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AN    ESSAY 

ON 

THE    LIFE    AND   GENIUS 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON.   LL.  D. 


Wvni  the  woAb  of  a  great  writer,  who  has  be- 
queathed to  posterity  a  lasting  legacy,  are  pr^ 
eented  to  the  worid,  it  is  natuimlly  expected,  that 
•ome  account  of  his  life  should  accompany  the 
edition.  The  reader  wishes  to  know  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  author.  The  circumstances  that 
attended  him,  the  features  of  his  private  charac- 
ter, his  conversation,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  rose  to  eminence,  becomes  the  favourite  ob- 
jects of  inqiury.  Curiosity  is  excited;  and  the 
admirer  of  his  works  is  eaffer  to  know  his  pri- 
vate opinions,  his  course  of  study,  the  particu- 
larities of  his  conduct,  and,  above  all,  whether 
he  pursued  the  wisdom  which  he  recommends, 
and  practised  the  virtue  which  his  writings  in- 
spire. A  principle  of  gratitude  is  awakened  in 
every  generous  mind.  For  the  entertainment 
and  mstruction  which  genius  and  diligence  have 

Erovided  for  the  world,  men  of  refinedand  sensi- 
le  tempers  are  ready  to  pay  their  tribute  of 
praise,  and  even  to  form  a  posthumous  friend- 
ship with  the  author. 

In  reviewing  the  life  of  such  a  writer,  there  is, 
besides,  a  rule  of  justice  to  which  the  public  have 
an  undoubted  claim.  Fond  admiration  and  par- 
tial friendship  should  not  be  suffered  to  represent 
his  virtues  with  exaggeration ;  nor  should  ma- 
lignity be  allowecL  under  a  specious  disguise,  to 
magnify  mere  defects,  the  usual  failings  of  hu- 
man nature,  into  vice  or  gross  deformity.  The 
lights  and  shades  of  the  character  should  be 
given ;  and,  if  this  be  done  with  a  strict  regard  to 
truth,  a  just  estimate  of  Dr.  Johnson  willafibrd 
a  lesson,  perhaps  as  valuable  as  the  moral  doo 
trine  that  speaks  with  energy  in  every  page  of 
bis  works. 

The  present  writer  enjoyed  the  conversation 
and  friendship  of  that  excellent  man  more  than 
thirty  yeaia.  He  thought  it  an  honour  to  be  so 
connected,  and  to  this  Iknu-  he  reflects  on  his  loss 
with  rsgret :  but  regret,  he  knows  has  secret 
bribes,  by  which  the  judgment  may  be  influ- 
enced, and  partial  afiection  may  be  carried  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  truth.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  nothing  needs  to  be  disguised,  and  ex- 
aggerated prmise  b  unnecessary.  It  b  an  ob« 
Mcvation  of  the  younger  Pliny,  m  his  Epistle  to 
hw  friend  Tacitos^  tut  history  ought  never  to 
~~      '"r  Batten  or  fact,  becMisewwthj. 
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require  nothing  but  the  truth.  Mmnee hitiorU 
debet  tjrrtdi  verilaiem,  et  koneettfactU  veriUu  auffi' 
eU.  This  rule  the  present  bioffrapher  promises 
shall  guide  hbpen  throughout  Uie  following  nar* 
rntive. 

It  may  be  said,  the  death  of  Dr.  Johnson  kept 
the  public  mind  in  agitation  beyond  all  former 
example.  No  literary  character  ever  excited  so 
much  attention ;  and,  when  the  press  has  teemed 
withanecdo|es,  apophthegms,  essays,  and  publi- 
cations of  every  kind,  what  occasion  now  for  a 
new  tract  on  the  same  threadbare  subject?  The 
l^ain  truth  shall  be  the  answer.  The  propria 
tors  of  Johnson's  Works  thought  the  life,  which 
they  prefixed  to  their  former  edition,  too  unweildy 
for  republication.  The  prodigious  variety  of  f(^ 
rdgn  matter,  introduced  into  that  performance, 
seemed  to  ovcrioad  the  memory  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  in  the  account  of  his  own  life  to  leave  him 
hardly  vbible.  They  wished  to  have  a  more 
concise,  and,  for  that  reason,  perhaps  a  more  sa- 
tbfactory  account,  such  as  may  exhibit  a  just 

E'  '  e  of  the  man,  and  keep  him  the  principal 
in  the  foreground  or  his  own  picture. 
Dmply  with  that  request  b  the  desigp  o" 
this  essay,  which  the  writer  undertakes  with  a 
trembling  hand.  He  has  no  discoveries,  no  se 
cret  anecdotes,  no  occasional  controversy,  no 
sudden  flashes  of  wit  and  humour,  no  private 
conversation,  and  no  new  facts  to  embellish  hb 
work.  Every  thing  has  been  gleaned.  Dr. 
Johnson  said  of  himself^  *'  I  am  not  uncandid 
nor  severe:  I  sometimes  say  more  than  I  mean, 
in  jest,  and  people  are  apt  to  think  me  serious."* 
The  exercise  or  tliat  pnvilege  which  is  eirioyed 
by  every  man  in  society,  has^  not  been  allowed 
to  him.  His  fame  has  given  importance  even  to 
trifles;  and  the  zeal  of^his  friends  has  brought 
every  thing  to  light  What  should  be  related, 
and  what  should  not,  has  been  published  with- 
out distinction.  Dicendm  ioeenda  loctUi!  Every 
thing  that  fell  from  him  has  been  caught  with 
eagerness  by  his  admirers,  who,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  his  letters,  have  acted  with  the  diligence 
of  spies  upon  his  conduct  To  some  of  them 
the  following  lines,  in  Mallet*s  Poem,  on  verbal 
eriticism,  are  not  inapplicable : 


*Bswpdi'aLitosfJohMia,vpLiLf.Ha.4l»eai  ^ 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  UFE  AND 


"Furh  thM  rrnrr  hin]  in  North«Tn  nrw  if  found, 
Wlio^o  i>nnii>  a  D.jii  liinnii  i».'il>  known  to  Miund; 
Wlii^ri'Vr  th^  kine  officii  nmvi-  »ii  Iwfnrr. 
Thi»  hiiiiibic  frii-iid  mifniU  frnm  »|iorr  to  ^\u»rr ; 
Wiihrvf  •.till  farnc^At,  iiiii]  »iiii  ImU  iiirliucd, 
llf  pirksup  what  bi«  pittroii  Irt'i  iM-liind. 
With  thcwi*  rhiHCi'  raii-H  hiK  p:il:itr  t«  rvffkle, 
And  u  thr  carrful  Ttbbald  ut'a  /rAu^.'^ 

After  so  many  essavn  and  voliiim-s  of /oAn«ont- 
flna,  what  n-inains  (ax  iht*  prest-nt  writer  ?  Per- 
haps, what  has  not  ht't-n  atti.'niptod ;  a  .short,  yet 
full — a  faithful,  yet  leinpcratc,  history  of  Dr. 
Johnson. 

Samfel  Johnson  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1709,  O.  S.*  liis  fiillit-r  Michael 
Johnson  was  a  bookseller  in  that  rity ;  a  man 
of  larye  athletic  make,  and  violent  passions, 
wroMfz-headird,  positive,  and  at  times  afflicted 
with  a  de^free  ol  melancholy,  licile  short  of  mad- 
ness, liis  mother  was  sister  to  Dr.  F'onl,  a 
fractisin^  physician,  and  father  of  C'omehus 
'ord,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Paraon 
FoRD,  the  same  who  is  represented  near  the 
punch-bowl  in  Hocarth^s  Midnight  Modern 
Conversation.  In  the  life  of  Kenton,  Johnson 
says,  that  *'  his  abilities,  instead  of  funiishing 
convivial  merriment  to  the  voluptuous  and  disso- 
lute, might  have  enabled  him  to  excel  among  the 
virtuous  and  the  wise.^  iS4'ing  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Chesterfield,  he  wished  to  attend  that 
nobleman  on  his  embassy  to  the  Hague.  Col- 
ley  Cibber  has  reconled  the  anecdote.  "  You 
should  go,"  said  the  witty  peer,  "if  tayour  many 
vices  you  would  add  one  more,"  "Pray,  my 
Lord,  what  is  tliat?"  "Hypocrisy,  my  dear  Doc- 
tor." Johns<»n  had  a  younger  brother  named 
Nathaniel,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven 
or  twenty-eight.  Michael  Johnson,  the  father, 
was  chosen  in  the  year  1718,  under  bailiff  of 
Litchfield;  and  in  thf  year  1725  he  ser\-ed  the 
office  of  the  senior  bailif)!  He  had  a  brother  of 
the  name  of  Andrew,  who,  for  some  years,  kept 
the  ring  at  SmitHfifld,  appronriated  to  wrestlers 
and  boxers.  Our  author  usecl  to  say,  that  he  was 
never  thrown  or  conquered.  Michael,  the  fa- 
ther, died  December  1731,  at  the  aee  of  s<*venty- 
six  ;  his  mother  at  eighty-nine,  of  a  gradual  de- 
cay, in  the  year  1759.  (>f  the  family  nothing- 
more  can  be  related  worthy  of  notice.  *  Johnson 
did  not  delight  in  talking  of  his  relations. 
"There  is  little  pleasure,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
"in  relating  the  anecdotes  of  beggarj'." 

Johnson  derived  from  his  parents,'  or  from  an 
unwholesome  niirae,  the  distemper  callfd  the 
king^s  evil.  The  Jacobites  at  that  time  beheved 
in  the  efficarv  of  the  niyal  touch ;  and  accord- 
ingly Mrs.  Jofinson  presented  her  son,  whi-n  two 
years  old,  before  dueen  Anne,  who,  (or  the  first 
time,  performed  that  office,  and  communicated 
to  her  young  patient  all  the  healini;  virtue  in  her 
power.  He  was  afterwards  cut  for  that  scrophu- 
tous  humour,  and  the  under  part  of  his  face  was 
seamed  and  disfigured  by  the  operation.  It  is 
supposed  that  this  disease  deprived  him  of  the 
siglit  of  his  left  eye,  and  also  impaired  his  hear- 
ine.  At  eicht  years  old  he  wa*»  placed  under 
Mr.  Hawkins,  at  the  Free-school  m  Litchfield, 


*ThM  ■pprarti  in  a  note  to  Ji>linKn'*  DiHry.prpfixtHlto 
the  fint  of  hia  praTerw.  Aft^r  th«  a]t«>ratM>a'of  the  ■t^l^ 
be  kraC  hia  birth-day  on  the  leth  of  September,  and  it  ia 
■oooraiag^jr  markad  Sepcember,  7-18. 


where  he  was  not  remarkable  for  ^xW^.t^vicr  at 
regular  application.  Whatever  he  rem!.  In.- it- 
naciouM  metiiorv  made  his  own.  In  th<'  t'n  !■  •« 
with  his  school-fellows,  he  talked  more  ii>  tiiiii- 
SL-lf  than  with  his  companions.  In  172.'),  h  hen 
he  was  aliout  sixteen  years  old,  he  went  on  -a 
visit  to  his  cousin  Cornelius  Ford,  who  detained 
him  for  some  months,  and  in  the  mean  lime  a-<- 
swted  him  in  the  classics.  The  general  direc- 
tion for  his  studies,  which  he  then  received,  ho 
related  to  Mrs.  Piozzi.  "Obtain,"  says  Ford, 
"some  general  principles  of  every  science:  he 
who  can  talk  only  on  one  subject,  or  act  only  in 
one  dejiartment,  is  seldom  wanted,  and  (»«Thap!a 
never  wished  tor;  \*hile  the  man  of  general 
knowledge  can  <»flen  Iwnefit,  and  always  pleaM'." 
This  advice  Johnson  seems  to  hav«'  pursued  with 
a  good  inclination.  His  readinj:  was  always  dc 
sultory,  seldom  restini;  on  any  particular  author, 
but  rambling  from  one  book  to  another,  and,  by 
hasty  snatches,  hoarding  up  a  variety  of  know- 
ItHlge.  It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion another  general  rule  laid  down  by  Ford  for 
Johnson's  future  conduct:  "  Vou  will  make  your 
way  the  more  easily  in  tlie  world,  as  you  are  con- 
tented to  dispute  no  man's  claim  to  conversation 
excellence:  tliey  will,  therefore,  more  wiMinfjly 
allow  your  pretensions  as  a  writer."  "  But," 
says  Mrs.  Pioizi,  "the  features  of  peculiarity, 
which  mark  a  character  to  all  succeeding  gene- 
ratitms,  are  slow  in  coming  to  their  growth." 
That  ingenious  lady  adds,  w  ith  her  usual  viva- 
citv,  "  Can  one,  on  such  an  occasion,  forlM.*ar  re- 
colletiing  the  prefJictions  of  Boileau*s  father, 
who  saici,  stroking  the  head  of  the  young  satirist, 
*  tliis  little  man  has  too  much  wit,  but  he  will  ne» 
ver  speak  ill  of  any  one?'" 

On  Johnsiin's  return  from  Cornelius  Ford, 
Mr.  Hunter,  then  master  of  the  PVee-school  at 
Litchfield,  refused  lo  receive  him  airain  on  that 
foundation.  At  tliis  distance  of  time,  what  his 
reasons  were,  it  is  vain  to  inquire ;  but  to  refuse 
assi.<tanc('  to  a  lad  of  promising  ffeniu«  must  be 
pronounced  harsh  and  illiberal.  It  di<l  not,  how- 
ever stop  thf  proirress  of  tJie  younjr  student's 
education.  He  was  placed  at  another  nIkniI, 
at  .Sl<nirbridge  in  ^^  orce«ters!iire,  under  tlie 
care  of  Mr.  Wentworth.  Having  gone  throuifh 
the  rudiments  of  classic  literature,  he  returned 
to  his  father's  house,  and  was  probably  intended 
for  the  trade  of  a  books<*ller.  He  has  been  heard 
to  tay  that  he  could  bind  a  hrxik.  At  the  end 
of  two  years,  being  tlien  about  nineteen,  he  went 
to  assist  the  studies  of  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Corbett,  to  the'  Cniversity  of  Oxford; 
and  on  the  Slst  of  October,  1728,  both  were  en- 
tereil  of  Pembnjke  Colleffe;  Corbett,  as  a  gentle- 
man-commoner, and  Johnson  as  a  commoner. 
The  colhce  tutor,  Mr.  Jordan,  was  a  man  of  no 
genius;  and  Johnson,  it  seems,  showed  an  early 
contempt  of  mean  abilities,  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances behaving  with  insolence  to  that  ffentle- 
man.  C>f  his  general  conduct  at  the  university 
there  are  no  particulars  that  merit  attention,  ex- 
cept the  translation  of  Pope's  Messiah,  which 
was  a  college  exercise  im(>osed  ufnin  him  as  a 
task,  by  Mr.  Jordan.  Corbett  left  the  university 
in  about  two  years,  and  Johnson's  salary  ceased. 
He  was  by  conse^pience  straitened  in  hi-* circum- 
stances: but  he  still  rt*mained  at  rollene.  Mr 
Jordan  the  tutor,  went  off  to  a  li^nnc;  and  was 
euceagded  by  Dr.  Adams,  who  afterwards  be 
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cune  >\e&d  of  the  colle^,  and  was  esteemed 
through  life  for  his  learning,  his  talents,  and  his 
amiable  character.  Johnson  grew  more  regular 
in  his  attendance.  Ethics,  thwlogy,  and  classic 
literature,  M-ere  his  favourite  studies.  He  disco- 
vered, notwithstanding,  earl^*  symptoms  of  that 
wandering  disposition  of  mmd,  wnich  adhered 
to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  reading  was 
by  fits  and  starts,  undirected  to  any  particular 
science.  General  |>hilol(^v,  agreeably  to  his 
cousin  Ford*s  advice,  was  tlie  olyect  of  his  am- 
bition. He  recei\'ed,  at  lliat  time,  an  early  im- 
pression of  pii'ty,  and  a  taste  for  the  best  authors, 
ancient  and  modem.  It  may,  notwitlistanding, 
be  auestioned  whether,  except  his  Bible,  he  ever 
reaa  a  book  entirely  through.  Late  in  life,  if  any 
man  praised  a  book  in  his  presence,  he  was  sure 
to  ask,  "Did  you  read  it  through  ?"  If  the  answer 
was  in  theafhrmative,  he  did  not  seem  willing  to 
believe  it.  He  continued  at  the  imiversity  till  tlie 
want  of  pecuniary  sufiplies  obliged  liim  to  quit 
the  place.  He  obtained,  however,  the  assistance 
ef  a  friend,  and  returning  in  a  short  time,  was 
able  to  complete  a  residence  of  three  years.  The 
history  of  his  exploits,  at  Oxford,  he  used  to  say, 
was  best  known  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Adams. 
Wonders  are  told  of  his  memory,  and,  indeed, 
all  who  knew  him  late  in  life,  can  witness  that 
he  retained  that  faculty  in  the  greatest  vigour. 

From  the  university  Johnson  returned  to 
Litchfield.  His  father  died  soon  after,  Decem- 
ber 1731;  and  the  whole  receipt  out  of  his  ef- 
fect's if*  appeared  bv  a  memorandum  in  the  son's 
hand-wriung,  date<I  Ijth  June,  1732,  was  no 
more  than  twenty  pounds.*  In  this  exigence, 
determined  that  poverty  should  neither  depress 
his  spirit  nor  warp  his  integrity,  lie  became  un- 
der-master of  a  graniinar-scliool  at  Market-Bos- 
worth  in  Leicestershire.  That  rosourcr,  how- 
ever, did  not  last  long.  Disgusted  by  the  pride 
of  Sir  Wolstan  Dixie,  the  patron  ot  that  little 
seminar}',  he  left  the  place  in  discontent,  and 
ever  after  sytokc  of  it  with  abhorrence.  In  1733 
he  went  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  H«»ctor,  who  had  been 
ais  school-fellow,  ond  was  then  a  surgeon  at 
Birmingham,  lodging  at  th«^  house  of  Warren,  a 
bookseller.  At  that  place  Johnson  translated  a 
vovagf*  to  Abyssinia,  written  by  Jerome  Lobo, 
a  TPortuguese  missionary.  This  was  the  first 
literary  work  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Johnson.  His 
friend  Ht'ctor  was  occasionally  his  amanuensis. 
The  work  was,  probably,  undertaken  at  the  de- 
sire of  Warren,  th(^  bookseller,  and  was  printed 
at  Birmingham  ;  but  it  appears  in  the  Literary 
Ma^zine,  or  Historj'  of  the  Works  of  the 
Leam<»d,  for  March  1735,  that  it  was  published 
by  Bettes worth  and  Hitt^h,  Paternoster- row.  It 
contains  a  narrative  of  the  endeavours  of  a  com- 
pany of  missionari«'s  to  convert  the  people  of 
Abyssinia  to  tho  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  pre- 
face to  this  work  Johnson  observes,  "  that  the 
Portuguese  traveller,  contrary  to  the  general 
▼iew  of  liis  conntr\'men,  has  amused  his  readers 
with  no  romantic  absurdities,  or  incredible  fic- 


*The  entry  of  thiM  w  remarkable,  for  )ii«  early  resolu- 
tion to  pn^serve  throii|rh  life  a  fiiir  and  uiiriirht  cnarartrr. 
"1732,  Juuii  15.  Umlecim  aureoa  drponui,  quo  die, 
quid(|ttid  ante  mat  rid  funiiR  ^qiiod  serum  vit  prccor)  dt 
pnternis  hernia  nKtrore  lirpt,  vif^inti  acilicrt  liltraa,  accepi. 
Ctqae  adeo  mini  mea  fortuna  fin|ronda  em  interea,  et  ne 
paupertaie  virea  animi  lan^cacaiit,  ne  iu  flaf itia  Sfsitaa 
adif  at,  caTtBdum." 


tion.  He  appears,  by  his  modest  and  unaffected 
narration,  to  have  described  things  as  he  saw 
them ;  to  have  copied  nature  from  the  Ufe ;  and 
to  have  consulted  his  senses,  not  his  imagination. 
He  meets  with  no  basilisks,  tliat  destroy  with 
their  eyes ;  his  crocodiles  devour  their  prey,  witk* 
out  tears  ;  and  his  cataracts  fall  from  the  rock, 
without  deafening  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 
The  reader  will  here  find  no  regions  cursed  witk 
irremediable  barrenness,  or  blessed  with  spon- 
taneous fecundity ;  no  perpetual  ^loom,  or  un- 
ceasing sunshine:  nor  are  the  nations,  here  de- 
scribed, either  void  of  all  sense  of  humanity,  or 
consummate  in  all  private  and  social  virtues  : 
here  are  no  Hottentots  without  religion,  polity, 
or  articulate  language ;  no  Chinese  perfectly  po- 
lite, and  completely  skilled  in  all  sciences :  he 
will  discover,  what  will  always  be  discovered  by 
a  diligent  and  impartial  inquirer,  that,  wherever 
human  nature  is  to  be  found,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  vice  and  virtue,  a  contest  of  passion  and  rea- 
son I  and  that  tlie  Creator  doth  not  appear  partial 
in  his  distributions,  but  has  balanced,  in  most 
countries,  their  particular  inconveniences  by  par- 
ticular favours." We  have  here  an  early  spe- 
cimen of  Johnson's  manner;  the  vein  of  think- 
ing and  the  frame  of  the  sentences  are  mani- 
festly his:  we  see  the  infant  Hercules.  Tlie 
translation  of  Lobo's  Narrative  has  been  re- 
printed lately  in  a  separate  volume,  witli  some 
other  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  and  therefore 
forms  no  part  of  this  edition ;  but  a  compendious 
account  of  so  interesting  a  work  as  Father  Lo- 
bo's  discoverv  of  the  head  of  the  Nile  will  not,  it 
is  imagined,  Ge  unacceptable  to  the  reader. 

Father  Lobo,  the  Portuguese  Missionary,  cm- 
barked,  in  1622,  in  tJie  same  Heet  with  the 
Count  Vidigurira,  who  was  appointed,  by  the 
king  of  Portugal,  Viceroy  of  the  Indies.  They 
arrived  at  Goa ;  and,  in  January  1624,  Father 
Lobo  set  out  on  the  mission  to  Abyssinia.  Two 
of  the  Jesuits,  sent  on  the  same  commission,  were 
murdered  in  their  attempt  to  penetrate  into  that 
empire.  Lobo  had  better  success;  he  siu*- 
mounted  all  difficulties,  and  made  his  way  into 
the  heart  of  the  countiT.  Then  follows  a  de- 
scription of  Abyssinia,  mrmerly  the  largest  em- 
pire of  which  we  have  an  account  in  history.  It 
extended  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  kingdom  of 
Congo,  and  from  Egypt  to  the  Indian  iSea,  con- 
taining no  less  than  forty  provinces.  At  the 
time  of  Lobo's  mission,  it  was  not  much  larger 
than  Spain,  consisting  then  but  of  five  kingdoms, 
of  which  part  was  entirely  subject  to  tlie  Em- 
peror, ana  part  paid  him  a  tribute,  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment. The  provinces  were  inhabited 
by  Moors,  Pa&ans,  Jews,  and  Christians.  The 
last  was,  in  Lobo's  time,  the  estabhshed  and 
reigning  religion.  The  diversity  of  people  and 
religion  is  tlie  reason  why  the  kingdom  was  un- 
der different  forms  of  government,  with  laws 
and  customs  extremely  various.  Some  of  the 
people  neither  sowed  their  lands,  nor  improved 
them  by  any  kind  of  culture,  living  upon  milk 
and  flesh,  and,  like  the  Arabs,  encamping  with- 
out any  settled  habitation.  In  some  places 
they  practised  no  rites  of  worship,  though  they 
believed  that,  in  tlie  regions  above,  there  dwelui 
a  Being  that  governs  the  world.  This  Deity 
they  call  in  their  language  Out.  The  Christi- 
anity professed  by  the  people  in  some  parts,  is 
comipted  with  superstitious  errors,  and  her*> 
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ii*^  and  so  mioeled  with  ceremonies  borrowed 
from  the  Jews,  that  little,  besides  the  name  of 
Christianity,  is  to  be  found  among  them.  The 
Abyssins  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  either 
cities  or  houses;  thi^  live  in  tents  or  cottages 
made  of  straw  or  clay,  very  rarely  building  with 
■tone.  Their  villages  or  towns  consist  of  these 
buta ;  yet  even  of  such  villages  they  have  but 
few;  because  the  grandees,  the  viceroys,  and  the 
emperor  himself,  are  always  in  camp,  that  they 
may  be  prepared,  upon  the  most  sudden  alarm, 
to  meet  every  emergence,  in  a  country  which  is 
engaged  every  jrear  cither  in  foreign  wars  or  in- 
testine commotions.  Ethiopia  produces  verv 
near  the  same  kinds  of  provision  as  Portugal, 
though,  by  the  extreme  laziness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, in  a  much  less  quantity.  What  the  an- 
cients imagined  of  the  torrid  zone  being  a  part 
of  the  world  uninhabitable,  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  the  climate  is  very  temperate.  The 
blacks  have  better  features  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  are  not  without  wit  and  ingenuity. 
Their  apprehension  is  quick,  and  their  jiulgment 
sound.  There  are  in  the  climate  two  hvvests 
in  the  year :  one  in  winter,  which  lasts  tlirough 
the  months  of  Julv,  August  and  September; 
the  other  in  the  Spring.  They  have,  in  the 
greatest  plenty,  raisins,  peaches,  pomegranates, 
sugar-canes,  and  some  np.  Most  of  these  are 
rif>e  about  Lent,  which  the  Abyssins  keep  with 
great  strictness.  The  animals  of  the  country' 
are  the  lion,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  uni- 
corn, horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  cows  without 
number.  They  have  a  very  particular  custom, 
which  obliges  every  man,  that  has  a  thousand 
i:ows,  to  save  every  year  one  day*s  milk  of  all 
his  herd,  and  make  a  bath  with  it  for  his  rela- 
tions. This  they  do  so  many  days  in  each  year, 
as  they  have  thousands  of  cattle ;  so  that,  to  ex- 
press how  rich  a  man  is,  they  tell  you  he  btUlua 
so  many  timea, 

"  Of  the  river  Nile,  which  has  furnished  so 
much  controversy,  we  have  a  full  and  clear  de- 
scription. It  is  called  by  the  natives,  Abavi, 
the  Father  of  Water.  It  rises  in  Sacala,  a  pro- 
vince of  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  the  most  fer- 
tile and  agreeable  part  of  the  Abyssinian  do- 
minions. On  the  Eastern  side  of  the  country, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  whose  descent  is 
so  easy,  that  it  seems  a  beautiful  plain,  is  that 
source  of  the  Nile,  which  has  been  sought  after 
at  so  much  expense  and  labour.  This  spring, 
or  rather  these  two  springs,  are  two  holes,  each 
about  two  feet  diameter,  a  stone*s  cast  distant 
from  each  other.  One  of  them  is  about  five 
feet  and  a  half  in  depth.  Lobo  was  not  able  to 
sink  his  plummet  lower,  perhaps,  because  it  was 
stopped  by  roots,  the  whole  place  being  full  of 
trees.  A  line  often  feet  did  not  reach  the  bot- 
tom of  the  other.  These  springs  are  supposed 
by  the  Abyssins  to  be  tLe  vents  of  a  great  sub- 
terraneous lake.  At  a  small  distance  to  the 
South,  is  a  village  called  Guix,  through  which 
you  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  where 
there  is  a  little  hill,  which  the  idolatrous  Agaci 
hold  in  great  veneration.  Their  priest  calls 
them  together  to  tliis  place  once  a  year:  and 
every  one  sacritices  a  cow,  or  more, 'according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  wealth  and  devotion 
Hence  we  have  sufficient  prool^  that  these  na- 
tions always  paid  adoration  to  the  Deity  of  this 
fanioufl  livor. 


"  As  to  the  course  of  the  NSe,  hs  waters,  ai^ 
ter  the  first  rise,  run  towards  the  East,  about  th« 
length  of  a  musket-ahot:  then,  turning  north* 
wanl,  continue  hidden  in  the  grass  and  weedr 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  league,  when  they  re- 
appear amongst  a  quantity  of  rocks.  The  Nile 
from  its  source  proceeds  with  so  inconsiderable 
a  current,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  being  dried  up 
by  the  hot  season ;  but  soon  receiving  an  increase 
from  the  Gciimia,  the  Keltu,  the  Bransa,  and  the 
other  smaller  rivers,  it  expands  to  such  a  breadth 
in  the  plains  of  Boad,  which  is  not  above  three 
davs*  ^umey  from  its  suurce,  that  a  musket- 
ball  will  scarcely  fly  from  one  bank  to  the  other. 
Here  it  begins  to  run  northward,  winding,  how- 
ever, a  litUe  to  the  East  for  the  space  of  nine  or 
ten  leagues,  and  then  enters  the  so-much-talked- 
of  Lake  of  Dambia,  flowing  with  such  violent 
rapidity,  that  its  waters  may  be  distinguished 
through  the  whole  passage,  which  is  no  less  than 
six  leagues.  Here  begins  the  greatness  of  the 
Nile.  Filleen  miles  furtl.er,  in  tlie  land  of  Alata, 
it  rushes  precipitately  from  the  top  of  a  high  rock, 
and  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  waterfalls 
in  the  world.  Lobo  says,  he  passed  under  it 
without  being  wet,  and  resting  himself,  for  the 
sake  of  the  coolness,  was  charmed  with  a  thou- 
sand delightful  rainbows,  which  the  sunbeams 
painted  on  the  wi|ter,  in  all  their  shining  and 
lively  colours.**  The  fall  of  this  mighty  stream, 
from  so  great  a  height,  makes  a  noise  that  may 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance ;  but  it  was 
not  found,  that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
were  dea£  AOer  the  cataract,  the  Nile  collects 
its  scattered  stream  among  the  rocks,  which  are 
so  near  each  other,  that  in  Lobo*s  time,  a  bridge 
of  beams,  on  which  the  whole  imperial  army 
passed,  was  laid  over  them.  Sultan  Sequed  ha» 
since  built  a  stone  bridge  of  one  arch,  in  the 
same  place,  for  which  purpose  he  procured  ma 
sons  from  India.  Here  the  river  alters  its  course^ 
and  passes  through  various  kingdoms,  such  as 
Amhara,  Olaca,  Choaa,  Damot,  and  the  king- 
dom  of  Goiama,  and,  atler  various  windings, 
returns  within  a  short  dav*s  journey  of  its  spring. 
To  pursue  it  throng  all  its  mazes,  and  accom- 
pany it  round  the  kingdom  of  Goiama,  is  a  jour- 
ney of  twenty-nine  days.  From  Abyssinia,  the 
river  passes  into  the  countries  of  Pazulo  and 
Ombarca,  two  vast  regions  little  known,  inha- 
bited by  nations  entirely  difil'rent  from  the  Abys- 
sins. Their  hair,  like  tfiat  of  the  other  blacks'  in 
those  regions,  is  short  and  curled.  In  the  year 
1615,  Rassela  Christos,  Lieutenant-General  to 
Sultan  Sequed,  entered  those  kingdoms  in  a  hos- 
tile manner ;  but,  not  bi*ing  able  to  get  intelli- 
gence, returned  without  attempting  any  thing. 
As  the  empire  of  Abyssinia  terminates  at  theae 
descents,  Lobo  followed  the  course  of  the  Nile 
no  farther,  leaving  it  to  ran^e  over  barbarous 
kingdoms,  and  convey  wealth  and  plenty  into 
^gypt,  which  owes  to  tlie  annual  inundations 


Thit,  Mr.  Rrurr,  the  Ute  trtTeller.  wen  to  be  a  dowo- 
right  falnrhnod.  He  Miya.  a  deep  wm\  of  water  reaches  to 
the  very  Tout  of  the  rock;  and  altowinc  that  there  waa  ■ 
•eat  or  bench  fwhirh  there  ia  not)  in  the  middle  of  the 
pool,  it  it  ahiiolutely  impoMihIc,  by  any  exertioo  of  human 
■trenrth,  to  haire  arrived  at  iL  But  it  may  be  uked,  caa 
Mr.  Bruce  lay.  what  waa  the  face  <»f  the  country  in  th« 
year  10*23,  when  I/Obo  taw  the  maffai6cent  tight  which  h« 
baa  daacribed  7  Mr.  Bruce't  pool  of  water  nay  have  baea 
fomad  aiare}  and  Lubo.  porba|M,  waa  coalsaft  la m  dosra 
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of  tliia  river  its  envied  fertility.*  Lobo  knows 
nothing  uf  the  Nile  in  the  net  of  its  paraage, 
except  that  it  receives  great  increaae  from  many 
other  rivers,  has  several  cataracts  like  that  af- 
ready  described,  and  tliat  few  fish  are  to  be 
twmd  in  it ;  that  scarcity  is  to  be  attributed  to 
(he  river  horse  and  the  crocodile,  which  destroy 
the  weaker  inhabitants  of  the  river.  Something, 
likewise,  must  be  imputed  to  the  cataracts,  where 
fitfii  cannot  fall  without  being  killed.  Lobo  adds, 
that  neither  he,  nor  any  with  whom  he  conversed 
about  the  crocodile,  ever  saw  him  werp ;  and 
therefore  all  that  hath  been  said  about  lus  tears 
must  be  ranked  among  the  fables  invented  for 
the  amusement  of  children. 

As  to  the  causes  of  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  Lobo  observes,  that  many  an  idle  hypothe- 
sis has  been  framed.  Some  theorists  ascribe  it 
to  the  high  winds,  that  stop  the  current,  and 
force  the  water  above  its  banks.  Others  pre- 
tend a  subterraneous  communication  betwi.'en 
the  Ocean  and  the  Nile,  and  that  the  sea,  when 
violently  agitated,  swells  the  river.  Many  arc 
of  opinion,  that  this  mighty  flood  procfuids'from 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of 
Ethiopia ;  but  so  much  snow  and  such  prodigious 
heat  are  never  met  with  in  the  same  region. 
Lobo  never  saw  snow  in  Abyssinia,  except  on 
Mount  Semen  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigre,  verv 
remote  from  the  Nile ;  and  on  Namara,  which 
b,  indeed,  not  far  distant,  but  where  there  never 
falls  snow  enough  to  wet,  when  dissolved,  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  To  the  immense  labours 
of  tlie  Portuguese,  mankind  is  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  ofthe  real  cause  of  these  inundations, 
so  great  and  so  regular.  By  them  we  arc  in- 
fbmird,  that  Abyssinia,  where  the  Nile  rises,  is 
full  of  mountains,  and  in  its  natural  situation,  is 
much  higher  than  Egypt ;  that  in  the  winter,  from 
June  to  September,  no  day  is  witliout  rain ;  that 
the  Nile  receives  in  its  courJ«e,  all  the  rivers, 
brooks,  and  torrents,  that  fall  from  those  moun- 
tains, and,  by  necessarv  consequencr,  swelling 
above  its  banks,  fills  t^e  plains  of  Egvpt  with 
inundations,  which  come  regularly  af>out  the 
month  of  July,  or  three  weeks  af\er  llie  begin- 
ning of  the  rainy  season  in  Ethiopia.  The  dif^ 
fereiit  degrees  of  this  flood  are  such  certain  indi- 
cations ofthe  fruitfulness  or  sterility  ofthe  ensu- 
ing year,  thai  it  is  publicly  procluinied  at  Cairo  how 
much  tlie  water  hath  gained  during  the  night** 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  inun- 
dations, which  it  is  hoped  will  not  be  deemed  an 
improper  or  tedious  digression,  especially  as  the 
whole  is  an  extract  from  Johnson's  translation. 
He  is  all  tlie  time  the  actor  in  the  scene,  and  in 
his  own  words  relates  the  story.  Having  finish- 
ed this  work,  he  returned,  in  February  1734,  to 
his  native  city,  and,  in  the  month  of  Aiigust  fol- 
lowing, published  proposals  for  printing  by  sub- 
scription the  Latin  Poems  of  Politian,  with  the 
History  of  Latin  Poetrv,  from  the  Era  of  Pe- 
trarch, to  the  time  of  I'olitian;  and  alM)  the 
life  of  Politian,  to  be  added  by  the  Editor, 
Samuel  Johnson.  The  book  to  be  printed 
in  thirty  octavo  sheets,  price  five  shillings. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  project  failed  for 


'*Aft«r  comparinf  this  description  with  thai  lately  giv«n 
bj  Mr.  BriKD,  the  reader  will  judfe  whether  I<obo  i«  to 
low  the  honour  of  having  l>f'en  at  the  head  of  th«  Nile 
Bear  two  caatoriM  before  any  other  European  tranller. 


want  of  encouragement  Johnson,  it  seemsy 
differed  from  Boileau,  Voltaire,  and  D'Alembert, 
who  had  taken  upon  them  to  proscribe  all  mo- 
dern eflbrts  to  write  with  elegance  in  a  dead 
language.  For  a  decision  pronounced  in  so 
high  a  tone,  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned. 
The  interests  of  learning  require  that  the  dic- 
tion of  Greece  and  Rome  should  be  cultivated 
with  care;  and  lie  who  can  write  a  language 
with  correctness,  will  be  most  likely  to  untlei^ 
stand  its  idiom,  its  grammar,  and  its  peculiar 
graces  of  style.  What  man  of  taste  would  will- 
mgly  forego  the  pleasure  of  reading  Vida,  Fra- 
castorius,  Sannazaro,  ^itrada,  and  others,  down 
to  the  late  elegant  productions  ofBitiihop  Lowth? 
The  history  which  Johnson  proposed  to  himself 
would,  beyond  all  question,  have  been  a  valuablu 
addition  to  the  history  uf  letters ;  but  his  project 
failed.  His  next  expedient  was  to  offer  his  as 
sistance  to  Cave,  the  original  projector  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine.  For  tnis  purpose  he 
sent  his  proposals  in  a  letter,  offering,  on  rea 
sonable  terms,  occasionally  to  fill  some  pages 
with  poems  and  inscriptions  never  printt^  be- 
fore; with  tiigitive  pieces  that  deserved  to  be  re- 
vived, and  critical  remarks  on  autiiors  ancient 
and  modem.  CaVe  agreed  to  retain  him  as  a 
correspondent  and  contributor  to  the  Magazine. 
What  the  conditions  were  cannot  now  be 
known ;  but  certainly  tliey  w<;re  not  suthcient 
to  hinder  Johnson  from  ca^-iting  tiis  eyes  about 
him  in  quest  of  other  eniplDvmenL  Aecordmjf- 
ly,  in  1733,  he  made  overtures  to  the  Key.  \ir. 
Kud worth,  Master  of  a  Grammar-school  at 
Brrrcwood,  in  StaflJ>rd8hire,  to  become  his  as- 
sistant. This  proposition  did  not  succeed.  Mr. 
Bud  worth  appn^hended,  that  the  involuntary 
moti(ms,  to  which  Johns^in's  nerves  wt«re  sul)- 
iect,  might  make  hirn  an  object  of  ridicule  with 
his  schulars,  and,  by  consequence,  lessen  their 
respect  for  their  master.  Another  mode  of  ad- 
vancing himself  presented  itsiJf  about  this  time. 
Mrs.  Portijr,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birming- 
ham, admired  his  talents.  It  is  said  that  she  had 
about  eight  hundred  pounds;  and  that  sum  to  a 
person  in  Johnson*s  circumstances  was  an  afflu- 
ent fortune.  A  marriage  took  place,  and  to  turr 
his  wife*s  money  to  the  best  ailvantage,  he  pro 
ject«"d  the  scheme  of  an  academy  for  education 
Gilbert  Walmsley,  at  that  time  kcgistrar  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  the  Bishop  of  Litchfield, 
was  distinguished  by  liis  enidition,  and  the  po- 
liteness of  his  manners.  He  was  the  friend  of 
Johnson,  and,  by  his  weight  and  influence  en- 
deavoured to  promote  his  interest.  I'he  cele- 
brated Garrick,  whose  father,  Captain  Garriik, 
lived  at  Litchfield,  was  placed  in  the  new  semi- 
nary of  education,  by  that  g«;ntleman's  advice. — 
Garrick  was  then  about  eighteen  years  old.  An 
accession  of  seven  or  eight  pupils  was  the  most 
that  could  be  obtained,  though  notice  was  given 
by  a  public  advertisement,!  that  at  Edial,  near 
Lilchneld,  in  Stuff'ordshire,  young  genth^men  are 
boartled  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  Lan- 
guages, by  .*5amuel  Johnson. 

I'he  undertaking  proved  abortive.  Johnson 
having  now  almndoned  all  hop«'s  of  promoting 
his  fortune  in  the  country,  determined  to  become 
an  adventurer  in  the  world  at  large.  His  young 
pupil,  Garrick,  had  formed  the  same  rrsnintion  ; 

tSee  the  Gentlemaa'a  Ma^ axioe  for  1736,  p.  418 
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«ncl,  accordinglT,  in  March,  1737,  they  arrived 
in  London  together.  Two  auch  candidatea  for 
fame,  perhapa  never  before  that  day  entered 
the  metropoha  together.  Their  atock  of  money 
waa  aoon  ezhaoMed.  In  hia  viaionary  project 
of  an  academy,  Johnaon  had  probably  waated 
lua  wife'a  aubatance;  and  Garrick'a  father  had 
little  more  than  hia  half-pay.  The  two  feUow- 
trnvellera  had  the  world  before  them,  and  each 
waa  to  cliooae  hia  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 
They  broiu^  with  them  geniua,  and  powera  of 
mind,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature  for  the  diflier- 
ent  focationa  to  which  each  of  them  felt  himaelf 
inclined.  They  acted  from  the  impulae  of  youne 
Diinda,  even  then  meditating  great  thin^  and 
with  courage  anticipating  aucceaa.  Their  friend 
Mr.  Walmaley,  by  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Col- 
son,  who,  it  aeema,  waa  a  great  mathematician, 
exerted  hia  good  officea  in  tneir  favour.  He  gave 
notice  of  thar  intended  journey.  **  Davy  Gar- 
rick,**  he  aaid,  "will  be  with  you  next  week ; 
and  Johnaon,  to  try  hia  fate  with  a  tragedy,  and 
to  get  himaelf  employed  in  aome  tranalation 
either  from  the  Latin  or  French.  Johnaon  ia  a 
very  good  acholar  and  a  poet,  and  I  have  great 
hopea  will  turn  out  a  fine  tngedy  writer.  If  it 
ahould  be  in  your  way,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will 
be  ready  to  recommend  and  aaaiat  your  country- 
men." Of  Mr.  Walmaley'a  merit,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  hia  character,  Johnaon  haa  left  a 
beautiful  teatimonial  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of 
Edward  Smith.  It  ia  reaaonable  to  conclude, 
that  a  mathematician,  absorbed  in  abatract  spe- 
culationa,  waa  not  able  to  find  a  nphere  of  action 
for  two  men  who  were  to  be  the  architecta  of 
their  own  fbitime.  In  three  or  four  yeara  afler- 
warda  Garrick  came  forth,  with  talenta  that  aa- 
toniahed  the  public.  He  began*  hia  career  at 
Goodman'a-fielda,  and  there,  monsiratus  /oHm 
Vmuiamu!  he  chose  a  lucrative  profeaaion, 
and  conaecmently  aoon  emerged  from  all  hia  dif- 
ficultiea.  Johnson  waa  led  to  toil  in  the  hum- 
ble walka  of  Uterature.  A  tragedy,  as  appeara 
by  Walinaley*a  leUer,  waa  the  whole  of  hia  atock. 
Thia,  moat  probably,  waa  Irene  ;  but,  if  then 
fuiialied,  it  waa  doomed  to  wait  for  a  more  happy 
period.  It  waa  oflfered  to  Fleetwood,  and  reject- 
ed. Johnaon  looked  round  him  for  employment 
Having,  while  he  remained  in  the  country,  cor- 
responded with  Cave,  under  a  feigned  name,  he 
now  thought  it  time  to  make  himaelf  known  to 
a  man  whom  he  considered  aa  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture. Cave  had  announced,  by  public  advertiae- 
ment,  a  prize  of  fifty  pounds  for  ttie  best  poem  on 
Life,  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Hell ;  and 
this  circumsunce  diffused  an  idea  of  hia  libe- 
rality. Johnson  became  connected  with  him  in 
buaineaa.  and  in  a  close  and  intimate  acquaint- 
mnce.  Of  Cave*a  character  it  ia  unneceaaary  to 
aay  any  thing  in  this  place,  aa  Johnaon  waa  af- 
terwarda  the  biographer  of  his  firat  and  most  use- 
ful patron.  To  be  engaged  in  the  translation  of 
aome  important  book  waa  atill  the  object  which 
Johnaon  nad  in  view.  For  this  purpose  he  pro- 
posed to  give  the  Hiatory  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
with  copioua  notea,  then  lately  added  to  a  French 
edition.  Twelve  aheeta  of  this  work  were  print- 
ed, for  which  Johnson  received  forty-nine 
pounds,  aa  appeara  by  hia  receipt  in  the  possea- 
aion  of  Mr.  Nichols,  the  compiler  of  that  enter- 
taining and  uaeful  work,  theGenlJeman^a  Maga^ 
sane.    Johnaon'a  tranalation   was  never  com- 


pleted :  a  like  deaign  was  ofiered  to  the  publie^ 
under  the  patrons^  of  Dr.  Zachary  Pearce; 
and  by  that  contentxm  both  attempts  were  fraa- 
trated.  Johnson  had  been  commended  by  Pope 
for  the  translation  of  the  Messiah  into  Latm 
verae ;  but  he  knew  no  approach  to  ao  eminent  a 
man.  With  one,  however,  who  waa  connected 
with  Pope,  he  became  acquainted  at  Sl  John's 
Gate;  and  that  person  was  no  other  than  the 
well-known  Richard  Savage,  whoae  life  waa  af^ 
terwards  written  by  Johnson,  with  great  ele- 
gance, and  a  depth  of  moral  reflection.  Savage 
was  a  man  of  considerable  talenta.  His  ad- 
dress, hia  various  accompliahmcnts,  and,  above 
all,  the  peculiarity  of  hia  miafortunea,  recom- 
mended nim  to  Johnson^s  notice.  They  be- 
came united  in  the  closest  intimacy.  Both  had 
great  parts,  and  they  were  equally  under  th« 

f>re8sure  of  want.  Sympathy  joined  them  in  « 
eague  of  friendahip.  Johnaon  haa  been  often 
heard  to  relate,  tnat  he  and  Savage  walked 
round  Grosvenor-square  till  four  in  the  morn- 
ing; in  the  course  of  their  conversation  reform- 
ing the  worid,  dethroning  princes,  establishing 
new  forms  of  government,  and  ^ving  lawa  to 
the  aeveral  atatea  of  Europe;  till,  fatigued  at 
leneth  with  their  legislative  office,  they  l^gan  to 
feelthe  want  of  refreshment,  but  could  not  mus- 
ter up  more  than  fourpence-halfpenny.  Sa^ 
vage,  it  is  tnie,  had  many  vices:  but  vice  could 
never  strike  its  roots  in  a  mind  like  Johnson'a, 
seasoned  earlv  vrith  religion,  and  the  principleaof 
moral  rectitude.  His  first  prayer  was  composed 
in  the  year  1738.  He  had  not  at  that  time  re- 
nounced the  use  of  wine ;  and,  no  doubt,  occa^ 
aionallv  enjoyed  his  friend  and  his  bottle.  The 
love  of  late  houra,  which  followed  him  through 
life,  was,  perhaps,  originally  contracted  in  com- 
pany with  Savage.  However  that  may  be,  theii 
connexion  waa  not  of  lone  duration.  In  the 
year  1738,  Savage  was  reduced  to  the  last  dis- 
tress. Mr.  Pope,  in  a  letter  to  him,  expreaaed 
his  concern  for  "the  miserable  withdrawing  of 
his  pension  after  the  death  of  the  Clueen;**  and 

fave  him  hopi^  that,  "  in  a  short  time,  he  should 
nd  himself  supplied  witli  a  competence,  with 
out  any  dependence  on  those  little  creatures 
whom  we  are  pleased  to  call  the  Great.  The 
scheme  proposed  to  him  was,  that  he  should  re- 
tire to  Swansea  in  Wales,  and  receive  an  allow- 
ance of  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  be  raised  by  sub- 
scription; I'ope  was  to  pav  twenty  pounds.  This 
plan,  though  finally  established,  took  more  than 
a  year  before  it  was  carrir.>d  into  execution.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  intended  retreat  of  Savage 
called  to  Johnson*s  mind  the  third  Satire  of  J^ 
venal  in  which  tJiat  poet  takes  leave  of  a  friend, 
who  was  withdrawing  himself  from  all  the  vices 
of  Rome.  Struck  with  this  idea,  he  wrote  that 
well-known  poem,  called  London.  The  firat 
linea  manifestly  point  to  Savage. 

*'  Thoof  h  rrirf  and  foDfIiu>i«  in  my  breait  rebel, 
Whfrn  injured  Thalei  bidn  the  town  farewell ; 
Yet  iitill  my  calmer  thoufhtu  his  choire  commend  \  , 
1  prabe  the  hermit,  but  refrvtthe  friend; 
Remlved  at  leufth,  from  Vice  and  I<ondon  far. 
To  braathe  in  dirtant  fielda  a  purer  air ; 
And  filed  on  Comhria'ii  volitary  ehore, 
Gire  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more." 

Johnson  at  that  time  lodged  at  Greenwiclk 
He  there  fixes  the  scene,  and  takea  leave  of  his 
fxiend;  who,  he  saya  in  hia  Lifa^  parted  fhwa 
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Km  with  tears  in  his  eyes.    The  poem,  when 
fiHflhcd,  was  ofiercd   to  Cave.     It  happened, 
Wofwcver,  that   the  ktc  Mr.  Dod^ley  was  the 
psrchasGr,  at  the  price  of  ten  guineas.     It  was 
publid&ed  in  1738;  and  Pope,  we  are  told,  said, 
''The  author,  whoever  he  is,  will  not  be  long 
eoDcealed :"  alluding  to  the  passage  in  Terence, 
UK,  uM  estj  diu  celari  ncn  potest.    Notwithstand- 
mg  that  prediction,  it  does  not  appear  that,  be- 
mSta  the  copy-money,  any  advantage  accniod 
to  the  author  of  a  poem,  written  with  the  ele- 
gance and  energy  of  Pope.    Johnson,  in  Au- 
gust 1738,  went,  with  all  the  fame  of  hiis  poetry, 
tDo£kr  himself  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of 
the  school  at  Appleby,  in  Leicestershire.    The 
■latates  of  the  place  required,  that  the  person 
dHwen  should  be  a  Master  of  Arts.    To  remove 
dus  objection,  the  tlien  Lord  Gower  was  induced 
to  write  to  a  friend,  in  order  to  obtain  for  John- 
son a  Master's  degree  in  the  University  of  Dub- 
fin,  by  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Swii\.     The 
letter  was  printed  in  one  of  the  Magazines,  and 
was  as  follows: 

"Sia, 
"Mr.  Samuel  Johnson  (author  of  London,  a 
Satire-,  and  some  other  poetical  pieces,)  is  a  na- 
tire  of  this  county,  and  much  respected  bv  some 
worthy  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  who 
are  tnistees  of  a  charity-school,  now  vacant ;  tlic 
certain  salary  of  which  is  sixty  pounds  per  year, 
of  which  they  are  desirous  to  make  him  master ; 
Init  unfortunately  he  is  not  capable  of  recei\'ing 
their  bounty,  which  would  make  him  happy  for 
life,  by  not  being  a  Master  of  Arts,  which,  by 
the  statutes  of  the  school,  the  master  of  it  must 
be. 

•*Now,  these  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to 
think,  that  I  have  interest  enough  in  you,  to  pre- 
vail upon  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift,  to  persuade 
Che  L  niversity  of  Dublin  to  send  a  diploma  to 
me,  constituting  this  poor  man  Master  of  Arts 
in  their  University.  Thev  highly  extol  the  man's 
learning  and  probity,  ancf  will  not  be  persuaded, 
that  the  University  will  make  any  diHiculty  of 
conferring  such  a  favour  upon  a  stranger,  if  he 
is  recommended  by  the  Dean.  Th«!y  say  he  is 
not  afraid  of  the  strictest  examination,  though 
he  is  of  so  long  a  journey ;  and  yet  he  will  ven- 
ture it,  if  the  Dean  thinks  it  necessary,  choosinjr 
lather  to  die  upon  the  road,  than  to  be  starved 
to  death  in  translating  for  booksellers,  which 
has  been  his  only  subsistence  for  some  time 
paiit 

**  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  aflair 
than  these  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend, 
especially  as  their  election  cannot  be  delayed 
longer  than  the  11th  of  next  month.  If  you  see 
thLi  matter  in  the  same  light  that  it  appears  to 
me,  I  hope  you  will  bum  this,  and  pardon  me 
for  giving  you  so  much  trouble  about  an  imprac- 
ticable thing;  but,  if  you  think  there  is  a  proba- 
bility of  obtaining  the  favour  asked,  1  am  sure 
your  humanity  and  propensity  to  relieve  merit 
m  distress  will  incline  you  to  serve  the  poor 
man,  without  mv  adding  any  more  to  tiie  trou- 
ble I  have  alreacfy  given  you,  tlian  assuring  you, 
that  1  am,  with  great  truth, 
"Sir, 
"  Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"GoWER." 

"Triiflii^Auf.la." 


This  scheme  miacanied.  There  is  reason  to 
think,  that  Swift  declined  to  meddle  in  the  busi- 
ness; and  totiiat  circumstance  Johnson's  known 
dishke  of  Swift  has  been  often  imputed. 

It  is  mortifying  to  pursue  a  man  of  merit 
through  all  his  ditiiculties ;  and  yet  this  narra- 
tive must  be,  through  many  following  years,  the 
history  o(  Genius  and  Virtue  struggriiig  with 
Adyeraity.  Having  lost  the  school  at  Appleby, 
Johnson  was  thrown  back  on  the  metropolis. 
Bred  to  no  profession,  without  relations,  friends, 
or  interest,  he  was  condemned  to  drudgery  in 
the  service  of  Cave,  his  only  patron.  In  Novem- 
ber 1738  was  published  a  translation  of  Crou- 
saz*s  ELxainen  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man ;  "con- 
taining a  succinct  View  of  the  System  of  the 
Fatalists,  and  a  Confutation  of  their  Opinions  ; 
with  an  Illustration  of  tiie  Doctrine  of  Free- 
will; and  an  Inquiry,  what  view  Mr.  Pope 
might  have  in  touching  upon  the  Leibnitzian 
Pbdlosophy,  and  Fatalism.  By  Mr.  Crousaz, 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  and  Mathematics  at 
Lausanne."  Tliis  translation  has  been  gene- 
rally thought  a  production  of  Johnson's  pen ; 
but  it  is  now  known,  that  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter 
has  acknowledged  it  to  be  one  of  her  early  per- 
formances. It  is  certain,  however,  thai  John- 
son was  eager  to  promote  the  publication.  He 
considered  the  foreign  philosopher  as  a  man 
zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion ;  and  with  him 
he  was  willing  to  join  against  the  system  of  the 
Fatalists,  and  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz.  It  is 
well  known  that  Warburton  wrote  a  vindication 
of  Mr.  Pope ,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
Johnson  conceived  an  early  prejudice  against 
the  Essay  on  Man ;  and  what  once  took  root  in 
a  mind  like  his,  was  not  easily  eradicated.  His 
letter  to  Cave  on  this  subject  is  still  extant,  and 
may  well  justify  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  inferred 
that  Johnson  was  the  translator  of  Crousaz. 
The  conclusion  of  the  letter  is  remarkable,  "i 
am  yours,  Impransus."  If  bv  that  Latin  word 
was  meant  that  he  had  not  Jined,  because  he 
wanted  the  means,  who  can  read  it,  even  at  this 
hour,  witliout  an  aching  heart  ? 

With  a  mind  naturally  vigorous,  and  ouick- 
ened  by  necessity,  Johnson  formed  a  multiplici- 
tv  of  projects ;  but  most  of  tliem  proved  abi)rtive. 
A  number  of  small  tracts  issued  from  his  pen 
with  wonderi'ul  rapidity;  such  as  "M armor 
NoRFOLCiF.NSE ;  or  an  Essay  on  an  ancient  pro- 
phetic4il  Inscription,  in  Monkish  Rhyme,  dis- 
covered at  Lynn  in  Norfolk.  By  Probus  Briton' 
ntHM.''  This  was  a  pamphlet  ngninst  Sir  Robert 
Walpole.  According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a 
warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend  the  Author, 
who  retired  with  his  wife  to  an  obscure  lodging 
near  Lambeth  Marsh,  and  there  eluded  the 
search  of  the  messengers.  But  this  story  has 
no  foundation  in  tnitli.  Johnson  was  never 
known  to  mention  such  an  incident  in  his  life ; 
and  Mr.  Steele  (late  of  the  Treasury-)  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  at  the  proper  offices, 
ancT  no  trace  of  such  a  proceeding  could  be 
found.  In  the  same  year  (1739)  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  prohibited  the  representation  of  a 
tragedy,  called  Gcstavcs  Vasa,  by  Henry 
Brooke.  Under  the  mask  of  irony,  Johnson 
published  "A  Vindication  of  the  Licenser  from 
the  malicious  and  scandalous  Aspersions  of  Mr. 
Brooke."  Of  these  two  pieces  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins taye,  ^  they  have  neither  learning  nor  wit. 
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nor  a  angle  ny  of  that  genius  which  hma  since 
blaieH.  forth  j  but,  as  th^  have  lately  been  re- 
prrinted,  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  gratify  his  cu- 
riosity, is  referred  to  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
Johnson^B  works,  published  by  Stockdale.  The 
lives  of  Boerhaave,  Blake,  Barratier,  Father 
Paul,  and  others,  were  about  that  time,  printed 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  The  subscrip- 
tion of  fifty  pounds  a  year  for  Savage  was  com- 
pleted; and  m  July  1739,  Johnson  parted  with 
the  companion  of  his  midni^t  hours  never  to 
•ee  him  more.  The  separaUon  was,  perhaps, 
an  advantage  to  him,  who  wanted  to  make  a 
right  use  of  his  time,  and  even  then  beheld  with 
adf-reproach  the  waste  occasioned  by  dissipa- 
tion. His  abstinence  from  wine  and  strong  li- 
quors began  soon  after  the  departure  of  Savage. 
What  liabits  he  contracted  in  the  course  of  that 
acquaintance  cannot  now  be  known.  The  am- 
bition of  excelling  in  conversation,  and  that 
pride  of  victory,  which,  at  times,  disgraced  a 
man  of  Johnson's  genius,  were,  perhaps,  native 
blemishes.  A  fierce  spirit  of  independence, 
even  in  the  midst  of  poverty,  may  be  seen  in 
Savage ;  and,  if  not  thence  transfused  by  John- 
son into  his  own  manners,  it  may,  at  least,  be 
■opposed  to  have  gained  strength  from  the  ex- 
ample before  him.  During  that  connexion  there 
was,  if  we  believe  Sir  John  Hawkins,  a  short 
separation  between  our  author  and  his  wife; 
but  a  reconciliation  soon  took  place.  Johnson 
loved  her,  and  showed  his  affection  in  various 
modes  of  gallantry,  which  Garrick  used  to  render 
ridiculous  by  his  mimicry.  The  affectation  of 
■oft  and  fashionable  airs  did  not  become  an  un- 
wieldy figure :  his  admiration  was  received  by 
the  wife  with  the  flutter  of  an  antiquated  co- 
quette ;  and  both,  it  is  well  known,  furnished 
matter  for  the  lively  genius  of  Garrick. 

It  is  a  mortifying  refI(x:tion,  that  Johnson, 
with  a  store  of  learning  and  extraordinary  ta- 
lents, was  not  able,  at  uie  age  of  thirty,  to  force 
his  way  to  the  favour  of  the  public  Slow  ritea 
wortk,  by  poverty  depreufdL  "He  was  still,"  as 
lie  says  himself,  "  to  provide  for  the  day  that  was 
passing  over  him.**  He  saw  Cave  involved  in  a 
state  of  warfare  with  the  numerous  competitors, 
at  that  time  struggling  with  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine;  and  gratitude  for  such  supplies  as 
Johnson  receivecT  dictated  a  Latin  One  on  the 
subject  of  that  contention.    The  first  lines, 

**  Urbane,  nullit  frMe  laborihus. 
Urbane,  nuUis  victe  calumnus," 

put  one  in  mind  of  Casimir's  Ode  to  Pope  Ur- 


M  Urbane,  refmra  maxime,  maxime 
Urbane  ratum.** 

The  Polish  poet  was,  probably,  at  that  time  in 
the  hands  of^  a  man  who  had  meditated  the  his- 
tory of  the  Latin  poets.  Guthrie  the  historian 
ha^  from  July  1 736  composed  the  parliamentary 
speeches  for  the  Masrazine ;  but,  from  the  begin- 
mng  of  the  session  which  opened  on  the  19th  of 
November  1740,  Johnson  succeeded  to  that  de- 
partment, and  continu<vi  it  from  that  time  to  the 
debate  on  spirituous  liquors,  which  happened  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  Febniary  1742-3.  The 
eloquence,  the  force  of  argument^  and  the  splen- 
dour of  langoage   displayed  in   the    seYSial 


speeches,  are  well  known,  and  umversally  mi 
mired.  The  whole  has  been  collected  in  two 
volumes  by  Mr.  Stockdale,  and  may  form  a  pro- 
per supplement  to  this  edition.  That  Johnsoo 
was  the  author  of  the  debates  during  that  period 
was  not  generally  known ;  but  the  secret  tran- 
spired several  years  afterwards,  and  was  avowed 
by  himself  on  the  following  occasion:  Mr.  Wed- 
derbume  (now  Lord  Loughborough,)^  Dr.  John- 
son, Dr.  Francis,  (the  translator  o^  Horace,)  the 
present  writer,  and  others,  dined  with  the  late 
Mr.  Foote.  An  important  debate  towards  the 
end  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc's  administration  be- 
ing mentioned.  Dr.  Francis  observed,  ''That 
Mr.  Pitt's  speech,  on  that  occasion,  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  read."  He  added,  **  That  he  had 
employed  eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of 
Demosthenes,  and  finished  a  translation  of  that 
celebrated  orator,  with  all  the  decorations  of 
style  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his  ca^ 
pacity ;  but  he  had  met  with  nothing  equal  to 
the  speech  above-mentioned."  Many  of  the 
company  remembered  the  debate;  and  some 
passages  were  cited,  with  the  approbation  and 
applause  of  all  present.  During  the  ardour  of 
conversation  Johnson  remained  silent  As  soon 
as  the  warmth  of  praise  subsided,  he  opened 
with  these  words :  "  That  speech  I  wrote  in  a 
garret  in  Elxcter-street."  The  company  was 
struck  with  astonishment  After  stanng  at  each 
other  in  silent  amaze.  Dr.  Francis  askea,  "How 
that  speech  could  be  written  by  him?"  "Sir,** 
said  Johnson,  *'I  vrrote  it  in  Exeter-street  1 
never  had  be«n  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons  but  once.  Cave  had  interest  with 
the  door-keepers.  He,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed under  him,  gained  admittance;  they 
brought  away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  the  side  they  took, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  to|^ther 
with  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  m  the 
course  of  the  debate.  The  whole  was  after- 
wards communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed  the 
speeches  in  the  form  which  they  now  have  in 
the  Parliamentary  Dtrbates."  To  this  discovery 
Dr.  Francis  made  answer:  "Then,  Sir,  you  have 
exceeded  Demosthenes  himself;  for  to  say  that 
you  have  exceeded  Francis's  Demosthenes, 
would  be  saying  notliing."  The  rest  of  the 
company  bestowed  lavish  encomiums  on  John- 
(*nn ;  one,  in  particular,  praised  his  impartiality ; 
observing,  that  he  dealt  out  reason  and  elo- 
quence with  an  equal  hand  to  both  parties. 
"That  is  not  quite  true,"  said  Johnson;  "1 
saved  appearances  tolerably  well :  but  I  took 
care  that  the  whig  doirs  should  not  nave  the  best 
of  it"  The  sale  of  the  Magazine  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  which 
were  continued  by  Johnson  till  the  month  of 
March  1748-3.  From  that  time  the  Magazine 
was  conducted  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 

In  1743-4,  Osbfjme,  the  bookseller,  who  kept 
a  shop  in  Gray's-Inn,  purchased  the  Earl  of  Ox- 
ford's library*,  at  the  price  of  thirteen  thousand 
pounds,  lie  projected  a  catalogue  in  five  oc- 
tavo volumes,  at  five  shillings  each.  Johnsos 
was  employed  in  that  painful  drudsery.  He 
was  likewise  to  collect  all  such  small  tracts  as 
were  in  any  degrees  worth  preserving  in  order 
to  reprint  and  publish  tlic  whole  in  a  collection 
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called  "  The  Harleian  Miiwellan^."  The  cata- 
Wgue  was  completed:  and  the  iMisccDany,  in 
1T49,  was  published  in  eight  qu.aito  volumes. 
In  this  busiucss  Johnson  wa3  a  day-labourer  for 
immediate  subsistence,  not  unlike  Gustavus 
Vasa  working  in  the  mines  of  Oalecarlia.  What 
"VV'ilcox,  a  bookseller  of  eminence  in  the  Strand, 
Mud  to  Johnson,  on  histirst  arrival  in  town,  was 
now  almost  confirmed.  H«  lent  our  author  five 
guineas,  and  then  asked  him,  "How  do  you 
mean  to  earn  your  livelihood  in  this  town?"  "Hv 
my  literary  labours,"  was  the  answer.  Wil- 
cox, staring  at  him,  shook  his  head :  "  By  yoiu: 
literary  labours ! — You  had  better  buy  a  porter's 
knot."  Johnson  used  to  tell  this  anecdote  to 
Mr.  Nichols ;  but  he  said,  "  Wilcox  was  one  of 
my  best  friends,  and  he  meant  well."  In  fact, 
Johnson,  while  employed  in  Gray's-Inn,  may  be 
said  to  have  carried  a  porter's  knot  He  paused 
occasionally  to  peruse  the  book  that  came  to  his 
hand.  Osborne  thought  that  such  curiosity 
tended  to  nothing  but  delay,  and  objected  to  it 
with  all  the  pride  and  insolence  of  a  man  who 
knew  that  he  paid  daily  wages.  Ill  the  dispute 
that  of  course  ensued,  Osborne,  with  that  rough- 
ness which  was  natural  to  him,  enforced  his  ar- 
gument by  giving 'the  lie.  Johnson  seized  a 
folio  and  knocked  the  bookseller  down.  This 
story  has  been  related  as  an  instance  of  John- 
son's ferocity ;  but  merit  cannot  always  take  the 
spurns  of  the  unworthy  with  a  patient  spirit* 

That  the  history  of  an  author  must  be  found 
in  his  works,  is,  in  general,  a  true  observation  ; 
and  was  never  more  apparent  than  In  the  pre- 
sent narrative.  Every  era  of  Johnson's  life  is 
fixpd  by  his  writings.  In  1744,  he  published 
the  life  of  Savage;  and  then  projected  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare.  As  a  prelude  to  that  de- 
sign, he  publisned.  in  1745,  '^Miscellaneous  Ob- 
servations on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  Re- 
marks on  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  Edition ;"  to 
which  were  prefixed,  "  Proposals  for  a  new  Edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,"  with  a  spximen.  Of  this 
pamphlet  Warburton,  in  the  Preface  to  Shaks- 
peare, has  ^ven  his  opinion :  "  As  to  all  those 
things,  which  have  been  published  under  tlic 
title  of  Essays,  Remarks,  Ob8er>'ations,  &c.  orf 
Shakspeare,  if  you  except  some  critical  notes  on 
Maebethy  given  as  a  specimen  of  a  pnyectcd  edi- 
tion, and  written,  as  appears,  by  a  man  of  parts 
and  genius,  the  rest  are  absolutely  below  a  se- 
rious notice."  But  the  attention  of  the  public 
was  not  excited ;  there  was  no  friend  to  promote 
a  subscription  j  and  the  project  died,  to  revive  at 
a  future  day.  A  new  undertaking,  however, 
was  soon  afler  proposed ;  namely,  an  English 
Dictionary  upon  ah  enlarged  plan.  Several  of 
the  most  opulent  booksellers  had  meditated  a 
work  of  this  kind ;  and  the  agreement  was  soon 
adjusted  between  the  parties.  Emboldened  by 
this  connexion,  John«*on  Uiought  of  a  better  ha- 
bitation than  he  had  hitherto  known.  He  had 
lodged  with  his  wife  in  courts  and  alleys  about 
the  Strand ;  but  now,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  ht.«  arduous  undertaking,  and  to  be  nearer 
his  printer  and  friend,  Mr.  Strahan,  he  ventured 
to  take  a  house  in  Gough-squarc,  Fleet-street 


•Mr.  Boowell  •my;  "Thn  simple  truth  I  had  from  J<»hn- 
«on  himself.  *  Sir,  he  was  impertiiieot  to  mo,  an'l  1  beat 
oiip;  bttt  it  was  not  in  hii  shop,  it  was  in  my  own  chani- 
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He  was  told  that  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  waa 
a  friend  to  his  undertaking;  and  in  consequence 
of  that  intelligence,  he  published,  in  1747,  Tke 
PlcDi  of  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
adilressed  to  the  Ri^hi  Honourable  Philip  Dormer, 
Earl  of  Chesterfieiif  one  •/*  his  Majesty* s  pHnci* 
pal  Secretaries  of  State.  Mr.  Wliitehead,  a^er« 
wards  Poet  Laureat,  undertook  to  convey  the 
manuscript  to  his  Lordship:  the  consequenoe 
was  an  invitation  from  Lord  Chesterfield  to  the 
author.  A  stronger  contrast  of  characters  could 
not  be  broiiglit  together;  the  ^fobleman,  eel©, 
brated  for  his  wit,  and  all  the  graces  of  polite 
behaviour;  the  Author,  conscious  of  his  own 
merit,  towerins;  in  idea  above  all  competition, 
versed  in  scholastic  logic,  but  a  stranger  to  the 
arts  of  polite  conversation,  uncouth,  vehement, 
and  vociferous.  The  coalition  was  too  unnatu- 
ral. Johnson  expected  a  Maecenas,  and  wa« 
disappointed.  No  patronage,  no  assistance  fol- 
lowed. Visits  were  repeated  ;  but  the  reception 
was  not  cordial.  Johnson  one  day  was  left  a 
full  hour,  ^^-aiting  in  an  antichamber,  till  a  gen* 
tleinan  should  retire,  and  leave  his  lordship  at 
leisure.  Tliis  was  the  famous  Collcy  Cibber. 
Johnson  saw  him  go,  and  fired  with  indignation, 
rushed  out  of  the  house.f  What  Lord  Ches- 
terfield thought  of  his  visiter  may  be  seen  in  a 
passage  in  one  of  that  Noblemon's  letters  to  hie 
son.J  "  There  is  a  man,  whose  moral  charac 
ter,  deep  learning,  and  superior  parts,  I  acknow<* 
ledge,  admire,  and  respect;  but  whom  it  is  so 
impossible  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almost  in  a 
fever  whenever  I  am  in  his  company.  His  figure 
(without  being  defomujd)  seems  made  to  dis* 
crace  or  ridicule  the  common  structure  of  the 
human  body.  His  legs  and  arms  are  never  in 
the  position  which,  accord iiiff  to  the  situation  of 
his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but  constantly 
employed  in  committing  acts  of  hostility  upon 
tlie  Graces.  He  throws  any  where,  but  dcwa 
his  throat,  whatever  he  means  to  drink:  and 
mangles  what  ho  means  to  carve.  Inattentive 
to  all  tlie  regards  of  social  life,  he  mis-times  and 
mis-plaeos  every  thing.  He  disputes  with  heat 
indi>«criminately,  mindless  of  Llie  rank,  cliarac- 
tcr,  and  situation  of  tliose  with  whom  he  dis- 
putes. Absolutely  ignorant  of  the  several  gra- 
dations of  familiarity  and  respect,  he  is  exacdy 
the  same  to  his  sujwriors,  liis  equals,  and  his  in. 
feriors;  and  tlierefore  by  a  necessary  conser 
quence,  is  a)>Furd  to  two  of  the  three.  Is  it  pos- 
sible to  love  such  a  man  ?  No.  The  utmost  I 
can  do  for  liim  is,  to  consider  him  a  respectable 
Hottentot"  Such  was  the  idea  entertained  by 
lord  Chesterfield.  After  the  incident  of  Colley 
Cibber,  Johnson  never  repeated  liis  visits.  In 
liis  high  and  decisive  tone,  he  has  been  often 
heard  to  say,  "Lord  Chesterfield  is  a  Wit 
among  Lords,  and  a  Ixjrd  among  Wits." 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1747,  Garrick,  in 
conjunction  with  Lacy,  became  patentee  of 
Dniry-Lane  plavhouse.  For  the  opening  of 
the  tlieatre  at  tlic  usual  time,  Johnson  wrote 
ibr  his  friend  tlie  M'ell-known  prologue,  which, 
to  say  no  m^re  of  it,  may  at  least  be  placed  on 
a  level  with  Po]je's  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  The 
playhouse  being  nosv  under  Garrick's  direction. 


tDr.  Jolmson  denies  the  whole  of  this  story.    8m  Ben* 
well'H  Life.  vol.  i.  p.  12$.    Oct.  edit.  ItKM.    C. 
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Johnvon  thoiicht  the  opportunity  fair  to  think  of 
his  tragedy  of  Irene,  which  was  hi«  whole  ptock 
on  hifl  first  arrival  in  town,  in  the  year  1737. 
That  play  was  accordingly  put  into  rehearsal  in 
January,  1749.  As  a  precunH»r  to  prepare  the 
way,  and  to  awaken  the  puhlic  attention.  The 
Vanity  of  Human  H'ishes,  a  )>oein  in  imitation  of 
the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal,  by  the  Author  of 
London^  was  published  iu  the  s»me  month.  In 
the  Gentleman**  Magazine,  for  February,  1749, 
we  find  that  the  tragedy  of  Irene  was  acted  at 
Drury-Lane,  on  Monday,  Febniary  the  6th,  and 
from  that  time,  without  interruption,  to  Monday, 
Febniary,  the  20th  being  in  all  thirteen  nights. 
Since  tliat  time  it  has  not  been  exhibited  on  any 
Bta^e.  Irene  may  be  added  to  some  other  plays 
in  our  language,  which  have  lost  their  place 
in  the  theatre,  but  continue  to  please  in  the 
closet  During  the  representation  of  this  piece, 
Johnson  attended  even*  night  behind  the  scenes. 
Conceiving  that  his  cnaracter  as  an  author  re- 
quired some  ornament  for  his  person,  he  chose 
upon  tliat  occasion  to  decorate  himself  with  a 
handsome  waistcoat,  and  a  gold-laced  hat.  The 
late  Mr.  Topham  Beanclerc,  who  had  a  great 
deal  of  that  humour,  which  pleases  the  more  for 
seeming  undesigned,  used  to  give  a  pleasant  de- 
scription of  this  green-room  finery,  as  related  bv 
the  author  himself  j  "  But,"  said  Johnson,  with 
ffreat  gravity,  "  I  soon  laid  aside  mv  gold'laced 
hat,  lest  it  sHould  make  me  proud."  The  amount 
of  the  three  benefit  nights  for  the  tragedv  of 
Irene,  it  is  to  be  feared,  was  not  very  considera- 
ble, as  the  profit,  that  stimulating  motive,  never 
invited  the  author  to  another  dramatic  attempt 
Some  years  afterwards,  when  the  present  writer 
was  intimate  with  Garrick,  and  knew  Johnson 
to  be  in  distress,  he  asked  the  manager  why  he 
did  not  produce  another  tragedy  for  his  Litch- 
field friend  ?  Garrick*s  answer  was  remarkable : 
••When  Johnson  writes  tragedy,  declamation 
roarSf  and  pasxion  sleeps:  when  Shakspeare 
wrote,  he  dipped  his  pen  in  his  own  heart." 

There  roav,  perhaps,  be  a  degree  of  iMiroeness 
in  this  regular  way  of  tracing  an  autlior  from 
one  work  to  another,  and  the  reader  may  feel  the 
effect  of  a  tedious  nwnotony :  but  in  the  life  of 
Johnson  there  are  no  other  landmarks.  He 
was  now  forty  years  old,  and  had  mixed  but  lit- 
tle with  the  world.  He  followi^l  no  pr^wc^^ion, 
transacted  no  business,  and  was  a  stranger  to 
what  is  called  a  town  life.  We  are  now  arrived 
at  the  brightest  period  he  had  hitherto  known. 
His  name  broke  out  upon  mankind  with  a  de- 
gree of  lustre  that  pronns'^da  triumph  over  all  his 
uifliculties.  The  Life  of  Savage  was  admired  as 
a  beautifid  and  instructive  pii-re  of  biogmphy. 
The  two  imitations  of  Juvenal  were  thought  to 
rival  even  the  excellence  of  Pope ;  and  the  tra- 
gedy of  Irene,  though  uninteresting  on  the  stage, 
was  universally  admired  in  the  closet,  for  the 
propriety  of  the  sentiments,  the  richness  of  the 
language,  and  the  general  hannonv  of  the  whole 
composition.  His  fame  was  wfdely  difHiscd; 
and  lie  had  made  his  agreement  with  the  book- 
sellers for  his  English  Dictionary  at  the  sum  of 
fifteen  hundred  guineas ;  a  part  of  which  was  to 
be,  from  time  to  time,  advanced  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  the  work.  This  was  a  certain 
funa  for  his  support,  without  being  obliged  to 
write  fugitive  pieces  for  the  pett^  supplies  of  the 
day.   Acoordingly  wo  find  tliat,  in  1749,  ht  tstii- 


blishcd  a  chib,  consisrinfj  of  ten  in  number  at 
Horseman's,  in  Ivv-Lane,  on  ever}-  Tiirj*day 
evening.  This  is  ilu*  firpt  sc*'nc  of  eocial  life  to 
wliich  Johnson  can  be  trac<'d  out  of  his  own 
house.  The  uiciubers  of  llii?  little  society  were, 
Samuel  Johnson ;  Dr.  Sailor  (father  of  the  late 
Master  of  the  ('harter-llou.«*e;)  Dr.  Hawkes- 
worth  ;  Mr.  Kyland,  a  nitTcliant;  Mr.  Payne,  a 
bookseller,  in  Patemoster-mw ;  Mr.  Samuel 
Dyer,  a  learned  youiijr  man;  Dr.  \Vm.  M'Ghie,  a 
Scotch  physician  ;  Dr.  I'dnnmH  Barker,  a  young 
physician  ;  Dr.  Bathurst,  another  young  physi- 
cian ;  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  This  list  is  given 
by  Sir  John,  a.s  il  should  seem,  with  no  other 
view  than  to  draw  a  .spiteful  and  malevolent  cha- 
racter of  almost  ever)-  one  of  Cliem.  ^Ir.  Dyer, 
whom  Sir  John  says  he  loved  with  the  afi^retion 
of  a  brother,  mretu  with  the  harsliest  treatment, 
because  it  was  his  maxim,  that  to  live  in  ptace 
trt/A  mankind  J  and  in  a  temper  to  do  good  ojficeSy 
was  the  most  essential  part  qfovr  duty.  That  no- 
tion of  moral  goodness  gave  umbrage  toSir  Joha 
Hawkins,  and  drew  down  upon  the  memory'  of 
his  friend  the  bitterest  imputations.  Mr.  Dver, 
however,  was  admired  and  loved  through  life. 
He  was  a  man  of  literature.  Johnson  loved  to 
enter  with  him  into  a  discussion  of  metaphysical, 
moral,  and  critical  subjects;  in  those  conflicts, 
exercising  his  talents,  and,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, always  contending  for  victorv-.  Dr.  Ba- 
thurst  was  the  person  on  whom  Johnson  fixed 
his  affection.  He  hardly  ever  spoke  of  him 
without  tears  in  his  eyes.  It  was  from  him,  who 
was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  that  Johnson  received 
into  his  service  Frank,*  the  black  servant,  whom,  . 
on  account  of  his  master,  he  valued  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  instituting  the  club  in 
Iw-Lane,  Johnson  had  proiected  the  RamhUr, 
The  title  was  most  probably  suggested  by  the 
Wanderer;  a  poem  which  he  mentions  witli  tlie 
warmest  praise,  in  the  Life  of  Savage.  AVith 
the  same  spirit  of  independence  with  which  he 
wi.shed  to  live,  it  was  now  his  pride  to  write. 
He  communicated  liis  plan  to  none  of  his  friends; 
he  desired  no  assistance,  relying  entirely  on  his 
own  fund,  and  the  protection  of  the  Dinne  Be 
ing,  which  he  implored  in  a  solemn  form  ol 
prayer,  composed  by  himself  for  the  occasion. 
Having  fonned  a  resolution  to  undertake  a  work 
Uiat  might  be  of  use  and  honour  to  his  country, 
he  thought,  with  Milton,  that  Uiis  was  not  to  be 
obtained  "  but  by  devout  piayer  to  that  Eternal 
Spirit  that  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 
knowlinlge,  and  send  out  his  seraphim  with  the 
hallowed  fire  of  his  altar,  to  touch  and  purify  thfl 
lips  of  whom  he  pleases." 

Pfaving  invoked  the  s]H'cial  protection  of  Hea- 
ven, and  bv  that  act  of  pietv  fortified  his  mind, 
he  began  tfie  great  wort  of*  the  Rambler.  The 
first  number  was  publislied  on  Tuesday,  March 
the  20th,  1750 ;  and  from  that  time  was  continued 
regularly  every  Tuesdav  and  Saturday,  for  the 
space  of  two  years,  when  it  finally  closed,  on 
Saturday,  March  14,  175S.  As  it'  b<'gan  with 
motives  of  pietj;,  so  it  appears  that  tJie  same  reli- 

G'ous  spirit  glowed  with  unabating  ardour  to  the 
St  His  conclusion  is :  "  The  Essays  profess- 
edly serious,  if  I  have  been  able  to  execute  my 
own  intentions,  will  be  found  exactly  conforma- 
ble to  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  without  any 
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ttcommodation  to  the  licentiousness  and  levity 
of  the  present  age.  1  therefore  look  back  on 
this  pan  of  my  work  with  pleasure,  which  no 
man  shall  dinunish  or  augment  I  siiall  never 
envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain 
in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbercdamong 
the  writers  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and 
confidence  to  truth.**  The  whole  nuniboT  oC  Es- 
says amounted  to  two  hundred  and  eight.  Ad- 
dison's, in  the  Spectator,  are  more  in  number, 
but  not  half  in  point  of  quantity:  Addison  was 
not  bound  to  publish  on  stated  days ;  he  could 
watch  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  ^ennis,  and  send 
his  paf>er  to  the  press  when  his  own  taste  was 
satistied.  Johnson's  case  was  very  different 
He  wrote  singly  and  alone.  In  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  work  he  did  not  receive  more  tlian 
ten  essays.  This  was  a  scanty  contribution. 
For  the  rest,  the  author  has  described  his  situa- 
tion. "He  that  condemns  himself  to  compose 
on  a  stated  day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an 
attention  dissipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  an 
imagination  overwht^lmod,  a  mind  distracted 
with  anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  disease : 
he  will  labour  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late 
to  change  it;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  dif- 
fuse his  thoughts  into  wild  exuberance,  which 
the  pressing  hour  of  publication  cannot  suffer 
iudgment  to  examine  or  reduce."  Of  this  excel- 
lent production,  the  number  sold  on  each  day 
did  not  amount  to  five  hundred :  of  course  the 
bookseller,  who  paid  the  author  four  guineas  a 
week,  did  not  carry  on  a  successful  trade.  His 
generosity  and  perseverance  deserve  to  be  com- 
mended ;  and  happily,  when  the  collection  ap- 
peared in  volumes,  were  amply  rewarded.  John- 
son lived  to  see  his  labours  flourish  in  a  tenth 
edition.  His  posterity,  as  an  ingenious  French 
writer  has  said  on  a  similar  occasion,  began  in 
his  lifetime. 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  soon  afler  the  Ram- 
bler was  set  on  foot,  Johnson  was  induced  by  the 
arts  of  a  vile  impostor  to  lend  his  assistance, 
during  a  temporary  delusion,  to  a  fraud  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  literature.*  One 
Lauder,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  had  been  a 
teacher  in  the  University  of  Edinburtrh,  had  con- 
ceived a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  Milton.  Ilis  reason  was,  because  the 
irayer  of  Pamela,  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arca^ 
iia,  was,  as  he  supposed,  maliciously  inserted 
by  the  great  poet  in  an  edition  of  the  Eikon 
DasiUke,  in  order  to  fix  an  imputation  of  inipiety 
on  the  memory  of  the  murdered  king.  Fired 
with  resentment,  and  willing  to  reap  the  profits 
of  a  gross  imposition,  this  man  collected  from 
several  Latin  poets,  such  nm  Masenius  the  Je- 
suit, Staphorstius  a  Dutch  divine,  Beza,  and 
others,  all  such  passages  as  bore  any  kind  of 
resemblance  to  aifferent  places  in  the  Paradise 
Lost;  and  these  he  published  from  lime  to  time, 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  with  occasional 
interpolations  of  lines,  which  he  himself  trans- 
lated  from  Milton.  The  public  credulity  swal- 
lowed all  with  eagerness;  and  Milton  was  sup- 
posed to  be  guilty  of  plagiarism  from  inferior 
modem  writers.  The  fraud  succeeded  so  well, 
that  Lauder  collected  the  whole  into  a  volume, 
and  advertised  it  under  the  title  of  "  An  Essay 
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*  It  has  siiice  been  paralleled,  in  the  caae  of  the  Shaks* 
peart  JISS.  by  a  yet  more  rile  impoelor. 


on  Milton's  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Modem|y 
in  his  Paradise  Lost ;  dedicated  to  the  Universi- 
ties of  Oxford  and  Cambridge."  While  the 
book  was  in  the  press,  the  proof-sheets  were 
shown  to  Johnson  at  the  Ivy-Lane  club,  by 
Payne,  the  bookseller,  who  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. No  man  in  tfiat  Society  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  authors  from  whom  Lauder  professed 
to  make  his  extracts.  The  clmrge  was  believed, 
and  the  contriver  of  it  found  liis  way  to  Johnson ; 
who  is  represented  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  not 
indeed  as  an  i^rcomplice  in  the  fraud,  but  through 
motives  of  malignity  to  Milton,  delighting  in  the 
detection,  and  exulting  that  the  poet's  reputation 
would  suffer  by  the  discovery.  More  malice  to 
a  deceased  fnend  cannot  well  be  imagined* 
Hawkins  adds,  "that  he  wished  well  to  the  ar- 
gument must  be  inferred  from  the  preface,  which 
indubitablv  was  written  by  him."  The  preface, 
it  is  well  known,  was  written  by  Johnson,  and 
for  that  reason  is  inserted  in  tlus  edition.  But 
if  Johnson  approved  of  the  argument,  it  was  no 
longer  than  while  he  believed  ii  founded  in  truth. 
Let  us  advert  to  his  own  words  in  that  very  pre- 
face. "Among  tlie  inquiries  to  wliich  the  ar- 
dour of  criticism  lias  naturally  given  occasion, 
none  is  more  obscure  in  itself,  or  more  worthy  of 
rational  curiosity,  tlian  a  retrospection  of  the 
progress  of  this  mighty  genius  in  the  construc- 
tion of  his  work ;  a  view  of  the  fabric  gradually 
rising,  perhaps  from  small  beginning,  till  ita 
foundation  rests  in  the  centre,  and  its  turrets 

rkle  in  the  skies ;  to  trace  back  the  structure, 
ugh  all  its  varieties,  to  the  simpUcity  of  the 
first  plan  ;  to  find  what  was  projected,  whence 
the  scheme  was  taken,  how  it  was  improved,  by 
what  assistance  it  was  executed,  and  from  what 
stores  the  materials  were  collected ;  whether  its 
founder  dug  them  from  the  quarries  of  nature, 
or  demolished  other  buildings  to  embellish  his 
own.**  JThese  were  the  motives  that  induced 
Johnson  to  assist  Lauder  with  a  preface :  and 
are  not  these  the  motives  of  a  critic  and  a  scho 
lar?  What  reader  of  taste,  what  man  of  real 
knowledge,  would  not  tliink  his  time  well  em- 
ploved  in  an  inquiry  so  curious,  so  interesting, 
and  instructive?  n  Lauder's  facts  were  really 
true,  who  would  not  be  glad,  without  the  small- 
est tincture  of  malevolence,  to  receive  real  in- 
formation ?  It  is  painful  to  be  thus  obliged  to 
vindicate  a  man  who,  in  his  heart,  towered  above 
the  petty  arts  of  fraud  and  imposition,  against  an 
iniudicious  l^iographer,  who  undertook  to  be  his 
editor,  and  the  protector  of  his  memory.  Ano- 
ther writer.  Dr.  Towers,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  Dr.  Johnson,  seems  to  Counte- 
nance this  calumny.  He  says,  "  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted,  but  that  Johnson's  aversion  to  Mil- 
ton's politics  was  the  cause  of  that  alacrity  with 
which  he  joined  with  Lauder  in  his  infatnous  at- 
tack on  our  great  epic  poet,  and  which  induced 
him  to  assist  in  that  transaction."  These  words 
would  seem  to  describe  an  accomplice,  were  they 
not  immediately  followed  by  an  express  declara- 
tioh,  that  Johnson  was  unacqtunnted  with  the  tm- 
postwre.  Dr.  Towers  adds,  "It  seems  to  have 
been  by  way  of  making  some  compensation  to 
the  memory  of  Milton,  for  the  share  he  had  in 
the  attack  of  Lauder,  that  Johnson  wrote  the 
Prologue,  spoken  by  Garrick,  at  Drury-Lane 
Theatre,  1750,  on  the  performance  of  the  Masque 
of  Comufl,  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand 
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daughter.^  Dr.  Towers  is  not  free  from  preju- 
dice ;  but,  as  Shakspcare  has  it,  "  he  begets  a 
lemperance,  to  give  it  smoothness."  He  is, 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  dispassionate  answer. 
When  Johnson  wrote  the  prologue,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  aware  of  the  malignant  ar^ 
tifices  practised  by  Lauder.  In  tlie  postscript 
to  Johnson's  preface,  a  subscription  is  proposed, 
for  reheving  the  grand-daughter  of  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost  Dr.  Towers  will  agree  that 
this  shows  Johnson's  alacrity  in  doing  good. 
That  alacrity  showed  itself  again  in  the  letter 
printed  in  tne  European  Magazine,  January, 
1785,  and  there  said  to  have  appeared  originally 
ID  the  General  Advertiser,  4tn  April,  1750,  by 
which  the  public  were  invited  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  paying  a  just  regard  to  the  illus- 
tnous  dead,  united  with  the  pleasure  of  doing 
ffood  to  the -living.  The  letter  add.s,  "to  assist 
mdustrious  indigence,  struggling  with  distress, 
and  debilitated  b^'  age,  is  a  display  of  virtue,  and 
an  acquisition  of  happiness  and  honour.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  would  be  thought  capable  of 
pleasure  in  reading  the  works  of  opr  incompara- 
ble Milton,  and  not  so  destitute  of  gratitude  as 
to  refuse  to  lay  out  a  trifle,  in  a  rational  and  ele- 
gant entertainment,  for  tne  benefit  of  his  living 
remains,  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  virtue,  the 
increase  ttf  their  reputation,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  doing  good,  should  appear  at  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  to-morrow,  Aprd  5,  when  Comus 
Unll  be  performed  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Foster,  grand-daughter  to  the  author,  and 
the  only  surviving  branch  of  his  family,  ^ota 
berUf  there  will  be  a  new  prologue  on  the  oc- 
casion, written  by  the  author  of  Irene,  and 
ipoken  by  Mr.  Garrick."  The  man  who  had 
thus  exerted  himself  to  serve  the  grand>daughter, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  entertained  personal 
malice  to  the  grand-father.  It  is  true,  that  the 
malevolence  of  Lauder,  as  well  as  the  impostures 
of  Archibald  Bower,  wore  fully  detecteti  by  the 
labours,  in  the  cause  of  truth,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Douglas,  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbur}*. 

' — "  Dimm  (jai  contudit  Ilydrnin, 
NoUque  (idah  porteuta  labore  ftubrgit.** 

But  the  pamphlet,  entitled,  "  Milton  \indirated 
from  the  charge  of  Plagiarism  brought  a^inst 
him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  and  LaudcT  himself  con- 
victed of  several  Forgeries  and  gross  Imoosi- 
tions  on  the  Public,  by  John  Douglas,  M.  A. 
Rector  of  E^ton  Constantine,  Saltrp,"  was  not 

?ublished  till  the  year  1751.  In  that  work,  p. 
7,  Dr.  Douglas  savs,  "It  is  to  be  hoped,  nay, 
it  is  acpecUdf  that  tJic  el»»gant  and  nervous  wri- 
ter, whos6  judicious  s«>ntiments  and  inimitable 
style  point  out  the  author  of  Laudcr^s  preface 
and  postscript,  will  no  lon^rer  allow  a  man  to 
vjume  himself  with  his  feather s^  who  appears  so 
little  to  have  deserved  his  assistance,  an  assist- 
ance which  I  am  persund?<l  woidd  never  have 
been  communicated,  had  there  been  the  least 
suspicion  of  those  facts,  which  I  have  been  the 
instniment  of  conveying  to  th*^  world."  We 
have  here  a  contemporarj*  teRlimonv  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  I^r.  Jolmson  throughout  the  wliole  of 
that  vile  transaction.  What  was  the  consequence 
of  the  re<iui»ition  made  by  Dr.  Douglas  ?  John- 
son, whose  ruling  passion  may  be  said  to  be  the 
love  of  truth,  convinced  Lauder,  thnt  it  would 
be  more  for  his  interest  to  make  a  full  confession 


of  his  guilt,  than  to  stand  forth  tlic  convicted 
champion  of  a  lie ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  drew 
up,  in  the  strongest  terms,  a  recantation,  in  a 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Douglass,  which  Lauder 
signed,  and  published  in  the  year  1751.  1  hat 
piece  will  n^main  a  lasting  memorial  of  the  ab- 
norrc*ice  with  which  Jolui^jon  Iw  held  a  vif>lation 
of  truth.  Mr.  Nichols,  whose  attachment  to 
his  illustrifjus  friend  was  unwearied,  showed 
him,  in  1780,  a  book  called  "  Remarks  on  John- 
son's Life  of  Milton,"  in  wliieh  the  affair  of 
Lauder  was  renewed  with  virulence,  and  a  po- 
etical  scale  in  the  Lilerarj'  Magazine,  1758,  (when 
Jolmson  had  ceased  to  write  in  that  collection) 
was  urged  as  an  additional  proof  of  deliberate 
malice.  He  read  the  libellous  passage  with  at«- 
tcntion,  and  instantlv  wrote  on  the  margin :  "  In 
the  business  of  Lauder  I  was  deceived,  parti  v  by 
tliinking  tlie  man  too  frantic  to  be  fraudulent 
Of  the  poetical  scale  quoted  from  the  Magazine  I 
am  not  the  author.  I  fancy  it  was  put  in  after  I 
had  quitted  that  work ;  for  1  not  onlv  did  not 
write  it,  but  I  do  not  remember  it."  As  a  critic 
and  a  scholar,  Johnson  was  willing  to  receive 
what  numbers,  at  the  time,  beUeved  to  be  true 
information :  when  he  found  that  the  whole 
was  a  forgery,  he  renounced  all  connexion  with 
the  author. 

In  March  1752,  he  felt  a  severe  stroke  of  af- 
fliction in  the  death  of  his  wife.  The  last  num- 
ber of  the  Rambler,  as  alreadv  mentioned,  was 
on  the  14th  of  that  month.  I'he  loss  of  Mrs. 
Johnson  was  then  approaching,  and  probably 
was  the  cause  that  put  an  end  to  tliose  admira- 
ble periodical  essays.  It  appears  that  she  died 
on  the  28th  of  March :  in  a  memorandum,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Prayers  and  Meditations,  that  is 
called  her  Dying  Day.  She  was  buried  at 
Bromley,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Howkesworth. 
Johnson  placed  a  Latin  inscription  on  her  tomb, 
in  which  he  celebrated  her  beautv.  With  the 
singularity  of  his  prayers  for  his  deceased  wife, 
from  that  time  to  tlie  end  of  hia  days,  the  worm 
is  sufficiently  acquainted.  On  Easter-day,  2*2d 
April,  1764,  liis  memorandum  savs  :  "  Thought 
on  Tetty,  poor  dear  Telty  ;  with  my  eyes  full. 
Went  to  church.  Af\er  sermon  I  recommended 
Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself;  and  my  father, 
mother,  brother,  and  Bathurst,  in  anollier.  I 
did  it  only  once,  so  far  as  it  might  be  lawful 
for  me."  In  a  prayer,  January  23,  1759,  ttie 
day  on  which  his  mother  was  buried,  he  com- 
mends, as  far  as  may  be  lawful,  her  soul  to  God, 
imploring  for  her  whatever  is  most  beneficial  to 
her  in  her  present  state.  In  this  habit  he  oer- 
severcil  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  Rev.  Mr, 
Strahan,  the  editor  of  the  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions, observes,  "  That  Johnson,  on  some  occa- 
sions, pravs  that  the  Almighty  may  have  had  mercy 
on  his  wife  and  Mr.  Thrale ;  evidently  supposmg 
their  sentence  to  have  been  already  passed  in  the 
Divine  Mind  ;  and  by  consequence,  pro\ing, 
that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  state  of  purgatory*,  and 
no  reason  for  praying  for  the  dead  tliat  could  im- 
peach the  sincAity  of  his  profession  as  a  Pro- 
testant." Mr.  Strahan  adds,  "That,  in  praying 
for  the  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  Johnson 
conformed  to  a  practice  which  has  been  retained 
by  many  learned  members  of  the  Established 
Churc:h,  though  the  Liturgy  no  longer  admits  it. 
If  tehere  the  tree  fallethy  there  it  shall  be  ;  if  our 
state,  at  the  close  of  life,  is  to  be  the  measure  of 
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Mr^il  lentence,  then  prayers  for  tli^  de&d,  be- 
ia|TuihW  fniidesa,  can  be  regarded  on  I  v  aa  the 
vam  oblationa  of  superatition.    But  of  &h  super- 
«itk>a«  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  least  unamiiL- 
Ue,  and  moat  incideffit  to  a  good  mind.    If  our 
amationa  of  kindneaa  be  intense,  thoie,  wborn 
vchave  revered  and  loved,  death  caimot  whoUy 
ndude  from  our  concern.     It  is  true,  for  the  rei^ 
aoo  just  mentioned,  such  evidences  of  our  sur- 
vning  affection  may  be  thought  ill-jud|^  ;  but 
■orely  they  are  generous,  and  some  Datural  ten- 
derness is  due  even  to  a  superstitioHj  which  thus 
oiiginatea  in  piety  and  benevolence.^*    These 
aentenoea,  extracted  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stmhaii^s 
preface,  if  they  are  not  a  full  justificAt  ion,  are, 
at  least,  a  beautiful  apology.    U  will  not  be  ijd- 
proper  to  add  what  Johnson  himself  lia^  hoid  on 
the  subject     Being  asked   by  Mr.  Bum  we  U,* 
what  he  thought  of  porfiatory  as  believed  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  ?    BSb  answer  woa,  ^^t  is  a 
very  harmless  doctrine.     They  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  neither  soob* 
Btinately  wicked  as  to  deserve  everJiLFtin|r  pu- 
nishment ;  nor  so  good  as  to  merit  being  adnut* 
ted  into  the  society  of  blessed  spirits  ;  atid,  there- 
fore, that  God  Is  graciously  pleased  to  allow  a 
middle  state,  where  they  may  be  purified  by  cer- 
tain degrees  of  suffering.     You  see  there  b  no 
tfain^  unreasonable  in  this ;  and  if  it  be  once  es* 
tablished  that  there  are  souls  in  pur^cory^  it  is 
as  proper  to  pray  for  them,  as  for  our  brethren 
of  mankind  who  are  yet  in  this  life."     This  was 
Dr.  Johnson^s  guess  into  futurity;  and  to  .guess 
is  the  utmost  that  man  can  do.     ^*  Shadows, 
doods,  and  darkness,  rest  upon  it" 

Mrs.  Johnson  left  a  daughter,  Lucy  Porter, 
by  her  firet  husband.  She  had  contracted  a. 
fiiendship  with  Mrs.  Anne  Williams,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Zachary  Williams,  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence in  South  Wales,  who  had  devoted  more 
Chan  thirty  years  of  a  long  life  to  the  Btiidy  of  the 
longitude,  and  was  thougnt  to  have  macfe  ^reat 
advances  towards  that  important  discovery. 
His  letters  to  Lord  Halifax,  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  partly  corrected  and  partly  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Johnson,  are  still  extant  ii)  tlie  liands 
of  Mr.  I^ichola.t  We  there  find  Dr.  W iUiiuna, 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  ptatiujtr,  thai 
he  had  prepared  an  instrument,  which  niij^lu  be 
called  an  epitome  or  miniature  of  the  termc|Uf^' 
ous  globe,  showing,  with  the  assistance  of  tahhifl 
constructed  by  himself,  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  ascertaining  thc^  Lon^Hude 
for  the  safety  of  navigation.  It  amtf^aru  that 
this  scheme  had  been  referred  to  Sir  Uanc  7iew~ 
ton;  but  that  great  philosopher  excufling  hlinei^ir 
on  account  ofhis  advanced  age,  all  applieatioag 
were  useless  till  1751,  when  Uic  subject  waa  re- 
ferred, by  order  of  Lord  Anson,  to  Dr.  Bradli^y^ 
the  celebrated  professor  of  astronomy^  tlia  ie- 
port  was  unfavourable,!  though  it  allows  that  a 
considerable  propess  had  been  tnade.  Dr. 
Williams,  after  all  his  labour  and  expense,  died 
in  a  short  time  ader,  a  melancholy  inalanre  of 
unrewarded  merit  His  daughter  posB4!£iKed  un- 
common talents,  and,  though  blind,  had  an  ala- 
crity of  mind  that  made  her  converaatmn  Dp:reC' 
able,  and  even  desirable.    To  relieve  and  up- 

*  Lift  of  Johoaon,  vol.  i.  p.  328.  4to  edition. 

f  Se«  Gentlemaa'a  Magszine  for  Nov.  and  P(^.  176^. 

I  Sm  OMCleinas'a  Mafazine  for  1787,  p.  1043- 
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pease  melancholy  reflections,  Johnson  took  her 
home  to  his  house  in  Gough-squafe.  In  1755, 
tiarrick  gave  her  a  benelit-play,  which  produced 
two  hundred  pounds.  In  1766,  she  published, 
by  subscription,  a  quarto  volume  of  Miscellap 
mcs,  and  increased  her  little  stock  to  three  hun- 
dred pounds.  That  fund,  with  Johnson's  pro- 
tection, supported  her  through  the  remainder  of 
her  life. 

During  the  two  years  in  which  the  Rambler 
was  carried  on,  the  Dictionary  proceeded  by  slow 
degrees.  In  May  1752,  having  composed  a 
prayer  preparatory  to  his  return  from  tears  and 
sorrow  to  the  dutiiis  of  Ufe,  he  resumed  his  fraud 
design,  and  went  on  with  vigour,  giving,  how- 
ever, occasional  assistance  to  his  friend  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  in  tlie  Adventurer,  which  began 
soon  afler  the  Rambler  was  laid  aside.  Some 
of  the  most  valuable  essays  in  that  collection 
were  from  the  pen  of  Johnson.  The  Dictionary 
was  com  pic  tea  towards  the  end  of  1754;  and. 
Cave  being  then  no  more,  it  was  a  mortification 
to  the  author  of  that  noble  addition  to  our  lan- 
guage, tliat  his  old  friend  did  not  live  to  see  the 
triumph  of  his  labours.  In  May  1755,  that 
great  work  was  uublished.  Jolmson  was  de- 
sirous that  it  should  come  from  one  who  had  ob- 
tained academical  honours ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pose his  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whafton,  ob- 
tained for  him,  in  tlic  preceding  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  diploma  for  a  master's  degree  from  tlie 
University  of  Oxford.  Garrick,  on  the  publi- 
cation 01  tlie  Dictionary,  wrote  tlie  following 
lines ; 

"Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  hell  boldly  advance, 
That  one  Eng lish  soldier  can  boat  Uta  of  France, 
Would  we  alter  th«;  boant,  from  the  Hword  to  the  pea. 
Our  odda  are  atill  frvaUT,  Mtill  greater  our  men. 
In  the  deep  miuet  of  science,  though  Frejichoien  may 

toil.  [Boyle  f 

Can  their  ttrenfth  l«e  compared  to  lA>cKe,  Newton,  or 
Let  themruliy  their  beroew,  send  forth  all  their  powera. 
Their  V(r»emen  and  proiemen,  then  match   them  with 

oura 
Fint  Shitkspeare  and  Milton,  like  (rods  in  the  fight 
Have  put  their  whole  drama  anil  epic  to  flight. 
In  Batiruv,  epistles,  and  odes  would  they  rope  7 
Their  numbers  retreui  before  Dryden  and  Pope. 
And  Johnson  well  nrm'd,  like  a  hero  of  yore. 
Has  beat  forty  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more.*' 

It  is,  perhaps,  needl<'38  to  mention,  that  Forty 
was  the  number  of  the  French  academy,  at  the 
time  when  their  Dictionary  was  published  to  set- 
tle their  lauj^uage. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  winter  preceding  this  grand 
publication,  the  late  Earl  of  Chesterfield  gave 
two  essays  in  Uie  periodical  paper  rallied  The 
World,  dated  November  28,  and  December  5, 
1754,  to  prepare  the  public  for  so  important  a 
work.  The  oriijinal  plan,  addressed  to  his 
Lordship  m  the  year  1 747,  is  there  mentioned  in 
terms  otthe  highest  praise  ;  and  this  was  under- 
stood, at  the  time,  to  be  a  courtly  way  of  soli- 
citing a  dedication  of  the  Dictionary  to  himself. 
Johnson  treated  this  civility  with  disdain.  He 
said  to  Garrick  and  others,  "1  have  sailed  a 
long  and  painful  voyage  round  the  world  of  the 
English  language,  and  does  he  now  send  out  two 
cock-boats  to  tow  me  into  harbour?"  He  had 
said,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Rambler,  that 
"having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
viitue,  1  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  mean- 
ness of  dedication."    Such  a  man,  when  he  had 
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AK  ESSAY  ON  THE  LIFE  AND 


finished  his , Dictionary,  **  not,**  as  he  says  him- 
■elf,  "  in  the  soft  obscurities  of  retirement,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  academic  bowers,  but  amidst 
inconvenience  and  distraccion,  in  sickness  and 
in   sorrow,  and  without  the  patronage  of  the 


Great,**  was  not  hkely  to  be  cauvht  by  tlie  lure 
thrown  out  by  Lord  Chesteriieid.  He  had  in 
vain  sought  the  patronage  of  that  nobleman; 


and  his  pride,  exasperated  by  disappointment, 
drew  from  him  the  following  letter,  dated  in  the 
month  of  February,  1755. 

**Tothe  Right  Han.  the  Earl  </  Chesterfield. 
"  Mt  Lord, 

"  I  have  been  lately  informed,  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  The  World,  that  two  papers,  in  w-nich 
my  Dictionary  is  recommended  to  the  public, 
were  written  By  your  Lordship.  To  be  so  dis- 
tinguished, is  an  honour  which,  being  yery  littJe 
accustomed  to  favours  from  the  great,  I  know 
not  well  how  to  receive,  or  in  what  terms  to  ac- 
knowledge. 

**  When,  upon  some  alight  encouragement,  I 
first  yisited  your  Lordship,  I  was  overpowenMl, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  the  enchantment  of 
your  address,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wish, 
that  I  might  boast  myself  U  vmnquewr  du  vain' 
oiintr  4t  la  terrt ;  that  I  micht  obtain  that  regard 
K>r  which  I  aaw  the  world  contending.  But  I 
found  my  attendance  00  Uttle  encouraged,  that 
neither  pride  nor  modesty  would  suffer  me  to 
continue  it  When  I  had  once  addressed  your 
Lordship  in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  the  art 
of  pleasmg,  which  a  retired  and  uncourtly  scho- 
lar can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that  1  could ; 
and  no  man  is  well  pleased  to  have  his  all  ne- 
glected, be  it  ever  so  little. 

''Seven  years,  my  Lord,  have  now  passed 
since  I  waited  in  jrour  outward  room,  or  was  re- 
pulsed from  your  door;  during  which  time  I  have 
bc«n  pushing  on  my  work  through  difficulties  of 
which  it  is  useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought 
it  at  last  to  the  verge  of  pubhcation,  without  one 
act  of  assistance,  one  word  of  encouragement, 
or  one  smile  of  favour.  Such  treatment  1  did 
not  expect,  for  I  never  had  a  patron  before. 

"The  Shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  acquainted 
with  Love,  and  found  him  a  native  of  the  rocks. 

"is  not  a  patron,  my  Lord,  one  who  looks 
with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling  for  life  in 
the  water,  and,  when  he  has  reached  ground, 
encumbers  him  with  help?  The  notice  which 
▼ou  have  been  pleased  to  take  of  my  labours, 
had  it  been  early,  had  beeh  kind :  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifi*erent,  and  cannot 
enjoy  it ;  till  I  am  solitary,  and  cannot  impart 
H ;  titl  I  am  known,  and  do  not  want  it  I  hope 
it  is  no  yery  cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  ob- 
ligations where  no  benefit  has  been  received ;  or 
to  be  unwilUnf  that  the  public  should  consider 
me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron,  which  Providence 
has  enablea  me  to  do  for  myself. 

"Havinc  carried  on  my  work  thus  far  with 
so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer  of  learning,  I 
shall  not  be  disappointed,  though  I  should  con« 
dude  it,  if  less  be  possible,  with  less ;  for  I  have 
been  long  wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in 
which  I  once  boasted  myself  with  so  muoi  ex- 
ultation, 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  humble. 
And  most  obedient  servant, 

Samuel  JoBusoir.'' 


Ir  is  saidf  upon  ^ood  authority,  that  Johnson 
once  received  from  Lord  Cliostortield  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds.  It  were  to  be  wished  tliat  the 
secret  had  never  transpired.  It  was  mean  to  re- 
ceive it,  and  meaner  to  give  it.  It  may  be  ima- 
gined, that  for  Johnson's  ferocity,  as  it  has  been 
called,  there  was  some  foundation  in  liis  finances; 
and,  as  his  Dictionary  was  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, that  money  was  now  to  flow  in  upon  him. 
The  reverse  was  the  case.  For  his  subsiHtence, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  he  had  received 
at  different  times  the  amount  of  his  contract ;  and 
when  his  receipts  were  produced  to  him  at  a  ta- 
vern dinner,  given  by  the  booksullers,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  b^en  paid  a  hundred  pounds  and  up- 
wards more  than  his  due.  I'hc  author  of  a 
book,  called  Ltxiphanet*  written  by  a  Mr. 
Campbell,  a  Scotchman,  and  purser  of  a  man 
of  war,  endeavoured  to' blast  his  laurels,  but  in 
vain.  The  world  applauded,  and  Johnson  ne- 
ver replied.  "  Abuse,"  he  said,  "  is  often  of 
service :  Uiere  is  nothing  so  dangerous  to  an 
author  as  silence  ;  his  name,  like  a  shuttlecock, 
must  be  beat  backward  and  forward,  or  it  falls 
to  the  ground.**  Lexiphanes  professed  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  pleasant  manner  of  Lucian  ;  but 
humour  was  not  the  talent  of  the  writer  of  Lexi- 

E banes.  As  Dryden  says,  ^  He  had  too  much 
orse-play  in  his  raillery.** 
It  was  in  the  suihmer  of  1754,  that  the  pre- 
sent writer  became  acquainted  with 'Dr.  John- 
son. The  cause  of  his  iirst  visit  is  related  by 
Mrs.  Piozzi  nearly  in  the  following  manner: 
"Mr.  Murphy  bemg  engaged  in  a  periodical 
paper,  the  Gray*s-Inn  Journal,  was  at  a  friend's 
bouse  in  the  country,  and  not  being  disposed  to 
lose  pleasure  for  business,  wished  to  content  liis 
bookseller  by  some  unstudied  essay.  He  there- 
fore took  up  a  French  Journal  Littirairff  and 
translatin(Ef  something  he  liked,  sent  it  away  to 
town.  Time,  however  discovered  that  he  trans- 
lated from  the  French  a  Rambler,  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  English  without  acknow- 
ledgment. Upon  this  discovery,  Mr.  Mtiri)hy 
thought  it  right  to  make  his  excuses  to  Dr.  John- 
son. He  went  next  day,  and  found  him  covered 
with  soot,  hke  a  chimney-sweeper,  in  a  little 
room,  as  if  he  had  been  acting  Lungs  in  the  Al- 
chymist,  making  ather.  This  being  told  by  Mr. 
Murphy  in  company,  '  Come,  come,'  said  Dr. 
Johnson,  *the  story  is  black  enough  ;  but  it  was 
a  happv  day  that  brought  you  first  to  my  house.*** 
Ailer  this  nrst  visit,  the  author  of  this  narrati\c 
by  degrees  grew  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson. 
The  ffnt  striking  sentence,  that  he  heard  from 
him,  was  in  a  few  days  afler  the  publication  of 
Lord  BoUngbroke's  posthumous  works.  Mr. 
Garrick  asked  him,  "  If  he  had  seen  them  ?*» 
"Yes,  I  have  seen  them.**  **What  do  vou 
think  of  them?**  "  Think  of  them!"  He  made 
a  long  pause,  and  then  replied:  "Think  of 
them !  A  scoundrel  and  a  coward !  A  scoun- 
drel, who  spent  his  Ufe  in  charging  a  gun  against 
Christianity  ;  and  a  coward,  who  was  afraid  of 
hearing  the  report  of  his  own  gun ;  but  left  half- 
a-crown  to  a  hungry  Scotchman  to  draw  the 
trigj^er  after  his  death.**  His  mind,  at  this  time 
strained  and  over-laboured  by  constant  exertion. 


•Thw  work  wm   noC  publUhcd  until  the  yeir  1767. 
when  Dr.  Johnmn's  DicUooary  wu  fully  MUbUshcd  in 
*    '        C. 
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called  lor  an  interval  of  rrposc  and  indolence. 
But  indolence  was  tlie  time  of  danger ;  it  was 
then  that  his  spirifa,  not  employed  abroad,  turn- 
ed with  inward  hostility  against  himself.  His 
retlcclions  on  liis  own  Ufc  and  conduct  were  al- 
ways 'severe :  and,  wishing  to  be  immaculate, 
he  destroyed  his  own  peace  by  unnecessary 
scruples.  He  tells  us,  timt  when  he  surveyed 
his  past  life,  he  discovered  notliing  but  a  barren 
waste  of  time,  with  some  disorders  of  body,  and 
disturbances  of  miod,  very  near  to  madness. 
His  life,  he  say*,  lioui  liis  eoJie.'it  youih,  was 
wasted  in  a  morning  bed ;  and  bis  reigning  sin 
was  a  general  slugmshness,  to  which  he  was  al- 
ways inclined,  and  in  part  of  his  life,  almost 
compelled,  by  morbid  melancholy,  and  weari- 
ness of  njjnd.  This  was  his  constitutional  ma- 
lady ;  derived,  perhaps,  from  his  father,  who 
was,  at  times,  overcast  witli  a  gloom  that  bor- 
dered on  in.^anity.  When  to  Uiis  it  is  added, 
that  Johnson,  about  the  a^e  of  twenty,  drew  up 
a  description  of  his  infirmities,  for  Dr.  Swinfen, 
at  that  time  an  eminent  physician  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  and  received  an  answer  to  his  letter,  im- 
porting, that  the  symptoms  indicated  a  future 
privation  of  reason ;  who  can  wonder  that  he 
was  troubled  witli  melancholy  and  dejection  of 
spirit  7  An  apprehension  of  the  worst  calamity 
tnat  can  befall  human  nature  hung  over  him  all 
the  rest  of  his  life,  like  the  sword  of  the  tyrant 
suspended  over  his  ^ucst.  In  his  sixtieth  year 
he  had  a  mind  to  wnte  the  history  of  his  melan- 
choly; but  he  desisted,  not  knowing,  whether 
H  would  not  too  much  disturb  him.  In  a  Latin 
Poem,  however,  to  which  he  has  prefixed  as  a 
title,  rNflOI  ZEAYTON,  he  has  left  a  picture  of 
himself,  drawn  with  as  much  truth,  and  as  firm 
a  hand,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Ho- 
garth or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  The  learnt 
reader  will  find  the  original  Poem  in  this  vo- 
lume, and  it  is  hoped  that  a  translation,  or  ratlier 
imitation,  of  so  curious  a  piece  will  not  be  im- 
proper in  this  place. 

KNOW  YOURSELF. 

(arTEK  REVISING.  AND  ENLARGING    THE  ENGLISH 
LEXICON    OR   DICTIONARY.) 

Whew  Scalig-er,  whole  years  of  labour  past, 
Briield  his  Lexicon  complete  at  last. 
And  weary  of  his  task,  with  wond'riDf  eyea. 
Saw  from  words  pUed  on  words  a  fabric  rise. 
He  cursed  the  industry,  inertly  stroiifr, 
In  creeping  toil  that  could  persist  so  long, 
And  if.  enrai^ed  be  cried.  Heaven  meant  to  shed 
Its  keenest  vengv>ance  on  the  iruiltv  head, 
The  drudgery  of  words  the  damn  d  would  know, 
Doom'd  to  write  Lexicons  in  endless  wo.* 

Yetf  you  had  cause,  great  Genius,  to  repent ; 
'*  You  lost  good  days  that  might  be  better  spent  ;** 
Tou  well  might  grudge  the  hours  of  lingering  pain. 
And  view  your  learned  labours  with  disdain. 
To  you  were  given  tlie  large  expanded  mind. 
The  flame  of  genius,  and  the  taste  refined 
Twas  yours  on  eagle  winn  akift  to  soar, 
Aad  amidst  rolling  worlds  the  Great  First   Cauae  ex- 
plore; 
To  fix  the  eras  of  recorded  time, 
Aod  live  in  every  age  and  every  clime , 
Keeord  the  Chiefs,  who  propt  their  Country's  eaoae  { 
Who  fimnded  Empires,  and  established  Laws ; 


*8aa  8califer*s  Epigram  on 
ealed  withoot  doabi  by  Dr.  '  ' 


this  •ubiflctt  eonuniml- 
Gent.  Mac .  1748, 


To  learn  whate'er  th<*  Sage,  with  virtue  fl>anght, 
Wliate'fr  the  Muse  of  moral  wisdom  taughU 
These  were  your  quarry ;  these  to  you  were  knows 
And  the  world's  ample  volume  was  your  own. 

Yet  wam'd  by  me,  ye  pigmy  Wits,  beware, 
Nor  with  immortal  Scaliger  compare. 
For  roe,  though  his  example  strike  my  view 
Oh  !  not  for  me  his  footsteps  to  pursue. 
Whether  first  Nature,  unpropitjous,  cold, 
This  clay  compounded  in  a  ruder  mould  ; 
Or  the  slow  current,  loitering  at  my  heart. 
No  gleam  of  wit  or  fhnry  can  impart ; 
Whate'er  the  cause,  from  me  no  numbers  flow 
No  visions  warm  me,  and  no  raptures  glow. 
A  mind  like  Scaliger's,  superior  still. 
No  grief  conld  conquer,  no  misfortunes  chill. 
Though  for  the  maze  of  words  his  native  skiea 
He  seem'd  to  quit,  'twas  but  a^n  to  rise ; 
To  mount  once  more  to  the  bright  source  of  day, 
And  view  the  wonders  of  th'  ethereal  way. 
The  love  of  Fame  his  generous  boaom  fired ; 
Each  Science  hail'd  him.  and  each  Muse  inspired. 
For  him  the  Sons  of  Learning  trimm'd  the  bays, 
And  Nations  grew  harmonious  in  his  praise. 

My  task  peribrm'd,  aad  all  my  laboon  o'er. 
For  me  what  lot  has  Fortune  now  in  store  1 
The  listless  will  succeeds,  that  worst  disease, 
The  rack  of  Indolence,  the  sluggish  ease. 
Care  grows  on  care,  and  o*er  my  aching  brain 
Black  melancholy  pours  her  morbid  train. 
No  kind  relief,  no  lenitive  at  hand, 
I  seek  at  midnight  clubs  the  social  band. 
But  midnight  clubs,  where  wit  with  noise  < 
^"bere  Comus  revels,  and  where  wine  inspiraa, 
Delight  no  more:  I  seek  my  lonely  bed, 
And  call  on  Sleep  to  soothe  my  languid  bead. 
But  Sleep  from  these  sad  lids  flies  far  aw^y  ; 
I  mourn  all  night,  and  dread  the  coming  day. 
Exhausted,  tired,  I  throw  my  eyes  anxuid. 
To  find  some  vacant  spot  on  classic  ground  ; 
And  soon,  vain  hope  !  I  form  a  grand  design ; 
Languor  succeeds,  and  all  my  powers  decline. 
If  Science  open  not  her  riobtwt  vein. 
Without  materials,  all  our  toil  is  vain. 
A  form  to  rugged  stone  when  Phidias  gives. 
Beneath  his  touch  a  new  creation  lives. 
Remove  bis  marble,  and  his  genius  dies ; 
With  nature,  then,  no  breathing  statue  vies. 

Whate'er  I  plan,  I  feel  my  powers  confined 
By  Fortune's  frown  and  penury  of  mind. 
I  boast  no  knowledge  glean'd  with  toil  and  strife. 
That  bright  reward  of  a  well-acted  life. 
I  view  myself,  while  Reason's  feeble  light 
Shoots  a  pale  glimmer  through  the  gloom  of  night. 
While  passions,  error,  phantoms  of  the  brain. 
And  vain  opinioins,  fill  the  dark  domain ; 
A  dreary  void,  whore  fears  with  grief  combined 
Waste  all  within,  and  desolate  the  mind. 

What  then  remains  1  Must  I  in  slow  decline 
To  mute  inglorious  ease  old  age  resign  7 
Or,  bold  Ambition  kindling  in  my  breast. 
Attempt  some  arduous  task  ?  Or,  were  it  best, 
Broodmg  o'er  Lexicons  to  pass  the  day, 
Aikl  in  that  labour  drudge  my  lift  away  1 


Such  is  the  picture  for  which  Dr.  Johnson  sat 
to  himseUl  He  gives  the  prominent  features 
of  his  character ;  his  lassitude,  his  morbid  me- 
lancholy,  his  love  of  fame,  his  dejection,  his  ta- 
vern parties,  and  his  wandering  reveries.  Vacua 
nuda  somnia  mentis,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  written  ;  all  are*  painted  in  miniattire,  but 
in  vivid  colours,  by  his  own  hand.  His  idea  of 
writing  more  dictionaries  was  not  merely  said 
in  verse.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  was  at  that  time 
an  eminent  printer,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  remembers  that  he  engaged  in  a 
Commercial  Dictionary,  and,  as  RPPears  by  the 
rweipts  in  his  possession*  was  paid  his  price  for 
several  sheets ;  but  he  soon  relinquishoa  the  an- 
dertaking.    It  is  probable  that  be  found  himMlf 
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not  sufficiently  versed  in  tliat  branch  of  know- 
ledge. - 

He  was  a^in  reduced  to  the  expedient  of 
sliort  compositions  for  the  supply  ol  the  d:  v. 
The  writfti-  of  this  narrative  has  now  before  ! '  m 
a  letter  in  Dr.  Johnson's  hind-wnting,  whicli 
shows  t<io  dltftress  and  me!  inclioly  situation  of 
the  man  who  had  written  the  Rambler,  and 
finished  the  great  work  of  his  Dictionary.  The 
letter  is  directed  to  Mr.  Richardson  (the  author 
of  Clarissa,)  and  is  as  follows : 

"  Sir, 
"  I  am  obliged  to  entreat  your  assistance.  I 
am  now  under  an  arrest  for  five  pounds  eigh- 
teen shillings.  Mr.  Stiahan,  from  whom  I  should 
have  received  the  necce^sary  help  in  this  case,  is 
not  at  home ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  not  finding  Mr. 
Millar.  If  you  will  be  so  «^ood  as  to  send  me 
this  sum,  I  will  very  gratefully  repay  you,  and 
add  it  to  all  former  obligations. 
*'  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient, 

"  and  most  humble  servant, 

"Samubl  Johnson."- 
**  Googh-Sqaare,  it  March.** 

In  the  margin  of  this  letter  there  is  a  memo- 
randum in  these  words:  "March  16,  1756, 
Sent  six  guineas.  Witness,  Wm.  Richardson." 
For  the  honour  of  an  admired  writer  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  that  we  do  not  find  a  more  liberal  en- 
try. To  his  firiond  in  distress  he  sentei^ht  shil- 
lings more  than  was  wanted.  Had  an  incident 
of  this  kmd  occurred  in  one  of  his  Romances, 
Richardson  would  have  known  how  to  grace 
his  hero ;  but  in  fictitious  scenes,  generosity  costs 
the  writer  nothing. 

About  this  time  Johnson  contributed  several 
papers  to  a  periodical  Miscellany,  called  *'The 
Visitor,"  from  motives  which  are  hiohhr  ho- 
nourable to  him,  a  compassionate  re^anl  for  the 
late  Mr.  Christopher  Smart  The  Criticism  on 
Pope's  Elpitaphs  appeared  in  that  work.  In  a 
short  time  after  he  became  a  reviewer  in  the 
Literary  Magazine,  under  the  auspices  of  tlie 
late  Mr.  N«^wherry,  a  man  of  a  projecting  head, 
good  taste,  and  great  industry.  This  employ- 
ment engrossed  but  little  of  Johnson's  time 
He  resigned  himself  to  indolence,  took  no  exer- 
cise, rose  about  two,  and  then  received  the  visits 
of  his  friends.  Authors  long  since  forgotten, 
waited  on  him  as  their  oracle,  and  he  save  re- 
sponses in  the  chair  of  criticism.  He  listened 
to  the  complaints,  the  schemes,  and  the  hopes 
and  fears,  of  a  crowd  of  inferior  writers,  "  who." 
he  said,  in  the  words  of  Roger  Ascham,  "  lived, 
men  knew  not  Aoio,  atid  died  obscure,  men  marked 
noi  whenJ**  He  believed  that  he  could  give  a 
better  history  of  Gruh-street  than  any  man  liv- 
ing[.  His  house  was  filled  with  a  succession  of 
visitors  till  four  or  five  in  the  evening.  During 
the  whole  tim;*  he  presided  at  his  tea-table.  Tea 
was  his  favourite  beverage ;  and,  when  the  late 
Jonas  Han  way  pronounced  his  anathema  against 
the  use  of  tea,' Johnson  rose  in  defence  of  his  ha- 
bitual practice,  declaring  himself"  in  that  article 
a  hardened  sinner,  who  had  for  years  diluted  his 
meals  with  the  infusion  of  that  fascinating  plant ; 
whose  tea-kettle  had  no  time  to  cool :  who  with 
tea  solaced  the  midnight  hour,  and  with  tarn  wel- 
comed tha  monauig." 


The  proposal  for  a  new  edition  of  Shakspear^ 
which  had  formerly  f  liscarried,  was  resumed  in 
the  year  1756.  'I  i>e  huuksellers  readily  agreed 
to  his  terms;  and  s'll'-iription- tickets  were  is- 
sued out  For  undertaking  this  work^  money, 
he  confessed  was  the  inciting  motive.  His  friends 
exerted  thcmselvts  to  proniotr  his  interest;  and, 
in  the  mean  time,  he  engaged  in  a  new  periodi- 
cal production  called  "The  Idler."  The  first 
number  appeared  on  Saturday,  April  15,  1758; 
and  the  last,  April  5,  1760.  The  profits  of  this 
work,  and  the  subscriptions  for  the  new  edition 
of  Shakspcare,  were  the  means  by  which  he 
supported  himself  for  four  or  five  years.  In 
1759  was  published  "  Rassclas,  Prince  of  Abys 
sinia."  His  translation  of  Lobo^s  voyage  to 
Abyssinia  seems  to  have  pointed  out  that  coun- 
try for  the  scene  of  action ;  and  RaasUa  ChrUtot, 
the  General  of  Sidtan  Segued,  mentioned  in  that 
work,  most  probably  suggested  the  name  of  the 
prince.  The  author  wanted  to  set  out  on  a  jouiw 
ney  to  Litchfield,  in  order  to  pay  the  last  offices 
of  filial  piety  to  his  mother,  who,  at  'the  age  of 
ninety,  was  then  near  her  dissolution  ;  but  mo- 
ney was  necessary.  Mr.  Johnston,  a  booksel 
ler,  who  has  long  since  left  off  business,  gave 
one  hufidred  pounds  tor  the  copy.  With  this 
supply  Johnson  set  out  for  Litcnficld ;  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  close  the  eyes  of  a  parent 
whom  ho  loved.  He  attended  the  funeral, 
which,  as  appears  among  his  memorandums, 
was  on  the  23d  of  January,  1759. 

Johnson  now  found  it  necessary  to  retrench 
his  expenses.  He  gave  up  his  house  in  Gough 
square.  Mrs.  Williams  went  Into  lodgings. 
He  retired  to  GrayVinn,  and  soon  removedto 
chambers  in  the  Inner-Temple-Iane,  where  he 
lived  in  poverty,  total  idleness,  and  the  pride  ot 
literature.  Magni  atai  nommis  umbra.  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  (the  father  of  Lord  St  Helens,  the 
present  minister  at  Madrid,)  a  man  distin- 
guished through  life  for  his  benevolence  and 
other  amiable  qualities,  used  to  say,  that  he  paid 
-a  morning  visit  to  Johnson,  intending  from  Iiia 
chambers  to  send  a  letter  into  the  City  ;  but,  to 
his  ^at  surprise,  he  found  an  author  by  oro- 
fession  without  pen,  ink,  or  paper.  The  late 
Dr.  Douglas,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  was  also 
among  those  who  endeavoured,  by  constant  at- 
tention, to  soothe  the  cares  of  a  mind  which  he 
knew  to  be  afflicted  with  gloomjr  apprehensions. 
At  one  of  the  parties  made  at  liis  house,  Bosco- 
vich,  the  Jesuit,  who  had  then  lately  introduced 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  at  Rome^  and,  afler 
publishing  an  elegant  Latin  poem  on  the  sub- 
ject, was  made  a  r ellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
was  one  of  the  company  invited  to  meet  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  conversation  at  first  was  mostly 
in  French.  Johnson,  though  thoroughly  versed 
in  that  language,  and  a  professed  adniiier  oi 
Boileau  and  jLa  Bruyere,  did  not  understand  its 
pronunciation,  nor  could  he  speak  it  himself 
with  propriety.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening  the 
talk  was  in  Latin.  Boscovich  had  a  ready 
current  flow  of  that  flimsy  phraseology  witn 
which  a  priest  may  travel  through  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany.  Johnson  scorned  what  he  called 
colloquial  barbarisms,  ft  was  his  pride  to  speak 
his  best  He  went  on,  after  a  little  practice, 
with  ma  much  facility  as  if  it  was  his  native 
tongue.  One  sentence  his  writer  well  remem- 
bers.    Obaerving  that  Fontenelle  at  first  op* 
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pOMd  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  and  embraced 
It  afterwards,  his  words  were:  FonteneUus,  ni 
falior  in  extrem  senectiUCf  fidt  transfuga  ad 
castra  ^e%Dtoniana. 

We  have  now  travelled  through  that  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  life  which  was  a  perpetual  strug- 
gle with  ditficultiea.  Halcyon  days  are  now  to 
open  upon  him.  In  the  month  of  Alay  1762, 
his  Majesty,  to  reward  Uterary  merit,  si^ified 
his  pleasure  to  grant  to  Johnson  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  Earl  of 
Bute  was  minister.  Lord  Loughborough,  who, 
perhaps,  was  originally  a  mover  in  the  business, 
had  authority  to  mention  it.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Johnson ;  but,  having  heard 
much  of  his  independent  spirit,  and  of  the 
downfall  of  Osborne  the  bookseller,  he  did  not 
know  but  his  benevolence  might  be  rewarded 
witli  a  folio  on  his  head.  He  desired  the  au- 
thor of  these  memoirs  to  undertake  the  task. 
This  writer  thought  the  opportunity  of  doing  so 
much  good  the  most  happy  incident  in  his  life. 
He  went,  without  delay,  to  the  chambers  in 
the  Inner  Temple-lane,  which,  in  fact,  were  the 
abode  of  wretchedness.  By  slow  and  studied 
approaches  the  message  was'disclosed.  Johnson 
made  a  long  pause  :  he  asked  if  it  was  seriously 
intended  7  He  fell  into  a  profound  meditation, 
and  his  own  definition  of  a  pensioner  occurred 
to  him.  He  was  told,  '*That  he,  at  least,  did 
not  come  within  the  definition.'*  H^  desired  to 
meet  next  day  and  dine  at  the  Mitre'  Tavern. 
At  that  meeting  he  gave  up  all  his  scruples.  On 
the  following  day  I^rd  Loughborough  conduct- 
ed him  to  the  Earl  of  Bute.  The  conversation 
that  passed  was  in  the  evening  related  to  this 
writer  Inr  Dr.  Johnson.  He  expressed  his 
sense  of*^  his  Majesty's  bounty,  and  thought 
himself  the  more  highly  honoured,  as  the  favour 
was  not  bestowed  on  him  for  having  dipped  his 
pen  in  faction.  "No,  Sir,"  said  Lord  Bute, 
"it  is  not  offered  to  you  for  having  dipped  your 
pen  in  faction,  nor  with  a  design  that  you  ever 
should."  Sir  John  Hawkins  will  have  it,  that 
after  this  interview,  Johnson  was  often  pressed 
to  wait  on  Lord  Bute  :  but  with  a  sullen  spirit 
refused  to  comply.  However  that  be,  Johnson 
was  never  heard  to  utter  a  disrespectful  word  of 
that  nobleman.  The  writer  of^this  essay  re- 
members a  circumstance  which  may  throw  some 
liffht  on  this  subject  The  late  Dr.  Rose,  of 
Criiswick,  whom  Johnson  loved  and  respected, 
contended  for  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Scotch 
writers  ;  and  Ferguson's  book  on  Civil  Society, 
then  on  the  eve  of  publication,  he  said,  would 
give  the  laurel  to  North  Britain.  **  Alas !  what 
can  he  do  upon  that  subject  7"  said  Johnson  : 
**AristoUe,  Polybius,  Grotius,  Puflendorf^  and 
Burlemaqui,  have  reaped  in  that  field  iiefore 
him."  "He  will  treat  it,"  said  Dr.  Rose,  "in 
a  new  mannner."  "  A  new  manner !  Buck- 
inffer  had  no  hands,  and  he  wrote  his  name 
with  his  toes  at  Charing-cross,  for  half-a-crown- 
a-piece ;  that  was  a  new  manner  of  writing !" 
Dr.  Rose  replied,  "  If  that  will  not,  satisfy  you, 
I  will  name  a  writer,  whom  you  must  allow  to 
be  the  best  in  the  kingdom."  "  Who  is  that  ?" 
•*  The  Elarl  of  Bute,  when  he  vnx)te  an  order  for 
roar  pension."  "  There,  Sir,"  said  Johiison, 
**  you  have  me  in  the  toil :  to  Lord  Bute  I  must 
allow  whatever  praise  you  may  claim  for  him." 
Inffratitode  was  no  part  of  Johnson's  character. 
•       (c) 


Being  now  in  the  possession  of  a  regolar  in^ 
come,  Johnson  left  his  chambers  in  the  Templei 
and  once  more  became  master  of  a  house  in 
Johnson's-court,  Fleet-street  Dr.  Levet,  his 
friend  and  physician  in  ordinary,^  paid  liis  daily 
visits  with  assiduity  ;  made  tea  all  the  morning, 
talked  what  he  had  to  say,  and  did  not  expect 
an  answer.  Mrs.  Williams  had  her  apartment 
in  the  house,  and  entertained  her  benefactor 
with  more  enlarged  conversation.  Chemistij 
was  part  of  Johnson's  amusement  For  this 
love  of  experimental  philosophy.  Sir  John 
Hawkins  thinks  an  apology  necessary.  He 
tells  us,  with  great  gravity,  that  curiosity  was 
the  only  object  in  view  ;  not  an  intention  to 
grow  suddenly  rich  by  the  philosopher's  stone, 
or  the  transmutation  oC  metals.  To  enlarge  his 
circle,  Johnson  once  more  had  recourse  to  a 
literary  club.  Tliis  was  at  the  Turk's  Head, 
in  Gerard-street,  Soho,  on  every  Tuesday 
evening  through  the  year.  The  members 
were,  besides  himself^  the  Right  Hon.  Eklmund 
Burke,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr^  Nugent,  Dr 
Goldsmith,  the  late  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk, 
Mr.  Langton,  Mr.  Chamier,  Sir  John  I^aw* 
kins,  and  some  others.  Johnson's  affection  fbi^ 
Sir  Joshua  was  founded  on  a  long  acquaintance, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  virtues  and 
amiable  quahties  of  that  excellent  artist  He 
deUghted  in  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Burke. 
He  met  him  for  the  first  time  at  Mr.  Garrick's. 
several  years  ag9.  On  the  next  day  he  said,  "I 
suppose,  Murphy,  you  are  proud  of  your  coun- 
tryman. Cum  talis  sit  utinam  nostbr  bs« 
SET  7"  From  that  time  his  constant  observation 
was,  '"That  a  man  of  sense  could  not  meet  Mr. 
Burke  by  accident,  under  a  gateway  to  avoid  a 
shower,  without  oeing  convinced  that  he  was 
the  first  man  in  England."  Johnson  felt  not 
only  kindness,  but  zeal  and  ardour  for  his 
friends.  He  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
advance  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He 
loved  him,  though  he  knew  his  failings,  and 
particularly  the  leaven  of  envy,  which  corroded 
the  mind  of  that  ele^nt  writer,  and  made  him 
impatient,  without  disguise,  of  the  praises  be- 
stowed on  any  person  whatever.  Of  this  in* 
firmity,  which  marked  Goldsmith's  character, 
Johnson  gave  a  remarkable  instance.  It  hap* 
pened  that  he  went  with  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
and  Goldsmith  to  see  the  Fantoccini,  which 
were  exhibited  some  years  ago  in  or  near  the 
Haymarket  They  admirecT  the  curious  me- 
chanism by  which  the  puppets  were  made  to 
walk  the  stage,  draw  a  cnair  to' the  table,  sit 
down,  writn  a  letter,  and  perform  a  variety  of 
other  actions,  with  such  dexterity,  that  "  though 
Nature's  joumej-men  made  the  men,  they  inu« 
tated  humanity"  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
spectator.  The  entertainment  being  over,  the 
throe  friends  retired  to  a  tavern.  Johnson  and 
Sir  Joshua  talked  with  pleasure  of  what  theT 
had  seen ;  and  says  Johnson,  in  a  tone  of  act 
miration,  "How  the  little  fellow  brandished 
his  spontoon  !"  "  There  is  notiiing  in  it," 
replied  Goldsmith,  starting  up  with  impatience ; 
"  give  me  a  spontoon ;  I  can  do  it  as  well  my* 
self." 

Enjoying  his  amusements  at  his  weekly  clnfa^ 
and  happy  in  a  state  of  independence,  Johnson 


*  See  MuMoa's  j^pitaph  on  him. 
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gained  in  the  year  1765  another  resource,  which 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  exempt 
him  from  the  solicitudes  of  life.  He  was  intro- 
duced to  the  late  Mr.  Thrale  and  his  family. 
Mrs.  Piozzi  has  related  the  iact,  and  it  is  there- 
fore needless  to  repeat  it  in  this  place*  The 
author  of  this  narrative  looks  back  to  the  share 
he  had  in  that  business  with  self-conrntulation, 
since  he  knows  the  tenderness  whicn  from  that 
time  soothed  Johnson's  cares  at  Streatham,  and 
frolonged  a  valuable  life.  The  subscribers  to 
Shakspeare  began  to  despair  of  ever  seeing  the 
promised  edition.  To  acquit  himself  of  this  ob- 
ligation, he  went  to  work  unwillingly^  but  pro- 
ceeded with  vigour.  In  the  month  of  October, 
1765,  Shakspeare  was  published;  and,  in  a  short 
time  after,  the  University  of  Dublin  sent  over  a 
diploma,  in  honourable  terms,  creating  him  a 
Doctor  of  Laws.  Oiford,  in  eifht  or  ten  years 
afterwards,  followed  the  example ;  and  till  then 
Johnson  never  assumed  the  title  of  Doctor.  In 
1766  his  constitution  seemed  to  be  in  a  'apid  de- 
cline ;  and  that  morbid  melancholy  which  often 
clouded  his  understanding,  came  upon  him  with 
a  deeper  gloom  than  ever.  Mr.  anci  Mrs.  Thrale 
paid  him  a  visit  in  this  situation,  and  found  him 
on  his  knees,  with  Dr.  Delap,  the  Rector  of 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  beseeching  God  to  continue 
to  him  the  use  of  hb  understanding.  Mr.  Thrale 
took  him  to  his  house  at  Streatham ;  and  John- 
son from  that  tivap  became  a  constant  resident 
in  the  family.  He  went  occasionally  to  the  club 
in  Gerard-street;  but  his  head-quarters  were 
fixed  at  Streatham.  An  apartment  was  fitted 
op  for  him,  and  the  library  was  ereatly  enlarged. 
Fardes  were  constantly  invited  from  town ;  and 
Johnson  was  every  day  at  an  elesant  table,  with 
■elect  and  polished  company.  Whatever  could 
be  devised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale  to  promote 
the  happiness,  and  establish  the  health  of  their 
gnest,  was  studiously  performed  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  Mr.  Tnrale*s  life.  Johnson  ac- 
companied the  family  in  all  their  summer  excur- 
sions to  Brighthelmstone,  to  Wales,  and  to  Paris. 
It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Thrale  to  say,  that  a 
more  iuj^nuous  frame  of  mind  no  man  possess- 
ed. His  education  at  Oxford  cave  him  the  ha^ 
bits  of  a  gentleman  ;  his  amiable  temper  recom- 
mended ms  conversation  ;  and  the  goodness  of 
his  heart  made  him  a  sincere  friend.  That  he 
was  the  patron  of  Johnson  is  an  honour  to  bis 
memory. 

In  petty  disputes  with  contemporary  writers, 
or  the  wits  of  the  age,  Johnson  was  s«.-ldom  en- 
tangled. A  single  incident  of  that  kind  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  notice,  since  it  happened  with  a 
man  of  peat  celebrity  in  his  time.  A  number 
of  frienos  dined  with  Garrick  on  a  Christmas- 
day.  Foote  was  then  in  Ireland.  It  was  said 
at  table,  that  the  modem  Aristophanes  (so 
Foote  was  called)  had  been  horse-wnipped  by  a 
Dublin  apothecary,  for  mimickinf  him  on  the 
stage.  ^1  wonder,"  said  Garrick,  **that  any 
man  should  show  so  much  resentment  to  Foote ; 
be  has  a  patent  for  such  liberties ;  nobody  ever 
thouffht  it  toorf  A  hit  wkiU  to  onarrel  with  him  in 
LonJon.**  "  i  am  glad,"  said  Johnson,  '*  to  find 
that  the  mm  U  riting  in  the  woridj*  The  ex- 
pression was  afterwards  reported  to  Foote; 
who,  in  return,  gave  out,  that  he  would  produce 
the  Caliban  qf  Literature  on  the  stage.  Being 
infoinaed  of  this  desigOy  Johnson  sent  word  to 
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Foote,  "  That  the  theatre  being  intended  for  the 
reformation  of  vice,  he  would  step  from  the 
i>oxes  on  the  stage,  and  correct  him  before  the 
audience.'*  Foote  knew  the  intrepidity  of  his 
antagonist,  and  abandoned  the  design.  No  ill- 
will  ensued.  Johnson  used  to  say,  "That,  for 
broad-faced  mirth,  Foote  had  not  his  c<^oaL*' 

Dr.  Johnson's  &me  excited  the  curiosity  of  the 
King.  His  Majesty  expressed  a  desire  to  see  a 
man  of  whom  extraordinary  thinp  were  said. 
Accordingly,  the  hbrarian  at  Buckingham- house 
invited  Johnson  to  see  that  elegant  collection  of 
books,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  hint  of  what 
was  intended.  His  Majesty  entered  the  room; 
and,  among-other  things,  asked  the  author,  "  It 
he  meant  to  give  the  worid  any  more  of  his 
compositions?"  Johnson  answered,  "That  he 
thouffht  he  had  written  enough."  V  And  I 
should  think  so  too,"  replied  his  Majesty,  "if 
you  had  not  written  so  welL" 

Though  Johnson  thought  he  had  written 
enough,  his  genius,  even  in  spite  of  bodily  slug- 

S'shness,  could  not  lie  still.  In  1770  we  find 
m  entering  the  lists  as  a  political  writer.  The 
flame  of  discord  that  blazed  throughout  the  na^ 
tion  on  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  the 
final  determination  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  Mr.  Luttrell  was  duly  elected,  by  206  votes 
against  1143,  spread  a  general  spirit  of  discon- 
tent To  aUay  the  tumult,  Dr.  Johnson  pub- 
Ushed  The  false  Alarm.  Mrs*  Piozzi  informs 
us,  "Tltat  this  fMunphlet  was  written  at  her 
house,  between  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
niglit  and  twelve  on  Thursday  night"  Tlus 
celerity  has  sppeared  wonderful  to  many,  and 
some  have  doubted  the  truth.  It  may,  how 
ever,  be  placed  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 
Johnson  has  observed  that  there  are  different 
methods  of  composition.  Virgil  was  used  to 
pour  out  a  great  number  of  verses  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  pass  the  day  in  retrenching  the  exube- 
rances, and  correcting  inaccuracies ;  and  it  was 
Pope's  custom  to  wnte  his  first  thoughts  in  his 
first  words,  and  gradually  to  amplify,  decorate, 
rectify,  and  refine  them.  Others  employ  at 
once  memory  and  invention,  and  with  little  iii- 
termediato  use  of  the  pen,  form  and  polish  large 
masses  by  continued  meditation,  and  write  their 
productions  only,  when,  in  their  opinion,  they 
have  completed  them.  This  last  was  Johnson's 
method.  He  never  took  his  pen  in  hand  till  he 
had  well  weighed  his  subject,  and  grasped  in  his 
mind  the  sentiments,  the  train  of  argument,  a:id 
the  arrangement  of  the  whole.  As  he  often 
thouglit  aloud,  he  had,  perhaps,  talked  it  over  to 
himselC  This  may  account  fur  that  rapidity 
with  which,  in  ^neral,  he  despatched  his  sheets 
to  the  press,  vnthout  being  at  the  trouble  of  a 
fiur  copy.  Whatever  may  be  the  logic  or  elo- 
quence of  the  False  Alarm,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  since  erased  the  resolution  from  the 
Journals.  But  whether  they  have  not  left  ma^ 
terials  for  a  future  controversy,  may  be  made  a 
question. 

In  1771,  he  published  another  tract,  on  the 
subject  of  Falkland  islands.  The  design  was 
to  show  the  impropriety  of  goinc  to  war  with 
Spain  for  an  island  tKrown  aside  from  human 
use,*  stormy  in  winter,  and  barren  in  summer. 
For  this  work  it  is  apparent  that  materials  were 
furnished  by  direction  of  the  minister. 

ix  the  approaoh  of  the  goocnl  electioa  ia 
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1774,  he  wrote  a  ihort  disooone,  called  The 
Patriot ;  not  with  any  visible  application  to  Mr. 
Wilkes ;  but  to  teach  the  people  to  reject  the 
leaders  of  opposition,  who  calle^i  themselves  pa- 
tiiots.  In  1775  he  undertook  a  pamphlet  of 
more  importance,  namely,  I'axaiion  no  Tyran* 
DT,  in  answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address 
of  the  American  Congress.  The  scope  oi'  the 
argument  was,  that  distant  colonies,  which  had 
in  their  assemblies  a  legislature  of  their  awn, 
were,  notwithstanding,  liable  to  be  taxed  in  a 
British  Parliament,  where  they  had  neither 
peers  in  one  house,  nor  representatives  in  the 
other.  He  was  of  opinion,  tliat  this  country 
was  strong  enough  to  enforce  obedience.  **  W  hen 
an  Englishman,''  he  says,  **is  told  that  the 
Americans  shoot  up  like  the  hydra,  he  naturally 
considers  how  the  hydra  was  destroyed."  The 
event  has  shown  how  much  he  and  the  minister 
of  that  day  were  mistaken. 

The  Account  of  the  Tour  to  the  Western 
Islands  of  Scotland,  which  was  undertaken  in 
the  autunm  of  1773,  in  company  with  Mr.  Bos- 
well,  was  not  published  till  some  time  in  the 
year  1775.  This  book  has  been  variously  re- 
ceived; by  some  extolled  for  the  elegance  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  depth  of  observation  on  Ufe 
and  manners  ;  by  others,  as  much  condemned, 
as  a  work  of  avowed  hostility  to  the  Scotch  na- 
tion. The  praise  was,  beyond  all  question, 
iairly  deservM  ;  and  the  censure,  on  due  exami- 
niuion,  will  appear  hasty  and  ill-founded.  That 
Johnson  entertained  some  prejudices  against  the 
Scotch,  must  not  be  dissembled.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Boswell  says,  "  that  he  thought  their  suc- 
cess in  England  exceeded  their  proportion  of 
real  merit,  and  he  could  not  but  see  in  them  that 
nationality  wliich  no  hbcral-minded  Scotsman 
will  deny."  The  author  of  these  memoirs  well 
remembers,  that  Johnson  one  day  asked  him, 
**  Have  you  observed  the  difference  between 
your  own  country  impudence  and  Scotch  im- 
pudence ?*'  The  answer  being  in  the  negative : 
•*Tnen  I  will  tell  you,'*  said  Johnson.  **The 
impudence  of  an  Irishman  is  the  uiipudence  of 
a  fly,  that  buzzes  about  you, "and  you  put  it' 
away,  but  it  returns  again,  and  flutters  and 
teazes  you.  The  impudence  of  a  Scotsman  is 
the  impudence  of  a  leech,  that  fixes,  and  sucks 
your  blood."  Upon  another  ooca«ion,  this 
writer  went  with  him  into  the  shop  of  Davis  the 
bookseller,  in  RusseUstreet,  Coventrwden. 
Davis  came  running  to  him  almost  out  ofbreath 
with  joy :  **  I'he  Scots  gentleman  is  come.  Sir; 
his  pnncipal  wish  is  to  see  you  ;  he  is  now  in 
the  back-parlour."  "Well,  well.  Ml  see  the 
eentieman,"  said  Johnson.  He  walked  towards 
ike  room.  Mr.  Bo6wcll  was  the  person.  This 
writer  followed  with  no  small  curiosity.'  '*I 
find,"  said  Mr.  Boswell,  *'  that  I  am  come  to 
London  at  a  bad  time,  when  great  popular  pre- 
judice has  gone  forth  against  us  North  Britons ; 
but  when  I  am  talking  to  you,  I  am  talking  to 
a  large  and  hberal  mind,  and  you  know  that  I 
oannot  help  coming  from  ScoUatuL^^  "Sir," 
•aid  Johnson,  "no  more  can  the  rest  of  your 
countrymen."* 

He  had  other  reasons  that  helped  to  alienate 
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him  from  the  natives  of  Scotland.  Being  a  cor- 
dial well-wisher  to  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State,  he  did  not  think  that  Calvin  and  John 
Knox  were  proper  founders  of  a  national  reli- 
gion. He  made,  however,  a  wide  distinction 
.between  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland  and  the 
Separatists  of  England.  To  the  former  he  im- 
puted no  disaffection,  no  want  of  loyulty.  Their 
soldiers  and  their  officers  .had  shed  their  blood 
with  zeal  and  courage  in  the  service  of  Great 
Britain ;  and  the  people,  he  used  to  say,  were 
content  with  their  own  established  modes  of  . 
worship,  without  wishing,  in  the  present  a?e,  to 
give  any  disturbance  to  the  Church  of  England. 
This  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  admit;  and 
therefore  declared,  that  whenever  he  found  a 
Scotchman  to  whom  an  Englishman  was  as  a 
Scotchman,  that  Scotohman  should  be  as  an  En* 
glishman  to  him.  In  this,  surely,  there  was  no 
rancour,  no  malevolence.  The  Dissenters  on 
this  side  the  Tweed  appeared  to  him  in  a  dif 
ferent  liglit.  Their  religion,  he  frequently  said. , 
was  too  worldly,  too  political,  too  restless  and 
ambitious.  The  doctrine  of  cashiering  kings, 
and  erecting  on  tlie  ruins  of  the  constitution  a 
new  form  of  ^vemmcnt,  wliich  lately  issued 
from  their  pulpits,  he  always  thought  was,  under 
a  calm  disguise,  the  principle  that  lay  lurking  in 
their  hearts.  He  knew  that  a  wild  democracy 
had  overturned  Kings,  Lords,  and  Commons ; 
and  that  a  set  of  Republican  Fanatics,  who 
would  not  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  had  taken 
possession  of  all  the  livings  and  all  the  parishes 
in  the  kingdom.  That  those  scenes  ot  horror 
might  never  be  renewed,  was  the  ardent  wish 
of  Dr.  Johnson;  and  though  he  apprehended 
no  danger  from  Scotland,  it  is  probable  that  his 
dislike  of  Calvinism  mingled  sometimes  with 
his  reflections  on  the  natives  of  that  country. 
The  association  erf  ideas  could  not  be  easily 
broken ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  he  loved  and 
respected  many  gentlemen  from  that  part  of  tho 
island.  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland, 
and  Dr.  Beattie's  Essays,  were  subjects  of  his 
constant  praise.  Mr.  Boswell,  Dr.  Rose  of 
Chiswick,  Andrew  Millar,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the 
printer,  and  the  late  Mr.  Strahan,  were  among 
nis  most  intimate  friends.  Many  others  might 
be  added  to  the  list  He  scorned  to  enter  Scot- 
land as  a  spy  ;  though  Hawkins,  his  biographer, 
and  the  professing  defender  of  his  fame,  allow- 
ed himself  leave  to  represent  him  in  that  igno- 
ble character.  He  went  into  Scotland,  to  survey 
men  and  manners.  Antiquities,  fossils,  and 
minerals,  were  not  within  his  province.  He 
did  not  visit  that  country  to  settle  the  station  of 
Roman  camps,  or  the  spot  where  Galgacus 
fought  the  last  battle  for  public  liberty.  The 
people,  their  customs,  and  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture were  his  objects.  The  civilities  which  he 
received  in  the  course  of  his  tour  have  been  re- 
paid with  grateful  acknowled^ent,  and  gene- 
rally, with  great  elegance  of  expression.  Hia 
crime  is,  that  he  found  the  country  bare  of  trees, 
and  he  has  stated  the  fact  This,  Mr.  Boswell, 
in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  has  told  us,  was  re- 
sented by  his  countrymen  with  anger  inflamed  to 
rancour ;  but  he  admits  that  there  are  few  trees 
on  the  east  side  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  Tour,  says,  that  in  some  parts  of  the  eastern 
side  of  Uie  country,  he  saw  several  large  plants.-' 
tioBB  of  pine  planted  by  gentlemen  near  their 
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^aats ;  and  in  this  respect  such  a  laudable  spirit 
prcYaiis,  that,  in  another  half  century  it  never 
shall  be  said,  "  To  spy  the  nakedness  qf  the  land 
are  you  come.*^  Johnson  could  not  wait  for  that 
half  century,  and  therefore  mentioned  things  as 
he  found  them.  If  in  any  thing  he  has  been 
mistaken,  he  has  made  a  fair  apology  in  tlie  last 
paragraph  of  his  book,  avowing  M'ith  candour, 
**  That  he  may  have  .been  surprised  by  modes  of 
life,  and  appearances  of  nature,  that  are  famihar 
to  men  of  wider  survey,  and  more  varied  con- 
▼ersation.  Novelty  and  ignorance  must  always 
'  be  reciprocal;  and  he  is  conscious  that  liis 
thoughts  on  national  manners  are  the  thoughts 
of  one  who  has  seen  but  httle.** 

The  Poems  of  Ossian  made  a  part  of  John- 
son*s  inouiry  during  his  residence  in  Scotland 
Vid  the  Hebrides.  On  his  return  to  England, 
November,  1773,  a  storm  seemed  to  be  gathering 
over  his  head ;  but  the  cloud  never  burst,  and 
die  thunder  neverfelL — OsHan,  it  is  well  known, 
was  presented  to  tiie  public  as  a  translation 
from  the  Earse  ;  but  that  this  was  a  fraud,  John- 
son declared  without  hesitation.  '*  I'he  Earse,''^ 
he  says,  "  was  always  oral  only,  and  never  a 
written  language.  The  Welsh  and  the  Irish 
were  more  cultivated.  In  Earse  there  was  not 
in  the  world  a  single  manuscript  a  hundred 
years  old.  Martin,  who  in  the  kst  century  pub- 
lished an  Account  of  the  Western  Ulands,  men- 
tions Irish,  but  never  Earse  manuscripts,  to  be 
found  in  the  islands  in  liis  time,  j'he  bards 
could  not  read ;  if  they  could,  they  might  proba- 
bly have  written.  But  the  bard  was  a  barbarian 
lOnon^  barbarians,  and,  knowing  nothing  him- 
•eU^  hved  with  others  that  knew  no  more.  If 
there  IB  a  manuscript  from  which  the  transla^ 
tion  was  made,  in  what  age  was  it  written,  and 
where  is  it  7  If  it  was  collected  from  oral  recita- 
tion, it  could  only  be  in  detachc-d  parts  and  scat- 
ttted 'fragments  ;  the  whole  is  too  lon^  to  be  re- 
member^. Who  put  it  together  in  its  present 
form?'*  For  these  and  such  like  reasons,  John- 
son calls  the  whole  an  imposture.  He  adds, 
"  The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  eihoyr  the 
original,  nor  can  it  be  shown  by  any  other.  To 
revenge  reasonable  incredulity,  by  refusing  e\'i- 
dence,  is  a  degree  of  insolence  with  which  the 
world  is  not  yet  acquainted  ;  and  stubborn  auda- 
city is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt^'  This  reasoning 
carries  with  it  great  weight.  It  roused  tlie  re- 
sentment of  Mr.  Macpherson.  He  sent  a  threat- 
ening letter  to  tlie  author;  and  Johnson  an- 
swered him  in  the  rough  phrase  of  stern  defiance. 
The  two  heroes  frownea  ut  a  distance,  but  ne- 
ver came  to  action. 

In  the  year  1777,  tlie  misfortunes  of  Dr.  Dodd 
excited  his  compassion.  He  wrote  a  speech  for 
that  unhappy  man,  when  called  up  to  receive 
judgment  of  death;  besides  two  petitions,  one 
to  the  King,  and  another  to  the  (dlueen :  and  a 
sermon  to  be  preached  by  Dodd  to  the  convicts 
in  Newgate.  It  may  ap]>ear  trifling  to  add,  that 
about  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  prologue  to  the 
comedy  of  "A  Word  to  the  Wise,"  written  by 
Hugh  Kelly.  The  play,  some  years  before,  had 
been  damned  by  a  party  on  the  iirst  night.  It 
was  revived  for  the  benefit  of  the  autlwr's  wi- 
dow. Mrs.  Pfozzi  relates,  that  when  Johnson 
was  raUied  for  these  exertions,  so  close  to  one 
•notlier,  his  answer  was,  **  When  tliey  come  to 
iBe  wiUi  a  dying  Parsoii,  and  a  dead  Stay^mir 


ker,  what  can  a  man  do?**  We  come  now  to  the 
last  of  his  hterarv  labours.  At  the  request  of 
the  Booksellers  he  undertook  the  Lives  of  the 
Poets.  The  iirst  publication  was  in  1779,  and 
the  whole  was  completed  in  1781.  In  a  memo- 
randum of  that  year  he  sa^'s,Bome  time  in  March 
he  finished  the  Lives  ot  the  Poets,  which  he 
wrote  in  his  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily, 
unwilling  to  work,  yet  working  w'ith  vigour  arid 
haste.  In  another  place,  he  hopes  they  are 
written  in  such  a  manner  as  mav  tend  to  the 
promotion  of  piety.  That  the  history  of  so 
many  men,  who,  in  their  diflerent  degrees,  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  their  time,  was  not 
written  recently  after  their  deaths,  seems  to  he 
an  omission  that  does  no  honour  to  the  RepubUe 
of  Letters.  Their  contemporaries  in  general 
looked  on  witli  calm  indiilerence,  and  sufiered 
Wit  and  Genius  to  vanish  out  of  the  world  in 
total  silence,  unregarded,  and  unlamented.  Was 
there  no  friend  to  |>ay  the  tribute  of  a  tear  ?  No 
just  observer  of  life,  to  record  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased  ?  Was  even  Envy  silent  ?  It  seemed  to 
have  been  agreed,  that  if  an  author's  works  sur- 
vived, the  history  of  the  man  was  to  give  no 
moral  lesson  to  after  ages.  If  tradition  told  us 
that  Ben  Johnson  went  to  the  Devil  Tavern; 
tliat  Sliakspeare  stole  deer,  and  held  the  stirrup 
at  playhouse  doors;  that  Dryden  frequented 
Button's  Cofice-house ;  curiosity  was  lulled 
asleep,  and  biography  forgot  the  best  part  of  her 
fimcDon,  which  is  to  instruct  mankind  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  school  of  life.  This  task 
remained  for  Dr.  Johnson,  when  years  had  roll- 
ed away;  when  the  channels  of  information 
were,  for  the  most  part,  choked  up,  and  Uttle 
remained  besides  doubtful  anecdoto,  uncertain 
tradition,  and  vague  report 

**  Nunc  ■itiu  informia  premit  et  deierU  Vetnslas. 

The  value  of  Biography  has  been  better  uiw 
derstood  in  other  ages,  and  in  other  countriea 
Tacitus  informs  us,  that  to  record  the  hves  and 
characters  of  illustrious  men  was  tlie  practice  of 
•the  Roman  autliors,  in  the  early  penods  of  the 
Repiiblic.  In  France  the  example  has  been  ful« 
lowed.  Fontcnelle,  D'Alcmbeit,  and  Monsieur 
Thomas  have  left  models  in  this  kind  of  com- 
poi^ition.  They  have  embalmed  the  dead.  But 
It  is  true,  that  they  had  incitements  and  advan- 
tages, even  at  a  distant  day,  which  could  not,  by 
any  diligence,  be  obtained  by  Dr.  Johnwn. 
The  wits  of  FS:ance  had  ample  materials.  They 
lived  in  a  nation  of  critics,  who  had  at  heart  the 
honour  done  to  their  conntr>'  by  their  Poets, 
their  Heroes,  and  tlieir  Philosophers.  They 
had,  besides,  an  Academy  of  BeUes-Lettres^-wheta 
Genius  was  cultivated,  retined,  and  encouraged. 
They  had  the  tracts,  the  essays,  and  disserta- 
tions, which  remain  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Aca 
demy,  and  tliey  had  the  speeciies  of  the  several 
members,,  delivered  at  tlieir  first  admission  to  a 
seat  in  that  learned  Assembly.  In  those  speech- 
es the  new  Acsdemician  did  ample  justice  to 
the  memory  of  his  predecessor ;  and  though  his 
harangue  was  decorated  with  tlie  colours  of  elo- 
quoice,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  called  pane- 
^ric,  yet  being  pronounced  before  qualified 
judges,  who  knew  the  talents,  the  conauct  ana 
morals  of  the  deceased,  the  speaker  could  not, 
with  propriety,  wander  into  Uie  regions  of  fie 
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tioiL  The  truth  was  known,  before  it  web 
•domed.  The  Academy  saw  the  marble  before 
the  artist  polished  it  But  this  country  has  had 
no  Academy  of  Uterature.  The  public  mind, 
for  centuries,  has  been  engrossed  by  party  and 
&ction  ;  by  the  madness  of  many  for  the  gain  of  a 
few;  by  civil  wars,  rehgious  dissenflions,  trade 
and  commerce,  and  the  arts  of  accumulating 
wealth.  Amidst  such  attentions,  who  can  won- 
der that  cold  praise  has  been  often  the  only  re- 
ward of  merit  ?  In  this  country  Doctor  Nathaniel 
Hodges,  who,  like  the  ^ood  bishop  of  Marseilles, 
4rew  purer  breaik  amidst  the  contagion  of  the 
plague  in  London,  and,  during  the  whole  time, 
continued  in  the  dty,  administering  medical  as- 
sistance, was  sufiered,  as  Johnson  used  to  re- 
late with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  die  for  debt  in  a 
saoL  In  this  country,  the  man  who  brought 
Uie  New  River  to  London  was  ruined  by  that 
noble  project ;  and  in  this  country,  Otway  died 
for  want  onToWer  Hill;  Butler,  the  great  author 
of  Hodibras,  whose  name  can  only  die  with  the 
English  language,  was  left  to  languish  in  pover- 
ty, the  particulars  of  his  Ufe  almost  unknown, 
and  scarce  a  vestige  of  him  left  exceot  his  immor- 
tal poem.  Had  there  been  an  Acaaemy  of  Lite- 
rature, the  lives,  at  least,  of  those  celebrated  per- 
sons would  have  been  written  for  the  benefit  of 
posteiity.  Swift,  it  seems,  had  the  idea  of  such 
an  institution,  and  proposed  it  to  Lord  Oxford  ; 
but  Whis  and  Tory  were  more  important  objects. 
It  is  needless  to  mssemble  that  Dr,  Johnson,  in 
the  Life  of  Roscommon,  talks  of  the  inutility 
of  such  a  project  *'  In  this  country,*'  he  says, 
**  an  academy  could  be  expected  to  do  but  littlo. 
If  an  Academician's  place  were  profitable,  It 
would  be  given  by  interest;  if  attendance  were 
gratuitous,  it  would  be  rarely  paid,  and  no  man 
would  endure  the  least  disgust  Unanimity  is 
impossible,  and  debate  would  separate  the  as- 
sembly." To  this  it  may  be  sutiicient  to  an- 
swer, that  the  Rojal  Society  has  not  been  dis- 
solvcid  by  sullen  disgust ;  and  the  modern  Aca- 
demy at  Somerset  House  has  already  performed 
much,  and  promises  more.  Unanimity  is  not 
necessaiT  to  such  an  assembly.  On  the  contra- 
ry, by  difierence  of  opinions,  and  collision  of 
sentiment,  the  cause  of  literature  would  thrive 
and  flourish.  The  true  principles  of  criticism, 
the  secret  of  fine  writing,  the  investigation  of 
antiquities,  and  other  interesting  subjects,  might 
occasion  a  clash  of  opinion ;  but  in  that  conten- 
tion. Truth  would  receive  illustration,  and  the 
essays  of  the  several  members  would  supply  the 
tnerooire  of  the  Academy.  "But,"  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  *'  suppose  the  philological  decree  made 
and  promulgated,  what  would  be  its  authority? 
In  absolute  government  there  is  sometimes  a  ge- 
neral reverence  paid  to  all  that  has  the  sanction 
of  power,  the  countenance  of  greatnesj*.  How 
little  this  is  the  state  of  our  country  n»!eds  not  ho 
told.  The  edicts  of  an  English  Academy  would 
probably  be  read  by  many,  only  that  they  may 
be  sure  to  disobey  them.  The  present  manners 
of  the  nation  would  deride  authority,  and.  there- 
fore nothing  is  left,  but  that  every  writer  should 
criticise  himself*  This  surely  is  not  conclusive. 
It  is  by  the  standard  of  the  best  writers  that 
every  man  settles  for  himself  his  plan  of  legiti- 
mate composition ;  and  since  the  authority  of 
mipenor  genius  is  acknowledged,  that  authority, 
— '  ^  the  indindiial  obCaias,  would  not  be  lee»- 
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ened  by  an  association  with  others  of  distin* 
guished  ability.  It  may,  therefore,  be  inferred, 
Uiat  an  Acaaemy  of  Literature  would  be  an 
establishment  highly  useful,  and  an  honour  to 
Literature.  In  such  an  institution  profitable 
places  would  not  be  wanted.  Valia  avarus  kaud 
facile  est  animus;  and  the  minister,  who  shall 
find  leisure  from  party  and  factiou  to  carry  such 
a  scheme  into  execution,  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  respected  by  posterity  as  the  Mecenas  or 
letters.  • 

We  now  take  leave  of  Dr.  Johnson  as  an  au- 
thor. Four  volumes  of  his  Lives  of  the  Poetti 
were  published  in  1778,  and  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  1781.  Should  Biography  fall  again 
into  disuse,  there  will  not  always  be  a  Johnson 
to  look  back  through  a  century,  and  give  a  body 
of  critical  and  moral  instruction.  In  Apiil  1781, 
he  lost  his  friend  Mr.  Thrale.  His  own  words, 
in  his  diary,  will  best  tell  that  melancholy  event 
"  On  Wednesday  the  1 1th  of  April,  was  buried 
my  dear  friend  Mr.  Thrale,  who  died  on  Wed- 
nesday the  4th,  and  with  him  were  buried  many 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I  think, 
on  Wednesday  morning  he  expired.  I  felt  al- 
most the  last  flutter  of  lus  pulse,  and  looked  for 
the  last  time  upon  the  face,  that,  for  fifteen  years 
before,  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with 
respect  and  benignity.  Farewell!  may  God, 
that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on 
thee!  I  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  before 
his  death.  The  decease'.of  him,  ftom  whose 
friendship  I  had  obtained  many  opportunities  of 
amusement,  and  to  whom  I  turned  my  thoughts 
as  to  a  refuge  from  misfortunes,  has  left  me 
heavy.  But  my  business  is  with  myself.**  From 
the  close  of  his  last  work,  the  malady  that  per- 
secuted liim  through  life,  came  upon  him  with 
alarming  seventy,  and  his  constitution  declined 
apace.  In  1782  his  old  friend  Levet  expired 
without  wamirig.  and  without  a  groan.  Events, 
like  these  reminded  Johnson  of  his  own  moi> 
talitv.  He  continued  his  visits  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
at  S'treatham,  to  the  7th  day  of  October  1788, 
when  having  first .  composed  a  prayer  for  the 
happiness  of  a  family  with  whom  he  had  for 
many  years  enjoyed  the  pleasures  and  comforts 
of  life,  he  removed  to  his  own  house  in  town. 
He  says  he  was  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 
read  fortuitously  in  the  Gospel,  which  was  Ms 
parting  ?««  of  the  lihrary.  The  merit  of  the  fa- 
mily is  manifested  by  the  sense  he  had  of  it,  and 
we  see  his  heart  overflowing  with  gratitude. 
He  leaves  the  place  with  regret,  and  ea^ts  a  Un^ 
gering  look  behind. 

The  few  remaining  occurrences  may  be  soon 
despatched.  In  the  month  of  June,  1783,  John- 
son had  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  aflfected  his 
speech  only.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor  of  West- 
minster ;  and  to  his  friend  Mr.  Allen,  the  printer, 
who  lived  at  the  next  door.  Dr.  Brocklesby  ar. 
rived  in  a  short  time,  and  by  his  care,  and  that 
of  Dr.  Heberden,  Johnson  soon  recovered, 
Ehiring  his  illness  the  writer  of  this  narrative 
visited  him,  and  found  him  reading  Dr.  Wat- 
8on*s  Chymistry.  Articulating  wifli  difliculty, 
he  said,  "  From  this  book  he  who  knows  no- 
thing may  learn  a  great  deal;  and  he  who 
knows,  will  be  pleased  to  find  his  knowledge 
recalled  to  his  mind  in  a  manner  highly  pleas- 
ing." In  the  month  of  August  he  set  out  fot 
I^chfield  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  the 
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danfiliter  of  his  wife  b]r  her  fint  husband ;  and 
ID  hifl  way  back  paid  lus  respects  to  Dr.  Adams 
«t  Oxford.  Mrs.  Williams  died  at  his  house  in 
Bolt  Court,  in  the  month  of  September,  during 
liiB  absence.  This  was  another  shock  to  a  mind 
like  his,  ever  agitated  by  the  thoughts  of  futurity. 
The  contemplation  of  his  own  approaching  end 
was  constantly  before  his  eyes  ;  and  the  pros- 
pect of  death,  he  declared,  was  terrible.  For 
many  years,  when  he  was  not  disposed  to  enter 
into  the  conversa^on  going  forward,  whoever  sat 
Bear  his  chair,  nught  hear  him  repeating  from 
Shakspeare, 

Ay,  bvc  to  4m,  ud  go  we  know  ooC  where  $ 
T»Ue  IB  cold  obatnicCkm  end  to  roC ; 
Thia  MBnUe  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod,  and  the  deUfhtodapiriC 
To  bathe  in  iery  llooda 

And  from  Milton, 

Who  would  loae, 
For  fear  of  pain,  thia  intellecuial  beinf  ? 

By  the  death  of  Mrs*  Williams  he  was  left  in 
a  state  of  destitution,  with  nobody  but  Frank,  his 
Uack  servant,  to  soothe  his  anxious  moments. 
In  November  1783,  he  was  swelled  from  head 
to  foot  with  a  dropsy.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  with 
that  benevolence  with  which  he  always  assists 
his  friends,  paid  his  visits  with  assiduity.  The 
medicines  presciibed-were  so  efficacious,  that  in 
a  few  days  Johnson,  awhile  he  w^*ofierin£  up 
his  prayers  was  suddenly  obliged  to  rise,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  dischvged  twenty  pints 
of  water. 

Johnson,  being  eased  of  hi9  dropsy,  began  to 
entertain  hopes  that  the  vigour  of  his  constitu- 
tion was  not  entirely  broken.  For  the  sake  of 
conversing  with  his  friends,  he  established  a 
conversation  dub,  to  meet  on  every  Wednesday 
evening;  and  to  serve  a  man  whom  he  had 
kiiown  in  Mr.  Thrale's  household  for  many 
jears,  the  place  was  fixed  at  his  house  in  Essex- 
etieet,  near  the  Temple.  To  answer  the  malig- 
nant remarks  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  on  this  sub- 
iect,  were  a  wretched  waste  of  time.  Profess- 
ing to  be  Johnson's  friend,  that  •biographer  has 
raised  more  objections  to  his  character,  than  all 
the  enemies  to  that  excellent  man.  Sir  John 
had  a  root  of  bitterness  that  put  rancoun  in  the 
ptMsd  of  ku  peace.  Fielding,  he  says,  was  the 
inventor  of  a  cant  phrase,  Goodiuu  of  heart, 
ukUk  means  tiUU  more  than  the  virtue  qf  a  horse 
or  a  dog.  He  should  have  known  that  kind  af- 
fections are  the  essence  of  virtue:  they  are  the 
will  of  God  implanted  in  our  nature,  to  aid  and 
strengthen  morel  obligation  ;  they  incite  to  ac- 
tion ;  a  sense  of  benevolence  is  no  less  neces- 
sary than  a  sense  of  duty.  Good  aflcctions  are 
an  ornament  not  only  to  an  author,  but  to  his 
writings.  He  who  uiows  himself  upon  a  cold 
•cent  tor  opportunities  to  bark  and  snarl  through- 
out a  volume  of  six  hundred  pages,  may,  if  he 
will,  pretend  to  moralize ;  but  Goodness  of 
Heart,  or,  to  use  that  politer  phrase,  the  virtue 
t(f  a  horse  or  a  dog,  would  redound  more  to  his 
honour.  But  Sir  John  is  no  more :  our  business 
is  with  Johnson.  The  members  of  his  club 
were  respectable  for  their  rank,  their  talents, 
•nd  their  literature.  They  attended  with  punc- 
tnali^  till  about  Midsummer  I784|  When,  with 
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some  appearance  of  health,  Johnson  went  into 
Derbyshu-e,  and  thence  to  Litclifield.  W^hile  he 
was  in  that  part  of  the  world,  his  friends  in  town 
were  labouring  for  his  benefit  The  air  of  a 
more  southern  climate  they  thought  mifrht  pro- 
long a  valuable  life.  But  a  pension  of  £300  a 
year  was  a  slender  fund  for  a  travelling  valetu- 
dinarian, and  it  was  not  then  known  that  he  had 
saved  a  moderate  sum  of  money.  Air.  Boswell 
And  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  undertook  to  solicit 
the  patronage  of  the  Chancellor.  With  Lord 
Thurlow,  while  he  was  at  the  bar,  Johnson  was 
well  acquainted.  He  was  often  heard  to  say, 
"Thurlow  is  a  man  of  such  vigour  of  mind,  that 
I  never  knew  1  was  to  meet  him,  but — 1  was  go- 
ing to  say,  I  was  afraid,  but  that  would  not  be 
true,  for  I  never  was  afraid  of  any  man ;  but  I 
never  knew  that  I  was  to  meet  Thurlow,  but  I 
knew  I  had  something  to  encounter."  The 
Chancellor  undertook  to  recommend  Johnson's 
case;  but  without  success.  To  protract  if  pos- 
sible the  days  of  a  man  whom  he  resppcteci,  he 
offered  to  advance  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds.  Being  informed  of  this  at  Litchfield, 
Johnson  wrote  the  following  letter: 

"My  Lord, 

"After  aiong  and  not  inattentive  observation 
of  mankind,  the  generosity  of  your  Lordship's 
ofier  raises  in  me  not  less  wonder  than  grati- 
tude. Bounty,  so  liberally  bestowed,  I  should 
gladly  receive  if  mv  condition  made  it  necessary; 
for  to  such  a  mind  who  would  not  be  proud  to 
own  his  obligations  7  But  it  has  pleased  God  to 
restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of  health,  that 
if  I  should  now  appropriate  so  much  of  a  fortune 
destined  to  do  good,  I  could  not  escape  from 
nivself  the  charge  of  advancing  a  false  claim. 
My  journey  to  the  continent,  though  1  once 
thought  it  necessary,  was  never  much  encou- 
raged by  my  physicians;  and  I  was  veir  desirous 
that  your  Lordship  should  be  told  it  b^'  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  as  an  event  very  uncertain  ;  for  if  I 
grew  much  better,  1  should  not  be  willing ;  if 
much  worse,  I  should  not  be  able  to  migrate. 
Your  Lordship  was  first  solicited  without  my 
knowledge ;  but  when  I  was  told  that  you  were 
pleased  to  honour  me  with  your  patronage,  1  did 
not  expect  to  hear  of  a  refui«al ;  yet,  as  1  have 
had  no  long  time  to  brood  hqpes,  and  have  not 
rioted  in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception 
has  been  scarce  a  disappointment;  and  from 
your  Lordship's  kindness  1  have  received  a  be- 
nefit which  only  men  like  you  are  able  to  be- 
stow. I  shall  now  live  mUU  carior,  with  a  higher 
opinion  of  my  own  merit 
I  am,  my  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's  most  obliged, 

most  grateful,  and  most  humble  servant, 

Samuel  Johnson. 

We  have  in  this  instance  the  exertion  of  two 
congenial  minds:  one,  with  a  generous  impulse 
relieving  merit  in  distress ;  and  the  other,  by 
gratitude  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  rising  to  an 
equal  elevation. 

It  seems,  however,  that  greatness  of  mmd  it 
not  confined  to  greatness  of  rank.  Dr.  Brock- 
lesby was  not  content  to  assist  with  his  medical 
art ;  he  resolved  to  minister  to  his  patient's  mind, 
and  pbiek  Jrmn  his  memory  the  sorrow  which  the 
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Ute  refusal  from  a  high  Quarter  might  occasion. 
To  enable  him  to  visit  the  south  of  France  in 
pursait  of  health,  he  offered  from  his  own  funds 
an  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds,* payable 
quarterly.  This  was  a  tweet  obliviaut  antidote^ 
but  it  was  not  accepted  for  the  reasons  assigned 
to  the  Chancellor.  The  proposal,  however,  will 
do  honour  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  as  long  as  liberal 
sentiment  shall  be  ranked  among  the  social 
virtues. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1784,  we  find  Dr. 
Johnson  corresponding  with  Mr.  Nichols,  the 
inteUigent  compiler  of  the  Gentleman's  Mag|a- 
zine,  and,  in  the  languor  of  sickness,  still  desir- 
ous to  contribute  all  in  his  power  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  useful  knowledge.  He 
•ays,  in  a  letter  to  that  gentleman,  dated  Litch- 
field, October  20,  that  he  should  be  glad  to  ^ve 
■o  skilful  a  lover  of  antiquities  any  information. 
He  adds,  '*  At  Ashburue,  where  I  had  very  lit- 
tle company,  I  had  the  luck  to  borrow  Mr.  Bow- 
yer's  Life,  a  book  so  full  of  contempoiary  his- 
toiT,  that  a  literary  man  must  find  some  of  his 
old  friends.  I  thought  that  I  could  now  and 
then  have  told  you  some  hints  worth  your  no- 
tice :  We  perhaps  may  talk  a  life  over.  I  hope 
we  shall  be  much  together.  You  must  now  be 
to  me  what  you  were  before,  and  what  dear  Mr. 
Allen  was  besides.  He  was  taken  unexpectedly 
.  away,  but  I  think  he  was  a  very  good  man.  I 
have  made  very  little  progress  m  recovery.  I 
am  very  weak,  and  very  sleepless ;  but  1  live  on 
and  hope." 

In  that  languid  condition  he  arrived,  on  the 
16th  of  November,  at  his  house  in  Bolt  Court, 
there  to  end  his  days.  He  laboured  with  the 
dropsy  and  an  asthma.  He  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  Dr.  Brocklesby, 
Dr.  Butter,  and  Mr.  Cruikshank,  the  eminent 
■urffeon.  Eltemity- presented  to  his  mind  an 
awnil  prospect,  and,  with  as  much  virtue  as  per- 
haps ever  is  the  lot  of  man,  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought  of  his  dissolution.  His  friends  awak- 
ened the  comfortable  reflection  of  a  well-spent 
life ;  and,  as  his  end  drew  near,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  composed,  and  even 
cheerful,  insomuch  tliat  he  was  able,  in  the 
course  of  his  restless  nights,  to  make  transla- 
tions of  Greek  epigrams  from  the  Anthologia  ; 
and  to  compose  a  Latin  epitaph  for  his  faUier, 
his  mother,  and  his  brotner  Nathaniel.  He 
meditated,  at  the  same  lime,  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion to  the  memory  of  Garrick ;  but  his  vigour 
was  exhausted. 

His  love  of  literature  was  a  passion  that  stuck 
to  his  last  sand.  Seven  days  before  his  death 
he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  friend  Mr. 
Nichols : 

"  Sir, 

"  The  late  learned  Mr.  Swinton,  of  Oxford, 
having  one  day  remarked  that  one  man,  mean- 
ing, I  suppose,  no  man  but  himself,  could  assign 
all  the  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History 
to  their  proper  Authors,  at  the  request  of  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  or  myself,  gave  the  account 
which  I  now  transmit  to  you  in  his  own  hand, 
beine  willing  that  of  so  great  a  work  the  history 
shoiud  be  known,  and  that  each  writer  should 
receive  his  due  proportion  of  praise  from  pos- 
terity. 

^I  reeommend  to  you  to  preserve  this  icrap 


of  literary  intelli^nce  in  Mr.  Swinton's  own 

hand,  or  to  deposit  it  in  the  Museum,*  that  the 

veracity  of  this  account  may  never  be  doubted. 

**Iam,Sir, 

"  Your  most  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Johnson.'' 
Dee,  6, 1784. 

Mr.  Swinton. 
The  History  of  the  Carthaginians,  Namidians, 
Mauritinians,  Getulians,  Garamantes,  Mela- 
no-Getulians,  Nights,  Cyrenaica,  Marma- 
rica,  Regio  Syrtica,  Turks,  Tartars,  and  Mo- 
guls, Indians,  Chinese,  Dissertation  on  the 
peopling  of  America,  Dissertation  on  the  In- 
dependency of  the  ArabSb 
The  Cosmogony,  and  a  small  part  of  the  history 

immediately  following.    By  M.  Sale. 
To   the  Birth  of  Abraham.     Chiefly  by  Mr. 

Shelvock. 
History  of  the  Jews,  Gauls,  and  Spaniards.   By 

Mr.  F  Salmanazar. 
Xenophon's  Retreat.    By  the  same. 
EUstory  of  the  Persians,  and  the  Constantin«- 

poUtan  Enlpire.    By  Dr.  CampbelL 
History  of  the  Romans.    By  Mr.  Bower.f 

On  the  morning  of  Dec  7,  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
quested to  see  Mr.  Nichols.  A  few  days  before, 
he  had  borrowed  some  of  the  early  volumes  of 
the  Magazine,  with  a  professed  mtention  to 
point  out  the  pieces  wmch  he  had  written  in 
that  collection.  The  books  lay  on  the  table, 
with  many  leaves  doubled  down,  and  in  parti- 
ticular  those  which  contained  his  share  in  the 
Parliamentary  Debates.  Such  was  the  eood- 
ness  of  Johnson^s  heart,  that  he  then  declared, 
that  "  those  debates  were  the  only  parts  of  his 
writings  which  gave  him  any  compunction : 
but  Oiat  at  the  time  he  wrote  them  he  had  no 
conception  that  he  was  imposing  upon  the 
world,  though  they  were  frequently  written 
from  very  slender  materials,  and  often  from 
none  at  all,  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  ima- 
gination.** He  added,  "  that  he  never  wrote 
any  part  of  his  work  with  equal  velocity. 
Three  columns  of  the  Magazine  in  an  hoor," 
he  said,  "  was  no  uncommon  eflbrt ;  which  was 
faster  than  most  persons  could  have  transcribed 
that  quantity.  In  one  day  in  particular,  and 
that  not  a  very  long  one,  he  wrote  twelve  pages, 
more  in  quantity  than  ever  he  wrote  at  any 
other  time,  except  in  the  Life  of  Savage,  of 
which  forty-eight  pages  in  octavo  were  the 
production  of  one  long  day,  including  a  part  of 
the  night" 

In  Uie  course  of  the  conversation  he  asked, 
whether  any  of  the  family  of  Faden  the  printer, 
were  living.  Being  told  that  the  geographer 
near  Channg-Cross  was  Faden's  son,  he  said, 
after  a  short  pause,  "I  borrowed  a  guinea  of 
his  father  near  thir^  years  ago ;  be  so  good  as 
to  take  this,  and  pay  it  for  me.** 


*  It  ii  there  depMited.    J.  N. 

t  Before  this  authentic  commtuiicatioa,  Mr.  Nkhda  iMd 
givea,  in  the  volume  of  the  Crentleman'i  Mefszine  for 
1781,  p.  370,  the  foUowinir  account  of  the  Unhrersal  Hia- 
tory.  The  propoaala  were  puUiah^d  October  6,  1799, 
UMl  the  authors  of  the  flrat  aeven  voIunMa  were, 

Vol.  I.  Mr.  Sale,  tranalator  of  the  Koran  — II.  Geerg* 
Psalmanazar.— III.  George  Pialmanaxar,  Archibald  Bow- 
er, Captain  Shelvock,  Dr.  CampbeU.— IV.  The  aame  as 
Tol.  m.— V.  Mr.  Bower.~VI.  Mr.  Bower.  Rev.  Joha 
SwiiiUm.^VIL  Mr.  Swiatso*  Mr.  Bower 
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ZZIV 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  UFE  AND 


Wiahing  to  diacharge  erery  duty,  and  every 
obligation,  Johnson  recollected  another  debt  of 
ten  pounda  which  he  had  borrowed  from  his 
friend  Mr.  Hamilton  the  printer,  about  twenty 
years  before.  He  sent  the  money  to  Mr.  Ha- 
milton, at  his  house  in  Bedford-Row,  with  an 
apology  for  the  length  of  time.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Strahan  was  the  bearer  of  the  message, 
about  four  or  five  days  before  Johnson  breathed 
his  last 

Mr.  Sastress  (whom  Dr.  Johnson  esteemed 
and  mentioned  in  his  will)  entered  the  room 
during  his  illness.  Dr.  Johnson,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  him,  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and,  in  a 
tone  of  lamentation,  called  out.  Jam  moritu- 
Rus !  But  the  love  of  life  was  still  an  active 
principle.  Feeling  himself  swelled  with  the 
dropsy,  he  conceived  that  by  incisions  in  his 
legs,  the  water  might  be  discliargcd.  Mr.  Cniik- 
■Iwnk  apprehended  that  a  mortification  might 
be  the  consequence;  but,  to  appease  a  distem- 
pered fancy,  he  gently  lanced  the  surface.  Jolm- 
son  cried  out,  "  Deeper,  deeper !  i  want  len^ 
of  life,  and  you  are  afraid  of  giving  me  pam, 
which  I  do  not  value." 

On  the  8th  of  December,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Strahan  drew  his  will,  by  which,  afler  a  few 
legacies,  the  residue,  amounting  to  about  fifteen 
hmidrad  pounds,  was  bequeathed  to  Frank,  the 
black  servant,  formerly  consigned  to  the  testa- 
tor by  his  friend  Dr.  Batburst 

The  history  of  a  death-bed  is  painful.  Mr. 
Strahan  informs  us,  that  the  strength  of  religion 
prevailed  a^nst  the  infirmity  or  nature ;  and 
Ilia  foreboding  dread  of  the  Divine  Justice  sub- 
«ded  into  a  pious  trust  and  humble  hope  of 
mercy  at  the  Throne  of  Grace.  On  Monday 
the  13th  day  of  December  (the  last  of  his  exist- 
CDce  on  this  side  the  grave,)  the  desire  of  life 
letumed  with  all  its  former  vehemence.  He 
•till  imagined,  that,  by  puncturing  his  logs  re- 
lief might  be  obtaineid.  At  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing he  tried  the  experiment,  but  no  water  fol- 
lowed. In  an  hour  or  two  after  he  fell  into 
a  doze,  and  about  seven  in  the  evening  expired 
without  a  groan. 

On  the  SOth  of  the  month  his  remains,  with 
due  solemnities,  and  a  numerous  attendance  of 
his  friends,  were  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  foot  of  Shak8poare*s  monument,  and 
dose  to  the  grave  of  the  late  Mr.  Garrick.  The 
funeral  service  was  read  by  his  friend  Dr.  Tay- 
lor. 

A  black  marble  over  his  grave  has  the  follow- 
ing inscription :  • 

Samitbl  John  son,  LL.  D. 

obiit  XIII  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV. 

^Utis  sute  Lxxv. 

If  we  now  look  bark,  ss  from  an  eminence,  to 
view  the  scenes-  of  life,  and  the  literary  labours 
ID  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  engaged,  we  may  be 
able  to  delineate  the  features  of  the  man,  and  to 
form  an  estimate  of  his  genius. 

As  a  man.  Dr.*  Johnson  stands  displayed  in 
open  dayliffht  Nothing  remains  undiscovered. 
Whatever  ne  said  is  known ;  and  without  al- 
lowing him  the  usuaf  privilege  of  hazarding 
sentiments,  and  advancmg  poaitioni,  for  mera 


amusement,  or  the  pleasure  of  diBCOssion,  Cri« 
ticism  has  endeavoured  to  make  him  answerable 
for  what,  perhaps,  he  never  seriously  thought. 
His  diary,  which  has  been  printed,  discovers 
still  more.  We  have  before  us  the  very  heart 
of  the  man,  with  all  his  inward  consciousness. 
And  yet  neither  in  the  open  paths  of  hfe,  nor  in 
his  secret  recesses,  has  any  one  vice  been  disco- 
vered. We  see  him  reviewing  every  year  of  his 
hfe,  sjdd  severely  censuring  himself  mr  not  keep- 
ing resolutions,  which  morbid  melancholy,  and 
other  bodily  infirmities,  rendered  impracticable. 
We  see  him  for  every  little  defect  imposing  on 
himself  voluntary  penance,  going  through  the 
day  with  only  one  cup  of  tea  without  milk,  and 
to  the  last,  amidst  paroxysms  and  remissions  of 
illness,  forming  plans  of  study  and  resolutions 
to  amend  his  life.*  Many  of  his  scruples  may 
be  called  weaknesses ;  but  they  are  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  good,  a  pious  and  most  excellent 
man. 

His  person,  it  is  well-known,  was  large  and 
unwieldy.  His  nerves  were  afllected  by  that 
disorder^  for  which,  at  two  years  of  age,  he  was 
presented  to  the  royal  touch.  His  head  shook, 
and  involuntary  motions  made  it  uncertain  that 
his  legs  and  arms  would,  even  at  a  tea-table,  re- 
main in  their  proper  place.  A  person  of  Lord 
Chesterfield^s  delicacy  might  in  his  company  be 
in  a  fever.  He  would  sometimes  of  his  owrf 
accord  do  things  inconsistent  with  the  establish- 
ed modes  of  behaviour.  Sitting  at  table  with 
the  celebrated  Mrs.  Cholmondeley,  who  exerted 
herself  to  circulate  the  subscription  for  Shak- 
speare,  he  took  hold  of  her  hand  in  the  middle 
of  dinner,  and  held  it  close  to  his  eye,  wondering 
at  the  delicacy  and  whiteness,  till  with  a  smile 
she  asked,  **  Will  he  give  it  to  me  again  when 
he  has  done  with  it  7**  The  exteriors  of  polite- 
ness did  not  belong  to  Johnson.  Even  tnat  ci- 
vility which  proceeds^  or  ought  to  proceed,  from 
the  mind,  was  sometimes  violated.  His  morbid 
melancholy  had  an  effect  on  his  temper;  his 
passions  were  irritable ;  and  the  pride  of^science, 
as  well  as  of  a  fierce,  independent  spirit,  in- 
flamed him  on  some  occasions  above  all  bounds 
of  moderation.  Though  not  in  the  shade  of 
academic  bowers,  he  led  a  scholastic  life ;  and 
the  habit  of  pronouncing  decisions  to  his  friends 
and  visitors  gave  him  a  dictatorial  manner, 
which  was  much  enforced  by  a  voice  naturally 
loud.  Slid  often  overstretched.  Metaphysical 
discnssion.  moral  theory,  systems  of  religion, 
and  anecdotes  of  literature,  were  his  favourite 
topics.  General  history  had  little  of  his  regard. 
Biography  was  his  delight  The  jnraper  study  t^ 
mmkmd  ia  mmn.  Sooner  than  hear  of  the  Punic 
war,  he  would  be  rude  to  the  person  that  intro- 
duced the  subject. 

Johnson  was  bom  a  logician ;  one  of  those, 
to  whom  only  books  of  lo^c  are  said  to  be  of 
use.  In  consequence  of  his  skill  in  that  art,  he 
loved  argumentation.  No  man  thought  more 
profoundly,  nor  with  such  acute,  discernment. 
A  fallacy  could  not  stand  before  him^  it  was 
suro  to  he  refuted  by  strength  of  reasomng,  and 
a  precision  both  in  idea  and  expression  almost 
uneoualled.  When  he  chose  by  apt  illustration 
to  place  the  argument  of  his  aidversary  in  a  lu  • 


*  On  the  flal)(iecC  of  volaoUfy  pswincs,  tss  the  E«a 
hkr,  NO.GZ. 
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dicrous  light,  one  wms  almost  inclined  to  think 
ridicule  the  test  of  truth.  He  was  surprised  to 
be  told,  but  it  was  certainly  true,  that,  with  great 
powers  of  mind,  wit  and  humour  were  his  shin- 
mg  talents.  That  he  oflen  argued  for  the  sake 
of  triumph  over  his  adversary,  cannot  be  dis- 
sembled. Dr.  Rose,  of  C  his  wick,  has  been 
heard  to  tell  of  a  friend  of  his,  who  thanked  him 
for  introducing  him  to  Dr.  Johnson,  as  he  had 
been  convinc^,  in  the  course  of  a  long  dispute, 
that  an  opinion,  which  ho  had  embraced  as  a 
settled  truth,  was  no  better  than  a  vulgar  error. 
Thisd>eing  reported  to  Johnson,  "Nay,"  said 
he,  **do  not  let  him  be  thankful,  for  he  was  right, 
and  I  was  wron^."  Like  his  uncle  Andrew,  in 
the  ring  at  Smithfield,  Johnson,  in  a  circle  of 
disputants,  was  determined  neither  to  be  thrown 
nor  conquered.  Notwithstanding  all  his  piety, 
self-government,  or  the  command  of  his  pas- 
sions in  conversation,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
among  his  attainments.  Whenever  he  thought 
the  contention  was  for  superiority,  he  has  been 
known  to  break  out  with  violence,  and  even  fe- 
rocity. When  the  fray  was  over,  he  generally 
softened  into  repentance,  and,  by  conciliating 
measures,  took  care  that  no  animosity  should  be 
left  rankling  in  the  breast  of  his  antagonist  Of 
this  defect  he  seems  to  have  been  conscious.  In 
a  letter  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  he  says,  **Poor  Barelti ! 
do  not  quarrel  with  him ;  to  neglect  him  a  little 
will  be  sulHcient  He  means  only  to  be  frank 
and  manly,  and  independent,  and  perhaps,  as 
you  say  a  little  wise.  To  be  frank,  he  tninks, 
u  to  be  cynical ;  and  to  be  independent,  is  to  be 
rude.  Forgive  him,  dearest  lady,  the  rather, 
because  othis  misbehaviour  I  am  afraid  he 
learned  part  of  me.  I  hope  to  set  him  here- 
after a  better  example."  For  his  own  intolerant 
and  overbearing  spirit  he  apologized  by  observ- 
ing, that  it  had  done  some  good ;  obscenity  and 
impiety  were  repressed  in  his  company. 

It  was  late  in  Ufe  before  he  haa  the  habit  of 
mixing,  otherwise  than  occasionally,  with  poUte 
company.  At  Mr.  Thrale*s,  he  saw  a  constant 
succession  of  well-accomplished  visitors.  In 
that  society  he  began  to  wear  off  the  rugged 
points  of  his  own  character.  He  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  mutual  civility,  and  endeavoured  to  profit 
by  the  models  before  him.  He  aimed  at  what 
has  been  call^  by  Swift  the  lesser  morals,  and  by 
Cicero  ndnores  virtutes.  His  endeavour,  though 
new  and  late,  gave  pleasure  to  all  his  acquaint- 
ance. Men  were  glad  to  see  that  he  was  willing 
to  be  communicative  on  equal  terms  and  recipro- 
cal complaisance.  The  time  was  then  expect- 
ed when  he  was  to  cease  being  what  George 
Garrick,  brother  to  the  celebrated  actor,  called 
him  the  first  time  he  heard  him  converse,  **^  A 
TREMENDOUS  COMPANION."  He  Certainly  wishcd 
to  be  polite,  and  even  thought  himself  so ;  but 
his  civility  still  retained  something  uncouth  and 
harsh.  l)is  manners  took  a  milder  tone,  but  the 
endeavour  was  too  palpably  seen.  He  laboured 
even  in  trifles.  He  was  a  giant  gaining  a  pur- 
chase to  lift  a  feather. 

It  is  observed  by  the  younger  Pliny,  that  in 
the  confines  of  virtue  and  great  qualities  there 
are  generally  vices  of  an  opposite  nature.  In  Dr. 
Johnson  not  one  ingredient  can  take  the  name 
of  vice.  From  his  attainments  in  literature 
grew  the  pride  of  knowledge;  and  from  his  pow- 
ers of  reasonmg,  the  love  of  disputation  and  the 


vainglory  of  superior  vigour.  His  piety,  in 
some  instances,  bordered  on  superstition,  ^e 
was  wilhng  to  beUeve  in  preternatural  agency, 
and  thought  it  not  more  strange  that  there 
should  be  evil  spirits  than  evil  men.  Even  the 
question  about  second  sight  held  him  in  sua* 
pense.  "  Second  sight,"  Mr.  Pennant  tells  ua, 
"  is  a  power  of  seeing  images  impressed  on  the 
organs  of  sight  by  the  power  of  fancy,  or  on  the 
fancy  by  the  disordered  spirits  operating  on  the 
mind.  It  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  spectres  or 
visions,  which  represent  an  event  actually  pass- 
ing at  a  distance,  or  hkely  to  happen  at  a  future 
day.  In  1771,  a  gentleman,  tlie  last  who  w^B 
supposed  to  be  possessed  of  this  faculty,  had  a 
boat  at  sea  in  a  tempestuous  night,  and,  being 
anxious  for  his  freight,  suddenly  started  up,  and 
said  his  men  would  be  drowned,  for  he  had  seen 
them  pass  before  him  with  wet  garments  and 
dripping  lo<:ks.  The  event  corresponded  with 
his  disordered  fancy.  And  thus,"  continues 
Mr.  Pennant,  "  a  distempered  imagination, 
clouded  with  anxiety,  may  make  an  impression 
on  the  spirits;  as  persons,  restless  and  troubled 
with  indignation,  see  various  forms  and  figures 
while  they  lie  awake  in  bed."  This  is  what  Dr. 
Johnson  was  not  willing  to  reject.  He  wished 
for  some  positive  proof  of  communications  with 
another  world.  Ilis  benevolence  embraced  the 
whole  race  of  man,  and  yet  w|is  tinctured  with 
paiticular  prejudices.  He  was  pleased  with 
the  minister  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  and  loved  him  so 
much  that  he  began  to  wish  him  not  a  Preaby* 
terian.  To  that  body  of  Dissenters  his  zeal  for 
the  Established  Church  made  him  in  some  de- 
gree an  adversary ;  and  his  attachment  to  % 
mixed  and  limited  Monarchy  led  him  to  declare 
open  war  against  what  he  called  a  sullen  Re« 
publican.  He  would  rather  praise  a  man  of 
Oxford  tlian  of  Cambridge.  He  dishked  a 
Whig,  and  loved  a  Tory.  These  were  the 
shades  of  his  character,  which  it  has  been  the 
business  of  certain  party-writers  to  represent  in 
the  darkest  colours. 

Since  virtue,  or  moral  g5odness,  consists  in  a 
just  conformity  of  our  actions  to  the  relations  in 
which  we  stand  to  tlie  Supreme  Being  and  to 
our  fellow  creatures,  where  shall  we  find  a  man 
who  has  been,  or  endeavoured  to  be,  more  dili- 
gent in  the  discharge  of  those  essential  duties  ? 
His  first  prayer  was  composed  in  1738  ;  he  con- 
tinued those  fervent  ejaculations  of  piety  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  In  his  Meditations  we  see  him 
scrutinizing  himself  with  severity,  and  aiming 
at  perfection  unattainable  by  man.  His  duty  to 
his  neighbour  consisted  in  universal  benevolence, 
and  a  constant  aim  at  the  production  of  happi- 
ness. Who  was  more  sincere  and  steady  in  his 
friendships?  It  has  been  said  Uiat  there  was  no 
real  af!cction  between  him  and  Garrick.  On 
the  part  of  the  latter,  there  might  be  so?ne  cor- 
rosions of  jealonyy.  The  character  of  Pros- 
PERO,  in  the  RambK  r,  No.  200,  was,  beyond  all 
question,  occasioned  by  Garrick's  ostentatious 
aisplay  of  furniture  and  Dresden  china.  It  was 
surely  fair  to  take  from  this  incident  a  hint  for  a 
moral  ensay  ;  and  though  no  more  was  intended, 
Garrick,  we  are  told,  remembered  it  with  unea 
siness.  He  was  also  hurt  that  his  Litchfield 
friend  did  not  think  so  highly  of  his  dramatic 
art  as  the  rest  of  the  world.*  The  fact  waa^ 
Johnson  could  not  see  the  passions  as  they  rote 
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and  diaaed  one  another  in  the  varied  features 
of  that  ezpreasive  face ;  and  by  hie  own  manner 
of  recitinff  verses,  which  was  wonderfully  im- 
pressive, ne  plainly  showed  that  he  thought 
there  was  too  much  of  artificial  tone  and  mea- 
sured cadence  in  the  declamation  of  the  theatre. 
The  present  writer  we!l  remembers  being  in 
conversation  with  Dr.  Johnson  near  the  sic^  of 
the  scenes  during  the  tragedy  of  Kins  Lear : 
when  Garrick  came  off  the  stage,  he  said, 
**  You  two  talk  so  loud  you  destroy  all  mv  feel- 
mcs."  "Prithee,"  replied  Johnson,  "do  not 
taUL  of  feelings.  Punch  has  no  feelings."  This 
seems  to  have  been  his  settled  opinion ;  admi- 
rable as  Garrick'*s  imitation  of  nature  always 
was,  Johnson  thought  it  no  better  than  mere 
mimicry.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  esteemed  and 
loved  Garrick ;  that  he  dwelt  with  pleasure  on 
his  praise ;  and  used  to  declare,  that  ne  deserved 
his  great  success,  because  on  all  applications 
for  diarity  he  gave  more  than  was  asked.  Af- 
ter Garrick*8  death  he  never  talked  of  him  with- 
out a  tear  in  his  eye.  He  offered,  if  Mrs.  Gar- 
rick would  desire  it  of  him,  to  be  the  editor  of 
his  works  and  the  historian  of  his  life.*  It  has 
been  mentioned,  that  on  his  death-bed  he 
thought  of  writing  a  Latin  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend.  Numbers  are  still  livinff 
who  know  there  facts,  and  still  remember  with 

Satitude  the  friendship  which  he  showed  to 
em  with  unaltered  anection  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  humanity  and  generosity,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  slender  income  were  unbounded. 
It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  lame,  the  blind, 
and  the  sorrowful,  found  in  his  house  a  sure  re- 
treat A  strict  adherence  to  truth  he  considered 
as  a  sacred  obligation,  insomuch  that,  in  relating 
the  most  minute  anecdote,  he  would  not  allow 
himself  the  smallest  addition  to  embellish  his 
story.  The  late  Mr.  Tyers,  who  knew  Dr. 
Johnson  intimately,  observed,  "  that  he  always 
tslked  as  if  he  was  talking  upon  oath." 

After  a  long  acquaintance  with  this  excellent 
man,  and  an  attentive  retrospect  to  his  whole 
conduct,  such  is  the  light  in  which  he  appears 
to  the  writer  of  this  essay.  The  following  lines 
of  Horace  may  be  deemed  his  picture  m  mi- 
niature. 

JracmmdiT  est  pernio,  mimu  mptmt  mcuti§ 
Nmrikm*  k»ntm  kominrnm^  rideri  poMtit^  es  fmsd 
Ruttieims  ttmso  iegm  dtjhiit,  et  umte  la-xm* 
InpttU  emleeus  k^tt ;  mt  est  konue,  mt  melisr  vtr 
Ifom  mUuM  qmisquam:  mt  tiki  amicus,  mt  imgenimm  imgena, 
IneuHm  Udet  hoc  emb  cmrpare. 

**  Yoar  fHend  if  paariooati*,  oerhapa  unit 
For  tlifl  brisk  petnUnre  of  modem  wit. 
Hi*  hair  ill-cut,  his  rohr  thnt  awkward  flowa. 
Or  hia  large  ihoes,  to  raillrry  expose 
The  man  you  love ;  yet  in  he  not  poewwsM 
Of  Tirtues,  with  which  ver>'  tf.w  are  bleas'd  ? 
While  oodemeath  thia  mde,  uncouth  divfuiae, 
A  f  eoiua  of  extenaive  knowledae  lies." 

Feamcis'  Hoe.  Book.  i.  Sat.  3. 

It  remains  to  ^ve  a  review  of  Johnson*s 
works ;  and  thi*^,  it  is  imagined,  will  not  be  im- 
welcome  to  the  reader. 


^  It  ifl  to  be  rofretted  that  he  waa  not  encourafed  ia 
due  undertaking.  The  aasii4ance,  however,  which  he 
gave  to  Daviea,  in  writing  the  Life  of  Garrick,  haa  been 
acknowledged  in  general  tenna  by  that  writer,  and  from 
the  evidence  of  atyle,  ^»ie«rs  to  hare  been  very  conaide- 
rSbfe.    C. 


Like  Milton  and  Addison,  he  seems  to  hav« 
been  fond  of  his  Latin  poetry.  Those  cnmpo- 
sitions  show  that  he  was  an  early  scholar;  but 
his  verses  have  not  the  graceful  ease  that  gsve 
so  much  suavity  to  the  poems  of  Addison.  The 
translation  of  the  Messiah  labours  under  two 
disadvantages ;  it  is  first  to  be  compared  with 
Pope*s  inimitable  performanee,  and  afYerwaids 
witn  the  Pollio  of  Virgil.  It  may  appear  trifling 
to  remark,  that  he  has  made  the  letter  o,  in  tbo 
word  Virgo,  long  and  short  in  the  same  line; 
Virgo,  Virgo  parit  But  the  translation  has 
great  merit,  and  some  admirable  lines.  JUi  the 
odes  there  is  a  sweet  flexibility,  particular^,  To 
his  worthy  friend  Dr.  Laurence ;  on  himself  at 
the  theatre,  March  8,  1771  ;  the  Ode  in  the  Isle 
of  Sky ',  and  that  to  Mrs.  I'hrale  from  the  same 
place. 

His  English  poetry  is  such  as  leaves  room  to 
think,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  Muses, 
that  he  would  have  been  tlie  rival  of  Pope.  His 
flrst  production  in  this  kind  was  London,  a  poem 
in  imitation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal.  The 
vices  of  the  metropolis  sre  placed  in  the  room  of 
ancient  manners.  The  author  had  heated  his 
mind  with  the  ardour  of  Juvenal,  and,  having 
the  skill  to  polish  his  numbers,  he  became  a  sharp 
accuser  of  the  times.  The  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes  is  an  imiution  of  the  tenth  Satire  of  the 
same  author.  Though  it  is  translated  by  Dry- 
den,  Johnson*s  imitation  approaches  nearest  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original.  1  ne  subject  is  taken 
from  the  Alcibiades  of  Plato  and  has  an  inter- 
mixture of  the  sentiments  of  Socrates  concerning 
the  object  of  prayers  oflcred  up  to  the  Deity.  The 
general  proposition  is,  that  good  and  evil  are  so 
little  understood  by  mankind,  that  their  wishee 
when  granted  are  always  destructive.  This  ia 
exemplified  in  a  variety  of  instances,  such  as 
riches,  state  preferment,  eloquence,  miliury  glo- 
ry, long  life,  and  the  advantages  of  form  and 
binuty.  Juvenal's  conclusion  is  worthy  of  a 
Christian  poet,  and  such  a  pen  as  Johnson's. 
"  Let  us,'* lie  says,  '*  leave  it  to  the  gods  to  judge 
what  is  fittest  for  us.  Man  is  dearer  to  his  Cre- 
ator than  to  himself.  If  we  must  pray  for  8pe> 
cial  &vour,  let  it  be  for  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  Let  us  pray  for  fortitude,  that  we  may 
think  the  labours  of  Hercules  and  all  his  sutR'r- 
ings  preferable  to  a^Ufe  of  luxury  and  the  soft 
repose  of  Sardanapalus.  This  is  a  blessing 
within  the  reach  of  every  man  ;  this  we  can  give 
ourselves.  It  is  virtue,  and  virtue  only,  that  can 
make  us  happy.**  In  the  translation  theical  of 
the  Christian  conspired  witli  the  warmtli  and 
energy  of  the  poet ;  but  Juvenal  is  not  eclipsed. 
For  tne  various  characters  in  the  original,  the 
reader  is  pleased,  in  the  Enffli«h  poem,  to  meet 
with  Cardinal  VVolsey,  Buckingham  stabbed  by 
Felton,  Loid  Strafibrd,  Clarendon,  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden ;  and  for  Tully  and  Demosthenes, 
Lydiat,  Galileo,  and  Archbishop  Laud.  It  is 
owing  to  Johnson*s  delight  in  biography  that  the 
name  of  Lydiat  is  called  forth  from  obscurity.  It 
may,  therefore,  not  be  useless  to  tell,  that  Lydiat 
was  a  learned  divine  and  mathematician  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  He  attacked  the 
doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  Scaliger,  and  wrote  a 
number  of  sermons  on  the  harmony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. With  all  his  merit,  he  lay  in  the  prison 
of  Bocardo  at  Oxford,  till  Bishop' Usher,  Laud, 
and  others  p«id  bis  debts.  He  petitioned  Chariei 
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I.  to  be  sent  to  Ethiopia  to  procure  manuscripts. 
Having  spoken  in  favour  of  monarchy  and  bi- 
shops, he  was  plundered  by  the  Puritans,  and 
twice  carried  away  a  prisoner  from  his  rectory. 
He  died  very  poor  in  1646. 

The  tragedy  of  Irene  is  founded  on  a  passage 
in  Knolles'  History  of  the  Turks ;  an  author 
highly  commended  in  the  Rambler,  No.  122. 
An  incident  in  the  Life  of  Mahomet  the  Great, 
first  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  is  the  hinge  on  which 
the  fable  is  made  to  move.  The  substance  of 
the  story  is  shortly  this.  In  1453  Mahomet  laid 
siege  to  Constantinople,  and  having  reduced  the 
place,  became  enamoured  of  a  fair  Greek,  whose 
name  was  Irene.  The  sultan  invited  her  to  em- 
brace the  law  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  fi^race  his 
throne.  Enraged  at  this  intended  mamage,  the 
Janizaries  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  the 
Emperor.  To  avert  the  impending  danger, 
Mahomet,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  grandees, 
'^catching  with  one  hand,"  as  KnoUes  relates  it, 
"  the  fair  Greek  by  the  hair  of  her  head,  and 
drawing  his  falchion  with  the  other,  he,  atone 
blow,  struck  off  her  head,  to  the  great  terror  of 
them  all ;  and,  having  so  done,  said  unto  them, 
Now,  by  this,  judge  whether  your  emperor  is 
able  to  bridle  his  afiections  or  not'*  The  story 
is  simple,  and  it  remained  for  the  author  to  am- 
plify it  with  proper  episodes,  and  give  it  compli- 
cation and  variety.  The  catastrophe  is  changed, 
and  horror  gives  place  to  terror  and  pity,  but, 
after  all,  the  fable  is  cold  and  languid.  There 
is  not,  throughout  the  piece,  a  single  situation  to 
excite  curiosity,  and  rmse  a  confiKt  of  passions. 
The  diction  is  nervous,  rich,  and  elegant;  but 
splendid  language,  and  melodious  numbers,  will 
make  a  tine  poem,  not  a  tragedy.  The  senti- 
ments are  beuutiful,  always  happ 
but  seldom  appropriated  to  the  character,  and 
generally  too  philosophic.  What  Johnson  has 
said  of  the  tragedy  oi  Cato  may  be  applied  to 
Irene :  **  It  is  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a 
drama ;  rather  a  succession  of  just  sentiments 
in  elegant  language,  than  a  representation  of  na- 
tural afiections.  Nothing  ejicites  or  assuages 
emotion.  The  events  are  expected  without  soU- 
citude,  and  are  remembered  without  joy  or  sor- 
row. Of  the  affents  we  have  no  care ;  we  con- 
sider not  what  they  are  doing,  nor  what  they  are 
Bufiering ;  we  wish  only  to  know  what  they  nave 
to  say.  It  is  unaffecting  elegance,  and  chdl  phi- 
losophy." The  following  spe»ich,  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Turk,  who  is  supposed  to  have  heard  of 
the  British  constitution,  has  been  oflen  selected 
from  the  numberless  beauties  with  which  Irene 
abounds : 

"  If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports 
Where  conmoa  law*  restrain  the  prince  and«al^j^et ; 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating^  power 
Flows  through  each  member  of  th'  embodied  state ; 
Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  mij^hty  blessing. 
Her  grateful  son«  shine  bright  with  every  virtme; 
Uhtainted  with  the  lust  of  lunovation; 
Sure  an  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule, 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature, 
That  links  the  jarring  eiemeats  in  peace.** 

These  are  British  sentiments.  Above  forty 
years  a^o  they  found  an  echo  in  the  breast  of 
applauding  audiences ;  and  to  this  hour  they  are 
the  voice  of  the  people,  in  defiance  of  the  metO' 
tfhysics  and  the  new  lights  of  certain  politicians, 
who  would  gladly  find  their  private  advantage 


in  the  disasters  of  their  country;  a  race  of  men, 
quibut  nulla  ex  honesto  spea. 

The  prologue  to  Irene  is  written  with  ele- 
gance, and,  in  a  peculiar  style,  shows  the  literary 
pride  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  author.  The  epilogue, 
we  are  tpld  in  a  late  publication  was  written  by 
Sir  William  Young.  This  is  a  new  discovery, 
but  by  no  means  probable.  When  the  append- 
ages to  a  dramatic  performance  are  not  assigned 
to  a  friend,  or  an  unknown  hand,  or  a  person  of 
fashion,  they  are  always  supposed  to  be  writtea 
by  the  author  of  the  play.  It  is  to  be  wished, 
however,  that  the  epilogue  in  question  coiJd  be 
transferred  to  any  other  writer.  It  is  the  wont. 
jeu  tPesprii  that  ever  fell  from,  Johnson's  pen.*^ 

An  account  of  the  various  pieces  contained  in 
this  edition,  such  as  miscellaneous  tracts,  and 
philological  dissertations,  Would  lead  beyond  the 
mtend^  limits  of  this  essay.  It  will  suffice  to 
say,  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a  man  who 
never  wanted  decorations  of  language,  and  al- 
ways taught  his  readers  to  think.  The  Ufe  of 
the  late  king  of  Prussia,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  a 
model  of  tlie  biographical  style.  The  review  of 
the  Origin  of  Evil  was,  perhaps,  written  with  as- 
perity ;  but  the  angry  epitaph  which  it  provoked 
irom  Soame  Jenyns,  was  an  ill-timed  resentment, 
unworthy  of  the  genius  of  that  amiable  authoEi 

The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.    It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  reputa^ 
tion  which  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  hie 
days.    The  circulation  of  those  periodical  essaya 
was  ndt,  at  first  equal  to  their  merit    They  had 
not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming  by 
variety ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expected? 
The  wits  of  Clueen  Anne*8  reign  sent  their  con- 
tributions to  the  Spectator ;  and  Johnson  stood 
sione.     ''A    stage-coach,"   says  Sir  Richaid 
Steele,  *^  must  go  forward  on  stated  days,  whe- 
ther there  are  passengers  or  not"  So  it  was  with 
the  Rambler,  every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for 
two  years.     In  this  collection  Johnson  is  the 
great  moral  teacher  of  his  oountirmen ;  his  es- 
says form  a  body  of  ethics  ;  the  observations  on 
life  and  manners  are  acute  and  instructive ;  and 
the  papers,  professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote 
the  cause  of  literature.     It  must,  however,  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the 
auUior's  mind;  and  all  the  essays,  except  eight 
or  ten,  coming  from  the  ssme  fountain>head,  no 
wonder  that  they  have  the  racincss  of  the  soil 
from  which  they  sprang.     Of  this  uniformitj 
Johnson  was  sensible.    He  used  to  say,  that  if  he 
had  joined  a  friend  or  two,  who  would  have  been 
able  to  intermix  papers  of  a  sprightly  turn,  the 
collection  would  have  been  more  miscellaneous, 
and  by  consequence  more  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  readers.    This  he  used  to  illustimte 
by  repeating  two  beautiful  stanzas  from  his  own 


by  repe 
Ode  to 


Cave,  or  Sylvanus  Urban; 

Non  ulla  Musis  pagiDa  frstfor, 
Quani  qu«  severis  ludicra  junf  ere 
Novit,  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  recreare  menCem. 
Texente  nymphis  serta  Lycoride, 
RossB  ruborem  sic  viola  adjuvat 
Immista,  sic  Iris  reftilg et 
iUthereis  rariata  fucis. 


*  Dr.  Johnson  informed  Mr.  Boswell  that  this  epilocas 
wu  written  by  Sir  WilUam  Young.  See  BosweU's  LiDi 
of  Johnson,  vol.  i.  p.  166—70. 8vo.  edit.  1804.  The  inter- 
nal evuience  that  it  is  not  Johnson's,  is  very  strong,  partU 
caUrly  in  the  line  ^*  But  how  the  devil,"  &c 
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It  is  remarkable  that  the  pomp  of  diction, 
which  has  been  objected  to  Johnson,  was  first 
assumed  in  the  Rambler.  His  Dictionary  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  course  of 
Slat  work,  as  he  grew  familiar  with  technical 
and  scholastic  wonis,  he  thought  that  the  bulk 
of  his  readers  were  equally  learned;  or  at  least 
Would  admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the 
style.  And  yet  it  is  well  known  tliat  he  praised 
in  Cowley  the  easy  and  unaffected  structure  of 
the  sentences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  those  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural 
style.  Dryden,  Tillotson,  and  Sir  William 
Temple,  followed.  Addison,  Swifl,  and  Pope, 
with  more  correctness,  carried  our  language 
well  nigh  to  perfection.  Of  Addison,  Johnson 
Was  used  to  sav,  He  is  the  Raphael  of  Essay 
Writers.  How  he  diflfered  so  widely  from  such 
elegant  models  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved, 
unless  it  be  true  that  nc  took  an  early  tincture 
from  the  writers  of  the  last  ccntur}',  particularly 
Sir  Thomas  Browne.  Hence  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style,  new  combinations,  sentences  of  an 
Imusual  structure,  and  words  derived  from  the 
learned  languages.  His  own  account  of  the 
matter  is,  "When  common  M'ords  were  less 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signi- 
fication, I  familiarized  the  terms  of  pliilosophy, 
by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas."  but  he  for- 
got the  observation  of^Dr^'den:  If  too  many  fo- 
reign words  are  poured  in  upon  tu,  it  looks  as  if 
they  were  designed^  not  to  assist  the  natireSj  btU  to 
eanqtier  them.  There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a 
swell  of  language,  oflen  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  sentiment ;  but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness 
of  mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expand  with 
the  sound  of  the  words.  Determined  to  discard 
colloquial  barbarisms  and  licentious  idioms,  he 
forgot  the  elegant  simpUcity  that  distinguishes 
the  writings  of  Addison.  He  had  what  Locke 
calls  a  round-about  view  of  his  subject ;  and 
though  he  was  never  tainted,  like  many  modem 
wits,  with  the  ambition  of  shining  in  paradox, 
he  maybe  fairly  called  an  Original  1  hinker. 
His  reading  was  extensive.  He  treasured  in  his 
mind  whatever  was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he 
added  to  it  from  his  ohh  meditation.  He  col- 
lected, qua  reconderet,  mutaquc  promeret.  Addi- 
son was  not  so  profound  a  thinker.  He  was 
bom  to  write^  converse^  and  lire  with  ease;  and  he 
found  an  early  patron  in  LonJ  Somers.  He  de- 
pended, however,  more  upon  a  fine  taste  than 
the  rigour  of  his  mind.  H  is  Latin  poetr>'  shows, 
that  he  relished,  with  a  just  selection,  all  the  re- 
fined and  delicate  b<>autie8  of  the  Roman  class- 
ics ;  and  when  he  cultivated  his  native  lunguase, 
no  wonder  that  he  formed  that  graceful  style, 
which  has  been  so  justly  admired  ;  simple,  yet 
elegant;  adorned,  yet  never  overwrought ;  rich 
in  allusion,  yet  pure  and  perspicuous  ;  correct, 
without  labour ;  and  though  sometimes  deficient 
in  strength,  yet  always  musical.  His  essays,  in 
general,  are  on  the  surface  of  life  ;  if  ever  ori- 

ginai,  it  was  in  pi(.K:cs  of  humour.  Sir  Roger  de 
Joverly,  and  the  Tory  Fox-!wnter,  need  not  to 
be  mentioned.  Johnson  had  a  fund  of  humour, 
but  he  did  not  know  it :  nor  was  he  willing  to 
descend  to  the  familiar  idiom  and  the  variety  of 
diction  which  that  mode  of  composition  required. 
The  letter,  in  the  Rambler,  No.  12,  from  a  young 
girl  that  wants  a  place,  will  illustrate  this  ob- 
■enntioiL    Addison  poMessed  an  unclouded 


imagination,  alive  to  the  first  objects  of  nature 
and  of  art.  He  reaches  the  sublime  without 
any  apparent  efibrt.  When  he  tells  us,  '*  If  we 
consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of 
flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  planets  ;  if  we  still  discover  new 
firmaments  and  new  liglits  that  arc  sunk  further 
in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  aether,  we  are 
lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  con* 
founded  with  the  magnificence  and  immensity 
of  nature;"  the  ease  with  wliich  this  passage 
rises  to  unafiTi^cted  grandeur,  is  the  secret  charm 
that  captivates  the  reader.  Johnson  is  always 
lofty  ;  he  seems,  to  use  Dry  den's  phrase,  to  be 
o'cr-informed  with  meaning,  and  nis  words  do 
not  appear  to  himself  adequate  to  his  conception^ 
He  moves  in  state,  and  his  periods  are  always 
harmonious.  His  Oriental  Tales  are  in  the  true 
style  of  Eastern  magnificence,  and  yet  none  of 
them  are  so  much  admired  as  the  Visions  of 
Mirza.  In  matters  of  criticism,  Johnson  is  ne- 
ver the  echo  of  preceding  writers.  He  thinks 
and  decides  for  nimself.  If  we  except  the  Es- 
says on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  Addison 
cannot  be  called  a  pliilosophical  critic  His  mo- 
ral Essays  are  beautiful :  but  in  that  province 
nothing  can  exceed  the  Rambler,  thougn  John- 
son used  to  say,  that  the  Essay  on  The  hurthens 
of  mankind  (in  tlie  Spectator  No.  558)  was  the 
most  exquisite  he  had  ever  read.  Talking  of 
himself,  Johnson  said,  "  Topham  Beauclerk  nas 
wit,  and  every  thing  comes  from  him  with  ease ; 
but  when  I  say  a  good  thins  I  seem  to  labour." 
When  we  compare  him  wim  Addison,  the  con- 
trast is  still  stronger.  Addison  lends  grace  and 
ornament  to  truth :  Johnson  gives  it  force  and 
energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable ;  John- 
son represents  it  as  an  awful  duty.  Addison  in- 
sinuates himself  with  an  air  of  modesty  ;  John- 
son commands  like  a  dictator;  but  a  cfictator  m 
his  splendid  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough. 
Addison  is  the  Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid  se- 
renity talking  to  Venus : 

**  Vultu,  quo  caelum  tampeatateaqae  verenat.** 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  tonans :  he  darts  his  light- 
ning, and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  tlie  cause  of  virtue 
and  piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall  short  of 
ideas ;  he  pours  along,  familiarizing  the  terms 
of  philosophy,  with  Irald  inversions,  and  sono- 
rous periods ;  but  we  may  apply  to  him  what 
Pope  has  said  of  Homer:  '*It  is' the  sentiment 
that  swells  and  fills  out  tlie  diction,  which  rises 
with  it,  and  fonus  itself  about  it ;  like  glass  in 
the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, as  the  breath  witliin  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intense.'* 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  de- 
cide between  these  two  eminent  writers.  In 
matters  of  taste  every  reader  will  choose  for 
liimself.  Johnson  is  always  profound,  and  of 
course  gives  the  fatigue  of  thinking.  Addison 
charms  while  he  instructs;  and  writing,  as  he 
always  does,  a  pure,  an  elegant  and  idiomatic 
stylej  he  may  be  pronounced  the  safest  model  for 
imitation. 

The  essays  written  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
turer may  be  called  a  continuation  of  the  Ram- 
bler. The  Idler,  in  order  to  be  consistent  M-ith 
the  assumed  character,  is  written  with  abated 
vigour,  in  a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  ele- 
gancei    U  is  Um  Odyssey  after  the  lllimd.    In- 
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leiiM  flunking  would  not  become  the  Idler.  The 
first  number  presents  a  well-drawn  portrait  of  an 
Idler,  and  from  that  character  no  deviation  could 
be  made.  Accordingly,  Johnson  forgets  his  aus- 
tere manner,  and  plays  us  into  sense.  He  still 
continues  his  lectures  on  human  Ufe,  but  he  ad- 
verts to  common  occurrences,  and  is  often  con- 
tent with  the  topic  of  the  day.  An  advertise- 
ment in  the  beginning  of  the  first  volume  informs 
us,  that  twelve  entire  essays  were  a  contribution 
from  different  hands.  One  of  these,  No.  S3,  is 
the  journal  of  a  Senior  Fellow  at  Cambridge,  but 
•a  Johnson,  bein£  himself  an  original  tlunker, 
always  revolted  from  servile  imitation,  he  has 
printed  the  piece,  with  an  apology,  importing  that 
the  journal  of  a  citizen  in  the  Spectator  almost 
precluded  the  attempt  of  any  subsequent  writer. 
This  account  of  the  Idler  may  be  closed,  afler 
observing,  that  the  author's  mother,  being  buried 
on  the  23d  of  January,  1759,  there  is  an  admira- 
ble paper  occasioned  by  that  event,  on  Saturday 
the  27th  of  the  same  month.  No.  41.  The  read- 
er, if  he  pleases,  may  compare  it  with  another 
fine  paper  in  the  Rambler,  No.  54,  on  the  convic- 
tion that  rushes  on  the  mind  at  the  bed  of  a  dy- 
ing friend. 


"Rasselas,**  says  Sir  John  Hawkins,  "is  a 
specimen  of  our  language  scarcely  to  be  paral- 
leled; it  is  written  in  a  style  refined  to  a  degree 
q{  immaeulate  purity f^  and  displays  the  whole  iorce 
of  turgid  eloquence.''  One  cannot  but  smile  at 
this  encomium.  Rasselas  is  undoubtedly  both 
elegant  and  sublime.  It  is  a  view  of  human  life, 
displayed,  it  must  be  owned,  in  gloomy  colours. 
The  author's  natural  melancholy,  depressed,  at 
the  time,  by  the  approaching  dissolution  of  his 
mother,  danened  the  picture.  A  tale,  that  should 
keep  curiosity  awake  by  the  artifice  of  unexpect- 
ed incidents,  was  not  the  design  of  a  mind  preg- 
nant with  better  things.  He,  who  reads  the 
heads  of  the  chapters  will  find,  that  it  is  not  a 
course  of  adventures  that  invites  him  forward, 
but  a  discussion  of  interesting  questions ;  Re- 
flections on  Human  life ,  the  History  of /m/oc,  the 
Man  of  Learning ;  a  Dissertation  upon  Poetry ; 
the  Character  of  a  wise  and  happy  Man,  who 
discourses  with  energy  on  the  govemi."ent  of  the 
passions,  and  on  a  sudden,  when  Deaih  deprives 
Kim  of  his  daughter,  forgets  all  his  maxims  of 
wisdom  and  the  eloauence  that  adorned  them, 
yielding  to  the  stroke  of  affliction  with  all  the 
vehemence  of  the  bitterest  anguish.  It  is  by  pic- 
tures of  life,  and  profound  moral  reflection,  that 
expectation  is  engaged  and  gratified  throughout 
the  work.  The  ifistory  of  the  Mad  Astronomer, 
Vfho  imagines  that,  for  five  years,  he  possessed 
the  regulation  of  the  weather,  and  that  the  sun 
passed  from  tropic  to  tropic  by  his  direction,  re- 

S resents  in  strifting  colours  the  sad  effect  of  u 
istempered  imagination.  It  becomes  the  more 
afliecting  when  we  recollect  that  it  proceeds  from 
one  who  lived  in  fear  of  the  same  dreadful  visita- 
tion ;  firom  one  who  says  emphatically,  '*  Of  the 
uncertainties  in  our  present  state,  the  most  dread- 
ful and  alarming  is  the  uncertain  continuance  of 
reason."  The  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  mad- 
ness, and  the  dangerous  prevalence  of  ima^^ina- 
tion,  till  in  time  some  particular  train  of  ideas 
fixes  the  attention,  and  the  mind  recurs  con- 
stantly to  the  favourite  conception,  is  carried  on 
in  a  strain  of  acute  observation ;  but  it  leaves  us 
loom  to  think  that  the  author  wis  tranBcrihing 


from  his  own  apt)rehen8ion8.  The  discourse  on 
the  nature  of  the  soul  gives  us  all  that  philoso- 
phy knows,  not  without  a  tincture  of  supersti- 
tion. It  is  remarkable  that  the  vanity  of  human 
pursuits  was,  about  the  same  time,  the  subject 
that  employed  both  Johnson  and  Voltaire :  but 
Candide  is  the  work  of  a  lively  imagination ;  and 
Rasselas,  with  all  its  splendour  of  eloquence,  ex- 
hibits a  gloomy  picture.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  the  world  has  known  the 
weeping  as  well  as  the  laughing  philosopher^ 

The  Dictionary  does  not  properly  fall  i^ithin 
the  province  of  this  essay.  The  preface,  how- 
ever, will  be  found  in  this  edition.  He  who  reads 
the  dose  of  it,  without  acknowledging  the  force 
of  the  pathetic  and  sublime,  must  have  more  in- 
sensibility in  his  compoeition  than  usually  falls 
to  the  share  of  a  man.  The  work  itself,  though 
in  some  instances  abuse  has  been  loud,  and  in 
others  malice  has  endeavoured  to  undermine  its 
fame,  still  remains  the  Mount  Atlas  of  English 
Literature. 

Though  itornifl  and  tempest*  thunder  on  its  brow, 
And  oceans  break  their  oillowa  at  its  feet, 
It  atanda  uomoved,  and  gloriea  in  ita  height. 

• 

That  Johnson  was  eminently  quahfied  for  the 
office  of  a  commentator  on  Shakspeare,  no  man 
can  doubt ;  but  it  was  an  office  which  he  never 
cordially  embraced.  The  pubhc  expected  more 
than  he  had  diligence  to  perform ;  and  yet  his 
edition  has  been  the  ground  on  which  every  sub- 
sequent commentator  has  chosen  to  build.  One 
note  for  its  singularity,  may  be  thought  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  plac6.  Hamlet  says ;  "  For  if 
the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  being  a 
God-kissing  carrion."  In  this  Warburton  dis- 
covered the  orison  of  evil,  Hamlet,  he  says, 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence ;  but  the 
learned  commentator  knows  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  and  being  unwilling  to  keep  the  secret, 
he  goes  on  in  a  train  of  philosophical  reasoning 
that  leaves  the  reader  in  astonishment  Johnson, 
with  true  piety,  adopts  the  fancifid  hypothesis, 
declaring  it  to  be  a  noble  emendation,  which  al- 
most sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the  author. 
The  general  obser\'ations  at  the  end  of  the  seve- 
ral plays,  and  the  preface  will  be  found  in  this 
edition.  The  former,  with  great  elegance  and  • 
precision,  give  a  summary  view  of  each  drama. 
The  preface  is  a  tract  of  great  erudition  and  phi- 
losophical criticism. 

Johnson's  political  pamphlets,  whatever  was 
his  motive  for  writing  them,  whether  gratitude 
for  his  pension,  or  the  solicitation  otmen  in 
power,  did  not  support  the  cause  for  which  they 
were  undertaken.  They  are  written  in  a  style 
truly  harmonious,  and  with  his  usual  dignity  of 
language.  When  it  is  said  that  he  advanced  po- 
sitions repugnant  to  the  cmmnon  rights  ofmankmd, 
the  virulence  of  party  may  be  suspected.  It  is, 
perhaps,  true  that  in  the  clamour  raised  through- 
out the  kingdom,  Johnson  over-heated  his  mind ; 
but  he  was  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  man«  and  he 
was  greatly  superior  to  the  littleness  of  spirit  that 
might  incline  him  to  advance  what  he  did  not 
think  and  firmly  believe.  In  the  False  Alwrm, 
though  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  king- 
dom concurred  in  petitions  to  the  throne,  yet  John- 
son, having  well  surveyed  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, has  given,  with  great  humour,  and  no  lest 
tnith»  what  may  be  callod,  th»  hirtk^  parmtagtf 
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mnd  eiueaUon  of  a  remonitranee:  On  the  subject 
of  Falkland*8  Islands,  the  fine  dissuasive  from  too 
hastily  involving  the  world  in  the  calamities  of 
war,  must  extort  applause  even  from  the  party 
that  wished,  at  that  time,  for  the  scenes  of  tu- 
mult and  commotion.  It  was  in  the  same  pam- 
phlet that  Johnson  ofiered  battle  to  Junius  ;  a 
writer,  who,  by  the  uncommon  elegance  of  his 
ctyle,  chanuM  every  reader,  though  his  object 
was  to  inflame  the  nation  in  favour  of  a  faction. 
Junius  fought  in  the  dark ;  he  saw  his  enemy 
«Qd  had  his  full  blow ;  while  he  himself  remained 
safe  in  obscurity.  But  let  us  not,  said  Johnson, 
mistake  the  venom  of  the  shaft  for  the  vigour  of 
the  bow.  The  keen  invective  which  he  pub- 
lished on  that  occasion,  promised  a  paper  war 
between  two  combatants,  who  knew  the  use  of 
their  weapons.  A  battle  between  them  was  as 
eagerly  expected  as  between  Meatoa  and  Big 
Ben.  But  Junius,  whatever  was  his  reason, 
never  returned  to  the  field.  He  laid  down  his 
arms,  and  has,  ever  since,  remained  as  secret  as 
toe  man  in  the  mask  in  Voltaire's  History. 

The  account  of  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides, 
or  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  is  a  model  for  such 
M  shall  hereafter  relate  their  travels.  The  au- 
lihoT  did  not  visit  that  part  of  the  world  in  the 
character  of  an  Antiquary,  to  amuse  us  with 
wonders  taken  from  the  dark  and  fabulous  ages ; 
nor  as  a  Mathematician,  to  measure  a  degree, 
and  settle  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  the  seve- 
ral islands.  Those,  who  expected  such  informa- 
tion, expected  what  was  never  intenddd.  In 
tttry  work  regard  the  wriier't  end.  Johnson  went 
to  see  men  and  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  the 
progress  of  civilization.  His  remarks  are  so 
artfully  blended  with  the  rapidity  and  elegance 
of  his  narrative,  that  the  reader  is  inclined  to 
wish,  as  Johnson  did  with  regard  to  Gray,  that 
Is  tnuely  and  to  tell  hit  traveh,  had  been  nutre  qfhie 
emfiofount. 

As  ID  Johnson's  Parliamentary  Debates,  no- 
thing with  propriety  can  be  said  in  this  place. 
They  are  collected  in  two  volumes  by  Mr. 
Stockdale,  and  Uie  flow  of  eloquence  which 
nms  through  the  several  speeches  is  sufficiently 
known. 

It  will  not  be  useless  to  mention  two  more 
.  rolumes,  which  may  form  a  proper  supplement 
to  this  edition.  They  contain  a  set  of  Sermons 
left  for  publication  by  John  Taylor,  LL.  D.  The 
Reverend  Mr.  Hayes,  who  ushered  these  Dis- 
courses into  the  world,  has  not  given  them  as 
the  composition  of  Dr.  Taylor.  All  he  could 
say  for  his  departed  friend  was,  that  he  lefl  them 
in  ailence  among  his  papers.  Mr.  Hayes  knew 
them  to  be  the  production  of  a  superior  mind  ; 
and  the  writer  of  these  Memoirs  owes  it  to  the 
candour  of  that  elegant  scholar,  that  he  is  now 
warranted  to  give  an  additional  proof  of  John- 
son's ardour  m  the  cause  of  piety,  and  every 
moral  duty.  The  last  discourse  in  the  collection 
was  intended  to  be  delivered  by  Dr.  Taylor  at 
the  funeral  of  Johnson's  wife ;  but  that  reverend 

Sntleman  declined  the  oflice,  because,  as  he  told 
r.  Hayes,  the  praise  of  the  dcceascMd  was  too 
much  amplified.  He,  who  reads  the  piece,  will 
find  it  a  beautiful  moral  lesson,  written  with 
temper,  and  no  where  over-charged  widi  ambi- 
tious ornaments.  The  rest  of  the  Discourses 
were  the  fund,  which  Dr.  Taylor,  from  time  to 
timacaniedwithhimtofais  polpit    He  had  the 


largest  Bull'C  in  England,  and  some  of  the  best 
Sermons. 

We  now  come  to  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  a 
work  undertaken  at  the  age  of  seventy,  yet  the 
most  brilliant,  and  certainly  the  most  popular, 
of  all  our  Author's  writings.  For  this  perform- 
ance  he  needed  little  preparation.  Attentive 
always  to  the  history  of  letters,  and  by  his  own 
natural  bias  fond  of^biography,  he  was  the  more 
willing  to  embrace  the  proposition  of  the  Book- 
sellers. He  was  versea  in  the  whole  body  of 
English  Poetry,  and  his  rules  of  criticism  were 
setUed  witli  precision.  The  dissertation,  in  the 
Life  of  Cowley,  on  the  metaphysical  Poets  of 
the  last  centurv,  has  the  attraction  of  novelty  as 
well  as  sound  observation.  The  writers  who 
followed  Dr.  Dpnne,  went  in  quest  of  something 
better  than  truth  and  nature.  As  Sancho  says 
in  Don  Cluixotc,  they  wanted  better  bread  than 
is  made  with  wheat  They  took  pains  to  be- 
wilder themselves,  and  Mere  ingenious  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  err.  In  Johnson's  review 
of  Cowley's  works,  false  wit  is  detected  in  all  its 
shapes,  and  the  Gothic  taste  for  glittering  con- 
ceits, and  far-fetched  allusions,  is  exploded,  ne- 
ver, it  is  hoped,  to  revive  a^ain. 

An  author  who  has  published  his  observations 
on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson,  speak- 
ing of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  says,  **  These  com 
positions  abounding  in  strong  and  acute  remark, 
and  with  many  fine  and  even  sublime  passages, 
have  unquestionably  great  merit;  but  if  they 
be  regarded  merely  as  containing  narrations  of 
the  hves,  delineations  of  the  characters,  and 
strictures  of  the  several  authors,  they  are  far 
from  being  always  to  be  depend'Hl  on."  He 
adds,  "The  characters  are  sometimes  partial, 
and  there  is  sometimes  too  much  malignity  of 
misrepresentation,  to  wliich,  perhaps,  may  be 
joined  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  erroneous 
criticism."  The  several  clauses  of  this  censure 
deserve  to  be  answered  as  fully  as  the  limits  of 
this  essay  will  permit. 

In  the  first  place,  the  facts  are  related  upon 
the  best  intelligence,  and  the  best  vouchers  that 
could  be  g'^ancd,  after  a  great  lapse  of  time. 
Probabilit)  aras  to  be  inferred  from  such  mate- 
rials as  could  be  procured,  and  no  man  better 
understood  the  nature  of  hi^^torical  evidence  than 
Dr.  Johnson ;  no  man  was  more  rcligiouslv  an 
observer  of  truth.  If  his  History  is  any  where 
defective,  it  must  be  imputed  to  the  want  of 
better  informatioir,  and  the  errors  of  uncertain 
tradition. 

Ad  DM  viz  tenuis  funa  parUbitur  aura. 

If  the  strictures  on  the  works  of  the  various 
authors  are  not  always  satisfactory,  and  if  erro- 
neous criticism  may  sometimes  be  suspected, 
who  can  hope  that  m  matters  of  taste  all  shall 
agree.?  The  instances  in  which  the  public  mind 
has  diflered  from  the  positions  advanced  by 
the  author,  are  few  in  number.  It  has  been 
said,  tliat  justice  has  not  been  done  to  Swifl, 
that  Gay  and  Prior  are  undervalued ;  and  that 
Gray  has  been  harshly  treated.  This  charge, 
perliaps,  ought  not  to  be  disputed.  Johnson,  it  is 
well  Known  had  conceived   a  prejudice  against 


*  See  Johnsoa's  Letten  from  Ashboome,  In  this  edi 
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Swift    His  friends  trembled  for  him  when  he 
was  writing  that  life :  but  were  pleased,  at  last, 
Xo  see  it  executed  with  temper  and  moderation. 
As  to  Prior,  it  is  probable  that  he  gave  his  reai 
opinion,  but  an  opinion  that  will  not  be  adopted 
by  men  of  Uvely  fancy.     With  regard  to  Gray, 
when  he  condemns  the  apostropne,   in  which 
Father  Thames  is  desired  to  tell  who  drives  the 
hoop,  or  tosses  tlie  ball,  and  then  adds,  that  Fa> 
ther  Thames  had  no  better  means  of  knowing 
than  himself;  when  he  compares  the  abrupt  be- 
ginning of  the  first  stanza  of  the  Bard  to  the  bal- 
lad of  Johnny  Armstrong,  "  /*  there  ever  a  man 
in  all  Scotland  ;^  there  are,  perhaps,  few  friends 
of  Johnson,  who  would  not  wish  to  blot  out  both 
the  pNissages.     It  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  remarks  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  can  be 
received  without  great  caution.     It  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  Crousaz,  a  professor  it) 
Switzerland,  eminent  for  his  Treatise  of  Logic, 
started  up  a  professed  enemy  to    that  poem. 
Johnson  says,  **  his  mind  was  one  of  those,  in 
which  philosophy  and  piety  are  happily  united 
He  looked  with  distrust  upon  all  metaphysical 
systems  of  theology,  and  was  persuaded,  that  the 
positions  of  Pope  were  intended  to  draw  man- 
kind away  from  Revelation,  and  to  represent  the 
whole  course  of  things  as  a  necessary  concate- 
nation of  indissoluble  fatality."     This  is  not  the 
place  for  a  controversy  about  the  Licibnitzian 
system.     Warburton  with  all  the  powers  of  his  , 
large  and  comprehensive  mind,    published    a 
Vindication  of  Pope ;  and  yet  Jonnson  says, 
that  "  in  many  passages  a  religious  eye  may 
easily  discover  expressions  not  very  favourable 
to  morals,  or  to  hberty."     This  sentence  is  se- 
vere, and,  perhaps  dogmatical.     Crousaz  wrote 
an  Exameo  of  The  Essay  on  Man,  and  after- 
wards a    Commentary    on    every    remarkable 
passage  ;  and  though  it  now  appears  that  Mrs. 
uizabetb  Carter  translated  the  foreign  Critic,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  Johnson  encouraged  the  work, 
and,    perhaps,   imbibed  those  early  prejudices 
which  adhered  to  him  to  the  end  of  his  life.     He 
shuddered  at  the  idea  of  irrcligion.     Hence  we 
are  told  in  the  Life  of  Pope,  "  never  were  pe- 
nary of  knowledge  iind  vulgarity  of  sentiment 
so  happily  disguised  ;  Pope,  m  the  chair  of  wis-  \ 
dom  tells   much  that   every  man  knows,  and 
much  that  he  did  not  know  himself;  and  gives 
OS  comfort  in  the  position,  that  though  man^s  a 
/ooly  yet  God  is  wise;  that  human  advantages  arc 
mistable ;  that  our  true  honour  is,  not  to  nave  a 
great  part,  but  to  act  it  well ;  that  virtue  only  is 
our  own,  and  that  happiness  is  always  in  our 
power.     The  reader,  when  he  meets  all  this  in 
Its  new  array,  no  longer  knows  the  talk  of  his 
mother  and  his  nurse."     But  may  it  not  be  said, 
that  every  system  of  ethics  must  or  ought  to 
terminete  in  plain  and  general  maxims  for  the 
use  of  life  ?  and,  though  in  such  axioms  no  dis- 
covery is  made,  does  not  the  bpauty  of  the  moral 
theory  consist  in  the  premises,  and  the  chain  of 
reasoning  that  leads  to  the  conclusion  7   May 
not  truth,  as  Johnson  himself  says,  be  conveyed 
to   the  mind  by  a  new  train    of  intermediate 
images  7  Pope^s  doctrine  about  the  ruling  pas- 
sion does  not  seem  to  be  refuted,  though  it  is 
c^led,  in  harsh  terms,    pernicious  as  well  as 
false,  tending  to  establish  a  kind  of  moral  pre- 
destination, or  over-ruling  principle,  which  can- 
moi  be  reaiflted.    But  Johason  wm  too  easily 


alarmed  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Or^fanized  as 
the  human  race  is,  individuus  have  different  ii>- 
lets  of  perception,  different  powers  of  mind,  and 
difierent  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

All  spread  their  charnwi,  but  channs  not  all  alike. 
On  different  aeiiMe  different  objects  strike : 
Hence  diffbrent  paasioos  more  or  leas  inflame, 
As  Btroof  or  weak  the  organs  of  the  frame. 
And  hence  one  master-paasion  in  the  breast, 
Like  Aaron's  serpent,  awallows  up  tlierest. 

Brumoy  says,  Pascal  from  his  infancy  felt  him« 
self  a  geometrician  ;  and  Vandyke,  in  like  man- 
ner, was  a  painter.  Shakspeare,  who  of  all  po*. 
ets,  had  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature, 
was  aware  of  a  prevailing  bias  in  the  operations 
of  every  mind.  By  him  we  are  told,  "Master- 
less  passion  sways  us  to  the  mood  of  what  it 
Ukes  or  lofUtm." 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  in  the  lives  be- 
fore us  the  characters  are  partial,  and  too  often 
drawn  with  malignity  of  misrepresentatioo.  To 
prove  this  it  is  alleged,  that  Johnson  has  misre- 

f)re8ented  the  circumstance  relative  to  the  trans- 
ation  of  the  first  Iliad,  and  maliciously  ascribed 
that  performance  to  Addison,  instead  of  Tickell, 
with  too  much  reliance  on  the  testimony  of  Pope, 
taken  from  the  account  in  the  papers  left  by 
Mr.  Spence.  For  a  refutation  of  the  fallacy 
imputed  to  Addison,  we  are  referred  to  a  note 
in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  written  by  the 
late  Judge  Blackstone,  who,  if  is  said,  examined 
the  whole  matter  with  accuracy,  and  found  that 
the  first  regular  statement  of  the  accusation 
a^nst  Addison  was  published  by  Ruffhead,  in 
his  Life  of  Pope,  from  the  materials  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Warburton.  But  with  all  due 
deference  to  the  learned  Judge,  whose  talents 
deserve  all  praise,  this  account  is  by  no  means 
accurate. 

Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  a  dedication  of  the 
Comedy  of  the  Drummer  to  Mr.  Congreve,  gave 
the  first  insight  into  that  business.  He  says,  in 
a  style  of  anger  and  resentment,  "  If  that  gen 
tleman  (Mr.  Tickell)  thinks  himself  injured,  I 
will  allow  I  have  wronged  him  upon  this  issue, 
that  (if  the  reputed  translator  of  the  first  book 
of  Homer  shall  please  to  give  us  anpther  book) 
there  shall  appear  another  good  iudge  of  poetry, 
besides  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  who  shall  like  it.^ 
The  authority  of  Steele  outweighs  all  opinions 
founded  on  vain  conjecture,  and,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  decisive,  since  we  do  not  find  that  Tickell, 
though  warmly  pressed,  thought  proper  to  vin 
dicate  himself. 

But  the  grand  proof  of  Johnson's  malignity  is 
the  manner  in  wnich  he  has  treated  the  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Milton.  To  enforce  this 
charge  has  wearied  sophistry,  and  exhausted 
the  invention  of  a  party.  What  they  cannot 
deny,  thoy  palliate;  what  they  cannot  prove, 
thej^  say  is  probable.  But  why  all  this  rage 
dgainst  Dr.  Johnson  7  Addison,  before  him,  had 
<$aid  of  Milton  : 

Oh !  had  the  Poet  ne'er  proAuied  his  pen. 
To  varnish  o'er  tlie  fuih  of  faithless  men  ^ 

And  had  not  Johnson  an  equal  right  to  avow  his 
sentiments  7  Do  his  enemies  claim  a  privile^  to 
abuse  whatever  is  valuable  to  Englishmen,  either 
in  Church  or  State  7  tod  must  the  liberty  of  un« 
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LiCBNSBD  FRiNTiNG  bc  doiued  to  thc  friends  of 
the  British  conHtitution  7 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  argument 
through  all  it:*  artifices,  since,  dismantled  of  or- 
nanieut  and  seducing  language,  tlic  plain  truth 
may  be  stated  in  a  narrow  compass.  Johnson 
knew  that  Milton  was  a  republican ;  he  says, 
"  an  acrimonious  and  surly  republican,  for  which 
it  is  not  known  that  ha  gave  any  better  reason 
than  that  a  popular  government  was  thc  most 
frugal ;  for,  the  trappings  of  a  monarchy  would 
set  up  an  ordinary  commortwealth.**  Johnson 
knew  that  Milton  talked  aloud  "  of  the  danger 
of  RE-AOMiTTiNG  KINGSHIP  in  tlus  uation  ;**  and 
when  Milton  adds,  '*  that  a  commonwealth  was 
commended,  or  rather  enjoined,  by  our  Saviour 
himself,  to  all  Christians,  not  without  a  remarka- 
ble disallowance,  and  tlie  brand  of  Gentilism 
UPON  KINGSHIP,*^  Johnson  thought  ham  no  better 
than  a  wild  enthusiast,  lie  knew  as  well  as 
Milton,  **that  the  happiness  of  a  natitin  must 
needs  be  firmest  and  ccrtainest  in  a  full  and 
free  council  of  their  own  electing,  where  no  sin- 
gle person  but  reason  only  sways ;"  but  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  republics,  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  gave  him  no  room  to  hope  that  rea- 
son only  would  be  heard.  He  knew  that  tlie 
republican  form  of  government,  having  little  or 
DO  complication,  and  no  consonance  of  parts,  by 
a  nice  mechanism  forming  a  regular  wliole,  was 
too  simple  to  be  beautiful  even  in  theory.    In 

Sractice,  it  perhaps  never  existed.  In  its'  most 
ourishing  state,  at  Athens,  Rome,  and  Car- 
thage, it  was  a  constant  scene  of  tumult  and 
commotion.  From  the  mischiefs  of  a  wild  de- 
mocracy, the  progress  has  ever  been  to  the  do- 
minion of  an  aristocracy  :  and  tlie  word  aristo- 
cracy fatally  includes  the  boldest  and  most  tur- 
bulent citizens,  who  rise  by  their  crimes,  and 
call  themselves  the  best  men  in  tlie  state.  B^ 
intriffue,  by  cabal,  and  faction,  a  nemicious  oh- 
garchy  is  sure  to  succeed,  and  enu  at  last  in  the 
tyranny  of  a  single  ruler.  Tacitus,  the  great 
master  of  political  wisdom,  saw,  under  the  mixed 
authority  of  king,  nobles,  and  people,  a  better 
form  of  government  than  .\Iilton^s  boasted  repub- 
lic; ana  what  Tacitus  admired  in  tlieory,  but 
despaired  of  enjoying,  Johnson  saw  established 
in  this  country'.  He  knew  that  it  had  been 
overturned  by 'the  rage  of  frantic  mm ;  but  he 
knew  that,  after  the  iron  rod  of  Cromwell's 
usurpation,  the  constitution  was  once  more  re- 
■tored  to  its  fir^t  principles.  Monarchy  was 
established,  and  this  couiitry  was  regenerated. 
It  was  regenerated  a  sccoii'l  time  at  the  Revo- 
lution :  the  rights  of  men  were  then  defined,  and 
the  blessings  of  good  ordor  and  civil  liberty  have 
been  ever  since  difTused  tliroiigh  the  whole  com- 
munity 

The  peace  and  happinop?  of  wH-iety  wrre  what 
Dr.  Johnson  had  ai  h«;art.  He  knew  that  Mil- 
ton called  his  dtfi-nreof t'le  Rt.'giridcs  a  defence 
of  the  peopl*;  <»f  England,  hiiL,  howi-vcr  glossed 
and  varnishtnl,  he  tliought  it  an  apology  for 
murder.  Had  the  men,  who,  under  a  show  of 
liberty,  brought  their  king  to  the  sraflTold,  proved 
by  their  subseqiiont  trondurt,  that  !h»»p»ibli<- good 
inspired  their  actions,  Uie  end  might  have  given 
some  sanction  to  the  means;  btit  uMurpntion  and 
slavery  followed.  Milton  undertook  the  ottice 
of  secretary  under  the  despotic  power  of  Crom- 
well, ofibiiag  tho  incense  of  adulatioD  to  his  mas- 


ter, with  the  titles  of  Director  ofpuhUe  Couneitt^ 
the  Leader  qf  uneonquered  ..irmiee,  the  Fathir  oj 
hit  Country.  Milton  declared  at  the  same  time, 
that  nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  God,  or  more  agree- 
able  to  reason^  than  that  the  highest  ndnd  should 
have  the  sovereign  power.  In  this  strain  of  servile 
flattery  Milton  gives  us  the  right  divine  of  tyrants. 
But  it  seems,  in  the  same  piece,  he  exhorts 
Cromwell  "  not  to  desert  tiiose  great  principles 
of  hberty  which  he  had  professed  to  espouse ; 
for,  it  would  be  a  grievous  enormity,  if,  after 
having  successfully  opjposed  tyranny,  he  should 
himself  act  the  part  of  a  t}Tant,  and  betray  the 
cause  tliat  he  had  defended.'*  This  desertion 
of  every  honest  principle  the  advocate  for  liberty 
lived  to  'see.  Cromwell  acted  the  tyrant ;  and 
with  vile  hypocrisy,  told  the  people,  that  he  had 
consulted  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  would  have  it 
so.  Milton  took  an  underpart  in  thc  tragedy. 
Did  that  become  the  defender  of  the  peoiue  of 
England  ?  Brutus  saw  his  country  enslaved  ;  he 
struck  the  blow  for  freedom,  and  he  died  with 
honour  in  the  cause.  Had  he  lived  to  be  a  se- 
cretary under  Tiberius,  what  would  now  be  said 
of  his  memory  ? 

But  still,  it  seems,  the  prostitution  with  which 
Milton  is  charged,  since  it  cannot  bc  defended, 
is  to  bo  retorted  on  the  character  of  Johnson. 
For  this  purpose  a  book  has  been  published, 
called  Remarks  on  Dr,  Johnsoii's  Life  of  Milton; 
to  tehich  are  added  Millon^s  Tractale  of  Education^ 
and  Areopagitica,  In  this  laboured  tract  we  are 
told,  **  There  is  one  performance  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  thc  Doctor,  where  the  prostitution  is  of 
so  singular  a  nature,  that  it  would  bc  difficult 
to  select  an  adequate  motive  for  it  out  of  the 
mountainous  heap  of  conjectural  caus<.>s  of  hu- 
man passions  or  human  caprice.  It  is  the  speech 
of  the  late  unhappy  Dr.  'VVilliam  Dodd,  when  he 
was  about  to  hear  the  sentence  of  the  law  pro- 
nounced upon  him,  in  consequence  of  an  indict- 
ment for  forgery.  The  voice  of  the  public  has 
given  the  honour  of  manufacturing  tnis  speech 
to  Dr.  Johnson  ;  and  the  style  and  figuration  of 
the  speech  itself  confirm  the  imputation.  But  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  divine  what  could  be  his 
motive  for  accepting  the  office.  A  man,  to  ex- 
press the  precise  state  of  mind  of  another,  about 
to  be  destined  to  an  ignominious  death  for  a 
capital  crime,  should,  one  would  imagine,  have 
some  consciousness,  that  he  himself  had  incur- 
red some  guilt  of  the  same  kind."  In  all  the 
schools  of  sophistry  is  thore  to  be  found  so  vile 
an  argument  r  In  the  purlieus  of  Grub-street  is 
there  such  another  mouthful  of  dirt?  In  the 
whole  quiver  of  malice  is  there  so  envenomed  a 
sliafl  7 

After  tliis  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  certain  class 
of  men  will  talk  no  more  of  Johnson's  malig- 
nity. The  last  apology  for  Milton  is  that  he 
acted  according  to  his  principles.  But  Johnson 
thought  those  principles  detestable ;  pernicious 
to  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State,  destruc- 
tive of  the  peace  of  society,  and  hostile  to  the 
sreat  fabric  of  civil  policy,  which  the  wisdom  of 
ages  has  taught  every  Triton  to  revere,  to  love 
and  cherish.  He  reckoned  Milton  in  that  class 
of  men  of  whom  thc  Roman  historian  says, 
when  thry  want,  by  a  sudden  convulsion,  to 
overturn  the  government,  they  roar  and  clamour 
for  liberty ;  if  they  succeed,  thev  destroy  liberty 
itself.     Ut  impcHum  awrfsnf,  likeri^em  jN^e- 
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fkr.  Sufh  were  the  sentimeiits  of  Dr.  Johneon ; 
and  itlnaj  be  taked,  in  the  langoa^  of  Boling- 
broke,  *'  Are  these  sentimenti,  which  any  man, 
who  is  bom  a  Briton,  in  any  circamstances,  in 
any  situation,  oiiffht  to  be  ashamed  or  afiraid  to 
avow?"  Johnson  has  done  ample  justice  to  Mil- 
tonfb  poetry:  the  Criticism  on  Paradise  Lost  is 
a  suUipB  composition.  Had  he  thought  the 
author  as  good  and  pious  a  citizen  as  Dr.  Watts, 
he  would  have  been  ready,  notwithstanding  his 
non-confbrmity,  to  do  equal  honour  to  the  m^ 
morjr  of  the  man. 

It  is  now  time  to  close  this  Essay,  which  the 
author  fears  has  been  drawn  too  much  into 
length.  In  the  progress  of  the  work,  feeble  as 
it  may  be,  he  thought  himself  performing  the 
last  human  office  to  the  memory  of  a  fhend, 
whom  he  loved,  esteemed,  and  honoured. 

■Imi  di»is,  at  ftufir  inaal 

The  author  of  these  Memoirs  has  been  anx- 
io«s  to  give  the  features  of  the  man,  and  the  true 


character  of  the  author.  He  has  not  suffered 
the  hand  of  partiality  to  colour  his  excellencies 
with  too  mucn  warmui ;  nor  has  he  endeavoured 
to  throw  his  singularities  too  much  into  the 
shade.  Dr.  Johnson's  failings  may  well  be  foiw 
given  for  the  Hike  of  his  virtues.  His  defects 
were  spots  in  the  sun.  His  i>iety,  his  kind  affec- 
tions, and  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  present  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  His  works  still 
remain  a  monument  ti  genius  and  of  learning. 
Had  he  written  nothing  but  what  is  containra 
in  this  edition,  the  quantitv  shows  a  life  spent  in 
study  and  meditation.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
labour  of  his  Dictionary  and  other  various  pro- 
ductions, it  may  be  fairly  allowed,  as  he  used  to 
say  of  himself  that  he  has  written  his  share.  In 
the  volumes  here  presented  to  the  public,  the 
reader  will  find  a  perpetual  source  of  pleasure 
and  instiMlkm.  Witn  due  precautions  authors 
may  learn  to  grace  their  style  with  elegance,  har- 
mony, and  precision;  the^  may  be  taught  to 
think  with  vigour  and  perspicuity ;  and  to  crowa 
the  whole,  by  a  diligent  attention  to  these  booka, 
all  may  advance  in  virtue. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


The  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  so  long  stood  the  test  of  public  opinion,  that  an  apo» 
logy  for  offering  a  new  edition  is  hardly  necessary.  While  a  part  ol*  his  works  are 
advantageously  known  to  the  general  reader,  there  are  many  of  them,  from  various 
causes,  which  have  not  been  so  extensively  read.  Among  these  causes,  may  be  stated 
the  fact  that  some  of  tliem  have  never  been  published  in  this  country  at  all ;  while 
ithera  have  never  been  contained  in  any  uniform  edition  of  his  works.  It  may 'also 
*ie  added,  that  so  far  as  the  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  have  been  published,  the  price 

lemanded  for  them  has  prevented  their  coming  witliin  tlie  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 

eaders. 

The  present  is  the  only  complete  edition  ofDr,  Johnson's  works  which  has  been  pub* 
iished  in  this  country.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  valuable  in  itself,  be* 
side  many  papers  of  much  curiosity,  including  every  variety  of  subject  which  a  mind 
so  comprehensive  as  his  might  naturally  embrace.  The  American  reader  will  also 
here  find  a  surer  test  by  which  the  intellectual  powers  of  Dr.  Johnson  may  be  appre* 
ciated  ; — for  although  these  have  been  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  highest  cast,  yet  it 
has  been  a  general  impression  that  they  were  more  particularly  confined  to  one 
species  of  literature — Uiat  of  purifying  and  elevating  the  standard  of  the  Engliih 
language. 

The  Political  tracts  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  but  little  known  to  the  great  mass  of  readers 
in  this  country.  The  author,  with  his  usual  vigour,  entered  fully  into  the  politieal 
feelings  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  relations  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  at  that  period,  are,  as  a  matter  of  history,  interesting  to  all  Ameri* 
cans.  Dr.  Johnson  defended  with  much  tenacity  the  original  rights  of  the  IndianSi 
and  denounced  the  wrongs  imposed  upon  them  by  the  English  and  French.  In  alhi- 
sion  to  the  war  between  the  French  and  English,  about  the  year  1756,  wliich  began 
in  this  country,  he  says,  "  The  American  ^-ar  between  the  French  and  us  is  therefore 
only  a  quarrel  between  two  robbers  for  the  :jpoils  of  a  passenger."  And  yet  when  we 
had  become  colonies  to  Great  Britain  he  equally  defended  the  most  odious  features 
of  government  toward  the  colonics.  A  specimen  of  this  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
entitled  "  Taxation  no  tyranny — an  answer  to  the  resolutions  and  address  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Congress  1775,"  (vol.  ii.  p.  425.)  Could  he  have  foreseen  the  progress  and  termi- 
nation of  the  struggle  which  was  then  commencing,  he  might  have  uttered  as  a  truthf 
what  he  then  indited  as  a  bitter  sarcasm.  "  The  heroes  of  Boston,  if  the  Stamp  Act 
had  ni)t  been  repealed,  would  have  left  Iheir  town,  their  pOrt,  and  their  trade,  have  re* 
signed  the  splendour  of  opulence,  and  quitted  the  delight  of  neighbourhoi^d,  to  disperse 
themselves  over  the  country,  where  they  would  till  the  ground,  and  fish  in  the  rivets, 
and  range  tlie  mountains,  and  be  free." 

As  an  essayist.  Dr.  Johnson  maybe  placed  upon  a  par  with  the  writers  of  the 
Sp«;ctator.  Although,  in  this  species  of  his  writing,  there  may  not  be  found  that 
sprightliness  and  lively  manner  which  at  once  wins  the  attention,  yet  there  is 
solidity  and  beauty  which  will  bear  tliorough  and  close  examination,  and  stand  tliS 
leverest  test  of  scrutiny  and  time. 
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11  ADVERTISEBIENT. 

Although  not  exactly  within  the  compass  of  the  present  volumes,  we  may  say 
a  word  in  relation  to  the  great  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson.     This  is  undoubtedly  at  the 
head  of  all  similar  works  in  the  English  language,  and  will  stand  as  a  monument 
of  the  author's  genius,  and  unparalleled  research  and  industry^  so  long  as  the  lan 
guage  shall  be  spoken  and  read. 

Previous  to  the  completion  of  this  work,  no  general  standard  for  the  English  ton 
guage  was  acknowledged.  The  intention  of  the  author  vr^s  to  supply  tliis  deficiency 
—-in  his  own  words  *'  the  chief  intent  of  it  is  to  preserve  the  purity,  and  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  our  English  idiom."  In  Ailfilling  this  task.  Dr.  Johnson  accomplished 
what  falls  to  tlie  lot  of  few  men  in  any  undertaking*  He  made  that  work  which 
was  the  first  standard  of  the  English  language  so  perfect,-  that  not  one  of  all  who  fol- 
lowed him,  has  been  able  to  improve  it  Some  few  indeed  have  enjoyed  an  epheme- 
ral celebrity ;  but  while  they  are  gradually  sinking  into  oblivion,  the  value  and  beauty 
of  this  great  work  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated.  We  cannot  but  admire 
the  determination  of  Dr.  Johnson  to  undertake  this  work,  which  he  knew  would  add 
little  or  nothing  to  his  literary  fame  during  his  lifetime.  *'  I  knew,"  says  he,  "  that  the 
.  work  in  which  I  engaged  is  generally  considered  as  a  drudgery  for  tlie  blind,  as  the 
proper  toil  for  artless  industry;  a  task  that  requires  neither  tlie  light  of  learning, 
nor  the  activity  of  genius,  but  may  be  successfully  performed  without  any  higher 
quality  than  that  of  bearing  burdens  with  dull  patience,  and  beating  the  tract  of  the 
alphabet  with  sluggish  resolution." 

There  is  one  consideration  alone  which  should  entitle  the  works  of  Dr.  Johnson  to 
an  attentive,  and  oflen  repeated  perusal.  It  is  the  perfection  of  style  and  elegance  of 
diction  with  which  they  are  written.     In  this  they  may  be  set  down  as  models. 

AW»  York,  September  1893. 
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HISTORICAL  AND  BIOGRAPHICAL  PREFACE. 


Tmu  work  wr\a  written  by  Dr.  Johnson  for 
"The  Universal  Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette," 
projected  ia  the  year  1751,  by  Mr.  J.  Newberry, 
Bookseller.     The  preface  to  the  Rambler  con- 
tains an  outline  oi    the  Life  of  the  celebrated 
author  of  these  papers;  we  aliall  therefore  here 
only  present  our  readers  with  a  few  observations 
on  the  style,  &c.  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  he  will 
not  &nd  so  cripiously  described  as  we  could  wish 
in  o'lr  preliminary  observations  on  the  Rambler. 
The  Doctor  is  said  to  have  been  allowed  a 
■hare  in  the  profits  of  this  newspaper,  for  which 
he  was  to  furnish  a  short  essay  on  such  subjects 
as  might  suit  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  distin- 
piish  this  publicaiion  from  it  contemporaries. 
The  first  Essay  appeared  on  Saturday,  April 
15:h,  1733,' and  continued  to  be  published  on  the 
same  day,  weekly,  until  April  5th,  1760,  when 
the  Idler  was  concluded. 

The  Rambler  may  be  considered  as  Johnson's 
great  work.  It  was  the  basis  of  that  high  re- 
putation which  went  on  increasing  to  the  end  of 
nis  days.  The  circulation  of  those  periodical 
essays  was  not,  at  first,  equal  to  ther  merit  They 
had  not,  like  the  Spectators,  the  art  of  charming 
by-  variety ;  and  indeed  how  could  it  be  expected  7 
The  wits  of  Clucen  Anne's  reign  sent  tlieir  con- 
tributions to  the  Spectator ;  and  Johns<  >n  stood 
alone.  A  stage-coach,  says  Sir  Richard  Steele, 
must  go  forward  on  stated  days,  whether  Uiere 
are  passengers  or  not  So  it  was  with  tlie  Ram- 
bler, every  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  for  two  years. 
In  this  collection  Johnson  is  the  great  moral 
teacher  of  his  countrymen  ;  his  essays  firm  a 
body  of  ethics ;  the  oliservations  on  life  and  man- 
ners are  acute  and  instructive ;  and  tlie  papers, 
professedly  critical,  serve  to  promote  the  cause  of 
literature.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
Uiat  a  settled  gloom  hangs  over  the  author's 
mind ;  and  all  the  essays,  except  eight  or  ten, 
coming  from  the  same  fountain  head,  no  wonder 
thit  they  hive  ihe  raciness  of  tJie  soil  from  which 
they  sprung:.  Of  this  uniformity  Johnson  was 
sensible.  He  used  to  sav,  that  if  he  had  joined  a 
friend  or  two,  who  would  have  been  abh;  to  inter- 
mix papers  of  a  sprighiljr  turn,  the  collection 
would  have  been  more  miscellaneous,  and,  by 
consequence,  more  agieeable  to  tlie  generaliiy 
of  readers. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  tlie  pomp  of  diction, 
which  has  been  objected  to  Johnson,  was  first 
assumed  in  the  Rambler.  His  Dictionary  was 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  the  course  of 
that  work,  as  he  grew  familiar  with  technical 
and  scholastic  words,  he  thought  the  bulk  of  his 
readers  were  equally  learned  ;  or  at  least  would 
admire  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the  stvle. 
And  yet  it  is  well  known,  tliat  he  praised  in 
Cowley  the  ease  and  unaffected  structure  of  tlie 
-sentences.  Cowley  may  be  placed  at  the  he  id 
of  those  who  cultivated  a  clear  and  natural  style. 
Drydcn,  Tillotson,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  fol- 
lowed- Addison,  Swift,  and  Pope,  with  more 
correctness,  carried  our  lanirnage  well  nijrh  to 
pci-f'.-t-'ioit.     f">f  A'.!-Ji*.on,  J;hn5.m  ^v\s  \\.:^^  to 


pay,  "  lie  is  the  Raphael  of  Essay  Writers.** 
How  he  differed  so  widely  from  such  elegant 
models  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved,  unless  it  be 
true  that  he  took  an  early  tincture  from  the  wri- 
ters of  the  last  century,  particularly  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  Hence  the  peculiarities  of  his  style^ 
new  coni!)i[iations,  sentences  of  an  unusual  struo- 
ture,  and  words  derived  from  the  learned  lan- 
iru:ifjes.  His  own  account  of  the  matter  is, 
"When  I  t^.iunon  words  were  less  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  signification,  I  fami- 
liiu-izcd  the  terms  oi  philosophv,  by  applying 
them  to  popular  ideas."  But  he  rorgot  the  obser- 
vation of  Dryden: — *'Iftoo  many  foreign  word* 
are  poured  in  upon  us,  it  looks  as  if  tliey  were 
(lesi«;nod,  not  to  assise  the  natives,  but  to  conquer 
them."  There  is,  it  nmst  be  admitted,  a  swell 
of  lan;;uage,  often  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sen- 
timent; but  there  is,  in  general,  a  fulness  of 
mind,  and  the  thought  seems  to  expand  with  the 
sound  of  tlie  words.  Determined  to  discard  col- 
loquial barbarisms  and  licentious  idioms,  he  for* 
got  the  elegant  simplicitv  that  distinguishes  the 
writings  of  Addison,  tfe  had  what  Locke  calls 
a  roundabout  view  of  his  subject ;  and  though  he 
was  never  Uiinted,  like  many  nuxlern  wits,  with 
the  ambition  of  shining  in  paradox,  he  may  be 
fairly  called  an  Original  Thinker.  His  reading 
was  extensive.  He  treasured  in  his  mind  what* 
ever  was  worthy  of  notice,  but  he  added  to  it 
from  his  own  meditation.  He  collected,  qum 
reconderelf  mtctaqve  promeret,  Addison  was  not 
so  profound  a  thinker.  He  was  born  to  write, 
converse,  and  hve  with  ease ;  and  he  found  an 
early  patron  in  Lord  Somers.  He  depended, 
however,  more  upon  a  line  taste  tlian  tlie  vigour 
of  his  mind.  His  Latin  poetrv  shows,  that  he 
relished,  with  a  just  selection,  all  the  refined  and 
delicate  be;uities  of  tlie  Roman  classics;  and 
when  he  cultivated  his  native  language,  no  won- 
der tliat  he  formed  that  graceful  style,  which  !»* 
been  so  justly  admired;  simple,  yet  elegant; 
adorned,  yet  never  over-wrought;  rich  in  allu- 
sion, yet  pure  and  perspicuous;  correct  witli- 
out  labour,  and,  ihou<;h  somciinics  deficient  in 
strength,  yet  always  musical.  His  es>;aye  in  ge- 
neral, are  on  the  surface  of  hfe ;  if  ever  original,  it 
was  in  pieces  of  humour.  Sir  Roger  do  Coverly, 
and  the  Tory  Fox-hunter,  need  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. Johnson  had  a  fund  of  humour,  but  he 
did  not  know  ii,  nor  was  he  willing  U)  descend  to 
tlie  faniihar  idiom  and  the  variety  of  dietion  which 
that  mode  of  composition  required.  The  letter, 
in  the  Rambler,  Pso.  12,  from  a  youn<if  girl  tliat 
wants  a  place,  will  illustrate  this  observation^ 
Addison  possessed  an  unclouded  imagination, 
alive  to  tlie  first  objects  of  natnre  and  of  art.  He 
reaches  the  su!)linje  without  any  apparent  efhrU 
When  he  tills  us,  **  If  we  consiaer  the  fixed 
stars  as  so  many  oceans  o{  Hame,  that  arc  each  of 
them  attended  with  a  ditforent  set  of  planets:  if 
we  still  discover  new  firniamenls  and  new  limits 
that  are  sunk  further  in  those  unfathomabit 
deptlis  of  npther,  we  ae  lost  in  a  Inhyrintii  of  suns 
and  worlds,  and  ronfoiinded  v»  iih  the  magnift* 
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erace  and  immensity  of  nature  ;^  the  case,  with 
which  tills  passage  rises  to  unafiected  grandeur, 
is  the  secret  charm  that  captivates  the  reader. 
Johnson  is  always  lofty  ;  he  seems,  to  use  Dry- 
den's  phrase,  to  be  o*er  inftirmed  with  meaning, 
and  his  words  do  not  appear  to  himself  adequate 
to  his  conception.  He  moves  in  sute,  and  liis  pe- 
riods are  always  harmoniotis.  His  Oriental  Tales 
are  in  the  iiuc  style  of  eastern  magnificence,  and 
yet  none  of  them  arc  &o  much  admired  as  the  Vi- 
sions of  Minta.  In  mattcni  of  criticism,  Johnson 
is  never  the  echo  of  preceding  writers.  He  thinks 
and  decides  for  himself  If  we  except  tlie  Essays 
on  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  Addison  cannot 
be  called  a  philosophical  critic.  His  moral  Es- 
says are  beautiful ;  but  in  that  province  nothing 
can  exceed  the  Rambler,  though  Johnson  uaed 
to  say,  that  the  Essay  on  "The  Burthens  of 
Mankind"*  (in  the  Spectator,  No.  558)  was  the 
moat  exquisite  he  had  ever  read.  Talkinff  of 
himself,  Johubon  said,  **  Topham  Bcauclark  lias 
wit,  and  every  thing  comes  from  him  with  case  ; 
but  when  I  say  a  good  ihin^,  I  seem  to  labour." 
When  we  compare  him  with  Addison,  the  con- 
trast is  still  stronger.  Addison  lends  grace  and 
ornament  to  trutfi ;  Johnson  gives  it  force  and 
energy.  Addison  makes  virtue  amiable  ;  John- 
ion-  represents  it  as  an  awful  duty.  Addison 
inaipuates  himself  with  an  air  of  modesty ;  John- 
ton  commands  like  a  dictator ;  but  a  dictator  in 
his  splcnded  robes,  not  labouring  at  the  plough. 
Addison  is  the  Jupiter  of  Virgil,  with  placid 
serenity  talking  to  Venus  : 

'*  Vultu,  qoo  ccelum  lempeauteaque  aereoai." 

Johnson  is  Jupiter  Tonans ;  he  darts  his  light- 
ning, and  rolls  his  thunder,  in  the  cause  or  vir- 
tue and  piety.  The  language  seems  to  fall  short 
of  his  ideas ;  he  pours  along,  familiarising  tiie 
tenns  of  philosophy,  with  Md  inversions,  and 
sonorous  periods;  but  wo  may  apply  to  him 
what  Pope  has  said  of  Homer: — "U  is  the  sen- 
timent  that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction,  which 
rises  with  it,  and  forms  itself  about  it;  like  glass 
in  the  furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magni- 
tude, as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
the  heat  more  intense.** 

It  is  not  the  design  of  this  comparison  to  decide 
between  those  two  eminent  writers.  In  matters 
of  tasi.e  every  reader  will  chose  for  himself.  John- 
son is  always  profound,  and  of  course  gives  the 
fatigue  of  thinaing.  Addison  cliarms  while  he 
instructs;    and  writing,  as  he  always   does,  a 

Eiire,  an  elegant,  and  idiomatic  style,  he  may 
c  pronounced  the  safest  model  for  imitation. 
The  Essay ii  written  by  Johnson  in  the  Adven- 
turer may  bo  called  a  continuation  of  the  Rambler. 
The  Idler,  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  the  as- 
sumed ch  iructcr,  is  written  with  abated  vigour,  in 
a  style  of  ease  and  unlaboured  elegance.  It  is 
the  Odyssev  after  the  Iliad.  Intense  thinking 
would  not  become  the  Idler.  The  first  number 
presents  a  well-drawn  portrait  of  an  Idler,  and 
from  that  character  no  aeviation  could  be  made. 
Accordiniily,  Johnson  forgets  hi>*  austere  manner, 
and  plays  us  into  sense.  He  still  cnntinues  his 
lectures  on  human  life,  but  he  adverts  to  common 
occurrences,  and  is  oflen  content  with  the  topic 
of  the  d:ty.  An  advertisement  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  volume  inforniK  us,  that  twelve  entire 
EMay;;  wo.c  a  'T'intrihuii'.n  from  different  hands. 
On«  #-'•   'a   .  '^'  ..  •;^,  -H  thf;  j-urnal  of  a  Senior 


fellow  at  Cambridge,  but,  as  Johnson,  beilig 
himself  an  ori^nal  uiirikcr,  always  revolted  from 
servile  imitation,  he  has  printed  the  piece,  with 
an  apology,  importing  that  the  journal  of  a  citizen 
in  the  Spectator  almost  precl«ided  the  attempt  of 
any  subsequent  writer.  This  account  ot  the 
Idler  may  be  closed,  after  obser>-ing,  that  the 
author's  mother  being  buried  on  the  23d  of  Jan- 
uary 1759,  there  is  an  admirable  paper,  occasion- 
ed by  that  event,  on  Saturday  tiie  27th  of  the 
same  month,  No.  41.  The  reader,  if  he  pleases, 
may  compare  it  with  another  fine  paper  in  the 
Rambler,  No.  54,  on  the  conviction  that  ruslies 
on  the  mind  at  the  bed  of  a  dyin^  friend. 

The  Idlers,  during  the  timeoftheir  publication, 
were  frequently  copied  into  contemporary  works 
without  any  acknowledgment.  The  author,  who 
was  also  a  proprietor  of  the  Universal  Chromdi^ 
in  which  they  appeared,  buried  his  vengeance  on 
the  pirates  m  tne  following  "Hue  and  Cry," 
whicn,  as  coming  from  Dr.  Johnson's  pen,  may 
justly  be  deemed  a  literary  curiosity. 

"London,  Jan.  5, 1759.  Advertisement.  The 
proprietors  of  the  paper,  entitled  "The  IdlcTj" 
navmg  found  that  those  essays  are  inserted  m 
the  newspapers  and  magazines  with  so  littlo 
regard  to  justice  or  decency,  that  the  Universal 
Chronicle  in  which  they  first  appear,  is  not 
always  mentwned,  think  it  necessary  to  declare  to 
the  publishers  of  those  collections,  that  however 
]mtiently  they  have  hitherto  endured  these  inju- 
ries, made  yet  more  injurious  by  contempt,  they 
have  now  determined  to  endure  them  no  longer. 
— They  have  already  seen  essays,  for  whicA  a 
very  large  price  is  paid,  transferred  with  the 
most  shameless  rapacity  into  the  weekly  or 
monthly  compilations,  and  their  right,  at  least 
for  the  present,  ahenated  from  them,  before  they 
could  themselves  be  said  to  enjoy  iL  But  they 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tender- 
ness even  ibr  men  by  whom  no  tenderness  hath 
been  shown.  The  post  is  without  remedy,  and 
shall  be  without  resentment.  But  those  who 
have  been  thus  busy  with  their  sick  it.  3  in  the 
fields  of  their  neighbours,  are  henceforward  to 
take  notice,  that  Uie  time  of  impunity  is  at  an 
end.  Whoever  shall,  without  our  leave,  lay  the 
hand  of  rapine  upon  our  papers,  is  to  expect 
that  we  shall  vindicate  our  due,  by  the  means 
whkh  justice  prescribes,  and  which  are  warrant- 
ed by  the  immemorial  prescriptions  of  honoura- 
ble trade.  We  shall  lay  hold,  in  our  turn,  on 
their  copies,  degrade  them  from  the  pomp  of 
wide  margin  and  diffuse  typography,  contract 
them  into  a  narrow  space,  and  sell  them  at  an 
humble  price ;  yet  not  with  a  view  of  growing 
rich  by  confiscations,  for  we  think  not  much  bet- 
ter of  money  got  by  punishment  than  by  crimes : 
we  shall  therefore,  when  our  losses  are  repaid, 
give  what  profit  shall  remain  to  the  Magdalens : 
R>r  we  know  not  who  can  be  more  properly  taxed 
for  the  support  of  penitent  prostitutes  than  pros- 
titutes in  whom  there  yeC  appears  neither  peni- 
tence nor  shame.** 

The  effect  of  this  singular  manifesto  is  not  now 
known;  but  if  "essays  for  whkh  a  large  price 
has  been  paid**  be  not  words  of  course,  they  may 
prove  that  the  author  received  an  immediate  re- 
muneration for  his  labour,  independent  of  his 
sliare  ill  the  general  profits.^ 

N<»s.  33,  93,  and  96,  were  written  by  Mr. 
Tlwnms  AVarton.     Thmiud   V,' irt- n  vj3  rH^i 
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Tounger  brother  of  Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  and  was 
born  at  Basingstoke  in  17S8.  He  very  early 
manifested  a  taMte  for  verse ;  and  there  is  extant  a 
well-turned  translation  of  an  epigram  of  Martial 
composed  by  him  in  his  ninth  year.  He  was 
educated  under  his  father,  who  kept  a  school  at 
Basingstoke^  till  he  was  admitted  in  1743  a  com- 
moner of  Tnnitj  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  exer- 
cised his  poleticol  talent  to  so  much  advantage, 
that  on  tne  appearance  of  Mason*8  Elegy  of 
"  Isis,**  which  severely  reflected  on  the  disloyalty 
of  Oxford  at  that  period,  he  was  encouraged  by 
Dr.  Huddesford,  president  of  his  colle^,  to  vin- 
(licate  the  cause  of  the  university.  This  task  he 
perfonned  with  great  applause,  by  writing,  in  his 
21st  year,  "The  Triumph  of  Isis:**  a  piece  of 
maeb  spirit  and  fancy,  m  which  he  retaliated 
upon  the  bard  of  Cam  by  satirising  the  courtly 
Yeiwlit;|r  then  supposed  to  distinguished  the  loyal 
unhrersiiy,  and  sung  in  no  common  strains  the 
past  and  present  glories  of  Oxford.  This  on  his 
part  was  fair  warfare,  though  as  a  peace-offer- 
mg  he  afterwards  excluded  the  poem  from  his 
▼olume  of  collected  pieces.  His  **  Progress  of 
Disoonteni,"  publishod  in  1750^  in  a  misccllanv 
entitled  "The  Student,"  exhibited  to  great  ad- 
▼antaze  his  nower  iti  the  familiar  style,  and 
his  talent  for  numour,  with  a  knowledgje  of  life 
extraordinary  at  his  early  age,  especially  if  com- 
posed, as  is  said,  for  acolle^r-excrcise  in  1746.  In 
1750  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  became  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  He 
appears  now  to  have  unalterably  devoted  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  poetry  and  elegant  literature 
in  a  university-resiaence.  His  spirited  satire, 
entitled  "  Newmarket,"  and  pointed  against  the 
ruinous  passion  for  the  turf;  his  "Ode  for  Mu- 
sic ;"  and  "  Verses  on  the  Deatli  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;"  were  written  about  this  time ;  and  in 
1753  he  was  the  editor  of  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  which,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Union," 
was  printed  at  Edinburgh,  and  contained  several 
of  his  own  pieces.  In  1754  he  made  himself 
known  as  a  critic  and  a  diligent  student  of  poeti- 
cal antiquities,  by  his  observations  on  Spenser^s 
Fairy  Glueen,  in  one  volume,  afterwards  enlarg- 
ed to  two  volumes ;  a  work  well  received  bv  the 
public,  and  which  made  a  considerable  addition 
to  bis  literary  reputation.  These  various  proofs 
of  his  abilities  caused  him  very  properly  to  be 
elected  in  1757  profetisor  of  poetry  to  the  univer- 
sity, an  office  which  he  held  for  the  usual  period 
of  ten  years,  and  rendered  respectable  by  the 
erudition  and  taste  displayed  in  his  lectures.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  at  tins  time  publishing  his  "  Idler," 
and  Warton  who  had  long  been  mtimatcly  ac- 
quainted with  him,  contributed  the  three  papers 
we  have  mentioned  to  that  work.  He j^ve  a 
specimen  of  his  classical  proficiency  in  1^^  by 
the  publication  "  Inscriptionum  Romanarum 
Metncarum  Delectus,*^  a  collection  of  select  Latin 
epigrams  and  inscriptions,  to  which  were  annex- 
ed a  few  modem  ones^n  the  anti(]ue  model,  five 
of  them  by  himselfl  He  drew  up  in  1760,  for  the 
Biographica  Britannica,  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  which  he  published  separately,  much 
enlarg^ed,  in  1778  and  1780.  Another  con- 
tribution to  literary  biofiraphy  was  his  "Life 
and  Literary  Remains  <J  Dr.  Bathurat,"  pub- 
lished in  1761.  A  piece  of  local  humour, 
which  was  read  at  the  time  with  ^reat  avidity, 
dropped  from  his  pen  ui  1760  with  the  title, 
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"  A  Companion  to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  th« 
Companion;  being  a  complete  Supplement  to 
all  the  Accounts  of  Oxford  hitherto  published.** 
The  lapse  of  time,  and  the  pew  reign,  had  now 
entirely  restored  to  Oxford  it*  ancient  virtue  of 
loyalty;  and  Warton,  who  had  lamented  the 
death  of  George  II.  in  a  copy  of  verses  addressed 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  continued  the  courtly  strain,  though 
with  due  dignity,  in  lines  on  the  marriage  of 
George  III.  ana  on  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  printed  in  the  university  collection.  Still 
ranking  equally  wiili  the  wits  and  with  the  poets 
of  Isis,  he  edited  in  1764  the  "Oxfoid  Sausage,** 
of  several  pieces  in  which  lively  miscellany  he 
was  the  writer.  In  1766  he  a^ain  appeared  as  a 
classical  editor  by  superintending  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalus,  printed  at  the  Clarendon-press,  to 
which  he  pernxed  a  learned  and  inj^nious  pre- 
face. He  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  m  1761,  and 
in  1771  was  instituted  to  tlie  small  living  of  Kid- 
dington  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  presentation  ot 
the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  then  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
versity. An  edition  of  Theocritus  in  2  vols.  4tOb 
which  was  published  in  1770,  gave  him  celebrity 
not  only  at  nome,  but  among  the  scholars  of  the 
continent. 

A  History  of  English  Poetry  is  said  to  have 
been  meditatrd  by  Pope,  who  was  but  indiffer- 
ently qualified  by  learning,  whatever  he  might 
have  been  by  taste,  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Gray,  who  possessed  every  requisite  for  the  worK, 
except  industry,  entertainnd  a  distant  idea  of  en- 
gaging in  it,  with  the  assistance  of  Ma^on ;  but 
he  shrunk  from  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and 
readily  relinqui^ihcd  his  project,  when  he  heard 
that  a  similar  design  was  adopted  by  Warton. 
At  what  period  he  first  occupied  himself  in  this 
extensive  plan  of  writing  and  research,  we  are 
not  informed  ;^  hut  in  1 774  he  had  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  publish  the  first  volume  in  quarto;  and 
he  pursued  an  object  now  af^parently  become  the 
great  mark  of  his  studies,  with  so  much  assiduity, 
that  he  bmu^t  out  a  second  volume  in  1 778,  and 
a  third  in  1781.  He  now  relaxed  ia  his  labours^ 
and  never  executed  more  than  a  few  sheets  of  a 
fourth  volume.  The  work  had  grown  upon  hie 
hands,  and  had  greatly  exceeded  his  first  esti- 
mate; so  that  the  completion  of  the  design, 
which  was  to  have  terminated  only  with  the 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
still  very  remote,  supposing  a  due  proportion  to 
have  been  presen'ed  throughout.  XVarton** 
"History  of  English  Poetry"  is  regarded  as  his 
opus  mngTium  ;  and  is  indeed  an  ample  monument 
of  his  readinv,  as  well  as  of  his  taste  and  critical 
judgment.  The  majority  of  its  readers,  however, 
will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  he  has  dwelt  too 
minutely  upon  those  early  periods  In  -which  poe- 
try can  scarcely  be  saidf  to  have  existed  in  this 
country,  and  has  been  too  profuse  of  transcripts 
from  pieces  destitute  of  all  merit  but  their  age. 
Considered,  however,  as  literary  antiquarianisni| 
the  work  is  very  interesting;  and  though  inaccu- 
racies  have  been  detected,  it  cannot  be  denied  to 
abound  with  curious  information.  His  brother 
gave  some  expectation  of  carrying  on  the  history 
to  the  completion  of  the  fourth  volume,  but 
seems  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  towards  ful- 
filling it.  As  a  proof  that  Warton  began  to  be 
weary  of  his  task,  it  appears  that  about  1781  he  > 
had  turned  his  thoughts  to  another  laborious  no- 
dertaking,  which  was  a  county-history  of  Ot 
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fcidihirt ;  nd  in  1789  he  puUiiihed  as  a  speci- 
men a  topognphical  account  of  hU  parish  of  Kid- 
dineton.  In  toe  tame  year  he  entered  inio  the 
celeDrated  Chattcrtouian  controversy,  and  pub- 
lished An  Inquiiy  into  the  AuthcntM-itT  of  the 
Poems  ascribed  to  Rowley,  which  he  decidedly 
pronounced  to  be  the  labrication  of  tlieir  pre- 
tended editor.  His  in«nnie  was  augmented  in 
this  year  by  presenution  to  a  donative  in  S<)mer- 
aetHnire ;  and  as  he  was  free  both  fmni  amlntion 
and  avarice,  he  seems  to  have  looked  nu  farther 
lor  ecclesiastical  promotion.  In  17S5  the.  place 
ofCamdcn-professor  of  history  at  Oxford,  vacant 
by  the  resignation  of  the  present  Sir  W.  Scott, 
was  conferred  upon  him.  He  attended  to  his 
duties  so  far  as  to  deliver  a  learned  and  in^nious 
inaugtu^  lecture,  but  that  was  the  limit  of  his 
jurofessional  exertions.  Anoilier  office  at  this 
time  demanded  new  efforts.  At  his  Msjesty's 
express  desire  the  post  of  Poet-lauroat,  vacsb^'by 
the  death  of  Whitehead,  was  offered  to  him ; 
and,  in  accepting  it,  he  laudably  re&olved  to  ukc 
his  best  endeavours  for  rendering  it  rRopeciablr 
He  varied  the  monotony  of  anniversary  court 
eompliment  by  retrospective  views  of  tliA  .splen- 
did {)eriod  of  En^ish  history  and  the  glories  of 
chivalry^  and  by  other  topics'adapted  to  poetical 
description,  though  little  connected  witli  the  pro- 
per theme  of  the  da^ ;  tnd  though  his  lyric  strains 
Dndcrwept  some  ridicule  on  that  aroount,  they 
in  general  enhanced  the  literary  valuation  of 
laureat  odes.  His  concluding  publication  was 
an  edition  of  the  juvenile  poems  of  Milton,  in 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  explain  his  allusions, 
point  out  his  imitations,  illustrate  his  beauties, 
and  elucidate  his  obsolete  diction  and  peculiar 
phraMoiog}'.  This  was  a  usk  of  no  great  effort 
to  one  quaDficd  like  Warton ;  and  enjKaging  in  it, 
rather  than  in  Uie  completion  of  his  eluhorate 
plans,  seems  to  prove  that  the  indolence  of  ad- 
vanciiij^  years  and  a  collegiate  life  was  gaining 
VDon  hinu  Of  this  work  the  first  edition  appear- 
ea  in  1785,  and  the  second  in  1791,  a  short  lime 
before  his  death.  He  had  intended  to  include 
in  his  plan  a  similar  edition  of  the  Paradise  Re- 
gained, and  the  Samson  Agonistcs,  of  the  great 
author,  of  whom,  notwithstanding  religious  and 
political  differences,  he  was  a  warm  admirer; 
and  he  left  notes  on  both  these  pieces.  But  his 
constitntion  now  began  to  give  way,  though  the 
period  of  old  age  was  yet  distant.  In  his  6Sd 
year  an  attack  of  the  gout  shattered  his  frame, 
and  was  succeeded,  in  May  1790,  by  a  paralytic 
aeiuire,  which  carried  him  off  at  his  lodgings  in 
Oxford.  His  remains  were  interretl,  viitn  every 
academical  honour,  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. 

The  character  of  Thomas  Warton  wns  mark- 
ed by  some  of  those  peculiarities  which  common- 
ly fix  upon  a  man  the  appellation  of  an  humorist ; 
and  a  variety  of  stories  current  among  the  col- 
le^;ians  show  that  he  was  more  intent  upon  errati- 
fvmg  his  own  habitual  tastes,  than  regardful  of 
tne  usual  modes  and  decorums  of  society.  But 
he  was  substantially  good-humoared,  friendly, 
and  placid ;  and  if  his  dislike  of  form  and  re- 
straint sometimes  made  him  prefer  the  company 
of  inferiors  to  that  of  equals,  the  choice  was  pro- 
bably in  some  measure  connected  with  that  wwe 
t  of  nature,  and  spirit  of  independence,  which  may 
M  discerned  in  tiis  writing  That  he  employed 
•]H|i  poctiMi  of  his  tioe  u  the  cultivation  ofhis 


mind  bjr  curious  and  elegant  literature,  his  rarintis 
productifins  abundantly  testify  ;  yet  he  appears 
to  have  wanted  the  resolution  anci  steady  indus- 
try necessary  for  the  completion  of  a  |[reat 
design ;  and  some  remarkable  instances  of  inac- 
curacy or  fortrei fulness  prove  that  his  exertions 
were  rather  desultory  than  refniar.  l*his  dispo- 
sition wus  less  injurious  to  him  in  his  jpoetica! 
rapacity  than  in  nnv  other,  whence  be  win  proba- 
bly live  longest  in  lame  as  a  poet.  Scarcely  any 
fine  of  that  tribe  has  noted  with  finer  obscrviition 
the  minute  circumstances  in  rural  nature  that 
afford  pleasure  in  description,  or  has  derived  fmrn 
the  regions  of  fiction  more  animated  and  pictu- 
rescjiic  scenery.  His  pieces  arc  ver^'  various  in 
subject,  and  none  of  them  long.  He  cnn  only 
rank  among  the  minor  poets ;  but  perhsps  few 
volumes  in  that  class  will  more  frequently  be 
taken  up  for  real  amusement.  Several  editions 
of  his  poems  were  called  for  in  his  life-time,  and 
since  his  death  an  edition  of  his  works  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Mant,  in  8  vols,  octavo,  1802,  with 
a  bioffrnphical  account  of  the  author  prefixed. 

When  Mr.  Warton  wrote  his  three  papers 
in  the  Idler,  he  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy  and 
correspondence  with  Dr.  Johnson  ;  be  was  like- 
vrise  a  member  of  the  Literar}'  Club,  and  made 
occasional  journeys  to  London,  to  attend  that,  and 
to  enjoy  tlie  pleasures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds' 
company,  of^  whom  some  notice  is  now  to  l)e 
taken  as  writer  of  the  Essays  Nos.  76^  79,  and  89, 
in  this  work. 

Sir  Joshua  Rejrnolds  was  the  son  of  a  drtf^y'' 
man  at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire,  and  bom  there 
in  1793.  Being  intended  for  the  church,  he 
received  a  suitable  education  under  his  ftither, 
and  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degrees  in  arts ;  but  having  a  jgreat  taste  for  draw 
ing.  he  resolved  to  make  painting  his  piofessif  m, 
and  accordingly  was  placed  under  Hudson  the 
portrait  painter.  About  1749  he  went  to  Italy, 
m  company  with  the  honourable  Mr.  Keppcl,  his 
early  friend  and  patron.  Afler  studying  the 
worKs  of  the  most  illubtrious  masters  two  years, 
Mr.  Reynolds  reiomed  to  London,  where  he 
found  no  encouragement  given  to  any  other 
branch  of  the  art  than  to  portrait  painting.  He 
wiu(  of  course  under  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  prevailing  taste,  and  in  that  walk  soon 
became  unrivalled.  The  first  picture  by  which 
he  distinguished  himself,  af^er  his  return,  was  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Keppel.^  He  did  not,  however, 
confine  himself  to  portraits,  but  painted  several 
historical  pictures  of  high  ana  acknowledged 
merit.  Wnen  the  royal  academy  was  instituted 
he  was  appointed  president,  wnich  station  he 
held  with  honour  to  himsdf  and  advantage  to  the 
arts  till  1791,  and  then  resigned  iL  lie  was 
also  appointed  principal  painter  to  the  king,  and 
knighted.  His  literary  Bierits,  and  other  ac- 
complishments, procured  him  the  friendship  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  genias  in  hit  trnie, 
particularly  JR»hnson,  Borke,  GMdsmith,  and 
Uarrick :  and  Sir  Joshua  liad  the  honour  of  histi- 


cuting  the  literary  dut^  of  which  they  were  i 
hers.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  the  royal 
society,  and  of  that  of  antiquaries ;  and  was  cre- 
ated doctor  of  Uws  by  the  uniTeniiies  of  Oxford 
and  Dublin.  Sir  Joshim's  academical  discour- 
ses display  the  soundest  judgment,  the  most  re- 
fined taste,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with^  the 
works  of  diflicrent  masters ;  and  are  written  in  a 
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filear  and  clcn;ant  style.  He  died  in  ]79f,  and 
lies  buried  in  Su  Paul's  cathedral  H  iving  no 
children,  he  bequeathed  the  principal  part  in  his 
property  to  his  niece,  since  married  to  the  Euri  of 
Incliiquin,  now  Marquis  of  Thonumd. 

We  shall  conducic  our  akeich  of  the.  life  of 
this  illustrious  artist,  by  quoting  his  opinion  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  wliich  is  equally  honourable  to 
himself  and  his  friend.  Speakin|  of  his  om'n  diM* 
courses,  our  great  artist  savs,  **  WhatCTer  merit 
they  have  must  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  die  education  which  I  may  be  said  to  have  had 
under  Dr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  meaii  to  say, 
though  it  certainly  would  be  to  the  credit  of 
these  discourses  if  I  oould  say  it  with  truth,  that 
he  eontributed  even  a  single  sentiment  to  them  ; 
bat  he  qualified  my  mind  to  think  justly.  No 
tamm  had,  like  him,  the  faculty  of  teaching  mferior 
mioda  the  art  of  thinking.  'Perhaps  other  men 
might  have  equal  knowledge,  but  few  were  so 
coamunicative.  His  great  pleasure  was  to  talk 
to  those  who  looked  up  to  hmu  It  was  here  he 
exhibited  his  wonderful  powers.  In  mixed  oom- 
pany,  aud  frequently  in  company  that  ought  to 


have  looked  up  to  him,  many,  thinlAng  they  had 
a  character  for  learning  to  support,  eoosidered  U 
as  beneath  them  to  enlist  in  tha  train  of  hk  au- 
ditors ;  and  to  such  peranna  ho  certainly  did  not 
appear  to  advantage,  being  oflsen  impetuous  and 
ovcr^bearing.  The  desira  of aMning  m  conversa* 
tion  was  in  him  indeed  a  predominant  passion ; 
and  if  it  muHt  be  attributed  to  vanity,  let  it  at  tho 
same  time  be  recollected,  that  it  produced  that 
loquaciousness  from  which  his  more  intimato 
friends  derived  considerable  advantage.  Tho 
observations  which  he  made  on  poetry,  on  life^ 
and  on  every  thing  about  us,  I  applied  to  our  art, 
with  what  succens  others  must  juoge." 

Na  67  was  written  by  another  intimate  and 
affectionate  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson's^  Bennet 
Langton,  Kaq.  of  Langton  in  Lincolnshire.  Hia 
acquaintance  with  Dr.  Johnson  commenced  aoon 
afler  the  conclusion  of  the  Rambler,  which  Mr. 
Lan^ton,  then  a  youth,  had  read  with  so  mucli 
admiration  that  Sir.  Boswell  says  he  came  to 
London  chiefly  with  a  view  of  being  introduced 
to  its  author.  Mr.  Langton  died  December  tht 
19th,  1801. 
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The  long  space  which  intervened  between  the 
GuAaDiAN  and  the  RAMSLEa,  from  1713  to  1754), 
was  filled  up  by  many  attempts  of  the  periodical 
kind,  but  scarcely  any  of  these  had  a  rcnormalion 
of  manners  and  morals  for  their  object.  A  few 
valuable  papers  on  general  and  useful  topics  ap- 
pt^ared,  but  so  incumbered  with  angry  political 
contests,  as  to-be  soon  foit[otten.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  the  first  to  restore  the  periodical  essay  to  its 
original  purpose,  and  it  will  appear  soon  that 
there  is  none  of  his  works  on  which  he  set  a 
higher  value  than  on  his  Ramblbr.  He  seeins  to 
have  thought,  that  it  would  constitute  his  princi- 
p>il  fame,  and  the  learned  world  appear  to  liave 
been  of  the  same  opinion. 

Its  commencement  was  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance with  htm  I  and  he  was  so  desirous  to 
benefit  tho  age  by  this  production,  that  he  began 
to  write  with  the  solemnity  of  preparatory  prayer. 
In  the  volume  of  faia  Devotions,  published  soon 
after  his  death,  wo  find  the  following,  entitled 
**  Prayer  on  the  RAMBLsa." 

**  Almighty  Ood,  the  giver  of  .ail  good  things, 
without  whose  help  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and 
without  whose  grace  all  wisdom  is  folly  ^  grant, 
I  beseech  thee,  that  in  this  my  underiakmg,  thy 
HoLf  SpiaiT  may  not  be  withheld  from  me,  but 
that  I  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the  salvation 
both  of  myself  and  others  :  grant  this,  O  Lord, 
lor  the  sake  of  Jasus  CnaiSTf  Amen." 

The  first  paper  was  published  on  Tuesday, 
March  20,  1750,  and  tliework  continued  without 
the  least  interruption,  every  Tuesday  and  Sa- 


turday, until  Saturday,  March  14, 1752,  on  whidi 
dav  Tt  closed. 

'The  sale  was  very  inconsiderable,  and  aeldom 
exceeded  five  hundred  copies;  and  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  only  paper  which  had  a  pros- 
perous stile  (No.  97)  was  one  of  the  very  few 
which  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  write.  It  was  writ- 
ten  by  Richardson,  author  of  Clarissa,  Pamela, 
and  Sir  diaries  Grandison.  Moilern  taste  will  not 
allow  it  every  high  place,  but  its  style  was  at 
that  time  better  adapted  to  the  readers  of  tho 
RAMBLRa  than  tiiat  of  Dr.  Johnson. — It  may  hero 
be  noticed,  that  the  assistance  our  author  re* 
ceived  from  correspondents  amounled  to  a  very 
small  proportion.  The  four  billets  in  No.  10, 
were  written  by  Miss  Mulso,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Chapone  ;  No.  30,  was  written  by  Miss  Talbot, 
and  Nos.  44,  and  100,  by  the  learned  and  cele- 
brated Mrs.  Carter. 

Of  the  characters  described  in  the  Rambler, 
some  were  not  altogether  fictitious,  yet  they  were 
not  exact  portraits.  The  author  employed 
some  adventitious  circumstances  to  produce 
effect  Frotpero,  in  No.  SOO,  was  intended  for 
the  celebrated  actor  Garrick.  By  Gelidus  in  No. 
84,  the  author  is  said  to  have  meant  Mr.  Coul- 
son,  a  mathematician,  who  fl>rmeriy  lived  at 
Rochester.  The  man  **  immortalized  for  purring 
like  a  cat,**  was  one  Busby,  a  proctor  in  tho 
Commons.  He  who  barked  so  ingeniously,  and 
then  called  the  drawer  to  drive  away  rhe  dog^  wa^ 
father  to  Dr.  Salrar  of  tlic  Charterhouse.  Hi^ 
who  aung  a  song,  and  by  correspondent  motiona 
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of  his  ann  chalked  out  a  giant  on  the  waO,  wu 
one  Richardson,  an  attorney.  PUyphiiuM,  in  Na 
19,  is  said  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  Tarioua 
studies  of  Floyer  Sydenhem,  but  no  produce  of 
liis  studies  is  known  except  his  traiislatJons. 

It  has  been  nmarkea  by  the  editor  of  the 
*' British  Essayists"  that  the  Ranblkr  made  its 
way  very  slowly  into  the  world.  This  may  be 
true,  if  spoken  of  its  appearance  in  numbers. 
The  style  was  new  ;  it  appeared  harsh,  involved, 
and  perplexed :  it  reauired  more  than  a  transitory 
tospection  to  be  understood ;  but  this  repulsive 
appearance  was  soon  overcome :  and  few  works 
have  been  more  successful,  when  reprinted 
in  volumes.  It  was  admired  by  scholars,  and 
recommended  by  the  friends  of  religion  and  Ute- 
rature,  as  a  book  by  which  a  man  might  be  taught 
to  think:  and  the  author  lived  to  see  tec  large 
editions  printed  in  England,  beskles  those  which 
were  clandestinely  printed  in  other  parts  of  Qreat 
Britain,  in  Ireland,  and  in  America.  For  some 
jrears  ^ast  the  demand  for  it  has  been  greater 
for  any  of  the  *'  British  Essayists  ;*'  its  in- 


^uence  on  the  literature  of  the  age  has  been  great 
Dr.  Johnson  is  certainty  not  to  be  imitated  with 
perfect  success,  yet  the  attempt  to  imitate  him, 
where  it  has  neither  been  servile  or  artificial,  has 
elevated  the  style  of  every  species  of  literary  com- 
position. '*ln  every  thing  we  perceive  more 
vigour,  more  spirit,  more  elegance.  He  not  only 
began  a  revolution  in  our  language,  but  lived  till 
it  was  almost  completed." 

It  has  already  been  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  set  a 
high  value  on  the  RAHBLsa,  and  it  may  now  be 
acKled  that  he  bestowed  a  labour  upon  it,  with 
which  he  never  favoured  any  otlier  of  hu  works. 
This  circumstance,  which  escaped  the  researches 
of  all  his  bio^pMns  was  lately  discovered  by 
the  editor  of  ths  'British   E&sayists,"  whose 


words  wa 


bocrow  on  the  preseiit 


After  notieing  the  mistakes  Mr.  Boswell  had 
fallen  into,  on  the  subject  of  the  ptr/eeUm  of  th^i 
RAMBLxas  at  their  first  appearance,  the  editor 
of  the  " Essayists'*  ^ys,  "Is  it  not  surprising 
that  this  friend  and  companion  of  our  illostrioos 
author,  who  has  obliged  the  public  with  the 
most  perfect  deiineation  ever  exhibited  of  any 
human  beinj^f,  and  who  declared  so  often  that  ha 
wasdetermmed 

*  To  lose  no  drop  of  that  iounona]  maa^- 

that  one  so  inquisitive  after  the  most  tfiffing 
circumstance  connected  with  Dr.  Johnson's  cha- 
racter  or  history,  should  have  never  heard  or 
discovered  that  Dr.  Johnson  almost  rs-wivCi  the 
Rambuir  after  the  first  folio  edition.  Yet  the 
alterations  made  by  him  in  the  second  and  third 
editions  of  the  RaMSLxa  far  exceed  rix  tkmutmd  ; 
a  number  which  may  justify  the  use  of  the  word 
re-UM-oU,  although  it  must  not  be  taken  in  its 
literal  acceptation.  A  comparison  of  the  first  edi* 
tion  with  the  fourth  or  any  subsequent  edition 
will  show  the  curious  examiner  in  what  these 
alterations  consist.  In  the  mean  time  we  may 
apply  to  the  author  what  he  says  of  Pope — *He 
laboured  his  works,  first  to  gam  reputation,  and 
afterwards  to  keep  it'  He  was  not  content  to 
satisfy ;  he  desired  to  excel,  and  therefore  always 
endeavoured  to  do  his  b<»t:  he  dki  not  court 
the  candour,  but  dared  the  Judgment  of  his  read- 
ers; and  expectinff  no  indnlcence  from  others, 
he  showed  none  nimselfl  He  examined  lines 
and  words  with  minute  and  punctilious  obser- 
vation, and  retouched  every  part  with  indefati- 
gable diligence  till  he  had  lefl  nothing  to  bt 
forgiven." 
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Ko.  1.]    TuBSDAT,  March  SO,  1749-50. 


Ptr  fUMi  wtugnut  tquos  Amrmuie^xtt  ulumuus, 
8i  vmest,  «<  plaeidi  ratioMm  udmtttitu,  edam. 


Whj  to  rxpatiate  io  thia  beaten  fleld, 
Whjr  arnu,  oft  luwd  ia  vain,  1  ucau  to  wield ; 
If  time  permit,  and  candour  will  attend, 
Some  aatiifkction  thia  eavay  may  lend. 

KLPRIltSTON. 

Thk  diffioalty  of  the  first  address  on  any  new 
occasion,  is  felt  by  every  man  in  his  transactions 
with  the  world,  and  confoHsed  by  the  settled  and 
regular  forms  of  salutation  which  necessity  has 
introduced  into  all  languages.  Judgment  was 
wearied  with  the  perplexity  of  being  forced  upon 
choice,  where  there  was  no  motive  to  preference ; 
and  it  was  found  convenient  that  some  easy  me- 
tliod  of  introduction  should  be  established,  which, 
if  it  wanted  the  allurement  of  novelty,  might  en- 
joy the  security  of  prescription. 

Perhaps  few  autliors  have  presented  themselves 
befbre  the  public,  without  wishing  that  such  ce- 
remonial modes  of  entrance  had  been  anciently 
established  as  might  have  freed  them  from  those 
dansers  which  the  desire  of  pleasing  is  certain  to 
produce,  and  precluded  the  vain  expedients  of 
softening  censure  by  apologies,  or  rousing  atten- 
tion by  abruptness. 

The  epic  writers  have  found  theproemial  part 
of  the  poem  such  an  addition  to  their  undertak- 
ing, that  they  have  almost  unanimously  adopted 
the  first  lines  of  Homer,  and  the  reader  needs 
only  be  informed  of  the  subject,  to  know  in  what 
manner  the  poem  will  be^n. 

But  this  solemn  repetition  is  hitherto  the  pe- 
culiar distinction  of  heroic  poetry ;  it  has  never 
been  legally  extended  to  the  lower  orders  of  lite- 
rature,  bul  wmna  to  be  considered  as  an  heredi- 
tary privUege,  tn  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who 
claim  it  from  their  aDiaJice  to  the  genius  of  Ho- 
mer. 

The  rulea  wbUb  die  iiHudicioufl  use  of  this  pre- 
i«»gatire  suggeeCed  to  Horace,  may  indeed  be 
applied  to  the  direction  of  candidates  for  inferior 
fame ;  it  may  be  proper  for  all  to  remember, 
that  they  otight  not  to  raise  expectation  which  it 
is  not  in  their  poiwer  to  satisfy,  and  that  it  is  more 
pleasing  to  see  smoke  brightening  into  flame, 
than  flame  sinking  into  smoke. 

This  precept  hu  been  long  received,  both  from 
regard  to  the  authority  of  Horace,  and  its  con- 
formity to  the  general  opmion  of  the  world ;  yet 
thm  neyo  been  always  mmbs^  that  thought  it  no 


deviation  from  modesty  to  reconmiend  their  owo 
labours,  and  imagined  tliemselves  entitled  by  in- 
disputable merit  to  an  exemption  from  general 
restraints,  and  to  elevations  not  allowed  in  com- 
mon life.  They,  perhaps,  believed,  that  when, 
like  Thucydides,  they  oequeathed  to  mankind 
K-nifta  it  iti  an  esttde/or  ever,  it  was  an  adchtional 
favour  to  inform  them  of  its  value. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  no  less  dangerous  to  claim 
on  certain  occasions,  too  little  than  too  much. 
I'here  is  sometliing  captivating  in  spirit  and  in- 
trepidity, to  which' we  often  yield,  as  to  a  resist- 
IcRs  power ;  nor  can  he  reasonably  expect  tlie 
confidence  of  others,  who  too  apparently  distrusts 
liimself. 

Plutarch,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various  oc- 
casions on  which  a  man  may  without  just  o(^ 
fence  proclaim  his  own  excellencies,  has  omitted 
the  case  of  an  author  entering  the  world  ;  unlese 
it  may  be  comprehended  under  his  general  posi- 
tion, that  a  man  mav  lawfully  praise  himself  for 
those  quaUties  whicfi  cannot  be  known  but  from 
hiH  own  mouth  ;  as  when  he  is  among  strangers, 
and  can  have  no  opportunity  of  an  actual  exeiw 
tion  of  his  powers.  That  the  case  of  an  author 
is  parallel,  will  scarcely  be  granted,  because  he 
necessarily  discovers  the  degree  of  his  merit  to 
his  judges,  when  he  appears  at  his  trial.  But  it 
should  be  remembered,  mat  unless  his  judges  are 
inclined  to  favour  him,  they  will  hardly  be  per- 
suaded to  hear  the  cause. 

In  love,  the  state  which  fills  the  heart  with  a 
degree  of  solicitude  next  that  of  an  author,  it  hae  - 
been  held  a  maxint,  that  success  is  most  easily 
obtained  by  indirect  and  unperceived  approaches , 
he  who  too  soon  professes  nimaelf  a  lover,  raisee 
obstacles  to  his  own  wishes,  and  those  whom 
disappointments  have  taught  experience,  endea- 
vour to  conceal  their  passion  till  they  believe 
their  mistress  wishes  for  the  discovery.  The 
same  method,  if  it  were  practicable  to  writers, 
would  save  many  complamts  of  the  severity  of 
the  age,  and  the  caprices  of  criticism.  If  a  man 
could  glide  imperceptibly  into  the  favour  of  the 
public,  and  only  proclaim  his  pretensions  to  lite- 
rary honours  wlien  he  is  sure  of  not  being  reject- 
ed, he  might  commence  author  with  better  hopes, 
as  his  faiungfl  might  escape  contempt,  though  he 
shall  never  attain  much  regard. 

But  nnce  the  world  snpposee  every  man  that 
writes,  ambitious  of  appiause,  as  some  ladies 
have  taught  themselves  to  b^eve  that  every  man 
intends  love,  who  expresses  civility,  the  miscai^ 
riage  of  any  endeavour  in  learning  raises  an  un- 
bounded oontempl,  indolged  by  moet  minds  witfaF 
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oiit  trruplc,  u  an  honeot  triuinpli  over  unju^ 
claiiiifl,  and  exiiorbiuiit  expvctutioiis.  Tlie  arti- 
ficcti  of  those  who  put  theiii»elveff  in  this  liazard- 
oiw  state,  have  therefore  been  multiplied  in  pro> 
tion  to  their  tear  aa  well  as  their  ambition  ;  and 
are  to  be  looked  upon  with  more  indulgence,  as 
they  are  incited  at  once  by  tlie  two  great  movers 
ol'  Uie  human  mind,  the  desire  of  good  and  the 
fear  of  evil.  >  or  who  can  wonder  that,  allured 
on  one  side,  and  frightened  on  the  other,  some 
should  endeavour  to  gain  favour  by  bribing  the 
judge  m-ith  an  appearance  of  res|>ect  whidi  they 
do  not  feel,  to  excite  compassion  by  confi^sing 
weakness  of  which  thev  are  not  convinced ;  and 
others  t<»  attract  regard  bjr  a  show  o(  openness 
and  magnanimity,  by  a  daring  profession  of  their 
own  deserts,  an«i  a  pubUc  challenge  of  hoitours 
•nd  rewards? 

The  ostentatiotts  and  haushty  display  of  them- 
■eivea  has  been  the  usual  rnuge  of  diurnal  writ- 
era:  in  vindication  of  wh<»fle  practice  it  may  be 
said,  that  wliat  it  wants  in  prudence  is  supplied 
by  sincerity,  and  who  at  least  may  plead,  that  if 
their  boasts  deceive  any  into  the  perusal  of  their 
perionnances,  they  defraud  them  of  but  little  time. 


—Qfndtmimf  Cm 

Mmmemf  citm  wamr*  ttnit,  ««l  vieUtrim  <«!«. 

IVt  iMttlf  joio,  sod  is  a  moaiftnl^i  flif*i<t 
llrath,  ar  •  joylU  cMMiacfll,  ead«  dw  lif  ht. 


The  question  concerning  the  merit  of  the  day  is 
soon  decided,  aJid  we  are  not  condemned  to  tod 
through  half  a  folio,  to  be  convinced  that  tlie 
writer  has  broke  his  promise. 

It  is  one  among  inany  reasons  for  which  I  pur- 
pose to  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  my  coun- 
trymen by  a  short  essay  on  Tuesday  and  8atui^ 
day,  that  I  hope  not  inucli  to  tire  tlMMe  whom  I 
shall  not  happen  to  please :  and  if  1  am  not  com- 
mended for  tlie  beauty  of  my  works,  to  be  at 
least  pardoned  f4»r  tlieir  brevity.  But  whetlier 
my  expectations  are  most  fixed  on  pardon  or 
pimise,  i  think  it  not  necessary  to  discover ;  for 
liaving  accurately  weighed  the  reascms  for  arro- 
gmnce  and  submission,  i  find  them  so  nearly 
t>«|uiponderaut,  that  my  impatienee  to  try  tlie 
event  of  my  first  perfonnance  will  not  siifier  me  to 
attend  any  longer  die  tre|Hdatioiis  of  the  balance. 

There  are,  iinleed,  iiiaiiy  conveniences  almost 
peculiar  to  this  method  of  publication,  which  may 
naturally  flatter  the  autlior,  whether  lie  be  coii- 
fident  or  timorous.  Tlie  man  to  wlHim  the  ex- 
tent of  his  knowleilge,  or  the  spri|p|litliness  of  his 
imagination,  has,  in  his  own  opinion,  already 
secured  the  oraises  of  tlie  world,  willingly  takes 
that  way  ot  disputing  his  abilities  which  will 
soonest  give  him  an  opportunity  of  hearing  tlie 
Toice  of  &me;  it  heightens  his'abKrity  to  tliink 
in  bow  many  places  he  shall  hear  w'hat  he  is 
BOW  writing,  read  with  ecstades  tcvmonow.  He 
will  often  please  himself  with  reflecting,  that  the 
autlior  of  a  targe  treatise  smist  proceed  with  anx- 
iety, test,  before  the  eompletioa  of  his  worit,  the 
attention  of  the  public  may  have  chan^^  its  ob- 
ject; butlhathewho  is  confined  to  no  smgle  topic, 
nay  follow  the  national  taste  through  all  its  va- 
rntions,  aad  catch  the  «Mrs  papirfsris,  the  gale  of 
fmvour,  Dtun  what  point  soever  it  shall  blow. 

Nor  is  the  prospect  less  likely  to  ease  the 
doiibi»«CUM  cMMoitfb  uA  Ihs  tenon  «f  the 


fearful,  for  to  such  the  shortness  of  every  single 
|iapcr  itf  a  powert'ul  eiicourageinent  He  timt 
questions  his  abilities  to  arrange  tlie  dissimilar 
parts  of  an  extensive  plan,  or  fears  to  be  lost  in 
a  complicated  system,  may  yet  hope  to  adjust  a 
few  pages  without  perplexity ;  and  if,  when  he 
turns  over  the  repositories  of  his  memory,  lie 
finds  his  collection  too  small  for  a  volume,  he 
may  yet  have  enough  to  furnish  out  an  essay. 
He  that  would  fear  to  lay  out  too  much  time 
upon  an  experiment  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
event,  persuades  himself  that  a  few  days  will 
show  him  what  he  is  to  expect  from  his  teaming 
and  his  prenius.  If  he  thinks  his  own  judgment 
not  suffaciently  enlightened^  he  may,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  remarks  which  every  paper  will  pro- 
duce, rectify  his  opinions.  If  hie  should  with  t(K> 
little  premeditation  encounter  himself  by  an  un- 
wieldy subject,  he  can  quit  it  without  confessing 
his  ignorance,  and  pass  to  other  topics  less  dan- 
gerous, or  more  tractable.  And  if  he  finds,  with 
all  his  industr}',  and  all  his  artifices,  that  he  can- 
not deserve  regard,  or  cannot  attain  it,  he  may 
let  the  design  fall  at  once,  and,  without  injury  to 
others  or  himself^  retire  to  amusements  of  greater 
pleasure,  or  to  studies  of  better  prospect 


No.  3.]     Saturdat,  March  24,  1749-50. 

Stmre  Itm  m**rit,  peremni  wtifiM  mill* 

Jute/tigmmf  mhstuttwt^t  feritgrmettuugMlm  rc^pnu 

«TATirt 

Th*  inpatifRt  ronrarr  psnU  ia  every  rein, 
AiuJ  puwiuf  amuMM  to  beat  the  dii4aut  plain « 
llilU,  vaka,  aiul  tlnntdf  appear  alreatlv  i-roM*d, 
And  ere  he  itaru  a  thouMUid  rteiM  are  kMt. 


That  the  mind  of  man  is  never  satisfied  with 
tlie  objects  iniinediatelv  before  i^  IhU  is  always 
breaking  away  from  t)ie  prei*ent  moment,  and 
losing  itself  in  schemes  oif  future  felicity ;  and 
that  we  forget  the  proper  use  of  the  time  now  in 
our  power  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  that 
whicn,  perhaps,  may  never  be  granted  us,  has 
been  frequently  remarked ;  and  as  this  practice 
is  a  commodious  subject  of  raillery  to  tne  gay, 
and  «>f  declamation  to  I  he  serious,  it  has  been  H- 
diciiled  with  all  the  pleasantry-  of  wit,  and  exag 
trerated  with  all  tfie  amplifications  of  rhetoric. 
Every  instance,  by  which  its  absurdity  might  ap 
p4rar  ino!*t  Hagrarit,  has  been  studiously  rollcci- 
1x1 ;  K  has  been  marked  with  every  epithet  of 
contenipt,  and  all  the  tropes  and  figures  have  been 
called  forth  against  it. 

Censure  is  willingiy  indulged,  beeanse  it  al- 
Mrays  implies  some  supeiiority;  mm  please 
the'mselvea  with  imagining  that  they  have  made 
a  deeper  search,  or  wider  aorvey  tiian  others, 
and  detected  fiiults  and  fclKwi  which  escape 
vul^r  observation.  And  the  pleasure  of  wan- 
tomng  in  common  topics  is  so  tempting  to  a 
writer,  that  be  cannot  easily  reeign  it ;  a  train 
of  sentiments  genendly  received  enables  him  to 
shine  without  labour,  and  to  conquer  without  a 
contest  It  is  so  easy  to  laugh  at  the  folly  of 
liim  who  lives  only  iii  idea,  refuses  immediate 
ease  for  distant  pleasures,  and,  instead  of  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  life,  lets  life  glide  away  in 
preparations  to  enjoy  them ;  it  affords  snch  op- 
poftimitifls  flC  friwnfihant  eniltotinii,  to  tfsn* 
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iiUfy  the  unccrUinty  of  Uie  human  state,  to  route 
mortals  from  tbeir  dreain,  and  intbnn  them  of 
the  silent  celerity  of  time,  that  we  may  believe 
authors  willing  rather  to  transmit  than  examine 
so  advantageous  a  principle,  and  more  inclined 
to  pursue  a  track  so  smooth  and  so  Howery,  tlian 
attentively  to  consider  whether  it  leads  to  truth. 
This  uuality  of  looking  forward  into  futurity, 
seeuui  the  unavoidable  condition  of  a  being, 
whose  motions  are  gradual,  and  whose  hfe  is  pro- 
gressive :  as  his  powers  arc  limitiHl,  he  must  use 
meant  for  the  attainment  of  his  ends,  and  intend 
Hrat  whftt  be  performs  last ;  as  by  continual  ad- 
vances from  his  hrst  stage  of  existence,  he  is  per- 
petually varyine  the  hoiizon  of  his  prospects,  he 
must  always  discover  new  motive^}  of  action, 
new  excitements  of  fear,  and  allurements  of 
desire. 

The  end  therefore  which  at  present  calls  forth 
our  effi>rts,  will  be  found,  when  it  is  once  gained, 
to  be  only  one  of  tlie  means  to  some  remoter  end. 
'I*he  natural  flights  of  the  human  mind  are  not 
from  pleasure  to  pleasure,  but  from  hope  to  hope. 
He  that  directs  his  steps  to  a  certain  point, 
must  frequently  turn  his  eyes  to  tliat  place 
wliich  he  strives  to  reach ;  he  tliat  undergoes  the 
fatigue  of  labour,  must  Holace  his  weariness  with 
the  contemplation  of  its  reword.  In  agriciilture, 
one  of  the  most  simple  and  necessary  employ- 
ments, no  man  turns  up  tlie  ground  but  because 
h«  thinks  of  tlie  harvest,  that  harvest  which 
blights  may  intercept,  which  inundations  may 
sweep  away,  or  wliich  death  or  calamity  may 
hinder  him  from  reaping. 

Yet  as  few  maxims  ore  widely  received  or  long 
retained  but  for  some  conformitv  with  truth  and- 
nature,  it  must  be  confessed  ttat  this  caution 
against  keeping  our  view  too  intent  upon  remote 
aidvantages  is  not  witliout  its  propriety  or  useful- 
ness, though  it  may  have  been  recited  with  too 
much  levity,  or  enforced  with  too  little  distinc- 
tion ;  for,  not  to  speuk  of  that  vehemence  of  de- 
sire which  presses  through  ri^ht  and  wrong  to  its 
gratification,  or  that  anxious  inquietude  which  is 
justly  chargeable  with  distrust  of  Heaven,  sub- 
jects too  s<>lcmn  for  my  present  purpose ;  it  fre- 
quently happens  tliat  by  indulging  early  the  rap- 
tures of  success,  we  forget  the  measures  neces- 
sary to  secure  it,  and  sudor  tiie  imagination  to 
riot  in  the  fruition  of  some  possible  good,  till  tlic 
time  of  obtaining  it  has  slipi>ed  away. 

There  would,  however,  be  few  enterprises  of 
great  labour  or  hasard  Uiiderukeii,  if  we  had  not 
tlie  power  of  magiiifyiiig  the  aflvantages  which 
we  peranado  ourselves  to  cxfiect  from  them. 
When  the  knip:htof  LaManclui  gruvelv  recounts 
to  his  compamon  the  adventures  by  wnich  he  is 
to  tignaloe  liinuielf  in  such  a  manner,  that  he 
•hall  be  summoned  to  the  sup|K>rt  of  empires,  so- 
licited to  accept  the  heiress  of  tlie  crown  which 
he  has  preserved,  have  honours  and  riches  to 
scatter  aoout  him,  and  an  island  to  bestow  on 
his  worthy  squire,  very  few  readers,  amidst  their 
mirth  or  pity,  can  deny  that  thev  have  admitted 
visions  ot  the  same  kind ;  though  they  have  not, 
perhaps,  expected  events  equally  strange,  or  by 
means  equally  inadequate.  When  we  pity  him, 
we  reflect  on  our  own  disappointments;  and 
when  we  laugh,  our  hearts  inform  us  tliat  he  is 
not  more  ridiculous  than  ourselves,  except  that 
he  tells  what  we  have  only  thought 
The  uadentaading  01%  niaa  aatunlly  mh^ 


ffuine,  may,  indeed,  be  easily  vitiated  by  the 
luxurious  iiidul|$eiice  of*  hope,  liowevfr  necessarv 
to  the  production  of  every  thing  great  or  excel- 
lent, as  some  plants  are  destroyed  by  too  open 
exposure  to  that  sun  which  gives  life  and  beauty 
to  the  vegetable  world. 

Perhaps  no  class  of  the  human  species  requires 
more  to  i>e  cautioned  against  tliis  anticipation  of 
happiness,  than  those  that  aspire  to  the  name  of 
authors.  A  man  of  lively  fancy  no  sooner  finds 
a  hint  moving  in  his  mind,  than  he  makes  nK>> 
meiitaiieous  excursions  to  the  press,  and  to  the 
world,  and,  witli  a  httle  encouragement  fromflalp 
tery,  puslies  forward  into  future  a^s,  and  prog- 
nosticates tlie  honours  to  be  paid  him,  when 
envy  is  extinct,  and  faction  forgotten,  and  tliose. 
whom  partiality  now  suffers  to  obscure  liiui,sliali 
liave  given  way  to  the  triflers  of  as  short  dura- 
tion as  tliemselves. 

Those  wIh)  have  proceeded  so  far  as  to  appsftl 
to  the  tribunal  of  succeeding  times,  are  not  lively 
to  be  cured  of  tlieir  infatiwtion ;  but  all  endea- 
vours ou^ht  to  be  used  for  the  prevention  of  a 
disease,  tor  which,  when  it  has  attained  its  height, 
perhaus  no  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  gardens 
of  philosophy,  however  she  may  boast  her  pby. 
sic  of  tlie  mind,  her  cathartics  of  vice,  or  lenitives 
of  passion. 

1  shall,  therefore,  while  I  am  yet  but  lightly 
touched  with  the  symptoms  of  the  writer's  ma- 
lady, endeavour  to  fortify  myself  against  the  in- 
fection, not  without  tome  weak  hope  that  my 
preservatives  may  extend  their  virtue  to  others, 
whose  employment  exposes  them  to  the  sauM 
danger. 

lAtudu  mm»re.  tmmr*  ?  Sunt  eerlapUaUa,  fun  U 
Tir  fur*  lect» poUnmt  rter9are  UkelU. 

Is  fiune  ycMr  pmnioo  1  WMmo'i  pow«rAil  cliana. 
If  Ulrica  rend  swr,  «lwll  ita  Airc«  diianB. 

rSANCIS. 

It  is  the  sege  sdvice  of  Epictetns,  that  a  man 
should  accustom  himself  oflen  to  think  of  what 
is  most  shocking  and  terrible,  that  by  such  re- 
flections he  may  be  preserved  from  too  ardent 
wishes  fbr  seeming  good,  and  from  too  much  de- 
jection in  real  evil. 

There  is  notliing  more  dreadful  to  an  author 
tlian  neglect ;  comjiared  with  which,  reproach, 
hatred,  and  opposition,  are  names  of  happiness ; 
yet  this  worst^  this  meanest  fate,  every  one  who 
dares  to  write  has  reason  to  fear. 

i  fumCf  tt  vtrmt  teemm  mtditmrt  cjmsrM. 


Go  I 


1  meditBle  tliy  tuneAil  lays. 

KLPHIKSTOS 


It  may  not  be  unfit  fbr  him  who  makes  a  new 
entrance  into  the  lettered  world,  so  far  to  suspect 
his  own  powers  as  to  believe  that  he  possibly  may 
deserve  neglect ;  that  nature  mav  not  hatequali- 
fiod  him  much  to  enlarge  or  embellish  knowledge, 
nor  sent  him  forth  entitled  by  iodispuuble  supe- 
riority to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  that,  though  the  world  must  be  granted  to 
be  yet  in  ignorance,  he  is  not  dcstin(;d  to  dispel 
the  cloud,  nor  to  shine  out  as  one  of  the  lumina- 
ries of  life.  For  this  suspicion,  every  cstsJogne 
of  a  library  will  furnish  sufficient  reason ;  as  he 
will  lind  It  crowded  with  names  of  men,  who, 
though  now  forgotten,  were  once  no  less  enter- 
prising or  confident  than  hioweU^  equally  pleased 
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with  their  own  productions,  equally  caressed  by 
their  patrons,  and  Mattered  by  their  friends. 

But,  though  it  should  happen  that  an  author 
•e  ca{»able  of  ezcellin|;r,  yet  his  merit  may  pa^s 
without  notice,  huddled  m  the  variety  of  tninf|:8, 
and  tlirown  into  Uic  general  miscellany  of  life. 
He  that  endeavours  after  fame  by  writing,  soli- 
cits the  regard  of  a  multitude  fluctuating  in  plea^ 
sures,  or  iinmerped  in  business,  without  time  for 
intoUcctual  amusements ;  he  appeals  to  judges, 
prepossessed  by  passions,  or  .corrupted  by  preju- 
dJcea,  which  preclude  their  approbation  of  any 
new  performance.  Some  are  too  indolent  to 
read  any  thing,  till  its  reputation  is  established ; 
others  U>o  envious  to  promote  that  fame  which 
gives  them  pain  by  its  increase.  What  is  new 
II  opposed,  because  most  are  unwilling  to  be 
taught ;  and  what  is  known  is  rejected,  because 
it  is  not  8ut)iciently  considered,  that  men  more 
frequently  require  to  be  reminded  than  informed. 
The  learned  are  afraid  to  declare  their  opinion 
eorlv,  lest  they  shoidd  put  their  reputation  m  ha- 
■anf;  the  ignorant  always  imagine  themselves 
giving  some  proof  of  delicacy,  when  they  refuse 
to  be  pleased :  and  he  that  iinds  his  way  to  re- 

Ction  through  all  these  obstnictbns,  must  ac- 
¥ledjze  that  he  is  indebted  to  other  causes 
besides  his  industr}',  his  learning,  or  his  wit. 


No.  3.]       Tuesday,  Marcu  27,  1750. 

VirhiSf  rr^U0.  ne$ria  soraid^f 
Imtttmimaiif  fill/ret  kmtoribug^ 

Her  tmmit  •ut  pouit  ftcmret  BOB. 

Arbitrw  popmlaru  amne. 

tTnrlMAppolnted  io  dniif  di, 
With  native  honour*  vinun  iihine*; 
Kor  ukes  up  power,  nor  layii  ii  dowo, 
A4  giddy  rabUes  Miiile  or  f ruwu. 

ELPHI^tSTON. 

Thk  task  of  an  author  is,  either  to  teach  what 
u  not  known,  or  to  recommend  known  tnitlis 
by  his  manner  of  adorning  them ;  either  to  let 
new  light  in  upon  the  mind,  and  open  new 
scenes  to  the  prospect,  or  to  vary  the  dress  and 
situation  of  common  objf.Krts,  so  as  to  give  them 
fresh  grace  and  more  powerful  attractions,  to 
spread  such  flowers  over  the  regions  through 
which  the  intellect  has  already  made  its  pro- 
gress, OS  ma^'  tempt  it  to  return,  and  take  a  se- 
cond view  ot  tilings  hastily  [wssed  over,  or  neg- 
ligently regarded. 

Either  of  these  labours  is  very  difficult,  be- 
cause that  they  may  not  be  fruitless,  men  must 
not  only  be  per!*iia3pd  of  thoir  errors,  hut  recon- 
ciled to  their  guide;  th»»y  must  not  only  conf»»ss 
their  ignorance,  but,  what  is  still  less  pleasing, 
must  allow  that  he  from  whom  they  are  to  learn 
is  more  knowing  than  themselves. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  such  an  employ- 
ment  was  in  itself  sufl'iciently  irksome  and  ha- 
xaidous ;  that  none  would  be  found  so  malevo- 
lent as  wantonly  to  add  weight  to  the  stone  of 
Sisyphus;  and  that  few  endeavours  would  be 
nsed  to  obstruct  those  advances  to  repntation, 
which  must  be  made  at  such  an  expense  of  time 
ftnd  thought,  with  so  great  hazard  m  the  miscar- 
riage, and  with  so  little  advantage  from  the  suc- 
cess. 

Yet  there  is  a  certain  race  of  men,  that  either 
iawjpne  it  their  dotj,  or  makB  it  their  amuse- 


ment, to  hinder  the  reception  of  every  work  ot 
learning,  or  genius,  who  stand  as  sentinels  in  the 
avenues  of  fame,  and  value  themselves  upon  giv- 
inglgnorance  and  Envy  the  first  notice  of  a  prey. 

To  these  men,  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
the  appellation  of  Critics,  it  is  necessary  for  a 
new  author  to  find  some  means  of  recommenda- 
tion. It  is  probable,  that  the  most  malignant 
of  these  persecutors  might  be  somewhat  soften- 
ed, and  prevailed  on,  for  a  short  time,  to  remit 
their  fur^'.  Having  for  this  purpose  considered 
many  expedients,  1  find  in  the  records  of  an- 
cient times,  that  Argus  was  lulled  by  music, 
and  Cerberus  quieted  with  a  sop ;  and  am  there- 
fore inclined  to  believe  that  modem  critics,  who, 
if  they  have  not  the  eyes,  have  the  watchfulness 
of  Argus,  and  can  bark  as  loud  as  Cerberus, 
though,  perhaps,  they  cannot  bite  with  equal 
force,  might  be  subdued  by  methods  of  the  same 
kind.  I  have  heard  how  some  have  been  paci- 
fied with  claret  and  a  supper,  and  others  laid 
asleep  \iith  the  soil  notes  of  flattery. 

Though  the  nature  of  my  undertaking  gives 
me  sutiicient  reason  to  dread  the  united  attacks 
of  this  virulent  generation,  vet  I  have  not  hither- 
to persuadvd  myself  to  take  any  measures  for 
flight  or  treaty.  For  1  am  in  doubt  whether 
they  can  act  against  me  by  lawful  authority, 
and  suspect  that  they  have  presumed  upon  a 
foiged  commission,  styled  themselves  the  minis- 
ters of  Criticism,  without  any  authentic  evidence 
of  delegation,  and  uttered  their  own  determina- 
tions as  the  decrees  of  a  higher  judicature. 

Criticism,  from  whom  they  derive  their  claim 
to  decide  the  fate  of  writers,  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Labour  and  of  Truth:  she  was,  at 
her  birth,  committed  to  the  care  of  Justice,  and 
brought  up  by  her  in  the  palace  of  Wisdom. 
Being  soon  distinguished  by  the  celestials,  for 
her  uncommon  qualities,  she  was  appointed  the 
governess  of  Fancy,  and  empowered  to  beat  time 
to  the  chorus  of  tlic  Muses,  when  they  sung  be- 
fore the  throne  of  Jupiter. 

When  the  Muses  condescended  to  visit  this 
lower  worid,  they  came  accompanied  by  Criti- 
cism, to  whom,  upon  her  descent  from  her  na- 
tive regions.  Justice  gave  a  sceptre,  to  be  carried 
aloft  in  her  right  hand,  one  end  of  which  wos 
tinctured  with  ambrosia,  and  in  wreathed  with 
a  golden  foliage  of  amaranths  and  bays;  the 
other  end  was  encircled  with  cypress  and  pop- 
pies, and  dipped  in  the  waters  of  oblivion.  In 
tier  lef)  hand  she  bore  an  uncxtinguishable  torch, 
manufactured  by  Labour,  and  lighted  by  Truth, 
of  which  it  was  the  particular  quality  immedi- 
ately to  show  every  tiling  in  its  true  K>rm,  how- 
ever it  might  be  disgmsed  to  common  eyes. 
Whatever  Art  could  complicate,  or  Folly  could 
confound,  was,  upon  the  first  gleam  of  the  torch 
of  Truth,  exhibited  in  its  distinct  parts  and  origi- 
nal simplicity ;  it  darted  through  the  labvrinths 
of  sophistry, 'and  showed  at  once  all  the  absurdi- 
ties to  which  they  served  for  refuge  ;  it  pierced 
through  the  roI>es  which  rhetoric  oAen  sold  to 
falsehood,  and  detected  the  disproportion  of  parts 
which  artificial  veils  had  been  contrived  to 
cover. 

Thus  furnished  for  the  execution  of  her  office, 
Criticism  came  down  to  survey  the  perform- 
ances of  those  who  professed  themselves  the 
votaries  of  the  Muses.  Wliatever  was  brought 
before  her,  she  beheld  by  the  steady  Hght  of  iha 
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torch  of  Truth,  and  wlien  her  examination  had 
coimnced  her,  that  the  law*  of  just  writing  had 
been  obsenred,  she  touched  it  with  the  amaran- 
thine end  of  the  aceptre,  and  coocigned  it  over 
to  immortality. 

But  K  more  frequently  happened,  that  in  the 
worfcii  which  reqmred  her  inspection,  there  was 
some  imposture  attempted ;  that  fuJse  colours 
were  laboriously  laid;  that  soma  secret  in- 
equality was  found  between  the  words  and 
sentiments,  or  some  dissimilitude  of  the  ideas 
and  the  original  objects;  that  incongruities 
were  linked  together,  or  that  some  parts  were 
of  no  use  but  to  enlarge  the  appearance  of  the 
whole,  witlmut  contributing  to  its  beauty,  soli- 
dity, or  usefulness. 

Wherever  such  discoveries  were  made,  and 
they  were  made  wliennver  these  faults  were 
committed,  Criticism  refused  the  touch  which 
conferred  the  sanction  of  immortality,  and, 
when  the  errors  were  frequent  and  gross,  re- 
/ersed  the  sceptre,  and  let  drops  of  Lethe  distil 
Vom  the  poppies  and  cypress,  a  fatal  mildew, 
wliich  immediately  began  to  waste  the  work 
ftwav,  till  it  was  at  last  totall3r  destroyed. 

There  were  some  compositions  brought  to  the 
test,  in  which,  when  the  strongest  ught  was 
thrown  upon  them,  their  beauties  and  faidts 
appeared  so  equally  mingled,  that  Criticism 
stood  with  her  sceptre  poised  in  her  hand,  in 
doubt  whether  to  shed  Lethe,  or  ambrosia,  upon 
them.  These  at  last  increased  to  so  great  a 
number,  that  she  was  weary  of  attending  such 
doubtful  chums,  and  for  fear  of  using  improperiy 
the  Mcptre  of  Justice,  referred  the  cause  to  be 
considered  by  Time. 

The  proceedings  of  Time,  though  venr  dila^ 
tory,  were,  some  few  caprices  excopteJ,  ron- 
fbrnuble  to  justice;  and  many  who  thought 
themaelves  secure  by  a  short  forbearance,  have 
sunk  under  his  sithe,  as  they  were  posting  down 
with  their  volumes  in  triumph  to  fututity.  It 
was  observable  that  some  were  destroyed  by  lit- 
tle and  Kttle,  and  others  crushed  for  ever  by  a 
single  blow. 

Criticism  having  long  kept  her  eye  fixed  stea- 
dily upon  Time,  was  at  last  so  well  satisfied  Mith 
his  conduct,  that  she  withdrew  from  the  csrth 
with  her  patroness  Astrea.  and  left  Prejudice  and 
False  Taste  to  ravage  at  large  as  the  associates 
of  Fraud  and  Mischief;  contenting  herself  thence- 
forth to  shed  her  influence  from  afar  upon  some 
select  minds,  fitted  for  its  reception  by  learning 
and  bj  virtue. 

Before  her  departure  she  broke  her  sceptre,  of 
which  the  shivers,  that  formed  the  ambrosial  end, 
were  canght  up  by  Flattery,  and  those  that  had 
been  infected  with  the  waters  of  Lethe  were, 
with  equal  haste,  seized  by  Malevolence.  The 
followers  of  Flattery,  to  whom  she  distributed 
her  part  of  the  sceptre,  neither  had  nor  desired 
light,  but  touched  indiscriminatoiv  whatever 
Power  or  Interest  happened  to  exhibit.  The 
companions  of  Malevolence  were  supplied  by  the 
Furies  with  a  torch,  which  had  this  quality  p»- 
culiar  to  infernal  lustre,  that  its  light  fell  only 
upon  iaohs. 

No  Uf kt,  but  rwtthtr  iu\m9m  vMbls, 
SsnTsdoiilf  to  dbeovaralghli  of  wob 

With  these  fragments  of  authority,  the  ilaTes 
of  Fktteiy  and  2d«levoleiice  maiched  out,  at  the 


command  of  their  mistresses,  to  confer  immoiw 
tality,  or  condemn  to  obUvion.  But  this  scep- 
tre had  now  lost  its  power;  and  Time  passes 
his  sentence  at  leisure,  without  any  regard  to 
their  determinations. 


Na4.]    SATVaoAT,  March  31,  1750. 
^MNil  et  JutuudM  *t  id»n€*  dieert  vUm, 
And  Join  both  profit  and  delight  la  oso. 


The  works  of  fiction,  with  which  the  present 
generation  seems  more  particulariy  deughted, 
are  such  as  exhibit  life  in  its  true  state,  diveiw 
sified  only  by  accidents  that  daily  happen  in  tho 
worid,  and  influenced  by  passions  ana  qualities 
which  are  really  to  be  found  in  conversing  with 
mankind. 

This  kind  of  writing  may  be  termed  not  im* 
properly  the  comedy  of  romance,  and  is  to  bo 
conducted  neariy  by  the  rules  of  comic  poetry. 
Its  province  is  to  brmg  about  natural  events 
by  easy  means,  and  to  keep  up  curiosity  with- 
out the  help  of  wonder :  it  is  therefore  precluded 
from  the  machines  and  expedients  of  me  heroic 
romance,  and  can  neither  employ  giants  to  snatdi 
away  a  lady  from  the  nuptial  rites,  nor  knisfats  to 
bring  her  back  from  captivity ;  it  can  neither  b^ 
wilder  its  personages  in  deserts,  nor  lodge  them 
in  imaginarv  castles. 

I  remember  a  romaiiL  made  by  Scaliger  upon 
Pontanus,  that  all  his  writings  are  filled  with 
the  Same  images ;  and  that  if  you  take  from  htm 
his  lilies  and  his  roses,  his  satyrs  and  his  dry- 
ads, he  will  have  nothing  lefl  that  can  be  called 
poetry.  In  like  manner  almost  all  the  fictions 
of  the  last  age  will  vanish,  if  you  deprive  them 
of  a  hermit  and  a  wood,  a  battle  and  a  ship- 
wreck. 

Why  this  wild  strain  of  imagination  found 
reception  so  long  in  polite  and  learned  ages,  it  is 
not  easy  to  conceive ;  but  we  cannot  wonder 
that  while  readere  could  be  procured,  the  authors 
were  willing  to  continue  it ;  for  when  a  man  had 
by  practice  puned  some  fluency  of  language,  he 
haa  no  further  care  than  to  retire  to  his  closet, 
let  loose  his  invention,  and  heat  his  mmd  with 
incredibilities ;  a  book  was  thus  produced  with- 
out fear  of  criticism,  without  the  toil  of  study, 
without  knowledge  of  nature,  or  acquaintance 
witli  life. 

The  task  of  our  present  writera  is  veir  difier- 
ent;  it  requires,  together  with  that  learning 
which  is  to  oe  gained  from  books,  that  experi- 
ence which  can  never  be  attained  by  solitary  di- 
ligence, but  must  arise  from  general  convene  and 
accurate  observation  of  the  living  worid.  Theii 
performances  have,  as  Horace  expresses  it,  pfsf 
oneria  qnanhtm  tenia  mtntw,  little  inldulgence,  and 
therefore  more  difficulty.  They  are  enga^  in 
portraits  of  which  every  one  knows  the  onginaL 
and  can  detect  any  deviation  from  exactness  ot 
resemblance.  Other  writings  are  safe,  except 
from  the  malice  of  learning,  but  these  are  in  dan- 
^r  from  every  common  reader :  as  the  slippet 
dl  executed  was  censured  by  a  shoemaker  whs 
happened  to  stop  in  his  way  at  the  Venus  ol 
Apellet. 

But  ths  ftar  of  not  behif  approved  as  jost  CO* 
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^ien  of  humui  nuuinerg,  ii  not  the  moat  impori- 
«iit  coiioera  that  an  aotbor  of  this  sort  ought  to 
to  have'  before  hiin.  Theae  books  are  written 
chiefly  to  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the  idle, 
to  whom  they  serve  as  lectures  of  conduct,  and 
introductions  into  life,  lliey  are  the  entertain- 
ment of  minds  unfurnished  with  ideas,  and  there- 
fore easily  suacei>tible  of  impressions  :  not  fixed 
by  principles,  and  therefore  easily  following  the 
current  of  fancy ;  not  informed  by  experience, 
and  consequently  open  to  every  false  suggestion 
and  partial  account 

Tnat  the  highest  degree  of  reverence  should  be 
Daid  to  youth,  and  that  nothing  indecent  should 
be  sufiered  to  approach  their  eyes  or  ears,  are 
precepts  extorted  by  sense  and  virtue  from  an 
ancient  writer,  bv  no  means  eminent  for  chastity 
of  thought  The  same  kind,  though  not  the 
same  decree  of  caution,  is  required  in  every 
thing  which  is  laid  before  them,  to  secure  them 
^rom  unjust  prejudices,  perverse  opinions,  and 
Jicongruous  combinations  of  images. 

In  Uie  romances  formerly  written,  every  trans- 
action and  sentiment  was  so  remote  from  all  that 
Msses  among  men,  that  the  reader  was  in  very 
uttle  danger  of  making  any  applications  to  him- 
self; the  virtues  and  cnmcs  were  equallv  beyond 
his  sphere  of  activity ;  and  he  amused  himself 
'  with  heroes  and  with  traitors,  deliverers  and 
persecutors,  as  with  beings  of  another  species, 
whose  actions  were  regulated  upon  motives  of 
their  own, and  who  haaneither  faults  nor  excel- 
lences in  conmion  with  himsel£ 

But  when  an  adventurer  is  levelled  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  acts  in  such  scenes  of  the 
universal  drama,  as  may  be  the  lot  of  any  other 
man  ;  young  spectators  fix  their  eyes  upon  him 
with  closer  attention,  and  hope,  bv  observing  his 
behaviour  and  success,  to  regulate  their  own 
practices,  when  they  shall  be  engaged  in  the  like 

For  this  reason,  these  familiar  histories  maj 
perhaps  be  made  of  greater  use  than  the  solemni- 
ties of^professed  morality,  and  convey  the  know- 
ledge of  vice  and  virtue  whh  more  efficacy  than 
axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the  power  of  ex- 
ample is  BO  great,  as  to  take  possession  of  the 
memory  by  a  kind  of  violence,  and  produce  ef- 
fects almost  without  the  intervention  of  the  will, 
care  ought  to  be  taken,  that,  when  the  choice  is 
unrestrained,  the  best  examples  only  should  be 
exhibited ;  and  that  which  is  likely  to  operate  so 
itroogly,  should  not  be  mischievous  or  uncertain 
in  its  effects. 

The  chief  advantage  which  these  fictions  have 
•ver  real  life  is,  that  their  authors  are  at  liberty, 
though  not  to  invent,  yet  to  select  objects,  and 
to  mi  from  the  mass  of  mankind,  those  indivi- 
duals upon  which  the  attention  ousht  most  to  be 
employed :  as  a  diamond,  though  it  cannot  be 
made,  may  be  polished  by  art,  and  placed  in 
such  a  situation,  as  to  display  that  lustre  which 
bsfore  was  buried  amonx  common  stones. 

It  is  justly  considered  as  the  ereatest  excel- 
lency of  art,  to  imitate  nature ;  out  it  is  necM- 
nry  to  distinguish  those  parts  of  nature,  which 
tre  most  pio{>er  for  imiution ;  greater  care  is 
fltiU  required  in  representing  life,  which  is  so 
eften  discoloured  by  passion,  or  deformed  by 
wickedness  If  the  worid  be  promiscuously  de- 
■cribed,Ieannot  see  of  what  use  it  can  be  to  read 
Iheioooum   or  why  it  may  not  be  at  safe  to  turn 


mankind  as  upon 
that  presents  itseu  witb> 


the  eye  i 

mirror  which  shows' 

out  discrimination. 

It  is  therefore  not  a  soiBcient  vindication  of 
character,  that  it  is  drawn  as  it  appears;  fo 
many  characters  ought  never  to  be  orawn  ;  no 
of  a  narrative,  that  the  train  of  events  is  agreea* 
ble  to  observation  and  experience  ;  for  tiiat  ob- 
servation which  is  called  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
will  be  found  much  more  frequently  to  make 
men  cunning  than  good.  The  purpose  of  these 
writings  is  surely  not  only  to  show  mankind, 
but  to  provide  that  they  may  be  seen  hereafler 
with  less  hazard  :  to  teach  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  snares  which  are  laid  by  Treachery  for 
Innocence,  without  infusing  any  wish  for  that  su- 
periority with  which  the  b^rayer  flatters  his  va- 
nity ;  to  g:ive  the  power  of  counteracting  fraud, 
without  the  temptation  to  practise  it;  to  initiate 
youtli  by  mock  encounters  in  the  art  of  neces- 
sary defence,  and  to  increase  prudence  without 
impairing  virtue. 

Many  writers,  for  the  sake  of  folloviin^  nature, 
so  mingle  good  and  bad  qualities  in  then*  princi- 
pal personages,  that  they  are  both  equally  con- 
spicuous ;  and  as  we  accompany  them  through 
their  adventures  with  delight,  and  are  led  by  de- 
ffrees  to  interest  ourselves  m  their  favour,  we  lose 
uie  abhorrence  of  their  faults,  because  they  do 
not  hinder  our  pleasure,  or,  perhaps,  regard  them 
with  some  kindness^  for  being  umtea  with  so 
much  merit 

There  have  been  men  mdeed  splendidly  wicked, 
whose  endowments  threw  a  hnshtness  on  their 
crimes,  and  whom  scarce  any  vulany  made  per- 
fectly detestable,  because  tliey  never  could  be 
wholly  divested  of  their  excellences;  but  such 
have  been  in  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of  the 
worid,  and  their  resemblance  ought  no  more  to 
be  preserved,  than  the  art  of  miudering  without 
pain. 

Some  have  advanced,  without  due  attention  to 
the  consequences  of  this  notion,  that  certain  vir- 
tues haVe  their  correspondent  faults,  and  there- 
fore that  to  exhibit  either  apart  is  to  deviate  from 
Erobability.  Thus  men  are  observed  by  Swift  to 
e  "jrratdful  m  the  same  degree  as  they  are  re- 
sentful.** This  principle,  with  others  of  the  same 
kind,  supposes  man  to  act  from  a  brute  impulse^ 
and  pursue  a  certain  degree  of  inclmation,  with- 
out any  choice  of  the  object ;  for,  otherwise, 
though  it  should  be  allowed  that  gratitude  and 
resentment  arise  from  the  same  constitution  of 
the  passions,  it  follows  not  that  they  will  be 
equally  indulged  when  reason  is  consulted ;  yet, 
unless  that  consequence  be  admitted,  this  saga- 
cious maxim  becomes  an  empty  sound,  without 
any  relation  to  practice  or  to  ufe. 

lYor  is  it  evident,  that  even  the  first  motions  to 
these  efiects  are  always  m  the  same  proportion. 
For  pride,  which  produces  quickness  of  resent- 
ment, will  obstruct  gratitude^  by  unwillingness 
to  admit  that  inferiority  which  obligation  hn- 
plies;  anditisveryunlikely  that  be  who  cannot 
think  he  recehres  a  favour,  will  admowledge  or 
repay  it 

It  IS  of  the  utmost  importance  to  mankind,  dut 
positions  of  this  tendency  should  be  laid  open 
and  confuted ;  for  while  men  oonaider  good  and 
evil  as  sptinging  from  the  same  root,  they  will 
spare  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the  other,  and  in 
judgmg,  if  not  of  others,  at  leait  of  thcmseivas, 
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will  be  apt  to  estimate  their  virtues  by  their  vices. 
Te  this  total  error  ail  those  will  contribute,  who 
confound  the  colours  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  in- 
stead of  helping  to  settle  their  boundaricsi  mix 
them  with  so  much  art,  tliat  no  common  mind  is 
able  to  disunite  thenL 

In  narratives  where  historical  veracity  has  no 
place,  I  cannot  discover,  why  there  should  not 
be  exhibited  the  most  perfect  idea  of  virtue ;  of 
virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  probability,  for 
^hat  we  cannot  credit,  we  shall  never  imitate, 
Dut  the  highest  and  purest  that  humanity  can 
reach,  which,  exercised  in  such  trials  as  the  vari- 
ous revolutions  of  things  shall  bring  upon  it,  may, 
by  conquering  some  calamities,  and  enduring 
others,  teaeh  us  what  we  may  hope,  and  what 
we  can  pcrfoim.  Vice,  for  vice  is  necessary  to 
l>o  shown,  should  always  dia^st;  nor  should 
the  graces  of  eayety,  or  the  dignit]^  of  courage,  be 
so  united  with  it,  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  mind. 
Wherever  it  appears,  it  should  raise  hatred  by  the 
malignity  of  its  practices,  and  contempt  by  the 
meanness  of  its  stratagems :  for  while  it  is  sup- 
ported by  either  parts  or  spirit,  it  will  be  seldom 
neartily  abhorrco.  The  Roman  tyrant  was  con- 
tent to  be  hated,  if  he  was  but  feared  ;  and  there 
are  thousands  oif  the  readers  of  Romances  willing 
to  be  thought  wicked,  if  they  may  be  allowed  to 
be  witSL  It  is  therefore  to  be  steadily  inculcated, 
that  virtue  is  the  highest  proof  of  understanding, 
and  the  only  solid  basis  of  greatness ;  and  that 
vice  is  the  natural  conscc|uence  of  narrow 
thoughts ;  that  it  begins  in  mistake,  and  ends  in 
Ignominy.* 


No.  6.]       TvBsoAT,  April  3, 1750. 

JSt  muae  owmu  mfer^  mwe  •mmit  jMrtvWl  arhtt 

▼tao. 

Now ercry  Add,  now  every  tree  is  ffreea^ 
Now  f  eailil  Nature'*  fairest  Aice  k  aecii. 

BLrMtwrroic. 

Every  man  is  sufficiently  discontented  with 
some  Gvcumstances  of  his  present  state,  to  sufier 
his  imagination  to  range  more  or  less  in  quest 
of  future  happiness,  and  to  Hx  upon  some  point 
of  time^  in  wnich,  by  the  removal  of  the  incon^ 
veoience  which  now  perplexes  him,  or  acquisi- 
tion of  the  advantage  which  he  at  present  wants, 
he  shall  find  the  condition  of  his  life  very  much 
improved. 

When  this  time,  which  is  too  often  expected 
with  great  impatience,  at  last  arrives,  it  generally 
somes  without  the  blessing  for  which  it  was  de- 
sired ;  but  we  solace  ourselves  with  some  new 
prospect,  and  press  forward  again  with  equal 
eagerness. 

It  is  luckyforaman,  in  whom  this  temper  pre- 
vails, when  he  turns  his  hopes  upon  things  wholly 
out  of  his  own  power;  since  he  ibibears  then  to 
precipitate  his  ai&hrs,  for  the  sake  of  the  greit 
event  that  is  to  complete  his  felicity,  and  waits 
for  the  blissful  hour  with  less  neglect  of  the  m< 
•ures  necessary  to  be  taken  in  the  mean  time. 


*  Thie  escellest  paper  wai  oecadonad  by  tke  popalarHy 
of  **  Roderick  Random,"  and  **  Tom  Joaea,**  which  ap- 
peared about  thia  time,  and  have  been  the  modeb  of  that 
apcriee  of  romanee,  aow  kaowa  by  ths  aiora  eoauaoa 
■ams  of  A#s«t->€. 


I  have  long  known  a  person  of  this  temper, 
who  indulged  his  dream  of  happiness  with  len 
hurt  to  himself  than  such  chimerical  wishes  com- 
monly produce,  and  adjusted  his  scheme  with 
such  address^  that  his  hopes  were  in  full  bloom 
three  parts  of  the  year,  and  in  the  other  part  ne- 
ver wholly  blasted.  Many,  perhaps,  would  be 
desirous  JC  learning  by  wliat  means  he  procured 
to  himself  such  a  cheap  and  lasting  satisfaction. 
It  was  gained  by  a  constant  practice  of  referring 
the  removal  of  all  his  uneasmess  to  the  coming 
of  the  next  spring ;  if  his  health  was  impaired 
the  spring  would  restore  it :  if  what  he  wanted 
was  at  a  high  price,  it  would  fall  its  value  in  the 
spring. 

The  spring  mdeed  did  often  come  without  any 
of  those  effects,  but  he  was  always  certain  that 
the  next  would  be  more  propitious ;  nor  was  ever 
convinced,  that  the  present  spring  would  fail  him 
before  the  middle  of  summer:  for  he  always 
talked  of  the  spring  as  coming  till  it  was  past,  and 
when  it  was  once  past,  every  one  agreed  with 
him  that  it  was  coming. 

By  long  converse  with  this  man,  I  am,  perhaps, 
brought  to  feel  immoderate  pleasure  in  the  con- 
tem[^ation  of  this  delightful  season  ;  but  I  have 
the  satisfection  of  finding  many,  whom  it  can  be 
no  shame  to  resemble,  infected  with  the  same 
enthusiasm ;  for  there  is,  I  believe,  scarce  an^ 
poet  of  eminence,  who  has  not  left  some  testi- 
mony of  his  fondness  for  the  flowers,  the  zeph3rrs, 
and  the  warblers  of  the  spring.  Nor  has  the 
most  luxuriant  imagination  oeen  able  to  describe 
the  serenity  and  happiness  of  the  golden  age^ 
otherwise  than  by  giving  a  perpctuu  spring,  as 
the  highest  reward  of  uncorruptcd  innocence. 

There  is,  indeed,  something  inexpressibly 
pleasing  in  the  annual  renovation  of  the  woriO| 
and  the  new  display  of  the  treasures  of  nature. 
The  cold  and  darkness  of  winter,  with  the  naked 
deformity  of  every  object  on  which  we  turn  our 
eyes,  make  us  rejoice  at  the  succeeding  season, 
as  well  for  what  we  have  escaped,  as  for  what 
we  may  enjoy ;  and  every  budding  flower,  which ' 
a  warm  situation  brings  eariy  to  our  view,  is  con- 
sidered by  us  as  a  messenger  to  notify  the  ap. 
proach  ofmore  joyous  days. 

The  Spring  affords  to  a  mind,  so  free  from  the 
disturbance  of  cares  or  passions  as  to  be  vacant 
to  calm  amusements,  almost  cvenr  thing  that  our 
present  state  makes  us  capable  ofenjoying.  The 
variegated  verdure  of  the  fields  and  woods,  the 
succession  of  grateful  odours,  the  voice  of  plea- 
sure pouring  out  its  notes  on  every  side,  witn  the 
icladness  apparently  conceived  by  every  animal, 
from  the  growth  of  his  food,  and  the  clemency 
of  the  weather,  throw  over  the  whole  earth  an  air 
of  gsyety,  significantly  expressed  by  the  smile  of 
natinne.  « 

Yet  there  are  men  to  whom  these  scenes  are 
able  to  give  no  delight,  and  who  hurry  awaj 
Trom  all  the  varieties  of  rural  beauty,  to  lose  their 
hours,  and  divert  their  thoughts  by  cards  or  as- 
BeDdiliee,  a  uvem  dinner,  or  the  prattle  of  the 
day. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  position  which  will 
seldom  deceive,  that  when  a  man  cannot  bear 
his  own  company,  there  is  something  wrong. 
He  must  fly  from  himself  either  because  be  feels 
a  tkliousness  in  Ufe  from  the  equipoise  of  an 
empty  mind,  which,  having  no  tendency  to  one 
motkm  more  than  another,  but  as  it  is  impelled 
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bj  lome  external  power,  must  alwayi  have  re* 
course  to  foreign  objects;  or  he  muat  be  ajrmid 
of  the  intniaion  of  some  unpleaaing  idea«,  and 
perhaps  is  struggling  to  escape  from  the  rtfintim* 
Drance  of  a  loss,  the  fear  of  a  calamity,  or  totac 
other  thought  of  greater  horror. 

Those  whom  sorrow  incapacitates  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  contemplation,  may  properly  apply 
to  sudi  diversions,  provided  they  are  intiDceni, 
as  lay  strong  hold  on  the  attention ;  and  those, 
whom  fear  «  any  future  alHiction  chains  down 
to  misery,  must  endeavour  to  obviate  the  dan- 
ger. 

My  considerations  shall,  on  this  occai^ion,  hr 
turned  on  such  as  are  burdensome  to  theiti^iclves 
merely  because  they  want  subjects  for  reiiectioii, 
and  to  whom  the  volume  of  nature  is  ihrown 
open  without  aflbrding  them  pleasure  orhi^truo* 
tion,  because  they  never  learned  to  read  the  cha- 
lacters. 

A  French  author  has  advanced  this  seeming 
paradox,  that  very  few  men  hune  kow  to  ImM*  a 
Vfoik ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  true,  that  few  know  how 
to  take  a  walk  with  a  prospect  of  any  other  pIPA- 
■ure,  than  the  same  company  wouU  have  %^bid- 
•d  them  at  home. 

There  are  animals  that  boncow  their  colour 
fiom  the  neighbouring  body,  and  consetfumiLly 
vary  their  hue  as  they  happen  to  change  their 
place.  In  like  manner,  it  ou^ht  to  be  t  he  ert- 
deavour  of  esery  man  to  denve  his  reflections 
from  the  objects  about  him ;  for  it  is  to  no  pur^ 
pose  that  he  alters  his  position,  if  his  attenbon 
continues  fixed  to  the  same  point  The  nimd 
should  be  kept  open  to  the  access  of  every  ji^w 
idea,  and  so  far  disengaged  from  the  predo  mi- 
nance  of  particular  thoughts,  as  easily  to  ac* 
commodate  itself  to  occasioniJ  entertaininerLL 

A  man  that  has  fonned  this  habit  of  tuniing 
every  new  object  to  his  entertainment,  finds  in 
the  prodoctions  of  nature  an  inexhaustible  stack 
of  materials  upon  which  he  can  employ  htrneclf 
without  any  temptations  to  envy  or  itiakvo- 
lence;  faults,  perhaps,  seldom  totally  avoitied 
by  those,  whose  judgment  is  much  exercised 
upon  the  works  of  art  He  has  always  n  cer- 
tain prospect  of  discovering  new  reasons  lor 
adoring  tne  sovereign  Author  of  the  unKcrpt;, 
and  probable  hopes  of  making  some  discov i^ry  of 
benefit  to  others,  or  of  profit  to  himseld  Thrre 
is  no  doubt  but  man^  vegetables  and  animals 
have  qualities  that  might  be  of  great  use,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  were  is  not  required  much 
farce  of  penetration,  or  &tigue  of  study,  but 
only  frequent  experiments,  and  close  atteatioft. 
What  is  said  by  the  chymists  of  their  diriiri^ 
BMRUiy,  is,  perhaps,  true  of  every  body  through 
the  wUe  creation,  that  if  a  thousand  lives 
^flhouM  be  spent  upon  it,  all  its  properties  wouLd 
watt  be  found  out 

Mankind  must  necessarily  be  divjersified  by 
various  tastes^  sinee  Ufe  aflbrds  and  reqoires 
such  multiplicity  of  employments,  and  a  nation 
of  naturahsts  is  neither  to  be  hoped  or  desired  ^ 
but  it  is  surely  not  improper  to  point  out  a  fresh 
amusement  to  those  who  languish  in  health,  and 
repine  in  plenty,  for  want  of  some  source  ofdi- 
venion  that  may  be  less  easily  exhausted,  and 
tm  inform  the  multitudes  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
burdened  with  every  new  day,  that  there  are 


of  nature,  demonstrabhr  mohipties  the  inlets  to 
happiness ;  and,  therefore,  the  younger  part  of 
my  readers,  to  whom  1  dedicate  this  vernal  spe- 
culation, must  excuse  me  for  calling  upon  them, 
to  make  use  at  once  of  the  spring  of  the  jrear,  and 
the  spring  of  life ;  to  acquire,  while  their  minds 
may  be  yist  impressed  with  new  unages,  a  love 
of  mnocent  pleasures,  and  an  ardour  for  use> 
ful  knowledge ;  and  to  remember,  tliat  a  blight 
ed  spring  makes  a  barren  year,  and  that  th^ 
vernal  flowers,  however  beautiful  and  gay,  are 
only  intended  by  nature  as  preparatives  to  an 
tninnal  fruits. 


No.  6.]        SATvaOAT,  Apeil  7,  176a 

Sitenum  mm§  exert^i  inertim,  acvt^iu  mtf 
Qmmdrtgi*  ptHmms  kerne  viMrc:  fiiM<  petie,  kU  ci 
JM  Utmri9f  mumman  U  ««•  i^ieit  «fMW. 

Acdr«  ia  iadolmct,  abniad  ve  roaa 
la  quiMt  of  lMppiii««  wUch  Jwirib  at  booM  t 
Vf'ttk  vain  parraku  faiifamt  ■<  l-Sffth  yva'll  iad. 
No  yhiem  aiciuda*  it  I'ruia  mi  aqaal  aiiad. 


many  shows  which  they  have  not  seen. 
Ho  that  enlarges  his  curioatty  afier  the 


works 


That  man  should  never  sufler  his  happinesi  ti 
depend  upon  external  circumstances,  is  one  ol 
the  chiei  precepts  of  the  stoical  philoeophy ;  a 
precept,  indeed,  which  that  lofty  sect  has  ex* 
tended  beyond  the  condition  ol*  human  life,  and 
in  which  some  of  them  seem  to  have  comprised 
an  utter  exclusion  of  all  corporeal  pain  and 
pleasure  from  the  regard  or  attention  of  a  wise 
man. 

Such  eapietUia  ineanUns^  as  Horace  calls  the 
doctrine  of  anotlier  sect,  such  extravagance  of 
philosophy  can  want  neither  authority  nor  ar- 
gument for  its  confutation :  it  is  overthrown  by 
the  experience  of  every  hour,  and  the  powers  ol 
nature  rise  up  against  it  But  we  may  very  pro- 
perly inquire,  how  near  to  this  exatted  state  it  is 
m  our  power  to  approach  7  how  fen  we  can  ex- 
empt ourselves  from  outward  influences,  and  s«^ 
cure  to  our  minds  a  state  of  tranquillity  7  for 
thoiinh  the  boast  of  absolute  independence  is  ri 
dieulous  and  vain,  ^et  a,  mean  fleubitity  to  every 
impulse,  and  a  pauent  submission  to  rlie  tyranny 
of  casual  troubles,  b  below  the  dignity  of  that 
mind,  which  however  depraved  or  weakened, 
boasts  its  derivation  from  a  celestial  origiiud,  and 
hopes  for  a  union  with  inftnite  goodness,  and  un 
variable  felicity. 

JVi  xiiiiieptjffnemt 
frmprtmrn  dtermt  trttm. 

UdIm*  tbe  aoal,  to  vice  a  thraO, 
DsMTthtr  «wa  orifiaaL 

The  necessity  of  erecting  ourselves  to  some 
degree  of  intellectual  digni^,  and  of  perceiving 
resource*  of  pleasure,  which  may  not  be  wholly 
at  the  mercy  of  acckient,is  never  more  apparent 
than  when  we  turn  our  e^rea  upon  those  whom 
fortune  has  let  loose  to  their  own  conduct;  who, 
not  being  chained  down  by  their  fondition  to  a 
regular  and  stated  allotment  of  their  hours,  ara 
obliged  to' find  themselves  business  or  diversion 
and  having  nothing  within  that  can  entertain  or 
employ  them,  are  oompeDed  to  try  all  the  arts  of 
destroying  time. 

The  numberless  expedients  practised  by  this 
daas  of  mortab  to  alleviate  the  burden  of  lift^ 
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«ic  not  Icfli  shameful,  nor,  perhaps,  much  less 
pitiable,  than  those  to  which  a  trader  on  the  edge 
of  a  bankruptcy  is  reduced.  I  have  seen  me- 
lancholy overspread  a  whole  family  at  the  disap- 
pointment of  a  parly  for  cardn;  and  when,  after 
the  proposal  of  a  thousand  schemes,  and  the  do- 
siiatch  of  the  footman  upon  a  hundred  messages, 
they  have  submitted,  with  gloomy  resignation,  to 
the  misfortune  of  passing  one  evening  in  con- 
versation with  each  other;  on  a  sudden,  such  are 
the  revolutions  of  the  world,  an  unexpected  visit- 
or has  brought  them  relief,  acceptable  as  pro- 
vision to  a  starving  city,  and  enabled  them  to 
hold  out  till  the  next  day. 

The  general  remedy  of  those  who  are  uneasy 
without  knowing  the  cause,  is  change  of  place ; 
they  are  wilUng  to  imagine  that  their  pain  is  the 
consequence  of  some  local  inconvenience,  and 
endeavour  to  fly  from  it,  as  children  from  their 
shadows ;  always  hoping  for  some  more  satis- 
factory delight  from  every  new  scene,  and  al- 
ways returning  home  with  disappointmoht  and 
complaints. 

Who  can  look  upon  this  kind  of  infatuation, 
without  reflecting  on  those  that  suflfi.'r  under  the 
dreadful  symptoms  of  canine  madness,  termed 
by  physicians  the  dread  of  unUer  ?  These  mise- 
rable wretches,  unable  to  drink,  though  burning 
with  thirst,  are  sometimes  known  to  try  various 
contortions,  or  inclinations  of  the  body,  flatter^ 
ing  themselves  that  thcv  can  swallow  in  one 
posture  that  liquor  which  they  find  in  another 
to  repel  their  lips. 

Vet  such  folly  is  not  peculiar  to  the  thought- 
less or  ignorant,  but  8om(;times  seizes  those 
minds  which  seem  mopt  exempted  from'  it,  by 
the  variety  of  attainments,  quieJincss  of  pene- 
tration^ or  severity  of  judgment;  and,  indeed, 
the  pride  of  wit  and  knowledge  is  often  morti- 
fied by  finding  that  they  confer  no  security 
against  the  common  errors,  wliich  mislead  tlie 
weakest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 

These  reflections  arose  in  my  mind  upon  the 
remembrance  of  a  passage  in  Cowley's  preface 
to  his  poems,  where,  however  exalted  by  genius, 
and  enlaraed  by  study,  ho  informs  us  of  a 
scheme  of  happiness  to  which  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  girl,  upon  the  loss  of  her  first  lover, 
could  have  scarcely  given  way ;  but  which  he 
8C4'ms  to  have  indiitged,  till  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten its  absurdity,  and  would  probably  have 
nut  in  execution,  had  he  been  hindered  only  by 
nis  reason. 

"My  desire,"  says  he,  "has  been  for  some 
years  past,  tluiugh  the  execution  has  been  aoei- 
clentally  divertedfand  does  still  vehemently  con- 
tinue, to  retire  myself  to  some  of  our  American 
plantations,  not  to  seek  for  gold,  or  enrich  my- 
self with  the  traflic  of  those  i>arts,  which  is  tfie 
end  of  most  men  that  travel  thither;  but  to 
forsake  this  world  for  ever,  with  all  the  vanities 
and  vexations  of  it,  and  to  bury  myself  there  in 
some  obscure  retreat,  but  not  without  the  conso- 
lation of  letters  and  philosophy.** 

Such  was  the  chimerical  provision  which 
Cowley  had  made  in  his  own  mind,  for  the 
quiet  of  his  remaining  life,  and  which  he  seems 
to  recommend  to  posterity,  since  there  is  no 
other  reason  for  disclosing  it.  Surely  no  strong- 
er instance  can  be  given  of  a  persuasion  that  con- 
tent was  the  inhabitant  of  particular  regions, 
•ad  that  a  man  might  set  tau  with  a  fair  wind. 


and  leave  behind  him  all  his  carea,  mcumbrmfioe% 
and  calamities. 

If  he  travelled  so  far  with  no  other  purpoM 
than  to  bury  himatlf  in  amtu  obtturt  retreai,  be 
might  have  found,  in  his  own  country,  innu- 
merable coverts  sufficiently  dark  to  have  con« 
cealed  the  genius  of  Cowley;  for  whatever 
might  be  his  opinion  of  the  unportunity  with 
which  he  might  be  summoned  back  into  public 
life,  a  short  experience  would  have  convinced 
him,  that  privation  is  easier  than  acquisition, 
and  that  it  would  require  little  continuance  to 
free  himself  from  the  intrusion  of  the  world* 
There  is  pride  enough  in  the  human  heart  to 
prevent  much  desire  of  acquaintance  with  m 
man,  by  whom  we  are  sure  to  be  neglected, 
however  his  reputation  for  science  or  virtiM 
may  excite  our  curiosity  or  esteem ;  so  that  the 
lover  of  retirement  needs  not  be  afraid  lest  the 
respect  of  strangers  should  overwhelm  him  with 
visits.  Even  those  to  whom  he  has  formerly 
been  known,  will  very  patiently  support  his  ab- 
sence, when  they  have  tried  a  little  to  live  with 
out  him,  and  found  new  diversions  for  thoee 
moments  which  his  .company  contributed  to  ex 
hilarate. 

It  was,  perhaps,  ordained  by  Providence,  to 
hinder  us  from  tyrannising  over  one  another, 
that  no  individual  should  be  of  such  importance, 
as  to  cause,  by  his  retirement  or  death,  any 
chasm  in  the  worid.  And  Cowley  had  con* 
versed  to  little  purpose  with  mankind,  if  he  had 
never  remarked,  how  soon  the  useful  friend,  the 
gay  companion,  and  the  favoarod  lover,  when 
once  they  are  removed  from  before  the  sight, 
give  way  to  the  succession  of  new  objects. 

The  privacy,  therefore,  of  his  hermitage  might 
have  been  safe  enough  from  violation,  thon^rh 
he  had  chosen  it  within  the  limits  of  hii  natnre 
island ;  he  might  have  found  here  preservatives 
against  the  vaaitiet  and  vtxatUms  of  the  world, 
not  less  eflicacious  tlian  those  which  the  wood* 
or  fields  of  America  could  aflbrd  him :  but  hav- 
ing once  his  mind  embittered  with  disgusL  ho 
conceived  it  impossible  to  be  far  enough  irrim 
the  cause  of  his  uneasiness;  and  was  posting 
away  with  the  expedition  of  a  coward,  who,  fbi 
want  of  venturing  to  look  behind  him,  thinks  the 
enemy  perpetually  at  his  heels. 

When  he  was  intemipted  by  company,  or  fa- 
tipKd  with  business,  he  so  strongly  imaged  to 
himself  the  happiness  of  leisure  and  retreat,  that 
he  detennine<l  to  enioy  them  for  tlie  future  with* 
out  intemiption,  and  to  exclude  for  ever  all  that 
could  deprive  him  of  his  darUng  satisfaction? 
He  forgot,  in  the  vehemence  of  desire,  that  aof 
litude  and  quiet  owe  their  pleasures  to  thoN 
miseries  which  he  was  so  studious  to  obnttlBs 
for  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  world,  throngb^' 
all  its  parts,  that  day  and  night^  labour  and  reet^'* 
hurry  and  retirement,  endear  each  other;  tucli 
are  the  changes  that  keep  the  mind  in  action ; 
we  deain),  we  pursue,  we  obtain,  we  are  am 
tiated :  wo  desire  something  else,  and  begin  m 
new  pursuit 

If  ne  had  proceeded  in  his  project,  and  fixed 
his  habiution  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  the 
new  world,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  his  die* 
tancofrom  the  vanitUt  of  life  would  haveenahled 
him  to  keep  away  the  vexation*.  It  is  common 
for  a  man,  who  feels  pain,  to  fancy  that  he  could 
bear  it  bc^r  in  any  other  part   Cowley  haYiqg 
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Known  the  troublei  and  perplexities  of  a  parti- 
cular condition,  readily  peieuaded  himselr  that 
nothing  worse  was  to  be  found,  and  that  every 
alteration  would  brinff  some  improvement:  he 
never  suspected  that  the  cause  of  his  unhappi- 
neas  was  within,  that  his  own  passions  were  not 
■ufficiently  regulated,  and  that  he  was  harassed 
b^  his  own  imj>auence,  whidi  could  never  be 
without  something  to  awaken  it,  would  accom- 
pany him  over  the  sea,  and  find  its  way  to  his 
American  elysium.  He  would,  upon  the  trial, 
have  been  soon  convinced,  that  the  fountain  of 
oontent  must  spring  up  in  the  mind ;  and  that  he 
who  has  BO  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  as 
to  seek  happiness  b^r  changing  anv  thing  but  his 
own  dispositions,  will  waste  his  nfe  in  fruitless 
eSbrts,  and  multiply  the  griefs  which  he  pur^ 
poses  to  remove.* 


No.  7.]        TuxsDAT,  April  10, 1730. 


O  (fm  perpetma  wumdvm  rmti0nt  gnbtmmt, 

Terrmrwm  atH^e  tutor ! 

Visfiet  terrtum  lubmlus  d  pomdtrm  moHt^ 
^t^tu  tmQ  tpUmdare  miat !  T^  nnwtque  serenmm, 
7Vi  refuUt  trrnn^mU/m  fiia.     Te  emere,JUtUf 
Frineifimm^  «M<«r,  dix,  Msufo,  tcrauMitf,  idtm, 

SOCTHIV0. 

O  thoa  whoae  power  o*«r  OMviiif  worlds  pretidM, 
Wbow  Toice  created,  and  whoce  wbdoin  fuides, 
Od  darkliuf  mail  in  pure  etAilrence  iihiiie. 
And  diMT  the  eloMded  mind  with  lif  ht  divine. 
Tia  Ihine  alone  lo  calan  the  pimia  breuat 
With  ailent  confidence  and  holy  real : 
From  thee,  great  God.  we  ftpriufr,  to  tkeo  we  tend, 
Fath,  aioCire,  guide,  original,  and  end. 

The  love  of  retirement  has,  in  all  ages,  adhered 
doaely  to  tliose  minds,  which  have  been  most 
enlarged  by  knowledge,  or  elevated  by  ffeniiis. 
iThose  who  enjoyed  every  thing  ffenerally  sup- 
posed to  confer  happiness^  have  been  forced  to 
seek  it  in  the  shades  of  privacy.  Tlioufifh  they 
poaaessed  both  power  and  nches,  and  were, 
therefore  surrounded  by  men  who  considered  it 
as  their  chief  interest  to  remove  from  them  every 
thing  that  might  oflend  their  ease,  or  interrupt 
their  pleasure,  they  have  soon  felt  the  languors 
of  satiety,  and  found  themselves  unable  to  pur- 
sue the  race  of  life  without  frequent  respirations 
of  intermediate  solitude. 

To  produce  this  disposition,  nothing  appears 
fsquisite  but  ouick  sensibility  and  active  imagi- 
nation; for,  tnough  not  devoted  to  virtue,  or 
■eaencc,  the  man  whose  faculties  enable  him  to 
inake  read^  comparisons  of  the  present  with 
the  past,  will  find  such  a  constant  recurrence  of 
the  same  pleasures  and  troubles,  the  same  ex- 
peelitions  and  disappointments,  that  he  will 
jlndly  snatch  an  hour  of  retroU,  to  let  his 
ttoughts  expatiate  at  laige,  and  seek  for  that 
variety  in  his  own  ideas,  which  the  objects  of 
■anse  cannot  afford  him. 

Nor  will  greatness,  or  abundance,  exempt  him 
firom  the  importunities  of  this  desire,  since,  if  he 
is  bom  to  think,  he  cannot  restrain  himself  from 
a  thousand  inquiries  and  speculations,  which  he 
must  puraue  b^r  his  own  reason,  and  which  the 
•plendonr  of  his  condition  can  only  hinder :  for 
tiiose  who  are  most  exalted  above  dependence 
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or  control,  are  yet  condemned  to  pay  so  large 
a  tribute  of  their  time  to  custom,  ceremony, 
and  popularity,  tliat,  according  to  the  Greek  pro- 
verb, no  man  in  the  house  is  more  a  slave  than 
the  master. 

When  a  king  asked  Euclid,  the  mathemati- 
cian, whether  he  could  not  explain  his  art  to  him 
in  a  more  compendious  manner  ?  he  was  an- 
swered. That  there  was  no  royal  way  to  j^eomc- 
try.  Other  things  may  bo  seized  hy  might,  or 
purchased  with  money,  but  knowledge  is  to  be 
gained  only  by  study,  and  study  to  be  prosecuted 
only  in  retirement 

These  are  some  of  the  motives  which  have 
had  power  to  sequester  kings  and  heroes  from 
the  crowds  that  soothed  them  with  flatteries,  ot 
inspirited  them  with  acclamations;  but  tlieir 
efficacy  seems  confined  to  the  higher  mind,  and 
to  operate  littie  upon  the  common  elates  of 
mankind,  to  whose  conceptions  the  present  as- 
semblage of  things  is  adequate,  and  who  seldom 
range  beyond  those  entertainments  and  vexa- 
tions, which  sohcit  their  attention  by  pressing  on 
their  senses. 

But  there  is  a  universal  reason  for  some  stated 
intervals  of  solitude,  which  the  institutions  of 
the  church  call  upon  me  now  especially  to 
mention ;  a  reason  which  extends  as  wide  as 
moral  duty,  or  the  hopes  of  Divine  favour 
in  a  future  state;  and  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence all  ranks  of  life,  and  all  degrees  of  intel- 
lect; since  none  can  imagine  themselves  not 
comprehended  in  its  obligation,  but  such  as  de- 
termine to  set  their  Maker  at  defiance  by  obsti- 
nate wiekedness,  or  whose  enthusiastic  security 
of  his  approbation  places  them  above  external  or- 
dinances, and  all  human  means  of  improvement 

The  great  task  of  him  who  conducts  his  life 
by  the  precepts  of  religion,  is  to  make  the  future 
predominate  over  the  present,  to  impress  upon 
nis  inind  so  strong  a  sense  of  the  importance  of 
obedience  to  the  Divine  will,  of  the  value  of  the 
reward  promised  to  virtue,  and  the  terrors  of 
the  punishment  denounced  against  crimes,  as 
may  overbear  all  the  temptations  wluch  tem- 
poral hope  or  fear  c^n  bring  in  his  way,  and  en- 
able him  to  bid  equal  defiance  to  joy  and  sorrow, 
to  turn  away  at  one  time  from  tne  allurements 
of  ambition,  and  push  forward  at  another  against 
the  threats  of  calamity. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  apostie  re- 
presents our  pai»aage  through  this  stage  of  our 
existence  by  images  drawn  from  the  alarms  and 
solicitude  of  a  military  life ;  tor  we  are  placed 
in  such  a  state,  that  almost  every  thing  about  us 
conspires  against  our  chief  interest  We  are  in 
danger  from  whatever  can  get  possession  of  our 
thoughts;  all  that  can  excite  in  us  either  pain  or 
pleasure,  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  way 
that  leads  to  happiness,  and  either  to  turn  ua 
aside,  or  retard  our  progress. 

Our  sens^^  our  appetites,  and  our  passions, 
are  our  lawful  and  faitnful  guides,  in  most  things 
that  relate  solely  to  this  life;  and,  therefore, 
by  the  hourly  necessity  of  consulting  them,  we 
gradually  sink  into  an  implicit  submission,  and 
habitual  confidence.  Every  act  of  comphance 
with  their  motions  facilitates  a  second  compb- 
ance  every  new  step  towards  depravity  is  made 
with  less  reluctance  than  the  fonner,  and  thus 
the  descent  to  life  merely  sensual  is  perpetually 
aocolorateiL 
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The  senMS  have  not  only  that  advanta^  over  | 
conacience,  which  things  necessary  must  always 
have  over  things  chosen,  but  they  have  hkewise  - 
a  kind  of  prcscnption  in  their  (avour.  We  feared 
pain  much  earlier  than  we  apprehended  guilt,  and 
were  delighted  with  the  sensations  of  pleasure, 
before  we  hod  capacities  to  be  charmed  with  the 
bcautv  of  rectit  iide.  To  this  power,  thus  early  es- 
tablisbed,  and  incessantly  increasing,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  almost  every  man  has,  in  some 
part  of  his  life,  added  new  sCrcn^  bv  a  volun- 
tary or  negligent  subjection  of  hiinselt;  for  who 
is  there  tliat  has  not  instigated  his  appetites  by 
indulgence,  or  suffered  them,  by  an  unresisting 
neutrality,  to  enlarge  their  dominion,  and  multi- 
ply their  demands  7 

From  the  nccessityr  of  dispossessing  the  sensi- 
tive faculties  of  the  influence  which  they  must 
naturallv  gain  by  this  pre-occupation  of  the  soul, 
arises  that  conmct  between  opposite  desires  in 
the  first  endeavours  after  a  religious  life ;  which, 
however  enthusiastically  it  may  have  been  de- 
scribed, or  however  contemptuously  ridiculed, 
will  naturally  be  felt  in  some  degree,  though  va- 
ried without  end,  by  different  tempers  of  mind, 
and  innumerable  circumstances  of  ncalth  or  con- 
dition, greater  or  less  fervour,  more  or  fewer 
temptations  to  relapse. 

From  the  perpetual  necessity  of  consulting  the 
animal  faculties,  in  our  provision  for  the  present 
life,  arises  the  difficulty  of  withstanding  their  im- 
pulses, even  in  cases  where  they  ought  to  be  of 
no  weight ;  for  the  motions  of  sense  are  instanta- 
neous. Its  objects  strike  unsought,  we  are  accu»- 
tomed  to  follow  its  directions,  and  therefore  oflen 
submit  to  the  sentence  without  examining  the 
aathorit]|r  of  the  judge. 

Thus  it  appears,  upon  a  philosophical  estimate, 
that,  supposmg  the  mind,  at  any  certain  time,  in 
an  en  ui  poise  ^tween  the  pleasures  of  this  life, 
and  tne  hopes  of  futurity,  present  objects  falling 
more  frequently  into  the  scale,  would  in  time  pre- 
ponderate, ana  that  our  regard  for  an  invisible 
state  would  grow  every  moment  weaker,  till  at 
last  it  would  lose  all  its  activity,  and  become  ab- 
solutely without  effect. 

To  prevent  this  dreadful  event,  the  balance  is 
put  into  our  own  liands,  and  we  have  power  to 
transfer  the  weight  to  cither  side.  The  motives 
to  a  life  of  holiness  are  infinite,  not  less  than  the 
favour  or  anger  of  Omnipotence,  not  less  than  the 
eternity  of  happiness  or  misery.  But  these  can 
only  influence  our  conduct  as  tliey  gain  our  atten- 
tion, which  the  businrHs  or  diversions  of  the  worid 
are  always  calling  off  by  contrary  attractions. 

The  great  art  tlien'fore  of  piety,  and  the  end 
for  which  all  the  rites  of  religion  seem  to  be  insti- 
tuted, is  the  perpetual  renovation  of  the  motives 
to  virtue,  by  a  vohmtarv  employment  of  our  mind 
in  the  contemplation  of  its  exc<>llence,  its  import- 
ance, and  its  necessity,  which,  in  proportion  as 
they  are  more  frequently  and  more  willingly  re- 
volved, gain  a  more  forcible  and  permanent  in- 
fluence, till  in  time  they  become  the  reigning 
ideas,  the  standing  principles  of  action,  and  the 
test  by  which  every  tiling  proposed  to  the  judg- 
ment IS  rejected  or  approve!!. 

To  facilitate  this  cnange  of  our  afiections,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  weaken  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  by  retiring  at  certain  seasons  from  it ;  for 
its  influence  arising  only  from  its  presence,  is 
fBUcb  Icwsniwl  when  it  becomes  tha  object  of  so- 


litary mediution.  A  constant  residence  amidst 
noise  and  pleasure,  inevitably  obliterates  the  im- 
pressions of  piety,  and  a  frequent  abstraction  of 
ourselves  into  a  state,  where  this  life,  like  die 
next,  operates  only  upon  the  reason,  will  reb- 
sute  religion  in  its  just  authority,  even  without 
those  irradiations  from  above,  the  hope  of  which 
I  have  no  intention  to  withdraw  from  the  sincere 
and  the  diligent. 

This  is  that  conquest  of  the  world  and  of  om^ 
selves,  which  has  been  always  considered  as  the 
perfection  of  human  nature ;  and  this  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  fervent  prayer,  steady  resolu- 
tions, and  frequent  retirement  from  folly  and  va- 
nity, from  the  cares  of  avarice  and  the  joys  of  in- 
temperance, from  the  lulling  sounds  of  deceitful 
flattery,  and  the  tempting  sight  of  prosperous 
wickedness. 


No.  8.]      Saturdat,  Afril  14,  1750. 

Putitur  pmtat  pecemudi  m/c  rohmtmg  f 

Asm  tffliu  iutru  at  taciimm  fi  eoffitrnt  mUmm, 
Fucii  erimtm  kmbeL 

JOV 

For  be  that  but  conceives  •  crime  in  tboaffal, 
CoatmcU  the  dulfer  of  an  actual  fluik. 

cmxjtetu 

Ip  the  most  active  and  industrious  of  mankind 
was  able,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  recollect  distmctlj 
his  past  moments,  and  distribute  them  in  a  re^ 
lar  account  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  spent,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagin- 
ed now  few  would  be  marked  out  to  the  mmd^ 
by  any  permanent  or  visible  eflkcts,  how  small  a 
proportion  his  real  action  would  boar  to  his  seem 
ing  possibilities  of  action,  how  many  chasms 
he  would  find  of  wide  and  continued  vacuity, 
and  how  many  interstitial  spaces  unfilled,  even 
in  the  most  tumultuous  humes  of  business,  and 


the  most  eager  vehemence  of  pursuit 

It  is  said  by  modem  philosophers,  that  not  only 
the  great  globes  of  matter  are  thinly  scattered 
through  the  universe,  but  the  hardest  bodies  are 
so  porous,  that,  if  all  matter  were  compressed  to 
peifect  solidity,  it  might  be  contained  in  a  cube 
of  a  few  feet  In  like  manner,  if  all  the  empbjr* 
ment  of  life  were  crowded  into  the  time  which  it 
really  occupied,  perhaps  a  few  weeks,  days,  or 
hoiirs,  would  he  suflicicnt  for  its  accomplishment, 
so  far  as  the  mind  was  engaged  in  the  periorm- 
ance.  For  such  is  the  ineqoahty  of  our  corporeal 
to  our  intellectual  faculties,  that  we  contnve  in 
minutes  what  wc  execute  in  yearn,  and  the  soul 
oflen  stands  an  idle  spectator  of  the  labour  of  the 
hands,  and  expedition  of  the  feet 

For  this  reason  the  ancient  generals  often 
found  themselves  at  leisure  to  pursue  the  etudr 
of  philosophy  in  the  camp ;  and  Lucan,  with 
historical  veracity,  makes  Ciesar  relate  of  him- 
self that  he  noted  the  revolutions  of  the  stars  in 
the  midst  of  preparations  for  battle. 

—  Mediu  imttr  pr^U*  stmper 

SideribM*  emtique  plagUt  tmptritqu*  wmeavi. 

Amid  the  •torms  of  war,  witKcarioiu  eyea 
I  trace  the  planet*,  and  aurvojF  the  skioa. 

That  the  soul  always  exerts  her  peculiar  pow- 
ers, with  greater  or  less  force,  is  very  probable, 
though  the  common  occasions  of  our  present  con- 
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diCkm  require  but  a  tmall  part  of  that  incessant 
cogitation  ;  and  by  the  natural  frame  of  our  bo- 
dies, and  general  combination  of  the  world,  we 
•re  so  frequently  condemned  to  inactivity,  that 
aa  through  all  our  time  wc  are  thinking,  so  for  a 
great  part  of  our  time  we  can  only  thii3c. 

Lest  a  pow^er  so  restless  should  be  either  un- 
proHtably  or  hurtfully  employed,  and  the  super- 
fluities of  intellect  run  to  waste,  it  is  no  vain 
speculation  to  consider  how  we  may  govern  oiu* 
thoughts,  restrain  them  from  irregidar  motions, 
or  confine  them  from  boundless  dissipation. 

How  the  understanding  is  best  conducted  to 
the  knowledge  of  science,  by  what  steps  it  is  to 
bo  led  forwards  in  its  pursuit,  how  it  is  to  be 
cured  of  its  defects,  and  habituated  to  new  stu- 
dies, has  been  the  inquiry  of  many  acute  and 
learned  men,  whose  observations  I  sliall  not 
either  adopt  or  censure :  my  purpose  being  to 
consider  the  moral  discipline  of  the  mind,  and 
to  promote  the  increase  of  virtue  rather  than  of 
learning. 

This  inquiry-  seems  to  have  been  neglected  for 
want  of  remembering,  that  all  action  has  itsori^ 
gin  in  the  mind,  and  that  therefore  to  suffer  the 
dioughts  to  be  vitiated,  is  to  poison  the  foun- 
tains of  morality  ;  irreirular  desires  will  produce 
licentious  practices ;  what  men  allow  themselves 
to  wish  they  will  soon  believe,  and  will  be  at  last 
incited  to  execute  what  they  please  themselves 
with  contriving. 

For  this  reason  the  casuists  of  the  Roman 
church,  who  gain,  by  confession,  irreat  opportu- 
nitiea  of  knowing  human  nature,  have  generally 
determined  that  what  is  a  crime  to  do,  it  is  a 
crime  to  think.'*  Since  by  revolving  \iith  plea- 
rare  the  facility,  safety,  or  advantage  of  a  wicked 
deed,  a  man  soon  be^ns  to  find  his  constancy  re- 
lax, and  his  detestation  soften ;  the  happmess  of 
•uocess  glittering  before  him,  withdraws  his  at- 
tention irom  the  atrociousness  of  the  guilt,  and 
acts  are  at  last  confidently  perpetrated,  of  which 
the  first  conception  only  crept  mto  the  mind,-  dis- 
guised  in  pleasing  complications,  and  permitted 
lather  than  invited. 

No  man  has  ever  been  drawn  to  crimes  by  love 
or  jealousy,  envy  or  hatred,  btit  he  can  tell  how 
easily  he  might  at  first  have  re))rlled  the  tempta- 
tion, how  readily  his  mind  would  have  obeyed  a 
call  to  any  other  object,  and  how  weak  his  pan- 
aion  has  been  after  some  casual  avocation,  till  he 
has  recalled  it  again  to  his  ht^art,  and  revived  the 
▼iper  by  too  warm  a  fondness. 

Such,  therefore,  is  the  importance  of  keeping 
reason  a  constant  guard  over  imagination,  that 
we  have  otherwise  no  security  for  our  own  virtue, 
iNit  may  corrupt  our  hearts  in'the  most  recluse  so- 
litude, with  more  nemicious  and  tyrannical  appe- 
tites  and  wishes  tnan  the  commerce  of  the  world 
will  ^nerally  produce ;  for  we  are  easily  shocked 
by  crimes  which  appear  at  once  in  their  full  mag- 
nitude, but  the  gradoal  growth  of  our  own  wicked- 
ness, endeared  br  interest,  and  palliated  bv  all 
the  artifices  of  seff-deceit,  gives  us  time  to  form 
distinctions  in  our  own  favour,  and  reason  by  dr- 
grees  submits  to  absurdity,  as  the  eye  is  in  time 
accommodated  to  darkness. 

In  this  disease  of  the  soul,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  apply  remedies  at  the  beginning . 
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and  therefore  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  what 
thoughts  are  to  be  rejected  or  improved,  as  they 
regaid  the  past,  present,  or  future ;  in  hopes  tliat 
some  may  be  awakened  to  caution  and  vigilance, 
who,  perhaps,  indulge  themselves  in  dangerous 
dreams,  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  because, 
being  yet  only  dreams,  they  are  concluded  in- 
nocent 

The  recollection  of  the  past  is  onlv  useful  by 
way  of  provision  for  the  future ;  an  J,  therefore, 
in  reviewing  all  occurrences  that  fall  under  a  re- 
ligious  consideration,  it  is  profier  that  a  man  stop 
at  the  first  thoughts,  to  remark  how  he  was  led 
thither,  and  why  he  continues  the  reflection.  If 
he  is  dwelling  witli  dehglit  upon  a  stratagem  of 
successful  fiaiid,  a  night  of  licentious  riot,  or  an 
intrigue  of  guilty  pleasure,  let  him  summon  off 
his  imagination  as  from  an  unlawful  pursuit,  ex- 
pel those  passages  from  his  remembrance,  of 
which,  though  he  cannot  seriously  approve  them, 
the  pleasure  overpowers  the  guilt,  ana  refer  them 
to  a  future  hour,  when  they  may  be  considered 
with  greater  safety.  Such  an  hour  will  certainly 
come :  for  the  impressions  of  past  pleasure  are  al- 
ways lessening,  but  the  sense  of  guilt,  which  re- 
spects futurity,  eontinoes  the  same. 

The  serious  and  impartial  retrospect  of  our 
conduct,  is  indisputably  necessary  to  the  confirm- 
ation or  recoveiT  of  virtue,  and  is,  therefore,  re 
commended  under  the  name  of  self-examination, 
by  divines,  as  the  first  act  previous  to  repcr  'ance. 
It  is,  indeed,  of  so  great  use,  that  without  it  we 
should  always  be  to  begin  life,  be  seduced  for 
ever  by  the  same  alluremcnta,  and  misled  by  the 
same  ialhicies.  But  in  order  that  wo  may  not  lose 
the  advantage  of  our  experience,  we  must  endea- 
vour to  see  every  thing  in  its  proper  form,  and 
excite  in  ourselves  those  sentiments,  which  the 
great  Author  of  nature  has  decreed  the  concomi- 
tants or  followers  of  good  or  bad  actions. 

Mi}^  trvov  ika\aKoici¥  lie*  ipftavt  rp^vi^aoBatt 
Upiv  tAv  fifitptvvv  Irftav  rpJf  Uaorov  hrikBtiv^ 
llri  vapliiriv ;  W  i*  ffw(«  ;  rluoi  6iev  eix  iriXioBii  \ 
^Af^4fiif»s  yiri  npvrrw  ivi(tdt'  ra)  ptrifcura^ 

Let  not  sleep  {»ay»  Pythagoras) /stf  upon  thy  eyes 
till  thou  haxt  thrice  revmotd  the  tranMuctiona  of  the 
past  day.  Where  hate  I  turned  aside  from  rectitude  ? 
H'hat  have  I  been  doing  ?  Whai  have  I  left  undone, 
which  I  ought  to  have  done  7  Begin  thus  from  the 
first  actf  and  proceed;  and  in  conclusion^  at  the  ill 
which  thou  hast  done  be  troubled,  and  rejoice  for  the 
good. 

Our  thoughts  on  present  things  being  deter- 
mined by  the  objects  before  us,  fall  not  under 
those  indulgences,  or  excursions,  which  I  am  now 
considering.  But  I  cannot  forbear,  under  this 
head,  to  caution  pious  and  tender  minds,  that  are 
disturbid  by  the  imiptions  of  wicked  imagina 
tions,  against  too  great  dejection,  and  too  anxious 
alarms;  for  thoughts  are  only  criminal,  when 
they  are  first  chosen,  and  then  voluntarily  con 
tinned. 

Evil  into  the  nind  of  God  or  man 

May  come  and  fo,  m  unapproved,  and  leave 

No  spot  or  ttain  behind.  milton . 

In  futurity  chiefly  are  the  snares  lodged,  by 
which  the  imagination  is  entansled.  Futurity  is 
the  proper  abode  of  hope  and  ieai,  with  tJl  thtir 
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train  and  progeny  of  suhonlinutc  apprt>hcnsionff 
and  desires.  In  tulurity  events  and  chamrs  are 
yet  floating  at  largo,  h  itiiout  apparent  eunnexion 
with  their  caust;^,  and  we  thcriflorc  ea«ily  indulge 
Ute  liberty  of  gratifying  ourselves  with  a  pJ(>aH- 
ing  choice,  lo  pick  and  cull  among  possible 
advantages  is,  as  the  civil  law  tt^nns  it  in  vacuum 
venire^  to  take  what  belongs  to  nobody ;  but  it 
has  this  hazard  in  it,  tiiat  we  shall  be  unwilling 
to  quit  what  we  have  seized,  though  an  owner 
nhould  be  found.  It  is  easy  to  Uiink  on  that 
which  may  be  gained,  till  at  last  we  resolve  to 
gain  it,  and  to  hiiage  the  happiness  of  particular 
conditions,  till  we  can  be  easy  in  no  other.  We 
ought,  at  least,  to  let  our  desires  tix  upon  no- 
thing in  anotlierV  power  for  the  sake  of  our  quiet, 
or  in  anotlier's  possession,  for  the  sake  of  our  in- 
n(jcence.  When  a.  man  tinds  liimself  led  though 
by  a  train  of  honest  Hentinients,  to  wish  for  that 
to  which  he  has  no  right,  lie  should  start  back 
as  from  a  pitfal  covered  with  flowers.  He  that 
fancies  he  ahould  benetit  the  public  more  in  a 
great  station  than  tlie  iiian  that  Alls  it,  will  in 
time  imagine  it  an  act  of  virtue  to  supplant  him; 
and  as  opposition  readily  kindles  into  natred,  his 
eacemess  to  do  that  good,  to  which  he  is  not 
caUod,  will  betray  him  to  crimes,  which  in  his 
original  scheme  were  never  proposed. 

He  therefore  that  would  govern  his  actions  by 
the  laws  of  virtue,  must  regulate  his  thoughts  by 
chose  of  reason ;  he  must  keep  guilt  from  tlie  re- 
cesses of  his  heart,  and  remember  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  fancy,  and  the  emotions  of  desire,  are 
more  dangerous  as  they  are  more  hidden,  since 
they  escape  the  awo  of  obser\'ation,  and  operate 
equally  in  every  situation,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  external  opportunities. 


No.  9.]      TuKSDAT,  April  17,  175a 

Qu»d  ri$  MM  v<Im,  NtJh'JfMC  maHs,  makt. 

Cboofe  wliat  you  are ;  no  other  state  prrfer. 

ELPHINtTON. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Horace,  that  howsoever 
every  man  may  complain  occasionally  of  the 
hardsliips  of  his  condition,  he  is  seldom  willing 
to  change  it  for  any  other  on  the  sajnc  level ;  for 
M'hcther  it  be  that  he,  who  follows  an  employ- 
ment, made  choice  of  it  at  flrst  on  account  of  its 
suitableness  to  his  inclination ;  or  that  when  ac- 
cident, or  the  determination  of  others,  have  placed 
him  in  a  particular  station,  he,  by  endeavcmring 
tu  reconcile  himself  to  it,  gets  the  custom  of  view- 
ing it  only  on  the  fairest  side ;  or  whether  every 
nian  thinks  tliat  class  to  which  he  belongs  the 
uiost  illustrious,  merely  because  he  has  honoured 
it  with  his  name ;  it  is  certain  that,  whatever  be  the 
reason,  most  men  have  a  very  strong  and  active 
prejudice  in  favour  of  their  own  vocation,  always 
working  upon  their  minds,  and  influencing  their 
behaviour. 

This  partiality  is  sufficiently  visible  in  every 
rank  of  the  human  species :  but  it  exerts  itself 
more  frequently  and  with  greater  force  among 
chose  who  have  never  learned  to  conceal  their 
•entimenlB  for  reasons  of  policy,  or  to  model  their 
expressions  tnr  the  laws  of  pohteness;  and  there- 
fore the  chiet  contests  of  wit  among  artificers 
aad  fiandicrafUmen  arise  (rom  a  mutual  en- 
D 


dcavour  to  exalt  one  trade  by  depreciating  an- 
other. 

From  the  same  principle  are  derived  many 
consolations  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  to 
which  every  calling  is  peculiarly  ex^)osed.  A 
blacksmith  was  lately  pleasins  himsell  at  his  an- 
vil, witli  obser\-ing  that  tliough  his  trade  was  hot 
and  sooty,  laborious  and  unhealthy,  yet  he  had 
the  honour  of  hving  by  his  hanmicr,  nc  got  his 
bread  hke  a  man,  and  if  liis  son  should  rise  in 
the  world,  and  keep  liis  coach,  nobody  could  re- 
proach him  that  his  father  was  a  tailor. 

A  man,  truly  zealous  for  his  fraternity  is  never 
so  irresistibly  flattered,  as  when  some  rival  call- 
ing is  mentioned  with  contempt.  Upon  this 
principle  a  linen-draper  boosted  that  he  had  got 
u  new  customer,  whom  he  could  safely  trust, 
for  he  could  have  no  doubt  of  his  honesty,  since 
it  wa«  known,  from  uncpiestionablc  authority, 
that  he  was  now  t;  .ng  a  bill  in  chancery  to  delay 
tMLvinent  for  the  clothes  wliich  he  had  worn  the 
last  seven  years;  and  he  himself  had  heard  him 
declare,  in  a  pnblic  coflee-huuse,  that  he  looked 
upon  tlie  whole  generation  of  woollen-drapers  to 
be  such  despicable  wretches,  that  no  gentleman 
ought  to  pay  them. 

it  has  been  observed  tliat  physicians  and  law- 
yers are  no  friends  to  religion ;  and  many  con- 
jectures have  been  formed  to  discover  the  reason 
of  such  a  combination  between  men  who  agree 
in  nothing  else,  and  who  seem  less  to  be  a£ct- 
ed,  in  their  own  provinces,  by  reUgious  opinions, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  community.  The 
tnitli  is,  very  few  of  them  have  thought  about 
religion ;  but  thcv  have  all  seen  a  panon :  seen 
him  in  a  habit  diflerent  from  their  own,  and  there- 
fore declared  war  against  him.  A  young  stu- 
dent from  tlie  inns  of  court,  who  has  otten  attack- 
ed tlie  curate  of  his  father*s  parish  with  such 
arguments  as  his  acquaintances  could  furnish, 
and  returned  to  town  without  success,  is  now 
gone  down  witli  a  resolution  to  destroy  him ;  for 
he  has  learned  at  last  how  to  manage  a  prig,  and 
if  he  pretends  to  h<ild  him  again  to  syllogism,  lie 
has  a  catch  in  reserve,  which  neither  logic  nor 
metaphysics  can  resist. 

I  Innf  h  to  think  how  your  anshakra  Cmt9 
AVill  look  nirhut,  wIm'D  uuforoaucu  destructkNi 
Pouni  in  upon  hiui  thiu. 

The  malignity  of  soldiers  and  sailors  against 
each  other  has  been  often  experienced  at  the  cost 
of  their  country ;  and,  perhaps,  no  orders  of  men 
have  an  enmity  of  more  acrimony,  or  longer  con. 
tinuance.  When,  upon  our  late  successes  at  sea, 
some  new  regulations  were  concerted  for  esta. 
blishing  the  rank  of  the  naval  commanders,  a 
captain  of  foot  very  acutely  remarked,  that  no- 
thing was  more  absurd  thain  to  give  any  honor- 
ar}'  rewards  to  sramen ;  **for  honour,"  says  he 
"  ought  only  to  be  won  by  bravery,  and  all  the 
world  knows  that  in  a  sea-fight  there  is  no  dan- 
ger, and  therefore  no  evidence  of  courage." 

But  although  this  general  desire  of  ag^^randix- 
ing  themselves,  by  raising  their  profession,  be- 
trays men  to  a  thousand  ridiculous  and  mischiev- 
ous acts  of  supplantation  and  detraction,  yet  as 
almost  alt  passions  have  theu'good  as  well  as  bad 
efiects,  it  hkewise  excites  ingenuity,  and  some- 
times raises  an  honest  and  useful  emulation  of 
dihgence.    It  may  be  obsenred  in  general,  that 
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no  trade  had  ever  reached  the  excr«Ilcnce  to  which 
it  is  now  improved,  had  its  urofessors  looked 
upon  it  with  the  eye«»  of  indim^rcnt  sprctalore ; 
the  advances,  from  tht;  first  rude  essays,  mii^t 
have  been  made  l)y  men  who  valued  tiieniselvcii 
for  performances,  for  which  scarce  any  other 
would  be  persuaded  to  esteem  them. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  a  manufacture 
rising  gradually  from  its  first  mean  state  by  the 
successive  labours  of  inniimernble  minds;  to  con- 
sider tlie  first  hollow  tnmk  of  an  oak  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  shepherd  could  scarce  venture  to 
cross  a  brook  swelled  with  a  shower,  enlarged 
at  last  into  a  ship  of  war,  attacking  fortresses, 
terrifying  nations,  setting  stonns  and  billows  at 
defiance,  and  visiting  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
globe.  And  it  might  contribute  to  ais(>ose  us  to 
a  kinder  regard  for  the  lalwurs  of  one  another, 
if  we  were  to  consider  from  what  impruniising 
beginnings  the  most  useful  productions  of  art 
have  probably  arisen.  Who,  when  he  saw  the 
first  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  iutenseness  of 
heat,  melted  into  a  metaline  form,  rugged  with 
excrescences,  and  clouded  with  impurities,  would 
have  imagined,  that  in  this  shapeU^s  lump  lay 
concealed  so  many  conveniences  of  life,  as  would 
in  time  constitute  a  great  part  of  the  happiness 
of  the  world?  Yet  by  some  such  fortuitous  h- 
quefaction  was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a 
body  at  once  in  a  high  degree  solid  and  trans- 
parent, which  might  admit  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  exclude  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  which 
might  extend  the  sight  of  the  philosopher  to  new- 
ranges  of  existence,  and  charm  him  at  one  time 
with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  material  crea- 
tion, and  at  another  with  the  endless  subordina- 
tion of  animal  life ;  and,  what  is  yet  of  more 
hnportance  might  supply  the  decays  of  nature, 
and  succourold  age  with  subsidiary  sight  Thus 
was  the  lirst  artificer  in  glass  employed,  though 
without  his  own  knowledge  or  expectation.  He 
was  facilitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoyment  of 
light,  enlarging  the  avenues  of  science,  and  con- 
ferring the  highest  and  most  lasting  pleasures  ; 
he  was  enabling  the  student  to  contemplate  na- 
ture, and  the  beauty  to  behold  herself. 

This  passion  for  the  honour  of  a  profession, 
like  that  for  the  grandeur  of  our  own  country, 
is  to  be  regulated,  not  extinguished.  Every  man, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  station,  ought  to 
warm  his  heart  and  animate  his  endeavours  with 
the  hopes  of  being  useful  to  the  world,  by  ad- 
vancing the  art  which  it  is  his  lot  to  exercise,  and 
for  that  end  ho  must  necessarily  consider  tlie 
whole  extent  of  its  application,  and  the  whole 
weiffht  of  its  importance.  But  let  him  not  too 
readily  imagine  tliat  another  is  ill  employed,  be- 
causej  for  want  of  fuller  knowledge  of  his  busi- 
ness,  he  is  not  able  to  comprehend  its  dignity. 
Every  man  ought  to  endeavo«ir  at  eminence,  not 
by  pulling  others  down,  but  by  raising  himself, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  his  own  superiority, 
whether  imaginary  or  real,  without  interrupts 
ing  others  in  the  same  fcHcity.  The  philoso- 
pher mav  ver>'  justly  be  deliglited  with  the  ex- 
tent of  his  views,  and  the  artificer  ^vith  the 
readiness  of  his  hands ;  but  let  the  one  re- 
member, that,  without  mechanical  performan- 
ces, refined  speculation  is  an  empty  dream ; 
and  the  other,  that,  without  theoretical  reason- 
ing, dexterity  i:*  Uttlc  more  tluui  a  brute  in- 
9tmet 


No.  10.]    Satdrdat,  April  21,  175a 

Poftkalmi  t0men  illormm  IMC  terim  lud». 

▼lao 

For  triflinj^  tportt  I  quitted  grave  affairi. 

The  number  of  correspondents  which  increases 
every  day  upon  me,  shows  that  my  paper  is  at 
least  distinguished  from  tlie  common  produc- 
tions of  the  press.  It  is  no  less  a  proof  of  emi- 
nence to  have  many  enemies  titan  many  friends , 
and  I  l<K)k  upon  every  letter,  whether  it  con- 
tains encomiums  or  n^proaches,  as  an  equal  at- 
testation of  rising  credit  The  only  pain,  which 
1  can  feel  from  my  correspondence,  is  the  fear 
of  disgusting  those,  whose  letters  i  shall  neglect; 
and  therefore  I  take  this  opportunity  of  remind- 
ing them,  that  in  disapproving  their  attempts, 
whenever  it  may  happen,  1  only  return  the  treat- 
ment which  I  often  receive.  Besides,  many 
particular  motives  influence  a  writer,  known 
only  to  himself,  or  his  private  friends ;  and  it  may 
be  justly  concluded,  thuat  not  all  letters  which  are 
postponed  are  rejected,  nor  all  that  are  rejected, 
critically  condemned. 

Having  thus  eased  my  heart  of  the  only  ap- 
prehension that  sat  heavy  on  it,  I  can  please 
myself  with  the  candour  of  Bcncvolus,  who  en- 
courages me  to  proceed,  without  sinking  under 
the  anger  of  Flirtilla,  who  quarrels  with  me  for 
being  old  and  uglv,  and  for  wanting  both  activity 
of  body  and  spnghtliness  of  mind ;  feeds  her 
monkey  with  mv  lucubrations,  and  refiises  any 
reconciliation  tilf  I  have  appeared  in  vindication 
of  masquerades.  That  she  may  not  however 
imagine  me  without  support,  and  left  to  rest 
wholly  upon  my  own  fortitude,  I  shall  now  pub- 
lish some  letters  which  I  have  received  from  men 
as  well  dressed,  and  as  handsome,  as  her  favour- 
ite ;  and  others  from  ladies,  whom  1  sincerely 
believe  as  young,  as  rich,  as  gay,  as  pretty,  as 
fashionable,  and  as  often  toasted'  and  treated  as 
herscjlf. 

"  A  SET  of  candid  readers  send  their  respects 
to  the  Rambler,  and  acknowh^ge  his  merit  in 
so  well  beginning  a  work  that  may  be  of  pubhc 
benefit  But,  superior  as  his  genius  is  to  the  im- 
pertinences of  atriHingage,  they  cannot  but  have 
a  wish,  tliat  he  would  condescend  to  the  weak- 
ness of  minds  8oftene<l  by  perpetual  amuse- 
ments, and  now  and  then  throw  in,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, some  pu|>ersof  a  gay  and  humcmrous 
turn.  Too  fair  a  field  now  lies  open,  with  too 
plentiful  a  harvest  of  follies !  let  the  cheerful 
Thalia  put  in  her  sickle,  and,  singing  at  her 
work,  deck  her  hair  with  re<J  and  blue." 

"  A  LADT  seiidrt  her  compliments  to  the  Ram- 
bler, and  de.^ires  to  know  by  what  other  name 
she  may  direct  to  him ;  what  are  his  set  of  friends, 
his  amusements ;  what  his  way  of  thinking,  with 
regard  to  the  living  world,  and  its  ways;  in 
short,  whether  he  is  a  person  now  alive,  and  in 
town  ?  If  he  be,  she  wfll  do  hemelf  the  hcmour 
to  write  to  him  pretty  often,  and  hopes,  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  the  better  for  his  advice  and 
animadversions;  for  his  animadversions  on  her 
neighbours  at  le«st  But,  if  he  is  a  mere  essay- 
ist and  troubles  not  himself  with  the  manners 
of  the  age,  she  is  sorry  to  tell  him,  that  even  the 
genius  and  correctness  of  an  Addison  will  no( 
secure  him  from  neglect"  ^ 

No  man  is  so  much  abstracted  from  eomiiioB 
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life,  ma  not  to  feci  a  particular  nleaauro  from 
the  regard  of  the  female  world;  the  candid 
writers  of  the  first  billet  will  not  he  otfended, 
that  my  haste  to  satisfy  a  lady  has  hurried  their 
address  too  soon  out  of  my  inind,  and  that  1  re- 
fer them  for  a  reply  to  some  future  paper,  in 
order  to  tell  this  curious  inquirer  atlcr  my 
other  name,  the  answer  of  a  pliilosonhrr  to  a 
man,  who  meeting  him  in  the  street,  uesired  to 
see  what  he  carried  under  his  cloak  ;  "  I  carr}- 
it  there,"  says  he,  **  that  you  may  not  see  it" 
But,  though  she  is  never  to  know  my  name, 
she  may  of\en  see  my  face ;  for  I  am  of  her 
opinion,  tliat  a  diurnal  writer  ought  to  \iew 
the  worid,  and  that  he  who  neglects  his  con- 
temporaries, may  be  witli  justice  neglected  by 
them. 

"Ladt  Racket  sends  compliments  to  the 
Rambler,  and  lets  him  know  siie  shall  have  cards 
at  her  house,  every  Sunday,  Uie  rr-mainder  of 
tlie  season,  where  he  will  be  sure  of  meeting 
all  the  good  company  in  town.  By  tiiis  means 
she  hones  to  see  his  papers  interspersed  with 
living  cnaracters.  She  longs  to  see  the  torch  of 
Truth  produced  at  an  assembly,  and  to  admire 
the  charming  lustre  it  will  throw  on  the  jewf>ls, 
complexions,  and  behaviour,  of  every  dear  crea- 
ture there." 

It  is  a  rule  with  me  to  receive  every  offer  with 
the  same  civility  as  it  is  made ;  ancf,  tlierefore, 
though  Lady  Racket  may  have  had  some  reason 
to  guess,  that  1  seldom  fh^uent  card-tables  on 
Sundays,  1  shall  not  insist  upon  an  exception, 
which  oiav  to  her  appear  of  so  little  force.  My 
business  has  been  to  view,  as  opportunity  was 
otiered,  every  place  in  which  mankind  was  to 
be  seen ;  but  at  card-tables,  however  brilliant,  1 
have  alwavs  thought  my  visit  lost,  for  I  could 
know  nothmg  of  the  company,  but  tlieir  clothes 
and  their  faces.  I  saw  their  looks  clouded  at  the 
beginning  of  every  game  with  a  uniform  solici- 
tude, now  and  then  in  its  progress  varied  with  a 
short  triiunph,  at  one  time  wrinkled  with  cun- 
ning, at  another  deadened  with  despondencv,  or 
by  accident  flushed  with  rage  at  the  unskilful  or 
unlucky  play  of  a  partner.  From  such  ass<!m- 
blies,  in  whatever  humour  I  happened  to  enter 
thorn,  1  was  quickly  forced  to  retire ;  tliey  were 
Coo  trifling  for  me  when  1  was  grave,  and  too 
dull  when  1  was  cheerful. 

Yet  I  cannot  but  value  myself  upon  this  to- 
ken of  regard  from  a  lady  who  is  not  afraid  to 
stand  before  the  torch  of  Truth.  Let  her  not, 
however,  consult  her  curiosity  more  than  her 

Srudence  ,  but  reflect  a  moment  on  the  fate  of 
emele,  who  might  have  Uved  the  favourite  of 
Jupiter,  if  she  could  have  been  content  without 
his  tliunder.  It  is  dangerous  for  mortal  beauty, 
or  terrestrial  virtue,  to  be  examined  by  too  strong 
a  light  The  torch  of  Truth  shows  much  that 
we  cannot,  and  all  that  we  would  not  see.  In  a 
face  dimpled  with  smiles,  it  has  oflen  disco- 
vered malevolence  and  envy,  and  detected,  un- 
der jewels  and  brocade,  the  frightful  forms  of 
poverty  and  distress.  A  fine  hand  of  cards  have 
changed  before  it  into  a  tliousand  spectres  of 
■ickness,  misery  and  vexation;  and  immense 
muns  of  money,  while  the  winner  counted  them 
with  transport,  have  at  the  first  glimpse  of  this 
unwelcome  lustre  vanished  from  before  him.  If 
her  ladyship  therefore  designs  to  continue  her 
b'ly,  i  would  advioe  her  to  shim  such  dan- 


gerous exp<»rimcnt8,  to  satisfy  herself  with  com- 
mon appearances,  and  to  light  up  her  apart- 
ments   rather  witli  myrtle  tlian  tlie    torch  of 


*•  A  MODRST  young  man  sends  his  semce  to 
the  author  of  tiie  Rambler,  and  will  be  very  will- 
ing  to  assist  him  in  his  work,  but  is  sadly  afraid 
of  being  discouraged  bv  having  his  tirst  essay 
rejected,  a  discrnice  he  has  wofully  experienced 
in  every  offer  he  had  made  of  it  to  every  new 
nriter  of  every  new  paper;  but  he  comforts  him- 
self by  thinking,  without  vanity,  that  this  has 
been  trom  a  peculiar  favour  of  the  Muses,  who 
saved  his  performance  from  being  buried  in 
trash,  and  reserv'ed  it  to  appear  with  lustre  in 
tlie  Rambler." 

I  am  eoually  a  friend  to  modesty  and  enters 
prise;  and  therefore  sholl  think  it  an  honour  tc 
corr('!<pond  witli  a  young  man  who  possesses 
l>nlh  ifi  so  eminent  a  degree.  Youth  is,  indeed 
tlie  time  in  whicli  these  qualities  ou^ht chiefly  ta 
bo  found ;  imKlesty  suits  well  with  inexperience 
and  enterprise  with  health  and  vigour,  and  an 
extensive  prospect  of  life.  One  of  my  prede- 
cessors has  justly  observ<^,  that,  though  mo- 
desty has  an  amiable  and  winning  appearance, 
it  ought  not  to  hinder  the  exertion  of^  tlie  active 
powers,  but  that  a  man  should  show  under  his 
blushes  a  latent  resolution.  This  point  of  per- 
fection, nico  as  it  is,  my  correspondent  seems  to 
have  attained.  That  he  is  modest,  his  own  de- 
claration may  evince;  and,  I  think,  the  latent 
resolutkm  may  be  discovered  in  his  letter  by  an 
acute  observer.  I  will  advise  him,  since  he  so 
well  deserves  my  precepts,  not  to  be  discouraged 
though  the  Rambler  should  prove  equally  en- 
vious, or  tasteli'ss,  with  the  rest  of  lliis  trotemity. 
If  his  paper  is  refused,  the  presses  of  England 
nre  op'n,  let  him  try  the  judgment  of  the  public. 
If,  as  it  has  sometimes  happened  in  general  com- 
binations against  merit,  he  cannot  persuade  the 
world  to  buy  his  works,  he  may  present  them  to 
his  friends;  and  if  his  friends  are  seized  with  the 
epidemical  infatuation,  and  cannot  find  his  ge- 
nius, or  will  not  confi-ss  it,  let  him  then  refer  his 
cause  to  posterity,  and  reBer\'e  his  labours  for  a 
wiser  age. 

Thus  have  I  despatched  some  of  my  corres- 
pondents in  the  usual  manner,  with  fair  words 
and  general  civilitv.  But  to  Flirtilla,  the  gay 
Flirtilla,  what  shall  I  reply?  Unable  as  I  am  to 
fly  at  her  command,  over  land  and  seas,  or  to 
supply  her  from  week  to  week  with  the  fashions 
of  Paris,  or  the  intrigues  of  Madrid,  I  am  yet 
not  willing  to  incur  her  further  displeasure,  and 
would  save  my  papers  from  her  monkey  on  any 
reasonable  terms.  By  what  propitiation,  tliere- 
fore, may  I  atone  for  my  fonner  gravity,  and  open 
without  trembling,  the  future  letters  of  this 
sprightly  pTsecutor?  To  write  in  defence  of 
masquerades  is  no  easy  task;  yet  something 
diflicult  and  daring  may  well  be  required,  as  the 
price  of  so  important  an  approbation.  I  there- 
fore, consultecl,  in  this  great  emei^ncy,  a  man  of 
high  reputation  in  gay  life,  who  having  added,  to 
his  other  acomplishments,  no  mean  proficiency 
ui  the  minute  philosophy,  after  the  fif^  perusal 
of  her  letter,  broke  out  with  rapture  into  these 
words :  "And  can  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  stand  out 
against  this  charming  creature?  Let  her  know, 
at  least,  that  from  this  moment  Nigrinus  devotes 
his  life  and  his  labours  to  her  service.    Is  there 
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any  stubborn  prejudice  of  education,  that  standi) 
between  thee  and  the  most  amiable  of  mankind  ? 
Behold,  Flirtilla,  at  thy  feet,  a  man  grown  pray 
in  the  study  of  tho»e  noble  arts  by  wliich  ri^ht 
and  wrong  may  be  confounded;  by  which  reason 
maybe  blinded, when  we  have  a  mind  to  encapo 
from  her  inspection ;  and  caprice  and  appetite  in- 
stated in  uncontrolled  command  and  boundless 
dominion !  Such  a  casuist  may  surely  engage, 
with  certainty  of  success,  in  vindication  of  an 
entertainment,  which  in  an  instant  gives  confi- 
dence to  the  timorous,  and  kindles  ardour  in  the 
cold ;  an  entertainment  where  the  vigilance  of 
jealousy  has  so  often  bean  eluded,  and  the  virgin 
18  set  free  from  the  necessity  of  languishing  in 
silence;  where  all  the  outworks  of  chastity  are 
at  once  demolished ;  where  tlie  heart  is  laid  open 
without  ablush;  where  bashful  ness  mav  survive 
virtue,  and  no  wish  is  cnished  under  t^e  frown 
of  modesty.  Far  weaker  influence  than  FMir- 
tilla^s  miglit  gain  over  an  advocate  for  such 
amusements.  It  was  declared  by  Pompey,  that 
jf  the  commonwealth  was  violated,  he  could 
stamp  with  his  foot,  and  raise  an  army  out  of 
the  ground ;  if  the  rights  of  pleasure  are  again 
invaded,  let  but  Flirtilla  crack  her  fan,  neither 
pens  nor  swords  shall  be  wanting  at  the  sum- 
mons ;  the  wit  and  the  colonel  shall  march  oui 
at  ber  command,  and  neither  law  nor  reason 
shall  stand  before  us."* 


No.  11.]     TuBSDAT,  April  S4,  1750. 

Jfon  Dindfmene,  mou  adytit  qualit 
Meutem  tacerdatum  imcola  Pfthiu*, 
Hon  lAher  mquty  non  artita 
SU  geminant  Corfbantet  «r«, 

Trisits  Mt  ir^.  Hoa. 

y«t  O !  mmemlM'r,  wor  ih*  eoti  of  winr, 

Nor  Pffthiam  PktcbuM  fruin  hi*  iuiii<i»t  xliriiiK, 

Nor  Dindffmfne,  nor  her  pricMi*  piKtupfuM, 

Can  with  their  snuuding  cymlmls  vhakc  tho  breaiit, 

Like  furious  anger.  rEANCis. 

Thb  maxim  which  Pcriander  of  Corinth,  one 
of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  \cl\  as  a  memorial 
of  his  knowledge  and  benevolence,  was  ;(^dXov 
itfdrui  Be  matter  of  thy  anger.  He  considered 
ao^er  as  the  great  disturber  of  human  Ufe,  the 
chief  enemy  both  of  public  happiness  and  private 
tranquillity, '  and  thought  tliat  he  could  not  lay 
on  posterity  a  stronger  obligation  to  reverence 
his  memor]r»  than  by  leaving  them  a  salutary 
caution  against  this  outrageous  passion. 

To  what  latitude  Periander  might  extend  the 
word,  the  brevity  of  his  precept  will  scarce  al- 
low us  to  conjecture.  From  anger,  in  its  full 
import,  protracted  into  malevolence,  and  exert- 
ed in  revenge,  arise,  iiidcKd,  many  of  the  evils  to 
which  the  Ufe  of  man  is  exposed.  By  anger  ope- 
rating upon  power  are  producetl  the  subversion 
of  cities,  the  desolation  of  countries,  the  mas- 
sacre of  nations,  and  all  those  dreadful  and  as- 
tonishing calamities  which  fill  the  histories  of 
the  worid,  and  which  could  not  be  read  at  any 
distant  point  of  time,  when  the  passions  stancl 

•The  foarbillelfl  in  this  paper  were  written  by  Miiw 
Mulao,  aftenmrda  Mri.  Chapooe,  who  aunrivM  thi*  work 
■ore  than  half  a  century,  and  died  Dec.  95,  1801.  8oe  an 
aeeoant  of  her  in  the  Preface  to  the  Adveutarer,  •*  Britich 
AHSjrtatt."  voL'83.^C.  j 


{ neutral,  and  every  motive  and  principle  are  left 
i  to  its  natural  force,  without  some  doubt  of  the 
( truth  of  the  relation,  did  we  not  see  the  same 
}  causes  still  tending  to  the  same  effects,  and  only 
'  acting  with  less  vigour  for  want  of  the  same 
;  concurrent  opportunities. 

'  but  this  gigantic  and  enormous  species  of  an- 
j  ger  falls  not  properly  under  the  animadversion 
I  of  a  writer,  wliose  chief  end  is  the  regulation  of 
!  common  life,  and  whose  precepts  are  to  recom- 
mend themselves  by  their  general  use.  ^I'or  is 
this  essay  intended  to  expose  the  tragical  or  fatal 
effrcts  even  of  private  malignity.  The  anger 
which  I  propose  now  for  my  subject,  is  such  as 
makes  tnose  who  indulge  it  more  troublesome 
than  formidable,  and  ranks  them  rather  with  hor- 
nets and  wasps,  than  with  basilisks  and  lions. 
1  have,  therefore,  prefixed  a  motto,  which  cha 
racterises  this  passion,  not  so  much  by  the  mis 
chief  that  it  causes,  as  by  the  noise  that  it  utters. 
There  is  in  the  world  a  certain  class  of  mor- 
tals known,  and  contentedly  known,  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  ptMsUnuite  men,  who  imagine  them- 
selves entitled  by  that  distinction  to  be  provoked 
on  every  slight  occasion,  and  to  vent  tneir  rage 
in  vehement  and  fierce  vociferations,  in  furious 
menaces  and  licentious  r<>pmaches.  Their  rase, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part,  tinnes  away  in  outcnes 
of  injuiy,  and  protestations  of  vengeance,  and 
seldom  procec<l8  to  actual  violence,  nnless  a 
drawer  or  linkboy  falls  in  their  way;  but  they 
interrupt  the  quiet  of  those  that  happen  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  their  clamours,  obstruct  the 
course  of  conversation,  and  disturb  the  enjoyment 
of  society. 

M«?n  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  not  without 
understanding  or  virtue,  and  are,  therefore  not 
always  treated  with  the  severity  which  their 
neglect  of  the  ease  of  all  about  them  might  just- 
ly provoke ;  tliey  have  obtained  a  kind  of  pre- 
scription for  their  folly,  and  are  considerea  by 
their  companions  as  under  a  predominant  in- 
fluence, tnat  leaves  tliem  not  masters  of  their 
conduct  or  language,  as  acting  without  con- 
sciousness, and  rushing  into  mischief  with  a  mis- 
b««fore  their  eyes ;  they  are  then-fore  pitied  rather 
than  censured,  and  their  sallies  ar«  passed  over 
as  the  involuntary  blows  of  a  man  agitated  by 
the  spasms  of  a  Convulsion. 

It  18  surely  not  to  be  observed  without  indig- 
nation, that  men  may  be  found  of  minds  mean 
enouerh  to  be  satisfied* with  this  treatment;  wretcli- 
es  who  are  proud  to  obtam  the  privilege  of  mad- 
men, and  can,  without  shame,  and  without  regret, 
consider  themselves  as  receiving  hourly  pardons 
from  their  companions,  and  giving  them  conti- 
nual opportunities  of  exercising  then  patienc«'y 
and  boasting  their  clemency. 

Pride  is  undoubtedly  the  original  of  anger; 
but  pride,  like  e\'ery  other  passion,  if  it  once 
breaks  loose  from  reason,  counteracts  its  own 
purposes.  A  passionate  man,  upon  the  review 
of  his  day,  will  have  very  few  gratifications  to 
offer  to  liis  pride,  when  he  has  considered  how 
his  outrages  were  cause<l,  why  thoy  were  borne, 
and  in  what  they  are  likely  to' end  at  last. 

Those  sudden  bursts  of  rage  generally  break 
out  upon  small  occasions ;  for  life,  unhap'pv  as  it 
is,  cannot  supply  great  evils  as  frequent! v  as  the 
man  of  fire  tlunks  it  fit  to  be  enraged ;  therefore 
the  first  reflection  ii|K)n  his  violence,  must  show 
him  that  be  is  mean  enough  to  be  driven  fh>m  his 
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post  by  every  petty  incident,  tliat  he  is  the  mere 
slave  of  casualty,  and  that  his  reason  and  virtue 
are  in  the  power  of  the  wind. 

One  motive  there  is  of  these  loud  extravaj^an- 
ces,  which  a  man  is  careful  to  conceal  from  others, 
and  does  not  alwavs  discover  to  hhnself.  He 
that  finds  his  knowledge  narrow,  and  his  argu- 
ments weak,  and  by  consequence  his  snflrage 
not  much  regarded,  is  sometimes  in  hope  of  gain- 
ing that  attention  by  his  clamours  which  he  can- 
not otherwise  obtain,  and  is  pleased  with  rrmum- 
bcring,  that  at  least  he  made  himself  heard,  that 
he  had  the  power  to  interrupt  those  whom  he 
could  not  confute,  and  suspend  the  decision 
which  he  could  not  guide. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  fury  to  which  many  men 
give  way  among  tlieir  servants  and  domestics ; 
the^  feel  their  own  ignorance,  they  see  their  own 
insignificance ;  and  therefore  tliey  endeavour,  by 
their  fury,  to  fright  awaj^  contempt  from  before 
them,  when  they  know  it  must  follow  them  bo- 
hind,  and  think  themselves  eminently  masters, 
when  they  see  one  folly  tamely  complied  with, 
only  lest  refusal  or  delay  should  provoke  them  to 
a  greater. 

These  temptations  cannot  but  be  owned  to 
have  some  force.  It  is  so  little  pleasing  to  any 
man  to  see  himself  wholly  overlooked  in  the 
mass  of  things,  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  try  a 
few  expedients  for  procuring  some  kind  of  sup- 
plemental dignity,  and  use  some  endeavour  to 
add  weight,  by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  to  the 
lightness  of  his  other  powers.  But  this  has  now 
been  long  practised,  and  found,  upon  the  most 
exact  estimate,  not  to  produce  advantages  equal 
to  its  inconveniences ;  for  it  appears  not  that  a 
man  can  by  uproar,  tumult,  and  bluster,  alter 
any  one's  opinion  of  his  understanding,  or  gain 
influence,  except  over  those  whom  fortune  or 
nature  have  made  his  de|x;ndents.  He  may,  by 
a  steady  perseverance  in  his  ferocity,  fright  his 
children,  and  harass  his  ser\'ant<i,  but  the  rest 
of  the  world  will  look  on  and  laugh;  and  he 
will  have  the  comfort  at  last  of  thinking  that  he 
lives  only  to  raise  contempt  and  hatred,  emotions 
to  which  wisdom  and  virtue  would  be  always 
unwilling  to  give  occasion.  He  has  contrived 
only. to  make  those  fear  him,  whom  every  rea- 
sonable being  is  endeavouring  to  endear  by  kind- 
ness, and  must  content  himself  with  the  pleasure 
of  a  triumph  obtained  by  trampling  on  them  who 
could  not  resist.  He  mu^t  perceive  that  the  ap-i 
prehension  which  his  presence  causes  is  not  the 
awe  of  his  virtue,  but  the  dread  of  his  brutalit}\ 
and  that  he  has  given  up  the  felicity  of  bpini; 
loved,  without  gaining  tlie  honour  of  being  re- 
verenced. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  ill  consequence  of  the 
frequent  indulgence  of  this  blusteiing  passion, 
which  a  man,  by  oflen  calling  to  his  assistance, 
will  teach  in  a  short  time,  to  intrude  before  the 
summons,  to  rush  upon  him  with  resistless  vio- 
lence, and  without  any  previous  notice  of  its  ap- 
proach. He  will  find  )iimsclf  liable  to  be  inflam- 
ed at  the  first  touch  of  provocation,  and  unable 
to  retain  his  resentment,  till  he  has  a  full  con- 
viction of  the  ofience,  to  proportion  his  anger  to 
the  cause,  or  to  regulate  at  by  prudence  or  by 
duty.  When  a  man  has  once  suffered  his  mind 
to  be  thus  vitiated,  he  becomes  one  of  the  most 
hateful  and  unhappy  beings.  He  can  give  no 
aecurity  to  hirotdl  that  he  ahall  not,  at  Uie  next 


interview,  alienate  by  some  sudden  transport  his 
dearest  friend ;  or  break  out,  upon  some  slight 
contradiction,  into  such  terms  of  rudeness  as  can 
never  be  perfectly  forgotten.  Whoever  con* 
verses  witn  him,  lives  with  the  suspicion  and 
solicitude  of  a  man  tliat  plays  with  a  tame  tiger, 
always  under  a  necessity  of  watching  the  mo* 
ment  in  which  the  capricious  savage  shall  begin 
to  growl. 

It  is  told  by  Prior,  in  a  poncgyric  on  the  Elarl 
of  Dorset,  thut  his  s(>rvants  used  to  put  them- 
selves in  his  way  when  he  was  angrj',  because 
he  was  sure  to  recompense  them  for  any  indig- 
nities which  he  made  tlicm  suffer.  Tliis  is  the 
round  of  a  passionate  man^s  life ;  he  contracts 
debts  when  lie  is  furioiui,  wliich  his  virtue,  if  he 
has  virtue,  obliges  him  to  discharge  at  the  return 
of  reason.  He  spends  his  time  in  outrage  and 
acknowledgment,  injurj'  and  reparation.  Or,  if 
there  bo  any  who  hardens  himself  in  oppression, 
and  justifies  the  wrong,  because  he  has  done  it, 
his  insensibility  can  make  small  part  of  his  praise, 
or  his  happiness;  he  only  adds  deliberate  to 
hasty  folly,  aggravates  petulance  by  contumacy, 
and  dcstniys  the  only  pica  tliat  he  can  offer  for 
tlie  tenderness  and  patience  of  mankind. 

Yet  even  tliis  degree  of  depravity  we  may  be 
content  to  pity,  because  it  seldom  wants  a  pu- 
nishment equal  to  its  guilt  Nothing  is  more  des- 
picable or  more  miserable  than  the  old  age  of  a 
passionate  man.  When  the  vigour  of^  youth 
fails  him,  and  his  amusements  pall  with  frequent 
repetition,  his  occasional  rage  sinks  by  decay  of 
strength  into  peevishness ;  Uiat  peevishness,  for 
want  of  novelty  and  variety,  becomes  habitual; 
the  world  falls  off  from  around  him,  and  he  is 
U*.(i,  as  Homer  expresses  it  ^OiwOwv  ^fXpv  nrp  to 
devour  his  own  heart  in  solitude  and  contempt. 


No.  12.]      Saturday,  April  29,  1750. 

Mhrmm parra  ttHpefnrillat,  vt  pudikuHd^a 

Kterrtre  talis  inter  conciviapottit. 

Tu  miti*,  ft  arri 

Japeritate  rarntt,  positequtper  omnia  fustu 
htttr  «t  eqtiaUt  uuus  nuimrari*  amicntf 
Ubtequiumque  duces,  tt  atnorcm  quarts  amond; 

LUCANVS  Ud  PIMNBM. 

Unlikf!  tha  rllwM  whn5a  1ir«>iitiouii  jprt 

Polluic0  liiM  Imniini*!,  hihI  iiMiiim  liin  puwd ; 

From  wi>a]|b  aiKi  frrmtdciir  Kiuy  to  dowmidt 

Thou  jny'nt  to  lone  thr  mN»t«r  in  tlii;  friend  ; 

We  round  thy  Imiinl  the  rheerftil  nuMiiiiU  «ee, 

Gny  with  thn  tnnilr  of  hiniid  cftM:»lity : 

No  Mtciul  CHfR  the  frroriuun  lord  dirdiiinn ; 

Love  prouipt«  to  love.,  uud  revereuce  reverence  gains. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


As  you  seem  to  have  devoted  your  labours  to 
virtue,  I  cannot  forbear  to  inform  vou  of  one 
s|M>cies  of  cruelly  with  which  tlie  lift)  of  a  man 
of  letters  perhaps  does  not  often  make  him  ac- 
quainted ;  and  which,  as  it  seems  to  produce  no 
other  advantage  to  those  that  practise  it  than  a 
short  ffratitication  of  thoughtless  vanity,  may  be- 
come less  common  when  it  has  been  once  expos- 
ed in  its  various  forms,  and  its  full  magnitude. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  country  g«>ntleman, 
whose  family  is  numerous,  and  whose  estate,  not 
at  first  Bu^ient  to  supply  us  with  affluence, 
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h«8  boen  lately  90  much  impaired  by  an  unsiio 
cesjiful  lawsuit,  that  all  the  youn<^cr  children  are 
obUfred  to  try  such  means  as  their  education  af- 
fords tliem,  ibr  pnicurin^  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Distress  and  curio&iity  concurn:d  to  brin^  ine  to 
London,  where  1  was  received  by  a  relation 
with  the  coldness  which  mi.sfortune  generally 
finds.  A  week,  a  long  week,  1  Mvod  with  my 
cousin,  bot'ore  tin:  most  vigilant  inquiry  could 
procure  us  the  least  hopes  ol"  a  place,  in  wliich 
time,  1  was  much  better  qualified  to  bear  all  the 
vexations  of  3er\'itude.  'Ihe  rtrst  two  days  she 
was  content  to  pity  me,  and  only  wished  1  had 
not  been  quite  so  well  bred;  but  p<*opie  must 
comply  with  their  circumstances.  This  lenity, 
however,  was  soon  at  an  end ;  and,  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  week,  1  heard  every  hour  of 
the  pride  of  my  familv,  the  obstinacy  of  mv 
father,  and  of  people  better  bom  tlian  myself 
that  were  common  servants. 

At  last,  on  ^^atunlay  noon,  she  told  me,  with 
very  visible  satisfaction,  that  Mrs.  Bombasine, 
the  great  silk  mercer's  ludy,  wanted  a  maid,  and 
a  fine  place  it  would  be,  for  there  would  be  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  clean  my  mistress's  room,  get 
up  her  linen,  dress  the  young  ladies,  wait  at  tea 
in  the  morning,  take  care  of  a  little  miss  just 
come  from  nurse,  and  then  sit  down  to  my  nee- 
dle. But  madam  was  a  woman  of  great  spirit, 
and  would  not  be  contradicted,  and  therefore,  1 
should  take  care,  for  good  places  were  not  easily 
to  be  got 

Witii  these  cautions  I  waited  on  Madam  Bom- 
basine, of  whom  the  first  sight  gave  me  no  ra- 
vUhing  ideas.  She  was  two  yards  round  the 
waist,  her  voice  was  at  once  loud  and  squeak- 
ing, and  her  face  brought  to  my  mind  the  picture 
Df  the  full  moon.  Are  you  the  youufir  woman, 
lays  she,  that  are  come  to  offer  yourself?  It  is 
strange  when  people  of  substance  want  a  serv- 
ant, how  soon  it  is  the  town-talk.  Btit  they 
know  they  shall  have  a  belly-full  that  live  M'itli 
me.  Not  like  people  at  the  other  end  of  the 
lown,  we  dine  at  one  o'clock.  But  I  never  take 
any  body  without  a  character;  what  friends  do 
you  come  off?  I  then  told  her  that  my  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  that  we  had  been  unfor- 
tunate.— A  great  misfortune  indeed,  to  come  to 
me,  and  have  three  meals  a-day!  ^^o  your  father 
was  a  gentleman,  and  you  are  a  gentlewoman 
I  suppose :  such  gentlewomen !  Madam,  I  did 
not  mean  to  claim  any  exemptions,  1  only  an- 
swered your  inauiry — Such  gentlewomen !  peo- 
ple should  set  tiieir  childri'n  to  good  trades,  and 
keep  them  off  the  parish.  Pray  tfo  to  the  other 
end  of  the  l«>wn,  tJiere  are  gentlewomen  if  they 
would  pay  their  debts :  I  am  sure  we  have  lost 
enough  by  gentlewomen.  Upon  tiiis,  her  bnjad 
face  gn'W  bn>ader  witli  triumpn,  and  I  was  afraid 
she  would  have  taken  me  for  tlie  pleasure  of  con- 
tinuing her  insult ;  but  happily  the  next  word  was, 
Pray,  Mrs.  gentle wimian,  troop  down  stairs. — 
You  may  believe  I  obeyed  her. 

returned  and  met  with  a  better  reception  from 
my  cousin  tlian  I  expected ;  for  wliile  1  was  out, 
•he  had  heard  that  Mrs.  Standish,  whose  hus- 
band had  lately  been  raised  from  a  clerk  in  an 
office,  to  be  commissioner  of  the  excise,  had  taken 
a  fine  house,  and  wanted  a  maid. 

To  Mrs.  Standish  I  went,  and,  afler  baling 
waited  six  hours,  was  at  last  admitted  to  the  top 
of  the  ■tain,  when  she  came  out  of  her  room, 


with  two  of  her  company.  There  wan  a  smell  of 
punch.  So,  young  woman,  you  want  a  place ; 
whence  do  you  come  ? — From  the  counUy,  Ma- 
dam.—Ye^,  they  all  come  out  of  the  country. 
And  what  brought  you  to  town,  a  bastard? 
Where  do  you  lodge  ?— At  the  Seven- Dials. — 
What,  vou  have  heard  of  the  foundling-house! 
Upon  tliis  they  all  laughed  so  obstreperously, 
that  I  took  the  opportunity  of  sneaking  off  in  the 
tunmlt 

I  then  heard  of  a  place  at  an  elderly  lady's. 
She  was  at  cards ;  but  m  two  hours,  I  was  told, 
she  would  speak  to  me.  She  asked  me  if  1  could 
keep  an  account,  and  ordered  me  to  write.  I 
wrote  two  hues  out  of  some  book  that  lay  by  her. 
She  wondered  what  people  meant  to  breed  up 
poor  girls  to  write  at  that  rate.  I  suppose,  Mrs. 
Flirt,  if  I  was  to  see  your  work,  it  would  be  fine 
stufi*! — You  may  walk,  I  will  not  have  love-let- 
ters written  from  my  house  to  every  young  fellow 
in  the  street. 

Two  days  after  I  went  on  the  same  pursuit  to 
Lady  Lofty,  dressed  as  I  was  directed,  in  what 
Uttle  ornaments  I  had,  because  she  had  lately 
got  a  place  at  court  Upon  the  first  sight  of  me, 
she  turns  to  the  woman  that  showed  me  in.  Is 
this  the  lady  tliat  wants  a  place?  Pray  what 
place  would  you  have.  Miss  ?  a  maid  of  honour's 
place?  Servants  now-a-days  .'—Madam,  I  heard 
you  wanted — Wanted  what?  Somebody  finer 
tlian  myself?  A  pretty  servant  indeed !  1  should 
be  afrafd  to  speak  to  her.  I  suppose,  Mrs.  Minx, 
these  fine  hands  cannot  bear  wetting — a  servant 
indeed  !  Pray  move  ofP— 1  am  resolved  to  be  the 
head  person  in  this  house.  You  are  ready 
dressed,  the  taverns  will  be  open. 

1  went  to  inquire  for  the  next  place  in  a  clean 
linen  gown,  and  heard  the  servant  tell  his  lady, 
there  was  a  young  woman,  but  he  saw  she  would 
not  do.  1  was  brought  up,  however.  Are  you 
the  trollop  tliat  has  the  impudence  to  come  for 
my  place  ?    What,  you  have  hired  that  nasty 

fown,  and  are  come  to  steal  a  better. — Madam, 
have  another,  but  being  obliged  to  walk.— 
Then  these  are  your  manners,  with  your  blushes 
and  your  courtesies,  to  come  to  me  in  yoiw  worst 
^own. — Madam,  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you 
in  my  other. — Wo  it  on  me,  you  saucy  slut !  Tlien 
you  are  sure  of  coming.  I  could  not  let  such  a 
drab  come  near  me.  Here,  you  girl  that  came 
up  with  her,  have  you  touched  her?  If  you  have, 
wash  your  hands  before  you  dress  me.  Such 
tmllops!  Get  you  down.  What,  whimpering? 
Pray  walk. 

I  went  away  with  tears ;  for  mv  cousin  had  lost 
all  patience.  Howe%'er,  she  told  me,  that  having 
a  respect  for  my  relations,  she  was  wilUng  to 
keep  me  out  of  the  street,  and  would  let  me  have 
another  week. 

The  first  day  of  this  week  I  saw  two  places. 
At  one  I  was  asked  where  I  had  lived?  And 
upon  my  answer,  was  told  by  the  lady,  that  peo- 
ple should  qualify  themselves  in  ordinary  places, 
for  she  should  never  have  done  if  she  was  to  fol- 
low girls  about.  At  the  other  house  I  was  a 
smirkmg  hussy,  and  that  sweet  face  I  might  make 
money  of— For  her  part,  it  was  a  rule  with  her 
never  to  take  any  creature  that  thought  herself 
handsome. 

The  three  next  days  were  spent  in  Lady  BlufPs 
entry,  where  I  waited  six  hours  ever>'  day  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  servaots  peep  at  ine,  and 
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go  ai*-ay  laughing.— Madam  vnW  stretch  her 
^inall  shanks  in  tiie  entry;  she  will  know  the 
houKC  again. — At  sunset  the  two  first  days  1  was 
»old,  that  my  lady  W4iuld  see  nie  to-morrow,  and 
•n  the  thiid,  that  her  woman  stayed. 

\iy  week  was  now  near  its  end,  and  I  had  no 
.  .jAS  of  a  place.  My  relation,  who  always  laid 
.ij.on  mo  the  blame  of  every  miscarriage,  told 
..I.  iliat  1  must  learn  to  humble  myself,  and  that 
lii  great  ladies  had  particular  ways :  that  if  I 
woni  on  in  that  manner,  she  could  not  tell  who 
would  keep  me ;  she  had  known  many  that  had 
refused  places,  sell  their  clotlies  and  beg  in  the 
streets. 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  refusal  was  de- 
clared by  me  to  be  ntjver  on  my  side  j  1  was  rea- 
soning against  interest  and  against  stupidity ; 
and  therefore  I  comforted  myself  with  tlie  hope 
of  succeeding  better  in  my  next  attempt,  and 
went  to  Mrs.  Courtly,  a  very  tine  lady,  who  had 
routes  at  her  house,  and  saw  the  best  company 
in  town. 

I  had  not  waited  two  hours  before  I  was  called 
up,  and  found  Mr.  Courtly  and  his  l.idy  at  pi- 
quet, in  the  height  of  good  humour.  This  I 
looked  on  as  a  favourable  sign,  and  stood  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  in  expectation  of  the  com- 
mon questions.  At  last  .Mr.  Courtly  called  out, 
after  a  whisper.  Stand  facing  the  liglit,  that  one 
may  see  you. — 1  changed  my  place  and  blushed. 
They  frequently  turned  their  eyes  upon  me,  and 
seemed  to  discover  many  subjects  ol  merriment ; 
for  at  ever}'  look  they  whispered  and  laughed 
with  the  most  violent  agitations  of  delight  At 
last  Mr.  Courtly  cried  out,  Is  that  colour  your 
own,  child  ? — Vcs,  says  the  lady,  if  she  has  not 
robbed  the  kitchen  hearth. — This  was  so  happy  a 
conceit,  that  it  renewed  tlio  storm  of  laughter, 
and  they  threw  down  their  cards  in  hopes  of  bet- 
ter sport  The  lady  tlien  called  me  to  her,  and 
began  with  an  affected  gravity  to  iiinuire  what  I 
coidd  do  7  But  tirst  turn  about,  and  let  us  sec 
your  fine  shape.  Well,  what  are  you  fit  for, 
Mrs.  Mum  ?  You  would  find  your  tongue,  I  sup- 
pose, in  the  kitchen. — Mo,  no,' says  Mr.  Courtly, 
the  girPs  a  good  girl  y<  t^  hut  1  am  afraid  a  brisk 
young  fellow,  with  fine  tags  on  his  shoulder — 
Come,  child,  hold  up  your  hea<l  ;  \N  hot !  you 
have  stole  nothing. — Sot  vet,  says  tlu-  lady,  hut 
she  hopes  to  steal  vour  lieart  quickly.  Here 
was  a  laugh  of  happuiess  and  triumphi  prolong- 
ed by  the  confusion  which  I  could  no  longer  re- 
press. At  last  tlie  lady  n!Collectt»d  herself; 
Stole !  no — but  if  I  had  her,  I  should  watch  her; 
for  that  downcast  eye — why  cannot  vou  look 
people  in  the  face  ? — Steal !  says  her  liusband, 
she  would  steal  nothing  hut,  perhaps,  a  few  ri- 
bands before  they  were  N'ft  off  by  her  lady. — Sir, 
answered  I,  why  should  you,  by  supposing  me  a 
thief,  insult  one  from  whom  you  have  received 
no  injury? — Insult!  says  the  lady;  are  you  come 
here  to  be  a  servant,  you  saucy  bairgage,  and  talk 
of  insulting  I  What  will  this  world  come  to,  if  a 
gentleman  may  not  jest  with  a  ser\'ant !  Well, 
such  servants !  pray  be  gone,  and  see  when  you 
will  have  the  honour  to  be  so  insulted  again. 
Servants  insulted ! — a  fine  time ! — Insult(*d !  Get 
oown  stairs,  you  slut,  or  the  footman  shall  insult 
you. 

The  last  dav  of  the  last  week  was  now  com- 
ing and  my  kind  cousin  talked  of  sending  me 
down  in  the  wagon  to  pretenre  me  from  bad 


courses.  But  in  the  morning  she  came  and  told 
me  that  she  had  one  trial  more  for  me ;  Euphe- 
mia  wanted  a  maid,  and  perhaps  I  might  do  for 
her ;  for,  like  me,  siie  must  fall  her  crest,  beine 
forced  to  lay  down  her  chariot  upon  the  loes  ot 
half  her  fortune  by  bad  securities,  and  with  her 
way  of  giving  her  money  to  every  body  that  pre- 
tended to  want  it,  she  could  have  little  before- 
hand ;  therefore  1  iiiiL'ht  »vt\c  her ;  for,  with  all 
her  fine  sense,  sIk'  must  not  pn-tend  to  be  nice. 
I  went  immediately,  and  met  at  the  door  a 
young  gentlewoman,  who  told  me  she  had  her- 
self been  hired  that  morning  but  that  she  was 
ordered  to  bring  any  that  offered  up  stairs.  I 
was  accordingly  intrcnluce*!  to  Euphemia,  who, 
when  1  came  in,  laid  down  her  book,  and  told  me 
that  she  sent  for  me  not  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosi- 
ty, but  lest  my  disappointment  might  be  made 
still  more  grating  by  incivility ;  tliat  she  was  in 
pain  to  deny  any  thing,  much  more  what  was  no 
favour ;  that  she  saw  nothing  in  my  appearance 
which  did  not  make  her  wish  for  my  company; 
but  that  another,  whose  claims  might  perhaps  be 
equal,  had  come  before  me.  The  thought  of  be- 
ing so  near  to  such  a  place,  and  missing  it,  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes,  and  my  sobs  hindered  me 
from  returning  my  acknowledgments.  She  rose 
up  confused,  una  supposing  by  my  concern  that 
I  was  distressed,  placed  me  by  her,  and  made 
me  tell  her  my  story  ;  which  when  she  had 
heard,  she  put  two  guineas  in  my  hand,  order- 
ing me  to  lodge  near  her,  and  make  use  of  her 
table  till  site  could  provide  for  me.  I  am  now 
under  her  protection,  and  know  not  how  to  show 
my  gratitude  better  than  by  giving  this  account 
to  tlie  Rambler. 

ZosiMA. 


No.  13.]       Tuesday,  Mat  1,  1750. 

CommiMumqnt  tege$t  et  vino  tortus  et  im.^—  ror. 

Anil  let  not  wine  or  anfer  wrert 

Th*  iutrufetcd  tccrc t  from  your  brcait. —     raANCif. 

It  is  related  by  Quintus  Curtius,  that  the  Per- 
sians always  conceived  an  invincible  contempt 
of  a  man  who  had  violated  the  laws  of  secrecy; 
for  they  thought  that,  however  he  might  be  de- 
ficient m  tlie  qualities  requisite  to  actual  excel- 
lence, the  negative  virtues  at  least  were  in  his 
I>ower,  and  though  he  perhaps  could  not  speak 
well  if  he  was  to  tr>',  it  was  still  easy  for  him  not 
to  speak. 

In  forming  this  opinion  of  the  easiness  of  se- 
crecy, they  seem  to  have  considered  it  as  oppos- 
ed, not  to'treachery,  but  locjuacity,  and  to  hove 
conceived  the  man  whom  they  thus  censured,  not 
frighted  by  menaces  to  reveal,  or  bribed  by  pro- 
mises to  betray, but  incited  by  the  mere  pleasure 
of  talking,  or  some  other  motive  equally  trifling, 
to  lay  open  his  heart  without  reflection  and  to 
let  whatever  he  knew  slip  from  him,  only  for 
want  of  power  to  retain  it.  Whether,  by  their 
settled  and  avowed  scorn  of  thoughtless  talkers, 
the  Persians  were  able  to  diffuse  to  any  irreat 
extent  the  virtue  of  taciturnity,  we  are  hindered 
by  the  distance  of  those  times  from  being  able 
to  discover,  there  beinir  very  few  memoirs  re- 
maining of  the  court  of^PersepoIis,  nor  any  dis- 
tinct accounts  handed  down  to  xu  of  tMr  offic«- 
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clerks,  their  Ia<liefl  of  the  boH-chainber,  their  at- 
tomeys,  thfiir  chainber-maids,  or  tiieir  Ibutmcn. 
In  theite  latter  a>^c's,  t!iouj[rn  the  old  aiiiinoiiity 
against  a  prattler  is  still  retained,  it  appears 
Wiiolly  to  Iiavv  lost  ilH  eril'Ct  vip<m  th«>  conduct 
of  mankind;  for  secrets  aru  ^o  seldom  kept,  tiiat 
it  uiay  witii  some  rrasoii  be  doubte<l,  whether 
t!ie  aiicienti*  were  not  misrukcn  in  their  first 
postulate,  whether  the  quality  of  retention  be  so 
generally  beatuwed,  and  whether  a  secret  has 
not  some  subtle  volatility,  bv  wiiich  it  escapes 
imperceptibly  at  the  s'malfest  vent,  or  some 
power  ol*  iermentution,  by  wiiieh  it  expands  it- 
sell'  so  as  to  burst  tiie  heart  tliat  will  not  give 
it  way. 

Those  tliat  study  eilhor  thf^.  body  or  the  mind 
of  man,  very  often  Hnd  t!ie  ino.>»t  i*pecif)us  and 
pleasin/i;  theory  faihn;;:  under  tfi«3  weijrht  of  con- 
trary experience ;  and,  iiisteaJ  of  pratifyin^  their 
vamty  by  infcrrin<r  etT/cts  from  causes,  they  are 
always  reduced  at  lost  Ut  conjt-cture  causes  from 
effects.  That  it  is  easy  to  be*  secret,  the  specu- 
latist  can  demonstrate  m  his  retreat,  and  tnere^ 
fore  thinks  himself  justified  in  placing  confi- 
dence ;  tiie  man  of  tJie  world  knows,  that,  whe- 
ther difficult  or  not,  it  is  uncommon,  and  tliere- 
fore  finds  himself  rather  inclined  to  search  afler 
the  reason  of  this  universal  failure  in  one  of  tlie 
most  important  duties  of  society. 

The  vanity  of  being  known  to  be  trusted  with 
a  secret,  is  generally  one  of  the  chief  motives  to 
disclose  it;  for  however  absurd  it  may  be 
tliougiit  to  boast  an  honour  by  an  act  which 
shows  that  it  was  conferred  without  merit,  yet 
miist  men  seem  rather  inclined  to  confess  the 
want  of  virtue  than  of  importance,  and  more 
willingly  show  their  influence,  though  at  the 
expense  of  their  probity,  than  glide  through  life 
with  no  other  pleasure  than  tlie  private  con- 
sciousness of  fidehty;  wliich,  while  it  is  pro- 
Berved,must  be  without  praise,  except  from  the 
single  person  who  tries  and  knows  it 

There  are  many  ways  of  telling  a  secret,  by 
which  a  man  exempts  himself  from  the  re- 
proaches of  his  conscience,  and  gratifios  his 
pride,  without  suffering  himself  to  believe  that  he 
impairs  his  \irtue.  He  tells  the  private  affairs 
of  his  patron,  or  his  friend,  only  to  thos«i  from 
whom  he  would  not  conceal  his  own  ;  he  tells 
them  to  those  who  have  no  temptation  to  betray 
the  trust,  or  with  a  denunciation  of  a  certain  for- 
feiture of  his  friendship,  if  he  discovers  tliat  they 
become  public 

Secrets  are  ver}*  frequently  told  in  the  first  ar- 
dour of  kindness,  or  of  love,  for  the  sake  of 
proving,  by  so  im}>ortant  a  sacrifice,  sincerity  or 
tenderness ;  but  with  this  motive,  though  it  be 
strong  in  itself,  vanity  concurs,  since  every  man 
desires  to  be  most  esteemed  by  those  whom  he 
loves,  or  with  whom  he  converses,  with  whom 
he  passes  his  hours  of  pleasure,  and  to  whom  he 
retires  from  business  and  from  care. 

When  the  discovery  of  secrets  is  under  consi- 
deration, there  is  always  a  distinction  carefully 
to  be  made  between  our  own  and  those  of  an- 
other ;  those  of  which  we  arc  fully  masters,  as 
the^  affect  only  our  own  interest,  and  those 
which  are  reposited  with  us  in  trust,  and  involve 
the  happiness  or  convenience  of  such  as  we  have 
no  rignt  to  expose  to  hazard.  To  tell  our  own 
secntB  U  generally  folly,  but  that  folly  is  with- 
out gok;  to  oommuaicate  those  with  which  we 


are  intrusted  is  always  treachery,  and  treachery 
for  the  most  part  combined  with  folly. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  some  enthusiastic 
and  irrational  zealots  for  friendship,  who  have 
maintained,  and  perhaps  beUeved,  that  one 
friend  has  a  ri^ht  to  all  that  is  in  possession  of 
another ;  and  diat,  therefore,  it  is  a  violation  of 
kindness  to  exempt  any  secret  from  this  bound- 
less confidence^  Accordingly,  a  late  female 
minister  of  state*  has  been  snamelcss  enough  to 
inlbrm  the  world,  that  she  used,  when  she 
wanted  to  extract  any  thing  from  her  sovereign, 
to  remind  her  of  Montaigiie^s  reasoning,  who  has 
determined,  that  to  tell  a  secret  to  a  friend  is  no 
breach  of  fidelity,  because  the  number  of  persons 
trusted  is  not  midtiplied,  a  man  and  his  friend 
being  virtually  the  same. 

That  such  a  fallacy  could  be  imposed  upon 
any  human  understanding,  or  that  an  author 
could  have  advanced  a  position  so  remote  from 
truth  and  reason,  any  other  ways  tlian  as  a  do- 
elaimcr,  to  show  to  what  extent  ne  could  stretch 
his  imagination,  and  with  what  strength  he 
could  press  his  principle,  would  scarcely  have 
been  credible,  had  not  this  lady  kindly  shown 
us  how  far  weakness  may  be  deluded,  or  in- 
dolence amused.  But  since  it  appears,  that  even 
this  sophistry,  has  been  able,  with  the  help  of  a 
strong  desire,  to  repose  in  quiet  upon  the  under- 
standing of  another  to  mislead  honest  intentions, 
and  an  understanding  not  contemptible,!  it  may 
not  be  superfluous  to  remark,  that  those  things 
which  are  common  among  friends  are  only  such 
as  either  possesses  in  his  own  right,  and  can 
alienate  or  destroy  without  injury  to  any  other 
person.  Without  this  limitation,  conHdcnce 
must  run  on  without  end,  the  second  person 
may  teH  the  secret  to  the  third,  upon  the  same 
principle  as  he  received  it  from  tne  first,  and  a 
third  mav  hand  it  forward  to  a  fourth,  till  at  last 
it  is  told  in  the  round  of  friendship  to  them  from 
whom  it  was  the  first  intention  to  oonceal  iL 

The  confidence  which  Caius  has  of  the  faith- 
fulness of  Titius  is  nothing  more  than  an  opinion 
which  himself  cannot  know  to  be  true,  and 
which  Claudius,  who  first  tells  his  secret  to 
Caius,  may  know  to  be  false  ;  and  therefore  tlie 
trust  is  transferred  by  Caius,  if  he  reveal  what 
has  been  told  him,  to  one  from  whom  tlie  person 
originally  concerned  would  have  witliheld  it, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  event,  Caius  has  ha- 
zarded tlie  happiness  of  his  friend,  without  ne- 
cessity and  witiiout  pennission,  and  has  put  tliot 
trust  in  the  hand  of  fortune  which  was  given 
only  to  virtue. 

All  the  arguments  upon  which  a  man  who  is 
telling  the  private  aflfairs  of  another  may  ground 
his  confidence  of  security,  he  must  upon  reflec- 
tion know  to  be  uncertain,  I)ccausc  he  finds  them 
Vithout  effect  upon  himself.  When  he  is  ima- 
gining that  Titius  will  be  cautious,  from  a  re- 
gard to  his  interest,  his  reputation,  or  his  duty, 
he  ought  to  reflect  that  he  is  himself  at  that 
instant  acting  in  op|>08ition  to  ill  these  reasons, 
and  revealing  what  interest,  reputation,  and  duty, 
direct  him  to  conceal. 

Every  one  feels  that  in  his  own  case  he  should 
consider  the  man  incaiiable  of  trust,  who  believed 
himself  at  liberty  to  tell  whatever  he  knew  to  the 
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firat  whom  he  should  conclude  deservinff  of  his 
own  confidence ;  therefore  Cains,  in  admitting 
Titius  to  the  afl&irs  imparted  only  to  himself  must 
know  that  he  violates  his  faith,  smce  he  acts  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  Claudius^  to  whom  that 
faith  was  civen.  For  promises  or  friendship  arc 
like  all  others,  useless  and  vain,  unless  they  are 
made  in  some  known  sense,  adjusted  and  ac- 
knowledged by  both  parties. 

I  am  not  ignorant  tnat  many  questions  may  be 
started  relating  to  the  duty  of  secrecy,  where  the 
aflairs  are  of  public  concern  ;  where  subsequent 
reasons  may  arise  to  alter  the  appearance  and 
nature  of  the  trust ;  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  secret  was  told  may  change  the  degree  of 
obligation,  and  that  the  principles  upon  which  a 
man  is  chosen  for  a  confidant  may  not  always 
equally  constrain  him.  But  these  scruples,  if  not 
too  intricate,  are  of  too  extensive  consideration 
for  my  present  purpose,  nor  are  they  such  as  ge- 
ncEalfy  occur  in  common  life ;  and  though  casu- 
istical knowledge  be  useful  in  proper  hands,  yet 
it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  carelessly  exposed, 
since  most  will  use  it  rather  to  lull  than  to  awak- 
en their  own  consciences ;  and  the  threads  of 
reasoning,  on  which  truth  is  suspended,  are  fre- 
quently arawn  to  such  subtiity,  that  common 
eyes  cannot  perceive,  and  common  sensibility 
cannot  feel  them. 

The  whole  doctrine  as  well  as  practice  of  se- 
crecy, is  so  perplexing  and  dangerous,  that,  next 
to  him  who  is  compelled  to  trust,  I  think  him  un- 
happy who  is  chosen  to  be  trusted ;  for  he  is 
often  involved  in  scruples  without  the  liberty  of 
callini;  in  the  help  of  any  other  understanding; 
he  is  frequently  drawn  into  guilt  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  friendship  and  honesty ;  and  some- 
times subjected  to  suspicion,  by  the  treachery  of 
others,  wno  are  engaged  without  his  knowledge 
in  the  same  schemes ;  for  he  that  has  one  confi- 
dant has  ^ncrally  more,  and  when  he  is  at  last 
betrayed,  is  in  doubt  on  whom  he  shall  fix  the 
trimc. 

The  rules  therefore  that  I  shall  propose  con- 
cerning secrecy,  and  from  which  1  think  it  not 
safe  to  deviate,  without  long  and  exact  delibera- 
tion, are — Never  to  solicit  the  knowledge  of  a 
secret  Not  vrillingly,  nor  without  many  limita^ 
tions,  to  accept  such  confidence  when  it  is  offer- 
cd.  When  a  secret  is  once  admitted,  to  consi- 
der the  trust  as  of  a  very  high  nature,  important 
as  society,  and  sacred  as  truth,  and  therefore  not 
to  be  violated  for  any  incidental  convenience,  or 
slight  appearance  of'^contrary  fitness. 
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Sure  tuck  a  vaiiooa  ereatore  iie*«r  was  knows. 

rsAiccia. 

Amoito  the  many  inconsistendet  which  folly 
produces,  or  infirmity  suffers,  in  the  human  mind, 
there  has  often  be«i  observed  a  manifett  and 
ttriktnjB[  contrariety  between  the  life  of  an  author 
and  his  writings;  and  Milton,  in  a  letter  to  a 
learned  stranger,  by  whom  he  had  been  visited, 
with  ^reat  reason  congratulates  himself  upon  the 
conaaousness  of  being  found  equal  to  bis  own 
& 


character,  and  hflvinff  precflired  in  a  private  and 
familiar  interview,  that  reputation  which  his 
works  had  procured  him. 

Those  whom  the  appearance  of  virtue,  or  the 
evidence  of  genius,  nave  tempted  to  a  nearer 
knowledge  of  the  writer  in  whose  performances 
they  may  be  found,  have  indeed  had  frequent 
reason  to  repent  their  curiosity :  the  bubble  that 
sparkled  bt>fore  them  has  become  common  wa- 
ter at  the  touch ;  the  phantom  of  perfection  has 
vanished  when  they  wislied  to  press  it  to  their 
bosom.  They  have  lost  the  pleasure  of  imagin> 
ing  how  far  humanity  may  be  exalted,  and,  peiw 
haps,  felt  themselves  less  mdined  to  toil  up  the 
steeps  of  virtue,  when  tliey  observe  those  who 
seem  best  able  to  point  the  way,  loitering  below, 
as  either  afraid  of  the  labour,  or  doubtful  of  the 
reward. 

It  has  long  been  the  custom  of  the  oriental  mo 
narchs  to  hide  themselves  in  gardens  and  palacei^ 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  mankind,  and  to  be 
known  to  their  subjects  only  by  their  edicts.  Tht 
same  policy  is  no  less  necessary  to  him  that 
writes,  than  to  him  that  ^vems ;  for  men  would 
not  more  patiently  submit  to  be  taught  than  com- 
manded, oy  one  known  to  have  the  same  follies 
and  weaknesses  with  themselves.  A  sudden 
intruder  into  the  closet  of  an  author  would  pei^ 
haps  feel  equal  indignation  with  the  officer,  who 
having  long  solicited  admission  into  the  presence 
of  Sardanapalus,  saw  him  not  consulting  upon 
laws,  inquiring  into  grievances,  or  modeUing  aiw 
miea,  but  employed  in  feminine  amusementi^ 
and  directing  the  ladies  in  their  work. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive,  however,  that  for 
many  reasons  a  man  writes  mudi  better  than  he 
lives.  For  without  entering  into  refined  specula^ 
tions,  it  may  be  shown  much  easier  to  design 
than  to  perform.  A  man  proposes  his  schemes 
of  life  in  a  state  of  abstimction  and  disengage- 
ment,  exempt  from  the  enticoments  of  hope,  the 
solicitations  of  affection,  the  importunities  of  ap- 
petite, or  the  depressions  of  fear,  and  is  in  the 
same  state  with  nim  that  teaches  upon  land  the 
art  of  navigation,  to  whom  the  sea  is  always 
smooth,  and  the  wind  alwajrs  prosperous. 

The  mathematicians  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  diflbrenoe  between  pure  science^  which  has  to 
do  only  with  ideas,  and^  the  application  of  its 
laws  to  the  use  of  life,  in  which  they  are  con- 
strained to  submit  to  the  imperfection  of  roattet 
and  the  influence  of  accidents.  Thus,  in  morA 
discussions,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  many  in^ 
pediments  obstruct  ourpractice,  which  veiy  easily 
give  way  to  theory.  The  speoulatist  is  only  in 
danger  of  erroneous  reasoning ;  but  the  man  in- 
volved in  life  has  his  own  passions  and  those  of 
others  to  encounter,  and  is  embarrassed  with  a 
thousand  inconveniences  which  confound  him 
with  variety  of  impulse,  and  either  perplex  or  ob* 
struct  his  way.  He  is  forced  to  act  without  de< 
liberation,  and  obliged  to  choose  before  he  can 
examine ;  he  is  surprised  by  sudden  alterations 
of  the  state  of  things,  and  changes  his  measures 
according  to  superficial  appearances ;  he  is  led 
by  others,  either  becanse  he  is  indolent,  or  be- 
cause he  IS  timorous ;  he  is  sometimes  afraid  to 
know  what  is  right,  and  sometimes  finds  firiendi 
or  enemies  diligent  to  deceive  him. 

We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  that  mosf 
(ail,  amidst  tumult,  and  snares^  and  danger,  ii 
the  obsenrance  of  those  praoepti^  wfeU  tlwy  ]ft| 
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down  in  tolitude,  safety,  and  tranqaillity,  with  a 
mind  unbiassed,  and  with  liberty  unobstnictod. 
It  is  the  condition  of  our  present  state  to  see  more 
than  we  can  attain  ;  the  oxactest  vigilance  and 
caution  can  never  maintain  a  single  day  of  un- 
mingled  innocence,  much  less  can  the  utmost  ef 
forts  of  incorporated  mind  reach  tlie  summits  of 
speculative  virtue. 

it  is,  however,  necessary  for  the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion to  be  proposed,  that  we  may  have  some  ob- 
ject to  which  our  endeavours  are  to  be  directed; 
and  he  that  is  the  most  deficient  in  the  duties  of 
life,  makes  some  atonement  for  his  faults,  if  he 
warns  others  against  his  own  failings,  and  hin- 
ders, by  the  salubrity  of  his  admonitions,  tiie  con- 
tagion of  his  example. 

Nothing  is  more  onjust,  however  common, 
than  to  charge  with  hypocrisy  him  that  expresses 
seal  for  those  virtues  which  ho  neglects  to  prac- 
tise ;  since  he  may  be  sincerely  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  conquering  his  passions,  without 
having  yet  obtained  the  victory,  as  a  man  may 
be  confident  of  the  advantages  of  a  voyage,  or  a 
journey,  without  having  courage  or  industry  to 
undertake  it,  and  may  honestly  recommend  to 
others  those  attempts  which  he  neglects  himselfl 

The  interest  which  the  corrupt  part  of  man- 
kind have  in  hardening  themselves  against  every 
motive  to  amendment,  has  disposed  them  to  give 
to  these  contradictions,  when  they  can  be  pro- 
duced against  the  cause  of  virtue,  that  weight 
which  they  will  not  allow  them  in  any  other  case. 
They  see  men  act  in  o[)position  to  their  interest, 
without  supposing  that  they  do  not  know  it; 
tliose  who  give  way  to  the  sudden  violence  of 
passion,  and  forsake  the  most  important  pur- 
suits for  petty  pleasures,  are  not  supposed  to  have 
changed  their  opinions,  or  to  approve  their  own 
conduct  In  moral  or  religious  Questions  alone, 
they  determine  the  sentiments  by  the  actions, 
and  charge  every  man  with  endeavouring  to  im- 
pose upon  the  world,  whose  writings  are  not  con- 
firmed by  his  life.  They  never  consider  that 
themselves  neglect  or  practise  something  every 
day  inconsistently  with  their  own  settled  judg- 
ment, nor  discover  that  the  conduct  of  the  advo- 
cates for  virtue  can  little  increase  or  lessen  the 
obligations  of  their  dictates ;  argument  is  to  be 
invalidated  only  by  argument,  and  is  in  itself  of 
Che  same  force,  whether  or  not  it  convinces  him 
by  whom  it  is  proposed. 

Yet  since  this  prejudice,  however  unreasona- 
ble, is  always  likely  to  have  some  prevalence, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  take  care  lest  he 
should  hinder  the  efficacy  of  his  own  instnictions. 
When  he  desires  to  gain  the  belief  of  others,  he 
should  show  that  he  believes  himself;  and  when 
he  teaches  the  fitness  of  virtue  by  his  reasonings, 
he  should,  by  his  example,  prove  its  possibility. 
Thus  much  at  least  maybe  required  of  him,  that 
he  shall  not  act  worse  then  others,  because  he 
writes  better;  nor  imagine  that,  by  the  merit  of 
his  genius,  he  may  claim  indulgence,  beyond 
mortals  of  the  lower  classes,  and  bo  excused  for 
want  of  prudence,  or  neglect  of  virtue. 

Bacon,  in  his  history  of  the  winds,  after  having 
•flered  something  to  the  imagination  as  desirable, 
«ften  proposes  lower  advantages  in  its  place  to 
the  reason  as  attainable.  The  same  method 
may  be  sometime  pursued  in  moral  endeavours, 
wfaidi  this  philosopher  has  observed  in  natural 
having  nnt  Mt  positive  and  absolute 


excdlence  before  ns,  we  may  be  pardoned  though 
we  sink  down  to  humbler  virtue,  trying,  however 
to  keep  our  point  always  in  view,  and  struggling 
not  to  lose  ground,  though  we  cannot  gain  it. 

It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Alatthcw  Hale,  tiiat  he, 
for  a  long  time,  concealed  the  consecration  of 
himself  to  the  stricter  duties  of  religion,  lest,  by 
some  flagitious  and  shameful  actions,  he  should 
bring  piety  into  disgrace.  For  tlie  same  reason 
it  may  be  prudent  for  a  writer,  who  apprehends 
that  he  shall  not  enforce  his  own  maxims  by  his 
domestic  character,  to  conceal  his  name  tliut  ho 
may  not  injure  them. 

There  are,  indeed,  a  great  number  whose  curi- 
osity to  gain  a  more  familiar  knowledge  of  suc- 
cessful writers,  is  not  so  much  prompted  bv  an 
opinion  of  their  nower  to  improve  as  to  delight, 
and  who  expect  from  them  not  arguments  against 
vice,  or  dissertations  on  temperance  or  justice, 
but  flights  of  wit,  and  sallies  of  pleasantry,  or,  i^ 
least,  acute  remarks,  nice  distinctions,  justness 
of  sentiment,  and  elegance  of  diction. 

I'his  expectation  is,  indeed,  specious  and  pro- 
bable, and  yet,  such  is  the  fate  of  all  human 
hopes,  that  it  is  very  often  frustrated,  and  those 
who  raise  admiration  by  their  books,  disgust  by 
their  company.  A  man  of  letters,  for  the  most 
part  spends,  in  the  privacies  of  study,  that  season 
of  life  in  which  the  manners  are  to  be  softened 
into  ease,  and  polished  into  elegance ;  aqd,  when 
he  has  sained  knowledge  enough  to  he  respected, 
has  neglected  the  minuter  acts  by  which  he  might 
have  pleased.  When  he  enters  life,  if  his  tem- 
per be  soft  and  timorous,  he  is  diffident  and  bash- 
ful, from  the  knowledge  of  his  defects :  or  if  ho 
was  bom  with  spirit  and  resolution,  he  is  fero- 
cious and  arro^nt,  from  the  consciousness  of  hid 
merit ;  he  is  either  dissipated  by  the  awe  of  com- 
pany, and  unable  to  recollect  his  reading,  and 
arrange  his  arguments ;  or  he  is  hot  and  dogma- 
tical, quick  in  opposition,  and  tenacious  in  de- 
fence, disabled  by  his  own  violence,  and  confused 
by  his  haste  to  tnumph. 

The  graces  of  writing  and  conversation  are  of 
different  kinds;  and  though  he  who  excels  in 
one  might  have  been,  with  opportunities  and  ap- 
plication, equally  successful  in  the  other,  yet  as 
many  please,  by  extemporary  talk,  though  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  more  accurate  method, 
and  more  laboured  beauties,  which  compomtion 
requires ;  so  it  is  very  possible  that  men,  wholly 
accustomed  to  works  of  study,  may  be  without 
that  readiness  of  conception,  and  affluence  of 
language,  always  necessary  to  colloquial  enter- 
tainment. They  may  want  address  to  watch 
the  hints  which  converHation  offers  for  the  display 
of  their  particular  uttainmcnt^i,  or  tlicy  may  b^  p'o 
much  unfurnished  with  matter  on  common  sub- 
jects, that  discourse  not  proti'Siiedly  literary  glides 
over  them  as  heterogeneous  bodies,  without 
admitting  tlicir  conceptions  to  mix  in  the  circu- 
lation. 

A  transition  from  an  author*s  book  to  his  con- 
versation, is  too  often  like  an  entrance  into  a 
large  city,  after  a  distant  prospect.  Remotely, 
we  see  nothing  but  spires  of  temples  and  turrets 
of  palaces,  and  imagine  if  the  residence  of  splen- 
dour, grandeur  and  magnificence ;  but,  when  we 
have  passed  the  gates,  we  find  it  perplexed  with 
narrow  paarages,  disgraced  with  despicable  cot- 
ta^res,  embarrassed  with  obstructions,  and  doud< 
with  smoke. 
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Major  avaritim  putuit  tmuaf  AUm  qutmdm 
Hot  oMimot  f 


What  a^  M  larfe  a  cmp  of  vtcet  bore  f 

Or  when  was  avarice  exteaded  mom) 

Wbeu  were  the  dice  with  more  prufu«ioo  thrown  ? 

OBTDKH. 

There  is  no  fpierance,  public  or  private,  of 
which,  since  I  took  upon  me  the  office  of  a  pe- 
riodical monitor,  I  have  rec(;ivcd  so  many  or  so 
earnest  complaints,  as  of  the  predominance  of 
play ;  of  a  filial  passion  for  caras  and  dice,  which 
seems  to  have  overturned,  not  only  the  ambition 
of  excellence,  but  the  desire  of  pleasure;  to  have 
extinguished  the  flames  of  the  lover,  as  well  as  of 
the  patriot ;  and  threatens,  in  its  further  process, 
to  destroy  all  distinctions,  both  of  rank  and  sex, 
to  crush  all  emulation  but  that  of  fraud,  to  cor- 
rupt ail  those  clausoa  of  our  people  whose  an- 
cestors have,  by  their  virtue,  their  industry,  or 
their  parsimony, ^ven  them  the  power  of  living 
in  extrava^nce,  idleness,  and  vice,  and  to  leave 
them  witliout  knowledge,  but  of  the  modish 
games,  and  without  wishes,  but  for  lucky  hands. 

I  have  found,  by  long  experience,  that  there 
are  few  enterprises  so  hopeless  as  contests  with 
the  fashion,  in  which  the  opponents  arc  not  only 
made  confident  by  their  numbers,  and  strong  by 
their  union,  but  are  hardened  by  contempt  of 
their  antagonist,  whom  they  always  look  upon 
«8  a  wretch  of  low  notions,  contracted  vi«;ws, 
mean  conversation,  and  narrow  fortune,  who  en- 
vies the  elevations  which  he  cannot  reach,  who 
would  gladly  embitter  the  happiness  which  his 
inelegance  or  indigence  deny  him  to  partake,  and 
who  has  no  other  end  in  his  advice  than  to  re- 
venge his  own  mortification  by  hindering  those 
whom  their  birth  and  taste  have  set  above  him, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  superiority,  and 
bringing  them  down  to  a  level  with  himself. 

Though  I  have  never  found  myself  much  af- 
fected by  this  formidable  censure,  which  1  have 
incurred  oflcn  enough  to  be  acquainted  with  its 
full  force,  yet  I  shall,  in  some  measure,  obviate  it 
on  this  occasion,  by  offering  very  little  in  my 
own  name,  either  of^argument  or  entreaty,  since 
those  who  suffer  by  this  general  infatuation  may 
be  supposed  best  able  to  relate  its  efilcts. 

Sir, 

There  seems  to  be  so  little  knowledge  lefl  in 
the  world,  and  so  lirile  of  that  reflection  prac- 
tised, by  which  knowledge  is  to  be  gained,  that  1 
am  in  doubt,  whether  1  shall  be  undt'rstoo<l,  when 
1  complain  of  want  of  opportunity  for  thinking; 
or  whether  a  condemnation,  wHich  at  present 
seems  irreversible,  to  perpetual  ignorance,  will 
raise  any  compassion,  either  in  you  orjrour  read- 
ers:  yet  I  will  venture  to  lay  my  state  before 
you,  because  I  believe  it  is  natural  to  most  minds, 
to  take  some  pleasure  in  complaining  of  evils,  of 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashimcd. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  a  man  of  great  fortune, 
whose  diffidence  of  mankind,  and  perhaps  the 
pleasure  of  continual  accumulation,  incline  him 
to  reside  upon  his  own  estate,  and  to  educate  his 
children  in  liis  own  house,  where  T  was  bred,  if 
not  with  the  moat  briUiant  examples  of  virtue 
before  my  eyes,  at  least  remote  enough  from  any 
incitements'to  vice ;  and,  wanting  netti^r  leisure 
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nor  books,  nor  the  acquaintance  of  some  persons 
of  learning  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  endeavoured 
to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  might  most  recom- 
mend me  to  esteem,  ana  thought  myself  able  to 
support  a  conversation  upon  most  of  the  sub- 
jects, which  my  sex  and  condition  made  it  propei 
for  me  to  understand. 

I  had,  besides  my  knowledge,  as  my  mamma 
and  my  maid  told  me,  a  very  fine  face  and  ele- 
gant slhape,  and  with  all  these  advantages  had 
been  seventeen  months  the  rogning  toast  for 
twelve  miles  round,  and  ncvercame  to  the  month- 
ly assembly,  but  I  heard  the  old  ladies  that  sat 
by  wishing  that  it  might  end  loett,  and  their 
daughters  criticising  my  air,  my  features,  or  my 
dress. 

You  know,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  ambition  is  na 
tural  to  youtli,  and  curiositv  to  understanding, 
and  therefore  will  hear,  wiiBout  wonder,  that  1 
was  desirous  to  extend  my  victories  over  thosa 
who  might  give  more  honour  to  the  conqueror ; 
and  that  I  found  in  a  country  life  a  continual  re- 
petition of  tlic  same  pleasures,  which  was  not 
suflicient  to  fill  up  the  mind  for  the  present,  or 
raise  any  expectations  of  the  future  ;  and  I  will 
confess  to  you,  that  I  was  impatient  for  ,a  sight 
of  the  town,  and  filled  my  thoughts  with  the  (us- 
coveries  which  I  should  moke,  the  triumphs  that 
I  should  obtain,  and  the  praises  that  I  should 
receive. 

At  last  the  time  came.  My  aunt,  whose  hus- 
band has  a  i<cat  in  Parliament,  and  a  place  at 
court,  buried  her  only  child,  and  sent  for  me  to 
supply  the  loss.  The  hope  that  I  should  so  far 
insinuate  myself  into  their  favour,  as  to  obtain  a 
considerable  augmentation  to  my  fortimc,  pro- 
cured me  every  convenience  for  my  departure, 
with  great  expedition  ;  and  I  could  not,  amidst 
all  my  transports,  forbear  some  indignation  to 
see  with  what  readiness  the  natural  guardians  of 
my  virtue  sold  me  to  a  state,  which  they  thought 
more  hazardous  than  it  really  was^  as  soon  as  a 
new  accession  of  fortune  glittered  m  their  eyes. 

Tlirce  days  I  was  upon  the  road,  and  on  the 
fourth  morning  my  heart  danced  at  the  sight  of 
London.  I  was  set  down  at  my  aunt's  and  en- 
tered upon  the  scene  of  action.  I  expected  now, 
from  the  age  and  experience  of  my  aunt,  some 
prudential  lessons ;  but,  afler  the  iirst  civiliticM 
and  first  tears  were  over,  was  told  what  pity  it 
was  to  have  krpt  so  fine  a  ^irl  so  long  m  tlia 
country ;  for  the  people  who  did  not  begin  young, 
seldom  dealt  their  cards  handsomely,  or  playcKl 
them  tolerably. 

Young  persons  are  commonly  inclined  to 
slight  the  remarks  and  counsels  of  their  elders. 
I  smiled,  perhaps,  with  too  much  contempt,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  telling  her  that  my  time 
had  not  been  passed  in  such  trivial  attainments. 
But  I  soon  found  tliat  things  are  to  be  estimated, 
not  by  the  importance  of  their  effects,  but  tho 
freouency  of  their  use. 

A  few  days  afler,  my  aunt  gave  me  notice,  that 
some  company,  which  she  had  been  six  weeks 
in  collecting,  was  to  meet  that  evening,  and  she 
expected  a  finer  assembly  than  had  been  seen  all 
the  winter.  She  expressed  this  in  the  iar^n  of 
a  gamester,  and,  when  I  asked  an  expucation  of 
her  terms  of  art,  wondered  where  I  had  Uved. 
I  had  already  found  my  aunt  so  incapable  of  any 
rational  conclusion,  and  so  ignorant  of  every 
thing,  whether  great  or  little,  that  I  hul  lost  all 
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regard  to  lier  opinion,  and  dressed  myself  with 
great  expectations  of  an  opportunity  to  display 
my  chaniis  among  rivals,  whose  competition 
would  not  dishonour  me.  The  company  came 
in,  and  after  the  cursory  compliments  of  saluta- 
tion, alike  easy  to  the  lowest  and  the  highest  un- 
derstanding, what  was  the  result  t  Toe  cards 
were  broken  open,  the  parties  were  formed,  the 
whole  ni^  passed  in  a  game,  upon  which  the 

foung  and  M  wwe  equally  employed;  nor  was 
able  to  attrmct  an  eye^  or  gain  an  ear,  but  be- 
ing compelled  to  play  without  skill  I  perpetually 
embarrassed  ray  partner,  and  soon  perceived 
the  contempt  of  the  whole  table  gathering  upon 
me. 

I  cannot  but  suspect.  Sir,  that  this  odious 
fashion  is  produced  oy  a  conspiracy  of  the  old, 
the  u^l^,  and  the  ignorant,  agamst  tne  young  and 
beautiful,  the  witty  and  the  gay,  as  a  contrivance 
to  level  all  distinctions  of  nature  and  of  art,  to 
C(mfound  the  world  in  a  chaos  of  folly,  and  to 
take  from  those  who  could  outshine  them  all  the 
advantages  of  mind  and  body,  to  withhold  youth 
£rora  its  natural  pleasures,  deprive  wit  of  its  influ- 
ence, and  beauty  of  its  charms,  to  fix  those  hearts 
upon  money,  to  which  love  has  hitherto  been  en- 
titled, to^  smk  life  into  a  tedious  uniformity,  and 
to  allow  it  no  other  hopes  or  fears,  but  ttaose  of 
robbing,  and  being  robbed. 

Be  pleased.  Sir,  to  inform  those  of  my  sex  who 
have  minds  capable  of  nobler  sentiments,  that, 
if  they  will  unite  in  vindication  of  their  pleasures 
and  their  prerogatives,  they  may  fix  a  time,  at 
which  cards  shall  cease  to  be  in  fashion,  or  bo 
lefl  only  to  those  who  have  neither  beauty  to  be 
loved,  nor  spirit  to  be  feared ;  neither  knowledge 
to  teach,  nor  modesty  to  learn ;  and  who,  having 
passed  tht;ir  youth  in  vice,  are  justly  condenmed 
to  spend  their  age  in  folly. 

I  am,  Sir,  ^c  Cleoba. 

Sir, 

Vexation  will  burst  my  heart,  if  I  do  not  give 
It  vent  As  you  publish  a  paper,  I  insist  upon  it 
that  you  insert  this  in  your  next,  as  ever  you  hope 
for  the  kindness  and  encouragement  of  any  wo- 
man of  taste,  spirit,  and  virtue.  I  would  have  it 
published  to  the  world,  how  deserving  wives  are 
used  by  imperious  coxcombs,  that  henceforth  no 
woman  may  marry  who  has  not  the  patience  of 
Orizzel.  Nay,  if  even  Grizzel  had  been  married 
to  a  gamester,  her  temper  would  never  have  held 
out  A  wretch  that  loses  his  good  humour  and 
humanity  along  with  his  money,  and  will  not  aK- 
low  enough  from  his  own  extravagancea  to  support 
a  woman  of  fashion  in  the  necessary  amusements 
of  lifel  Wh^  does  not  he  employ  his  wise  head 
to  make  a  iLgure  in  parliament,  raise  an  estate, 
and  get  a  title  t  That  would  be  fitter  for  the 
master  of  a  family,  than  rattlinfs  a  noiny  dice-box; 
and  (hen  he  might  indulge  his  wife  in  a  few 
sliffht  expenses  and  elegant  diversioM. 

What  if  I  was  unfortunate  at  brag?  should  he 
not  have  stayed  to  see  how  luck  would  turn  ano- 
ther time?  Instead  of  that,  what  does  he  do,  but 
picks  a  quarrel,  upbraids  me  with  loss  of  beauty, 
mbuses  my  acquaintance,  ridicules  my  play,  ana 


my  understanding;  sajrs  forsooth,  that 
I  have  not  heads  enough  to  play  with  any 
thin^bat  dalls,  and  that  they  shoula  be  employed 
in  things  proportionable  to  their  understaiiding, 
keep  at  hoHiei  aad  mind  (unily  affiuia. 


I  do  stay  at  home.  Sir,  and  all  the  world  knows 
I  am  at  home  every  Sunday.  I  have  had  six 
routes  this  winter,  and  sent  out  ten  packs  of 
cards  in  invitations  to  private  parties.  As  for 
management,  1  am  sure  he  cannot  call  me  ex- 
travagant, or  say  I  do  not  mind  my  family.  The 
children  are  out  at  nurse  in  villages  as  cheap  as 
any  two  little  brats  can  be  kept,  nor  have  I  ever 
seen  them  since ;  so  he  has  no  trouble  about  them. 
The  servants  live  at  board  wagea.  My  own  din- 
ners come  from  the  Thatched  House ;  and  I  have 
never  paid  a  penny  for  any  thing  I  have  bought 
since  I  was  married.  As  for  phy,  I  do  tliiuk  I 
may,  indeed,  indulge  in  that,  now  I  am  my  own 
mistress.  Papa  made  me  drudge  at  whist  till  I 
was  tired  of  it :  and,  far  from  wanting  a  bead, 
Mr  Hoyle,  when  he  had  not  given  me  above 
forty  lessons,  said  I  was  one  of  his  best  scholars. 
1  tliought  then  with  myself,  that,  if  once  I  was  at 
liberty,  I  would  leave  play,  and  take  to  reading 
romances,  things  so  forbidtlen  at  our  house,  and 
so  railed  at,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  fancy 
them  very  charming.  Most  fortunately,  to  save 
me  from  absolute  undutifulness,  just  as  I  was 
married,  came  dear  brag  into  fashion,  and  ever 
since  it  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life ;  to  easy,  so 
cheerful  and  careless,  so  void  of  thought,  and  so 
genteel !  Who  can  help  loving  it?  Yet  the  per« 
Odious  thing  has  used  me  very  ill  of  lat^,  ana  to- 
morrow I  should  have  changed  it  for  faro.  But, 
oh!  this  detestable  to-morrow,  a  thing  always  ex- 
pected, and  never  found.— ^Within  those  few 
nours  must  I  bo  dragged  into  the  country.  The 
wretch.  Sir,  lefl  me  m  a  fit,  which  his  threaten- 
ings  haid  occasioned,  and  unmercifully  ordered  a 
poat-chaise.  Stay  I  caimot,  for  money  1  have 
none,  and  credit  I  cannot  get — But  I  will  make 
the  monkey  play  with  me  at  picquet  upon  the 
road  for  all  I  want  I  am  almost  sure  to  beat 
him,  and  his  debts  of  honour  1  know  he  will  pay. 
Then  who  can  tell  but  I  may  still  come  back 
and  conouer  Lady  Packer;  Sir,  you  need  not 
print  this  last  scheme ;  and^  upon  second  thoughts, 

you  may. Oh,  distraction!  the  post  chaise  is 

at  the  door.  Sir,  publish  what  you  will,  only  let 
it  be  printed  without  a  name. 


No.  16.]     Saturday,  Mat  IS,  I75a 

TorrenM  dkendi  eofim  mmltiSt 

Et  MM  wrtiJtrM  att/tumdia 

Some  who  the  depChi  of  eloquence  have  foood, 
la  that  amurifable  ttnmm  were  drown'd. 


JK^ 


Sir, 
I  AM  the  modest  young  man  whom  you  favoufw 
ed  with  your  advice  in  a  late  paper ;  and  as  I  am 
very  far  fVom  suspecting  that  you  foresaw  the 
numberless  inconveniences  which  I  have,  by 
following  it,  brought  upon  myself,  I  will  lay  my 
condition  open  before  you,  for  you  seem  bound 
to  extricate  me  from  the  perplexities  in  which 
your  counsel,  however  innocent  in  the  intentiooy 
has  oontiibuted  to  involve  me. 

— Fmi'Zw  iut€neu»  ^vem^ 
IToetBtmtqutdiMptUtmtriJtmmmDkis.  viae 


The  irataaof  Ml  are 
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aiffhti 
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The  means  of  doing  hurt  to  ouneWet  are  al- 
ways at  band.  I  immediately  sent  to  a  printer, 
ana  contracted  with  him  for  an  impression  of 
several  thousands  of  my  pamphlet.  While  it 
was  at  the  press,  I  was  seldom  absent  from  the 
printing-house,  and  continually  urged  the  work- 
men, to  haste,  by  solicitations,  promises,  and 
rewards.  From  the  day  all  other  pleasures  were 
excluded,  by  the  delightful  employment  of  cor- 
recting the  sheets;  and  from  the  night,  sleep 
was  generally  banished,  by  anticipations  of  the 
happiness  wni^h  every  hour  was  bringing  nearer. 

At  last  the  time  of  publication  approached, 
and  my  heart  beat  with  tne  raptures  otan  author. 
I  was  above  all  little  precautions,  and,  in  defiance 
of  envy  or  of  criticisniL  set  m^  name  upon  the 
title,  without  sufficiently  considering,  that  what 
has  once  passed  the  press  is  irrevocable,  and 
that  thougti  the  printing-house  may  properly  be 
comparea  to  the  infernal  re^ons,  for  the  facility 
of  its  entrance,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
authors  return  from  it ;  yet  there  is  this  diflerence, 
that  a  great  genius  can  never  return  to  his  for- 
mer state,  by  a  happy  draught  of  the  waters  of 
oblivion. 

I  am  now,  Mr.  Rambler,  known  to  be  an  au- 
thor, and  am  condemned,  irreversibly  condemned, 
to  all  the  miseries  of  high  reputation.  The  Arst 
morning  afler  publication  my  friends  assembled 
about  me ;  1  presented  eacH,  as  is  usual,  with  a 
copy  of  my  book.  They  looked  into  the  first 
pages,  but  were  hindcrcu,  by  their  admiration, 
llrom  reading  further.  The  first  pages  are,  in- 
deed, wry  elaborate.  Some  passages  they  par- 
ticulariy  uwelt  upon,  as  more  eminently  beautiful 
than  the  rest;  and  some  delicate  strokes,  and 
secret  elegancies,  I  pointed  out  to  them,  which 
had  escaped  their  observation.  I  then  begged 
of  them  tf)  forbear  their  compliments,  and  m\it- 
ed  them,  I  could  do  no  less,  to  dine  with  me  at 
a  tavern.  Af\er  dinner,  the  book  was  resumed ; 
but  their  praises  very  often  so  much  overpower- 
ed my  modesty,  that  I  was  forced  to  put  about 
the  glass,  and  had  often  no  means  of  repressing 
the  clamours  of  their  admiration,  but  by  thunder- 
ing to  the  drawer  for  another  bottle. 

Next  morning  another  set  of  my  acquaintance 
congratulated  me  upon  my  performance,  with 
such  importunity  of  praise,  that  I  was  again  forc- 
ed to  obviate  their  avilities  by  a  treat  On  the 
third  day,  I  had  yet  a  greater  number  of  applaud- 
ers  to  put  to  silence  in  the  same  manner;  and, 
on  the  fourth,  those  whom  I  had  enteruined  the 
first  day  came  again,  having,  in  the  perusal  of  the 
remaimng  part  of  the  book,  discovered  so  many 
forcible  sentences  and  mosteriy  touches,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  bear  the  repetition  of 
their  commendations.  I  therefore  persuaded 
them  once  more  to  adjourn  to  the  tavern,  and 
choose  some  other  subject,  on  which  I  might 
•hare  in  their  conversation.  But  it  was  not  in 
their  power  to  withhold  their  attention  from  my 
performance,  which  had  so  entirely  taken  pos- 
session of  their  minds,  that  no  entreaties  of  mine 
could  change  their  topic,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
stifle,  with  claret,  that  praise,  which  neither  my 
modesty  cou)d  hinder,  nor  my  uneasiness  re- 
press. 

The  whole  week  was  thus  spent  in  a  kind  of 
literary  revel,  and  I  have  now  found  that  nothin|r 
is  so  expensive  as  great  abilities,  unless  there  is 
joined  with  theman  miatiable  etgeraest  ofpraiaoj 


for  to  escape  from  the  pain  nf  hetrinff  mrself 
exalted  above  the  greatest  name^  dead  ana  liv« 
ing,  of  the  learned  world,  it  has  already  cost  me 
two  hogsheads  of  port,  fifteen  gallons  of  arrack, 
ten  dozen  of  claret,  and  five-and-iorty  bottles  of 
champaign. 

I  was  resolved  to  stay  at  home  no  longer,  and 
therefore  rose  early  and  went  to  the  oofl^ 
house ;  but  found  that  I  had  now  made  myself 
too  eminent  for  happiness,  and  that  I  was  no 
longer  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  misinfl,  upon 
equal  terms,  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  soon 
as  I  enter  the  room,  I  see  part  of  the  company 
raging  with  envy,  which  they  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal, sometimes  with  the  appearance  of  laughter, 
and  sometimes  with  that  of  contempt:  but  the 
disguise  is  such,  that  I  can  discover  the  secret 
rancour  of  their  hearts,  and  as  envy  is  deserv- 
edly its  own  punishment,  I  frequently  indulge 
myself  in  tormenting  them  with  my  presence. 

But  though  there  may  be  some  shght  satisfao* 
tion  received  from  the  mortification  of  my  ene- 
mies, yet  my  benevolence  will  not  sufier  me  to 
take  any  pleasure  in  the  terrors  of  my  friends,  1 
have  been  cautious,  since  the  appearance  of  my 
work,  not  to  give  myself  more  premeditated  aire 
of  superiority,  than  the  most  rigid  humility  might 
allow.  It  ilk  indeed,  not  impossible  that  I  may 
sometimes  have  laid  down  my  opinion,  in  a 
manner  that  showed  a  consciousneasof  my  ability 
to  maintain  it,  or  interrupted  the  conversation, 
when  I  saw  its  tendency,  without  suffering  the 
speaker  to  waste  liis  time  in  explaining  his  senti- 
ments ;  and,  indeed,  I  did  indulge  my^lf  for  two 
days  in  a  custom  of  drumming  with  my  fingers, 
when  the  company  began  to  lose  themselves  in 
absurdities,  or  to  encroach  upon  subjects  which 
I  knew  them  unuuallfied  to  discuss.  But  I  ge- 
nerally acted  witn  great  appearance  of  respect, 
even  to  those  whose  stupidity  I  pitied  in  my 
heart  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  exemplary  mo- 
deration, so  universal  is  the  dread  of  uncommon 
powers,  and  such  the  unwillingness  of  mankind 
to  be  made  wifler,  that  I  have  now  for  some  days 
found  myself  shunned  by  all  my  aoouaintance. 
If  I  knock  at  a  door,  nobody  is  at  home ;  if  I 
enter  a  coffee-house,  I  have  the  box  to  myaeIC 
I  live  in  the  town  like  a  lion  in  his  desert,  or  an 
eagle  on  his  rock,  too  great  for  friendship  or 
society,  and  condemned  to  solitude  by  unhappy 
elevation  and  dreaded  ascendency. 

Nor  is  my  character  only  formidable  to  others, 
but  burdensome  to  myself.  I  naturally  love  to 
talk  without  much  thiiiking,  to  scatter  my  merw 
riment  at  random,  and  to  relax  my  thoughts 
with  ludicrous  remarks  and  fanciful  images ;  but 
such  is  now  llie  importance  of  my  opinion^  that 
I  am  afraid  to  offer  it,  lest^  bv  being  established 
too  hastily  into  a  maxim,  it  snould  be  the  occa- 
sion of  error  to  half  the  nation ;  and  such  is  the 
expectation  with  which  I  am  attended,  when  1 
am  going  to  speak,  that  I  frequently  pause  to  re- 
flect, whether  what  I  am  about  to  utter  is  worthy 
of  myself. 

This.  Sir,  ts  sufficiently  miserable  Mrat  there 
are  still  greater  calamities  behind,  xoo  must 
have  read  in  Pope  and  Swift  how  men  of  paittf 
have  had  their  closets  rifled,  and  their  cabuMH 
broken  open,  at  the  instigation  of  piratical  book- 
sellers, for  the  profit  of  their  works ;  and  it  is 
apparent  that  there  are  many  prints  now  sold  in 
the  sbopi^  of  men  whom  you  cannot  inspect  of 
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sittinff  for  that  purpose,  and  whoM  likenessos 
must  nave  been  certainly  stolen  when  their  names 
made  their  frees  vendible.  These  considerations 
at  lirst  put  roe  on  my  guard  and  I  have,  indeed, 
found  sufficient  reason  for  my  caution,  for  I  have 
discovered  m^ny  people  examining  m^  counte- 
nance, with  a  cufiosity  that  showed  Dieir  intention 
to  draw  it;  I  immediately  left  the  house,  but  find 
the  same  behaviour  in  another. 

Others  nay  be  persecuted,  but  I  am  haunted ; 
I  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  eleven  paint- 
ers are  now  dogging  me,  for  they  know  that  he 
who  can  get  my  face  first  will  make  his  fortune. 
I  often  change  my  wig,  and  wear  my  hat  over 
my  eyes,  by  which  I  hope  somewhat  to  confound 
them ;  for  you  know  it  is  not  fair  to  sell  my  face, 
without  admitting  me  to  share  the  profit 

I  am,  however,  not  so  much  in  pain  for  my 
face  as  for  mv  papers,  which  I  dare  neither  carry 
with  me  nor  (eave  behind.  I  have  indeed,  taken 
•ome  measures  for  their  preservation,  having  put 
them  in  an  iron  chest,  and  fixed  a  padlock  upon 
my  closet  I  cluinge  my  lodgings  five  times  a 
week,  and  always  remove  at  the  dead  of  night 

Thus  I  live,  m  consequence  of  having  given 
too  great  proofs  of  a  predominant  genius,  in  the 
solitude  Ola  hermit,  with  the  anxiety  of  a  miser, 
and  the  caution  of  an  outlaw ;  afraia  to  show  my 
&ce  lest  it  should  be  copied ;  afraid  to  speak,  lest 
I  should  iniuremy  character,  and  to  write,  lest  my 
eorresponaents  should  publish  my  letters;  al- 
wa>-s  uneasy  lest  my  servants  should  steal  my 
papers  for  the  sake  of  money,  or  my  friends  for 
that  of  the  public  This  it  is  to  soar  above  the 
rest  of  mankind;  and  this  representation  I  lay 
before  you,  that  I  may  be  informed  how  to  divest 
myself  of  the  laurels  whicii  are  so  cumbersome 
to  the  wearer,  and  descend  to  the  enjoyment  of 
that  quiet,  from  which  I  find  a  writer  of  the  first 
class  so  fatally  debarred. 

MisBLLns. 


No.  17.]    Tuesday,  Mat  15,  1750. 

— Jlf«  mtf*  9naiia  certmm, 

8*iwur9e*rtmf»uL  LVCAif. 

Let  tboM  weak  nhufa,  wtio  Urs  In  doabc  and  fear, 
To  jsf  f  Itaif  printf  for  otscIm  rrpair ; 
Oa«  certain  hour  of  dealli  to  faeli  decreed, 
My  is'd,  ajr  cortain  aoul,  froa  doubt  baa  fhwd. 

&OWK. 

It  m  recorded  of  some  eastern  monarch,  that  he 
kept  an  officer  in  his  house,  whose  employment 
it  was  to  remind  him  of  his  mortality,  by  calling 
out  every  morning,  at  a  stated  hour,  Remanbtr, 
fjrhue,  that  tkau  tJudt  die!  And  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  frailness  and  uncertainty  of  our  pre- 
sent state  appeared  of  so  much  importance  to 
Solon  of  Athens,  that  he  left  this  precept  to 
future  ages :  Keep  thine  fye  fixed  upm  the  end  of 

A  frequent  and  attentive  prospect  of  that  mo- 
ment, which  must  put  a  period  to  all  our  schemes, 
and  deprive  us  of  all  our  acquisitions,  is  indeed 
of  the  utmost  efficacy  to  the  just  and  rational 
repdation  of  our  lives;  nor  would  ever  any 
thmg  wicked,  or  often  any  thing  absurd,  be  undei^ 
taken  or  prosecuted  by  oim  who  should  begin 
•verj  day  with  a  serious  reflectioo  that  he  is  born 
lodMb 


The  disturbers  of  our  happiness,  in  this  world, 
are  our  desires,  our  griefs,  and  our  fears ;  and  to 
all  these,  the  consideration  of  mortality  is  a  cer- 
tain and  adequate  remedy.  Think,  says  Epic- 
tetus,  frequently  on  poverty,  banishment,  and 
death,  and  thou  wilt  then  never  indul^  violent  de- 
sires or  give  up  thy  heart  to  mean  sentiments,  ohih 
•Ucvarc  rarui^f  iil^/ii^,  ofrc  iymv  iri^ft^ttf  rtvSf 

That  the  maxim  of  Epictetus  is  founded  on 
just  observation  will  easily  be  granted,  when  we 
reflect,  how  that  vehemence  of  eajy^mess  after 
the  common  objects  of  pursuit  is  kindled  in  our 
minds.  We  represent  to  ourselves  the  pleasures 
of  some  future  possession,  and  suffer  our  thoughts 
to  dwell  attenUvely  upon  it,  till  it  has  wholly  en- 
grossed the  inuigination,  and  permits  us  not  to 
conceive  any  happiness  but  its  attainment,  or  any 
misery  but  its  loss;  every  other  satisfaction  which 
the  bounty  of  Providence  has  scattered  over  life 
is  neglected  as  inconsiderable,  in  comparison 
of  the  great  object  which  we  have  placea  before 
us,  ana  is  thrown  from  us  as  incumbering  our 
activity,  or  trampled  under  foot  as  standing  in 
our  way. 

Every  man  has  experienced  how  much  of  this 
ardour  has  been  remitted,  when  a  sharp  or  tedious 
sickness  has  set  death  before  his  eyes.  The  ex- 
tensive influence  of  fatness,  the  glitter  of  wealth, 
the  praises  of  admirers,  and  the  attendance  of 
supplicantis  have  appeared  vain  and  empty  things, 
when  the  last  hour  seemed  to  be  approaching ; 
and  tlie  same  appearance  they  would  always 
have,  if  the  same  thought  was  always  predomi- 
nant We  should  then  find  the  absurdity  of 
stretching  out  our  arms  incessantly  to  grasp  that 
which  we  cannot  keep,  and  wearing  out  our  lives 
in  endeavours  to  add  new  turrets  to  the  fabric  of 
ambition,  when  the  foundation  itself  is  shaking, 
and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  mouldering 
away. 

All  envy  is  proportionate  to  desire;  we  are 
uneasy  at  the  attainments  of  another,  according 
as  we  think  our  own  happiness  would  be  sf 
vanced  by  the  addition  of  that  which  he  with- 
holds from  us ;  and  therefore  whatever  depresses 
immoderate  wishes,  will,  at  the  same  time,  set 
tlie  heart  free  from  the  corrosion  of  envy,  and  ex- 
empt us  from  that  vice  which  is,  above  most 
others,  tormenting  to  ourselves,  hateful  to  the 
worid,  and  productive  of  mean  artifices  and  sor^ 
did  projects.  He  tliat  considers  how  soon  he 
must  close  his  life,  will  find  nothing  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  close  it  well ;  and  will,  there- 
fore, look  with  indifference  u|>on  whatever  is  use- 
less to  that  purpose.  Whoever  refleirts  frequent- 
ly upon  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  duration,  will 
hnd  out,  that  the  state  of  others  is  not  more  per* 
manent,  and  that  what  can  confer  nothing  on 
himself  very  desirable,  cannot  so  much  improve 
the  condition  of  a  rival,  as  to  make  him  much 
superior  to  those  from  whom  he  has  carried  the 
pnze,  a  prize  too  mean  to  deserve  a  very  obsti- 
nate opposition. 

Even  grief,  that  passion  to  which  the  virtuous 
and  Xen&T  mind  is  particulariy  subject,  will  be 
obviated  or  alleviatea  by  the  same  thou^ts.  It 
will  be  obviated,  if  all  the  blessings  of  our  condi- 
tion are  enjoyed  with  a  constant  sense  of  this  on- 
certain  tenure.  If  we  remember,  that  whatever 
we  possess  is  to  be  in  our  hands  but  a  very  little 
time,  and  that  the  little,  which  our  most  livelf 
hopes  can  piumiit  ns^  may  be  made  less  by  tea 
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thousand  accidents;  wc  shall  not  much  repine 
at  a  loss,  of  which  we  cannot  estunate  the  value, 
but  of  which,  though  we  are  not  able  to  tell  the 
least  amount,  wc  luiow,  with  sufficient  certainty, 
the  fi^atest,  and  are  convinced  thAt  the  greatest 
is  not  much  to  be  regretted. 

But,  if  any  passion  has  so  much  usurped  our 
understanding,  as  not  to  suffer  us  to  enioy  advan- 
ta|(cs  with  the  nu>dcration  prescribed  by  reason, 
it  IS  not  too  late  to  apply  this  remedy,  when  we 
find  ourselves  sinking  under  sorrow,  and  inclined 
to  pine  f«)r  that  which  is  irrecoverably  vanished. 
We  may  then  usefully  revolve  the  uncertainty  of 
our  owp  condition,  and  the  folly  of  lamenting 
that  from  wiiich,  if  it  had  stayed  a  little  longer, 
wc  8hould  ourselves  have  been  taken  away. 

With  regard  to  the  sharpest  and  most  melting 
sorrow,  that  which  arises  from  the  loss  of  those 
whom  we  have  loved  with  tenderness,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  friendship  between  mortals  can  be 
contracteid  on  no  other  terms,  than  that  one  must 
some  time  mourn  for  the  other^s  death :  and  this 

Eief  will  always  yield  to  the  survivor  one  conso- 
tion  proportionate  to  his  affliction ;  for  the  pain, 
whatever  it  be,  that  he  himself  feeU,  his  friend 
has  escaped. 

Nor  is  fear,  the  most  overbearing  and  resist- 
less of  all  our  passions,  les3  to  be  temperated  by 
this  universal  medicine  of  the  mind.  The  fre- 
quent contempUtion  of  death,  as  it  shows  the 
vanity  of  all  human  gpod,  discovers  likewise  the 
lightness  of  all  terrestrial  evil,  which  certainly  can 
lut  no  longer  tlian  the  subject  upon  which  it 
acts ;  and,  according  to  the  old  observation,  must 
be  shorter,  as  it  is  more  violent  The  most  cruel 
calamity  which  misfortune  can  produce,  moat, 
by  the  necessity  of  nature,  be  quickly  at  an  end. 
Jfhe  sod  cannot  lon^  be  held  in  prison,  but  will  fly 
away,  and  leave  a  bfeless  body  to  human  malice. 

—  Ridetque  9ui  htdihrim  tnmeL 

And  floariaf  mocka  the  broken  tnmt  below. 

The  utmost  that  we  can  threaten  to  one  ano- 
'tilier  is  that  death,  which,  indeed,  we  may  preci« 
oitate,  but  cannot  retard,  and  from  which,  there- 
K)re,  it  cannot  become  a  wise  man  to  buy  a  re- 
prieve at  the  expense  of  virtue,  since  he  knows 
not  how  small  a  portion  of  time  he  can  purchase, 
but  knows,  that  whether  short  or  long,  it  will  be 
made  less  valuable  by  the  remembrance  of  the 
price  at  which  it  has  been  obtained.  He  is  sure 
that  he  destroys  his  happiness,  but  is  not  sure 
that  he  lengthens  his  life. 

The  known  shortness  of  life,  as  it  ought  to  mo- 
derate our  passions,  may  likewise,  with  equal 
propriety,  contract  our  designs.  There  ia  not 
time  for  the  most  forcible  genius,  and  most  active 
mdustry,  to  extend  its  e&cts  beyond  a  certain 
sphere.  To  project  the  con<]ue8t  of  the  worid, 
is  the  madness  of  mighty  princes ;  to  hope  for 
excellence  in  every  science,  has  been  the  folly  of 
literary  heroes  ;  and  both  have  found  at  last,  that 
they  have  panted  for  a  height  of  eminence  denied 
to  humanity,  and  have  lost  many  opportunities 
of  making  themselves  useful  and  happy,  by  a 
vain  ambition  of  obtaming  a  species  of  honour, 
which  the  eternal  laws  of  Proviaence  have  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  man. 

The  miaeairiaget  of  the  great  designs  of  princes 
m  reooided  in  the  histories  of  the  world,  but  are 
•r  little  uee  U»  tbe  Wk  of  naiikiiid.  who 


very  little  interested  in  admonitions  against  er^ 
rors  which  they  cannot  commit  But  the  fate  of 
learned  ambition  is  a  proper  subject  for  every 
scholar  to  consider ;  for  wno  has  not  had  occa- 
sion to  regret  the  dissipation  of  great  abilities  in 
a  boundless  multiplicity  of  pursuits,  to  lament 
the  sudden  desertion  of^  excellent  designs^  upon 
the  offer  of  some  other  subject  made  inviting  by 
its  novelty,  and  to  observe  the  inaccuracy  and 
deficiencies,  of  works  left  unfinished  by  too  great 
an  extension  of  the  plan  7 

It  is  always  pleasing  to  observe,  how  much 
more  our  minds  can  conceive,  than  our  bodies 
can  perform !  yet  it  is  our  duty,  while  we  con- 
tinue in  this  complicated  state,  to  regulate  one 
part  of  our  composition  by  some  regard  to  the 
other.  We  are  not  to  indulge  our  corporeal  ap- 
petites with  pleasures  that  impair  our  intellectual 
vigour,  nor  gratify  our  minds  with  schemes  which 
we  know  our  lives  must  fail  in  attempting  to  exe* 
cute.  The  uncertainty  of  our  duration  ought  at 
once  to  set  bounds  to  our  designs,  and  add  in- 
citements to  our  industry;  and  when  we  find 
ourselves  inclined  either  to  immensity  in  our 
schemes,  or  sluggishness  in  our  endeavours,  we 
may  either  check  or  animate  ourselves,  by  rieoA~ 
lecting,  with  the  father  of  physic,  tluAmriU  Isng, 
and  H/e  it  thort. 


No.  18.]    Satukoat,  Mat  19, 1750 

Jttie  flMfrt  emrtnHhu, 

Privignis  mmlitr  iewiptrmt  Iwiecw, 
iVee  dotmtm  regit  virvm 

Coi^,  nee  nitid9jiiit  mdnUtn : 
Dm  est  mtignmpmrentimm 

Flrtef,  et  wutmtiu  mUtrima  teH 
Ctrtofmdert  eattitm§,  aoa. 

Not  there  tbe  fuiHIen  ttef-dame  knowa 
The  bahtflil  drauf ht  for  orphenelo  coaipoee  | 

No  wife  hif  h  portioa'd  ralei  her  •poaae, 
Or  trufta  her  mencrd  lover**  feUhlee*  vow*  x 

The  lovers  there  for  dowry  claim 
The  father*!  virtne,  and  the  •potlen  fame. 

Which  dares  not  break  the  mptial  He. 

raAWcis. 

There  is  no  observation  more  frequently  made 
by  such  as  employ  themselves  in  survejnng  the 
conduct  of  mankind,  than  that  marriage  though 
the  dictate  of  nature,  and  the  institution  of  Pro- 
vidence, is  yet  very  often  the  cause  of  misery, 
and  that  those  who  enter  into  that  state  can  sel- 
dom forbear  to  express  their  repentance,  and 
their  envy  of  those  whom  either  chance  or  cau- 
tion hath  withheld  from  it 

This  general  unhappiness  has  given  occasion 
to  many  sage  maxims  among  the  serious,  and 
«mart  remarks  among  the  gay ;  the  moralist  and 
the  writer  of  epigrams  have  equally  shown  their 
abilities  upon  it ;  some  have  lamented,  and  some 
have  ridiculed  it ;  but  as  the  faculty  of  writing 
has  been  chiefly  a  mascuUne  endowment,  the  re- 
proach of  making  the  world  miserable  has  bem 
always  thrown  upon  the  women,  and  the  grave 
and  the  merry  have  equally  thought  themrclves 
at  liberty  to  conclude  either  with  declamatory 
complaints,  or  satirical  censures,  of  fenmle  folly 
or  fickleness,  ambition  or  xauelty,  extravaganoe 
or  lust. 

Led  by  such  a  number  of  examples,  and  incited 
by  my  share  in  the  conunon  intcrset,  I  sometimes 
v^Bture  to  consider  this  univenal  grievance,  faftv* 
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ing  endeavoured  to  direst  mv  heart  of  all  par- 
tuuHv,  and  place  myself  a«  a  kind  of  neutral  b&> 
iog  between  the  sexes,  whose  clamours  being 
equally  vented  on  both  sides  with  all  the  vehe- 
mence of  distress,  all  the  apparent  confidence  of 
justice,  and  all  the  indignation  of  injured  virtue, 
seem  entitled  to  equal  regard.  The  men  have, 
indeed,  by  their  superiority  of  writing,  been  able 
to  collect  the  evidence  oT  many  ages,  and  raiiie 
prejudices  in  their  favour  by  the  venerable  testi- 
monies of  jphilosophers,  historians,  and  poets,  but 
the  plea  oi  the  ladies  appeal  to  passions  of  more 
forable  operation  than  the  reverence  of  antiquity. 
If  they  have  not  so  great  names  on  their  side  they 
have  stronger  arguments ;  it  is  to  little  purpoee, 
that  Socrates,  or  Euripides,  are  produced  against 
the  sighs  of  softness  and  the  tears  of  beauty. 
The  most  frigid  and  inexorable  judge  would  at 
least  stand  suspended  between  equalpowers,  as 
Lucan  was  perplexed  in  the  determination  of  the 
cause,  where  tne  deities  were  on  one  side,  and 
Cato  on  the  other. 

But  I,  who  have  long  studied  the  severest  and 
most  abstracted  philosophy,  have  now,  in  the 
cool  maturity  of  ufe,  arrived  at  such  command 
over  my  passions,  that  I  can  hear  the  vocifera- 
tions from  either  sex,  without  catching  any  of 
the  fire  from  those  that  utter  them.  For  I  have 
found,  by  long  experience,  that  a  man  will  some- 
times rage  at  his  wife,  when  in  reality  his  mis- 
tress has  offended  him ;  and  a  lady  complain  of 
the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  when  she  nas  no 
other  enemy  than  bad  cards.  I  do  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  any  longer  imposed  upon  bv  oaths 
on  one  side,  or  fits  on  the  other,  nor  when  the 
husband  hastens  to  the  tavern,  and  the  lady  re- 
tires to  her  closet,  am  I  always  confident  that 
they  are  driven  by  their  misenes ;  since  I  have 
•ometimes  reason  to  believe,  that  they  purpose 
not  so  much  to  soothe  their  sorrows,  as  to  ani- 
mate their  fury.  But  how  Uttie  credit  soever 
may  be  given  to  particular  accusations,  the  gene- 
ral accumulation  of  the  charge  shows,  wiu  too 
much  evidence,  that  married  persons  are  not 
very  often  advanced  in  felicity ;  and,  therefore, 
it  may  be  proper  to  examine  at  what  avenucfi  so 
many  evils  have  made  their  way  into  the  world. 
With  this  purpose,  I  have  reviewed  the  lives  of 
my  friends,  wno  have  been  least  successfid  in 
connubial  contracts,  and  attentively  considered 
by  what  motives  they  were  incited  to  marrjr,  and 
by  what  principles  they  regulated  their  choice. 

One  or  the  nrst  of  my  acquaintances  that  re- 
tched to  quit  the  unsettled  thoughtless  condition 
of  a  bachelor,  was  Prudentius,  a  man  of  slow 
parts,  but  not  without  knowledge  or  judgment  in 
things  which  he  had  leisure  to  consider  ^adually 
before  he  determined  them.  Whenever  we  met 
at  a  tavem,  it  was  his  province  to  settle  the 
•cheme  of  our  entertainment,  contract  with  the 
eook,  and  inform  us  when  we  had  called  for 
wine  to  the  sum  originally  proposed.  This  grave 
considerer  found,  by  deep  meditation,  that  a  man 
was  no  loser  by  marrying  eari3f.  even  though  he 
eonlented  himself  with  a  less  fortune;  for  esti- 
■latinf  the  exact  worth  of  annuities,  he  found 
that  considering  the  constant  diminution  of  the 
ymlae  of  life,  with  the  probable  fail  of  the  inters 
tK  of  money,  it  was  not  worse  to  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  at  the  age  of  two  and  twenty 
yian,  than  a  ouich  larger  fortune  at  thirty ;  for 
■nay  opportiiiutiei»  nya  bs^  oocur  of  improving 


money,  which  if  a  man  misses  he  may  not  afia^ 
wards  recover. 

Full  of  these  reflections,  he  threw  his  eves 
about  him,  not  insearchof  baauty  or  elegance,  oig- 
nity  or  understanding,  but  of  a  woman  with  ten 
thousand  pounds.  Such  a  woman,  in  a  wealthy 
part  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  not  verv  difficult  to 
find ;  and  by  aitful  management  with  her  father, 
whose  ambition  was  to  make  his  daughter  a 
gentlewoman,  my  friend  got  her,  as  he  boasted 
to  us  in  confidence  two  days  afler  his  marriage, 
for  a  settlement  of  seventy-three  pounds  a  year 
less  than  her  fortune  might  have  claimed,  and 
less  than  he  would  himiself  have  given,  fl*  the 
fools  had  been  but  wise  enough  to  delay  tho 
bajjzain. 

Thus,  at  once  delighted  with  the  superiority  of 
his  parts  and  the  augmentation  of  his  fortune, 
he  carried  Furia  to  his  own  house,  in  which  he 
never  afterwards  enjoyed  one  hour  of  happiness. 
Wr  Furia  was  a  wretch  of  mean  intellects,  vio- 
lent passions,  a  strong  voice,  and  low  education, 
without  any  sense  of  happmess  but  that  which 
consisted  in  eating  and  counting  money. — Furia 
was  a  scold.  They  agreed  in  the  desire  of  wealth, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  Prudentius  was  for 
growing  rich  by  gain,  Furia  by  parsimony.  Pru- 
dentius would  venture  his  money  with  chances 
very  much  in  his  favour;  but  Fuiia  very  wisely 
observing,  that  what  they  had,  was  wttle  they 
had  it,  tluir  motij  thought  all  traffic  too  great  a 
hazard,  and  was  for  putting  it  out  at  low  interest, 
upon  good  security.  Prudentius  ventured  how- 
ever, to  insure  a  ship  at  a  very  unreasonable 
price,  but  happening  to  lose  his  money,  was  so 
tormented  with  the  clamours  of  his  wife,  that  he 
never  durst  try  a  second  experiment  He  has 
now  grovelled  seven  and  forty  years  under  Fu- 
ria's  direction,  who  never  once  mentioned  him, 
since  his  bad  luck,  by  any  other  name  than  that 
ofthe  insurer. 

The  next  that  married  from  our  society  was 
Florentius.  He  happened  to  see  Zepfayretta  in 
a  chariot  at  a  horse-race^  danced  with  her  at 
night,  was  confirmed  in  his  firat  ardour,  wdted 
on  her  next  morning,  and  declared  hineelf  her 
lover.  Florentius  haid  not  knowledge  enough  of 
the  world,  to  distinguish  between  &e  flutter  of 
coquetry  and  tho  sprightliness  of  wit,  or  between 
the  smile  of  allurement  and  that  of  cheerfulness. 
He  was  soon  waked  from  his  rapture,  by  con- 
riction  that  his  pleasure  was  but  the  pleasure  of 
a  day.  Zephyrctta  had  in  four  and  twenty  hours 
spent  her  stock  of  repartee,  gone  round  the  cir 
cle  of  her  aire,  and  nad  noming  remaining  for 
him  but  childish  insipidity,  or  for  herself,  but  the 
practice  of  the  same  artinces  upon  new  men. 

Melissus  was  a  man  of  parts,  capable  of  en- 
joying and  improving  life.  He  nad  passed 
through  the  vanous  scenes  of  gayety  witn  that 
indifference  and  possession  of  hirascli,  natural  to 
men  who  have  something  higher  and  nobler  in 
their  prospect  Retiring  to  spend  the  summer  in 
a  village  httle  frequented,  he  happened  to  lodge 
in  the  same  house  with  lanthe,  and  was  una- 
voidably drawn  to  some  acquaintance,  which  her 
wit  ana  poUteness  soon  invited  him  to  improve^ 
Having  no  opporbmity  of  any  other  company, 
they  were  alwajrs  together;  and  as  they  owed 
their  pleasures  to  cash  olberv  tlMj  began  to  for- 
get that  any  pleasare  was  eqoyed  bdbro  tlMir 
mearing    Melisns^  frooi  faag  M^^ilid  vkll 
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her  comiNiny,  quickly  began  to  be  nneuy  in  her 
mbtencc,  uid  being  sufficiondy  convinced  of  the 
force  of  her  onderstanding,  and  finding,  as  he 
imagined,  such  a  conformity  of  temper  as  de- 
clared them  fonned  for  each  other,  adareised  her 
as  a  lover,  odet  no  very  long  courtship  obtained 
her  for  his  wife,  and  brougM  her  next  winter  to 
town  in  triumph. 

Now  began  their  infelicity.  Melisius  had 
onl^  seen  her  in  one  aoene,  where  there  was  no 
vanety  of  objects,  to  produce  the  proper  excite- 
ments to  contrary  desires.  They  had  both  loved 
solitude  and  reflection,  where  tKere  was  nothing 
but  solitude  and  reflection  to  be  loved ;  but  when 
they  came  into  public  liffL  lanthe  discovered 
those  passions  wnich  acciclent  rather  than  hy- 
pocrisy had  hitherto  concealed.  She  was  in-' 
deed,  not  without  the  power  of  thinking,  but  was 
wholly  without  the  exertion  of  that  power  when 
either  g^joty  or  splendour  played  on  her  inwp 
ginacion.  '^he  was  expe:t8ive  in  her  diversions, 
vehement  in  her  passions,  insatiate  of  pleasore, 
however  dangeious  to  her  reputation,  and  eager 
of  applause,  by  whottisoever  it  might  be  ^en. 
This  was  the  wife  which  Melissus  the< philoac^ 
pher  fonnd  in  Us  retirement,  and  from  whom  he 
expected  an  aasodate  in  his;  studies,  4nd  an  a»* 
aislant  to  his  virtues. 

Prosapius,  upon  the  death  of  kn  ^jrouqger  bro- 
ther, that  the  fejnily  might  not  be  extinct,  married 
his  housekeeper,  and  has  ever  since  been  com* 
plaining  to  hm  friends  that  mean  notions  are  in- 
stilled mto  his  children,  that  he  is  ashamed  to  sit 
at  his  own  table,  and  that  his  house  is  uneasy  to 
him  for  want  of  suitable  companions. 

Avaro,  master  of  a  very  large  estate,  took  a 
woman  of  bad  reputation,  recommended  to  him 
by  a  rich  uncley  who  made  that  marriage  the 
eondition  on  which  be  should  be  his  heir.  Avaro 
now  wonders  to  perceive  his  own  fortune,  his 
wife's  and  his  uncle's^  insuflkiunt  to  give  him 
that  happlviess  which  is  to  be  found  only  with 
a  womanof  viftne. 

I  intend  to  treat  in  more  papers  on  this  import* 
•m  article  of  life,  and  shall,  therefore,  make  no 
vefieetion  upon  these  histories,  except  that  all 
whom  I  have  mentioned  failed  to  obtain  happi- 
ness, for  wantof  eonsiderii^  that  marriage  is  ttie 
strictest  tie  of  perpetual  friendship ;  tiut  there 
can  be  no  friendship  without  confidenoe,  and  no 
confidence  without  intesfrity ;  and  that  he  must 
expect  to  be  wretched,  who  pays  to  beauty,  riches, 
or  politenesa^  that  regard  which  only  virtue  and 
piety  can  daua. 


Ma  19L]      TvBSDAT,  Mat  tt,  1760. 
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It  is  nevw  witioui  very  melancholy  reflections, 
that  we  em  observe  tha  misconduct, 


induct,  or 
of  thaN«i%-«fao  seem,  bvths  foreaof 


understanding,  or  extent  of  knowledge,  exempt- 
ed from  the  general  frailties  of  human  nature,  and 
privileffed  from  the  common  infelicities  of  life. 
Thon^  the  worid  is  crowded  with  scenes  of  ca- 
lamity, we  look  upon  the  general  mass  of  wretch- 
edness with  very  little  regard,  and  ^  our  eyea 
upon  the  state  of  particular  persons,  whom  the 
eminenee  of  their  qualities  marks  put  fVom  the 
multitude ;  as  in  reading  an  account  of  a  battle, 
we  seldom  reflect  on  the  vulgar  heaps  of  slaugh- 
ter, but  follow  the  hero  with  our  whole  attention, 
thioofffa  aU  the  varieties  of  his  fortune,  without  a 
thou|^t  of  the  thousands  that  are  failing  round 
him. 

With  the  same  kind  of  anxious  veneration  I 
have  for  manv  years  been  making  observations 
6n  the  life  of  t'olyphilus,  a  man  whom  all  his  ao- 

auaintances  have,  from  his  first  appearance  in 
le  world,  feared  for  the  quickness  of^bis  discern- 
ment, and  admired  for  the  multiplicitv  of  his  at- 
tainments, but  whose  progress'  m  life,  and  uso- 
fulness  to  mankind,  have  oeen  hindered  bj  the 
superfluity  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  celerity  of 
his  mind. 

Polyphilus  was  remarkable,  at  the  school,  for 
surpassing  all  hn  eompanions,  without  any  visi 
ble  application,  and  at  the  university  was  distin- 
guished eqdally  for  his  successful  progress,  as 
well  through  the  thorny  mazes  of  science,  as  the 
flowery  path  of  politer  Uterature,  without  any 
strict  confinement  to  hours  of  study,  or  remark- 
able forbearance  of  the  common  amusements  of 
young  men. 

When  Polyphilus  was  at  the  age  in  which  men 
usually  choose  their  profession,  and  i»«pare  to 
enter  into  a  public  character,  every  acaoemical 
eye  was  fixed  upon  him ;  all  were  curious  to  in- 
ouiro  what  this  universal  ^ius  would  fix  upon 
for  the  employtnent  of  his  Ufe ;  and  no  doubt  was 
made  but  that  he  would  leave  all  his  contempo- 
raries behind  him,  and  mount  to  the  highest  no- 
nonrs  of  that  class  in  which  he  should  enlist  hin>- 
self^  without  those  delays  and  pauses  which  must 
be  endured  by  meaner  abilities. 

Polyphilus,  though  by  no  means  insolent  or  as- 
simiing,  had  beensufliciendy  encouraged  by  un- 
interrupted success,  to  place  great  confidenoe  in 
his  own  parts ;  and  was  not  below  his  companions 
in  the  iiidul|^nce  of  liis  hopes,  and  expectations 
of  the  astonishment  with  which  the  worid  would 
be  struck,  when  first  his  lustre  should  break  out 
upon  it ;  nor  could  he  forbear  (for  whom  does 
not  constant  flattery  intoxicate?)  to  ioin  some- 
times in  the  mirth  of  his  friends,  at  the  sudden 
disfippearance  of  those,  who,  having  shone 
awhile,  and  drau-n  the  eyes  of  the  public  upon 
their  feeble  radianoa,  wero  now  doomed  to  nd« 
awa]r  before  bin. 

It  IS  natural  for  a  man  to  catch  advantageous 
notions  of  the  condition  which  those  with  whom 
he  converses  aro  striving  to  attain.  Polyphilus, 
in  a  ramble  to  London,  fell  accidentally  among 
the  physiciani^  and  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of^  turning  philosophy  to  profit,  and 
so  highly  deli({hted  with  a  new  theonr  of  fevers 
which  darted  into  his  imagination,  ana  which  a^ 
X0t  having  considered  it  a  few  hours,  he  found 
himself  able  to  maintain  against  all  the  advocates 
for  the  ancient  system,  that  he  resolved  to  apply 
himself  to  anatomy,  botany,  and  chymistry,  simI 
to  leave  no  part  unconouered,  either  of  the  aat 
■Bsl,  ndn«al»  of  vogstshis  kingloms, 
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Ha  therefore  read  uithors,  eonitmcted  tTstenif, 
wad  tried  expenments;  but  unhappily,  as  he  waa 
goiim  to  see  a  new  plant  in  flower  at  Chelsea,  he 
met,  in  crossing  Westminster  to  take  water,  the 
clwLncellor's  coach ;  he  had  the  curiositj  to  follow 
him  into  the  halL  where  a  remarkable  cause  hap- 
MHied  to  be  tried,  and  found  himself  able  to  pro- 
duce so  many  arguments,  which  the  lawyers  had 
omitted  on  both  sides,  that  he  determineSi  to  quit 
physic  for  a  profession  in  which  be  found  it  would 
be  so  easy  to  excel,  and  which  promised  higher 
honours,  and  larger  profits,  writbout  melancnoly 
■Uendance  upon  misery,  mean  submission  to 
peevishness,  and  continual  interruption  of  rest 
and  pleasure. 

He  inunediately  took  chambers  in  the  Temple, 
bought  a  common-place  book,  and  confined  him- 
■elffor  some  months  to  the  penisal  of  the  statutes, 
year4H>oks,  pleadings,  anid  reports;  he  was  a 
constant  heaier  of  the  courts,  and  began  to  put 
oases  with  reasonable  aocnracy.  But  he  soon 
discovered,. by  considering  the  fortune  of  lawyers, 
that  preferment  was  not  to  be  got  by  aeuteness, 
learning,  and  eloquence.  He  was  perplexed  by 
the  absurdities  of  attorneys,  and  misrepresenta^ 
tions  made  by  his  clients  of  their  own  causes,  by 
the  useless  anxiety  of  one,  and  the  incessant  im- 
portunity of  another;  he  began  to  repent  of  hav- 
ing devoted  himself  to  a  study,  which  was  so  nar^ 
row  in  its  comprehension,  that  it  could  never 
eanry  his  name  to  any  other  country,  and  thought 
it  unworthy  of  a  man  of  parts  to  sell  his  life  only 
for  money.  The  barrenness  of  his  fellow-stu- 
doits  forced  him  generally  into  other  company 
at  his  hours  of  entertainment,  and  among  the  va- 
rieties of  conversation  through  which  his  curi- 
E*'  was  daily  wandering,  ho,  by  chance,  min- 
at  a  tavern  with  some  intelligent  officers  of 
nny.  A  man  of  letters  was  easilv  daaled 
with  the  gayety  of  their  appearance,  ana  soflened 
into  kinmiess  by  the  pohteness  of  their  address; 
he  therefore,  cultivated  this  new  acquaintance, 
and  when  he  saw  how  readily  thejr  found  in  every 
place  admission  and  regard,  ana  how  lamiliariy 
thev  mingled  with  every  rarik  and  order  of  irien, 
he  began  to  feel  his  heart  beat  for  military  ho- 
nours, and  wondered  how  the  prejudices  of  the 
miiversity  should  make  him  so  long  insensible  of 
that  ambition,  which  has  fired  so  many  hearts  in 
every  age,  and  negligent  of  that  calling,  which  is, 
above  ul  others,  universally  and  invariably  illus- 
trious, and  which  sves,  even  to  the  exterior  ap- 
pearance of  its  prtwessors,  a  dignity  and  freedom 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

These  fovourable  impressions  were  made  still 
deeper  by  his  conversation  with  ladies,  whose  r»> 
fara  for  soldiers  he  could  not  observe,  without 
irishing  himself  one  of  that  happy  fraternity,  to 
which  the  female  world  seemea  to  have  devcied 
their  charms  and  their  kindness.  The  love  of 
knowledge,  which  was  still  his  predominant  in- 
clination, was  gratified  hj  the  recital  of  advien- 
tares,  aiid  accounts  of  foreign  countries;  and 
therefore  he  concluded  that  tlMre  was  no  way  of 
life  in  which  all  his  views  could  so  complelely 
concentre  as  in  that  of  a  soldier.  In  the  art  cif 
war  he  thought  it  not  difficult  to  excel,  having  ob- 
•ervcd  his  new  friends  not  very  inuch  versed  in 
the  principles  of  tactics  or  fortification ;  he  there- 
fere  staidied  all  the  military  writera,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and,  in  a  short  time,  could  tell  how 
to  have  gaiaed  evtrj  remarkable  battle  that  haa 


been  lost  from  the  beginning  of  the  worid.  He 
often  showed  at  table  how  Alexander  should  have 
been  checkiNl  in  his  conquests,  what  was  the  fa- 
tal error  at  Pharsalia,  how  Charles  of  Sweden 
might  have  escaped  his  ruin  at  Pultowa,  and 
Marlborough  might  have  been  made  to  repent 
his  temerity  at  Blenheim.  He  intrenched  armies 
upon  iMtper  so  that  no  superiority  of  numbers 
could  force  them,  and  modelled  in  clay  many 
impregnable  fortresses,  on  which  all  the  present 
arts  of  attack  would  be  exhausted  without  ef- 
fect 

'  Poljrphilus,  in  a  short  time,  obtained  a  commis- 
sion; but  before  he  could  rub  off  the  solemnity 
of  a  scholar,  and  gain  the  true  air  of  mihtary  vi- 
vacity, a  war  was  declared,  and  forces  sent  to 
the  continent  Here  Polyphilus  nnhappilv 
found  that  study  alone  woukl  not  make  a  sol- 
dier; for  being  much  accustomed  to  think,  he 
let  the  sense  of  danger  sink  into  his  mind,  and 
felt  at  the  approecn  of  any  action,  that  terror 
which  a  sentence  of  death  would  faave  brou^ 
upon  him.  He  saw  that,  instead  of  conquering 
thor  fears,  the  endeavour  of  his  jgay  friends  was 
only  to  escape  them ;  but  his  philosophy  chained 


his  mind  to  its  object,  and  rather  loaded  him 
with  shackles  than  furnished  him  with  arms. 
He,  however,  suppressed  hu  misery  in  silence, 
and  paseed  tnrouflh  the  campaign  with  honour, 
but  found  himsdf  utteriy  unidde  to  support 
another. 

He  then  had  recourse  again  to  his  books,  and 
continued  to  range  firom  one  study  to  another. 
As  I  usually  visit  him  once  a  month,  and  am  ad- 
mitted to  mm  without  previous  notice^  I  have 
found  him  within  this  last  half  year  deaphering 
the  Chinese  language,  making  a  farce,  collecting 
a  vocabulary  ofme  obsolete  terms  of  tlie  English 
law,  writing  an  inquiry  concerning  die  ancient 
Corinthian  brass,  and  forming  a  new  scheme  of 
the  variations  of  the  needle. 

Thus  is  this  powerful  genius,  which  might 
have  extended  the  sphere  of  any  science,  or  be- 
nefited the  world  in  any  profession,  dissipated 
in  a  boundless  variety,  without  profit  to  others  oi 
himself!  He  makes  sudden  irruptions  into  the 
regions  of  knowledge,  and  sees  all  obstacles  give 
way  before  him :  but  he  never  stays  long  enough 
to  complete  his  conquest,  to  establish  laws,  or 
bring  away  the  spoils. 

Such  is  oflen  the  folly  of  men,  whom  nature 
has  enabled  to  obtain  skill  and  knowledge,  on 
terms  so  easy,  that  they  have  no  sense  of  tne  va- 
lue of  the  acquisition ;  they  are  qualified  to  make 
such  speedy  progress  in  learning,  that  they  tliink 
themselves  at  liberty  to  loiter  in  the  way,  and  by 
turning  aside  after  every  new  object,lose  the  nee^ 
like  Atalanta,  to  slower  competitors,  who  praas 
diligendy  forward,  and  whose  foree  is  Aiceled 
to  a  single  point. 

I  have  often  thought  those  happy  that  have 
been  fixed,  from  the  mst  dawn  of  thought,  in  a 
determination  to  some  state  of  Ufe,  by  the  choice 
of  one  whose  authority  may  preclude  caprice, 
and  whose  influence  imy  prejudice  them  m  &• 
vour  of  his  opinion.  The  general  precept  of 
consulting  the  genius  is  of  little  use,  unms  wo 
are  told  Ik>w  the  genius  can  be  known.  If  it  is 
to  be  discovered  only  by  experini^t,  life  will  be 
lost  before  the  resolution  can  be  fixed ;  if  any 
other  indications  are  to  be  found,  they  may,  j 
haps,  be  very  eariy  diacemd.    At  leaat,  i 
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miacarry  in  an  attempt  be  a  proof  of  having  mia- 
taken  the  direction  of  the  genius^  men  appear 
not  less  frequentlj  deceived  with  regard  to 
themselves  than  to  others ;  and  therefore  no  one 
has  much  reason  to  complain  that  his  life  was 
planned  out  bT  his  friends,  or  to  be  confident 
that  he  should  have  had  either  more  honour  or 
happiness,  by  being  abandoned  to  the  chance  of 
his  own  fancy. 

It  was  said  of  tho  learned  Bisliop  Sanderson, 
that  when  he  was  preparing  his  lectures,  he  he- 
silated  so  much,  and  rejected  so  often,  tliat,  at  the 
time  of  reading,  he  was  often  forced  to  produce, 
not  what  was  best,  but  what  happened  to  be  at 
hand.  This  will  be  the  state  of  every  man  who, 
in  the  choice  of  his  employment,  balances  all  tlie 
arguments  on  every  side ;  the  complication  Is  so 
intricate,  the  motives  and  objections  so  numerous, 
there  is  so  much  play  for  the  imsftination,  and 
80  much  remains  m  the  power  of  others,  that 
reason  is  forced  at  last  to  rest  in  neutrality,  the 
decision  devolves  into  the  hands  of  chance,  and 
after  a  great  part  of  life  spent  in  inquiries  which 
can  never  be  resolved,  the  rest  must  often  pass 
in  repenting  the  unnecessary  delay,  and  can  be 
useful  to  few  other  purposes  than  to  warn  others 
against  the  same  foUy ;  and  to  show,  that  of  two 
•tates  of  life  equally  consistent  with  religion 
and  virtue,  he  who  chooses  earliest  chooses 
best 
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No.  20.]      SATuaoAT,  Mat  26,  175a 
Adp^ubnmpkmUrms,  Eg§  te  inhu  €t  im  emie  n»vL 

PKKSIUS. 

8ueh  p«f  eantry  bt  to  the  pnoplii  riiowi ; 
Tlirrr  boatt  thy  horfif'*  tmpptufii  and  thy  own  { 
I  know  tha«  to  thy  hotton,  rroBi  wilhis 
TV  •haliow  eeutro,  to  thy  utuMMt  akin. 


AMowothe  numerous  stratagems,  by  which  pride 
endeavours  to  recommend  folly  to  regard,  there 
in  scarcely  one  that  meets  with'less  succchs  than 
affectation,  or  a  perpetual  dingtiise  of  the  real 
character,  by  fictitious  appearances ;  whether  it 
be,  that  everj  man  hate's  falsehood,  from  the  na- 
tural congmity  of  truths  to  his  faculties  of  reason, 
or  that  every  man  is  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his 
understanding,  and  thinks  his  discernment  con- 
sequently called  in  question,  whenever  any  thing 
is  exhibited  under  a  oorrowed  form. 

This  aversion  to  all  kinds  of  disguise,  whatp 
erer  befits  cause,  is  universally  diffused,  and  in- 
'  p  in  action  ;^  nor  is  it  necessary,  that  to 
te  detestation  or  excite  continnpt,  any 
should  be  invaded,  or  any  competition 
attempted ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  there  is  an  in- 
tention to  deceive,  an  intention  which  every 
haul  swells  to  oppose,  and  every  tongue  is  busy 
to  detect 

This  reflection  was  awakened  in  my  mind  by 
a  very  common  practice  among  my  oorresponct* 
ents,  of  writing  under  characters  which  they 
cannot  support,  which  are  of  no  use  to  the  ex- 
planation or  enforcement  of  that  which  they  do- 
■dribe  or  recommend;  and  which,  therefore, 
■nee  they  assume  them  only  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
playing their  abilities,  I  will  advise  them  for  the 
future  to  ibrbetfy  aa  laborious  without  advan- 


It  is  almoflt  a  general  ambitioB  of  those  who 
favour  me  with  their  advice  for  the  regulation  of 
my  conduct,  or  their  contribution  for  the  assist* 
ance  of  my  understanding,  to  affect  the  style  and 
the  names  of  ladies.  And  I  cannot  always  with- 
hold some  expression  of  anger,  like  Sir  Hugh  in 
tlie  comedy,  when  I  happen  to  find  that  a  woman 
has  a  beard.  I  must  therefore  warn  the  gentle 
Phyllis,  tliat  she  send  me  no  more  letters  from  tho 
Horse  Guards ;  and  require  of  Belinda,  that  she 
be  content  to  resign  her  pretensions  to  female 
elegance,  till  she  has  lived  three  weeks  without 
hearing  the  politics  of  Batson's  coffeehouse.  I 
must  indulge  myself  in  the  liberty  of  observatioiiy 
that  there  were  some  allusions  m  Chloris's  pro- 
duction, sufficient  to  show  that  Bracton  and 
Plowden  are  her  favourite  authors ;  and  that 
Euphelia  has  not  been  long  enough  at  home,  to 
wear  out  all  the  traces  of  the  phraseology,  wmch 
she  leamed  in  the  expedition  to  Carthagena. 

Among  all  my  female  friends,  there  was  none 
who  gave  me  more  trouble  to  decypher  her  true 
character  than  Penthesilea.  whose  letter  lay 
upon  my  desk  three  days  before  I  could  fix  upon 
the  real  writer.  There  was  a  confusion  of  ima- 
ges, and  medley  of  barbarity,  which  held  me  long 
m  suspense ;  till  by  perseverance  I  disentangled 
the  perplexity,  ana  found  that  Penthesilea  is  the 
son  of  a  wealthy  stock-jobber,  who  spends  hie 
morning  under  his  father's  eye  in  Chaiige-alle;|r« 
dines  at  a  tavern  in  Covent-garden,  passes  hia 
evening  in  the  play-house,  and  part  or  the  nifl^t 
at  a  gaming-table,  and  having  leamed  the  dia- 
lects of  these  various  regions,  lias  mingled  them 
all  in  a  studied  compoeiuon. 

When  Lee  was  once  told  by  a  critic,  that  it  waa 
very  easy  to  write  like  a  madman ;  he  answered, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  write  like  a  madman,  but 
easy  enough  to  write  like  a  fool ;  and  I  hope  to 
be  excused  by  my  kind  contributors,  if  in  imita^ 
tion  of  this  great  author^  I  presume  to  remind 
them,  that  it  is  much  easier  not  to  write  like  a 
man,  than  to  write  like  a  woman. 

I  have,  indeed,  some  ingenious  well-wisherL 
who,  without  disparting  from  tlieirsex,  have  found 
very  wonderful  appellations.  A  very^  smart  let* 
ter  lias  been  sent  me  from  a  puny  enrign,  signed 
Ajax  Telamonius ;  another,  in  recommendation 
of  a  new  treatise  upon  cards,  from  a  gamester, 
who  calls  himself  sesostris :  and  another  upon 
the  improvements  of  the  fishery,  from  Diodesian ; 
but  as  these  seem  only  to  have  picked  up  their 
appellations  by  chartce,  without  endeavouring  at 
any  particular  imposture,  their  improprieties  are 
ratner  instayices  of  blunder  than  of  affectation, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  equally  fitted  to  inflame 
the  Imstile  passions:  for  it  is  not  folly  but  pride, 
not  error,  but  deceit,  which  the  worid  means  to 
persecute,  when  it  raises  the  full  cry  of  nature  to 
ount  down  af&ctation. 

The  hatred  which  dissimulation  always  draws 
upon  itself  is  so  great,  that  if  I  did  not  know  how 
much  cunning  differs  trom  wisdom,  I  should  won* 
der  tfiat  any  men  have  so  little  knowledge  of  their 
own  interest,  as  to  aspire  to  wear  a  mask  for 
life ;  to  try  to  impose  upon  the  worid  a  charao- 
ter,  to  which  they  feel  themselves  void  of  any 
just  claim :  and  to  haxard  their  quiet,  their  fame^ 
and  even  their  profit,  by  exposing  themselves  to 
the  danger,  of  that  reproach,  malevolence,  and 
neglect,  which  such  a  discovery  as  they  have  al- 
wi[jra  lo  fear  will  6wtaiiil J  bring  upon  then. 
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It  iiii|ht  be  imaged  that  the  blauan  of  rapq- 
tation  Mould  oonaiat  in  the  satiafaction  of  hftving 
our  opinion  of  our  own  merit  eonfirroed  by  the 
Buffrage  of  the  public ;  and  that,  to  be  eztoiied 
for  a  quality,  which  a  man  knows  himself  to 
want,  should  give  him  do  other  happiness  than 
to  be  mistaken  for  the  owner  of  an  estate,  over 
which  he  chances  to  be  travelling.  But  he  who 
subsists  upon  aflectat^on,  knows  nothing  of  this 
delicacy  ;  like  a  desperate  adventurer  m  com- 
merce, he  takes  up  reputation  upon  trust,  mortp 
pges  possessions  which  he  never  had,  and  en- 
joys, to  the  fatal  hour  of  bankruptcy,  though  with 
a  thousand  terrors  and  anxieties,  the  unneces- 
■arv  splendour  of  borrowed  riches. 

AflTcctation  is  always  to  be  distinguished  from 
h^-pociisy,  as  being  the  art  ofcounterfeiting  those 
qualities  which  we  might  with  innocence  and 
safety,  be  known  to  want.  Thus  the  man  who, 
to  carry  on  any  fraud,  or  to  conceal  any  crime, 
pretends  to  rigours  of  devotion,  and  exactness  of 
nfe,  is  guilty  of  hypocrisy ;  and  his  guilt  is  great- 
er, as  me  end,  fur  which  he  puts  on  the  false  ap- 
pearance, is  more  pernicious.  But  he  that,  with 
an  awkward  address,  and  unpleasing  counte- 
nance, boasts  of  the  conquests  made  by  him 
among  the  ladies,  and  counts  over  the  thousands 
which  he  might  have  possessed  if  he  would  have 
submitted  to  theyoke  of  matrimony,  is  chargeap 
ble  only  with  aficctation.  H3rpocns^  is  the  ne- 
cessary burthen  of  villany,  afiectation  part  of 
the  chosen  trappings  of  foll^;  the  one  completes 
a  villain,  the  other  only  hnishes  a  fop.  Con- 
tempt is  the  proper  punishment  of  aflectation,  and 
detestation  the  just  consequence  of  hypocrisy. 

With  the  hypocrite  it  is  not  at  present  my  in- 
tention to  expostulate,  though  even  he  might  be 
taught  the  excellency  of  virtue,  by  the  necessity 
of  seeming  to  be  virtuous  ;  but  the  man  of  afiectp 
ation  may.  perhaps,  be  reclaimed,  by  finding 
how  little  he  is  likely  to  gain  by  perpetual  con- 
straint and  incessant  viguance,  and  how  much 
more  securely  he  might  make  his  way  to  esteem, 
by  cultivating  real,  than  displaying  counterfeit 
qualities. 

Every  thing  future  is  to  be  estimated,  by  a  wise 
man,  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  attaining 
it,  and  its  value,  when  attained  ;  and  neither  of 
these  considerations  will  much  contribute  to  the 
encouragement  of  affectation.  For,  if  the  pinna- 
cles of  tame  be,  at  best,  slippery,  how  unsteady 
must  his  footing  be  who  stands  upon  pinnacles 
without  foundation !  If  praise  be  made  oy  the  in- 
constancy and  maliciousness  of  those  who  most 
confer  iL  a  blessing  which  no  man  can  promise 
himself  from  the  most  conspicuous  merit  and  vi- 
gorous industry,  how  faint  must  be  the  hope  of 
gaining  it,  when  the  uncertainty  is  multiplied  by 
3ie  weakness  of  the  pretensions !  He  that  puN 
sues  fame  with  just  claims,  trusts  his  happiness 
to  the  winds :  but  he  that  endeavours  after  it  by 
false  merit,  has  to  fear,  not  only  the  violence  of 
the  storm,  but  the  leaks  of  his  vessel  Though 
he  should  happen  to  keep  above  water  for  a  time, 
by  the  help  of  a  soft  breexe,  and  a  calm  sea,  at  the 
first  gust  he  must  ineyitabhr  founder,  with  this 
melancholy  reflection,  that,  ifne  would  have  been 
content  with  his  natural  station,  he  might  have 
escaped  his  calamity.  Afiectation  may  possibly 
succeed  for  a  time,  and  a  man  may,  by  great  at- 
tention, persuade  others,  that  he  really  baa  the  I 
qualitiMofwhichhepcaiiiBMaloboMti  biiLthtl 


hour  will  come  when  he  aboold  excit  th«i^  and 
then,  wfaatevef  be  enjo]red  in  praise,  he  murtMif* 
wr  in  fepioadk' 

AppUnae  and  admiratioa  are  by  no  meana  to 
be  counted  among  the  neeessariea  of  life,  and 
therefore  anjr  indirect  arts  to  obtain  them  have 
very  little  claim  to  pardon  or  compaaaion.  There 
b  scarcely  any  man  without  aome  valuable  or 
improveable  quahties,  by  which  be  might  alwaya 
secure  himself  from  contempt  And  perhaps  ex- 
emption from  ignominy  is  the  most  eligible  repu- 
tation, as  freedom  from  pain  is,  among  some  phi- 
losopheia,  the  definition  of  happiness. 

u  we  therefore  compare  the  value  of  the  praise 
obtained  by  fictitious  excellence,  even  while  the 
cheat  is  yet  undiscovered,  with  that  kindneas 
which  every  man  may  suit  by  hia  virtue,  and  that 
esteem  to  which  roost  men  may  rise  by  common 
understanding  steadily  and  honeatljr  applied,  wo 
shall  find  that  when  from  the  adscititious  happi- 
ness all  the  deductions  are  made  by  fear  and 
casualty,  there  will  remain  nothing  equiponde- 
rant to  the  security  of  truth.  The  state  of  the 
possessor  of  humble  virtues,  to  the  afiectcr  of 
great  excellenoes,  is  that  of  a  small  cottage  of 
stone,  to  the  palace  raised  with  ice  by  the  Em 

f>rcss  of  Russia ;  it  was  for  a  time  splendid  and 
uminous,  but  the  first  sunshine  melted  it  to  no- 
thing. 


No.  SI.]      TuKSDAT,  Mat  S9,  1 75a 

Terrm  *mlmti/erm9  kerhma,  emdemin*  nmcentta 
Pimtritf  et  mrticm praxiwM  t^t,  r9»0  ««f.       otio 

Our  bane  aiid  phjrtic  the  MUBr  earth  bestowa, 
Aad  aoiir  ClM  BoiMiiiaB  settle  Uooau  Ihe  roec. 

EvxaT  man  is  prompted  by  the  love  of  himself  to 
imagine,  that  he  possesses  some  qualities  supe- 
rior, either  in  kind  or  in  degree,  to  those  whidi 
he  sees  allotted  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and, 
whatever  apparent  disadvantages  he  may  suffer 
in  the  comparison  with  others,  he  has  some  invi- 
sible distinctions,  some  latent  reserve  of  excel- 
lence, which  he  throws  into  the  balance,  and  by 
which  he  generally  fancies  that  it  is  turned  in  his 
favour. 

The  studious  and  speculative  part  of  mankind 
always  seem  to  consider  their  fraternity  as 
placed  in  a  state  of  opposition  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  tumult  of  pubUc  business ;  and 
have  pleased  themselves  from  age  to  age  wtth  oe 
lebrating  the  felicity  of  their  own  condition,  and  ^ 
without  recounting  the  perplexity  of  politica,  the 
dangera  of  greatness,  the  anxietiea  ojf  arabnon^ 
and  the  miseries  of  richest 

Amon|[  the  numerous  topics  of  declamation, 
that  their  industry  has  discovered  on  this  subiecL 
there  is  none  which  they  press  with  greater  e£ 
forts,  or  on  which  they  have  more  copioualy  laid 
out  their  reason  and  their  imasinatioQ,  than  tho 
insubility  of  high  stations,  and  the  neertaintj 
with  which  the  profits  and  honoura  tn  poaseae* 
ed,  that  must  be  acquirsd  with  ao  much  baiiid^ 
vinUnce  and  labour. 

This  they  appear  to  oonaider  M  an  incfiefft* 
Me  argument  agaipat  the  choiee  of  the  ■Cataaoip 
and  the  warrior ;  and  swell  with  eonfidsMe  of 
victory,  thus  furnished  by  the  Moaea  with  th« 
a  be  UuBldt  wd  wkiBh  «• 
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■It  or  ■treogth  of  their  tdrertaries  can  dud*  or 


It  wu  well  known  bj  experience  to  the  na- 
tiona  which  employod  ele|ihanta  in  war,  that 
though  by  the  terror  of  their  bulk,  and  the  vio> 
IcQce  of  their  impreasions,  they  often  threw  the 
enemy  into  diaoraer,  yet  there  waa  alwaya  dan- 

S\T  in  the  use  of  them,  very  nearly  equivalent  to 
e  advantage ;  lor  if  their  first  cnurge  could  be 
■upported,  they  were  easily  driven  back  upon 
their  confederates ;  they  then  broke  through  the 
troops  behind  them,  and  made  no  less  havoc  in 
the  precipitation  of  their  retreat,  than  in  the  fury 
of  their  onset 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  have  ao  vehe- 
mently urged  the  inconveniences  and  danger  of 
an  active  bfe,  have  not  made  use  of  arguments 
that  may  be  retorted  with  equal  force  unon  them- 
selves ;  and  whether  the  happiness  ot  a  candi- 
date for  literary  fame  bo  not  subject  to  the  same 
uncertainty  with  that  of  him  who  ^[ovems  pro- 
vinces, commands  armies,  presides  m  the  senate, 
or  dictates  in  the  cabinet 

That  eminence  of  learning  is  not  to  be  gained 
without  labour,  at  least  etjuul  to  that  which  any 
other  kind  of  greatness  can  require,  will  bo  al- 
lowed by  those  who  wish  to  elevate  the  charac- 
ter of  a  scholar ;  since  they  cannot  but  know, 
that  every  human  acuuisition  is  valuable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difficulty  employed  in  its  attain- 
ment And  that  those  who  have  gained  the  es- 
teem and  veneration  of  the  world,  by  their  know- 
ledge or  their  gcMiius,  aro  by  no  means  exempt 
from  the  solicitude  wiiich  any  other  kind  of  dig- 
nity produces,  may  be  copjcctured  from  the  in- 
numerable artiticcs  which  they  make  use  of  to 
degrade  a  superior,  to  repress  a  rival,  or  obstruct 
a  follower ;  artifices  so  gross  and  mean,  as  to 

Iirove  evidently  how  much  a  man.  may  excel  in 
earning  without  being  either  more  wiae  or  more 
virtuous  than  those  whose  ignorance  he  pities  or 
despises. 

Notliing  therefore  remains,  by  which  tlie  stu- 
dent can  gratify  his  desire  of  appearing  to  have 
built  his  happiness  on  a  more  firm  basis  tlian  his 
antagonist,  except  the  cnrtainty  with  which  his 
honours  are  enjoyed.  The  garlands  gained  by 
the  heroes  of  hterature  must  be  gathered  from 
•ummits  equally  didicult  to  climb  with  those  tliat 
bear  the  civic  or  triumphal  wreaths,  they  must  be 


worn  with  equal  emT,  and  guarded  with  equal 
care  from  those  hands  that  are  always  employed 
in  e^rts  to  tear  tliem  away ;  the  only  remaining 


hope  is,  that  their  verdure  is  more  lasting,  and 
that  they  are  less  likely  to  fade  by  time,  or  less 
obnoxious  to  the  blasts  of  accident 

Even  this  hope  will  receive  very  little  encou- 
ragement from  the  examination  ot  the  history  of 
learning,  or  observation  of  the  fate  of  scholars  in 
the  present  age.  tf  we  look  back  into  past  times, 
we  nnd  innumerable  names  of  authors  once  in 
Ijgh  reputation,  read  perhaps  by  the  beautiful, 
<|Qoted  oy  the  witty,  and  commented  on  by  the 
grave;  but  of  whom  we  now  know  only  that  they 
once  exieted.  If  we  consider  the  distribution  of 
literaiy  fame  in  our  own  time,  we  shall  find  it  a 
BHioB  of  very  uncertain  tenure ;  sometimes 
mtd  by  a  andden  caprice  of  the  public,  and 
I  CmoaefTed  to  a  new  favourite,  tor  no  other 
iiiiW  than  that  he  is  new  j  sometimes  refused 
le  long  labour  aad  eminent  oeaert,  and  sometimes 
ipM4  ^  ^^  ^Iv!^  pntenmiaj  lost  aooM- 


timea  by  Mcnrity  tad  negligenca,  and  aoiaetimee 
by  too  diligent  endeavours  to  retain  it* 

A  successful  author  is  equally  in  dan^r  of 
the  dimunition  of  his  fame,  wnether  he  contmuea 
or  ceases  to  write.  The  regard  of  the  public  is 
not  to  be  kept. but  by  tribute,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  past  service  will  quickly  languish,  un* 
less  successive  performances  frequently  revive  iL 
Yet  in  every  new  attempt  there  is  new  hasard, 
and  there  are  few  who  do  not,  at  some  unlucky 
time,  injure  their  own  characters  by  attempting 
to  enlarge  theih. 

There  are  many  possible  causes  of  that  ine- 
auality  which  we  ihav  so  frequently  observe  in 
tiie  performances  of  tne  same  man,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  which  no  ability  or  industnria  sufB- 
ciently  secured,  and  which  have  so  often  aulliod 
the  splendour  of  genius,  that  the  wit,  aa  well  aa 
the  conoueror,  may  be  properly  cautioned  not  to 
indulge  nis  pride  with  too  early  triumphs,  but  to 
defer  to  the  end  of  life  his  estimate  ofnappineaa 


-UlHmm  9tmp*r 


ErpecUmdm  4ie9  AtfutMi,  dMqut  be0iu$ 
Jnt§  0bitmm  iimm  tupr  tmmqu*/km*f  dehA 

But  no  fhiil  man,  hownrar  great  or  hijfh. 

Can  b«  eoucluiled  bleaa'd  before  he  die.        looifoff. 

Among  the  motives  that  urge  an  author  to  un- 
dertakings by  which  his  reputation  is  impaired, 
one  of  the  most  frequent  mus^  be  mentioned  with 
tenderness,  becaose  it  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
his  follies,  but  his  miseries.  It  very  oflen  hap- 
pens that  the  works  of  learning  or  ot  wit  are  per-- 
tormod  at  the  direction  of  those  by  whom  they 
are  to  be  rewarded ;  the  writer  has  not  alwaya 
the  choice  of  his  subject,  but  is  compelled  to  ac- 
cept any  task  which  is  thrown  before  him,  with- 
out much  consideration  of  his  own  convenience, 
and  without  time  to  prepare  himself  by  previous 
studies. 

Miscarriages  of  this  kind  are  likewise  frequent- 
ly the  con8e(|tience  of  that  acquaintance  with  the 
great,  which  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  privileges  of  literature  and  genius.  A  man 
who  has  once  learned  to  think  himself  exalted  by 
familiarity  with  those  whom  nothing  but  their 
birth,  or  their  fortunes,  or  such  stations  as  are 
seldom  gained  by  moral  excellence,  set  above 
him,  will  not  be  long  without  submitting  his  un- 
derstandin;^  to  their  conduct ;  ho  will  suflbr  them 
to  prcscribie  the  course  of  his  studies,  and  employ 
hiin  for  their  own  purposes  either  of  diversion  o^ 
interest  His  desire  of  pleasing  those  whose  fa- 
vour he  has  weakly  maue  necessary  to  hiniseli^ 
will  not  sutfor  him  always  to  consider  how  little 
he  is  qualified  for  the  work  imposed.  Either  hia 
vanity  will  tempt  him  to  conceal  hia  defidenciea, 
or  that  cowardice,  which  always  encroaches  faaC 
upon  such  as  spend  their  lives  m  the  company  of 
persons  higher  than  themselves,  will  not  leave 
nim  resolution  to  assert  the  liberty  of  choice. 

But,  though  we  suppose  that  a  man  by  his  for- 
tune can  avoid  the  necessity  of  dependence,  and 
by  his  spirit  can  repel  the  usurpaUons  of  patron- 
age, yet  he  may  easily,  by  writing  long,  nappen 
to  write  ill.  There  is  a  general  aocccsaion  of 
events  in  which  contraries  are  produced  by  peri- 
odkal  vicissitudea ;  labour  and  care  are  reward- 
ed with  success,  success  producea  confidence, 
confldence  relaxes  industry,  and  negligence  ruiaa 
that  reputation  which  aocumc j  had  raiaed. 
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He  thftt  hmppena  not  to  be  lulled  b^  praine  in- 
to supinenesii,  may  be  animated  by  it  to  undci^ 
taiungs  above  hia  atrenj^  or  incited  to  fancy 
hifwmt  alike  qualified  for  every  kind  of  compo- 
aiticn,  and  able  to  comply  with  the  public  taRtc 
through  all  its  variations.  By  some  opinion  like 
ffan,  many  men  have  been  encaged,  at  an  ad- 
duced age  in  attempts  which  they  had  not  time 
to  complete,  and  aflcr  a  few  weak  efforts,  sunk 
into  the  grave  with  vexation  to  see  the  risin^ir  ge- 
— ration  gain  ground  upon  them.  From  Uiese 
iulures  the  highest  genius  is  not  exempt ;  that 
judgment  which  appears  so  penetrating,  when  it 
If  employed  upon  tne  works  of  others,  very  oden 
Mb  where  interest  or  passion  can  exert  their  pow- 
er. Wo  are  blinded  in  examining  our  own  la- 
bours b^  innumerable  prejudices.  Our  juvenile 
compositions  please  us,  because  they  bring  to  our 
minas  the  remembrance  of  youth ;  our  later  per- 
Ibmianccs  we  are  ready  to  esteem,  because  we 
ate  unwilling  to  think  that  we  have  made  no 
improvement ;  what  flows  easily  from  the  pen 
charms  us,  because  we  read  with  pleasure  tiuit 
which  flatten  our  opinion  of  our  own  powers ; 
what  was  composed  with  great  struggles  of  tlie 
mind  we  do  not  easilv  reject,  because  we  cannot 
bear  that  so  much  labour  should  be  fruitless. 
But  the  reader  has  none  of  these  prepossessions, 
and  wondera  that  the  author  is  so  unlike  himself, 
without  considering  that  the  same  soil  will,  with 
different  culture,  a&rd  different  products. 


NaK.]      Satuedat,  Junb  8,  1750. 

^^^Efmuee  ttmdimm  rate  diviU  vrii« 

/fee  rnde  quid  prosit  vidtm  infenium ;  alteritu  m 

jIUerm  p—cU  opem  res  *t  eomjurat  umice,  hob. 

IVldMNit  a  ^nhw  learninir  mmih  ia  vais  { 
Aad  without  lejriiiiiir  F<^iiiiiii  Hiiki*  acMin ; 
Tlwir  furce  ttuited  cruwiu  tba  aiirlgktJy  reipi. 

ELPRIirSTOIf. 

Wit  and  Learning  were  the  children  of  Apollo, 
br  different  mothere :  Wit  was  the  offspring  of 
Enphrosyne,  and  resembled  her  in  cheerfulness 
ana  vivacity:  Learning  was  bom  of  Sophia,  and 
retained  her  seriousness  and  caution.  As  their 
mothera  were  rivals,  they  were  bred  up  by  them 
from  their  birth  in  habitual  opposition,  and  all 
means  were  so  incessantly  employed  to  impress 
upon  them  a  hatred  and  contempt  of  each  other, 
that  though  Apollo,  who  foresaw  the  ill  eflocts  of 
their  discord,  endeavoured  to  soften  them,  by  di- 
viding his  regard  equally  between  them,  yet  his 
impartiality  and  kindnefs  were  without  effect ; 
the  material  animosity  was  deeply  rooted,  having 
been  intermingled  with  their  first  ideas,  and  was 
confirmed  every  hour,  as  fresh  opportunities  oc- 
curred of  exerting  it.  No  sooner  were  they  of 
age  to  be  received  into  the  apartments  of  tlie 
other  celestials,  than  Wit  began  to  entertain  Ve- 
nus at  her  toilet,  by  aping  the  solemnity  of  Learn- 
ing, and  Leamin£  to  divert  Minerva  at  her  loom, 
by  expoaing  the  blundera  and  ignorance  of  Wit 
Thus  they  grew  up,  with  malice  perpetually 
increasing,  by  the  encouragement  which  each  re- 
eeired  from  those  whom  their  mothera  had  per- 
■naded  to  patronize  and  support  them ;  and  longed 
to  be  admitted  to  the  Uble  of  Jupiter,  not  so  much 
Ibr  the  hope  of  gaining  honour,  as  of  excluding 
a  rival  tma  ill  pretAoaioiit  to  regirdy.and  of  pat- 


ting an  everiasting  stop  to  the  progress  of  that 
infiiience  which  either  believed  the  other  to  have 
obtained  by  mean  arta  and  false  appearances. 

At  last  the  dav  came,  when  they  were  both, 
with  the  usual  solemnities,  received  mto  the  class 
of  superior  deities,  and  allowed  to  take  nectar 
from  the  hand  of  Hebe.  But  from  that  hour  Con- 
cord lost  her  authority  at  the  table  of  Jupiter. 
The  rivals,  animated  by  their  new  dignity,  and 
incited  by  the  alternate  applauses  of  the  associate 
powere,  harassed  each  other  by  incessant  con- 
tests, >vith  such  a  regular  vicissitude  of  victory, 
that  neither  was  depressed. 

It  was  observable,  that  at  the  beginning  of 
every  debate,  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  oi 
Wit ;  and  that,  at  the  first  sallies,  the  whole  as- 
sembly spark le<l,  according  to  Homer's  expres- 
sion, Hitti  unextinguishaLle  merriment.  But 
Learning  would  reserve  her  strength  till  the  buret 
of  applause  was  over,  and  the  languor  with  which 
the  violence  of  joy  is  always  succeeded,  began  to 
promise  more  cafm  and  patient  attention.  She 
then  attempted  her  defence,  and  by  comparing 
one  part  of^  her  antagonist's  objections  with  an- 
other, commonly  made  him  confute  himself^;  or, 
by  showing  how  small  a  part  of  the  Question  he 
had  taken  mto  his  view,  proved  that  nis  opinion 
could  have  no  weigliL  The  audience  began 
gradiiallv  to  lav  aside  their  prepossessions,  and 
rose,  at  last,  wflh  greater  veneration  for  Leam- 
tng,  but  with  greater  kindness  for  Wit. 

Their  conduct  was,  whenever  they  desired  to 
recommend  themselves  to  distinction,  entirely 
opposite.  Wit  was  daring  and  adventurous; 
Learning  cautious  and  delil^ratc.  Wit  thought 
nothing  reproachful  but  dulness ;  Learning  was 
afraid  of  no  imputation,  but  that  of  error.  Wit 
answered  before  he  understood^  lest  his  quickness 
of  apprehension  should  be  questioned ;  Learning 
paused,  where  there  was  no  difficulty,  lest  anv, 
insidious  sophism  should  lie  undiscovered.  W^it 
perplexed  every  debate  by  rapidity  and  confu- 
sion ;  Learning  tired  the  hearers  with  endlessdis- 
tinctions,  and  prolonged  the  dispute  without  ad- 
vantage, by  proving  tJiat  which  never  was  de- 
nied. Wit,  in  hopes  of  shining,  would  venture 
to  produce  what  he  had  not  considered,  and  oft- 
en succeeded  beyond  his  own  expectation,  by 
following  the  train  of  a  luckv  thought ;  Learning 
would  rej«Tt  every  new  notion,  for  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  conseqnences  which  she  could  not 
foresc'*,  and  was  ottcn  hindered,  by  her  caution, 
from  pre:»ing  her  advantages,  and  subduing  her 
opponent. 

Both  had  prejudices,  which  in  some  degree 
hindered  their  progress  towards  perfection,  and 
lefl  them  open  to  attacks.  Novelty  was  the  dar- 
ling of  Wit,  and  antiquity  of  Learning.  To  Wit, 
all  that  was  new  was  specious;  to  Learning, 
whatever  was  ancient  was  venerable.  Wit,  how- 
ever, seldom  failed  to  divert  those  whom  he  could 
not  convince,  and  to  convince  was  not  often  hia 
ambition ;  Learning  always  supported  her  opi- 
nion with  so  many  collateral  truths,  that,  when  the 
cause  was  decicied  against  her,  her  aigumenta 
were  remembered  with  admiration. 

Nothing  was  more  common,  on  eidier  side^ 
than  to  quit  their  proper  characters,  and  to  liope 
for  a  complete  conquest  by  the  use  of  the  wea- 
pons which  had  been  employed  acrainst  tfiewL 
Wit  would  sometimes  labour  a  aylloffism,  and 
Leuning  dittort  her  fettOTM  «i|il  ft  jMlj  but 
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they  always  suffered  by  the  expcrimGnt,  and  be- 
trayed themselves  to  confutation  or  contempt. 
The  seriousness  of  Wit  was  without  dignity,  and 
the  merriment  of  Learning  without  vivacity. 

Their  contests,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at 
last  important,  and  the  divinities  broke  into  psr- 
ties.  \Vit  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  tlie 
laughtci>loviiig  Venus,  had  a  retinue  allowed 
him  of  Smiles  and  Jests,  and  was  often  permit- 
ted to  dance  among  the  Graces.  Loarnmg  still 
continued  the  favourite  of  Adinerva,  and  seldom 
went  out  of  her  palace,  without  a  train  of  the  se- 
verer virtues,  CliaHtity,  I'emperance,  Fortitude, 
and  Labour.  Wit,  cohabiting  with  Malice,  had 
a  SOD  named  Satyr,  who  followe<i  him,  carryhig 
a  quiver  filled  with  i>oisonod  anrows,  which, 
where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill 
ever  be  extracted.  These  arrows  he  frequently 
■hot  at  Learning,  when  she  was  most  earnestly 
or  usefully  employed,  engaged  in  abstruse  inqui- 
ries, or  giving  mstructionp  to  her  followers.  Mi- 
nerva therefore  deputed  Criticism  to  her  aid,  who 
generally  broke  the  point  of  Satyr's  arrows,  turn- 
ed them  aside,  or  retorted  them  on  himself. 

Jupiter  was  at  last  angry  that  tlio  peace  of  the 
heavenly  regions  should  be  in  perpetual  danger 
of  violation,  and  resolved  to  dismiss  these  trou- 
blesome antagonists  to  the  lower  world.  Hither 
therefore  they  came,  and  carried  on  their  ancient 
quarrel  among  mortals,  nor  was  either  long  witli- 
out  zealous  votaries.  Wit,  by  his  gayety,  capti- 
vated the  young;  and  Learning,,  by  her  authority, 
influenced  the  old.  Their  power  quickly  ap- 
peared by  very  eminent  cflucts ;  theatres  were 
built  for  the  reception  of  Wit;  and  colleges  en- 
dowed for  the  residence  of  Learning.  Each  party 
endeavoured  to  outvie  the  other  in  cost  and  mag- 
nificence, and  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  it 
was  necessary,  from  the  first  entrance  into  life, 
to  enlist  in  one  of  the  factions ;  and  that  none 
could  hope  for  the  regard  of  either  divinity,  who 
had  once  entered  the  temple  of  the  rival  power. 

There  were  indeed  a  class  of  mortals,  by  whom 
Wit  and  Learning  were  equally  disregarded ; 
these  were  the  devotees  of  Plutus,  the  god  of 
riches:  among  these  it  seldom  happencNd  that 
the  gayety  of  Wit  could  raise  a  smile,  or  the  elo- 
quence of  Learning  procure  attention.  In  re- 
venge of  this  contempt  tliey  agreed  to  incite  their 
followers  against  them ;  but  the  forces  that  were 
sent  on  those  expeditions  frequently  betra3red 
their  trust ;  and,  it\  contempt  of  tlic  oraers  which 
they  had  received,  flattered  the  rich  in  public, 
wlule  they  scorned  them  in  their  hearts;  and 
when,  by  this  treacher}*,  they  had  obtained  the 
favour  of  Plutus,  afTected  to  look  witli  an  air  of 
superiority  on  those  who  still  remained  in  the 
••erv'ice  of*^Wit  and  Learning. 

Disgusted  with  these  desertions,  the  two  ri- 
vals, at  the  same  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  re- 
admission  to  their  native  habitations.  Jupiter 
thundered  on  the  right  hand,  and  they  prepared 
to  ol>ey  the  happy  summons.  Wit  readily  spread 
his  wings  and  socu-ed  aloft,  but  not  being  aolc  to 
see  far,  was  bewildered  in  the  pathless  immensi- 
ty of  the  ethereal  spaces.  Learning,  who  knew 
the  way,  shook  her  pinions ;  but  for  want  of 
natural  tigonr,  could  only  take  short  flights ;  so, 
after  many  efforts,  they  both  sunk  again  to  the 
ground,  and  learned  from  their  mutual  distress 
the  necessity  of  union.  They  therefore  joined 
their  hands  and  renewed  their  flight  j  Learning 


was  borne  tip  hf  the  vigour  of  Wit,  and  Wit 
guided  by  the  perspicacity  of  Learning.  They 
soon  reached  the  dwelling!  of  Jupiter,  and  were 
so  endeared  to  each  other,  that  the^  lived  after- 
wards in  perpetual  concord.  Wit  permaded 
Learning  to  converse  with  the  Gmeet,  and 
Learning  engaged  Wit  in  the  service  of  the  Vir- 
tues. They  were  now  the  favourites  of  all  th» 
powers  of  heaven,  and  gladdened  every  ba nonet 
by  tlicir  presence.  They  soon  after  marrieo,  at 
the  command  of  Jupiter,  and  had  a  i 
progeny  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


No.  23.]     ,   Tuesday,  Juk*  6, 1750. 

■    Tre*  mihi  etmmive  propt  dis§entire  vUmtmr, 
Poteemie*  vmrio  luiititM  diver$a  palmtm,  aea. 

Three  ^iie it«  I  have,  diuentinf  «t  my  Aarti 

Requiriiiff  each  to  gratify  hia  taata 

With  diflerent  food.  raANna. 

That  every  man  should  regulate  hia  actions  hj 
his  own  conscience,  without  any  regard  to  the 
opinions  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  one  of  the 
first  precepts  of  moral  prudence;  jostified  not 
only  by  the  suflfrage  of  reason,  which  declaree 
that  none  of  the  gifts  of  Heaven  are  to  lie  nselesa, 
but  by  the  voice  Ukewise  of  experience,  which 
will  soon  inform  us  that,  if  we  make  the  praise  or 
blame  of  others  the  rule  of  our  conduct,  we  shall 
be  distracted  by  a  boundless  variety  of  irrcoon- 
ciloable  judgments,  be  held  inperpeOial  suspense 
between  contrary  impulses,  and  conault  for  ever 
without  determination. 

I  know  not  whether,  for  the  same  reason,  it  ie 
not  necessary  for  an  author  to  place  some  confi* 
dence  in  his  own  skill,  and  to  satisfy  hhnaelf  in 
the  knowledge  that  he  has  not  deviated  from  the 
established  laws  of  composition,  witliout  submit-  *' 
ting  his  works  to  frequent  examinations  before 
he  gives  them  to  the  public,  or  endeavouring  to 
secure  success  by  a  solicitous  conformity  to  ad- 
vice and  criticism. 

It  is,  indeed,  quickly  discoverable,  that  con- 
sultation and  compliance  can  conduce  little  to 
the  perfection  of  any  literary  performance ;  for 
whoever  is  so  doubtful  of  his  own  abilities  as  to 
enrourage  the  remarks  of  others,  will  find  him- 
self every  day  embarrassed  with  new  difHcultics,  '^ 
and  will  harass  his  mind,  in  vain,  with  the  hope- 
less labour  of  uniting  heterogeneous  ideas,  di- 
gesting independent  hints,  and  collecting  into 
one  point  the  several  rays  of  borrowed  light, 
emitted  often  with  contranr  directions. 

Of  all  aiithors,  those  who  retail  their  labours 
in  periodical  sheets  would  be  most  unhappy,  if 
tliey  were  nnich  to  regard  the  censures  or  the 
admonitions  of  their  readers ;  for,  as  their  worka 
are  not  sent  into  the  world  at  once,  but  by  amah 
parts  in  gradual  succession,  it  is  always  imagin- 
ed, by  those  who  think  themselves  quaked  to 
ffivc  instructions,  that  they  may  yet  redeem  their 
former  failings  by  hearkening  to  better  judges, 
and  simply  the  deficiencies  of  their  plan,  bv  the 
help  of^the  criticisms  which  are  to  liberally  a£^ 
foraed. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  sometimes  with 
vexation,  and  sometimes  with  merriment,  the 
diflerent  temper  with  which  the  same  man  reads 
I  a  printed  and  manuscript  performance.  When 
I  a  book  b  once  in  the  hands  of  the  public^  it  ie 
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^nmdered  wb  permtnent  and  unalterable,  and 
fhe  reader,  if  be  be  free  from  personal  prejudicen, 
takes  it  ap  with  no  other  intention  than  of  plea«- 
niff  or  inMructing  himself:  he  accommodates  his 
mind  to  the  autror's  design ;  and  having  no  inte- 
vest  in  rafosing  the  amusement  that  is  ofiered 
him,  na¥er  interrupts  hid  own  tranquillity  by  stu- 
died cavils,  or  destroys  his  satisiaotion  in  that 
Which  is  already  well,  by  an  anxious  inquiry 
bow  it  miglit  be  better :  but  is  often  contented 
whhout  pleasure,  and  pleased  without  perfection. 

But  if  the  same  man  be  called  to  consider  the 
merit  of  a  production  yet  unpublished,  he  brings 
an  imaflination  heated  with  objections  to  pas- 
■ages  which  he  has  yet  never  heard  ;  he  invokes 
all  the  powers  of  criticism,  and  stores  his  me- 
mory with  Taste  and  Grace,  Purity  and  Delica- 
cy, Manners  and  Unities,  sounds  which,  having 
been  once  uttered  by  those  that  understood  them, 
have  been  since  re-echoed  without  meaning,  and 
kept  up  to  the  disturbance  of  the  world,  by  a 
constant  repercussion  from  one  coxcomb  to  ano- 
ther. He  considcfv  himself  as  obliged  to  show, 
by  some  proof  of  Ins  abilities,  that  1m  is  not  con- 
inlted  to  no  purpose,  and  thenefore  watches  every 
opening  for  objection,  and  looks  round  for  every 
opportunity  to  propose  some  specious  alteration. 
Buch  opportunities  a  veij  small  degree  of  saga- 
city will  enable  him  to  nnd ;  for,  in  every  work 
of  imagination,  the  disposition  of  parts,  the  in- 
sertion of  incidents,  and  use  of  decorations,  may 
be  varied  a  thousand  ways  with  equal  propriety ; 
and  as  in  things  nearly  eqiial,  that  will  always 
seem  best  to  every  man  which  he  himself  pro- 
duces ;  thus  critic,  whose  business  is  only  to  pro- 
pose, without  the  care  of  execution,  can  never 
want  the  satisfaction  of  believing  that  he  has 
suggested  verr  important  improvements,  nor  the 
power  of  enrordng  his  advice  by  argument^ 
whidi,  as  tfiey  appear  convincing  to  himself, 
either  his  kindness  or  his  vanity  wul  press  obstl- 
iimte^  and  importunately  without  suspicion  that 
he  may  possibi}[  jnd^  too  hastily  in  favour  of  his 
own  advice,  or  inquiry  whether  the  advantage  of 
the  new  scheme  be  proportionate  to  the  labour. 

It  is  observed  by  tne  younger  Pliny,  that  an 
orator  ought  not  so  much  to  select  the  strongest 
arguments  which  his  cause  admits,  as  to  employ 
all  which  his  imagination  can  afl&rd :  for,  in 
pleading,  those  reasons  are  of  most  value,  which 
will  most  afiect  the  judges ;  and  the  judges,  sajrs 
he,  will  be  always  most  touched  laitn  tluit  which 
they  had  before  conceived.  Every  man  who  is 
called  to  give  his  opinion  of  a  performance,  de- 
cides upon  the  same  principle :  he  first  suffers  him- 
self to  form  expectations,  and  then  is  an^  at  his 
disappointment  He  lets  his  imaginauon  rove 
at  large,  and  wonders  that  another,  equally  un- 
ctknfined  in  the  boundless  ocean  of  possibility, 
takes  a  diflerent  course. 

But,  thou^  the  rule  of  Pliny  be  hidiciously 
laid  down,  it  is  not  applicable  to  tne  writer*a 
canse,  because  there  always  lies  an  appeal  from 
domestic  critictsm  to  a  higher  judicature,  and  the 
pablie,  which  is  never  corrupted,  nor  often  de- 
oeiyed,  is  to  pass  the  last  sentence  upon  literaiy 
claims. 

Of  the  great  force  of  pmconceiyed  opinions  I 
bad  many  proofs  when  I  first  entered  upon  this 
weekly  labour.  My  readers  having,  from  the 
rieifbnnancss  of  my  predecessors,  established  an 
UJea  flf  oneonnerted  flMiyi»  to  wUeh  they  be- 


lieved all  future  authors  under  a  «ecessity  of 
conforming,  were  impatient  of  the  least  deVia- 
tion  from  their  system,  and  numerous  remon- 
strances were  accordin^y  made  by  each,  as  be 
found  his  favourite  subject  omitted  or  delayed. 
Some  were  an^  that  the  Rambler  did  not,  like 
the  Spectator,  introduce  himself  to  the  acquaint* 
ance  of  the  public,  by  an  account  of  his  own 
birth  and  studies,  an  enumeration  of  his  adven- 
tures, and  a  description  of  his  physiognomy. 
Others  soon  began  to  remark  that  lie  was  a  so- 
lemn, serious,  cnctatorial  writer,  withoat  Bprigh^• 
lincss  or  gaycty,  and  called  out  with  vehemence 
for  mirth  and  humour.  Another  admonished 
him  to  have  a  special  eye  upon  the  various  clubs 
of  this  great  city,  and  informed  him  that  much  of 
the  Spectator's  vivacity  was  laid  out  upon  such 
assemblies.  He  has  been  censured  for  not  imi- 
tating the  politeness  of  his  predecessors,  having 
hitherto  neglected  to  take  the  ladies  under  his 
protection,  and  give  them  rules  for  the  just  oppo- 
sition of  colours, -and  the  proper  dimensions  of 
ruffles  and  pinners.  He  nka  been  reqoiied  by 
one  to  fix  a  particular  censure  upon  those  ma- 
trons who  play  at  cards  with  spectacles:  and 
another  is  very  much  ofTendea  whenever  he 
meets  with  a  speculation  in  which  naked  pre> 
cepts  are  comprised  witjiout  the  illustration  of 
examples  and  characters. 

I  make  not  the  least  question  that  all  these  mo- 
nitors intend  the  promotion*  of  my  design,  and 
the  instruction  of  my  readers ;  but  they  do  not 
know,  or  do  not  reflect,  that  an  author  luu  a  rule 
of  choice  peculiar  to  himself^  and  selects  those 
subjects  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  treat,  by  the 
course  of  his  studies,  or  the  accidents  of  his  life; 
that  some  topics  of  amusement  have  been  alrea- 
dy treated  with  too  much  success  to  invite  a  com- 
petition; and  that  he  who  endeavours  to  gain 
many  readers  must  try  various  arts  of  invitation, 
essay  every  avenue  of  pleasure;  and  make  fre- 
quent changes  in  his  methods  of  approach. 

I  cannot  put  consider  myself^  amidst  thb  to- 
mult  of  criticism,  as  a  ship  in  a  poetical  tempest, 
impelled  at  the  same  time  by  opposite  winds, 
and  dashed  by  the  waves  from  every  quarter,  but 
held  upright  by  the  contrariety  of  the  assailants, 
and  securied  in  some  measure  by  multiplicity  of 
distress.  Had  the  opinion  of  my  censurers  been 
unanimous,  it  might  perhaps  have  overset  my  re- 
solution ;  but  since  I  find  th'.>m  at  variance  with 
each  other,  I  can,  without  scruple,  neglect  then, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  ofme  pulrfio 
by  following  the  direction  of  my  own  reason,  and 
indulging  the  sallies  of  my  own  imagination. 


No.  S4.]        Satusdat,  Jdwb  9, 175a 

Jfewf  m  MM  Umtmi  dtauadtrt^—nmMm. 

None,  Booe  defnd>  into  hiamlC— oavoBii. 

Among  the  precepts,  or  aphorisms  admitted  by 
gerieral  consent,  ana  inculcated  by  frequent  re- 
petition, there  is  none  more  famous  among  the 
masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  than  that  compendi- 
ous lesson,  Ty^i  ^covrlr,  Be  aeipuhUed  wUk  Urn* 
ie^j  ascribed  by  some  to  an  orade,  and  by  oto- 
ers  to  Chilo  of  Lacedemon. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  dicUte,  which,  in  the  whole 
estent  of  its  meaniiig^  may  be  mm  Io  < 
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«!1  the  ipeculation  rrqiiimte  to  a  moral  agent 
For  what  more  can  be  necessary  to  the  rr|;ula- 
tJon  of  life,  tlian  the  knowledge  of  our  original, 
our  end,  our  duties,  and  our  relation  to  other 

It  is  however' very  improbable  that  the  first 
author,  whoever  he  was,  intended  it  to  be  under- 
stood in  this' unlimi.ed  and  complicated  sense; 
fur  of  the  inquiries,  which  in  so  large  an  accepta- 
tion it  would  seem  to  rcconunend,^  some  are  too 
extensive  for  the  powers  of  man,  and  some  rc- 

3uire  light  from  above,  which  was  not  yet  in- 
ultfed  to  tlie  heathen  world. 
We  might  have  hud  more  satisfaction  concern- 
ing the  original  im(x>rt  of  this  celebrated  Sen- 
tence, if  history  had  informed  us,  whether  it  was 
uUer«l  as  a  general  instruction  to  mankind,  or 
u  a  particular  caution  to  some  private  inquirer ; 
whether  it  was  applied  to  some  single  occasion, 
or  laid  dowii  ais  the  universal  rule  of  life, 

Ther;^  will  occur,  upon  the  slightest  consider- 
ation, many  possible  cucumstances,in  which  tjjis 
monition  mi^^ht  very  properly  b^  enforced;  for 
every  error  m  human  conduct  must  arise  from 
ignorance  in  ourselves,  either  perpetual  or  tcm- 

rorary;  and  happen  either  because  we  do  not 
now  what  is  bc^st  and  fittest,  or  because  our 
knowledge  is  at  the  time  of  action  not  present  to 
the  mind. 

When  a  man  employs  himself  upon  remote 
and  unnecessary  suojects,  and  wastes  his  life 
u^n  questions  which  cannot  be  resolved,  and 
ot  which  the  solution  would  conduce  very  little 
to  the  advancement  of  happiness :  when  he  la^ 
vishes  his  hours  in  calculating  the  weight  of  the 
terraqueous  fflobc,  or  in  adjustmg  successive  sys- 
tems of  worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  telescope ; 
he  may  be  very  properly  recalled  from  his  excur- 
sions by  this  precept,  and  reminded,  that  there  is 
a  neai^  being  with  which  it  is  his  duty  to  be 
more  acquainted ;  and  from  which  his  attention 
has  hitherto  been  withheld  by  studies,  to  which 
he  has  no  other  motive  than  vanity  or  curiosity. - 

The  great  praise  of  Socrates  is,  that  he  drew 
the  wits  of  Greece,  by  his  instruction  and  exam- 
ple from  the  vain  pursuit  of  natival  philosopli^  to 
moral  inquiries,  and  turned  their  thoughts  from 
stars  and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion,  upon  the 
various  modes  of  virtue  and  relations  of  life.  AH 
his  lectures  were  but  commentaries  upon  this 
saving;  if  we  suppose  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves recommended  by  Chilo,  in  opposition  to 
other  inquiries  less  suitable  to  the  state  of  man. 

The  ^jTeat  fault  of  men  of  learning  is  still,  that 
they  ofiend  against  this  rule,  and  appear  willing 
to  study  any  thing  rather  than  themselves  ;  for 
which  reason  they  are  often  despised  by  those 
with  whom  they  imagine  themselves  above  com- 
parison; despised,  as  useless  to  conmion  pur- 
poses, as  unable  to  conduct  the  most  trivial  af- 
fairs, and  unqualified  to  perform  those  offices  bv 
which  the  concatenation  of  society  is  preserved, 
and  mutual  tenderness  excited  and  mamtained. 

Gelidus  is  a  man  of  great  penetration  and  deep 
researches.  Having  a  mind  naturally  formed 
for  the  abstniser  sciences,  he  can  comprehend  in- 
tricate combinations  without  confusion,  and  be- 
inff  of  a  temper  naturally  cool  and  equal,  he  is 
seulom  interrupted  by  his  passions  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  longest  chain  of  unexpected  conse- 
quences. He  has,  therefore,  a  long  time  indulg- 
'  id  bi^iesy  tbtt  U»  Mlutlm  of  wiiio  proUemi^  oj 


which  the  professors  of  science  have  been  hitheiw 
to  baffled,  is  reserved  for  his  iprenius  and  industry. 
He  spends  his  time  in  the  highest  room  of  his 
house,  into  which  none  of  his  family  are  suffered 
to  enter ;  and  when  he  comes  down  to  his  dinner, 
or  his  rest,  he  walks  about  Uke  a  stranger  that 
is  there  only  for  a  day,  without  any  tokens  of  ro- 
card  or  tenderness.  He  has  totally  divested 
himself  of  all  human  sensations  ;  he  has  neither 
eye  for  beauty,  nor  ear  for  complaint ;  he  neither 
rejoices  at  the  good  fortune  of  his  nearest  friend, 
nor  mourns  for  any  public  or  private  calamity. 
Having  once  received  a  letter,  and  given  it  his 
servant  to  read,  he  was  informed,  that  it  was 
written  by  his  brother,  who,  being  shipwrecked, 
had  swam  naked  to  land,  and  was  destitute  of 
necessaries  in  a  foreign  country.  Naked  and 
destitute!  says  Gelidus — reach  down  the  last 
volume  of  meteorological  observations,  extract  an 
exact  account  of  the  wind,  and  note  it  carefully 
in  the  diary  of  the  weather. 

The  fainily  of  Gelidus  once  broke  into  ha 
study,  to  show  him  that  a  town  at  a  small  dis- 
tance was  on  fire,  and  in  a  few  moments  a  ser* 
vant  came  up  to  tell  him,  that  the  flame  had 
caught  so  many  houses  on  both  sides,  that  the 
inhabitants  were  confounded,  and  began  to  think 
of  rather  escaping  with  their  lives  than  saving 
their  dwellings.  What  you  tell  me,  says  Geli- 
dus, is  very  probable,  for  fire  naturally  acts  in  a 
circle. 

Thus  lives  this  great  philosopher,  insensible  to 
every  spectacle  of  distress,  and  onmoved  by  the 
loudest  call  of  social  nature,  for  want  of  consi- 
dering that  men  are  designed  for  the  succour  and 
comfort  of  each  other ;  that  though  there  are 
hours  which  may  be  laudahlv  spent  upon  know- 
ledge not  immeniately  useful,  yet  the  first  atten- 
tion is  due  to  practical  virtue:  and  that  he  may 
be  justly  driven  out  from  the  commerce  of  man- 
kind, who  has  so  far  abstracted  himself  from  the 
species,  as  to  partake  neither  of  the  joys  nor 
jrjf^fs  of  others,  but  neglects  the  endearments  of 
lis  wife,  and  the  caresses  of  bis  children,  to 
count  the  drops  of  rain,  note  the  changes  of  the 
wind,  and  calculate  the  eclipses  of  the  moons  of 
Jupiter. 

1  shall  reserve  to  some  future  paper  the  reli- 
'gious  and  important  meaning  of  tnis  epitome  of 
wisdom,  and  only  remark,  that  it  may  be  applied 
to  the  gky  and  light,  as  well  as  to  the  grave  and 
solemn  parts  of  life  ;  and  that  not  only  the  philo- 
sopher may  forfeit  his  pretences  to  real  learning, 
but  the  wit  and  beauty  may  miscarry  in  their 
schemes,  by  the  want  of  this  universal  requisite, 
the  knowledge  of  themselves. 

It  is  surely  for  no  other  reason,  that  we  see 
such  numbers  resolutely  struggling  against  na- 
ture, and  contending  for  that  which  they  never 
can  attain,  endeavouring  to  unite  contradictions, 
and  determined  to  excel  in  characters  inconsist- 
ent with  each  other;  that  stock-jobbers  affect 
dross,  gayety,  and  elegance,  and  mathematicians 
labour  to  be  wits ;  that  the  soldier  teases  his  ac- 
quaintance with  questions  in  theology,  and  the 
academic  hopes  to  divert  the  ladies  oy  a  recital 
of  his  gallantries.  That  absurdity  of  pride  could 
proce^onlv  from  ignorance  of  themselves,  by 
which  Garth  attempted  criticism,  and  Congreve 
waived  his  title  to  aramatic  reputation,  and  de- 
sired to  be  considered  only  as  a  gentleman. 

Euphues,  with  gntt  puts,  and  ntuum 
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luiowledg«,  has  a  clouded  aspect  and  unpadooa 
form;  yet  it  ^a«  been  his  ambition,  Irom  hiB 
first  entrance  into  life,  to  distinguish  himself  by 
particularities  in  his  dress,  to  outvie  bcaus  m 
embroidery,  to  import  new  trimmings,  and  to  be 
foremost  m  the  fashion.  Euphues  has  turned 
on  his  exterior  appearance  that  attention  which 
would  always  have  produced  esteem,  had  it  been 
fixed  upon  his  mind ;  and  though  his  virtues  and 
abilities  have  preserved  him  from  the  contempt 
which  he  has  so  diligently  solicited,  he  has,  at 
least,  raised  one  impediment  to  his  reputation ; 
since  all  can  judge  of  his  dress,  but  few  of  his 
understanding ;  and  many,  who  discern  tlitit  he 
is  a  fop,  are  unwilling  to  believe  that  he  can  be 
wise. 

Inhere  is  one  instance  in  which  the  ladies  are 
particularly  un  Willing  to  observe  the  rule  of  Chi- 
lo.  They  are  desirous  to  hide  from  themselves 
the  advances  of  age,  and  endeavour  too  fre<|uent- 
ly  to  supply  the  spiightUncss  and  bloom  of  youtli 
by  artitKiai  beauty  and  forced  vivacity.  They 
hope  to  inflame  the  heart  by  glances  wliich  have 
lost  their  fire,  or  melt  it  by  languor  which  is  no 
longer  delicate ;  they  play  over  the  airs  which 
pleased  at  a  time  when  they  were  expected  only 
lo  please,  and  forget  that  airs  ou^lit  in  time  to 
Bve  place  to  virtues.  They  continue  to  trifle, 
because  they  could  once  trifle  agreeably,  till 
those  who  snared  their  early  pleasures  are  with- 
drawn to  more  serious  engagements;  and  are 
•carcelv  awakened  from  their  dream  of  perpetu- 
al youth,  but  by  the  scorn  of  those  whom  they 
endeavour  to  nvaL* 


No.  25.]      Tuesday,  June  12, 1750. 

PMsumt  fuU  f99€  vidtntmr,  viBcix^ 

For  they  cui  eoaqnar  wbo  bdUev«  thejr  can. 

ORVOBII. 

There  are  some  vices  and  errors  which,  though 
often  fatal  to  those  in  whom  they  are  found,  have 
yet,  by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind,  been 
considered  as  entitled  to  some  degree  of  respect, 
or  have,  at  least,  been  exempted  from  contemptu- 
ous infamy,  and  condemned  by  the  severest  mo- 
ralists with  pity  rather  than  detestation. 

A  constant  and  invariable  example  of  this  ge- 
neral partiality  will  be  found  in  the  diflerent  re- 
gard which  has  always  been  shown  to  rashness 
and  cowardice  ;  two  vices,  of  which,  though  they 
may  be  conceived  equally  distant  from  the  mid- 
dle point,  where  true  fortitude  is  placed,  and  may 
equally  injure  any  public  or  private  interest,  vet 
the  one  is  never  mentioned  without  some  kincf  of 
veneration,  and  the  other  always  considered  as 
a  topic  of  unlimited  and  licentious  censure,  on 
which  all  the  virulence  of  reproach  may  be  law- 
fully exerted. 

"f  he  same  distinction  is  made,  by  the  common 
•uffrage,  between  profusion  and  avarice,  and, 


*Hn.  PIocbI  Myi,  tint  bv  G«<iAw,  io  ihia  paper,  the 
Mtbnr  1— t  to  reprwont  Mr.  Coukon,  a  nadMiiatician, 
who  rnriiMrly  liv«d  «l  Rochaaler.  Thk  u  not  very  proba- 
•la.  if  we  conaUer  the  character  Davie*  fives  of  Mr.  Oml. 
■aa  (Colaoa)  ia  hn  Life  of  Oarrkk,  wUuh  waa  cartaraly 
arrittaa  aadar  Dr.  A>niiaoa*i  immdioa,  aad,  what  ralaiea 
mCMnh.  pnhaMr  Am  MsiifcrMMiuB    C. 


perhaps,  between  many  other  opposite  vices  s 
and  as  I  have  found  reason  to  pay  maX  regard 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  in  cases  where  know- 
ledffe  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  experience, 
without  long  deductions,  or  deep  researches,  1 
am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  distribution  ol 
respect  is  not  without  some  agreement  with  the 
nature  of  things  ;  and  that  in  the  &ultf ,  which 
are  thus  invested  with  extraordinary  privileges, 
there  are  generally  some  latent  principles  of  me- 
rit, some  possibiiitics  of  future  virtue,  which  may, 
by  degrees,  break  from  obstruction,  and  by  time 
and  opportunity  be  brought  into  act. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it  ia 
more  easy  to  take  away  superfluities  than  to  sup- 
ply defecU ;  and  therefore  he  that^  is  culpable, 
because  he  has  passed  the  middle  point  of  virtue, 
is  always  accounted  a  fairer  object  of  hope,  than 
he  who  fails  by  falling  short  The  one  has  all 
that  perfection  requires,  and  more,  but  the  ex 
cess  may  be  easily  retrenched ;  the  other  wantt 
the  qualities  requisite  to  excellence,  and  who  can 
tt'll  how  he  shall  obtain  them  7  We  arc  certain 
tliat  the  horse  may  be  taught  to  keep  pace  with 
his  fellows,  whosc'fault  is  it  that  he  leaves  them 
behind  7  We  know  that  a  few  strokes  of  the  axe 
will  lop  a  cedar ;  but  what  arts  of  cnltivatioo 
can  elevate  a  shrub  7 

To  walk  with  circumspection  and  steadiness 
in  the  right  patli,  at  an  equal  distance  between 
the  extremes  of  error,  ought  to  be  the  constant 
endeavour  of  every  reasonable  being ;  nor  can  1 
think  those  teachers  of  moral  wisdom  much  to 
be  honoured  as  benefactors  to  mankind,  who  are 
always  enlar^ng  upon  the  diflficulty  of  our  du- 
ties, and  providing  rather  excuses  for  vice,  than 
incentives  to  virtue. 

Bot,  since  to  most  it  will  happen  often,  and  to 
all  sometimes,  that  there  will  be  a  deviation  to- 
wards one  side  or  the  other,  we  ought  always  to 
employ  our  vigilance,  with  most  attention,  oo 
tliat  enemy  from  which  there  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  to  stray,  if  we  muststra^,  towards  those 
parts  from  whence  we  may  qmdily  and  easily 
return. 

Among  other  opposite  qnalities  of  the  mind, 
which  ihay  become  dangerous,  though  in  diflerw 
ent  degrees,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  consi- 
der the  contranr  efll*ct8  of  presumption  and  de- 
spondency; of  heady  cormdence,  which  pro- 
mises victory  without  contest,  and  heartless 
pusillanimity,  which  shrinks  back  from  the 
thought  of  great  undertakings,  confounds  difli- 
culty  with  impossibility,  and  considers  all  ad- 
vancement towards  any  new  attainment  as  irre- 
versibly prohibited. 

Presumption  will  be  eanly  eorrected.  Every 
experiment  will  teach  caotion,  and  miscarriages 
win  hourly  show,  that  attempts  are  not  always 
rewarded  with  success.  The  most  precipitate 
ardour  will,  in  time,  be  taught  the  necessity  of 
methodical  gradation  and  preparatory  m(>msures  ; 
and  the  most  daring  confidence  he  convinced 
that  neither  merit  nor  abilities  can  command 
events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity, 
that  they  are  always  hastening  to  their  own  re- 
formation ;  because  they  incite  us  to  try  whe- 
ther our  expectatk)n8  are  well  grcmnded,  and 
therefore  detect  the  deceits  which  they  are  ape 
tooccasion.  But  timidity  ia  a  disease  of  the 
iMod  Bwn  obflUute  imf  folslt  9b€  %  nw  oom 
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penumded  that  any  impcdimrnt  ti  inaupifnble, 
Iia8|riven  it,  with  respect  to  hiniself,  tliat  streimth 
mnd  weight  whicii  it  had  not  beforeL  He  can 
acarcely  strive  with  vigour  and  pcrscvt  ranee, 
when  he  has  no  hope  ot  gaining  the  victory;  and 
•in^e  he  never  will  try  his  strength,  can  never 
discover  the  unreasonableness  ofhis  fears. 

There  is  often  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to 
literature,  a  kind  of  intellectual  cowardice,  which 
whoever  converses  much  among  them,  may  ob- 
serve freauently  to  depress  the  alacrity  of  enter- 
prise, and  by  consequence  to  retard  the  improve^ 
ment  of  science.'  'I'hey  have  annexed  to  every 
species  of  knowledge  some  chimerical  character 
01  terror  and  inhibition,  which  they  transmit,  with- 
out much  reflection,  from  one  to  another;  they  tirst 
fright  themselves,  and  then  propagate  the  panic 
to  their  scholars  and  acquaintance.  One  study 
is  inconsistent  with  a  lively  imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgment ;  one  is  improper  in  the 
early  parts  oflife,  another  requires  so  much  time, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  attempted  at  an  ad\'anced  age ; 
one  is  dry  and  contracts  the  sentiments,  another 
U  diffuse  and  overburdens  the  memorv ;  one  is 
insufferable  to  taste  and  delicacy,  and  another 
wears  out  life  in  the  study  of  words,  and  is  use- 
less to  a  wise  man,  who  desires  only  the  know- 
ledge of  things. 

Hut  of  all  the  bugbears  of  which  the  if\fmUeM 
hmrbiiH,  boys  both  young  and  old,  have  b(  en  hi- 
therto friglnted  fiom  digressing  into  new  tracts 
of  learning,  none  has  been  more  mischievously 
efficacious  than  an  opinion  that  every  kind  of 
knowledge  requires  a  peculiar  genius,  or  mental 
constitution  firf  mcd  for  the  reception  of  some 
ideas,  and  the  exclusion  of  others :  and  that  to 
him  whose  genius  is  not  adapted  to  the  study 
which  he  prosecutes,  all  labour  shall  be  vain 
and  fruitless,  vain  as  an  endeavour  to  mingle  oil 
and  water,  or  in  the  language  of  chymistr}*,  to 
amalgamate  bodies  of  heterogeneous  principles. 

Tlus  opinion  we  may  reasonably  suspect  to 
have  been  propagated,  by  vanity,  beyond  the 
truth.  It  is  natural  for  those  who  have  raised  a 
reputation  by  any  science,  to  exalt  themselves  as 
endowed  by  Heaven  with  peculiar  powers,  or 
narked  out  by  an  extraordinary  designation  for 
their  profession ;  and  to  fright  competitors  ai^-ay 
by  representing  the  difficulties  witn  which  thev 
must  contend,  and  the  necessity  of  qualities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  not  generally  conferred,  and 
which  no  man  can  know  but  by  experience  whe- 
ther he  enjoys. 

To  this  discouragement  it  may  be  [xissibly  an- 
awered,  that  since  a  genius,  whatever  it  be,  is  like 
fire  in  a  flint,  only  to  be  produced  by  collision 
with  a  proper  subject,  it  is  the  business  of  every 
man  to  try  whether  his  Acuities  may  not  haopily 
co-operate  with  his  desires ;  and  since  they  wliose 
proficiency  he  admires,  knew  their  own  force  only 
by  the  event,  he  needs  but  engage  in  the  same 
undertaking  with  equal  spirit,  and  may  reasona- 
bly hope  for  equal  success. 

Th^  is  another  species  of  false  intelligence, 
ffhren  by  those  who  profess  to  show  the  way  to 
Sie  summit  of  knowledge,  of  equal  tendency  to 
depress  the  mind  with  filse  distrust  of  itself,  and 
weaken  it  by  needless  solicitude  and  dejection. 
When  a  scholar  whom  they  desire  to  animate 
eoDsults  thepi  at  his  entrance  on  some  new  stu- 
dy, it  i«  commoni  to  make  flattering  representap 
liMis«riUpl0MiitoeHndfrcaitj.    Thaitliey 


generally  attain  one  of  two  ends  almost  equaUy 
desirable ;  they  eitlier  incite  his  industry  by  ele- 
vating his  hopes,  or  produce  a  high  opinion  of 
their  own  abilities,  since  they  are  supposed  to 
relate  only  what  they  have  found,  and  to  have 
proceeded*  with  no  less  ease  than  they  promise  to 
their  followers. 

The  student,  inflamed  by  this  encouragement, 
sets  forward  in  the  new  patn,  and  proceeds  a  few 
steps  with  ^reat  alacrity,  hut  he  soon  finds  aspe* 
rities  and  intricacies  oi  which  he  has  not  beoi 
forewarned,  and  imagining  that  none  ever  were 
so  entangled  or  fatigued  before  him,  sinks  sud- 
denly into  despair  and  desists  as  from  an  expe- 
dition in 'which  fate  opposes  hinL  Thus  nia 
terrors  are  multiplied  by  nis  hopes,  and  he  is  de> 
feated  without  resistance,  because  he  had  no  ex- 
pectation of  an  enemy. 

Of  these  treacherous  instructers,  the  one  de- 
stroys industry,  by  declaring  that  industry  is  vain, 
the  other  by  representing  it  as  needless;  the  one 
cuts  away  the  root  of  nope,  the  other  raises  it 
only  to  be  blasted ;  the  one  confines  his  pupil  to 
the  shore,  by  telling  him  that  his  wreck  is  cer- 
tain, the  other  sends  him  to  sea,  without  prepare 
ing  him  for  tempests. 

False  hopes  and  false  terrors  are  equally  to  be 
avoided.  Every  man,  who  proposes  to  grow 
eminent  by  learning,  should  carry  in  his  mind  at 
once  the  difficulty  of  excellence  and  the  force  of 
industry ;  and  remember,  that  fame  is  not  con- 
fbrrcd  but  as  the  recompense  of  labour,  and  that 
labour  vigorously  continued  has  not  often  failed 
of  its  reward. 
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Each  mifhty  lord,  bif  with  a  \. — ^ » 

Aiid  each  hifh  bouM  of  fortune  and  of  AaM, 
With  caution  Ay ;  coatract  thy  anplemib, 
Aud  near  the  shore  improve  the  f«itle  galea. 

CLPHINITOH. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
It  is  usual  for  men,  engaged  in  the  same  puiw 
suits,  to  be  inquisitive  after  the  conduct  and  for- 
tune of  each  other ;  and,  therefore,  I  suppose  it 
will  not  be  unpleasing  to  you,  to  read  an  account 
of  the  various  changes  which  have  happened  m 
part  of  a  life  devoted  to  literature.  My  narrative 
will  not  exhibit  any  jrreat  variety  of  events,  or 
extraordinary  rovolutions;  but  may,  perhaps, 
be  not  less  useful,  because  I  shall  relate  nothing 
which  is  not  likely  to  liappen  to  a  thousand 
others. 

1  was  bom  heir  to  a  very  small  fortune,  and 
left  by  my  father,  whom  I  cannot  remember,  to 
the  care  of  an  uncle.  He  having  no  children, 
always  treated  me  as  his  son,  and  finding  in  ine 
those  qualities  which  old  men  easily  discover  in 
sprightly  children,  when  they  happen  to  love 
them,  declared  that  a  genius  like  mine  should  ne- 
ver be  lost  for  want  of  cultivation.  He  therefore 
placed  me,  for  the  usual  time,  at  a  great  school, 
and  then  sent  me  to  the  university,  with  a  larger 
allowance  than  my  own  patrimony  would  havo 
I  tllbided,  that  I  Biglit  not  keep  BMU  oovpuj. 
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but  le&m  to  become  my  dignity  when  I  should 
be  mode  lord  chancellor,  which  he  often  lament- 
ed, that  the  increase  of  his  intirmities  was  Vary 
likely  ta  preclude  him  from  seeing. 

This  exuberance  of  money  displayed  itself  in 
gayety  of  appearance,  and  wantonness  of  ex- 
pense, and  introduced  me  to  the  acquaintance  of 
those  whom  the  same  superfluity  of  fortune  be- 
trayed to  the  same  license  and  ostentation: 
young  heirs,  who  pleased  themselves  with  a  re- 
mark very  frequent  in  their  mouths,  that  though 
they  were  sent  by  their  fathers  to  the  university, 
they  were  not  imdcr  the  necessity  of  living  by 
their  learning. 

Among  men"  <jf  this  class  I  easily  obtained  the 
reputation  of  a  great  genius,  and  was  persuaded 
that  with  such  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  de- 
licacy of  sentiment,  I  should  never  be  able  to 
submit  to  the  drudgery  of  the  law.  I  therefore 
gave  nwscif  wholly  to  the  more  airy  and  elegant 
parts  of  learniiij^,  and  was  often  so  much  elated 
with  my  superiority  to  the  youths  with  whom  I 
conversed,  that  I  began  to  listen,  with  great  at- 
tention, to  those  that  recommendin!  to  me  a  wider 
and  more  conspicuous  theatre ;  and  was  particu- 
larly touched  with  an  observation  made  by  one 
of  my  friends — That  it  was  not  by  lingering  in 
the  university  that  Prior  became  ambassador,  or 
Addison  secretary  of  state. 

This  desire  was  hourly  increased  by  the  soli- 
citation of  my  companions,  who  remo>'ing  one 
b^  one  to  London,  as  the  caprice  of  their  rela- 
tions allowed  them,  or  the  legal  dismission  from 
the  hands  of  their  guardians  put  it  in  their  {tow- 
er, never  failed  to  send  an  account  of  the  beauty 
and  felicity  of  tlie  new  world,  and  to  remonstrate 
how  much  was  lost  by  every  hour's  continuance 
in  a  place  of  retirement  and  constraint 

My  uncle  in  the  mean  time  frequently  harass- 
ed me  with  monitonr  letters,  which  I  sometimes 
neglected  to  open  for  a  week  ader  I  received 
them,  and  generally  read  in  a  tavern,  with  such 
comments  as  might  show  how  much  I  was  su- 
perior to  instruction  or  advice.  I  could  not  but 
wonder,  how  a  man  confined  to  the  country,  and 
acquainted  with  the  present  s^'stem  of  things, 
should  imagine  himself  qualified  to  instruct  a 
rising  genius,  bom  to  |^ve  laws  to  the  age,  re- 
fine its  taste,  and  multj[:ly  its  pleasures^ 

The  postman,  however,  still  continued  to  bring 
me  new  remonstrances ;  for  my  uncle  was  verv 
little  depressed  by  the  ridicule  and  reproach 
which  he  never  heard.  But  men  of  parts  have 
quick  resentments ;  it  was  impossible  to  bear  his 
usurpations  for  ever ;  and  I  resolved,  once  for  all, 
to  make  him  an  example  to  those  who  imagine 
themselves  wise  because  they  are  old,  and  to 
teach  young  men,  who  are  too  tame  under  re- 
presentation, in  what  manner  gray-bearded  in- 
solence ought  to  be  treated.  I  therefore  one 
evening  took  my  pen  in  hand,  and  alter  having 
animated  myself  with  a  catch,  wrote  a  genord 
answer  to  all  liis  precepts  with  such  vivacity  of 
turn,  such  elegance  of  irony,  and  such  asperity 
of  sarcasm,  that  I  convulsed  a  large  company 
with  universal  laughter,  disturbed  the  neighbour- 
hood with  vociferations  of  applause,  and  live 
days  afterwards  was  answered,  that  I  must  be 
content  to  live  upon  nw  own  estate. 

This  contraction  of  my  income  gave  me  no 
disturbance ;  for  a  genius  like  mine  was  out  of 
tiMiwcbofwiat    I  Ind  ikModt  that  would  be 


proud  to  opea  their  purses  at  my  call, , and  pros- 
pects of  such  advancement  as  would  soon  re- 
concile my  uncle,  whom,  upon  mature  delibcra- 
tum,  I  resolved  to  receive  into  favour  without  in- 
sisting on  any  acknowledgment  of  his  oflence, 
when  the  splendour  of  my  condition  should  in- 
duce him  to  wish  for  my  countenance.  I  there- 
fore went  up  to  London,  before  I  had  shown 
the  afteration  of  my  condition,  by  any  abatement 
of  my  way  of  living,  and  was  received  by  all 
my  academical  acquajintance  with  triumph  and 
congratulation.  I  was  immediately  introduced 
among  the  wits  and  men  of  spirit ,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  divested  myself  of  all  my  scholar's  gra- 
vity, and  obtained  the  reputation  of  a  pretty  fel- 
low. 

You  win  easily  believe  that  I  had  no  great 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  yet  I  had  been  hindciw 
ed,  by  the  general  disinclination  eveiy  man  feels 
to  confess  poverty,  from  telling  to  any  one  the 
resolution  of  my  uncle,  and  for  some  time  sub- 
sisted upon  the  stock  of  money  which  I  had 
brouglit  with  me,  and  contributed  my  share  as 
beforo  to  all  our  entertainments.  But  my  pock- 
et, was  soon  emptied,  and  I  was  obliged  to  ask 
my  friends  for  a  small  sum.  This  was  a  fkvour, 
which'  vje  had  oden  reciprocally  received  from 
one  another:  they  supposed  my  wants  only  ac- 
cidental, and  therefore  willingly  supplied  them. 
In  a  short  time  I  founj  a,  necessity  of  asking 
a^in,  and  was  again  treated  lyith  the  same  ci- 
vility ;  but  the  third  time  they  began  to  wonder 
what  that  old  rogue  my  uncle  could  mean  by 
sending  a  gentleman  to  town  without  money; 
and  when  they  gave  me  what  I  asked  for,  advis- 
ed me  to  stipulate  for  more  regular  remittances. 

This  somewhat  disturbed  my  dream  of  con- 
stant affluence ;  but  I  was  three  days  afler  com- 
pletely awakened ;  for  entering  the  tavern  where 
we  met  every  evening,  I  foiinathe  waiters  remit- 
ted their  complaisance,  and,  instead  of  contend- 
ing to  li^ht  me  up  stairs,  suffered  me  to  wait  for 
some  minutes  at  the  bar.  When  I  came  to  my 
coijipany,  I  found  them  unusually  grave  anii 
formal,  and  one  of  them  took  the  hint  to  turn  the 
conversation  upon  the  misconduct  of  young  men, 
and  enlarged  upon  the  folly  of  frequenting  the 
company  of  men  of  fortune,  without  being  able  to 
support  the  expense,  an  observation  which  the 
resist  cpntribiited  either  to  enforce  by  repetition, 
or  to  illustrate  by  examples.  Only  one  of  them 
tried  to  divert  the  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
direct  my  attention  to  remote  questions  and  com- 
mon topics. 

A  man  guilty  of  poverty  casQy.belie^-es  him- 
self suspected.  I  went,  however,  next  mominff 
to  breakfast  with  him,  who  appeared  ignorant  of 
the  drift  of  the  conversation,  and  by  a  series  of 
inquiries  drawing  still  nearer  to  the  point,  pre- 
vailed on  him,  not  perhaps  n^uch  against  his  will, 
to  inform  me,  that  Mr.  Dash,'.whose  father  was 
a  wealthy  attorney  near  my  native  place,  had, 
the  morning  before,  received  an  account  of  my 
uncle's  resentment,  and  communicated  his  intel- 
ligence with  the  utmost  industry  of  grovelling  in- 
solence. 

It  was  now  no  k>nger  practicable  to  consort 
with  my  former  frienc»,  unless  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  be  used  as  an  inferior  guest,  who  was  to 
pay  for  his  wine  by  mirth  and  flattery ;  a  charac- 
ter which,  if  I  could  not  escape  it.  I  resolved  to 
oolf  AiBoof  tibM  who  hM  Mfw  knowa 
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me  in  the  pride  of  nienty.  I  changed  my  lodg- 
ing, a^id  frequented  the  cofllee-Iiouses  in  a  differ* 
ent  re^on  oi  the  town ;  wiiere  I  WM  Tery  quiGll« 
ly  diAtinmiished  by  several  youn|;  gentlemen  of 
liigh -birth  and  large  estates,  Mid  be^nia<rain  to 
amuse  my  ima^rination  with  hopes  pi  proferment, 
though  not  quite  so  conlidcntly  as  when  I  had 
less  experience.  i 

The  first  great  con({ue8t  which  this  new  scene 
enahU>d  me  to  gain  Qiver  myself  wa.%  when  I  sub- 
mitted to  confess  to  a  party,  who  invited  roe  to 
an  expensive  diversbn,  that  my  revenues  were 
not  equal  to  such  golden  pleasures;  they  would 
lot  suffer  me,  however,  to  stay  brhind,  and  with 
great  reluctance  1  yielded  to  l)e  trevifed.  I  took 
that  opportunity  of  recommcndiag  myself  to 
some  of  nee  or  employment,  whicDi!they  unani- 
mously promised  to  procure  me  by  their  joint  in* 
tcresL 

I  had  now  entered  into  a  state  of  dependence, 
and  had  hopes,  or  fears,  from  almost  every  man 
I  saw.  If  it  be  unhappy  to  have  one  patron,  what 
is  his  misery  who  has  many  7  I  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  a  thousand  caprices,  to  concur  in  a 
thousand  follies,  and  to  .countenance  a  thousand 
errors.  I  endured  innumerable  mortifications,  if 
not  from  cruelty,  at  least  from  negligence,  which 
will  creep  in  upon  the  kindest  and  most  delicate 
minds,  when  they  converse  without  tlie  mutual 
awe  of  equal  condition.  I  found  tlie  spirit  and 
vigour  of  liberty  every  moment  sinking  in  me, 
and  a  servile  fear  of  displeasing  stcahng  by  de- 
grees upon  all  iiiy  behaviour,  till  no  word,  or 
uKik.  or  action,  was  my  own.  As  tlic  solicitude 
to  please  increased,  tlio  power  of  pleasing  grew 
less,  and  I  was  always  clouded  with  dimdence 
where  it  was  most  my  interest  and  wish  to  shine. 

My  patrons,  considering  me  as  belonging  to 
the  community,  and,  therefore,  not  the  charge  of 
any  particular  persoh,  made  rio  scruple  ot  ne- 
glectmg  anv  opportunity  of  promoting  me,  which 
every  one  thought  more  properly  the  busiAess  of 
another.  An  account  of  my  expectations  and 
disappointments,  and  the  succeeding  vicissitudes 
of  my  life,  I  shall  give  you  in  my  following  letter, 
which  will  be,  1  hope,  of  use  to  show  how*  ill  he 
form-s  his  schemes,  who  expects  happiness  with- 
out freedooL    I  am,  &c 


No.  27.1        Tuesday,  June  19,  1750. 

Panperiem  netuenspotiirre  metalli* 

Lihtrtate  caret.  hoi. 

8a  he,  who  poirertjr  with  horror  vinws, 
Who  i:-Us  Ui«  froedooi  iu  (•xt*.h«n)r<f  fur  (Told, 
(Freedom  for  niinpn  uf  wealth  too  cheaply  lold,) 
Shall  maliR  Hornul  aervitiulf  ht«  fjte. 
And  fe«l  a  houghty  maitter'a  yali">V  weight. 

rEANcia. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
As  it  is  natural  for  every  man  to  think  himself  of 
importance,  your  knowledge  of  the  world  will 
incline  you  to  forgive  me,  if  I  imagine  your  curi- 
osity so  much  excited  by  the  former  part  of  my 
narration,  as  to  make  you  desire  that  I  should 
proceed  without  any  unnecessary  arts  of  connex- 
ion. I  shall,  therefore,  not  keep  vou  longer  in 
euch  suspense,  as  perhaps  my  performance  may 
not  compensate. 

In  the  gaj  coaptn/  wilh  which  I  wai  now 


unitad,  I  found  those  allurements  and  delightfc 
which  the  friendship  of  young  men  always  ai- 
foids;  there  was  that  openness  which  naturally 
produced  confidence^  thatraf&bility  which,  in 
■ome  measure,. rsoflened  dependence,  and  that 
ardour  of  profeasioR  wiiich  incited  hope.  When 
our  hearts  were,  dilcited  with  merriment,  pro- 
mises; were  poured  out  rwith  unlimited  profusion, 
and  life  ana  fortune  were  bi|t  a.  scanty  sacrifice 
to  friendship ;  but  when  th^  hour  canie,  at  which 
any  c^rt  was  to  be  made,  I  had  < generally  the 
vexation  to  find  that  my  interest  weighed  nothing 
against 'the  slightest  amusement,  and  that  every 
petty  avocation  was  found  a  sufficient  plea  fur 
confinuing  me  in  uncertainty  and  want  Their 
kindness  was  indeed  sincere:  when i they  pro- 
mised, they  had  ho  intenUon  to  deceive ;  but  the 
same  juvenile  warmth  which  kindled:  their  be« 
nevolence,  gave  force  in  the  same  proportion  to 
every  other  passion,  and  I  was  forgotten  as  soon 
as  any  new  pleasures  seized  on  their  attention. 

Va^rio  told  me  one  evening,  that  all  my  peiw 
plcxities  should  be  soon  at  an  end,  and  desired 
me,  from  that  instant,  to  throw  upon  him  all  care 
of:  my.  fortune,  for  a  post  of  considerable  value 
was-tHt  dejv ^M^come  vacant,. and  he  knew  hie 
interest  sufficient  to  procure  it  .in  the  morning; 
He  desired  me  to  call  on  him  early,  that  he  might 
be  dressed  soon  enough  to  wait  on  the  minister 
before  any  otlier  application  should  be  made.  I 
came  as  he  appointed,  with  all  the  flame  of  grati- 
tude, and  was  told  by  his  servant,  that  having 
found  at  his  lodgings,  when  ho  came  home,  an 
acquaintance  who  was  gbing  to  travel,  he  had 
been  persuaded  to  accompany  him  to  Dover,  and 
that  they  hadtaken  post-horses  two  hours  before 
day. 

I  was  once  very  near  to  preferment,  by  the 
kindness, of •■Charinus,  who,  at  my  request,  went 
to  beg  a  place,  which  he  thought  me  likely  to 
fill  with  great  reputation,  and  in  which  I  should 
have  many  opportunities  of  promoting  his  in- 
terest in  return ;  and  he  pleased .  himself  with 
iin»J2:ining  the  mutual  benefits  that  )ve  should 
coi^^r,  and  the  advances  that  we  q^uld  make 
by  our  united  strength.  Away  tlierefore  he 
went,  eauaily  warm  with  friendship  and  ambi- 
tion, ana  lett  me  to  prepare  acknowhnlgmente 
against  his  return.  At  longth  he  came  back, 
and  told  me  that  he  had  met  in  his  wa^  a  party 
going  to  breakfast  in  tho  couiitryythat  the  ladies 
importuned  him  too  much  to  be  refused,  and  that 
having  passed  the  morning  with  thein,  he  was 
conioback  to  dn*ss  hims4;lf  for  a  ball,  to  which  he 
was  invited  for  tlie  evening.  .  j  i,    .;  t. 

I  have  suffered  several  disappointments  from 
tailors  and  periwig-makers,  Wiioi«ifa(y  neglecting 
to  perfonn  tneir  work,  withheld  my  patrons  fiom 
court ;  and  once  faileSd  of  an  /establishment .  for 
life  by  the  delay  of  a  ser\'ant,!  sent  to  a  neigh- 
bouring shop  to  replenish  a  snu^box. 

At  last  I  thotignt  my  solicitude  at  an  end,  for 
an  office  fell  into  thegiH  of  Hippodamu8*s  father, 
who,  being  then  in  the  country,  could  not  very 
speedily  fill  it,  and  whose .  fondness  would  not 
have  suffered  him  to  refuse  his  son  a  less  reason- 
able request.  Hippodamus  therefore  set  for- 
ward With  great  expedition,  and  I  expected  every 
hour  an  account  of  hia  success.  A  long  time  I 
waited  without  any  intelligence,  but  at  last  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Newmarket,  by  which  I  wee 
infionnedthnt  the  nces  were  begun,  and  I  knnw 
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the  vehemence  of  his  paiuions  too  wdl  to  imip 
fine  that  he  could  reluoo  hiuMclf  his  favouiite 
amiMcmeiiL 

Vou  will  not  wonder  that  I  wma  at  laat  weanr 
of  the  patronage  of  joung  men,  eapecialiy  a«  1 
found  them  not  generally  to  promise  much  great- 
er fidelity  as  they  advanced  in  life ;  for  I  observed 
that  what  they  gained  in  steadiness  they  lost  in 
benevolence,  and  grew  colder  to  my  interest  as 
they  became  more  diligent  to  promote  their  own. 
1  was  convinced  that  their  Itberalitv  was  only 
profuseness,  that  as  chance  directed,  they  were 
equally  generous  to  vice  and  virtue,  that  they 
were  warm  but  because  thev  were  thoughtless, 
and  counted  the  support  of  a  friend  only  amongst 
other  gratitications  of  passion. 

My  resolution  was  now  to  ingratiate  myself 
with  men  whose  reputation  was  established, 
whose  high  stations  enabled  them  to  prefer  me, 
and  whuse  aue  exempted  them  from  sudden 
changes  of  inclination,  t  was  considered  as  a 
man  of  parts,  and  therefore  easily  found  admis- 
■ion  to  the  table  of  Hilarius,  the  celebrated  ora- 
tor, renowned  equally  for  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge, the  elegance  of  his  diction,  and  the  acute- 
tieas  of  his  wit.  Hilarius  received  me  with  an 
appearance  of  great  satisfaction,  produced  to  me 
all  his  friends,  and  directed  to  me  that  part  of  his 
discourse  in  which  he  most  endeavoured  to  dis- 
play his  imagination*  I  had  now  learned  my  own 
interest  enoujB^h  to  supply  him  opportunities  for 
amart  remarks  and  gay  sallies,  which  1  never 
&ilud  to  echo  and  ap^aud.  Thus  I  was  gaining 
every  hour  on  his  affections,  till  unfortunately, 
when  the  assembly  was  more  splendid  than  usu- 
al, his  desire  of  admiration  prompted  him  to  turn 
his  raillery  upon  me.  1  bore  it  for  some  time  with 
great  submission,  and  success  encouraged  hint  to 
redouble  his  attacks ;  at  last  mv  vanity  prevailed 
over  my  prudence,  I  retortixl  his  irony  with  such 
apirit,  that  Hilarius,  unaccustomed  to  resistance, 
was  disconcerted,  and  soon  found  means  of  con- 
vincing me,  that  his  purpose  was  not  to  encou- 
rage a  rival,  but  to  foster  a  parasite. 

1  was  then  taken  into  the  familiarity  of  Ar^u- 
tk>,  a  nobleman  eminent  for  judgment  and  cnti- 
cism.  He  had  contributed  to  my  reputation  by 
the  praises  which  he  had  oi\en  bestowed  upon 
my  writings,  in  which  he  owned  that  there  were 
proofs  of  a  genius  that  might  rise  to  high  degrees 
of  excellence,  when  time  or  information  had  re- 
duced its  exuberance.  He  therefore  required 
me  to  consult  him  before  the  publication  of  any 
new  performance,  and  commonly  proposed  in- 
numerable alterations,  without  sufficient  atten- 
tion to  the  general  dcsi^rn,  or  regard  to  my  form 
of  style,  and  mode  of  imagination.  But  these 
corrections  he  never  failed  to  press  as  indispen- 
sably necessary,  and  thought  the  least  delay  of 
compliance  an  act  of  rebellion.  The  pride  of  an 
author  made  this  treatment  insufferable,  and  I 
thought  any  tvranny  easier  to  be  borne  than 
that  which  took  from  me  the  use  of  my  under- 
■tanding. 

My  next  patron  was  Eutyches  the  statesman, 
who  was  wholly  engaged  in  public  affairs,  and 
seemed  to  have  no  ambition  but  to  be  powerful 
and  rich.  I  found  his  favour  more  permanent 
than  that  of  the  others ;  for  there  was  a  certain 
price  at  which  it  might  be  boujifht ;  he  allowed 
nothing  to  humour  or  to  afSbction,  but  waa  al- 
wajs  rmdj  to  p»j  libcndlj  fiv  the  aerviee  that 


he  required.  His  demanoi  were,  indeed,  very 
often  such  as  virtue  could  not  easily  consent  to 
ynatify  ;  but  virtue  is  not  to  be  consulted  when 
aen  are  to  raiae  their  fortunes  by  the  favour  of 
the  great.  His  nieasures  were  censured ;  I  wrote 
in  his  defence,  and  was  recompensed  with  a  place, 
of  which  the  pro6t8  were  never  received  by  me 
without  the  pan^s  of  remembering  that  they  were 
the  reward  of  wickedness — a  reward  which  no- 
thing but  that  necessity  which  the  consumption 
of  my  Kttle  estate  in  these  wild  pursuits  had 
brought  upon  me,  hindered  me  from  throwing 
back  in  the  face  of  my  corrupter. 

At  this  time  my  uncle  died  without  a  will,  and 
I  became  heir  to  a  small  fortune.  I  had  resolu- 
tion to  throw  off  the  splendour  which  reproached 
me  to  myself^  and  retire  to  an  humbler  state,  in 
which  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  recover  the 
dignity  of  virtue,  and  hope  to  make  some  repa- 
ration for  my  crime  and  follies,  by  informing 
others,  who  may  be  led  after  the  same  pageants^ 
that  they  are  about  to  engage  in  a  course  of  life, 
in  which  they  are  to  purdMse,  by  a  thomano 
miseries,  the  privilege  of  repentance. 
1  am,  «c. 

EUBVLVS. 


No.  88.]     SATuaoAT,  Junk  23, 175a 

ilH  wuragrmH*  iaeuhmt, 

Qb««  nmtmt  mimis  »tmmikm», 

IgnmtMt  mmritmr  siki,  sbmbca 

To  him,  alaa !  to  him,  I  rear, 
The  face  i»f  «leath  will  terrible  appesr, 
Wk.  in  his  life,  <Un*riiif  hit  •etuAem  pride. 
By  heioff  hmmn  to  all  the  world  beside. 
Does  not  himwrlf,  when  he  is  dyiuy,  hnow, 
Nor  what  he  is,  nor  whither  he's  to  go. 

COWLCV. 

I  HAVc  shown,  in  a  late  essay,  to  what  errors 
men  are  houriy  betrayed  by  a  mistaken  opinion 
of  their  own  powers,  and  a  negligent  inspection 
of  their  own  character.  But  as  [  then  confined 
my  observations  to  common  occurrences  and  fa- 
miliar scenes,  I  think  it  proper  to  inquire,  how 
far  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  ourselves  is  ne- 
cessary to  our  preservation  from  crimes  as  well 
as  follies,  and  how  much  the  attentive  study  of 
our  own  minds  may  contribute  to  secure  to  us 
the  approbation  of  that  Being,  to  whom  we  are 
accountable  for  our  thoughts  and  our  actions, 
and  whose  favour  must  finally  constitute  our  to- 
tal happiness. 

If  it  be  reasonable  to  estimate  the  difficulty  of 
any  enterprise  by  frequent  miscarriages,  it  may 
justly  be  concluded  tnat  it  is  not  easy  for  a  man 
to  know  himself,  for  wheresoever  we  turn  our 
view,  we  shall  find  almost  all,  with  whom  we 
converse  so  nearly  as  to  judge  of  their  senti- 
ments, indulging  more  favourable  conceptiona 
of  their  own  virtue  than  they  have  been  able  to 
impress  ufion  others,  and  congratulating  them- 
selves  upon  degrees  of  excellence,  which  their 
fondest  admirers  cannot  allow  them  to  have  at- 
tained. 

Those  representations  of  imaginary  virtue  are 
generally  considered  as  arts  of  hypocrisy,  and  as 
snares  laid  for  confidence  and  praise.  B^  I  be- 
lieve the  suspicion  often  unjust;  those  who  thus 
propafMA  thiir  own  repatatioii,  onl/  tztaBd  th« 
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rraud  bj  which  they  have  been  themselves  de- 
ceived; for  this  faiUng  is  incident  to  numbers, 
who  seem  to  live  without  designs,  competitions, 
or  pursuits ;  it  appears  on  occasions  which  pro- 
mise  no  accession  of  honour  or  of  profit,  and  to 
persons  frx>m  whom  very  little  is  to  be  hoped  or 
feared.  It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  tell  how  far  we 
may  be  blinded  by  the  love  of  ourselves,  when 
we  reflect  how  much  a  secondary  passion  can 
cloud  our  judgment,  and  how  few  faults  a  man, 
in  the  first  raptures  of  love,  can  discover  in  the 
person  or  conduct  of  his  mistress. 

To  lay  open  all  the  sources  from  which  error 
flows  in  upon  him  who  contemplates  his  own 
character  would  require  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  than  perhaps  the  most  acute 
■ad  laborious  observers  have  acquired.  And 
since  falsehood  may  be  diversified  without  end, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  every  man  admits  an  impos- 
ture, in  some  respect  peculiar  to  himself^  as  his 
views  have  been  accidentally  directed,  or  his  ideas 
pavticularly  combined. 

Some  fallacies,  however,  there  aro,  more  fre- 
quently insidious,  which  it  may,  perhaps,  not  be 
useless  to  detect ;  because,  though  they  are  gross, 
they  may  be  fatal,  and  because  nothing  but  atten- 
tion is  neceflsary  to  defeat  them. 

One  sophism  by  which  men  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  have  those  virtues  which  they 
really  want,  is  formed  by  the  substitution  of  sin- 
gle acts  for  habits.  A  miser  who  once  relieved 
a  friend  from  the  danger  of  a  prison,  suffers  his 
imagination  to  dwell  for  ever  upon  his  own  heroic 
generosity ;  he  yields  his  heart  up  to  indignation 
at  those  who  are  blind  to  merit,  or  insensible  to 
misery,  and  who  can  please  themselves  with  the 
enjoyment  of  that  wealth,  which  they  never  per- 
mit  others  to  partake.  From  any  censures  or  the 
world,  or  reproaches  of  his  conscience,  he  has  an 
appeal  to  action  and  to  knowledge :  and  though 
his  whole  life  is  a  course  of  rapacity  and  avarice, 
he  concludes  himself  to  be  tender  and  liberal,  be- 
cause he  has  once  performed  an  act  of  liberality 
and  tenderness. 

As  a  glass  which  magnifies  objects  by  the  ap- 
proach of  one  end  to  the  eye,  lessens  them  by  the 
application  of  the  other,  so  vices  are  extenuated 
by  the  inversion  of  that  fallacy,  by  which  virtues 
are  augmented.  Those  faults  which  we  cannot 
oonceu  from  our  own  notice,  are  considered, 
however  fnM|uent,  not  as  habitual  corruptions,  or 
settled  practices,  but  as  casual  failures,  and  sin- 
gle lapses.  A  man  who  has  from  year  to  year 
Sethis  country  to  sale,  either  for  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition  or  resentment,  confesses  that  the 
heat  of  party  now  and  then  betrays  the  severest 
virtue  to  measures  that  cannot  be  seriously  de- 
fended. He  that  spends  his  days  and  nights  in 
riot  and  debauchery,  owns  that  his  pawions  of- 
tentimes overpower  his  msolntionp.  But  each 
comforts  himself  that  his  faults  are  not  with- 
out preciHlent,  for  the  best  and  the  wisest  men 
have  given  way  to  the  violence  of  sudden  temp- 
tations. 

There  are  men  who  alwa}rs  confound  the  praise 
of  goodness  with  the  practice,  and  who  believe 
thmselves  mild  and  moderate,  charitable,  and 
faithful,  because  they  have  exerted  their  elo- 
quence in  commendation  of  mildness,  fidelit]^, 
and  other  virtues.  This  is  an  error  almost  uni- 
versal amoDj^  those  that  converse  much  with  de- 
pendeiitfi  with  Mch  whose  (ear  or  intereit  dis- 


poses them  to  a  seeming  reverence  for  any  decla- 
mation, however  enthusiastic,  and  subntission  to 
any  boast,  however  arrogant  Having  none  to 
recall  their  attention  to  their  lives,  they  rate 
themselves  by  the  goodness  of  their  opinions, 
and  forget  how  much  more  easily  men  may  show 
their  virtue  in  their  talk  thap  in  their  actions. 

I'he  tribe  is  likewise  very  numerous  o{  those 
who  regulate  their  lives,  not  by  the  standard  of 
religion,  but  the  measure  of  other  men*s  virtue ; 
who  lull  their  own  remorse  with  the  remem- 
brance of  crimes  more  atrocious  than  their  own, 
and  seem  to  believe  they  are  not  bad,  while  ano- 
ther can  be  found  worse. 

For  escaping  these  and  a  thousand  other,  de- 
ceits, many  expedients  have  been  proposed.  ^ 
Some  have  recommended  the  frequent  consulta- 
tion  of  a  wise  friend,  admitted  to  intimacy,  and 
encouraged  to  sincerity.  But  this  appears  a  re- 
medy by  no  means  acfapted  to  general  use :  for 
in  order  to  secure  the  virtue  of^one,  it  piesup- 
poses  more  virtue  in  two  than  will  generally  be 
found.  In  the  first,  such  a  desire  of  rectitude 
and  amendment,  as  may  incline  him  to  hear  his 
own  accusation  from  the  mouth  of  liim  whom  he 
esteems,  and  by  whom,  tlierefure,  he  will  always 
hope  that  his  faults  are  not  discovered :  and  in 
the  second,  such  zeal  and  honesty,  as  will  make 
him  content  for  his  friend's  advantage  to  lose  his 
kindness. 

A  long  life  may  be  passed  without  finding  a 
friend  in  whose  understanding  and  virtue  we  can 
equally  confide,  and  whose  opinion  we  can  value 
at  once  for  its  justness  and  sincerity.  A  weak 
man,  however  honest,  is  not  qualified  to  judge. 
A  man  of  the  worid,  however  penetrating,  is  not 
fit  to  counsel  Friends  are  often  chosen  for  si- 
militude of  manners,  and  therefore  each  palliates 
the  other's  failings  because  they  are  his  own. 
Friends  are  tender,  and  unwilling  to  inve  pain,  or 
they  are  interested,  and. fearful  to  of&nd. 

These  objections  higre  inclined  others  to  advise, 
that  he  who  would  know  himself,  should  consult 
his  enemies,  remember  the  reproaches  that  are 
vented  to  his  face,  and  listen  for  the  censures 
that  are  uttered  in  private.  For  his  great  busi- 
ness is  to  know  his  faults,  and  those  malignity 
will  discover,  and  resentment  will  reveal.  But 
this  precept  may  be  often  frustrated ;  for  it  sel- 
dom ixappens  that  rivals  or  opponents  arc  suflfbred 
to  come  near  enough  to  know  our  conduct  with 
so  much  exactness,  as  that  conscii^nce  should  al- 
low and  reflect  the  accusation.  The  charge  of 
an  enemy  is  of)en  totally  false,  and  commonly  so 
mingled  with  falsehood,  that  the  mind  takes  ad- 
vantage from  tlie  failure  of  one  part  to  discredit 
the  rest,  and  never  suffers  any  disturbance  after- 
ward from  such  partial  reports. 

Yet  it  seems  that  enemies  have  been  always 
found  by  experience  the  most  faithful  monitors ; 
for  adversity  has  ever  been  considered  as  the 
state  in  which  a  man  most  easily  becomes  ac- 

auaiiit'xi  with  himself,  and  this  effect  it  must  pro- 
uce  by  withdrawing  flatterers,  whose  business 
it  is  to  hide  our  weakness  from  us,  or  by  giving 
loose  to  malice,  and  license  to  reproach ;  or  at 
least  by  cutting  off  those  pleasures  which  call,  d 
us  away  from  meditation  on  our  conduct,  and  re- 
pressing that  pride  which  too  easily  persuades  us 
that  we  merit  whatever  we  enjoy. 

Part  of  these  benefits  it  is  in  every  man's  power 
to  procure  hiinseU^  by  assigning  proper  poitions 
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of  his  life  to  the  exaniinatii)n  of  the  rent,  and  by 
putting  himself  frcfjiieutJy  in  ifuch  a  situation,  by 
retirement  and  abtfiraction,  as  may  weaken  the 
influence  of  external  objects.  By  this  practice 
he  mav  obtain  the  solitude  of  adversity  without 
its  melancholy,  its  inKtrudions  witliout  its  cen- 
sures, and  its  i^ensibility  without  its  p«.*rturbations. 
The  necessity  of  srttinar  the  world  at  a  dis- 
tance from  us,  when  we  arc  to  lake  a  survey  of 
ourselves,  huA  sent  many  from  hi;rh  stations  U) 
the  severities  of  a  monastic  life;  and,  indeed, 
every  man  deeply  ensaped  in  business,  if  all  re- 
sard  to  another  state  be  not  extiii;;uished,  must 
have  the  conviction,  tliou^h,  perhapi*,  not  tlie  re- 
solution of  Valdesso,  who,  when  he  solicited 
Charles  tlie  Fifth  to  dismisri  him,  boinc  asked, 
wliether  he  retinnl  upon  dispist.  an:*wored  that 
he  laid  down  his  commiHsion,  for  no  other  rea- 
son but  because  there  ought  to  bn  some  time  for  so- 
btr  rejleelion  between  the  life  of  a  iotdier  and  his 


There  are  few  conditions  which  do  oot  entan- 
gle us  with  sublunary  hopes  and  fenrs,  from 
which  it  is  necesMry.  to  be  at  internals  disencum- 
ber^'d,  Uiat  we  may  place  oursi4ves  in  his  presence 
who  views  efii'cts  m  their  causes,  and  actions  in 
their  motives;  that  we  may,  as  ChilUngworth 
expresses  it,  consider  things  as  if  there  were  no 
other  beings  in  Uie  world  but  God  and  ourselves  : 
or,  to  use  language  yet  more  awi'ul,  may  commune 
wUk  our  own  hearia  and  be  atilL, 

Death,  says  Seneca,  falls  heavy  upon  him  who 
ifl  too  much  known  to  others,  ana  ton  little  to 
himself;  and  Pontanus,  a  man  celebrated  amon^ 
the  early  restorers  of  literature,  thought  the  study 
of  our  own  hearts  of  so  much  importance,  that  he 
has  recommended  it  from  his  tomb.  Sum  Joan- 
nes Jovianus  Pontanus,  quern  amaverunt  bona 
Jiata,  iiupexerunt  viri  prohi^  honestaverunt  refes 
domini;  jam  icU  qui  rim,  vel  qui  poliusfuerim; 
ego  vera  U,  hotpea^  noacere  in,ienebn9  nequeOy  aed 
teiptum  ul  noacaaro^,  '^  I  am  PontaiUis,  beloved 
by  the  powers  of  Uterature,  admired  by  men  of 
worth,  and  dignified  by  tlie  monarch's  of  the 
world.  Thou  knowest  now  who  1  am,  or  more 
properly  who  I  was.  For  thee,  stranger,  I  who 
am  in  ti&rkness  cannot  know  thee,  but  I  entreat 
thee  to  know  thyself." 

I  hope  every  reader  of  this  paper  will  consider 
himself  as  engaged  to  the  obsen-ation  of  a  pre- 
cept, which  tlic  wisdom  and.  virtue  of  all  aces 
have  concurred  to  enforce :  a  precept  dictated  by 
philosopiiers^  inculcated  by  poets,  and  ratified 
by  saints. 


No.  29.]      Tuesday,  Jcne  26, 1750. 

Frudaufutmri  lemfria  exitmm 
CaitgtnoMa  uocte  prtmit  Dtn^  .- 

Rulettpietrinuirtulittdtf 

Fmt  trepidet Roa. 

Bat  Cflod  hu  wiMljr  hiil  fma  haman  tif  hi 

Tne  durk  di-cr en*  of  future  faif>. 
Aud  aowo  thrir  M>«Jt  in  depth  nf  nifrht; 
H**  l«U|rhii  at  nil  thr  riddy  turn*  of  »tutr, 
Wbau  nurtala  March  luo  woo,  aiiU  fear  too  \Mn. 

DEYDCIf. 

TBsaE  is  nothing  recommended  with  greater 
frequency  among  Uie  gayer  poets  of  antinuity, 
than  the  secure  po9«es»sion  of  the  presont  noiir, 
•od  the  diamiMion  of  all  the  carca  which  iutrude 


!  upon  our  quiet,  or  hinder,  by  imporfnnate  pertnr- 
;  bat  ions,  the  enjoymr*nt  of  those  delights  which 
,  our  condition  happens  to  set  before  us. 
I  The  aii(:ii.nt.  p«KU  are,  indeed,  by  no  means 
I  unexcf^ptionable  teachers  of  morality ;  tJieir  pre- 
!  crpts  are  to  be  always  considered  as  the  sallies 
■  of  a  genius,  intent  rather  uf>on  iriiing  pleasure 
.  then  instruction,  eager  to  take  evirry  advantage 
I  of  insinuation,  and,  provided  the  passions  can  be 
;  engaged  on  its  side,  very  solicitous  about  tlie  sul^ 
I  fniire  of  reason.  . 

The  dark:ic:<s  and  uncertainty  through  which 
\  the  heathens  were  compelled  to  wander  in  the 
I  pursuit  of  happiness,  may,  indeed,  be  alleged  as 
j  an  excuse  for  many  of  their  seducing  mviiations 
to  immediate  enjoyment,  which  the  modems,  by 
:  whom  they  have  been  imitated,  have  not  to  plead. 
I  It  is  no  wonder  tliat  such  as  had  no  prorruse  of 
j  another  state  should  eagerly  turn  their  thouchts 
upon  the  improvement  of  that  which  was  before 
them ;  but  surely  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  hopes  and  f<  ars  of  eternity,  might  think  it  ne- 
ccs«iary  to  put  some  restraint  tipon  their  imagina- 
tions, and  reflect  that  by  echMoing  the  8r>nirs  of  the 
ancient  l>acchanals,  and  transmitting  the  maxims 
I  of  past  debaueht'ry,  they  not  only  prove  that  they 
want  invention,  but  virtue,  and  submit  to  the  ser- 
vility of  imitation  only  to  copy  that  of  which  the 
writer,  if  he  was  to  live  now,  would  often  be 
ashamed. 

Yet  as  the  errors  and  follies  of  a  giwiT  genius 
are  seldom  without  some  radiation;*  of  under- 
standing,  by  which  meaner  minds  may  be  rn- 
I'tghtened,  the  incitements  to  pleasure  are,  in 
tliose  authors,  general!  V  mingled  with  such  reflec- 
tions upon  life,  as  well  deserve  to  be  considered 
distinctly  from  tlie  puiposes  for  which  they  arc 
produced,  and  to  be  treasured  up  as  the  8f?ttled 
conclusions  of  extensive  obser\'ation,  acute  saga- 
citv,  and  mature  experience. 

It  is  not  without  true  judfrment,  that  on  these 
occasions  they  often  warn  their  readers  against 
inquiries  into  futurity,  and  solicitude  about  events 
Which  lie  hid  in  causes  yet  inactive,  and  which 
time  has'iKJt  brought  forward  into  the  view  of 
reason.  An  idle  and  thouchtless  resignation  !o 
chance,  without  any  struifgle  against  calamity, 
or  endeavour  al\rr  advantage,  ia  indeed  below 
the  dignity  of  a  reasonable  being,  in  whose  pow- 
er Providence  has  put  a  ffreat  part  even  of  his 
present  happiness;  but  it  shows  an  equal  igno- 
rance of  our  prriper  sphere,  to  harassour  thoucfhta 
with  conjectures  about  tilings  not  vet  in  b«*ing. 
How  can  we  regulate  events,  of  which  we  yet 
know  not  whether  they  will  ever  happen  ?  And 
why  should  wc  think,  with  painful  anxiety,  about 
that  on  which  our  thoughts  can  have  lio  influ- 
ence. 

It  is  a  maxim  commonly  received,  that  a  wise 
man  is  never  surprised ;  and,  perhaps,  this  ex- 
emption from  astonishment  may  be  imagined  to 
proceed  from  such  a  prospect 'into  futuritv,  as 
gave  previous  intimation  of  those  evils  which 
often  tall  unexp««cted  upon  others  that  have  less 
foresight.  Cut  the  truth  is,  that  tilings  to  come, 
except  when  they  approach  \er\  nearly,  arc  equal- 
ly hidden  from  men  of  all  degrees  of  understand- 
ing ;  and  if  a  wise  man  is  not  amazed  at  sudden 
occiiTFPnfics,  it  is  not  that  he  has  thought  more, 
but  less  upon  futurity.  He  never  considered 
things  not  yet  existing  as  the  proper  objects  of 
his  attention  i  he  never  iodul^c^  dreams  till  hm 
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WM  deceived  by  their  phantoms,  nor  ever  realiz- 
ed nonentities  to  Iuh  mind.  He  is  not  surprised 
because  he  is  not  disapjminted,  and  he  escapes 
disappoinfinent  because  he  never  forms  any  ex- 
pectations. 

The  concern  about  things  to  come,  that  is  so 
justly  censured,  is  not  theresult  of  those  gene- 
ral ^.-flections  on  the  vanablcness  of  fortune,  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  and  thfi  universal  insecurity 
of  all  human  acquisitions,  which  must  always  he 
atiggested  by  the  view  of  the  world  ;  but  such  a 
desponding  anticipation  of  misfortune,  as  lixes 
the  mind  upon  scenes  of  gloom  and  melancholy, 
and  makes  fear  predominate  in  every  imagina- 
tion. 

Anxiety  of  tliis  kind  is  neariy  of  the  same  na- 
ture with' jealousy  in  love,  and  suspicion  in  the 
ffrneral  commerce  of  life ;  a  temper  which  keeps 
the  man  always  in  alarms  ;  disposes  him  to  judge 
of  every  tiling  in  a  maimer  that  leant  favours  his 
own  quioT,  fills  him  with  perpetual  stratagems  of 
counteraction,  wears  him  out  in  si*hemes  to  obvi- 
ate evils  which  never  threatened  him,  and  at 
length,  perhaps,  contributes  to  the  production  of 
those  mischiefs,  of  which  it  had  raised  such 
dreadful  apprehension^ 

It  lias  been  usual  in  all  ages  for  moralists  to  re- 
press the  swellings  of  vain  hope^  by  representa- 
tions of  the  innumerable  casualties  to  which  life 
is  subject,  and  by  instances  of  the  unexpected  de- 
feat of  the  wisest  schemes  of  policy,  and. sudden 
subversions  of  the  highest  eminences  of  great- 
ness. It  has,  perhaps,  not  been  equally  observ- 
ed, that  all  these  examples  afford  the  proper  anti- 
dote to  fear,  as  well  as  to  hope,  and  may  be  ap- 
pUed  with  no  less  efficacy  as  consolations  to  the 
timorous,  than  as  restraints  to  the  proud. 

Evil  is  uncertain  in  the  same  degree  as  good, 
and  for  the  reason  that  we  ought  not  to  hope  too 
lecurely,  we  ought  not  to  fear  with  too  much  de- 
jection. The  state  of  the  world  is  continually 
cnanging,  and  none  can  tell  the  result  of  the  next 
vicissitude.  Whatever  is'' afloat  in  the  stream  of 
time,  may,  when  it  is  very  near  us,  be  driven 
away  by  an  accidental  blast,  which  shall  happen 
to  cross  the  general  course  of  the  current.  The 
sudden  accioents  by  which  the  powerful  are  de- 
pressed, may  fall  upon  those  whose  malice  we 
fear ;  and  the  greatness  by  whkh  we  expect  to 
be  overborne,  may  become  another  proof  of  the 
false  flatteries  of  fortune.  Our  enemies  may  be- 
come weak,  or  we  grow  strong  before  our  en- 
counter, or  we  may  advance  against  each  other 
without  ever  meeting.  There  are,  indeed,  natu- 
ral evils  which  we  can  flatter  ourselves  with  no 
hopes  of  escaping,  and  with  little  of  delaying; 
but  of  the  ills  which  are  apprehended  from  human 
malignity,  or  the  opposition  of  rival  interests,  we 
may  always  alleviate  the  terror,  b^  considering 
that  our  persecutors  are  weak  and  ignorant,  and 
mortal  like  ourselves. 

The  misfortunes  which  arise  from  the  concur- 
rence of  unhappy  incidents  should  never  be  suf- 
T'red  to  disturb  us  before  they  happen ;  because, 
if  the  breast  be  once  laid  open  to  the  dread  of 
mere  possibilities  of  misery,  life  must  be  given  a 
prey  to  dismal  solicitude,  and  quiet  must  be  lost 
tor  ever. 

It  Is  remarked  by  old  Comaro,  that  it  is  absurd 
to  be  afraid  of  the  natural  dissolution  of  the 
body,  because  it  must  certainly  happen,  and  cun, 
b/  no  cautioii  or  artifice,  be  avoided.    Whether 


the  sentiment  be  entirely  just  I  shall  not  exa- 
mine ;  but  certainly  if  it  be'improper  to  fear  events 
which  must  happen,  it  is  yet  more  evidently  con- 
trarv  to  right  reason  to  fear  those  which  may  ne- 
ver )iappen,  and  which,  if  they  should  como  up- 
on us,  we  cannot  resist. 

As  we  ought  not  to  give  way  to  fear,  any  more 
than  indulgence  to  hope,  because  the  objects 
both  of  fear  and  hope  are  yet  uncertain,  so  wa 
ought  not  to  trust  the  representations  of  one 
more  than  of  the  other,  because  they  are  both 
equally  fallacious;  as  hope  (enlarges  happiness, 
fear  B<;gravates  calamity.  It  is  generally  allow- 
ed, that  no  man  ever  found  the  happiness  of  pos- 
session proportionate  to  tliat  expectation  wnich  *  . 
incitid  his  desire,  and  invigorated  his  pursuit ;  ^ 
nor  has  any  man  found  the  evils  of  life  so  formi- 
dable in  reality,  as  tliey  were  described  to  him 
by  his  own  imagination ;  every  species  of  distress 
brings  with  it  some  p<i:uliar  supports,  some  un- 
foreseen moans  ^f  resisting,  or  power  of  enduring. 
Taylor  justly  blames  some  pious  persons,  who 
indulge  their  fancies  too  much,  set  themselves, 
by  the  force  of  imagination,  in  the  place  of  the 
ancient  martvrs  and  confessors,  and  question  the 
validity  of  tfieir  own  faith,  because  tliey  shrink 
at  the'  thoughts  of  flames  and  tortures.  It  is, 
says  he,  sufficient  that  you  are  able  to  encounter 
the  temptations  which  now  assault  you ;  when 
God  sends  trials,  he  may  send  strength. 

All  fear  is  in  itself  painfiil,  and  when  it  con- 
duces not  to  safety  is  painful  without  use.  Every 
consideration,  therefore,  by  which  groundless  ter- 
rors may  be  removed,  ados  something  to  human 
happiness.  It  is  likewise  not  unworthy  of  re 
mark,  that  in  proportion  as  our  cares  are  employ 
ed  upon  the  future  they  are  abstracted  from  the 
present,  from  the  only  time  which  we  can  call 
our  own,  and  of  whicH  if  we  neglect  the  apparent 
duties,  to  make  provision  against  visionary  at 
tacks,  we  shall  certainly  counteract  our  own 
purpose ;  for  he,  doubtless,  mistakes  lus  true  in- 
terest, who  thinks  tliat  he  can  incraaie  his  safety 
when  he  impairs  his  virtue. 


No.  30.]       Saturday,  Juke  30,  1750. 

Vultma  uhi  twnt 

J f  mint  pvpvhf  /rrmtior  it  dies, 

£t  ••If  muUiu  nitent,  sua. 

WhAn«*er  thy  countanance  divine ' 

Th*  aUradant  people  cheen, 
Th^  rnnial  rant  morr  radiant  ddne, 

TIm)  day  mora  glad  appeara. 

BLraiifSTOir. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
There  are  few  tasks  more  ungrateful  than  for 
persons  of  modesty  to  speak  their  own,  praiaes 
In  some  cases,  however,  this  must  be  done  foi 
the  general  good,  and  a  generous  spirit  will  or 
such  occasions  assert  its  merit,  and  vmdicate  it 
self  with  becoming  warmth. 

My  circumstances,  Sir,  are  very  hard  and  pe 
culiar.  Could  the  world  be  brought  to  treat  mi 
as  I  deserve,  it  would  be  a  public  benefit.  Thik 
makes  me  apply  to  you,  that  my  case  being  fair 
ly  stated  in  a  paper  so  generally  esteemed,  I  may 
suffer  no  longer  from  ignorant  and  childish  pre- 
judices. 

My  elder  brother  wu  a  Jew;  a  veiy  respects- 
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ble  person,  bat  somewhat  austere  in  his  manner ; 
highly  and  deservedly  valued  by  his  near  reUr 
tions  and  intimates,  but  utterly  unHt  for  mixing 
in  a  larger  society,  or  gainings  general  acqiuunt- 
ancc  among  mankino.  In  a  venerable  old  age 
he  r-Jtired  from  the  world,  and  I  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  came  into  it,  succeeding  him  in  all  his  dig- 
nities, and  formed,  as  I  might  reasonably  flatter 
myself,  to  be  the  object  of  universal  love  and 
CMeem.  Joy  and  gladness  were  bom  with  me ; 
cheerfulness,  good  humour,  and  benevolence, 
always  attended  and  endeared  my  infancy. 
That  time  is  long  past :  so  lon^,  that  idle  ima- 
ginations are  apt  to  fancy  me  wnnkled,  6ld,  and 
.  disagreeable ;  but,  unless  my  looking-glass  de- 
^  ceives  nie,  I  have  not  yet  lost  one  charm,  one 
beauty  of  my  earliest  years.  However,  thus  far 
is  too  certain,  I  am  to  every  body  just  what  they 
choose  to  think  me,  so  that  to  very  few  I  appear 
in  mj^  right  shape ;  and  though  naturally  1  am 
the  fnend  of  human  kind,  to  few,  very  few  com- 
paratively, am  I  useful  or  agreeable. 

This  is  the  more  grievous,  as  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  me  to  avoid  being  in  all  sorts  or 
places  and  companies ;  and  I  am  therefore  liable 
to  meet  with  perpetual  affronts  and  injuries. 
Though  I  have  as  natural  an  antipathy  to  cards 
and  dice,  as  some  people  have  to  a  cat,  many 
and  many  an  assentbly  am  I  forced  to  endure ; 
and  though  rest  and  composure  are  uiy  peculiar 
joy,  am  worn  out  and  harassed  to  death  with 
journeys  by  men  and  women  of  quality,  who 
never  take  one  but  when  I  can  be  of  the  party. 
Some,  on  a  contrary  extreme,  will  never  receive 
me  but  in  bed,  where  they  spend  at  least  half  of 
the  time  I  have  to  stay  witn  them ;  and  others 
are  so  monstrously  ill  bred  as  to  take  physic  on 
purpose  when  they  have  reason  to  expect  me. 
Those  who  keep  upon  terms  of  more  politeness 
with  me  are  {[enerally  so  cold  and  constrained 
in  their  behsviour,  tliat  I  cannot  but  perceive 
myself  an  unwelcome  guest ;  and  even  among 
persons  deserving  of  esteem,  and  who  certainly 
nave  a  value  (br  me,  it  is  loo  evident  that  gene 
rally  wherever  1  come  I  throw  a  dulness  ov-^r 
the  whole  company,  that  I  am  entertained  with 
a  formal,  stiff  civility,  and  that  they  are  glad 
when  1  am  fairly  gone. 

How  hitter  must  this  kind  of  rereption  be  to 
ona  formed  to  inspire  delLeht,  admiration,  and 
love?  To  one  capable  of  answering  and  re- 
warding the  greatest  warmth  and  delicacy  of 
sentimr*nts ! 

I  was  bred  up  among  a  set  of  excellent  people, 
who  affectionately  lovt^  me,  and  tr*»tod  me  wf  ih 
the  utmost  honour  and  respect  It  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate  the  variety  of  my  adventures,  and 
strange  vicissitudes  of  my  fortune  in  many  differ- 
ent countries.  Here  in  England  there  was  a 
tim?  when  I  lived  according  to  my  heart's  desire. 
Whenever  I  appeared,  public  asspniblies  ap- 
pointed for  my  reception  were  crowded  with  per- 
sons of  quality  and  fashion,  early  dressed  as  for 
a  court,  to  pay  me  their  devoirs.  Cheerful  hos- 
pitality every  where  crowned  my  board,  and  I 
was  looked  upon  in  every  country  parisli  as  a 
kind  of  social  bond  between  the  squire,  the  par- 
ion,  and  the  tenants.  The  laborious  poor  every 
Arhere  blessed  my  appearance  ;  thf'y  do  so  still, 
and  keep  their  best  clothes  to  do  me  honour ; 
though  as  much  as  I  delight  in  the  honest  country 
frilka,  tbay  do  bow  tad  thfia  thww  4  pot  of  «Ie  at 


my  bead,  and  sometimes  an  unlucky  boy  will 
drive  his  cricketpball  full  in  my  face. 

Even  in  these  my  best  days  there  were  persona 
who  thought  me  too  demure  and  grave.  I  must 
forsooth  by  all  means  bn  instructed  by  foreign 
masters,  and  taught  to  dance  and  play.  Tius 
methrxl  of  education  was  so  contrary  to  my  ge* 
nius,  formed  for  much  ooblor  entertaiDmcntSy 
that  it  did  not  succeed  at  all. 

1  fell  next  into  the  hands  of  a  very  difierent  set. 
They  were  so  excessively  scandalized  at  Uie 
gaycty  of  nay  appearance,  as  not  only  to  despoil 
nte  of  the  foreign  fopperies,  the  paint  and  the 
patches  that  I  Ikad  bcien  tricked  out  with  by  my 
last  misjudging  tutors,  but  they  robbed  nie  of 
every  innocent  ornament  I  had  from  my  infancy 
been  used  to  gather  in  the  fields  and  gardens  ; 
nay,  thev  blacked  my  face,  and  covert  me  all 
over  with  a  habit  of  mourning,  and  that  too  very 
coarse  and  awkward.  I  was  now  obliged  to 
spend  my  whole  life  in  hearing  sermons ;  nor  per- 
mitted so  much  as  to  smile  upon  any  occasion. 

in  this  melancholy  disguise  1  became  a  per- 
fect bugbear  to  all  children  and  young  folks. 
Wherever  I  came  there  was  a  general  hush,  and 
immediate  stop  to  all  pleasantness  of  look  or  dis- 
course; and  not  being  permitted  to  talk  with 
them  in  my  own  language  at  that  time,  they  took 
such  a  disgust  to  me  in  those  tedious  hours  of 
yawning;  tnat  having  transmitted  it  to  their  chil- 
dren, I  cannot  now  be  heard,  though  it  is  long 
since  I  have  recovered  my  natural  form  and 
pleasing  tone  of  voice.  Woald  they  but  receive 
my  visits  kindly,  and  listen  to  what  I  could  tell 
tliem — let  me  say  it  without  vanity— how  charm- 
ing a  companion  should  I  be !  to  every  one  could 
I  talk  on  Uie  subjects  most  interesting  and  most 
pleasing.  With  the  great  and  ambitious,  I 
would  disconrse  of  honours  and  advancement*, 
of  distinctions  to  which  the  whole  world  should 
be  witness,  of  nnenvied  dignities  and  durahU 
prefemicnts.  To  the  rich  i  would  tell  of  mex- 
naustiUe  treasures,  and  the  sure  metbod  to  at- 
tain them.  I  would  teach  them  to  put  out  their 
money  on  the  best  interest,  and  instruct  the 
lovers  of  pleasure  how  to  secure  and  improve  it 
to  the  highest  degree.  The  beauty  should  Icam 
of  me  how  to  preserve  an  everlasting  bloom.  To 
the  afHicted  1  woul'l  administer  comfort,  and  re- 
laxation to  the  Dui^. 

As  I  dare  promise  myself  you  will  attest  the 
tmth  of  all  I  have  advanced,  there  is  no  doubt 
but  many  will  be  desitt>us  of  improving  their  ac- 

riiniance  with  mr ;   and  that  I  may  not  be 
ught  too  difficult,!  will  tell  you,  in  short,  how 
I  wiflh  to  be  received. 

You  must  know  I  equally  hate  laxy  idlenesr* 
and  hurry.  1  would  every  where  be  welcomed 
at  a  tolerably  early  hour  with  decent  good-hu- 
mour and  gratitnde.  I  must  be  attended  in  the 
great  halls,  peculiarly  appropriated  to  me,  with 
respect ;  but  I  do  not  insist  upon  finery :  pro- 

Priety  of  appearance,  and  perfect  neatness,  is  all 
require.  I  must  at  dinner  be  treated  with  a 
temperate,  but  cheerful  social  meal ;  both  ti?e 
neighbours  and  the  poor  should  be  the  better  for 
me.  Some  time  1  must  have  Utt'^lite  with  my 
kind  entertainers,  and  the  rest  of  my  visit  shoulcl 
be  spent  in  pleasant  walks  and  airings  among 
sets  of  agreeable  people,  in  such  discourse  as  I 
shall  naturally  dictate,  or  in  reading  some  few 
folfctiffd  out  ojTthoM  mimlif  i"Uni  b<M?k§  that  ariw 
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dedkatod  to  me,  and  ao  by  my  name.  A  name 
I  hat,  alas!  as  the  world  stands  at  present,  makes 
(hem  oflener  thrown  aside  than  taken  up.  As 
those  conversations  and  books  should  be  both 
well  chosen,  to  give  some  advice  on  that  head 
may  possibly  furnish  you  with  a  future  paper, 
and  any  thing  you  shall  oflbr  on  my  behalf  will 
be  of  great  8er\'ice  to, 

Good  ,Vlr.  Rambler, 

Your  iaithfid  friend  and  servant^  * 

SUNDAT.* 


No.  31.]      TuKSDAT,  Jolt  3,  1750. 

Jflgn  tgtt  mend— 09  •mMim  deftndert  more§, 
FaUfue  provitiu  arum  Umere  mei§.~-ovio, 

CorrupCed  mRnners  I  ihnll  neVr  dnfend  ; 
Nur,  folaelj  witty,  for  lay  tkulta  coHten'l. 

KLrHINSTOIff. 

Trough  the  fallibiiity  of  man's  reason,  and  the 
narrowness  of  his  knowledge,  are  very  liheraJly 
confessed,  yet  the  conduct  of  those  who  so  will- 
ingly admit  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
aeems  to  discern  that  this  acknowledgment  is 
not  altogether  sincere;  at  least,  that  most  make 
it  with  a  tacit  reserve  in  favour  of  themselves,  and 
that  with  whatever  ease  they  give  up  the  claim 
of  their  neighbours,  they  are  desirous  of  being 
thought  exempt  from  faults  in  theirown  conduct, 
and  from  error  in  their  opinions. 

The  certain  and  obstinate  opposition,  which 
we  may  oba^Brve  made  to  confutation  however 
clear,  and  to  reproof  however  tender,  is  an  un- 
doubted argument,  that  some  dormant  privilege 
is  tliought  to  be  attacked ;  for  as  no  man  can  lose 
what  he  neither  possesses,  nor  imagines  himself 
to  possess,  or  be  defrauded  of  that  to  which  he 
has  no  right,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
those  who  break  out  into  fury  at  the  soUost  con- 
tradiction, or  the  slightest  censure,  since  they 
apparently  conclude  themselves  injured,  must 
fancy  some  ancient  immunity  violated,  or  some 
natu  al  prerogative  invaded.  To  be  mistaken, 
if  they  thought  tlicmselves  liable  to  mistake, 
could  not  be  considered,  as  either  shameful  or 
wonderful,  and  they  would  not  receive  with  so 
much  emot'on  intelligence  which  only  informed 
them  of  what  they  knew  before,  nor  struggle  with 
such  earnestness  against  an  attack  that  deprived 
them  of  nothing  to  which  they  held  themselves 
entitled. 

It  is  related  of  one  of  the  philosophers,  that 
when  an  account  was  brought  him  of  his  son's 
death,  he  received  it  only  with  this  reflection,  / 
knew  that  my  son  was  mortaL  He  that  is  con- 
vinced of  an  error,  if  he  had  the  same  knowledge 
of  his  own  weakness,  would,  instead  of  strain- 
ing for  artifices,  and  brooding  malignity,  only 
regard  such  oversights  as  the  appendages  of 
humanity,  and  pacify  himself  with  considering 
that  he  had  always  known  man  to  be  a  falUble 
being. 

If  it  be  true  that  most  of  our  passions  are  ex- 
dled  by  the  novelty  of  objects,  there  is  little  rea* 


*  Thia  paper  wss  written  by  Mkt  Catharioe  Talbot, 
toif htflf  to  the  Rer.  Ed.  Tetbot,  iirchdeafon  of  Berlu, 
aad  preacher  at  the  Rolla.  8ha  died  Jan.  9,  1770.  See 
Prefaee  to  the  Hanibter,  la  ''Britiih  EmflsftM.**  rok. 
aia^C. 


son  for  doubting,  that  to  be  considered  as  subject 
to  fallacies  of  ratiocination,  or  imperfection  of 
knowledge,  is  to  a  great  part  of  mankind  entirely 
new  J  for  it  is  impossible  to  fall  into  any  com- 
pany  where  tlierc  is  not  some  regular  and  es- 
tablished subordination,  without  finding  rage 
and  vehemence  produced  only  by  difference  of 
sentiments  about  things  in  whjch  neither  of  the 
dispuUDts  have  any  other  interest,  than  wliat 
proceeds  from  their  mutual  unwillingness  to  mn 
way  to  any  opinion  that  may  bring  upon  tSam 
the  disgrace  uf  being  wrong. 

1  have  heard  of  one  tliat,  having  advanced  some 
erroneous  doctrines  in  philosophy,  refused  to  see 
the  experiments  by  which  they  were  coni\ited  : 
and  the  observation  of  every  day  will  give  new 
proofs  with  how  much  industry  subteriuges  ana 
evasions  are  sought  to  decline  the  pressure  of  re- 
sistless arguments,  how  often  the  sute  of  the 
question  is  altered,  how  often  the  antagonist  is 
wilfully  misrepresented,  and  in  how  much  per^ 
plexity  the  clearest  positions  are  involved  by 
those  whom  they  happen  to  oppose. 

Of  all  mortals  none  seem  to  have  been  more 
infected  with  this  species  of  vanity,  than  the  race 
of  writers,  whose  reputation,  arismg  solely  from 
their  understanding,  gives  them  a  very  delicate 
sensibility  of  any  violence  attempted  on  their 
literary  honour.  It  is  not  unpleasing  to  remarl^ 
with  what  solicitude  men  of  acknowledged  abilj- 
ties  will  endeavour  to  palliate  absurdities  and 
reconcile  contradictions,  only  to  obviate  criti- 
cisms to  which  all  human  performances  must 
ever  be  exposed,  and  from  which  they  can  never 
suffer,  but  when  they  teach  the  worid,  by  a  vain 
and  ridiculous  impatience,  to  think  them  of  im- 
portance. 

Dryden,  whose  warmth  of  fancy,  and  haste 
of  composition,  very  frecjucntly  hurried  him 
into  inaccuracies,  heard  himself'^ sometimes  ex- 
posed to  ridicule  for  having  said  in  one  of  his 
tragedies, 

I  follow  fate,  which  doea  too  faaCpanae. 

That  no  man  could  at  once  follow  and  be  fol- 
lowed, was,  it  may  be  thought,  too  plain  to  be 
long  di<«puted ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  Dryden 
was  apparently  betrayed  into  the  blunder  by  the 
double  meaning  of  the  word  Fate,  to  which  in 
the  former  part  of  the  verse  he  had  annexed  the 
idea  of  Fortune,  and  in  the  latter  that  of  Death ; 
so  that  the  sense  only  was.  Though  pursued  6y 
Deaths  I  will  not  resign  tmjseljto  despair,  but  %m 
follow  Fortune,  and  do  and  suffer  what  is  appointed. 
This,  however,  was  not  completely  expressed, 
and  Dryden  being  determined  not  to  give  way  to 
his  criucs,  never  confessed  that  he  had  been  sur- 
prised by  an  ambiguity ;  but  finding  luckily  in 
Virgil  an  account  of  a  man  moving  m  a  circle, 
with  tiiia  expression,  Et  se  seqmturqiu  fugUque^ 
"  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  the  passage  in  imiution  of 
which  I  wrote  the  line  that  my  critics  were  pleas- 
ed to  condemn  as  nonsense;  not  but  1  may 
sometimes  write  nonsense,  though  they  have 
not  the  fortune  to  find  it" 

Every  one  sees  the  folly  of  such  mean  dou- 
blings to  escape  the  pursuit  of  criticism;  nor  is 
there  a  nngle  reader  of  this  poet,  who  would  not 
have  paid  him  greater  veneration,  had  he  shown 
consciousness  enongh  of  his  own  superiority  to 
set  f uch  cavils  at  defiance,  and  owned  that  he 
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Bometimes  clipped  into  errors  by  the  tumult  of 
his  imamnation,  and  the  multitude  of  his  ideas. 

It  is  nappy  when  this  temper  discovers  itself 
on!  V  in  little  things,  which  may  be  right  or  wrong 
without  any  ioHuence  on  the  virtue  or  happiness 
of  mankind.  We  may,  with  very  little  inquie- 
tude, see  a  man  persist  in  a  project  which  ho  has 
found  to  be  impracticable,  live  in  an  inconveni- 
ent house  because  it  was  contrived  by  himself^  or 
wear  a  coat  of  a  particular  cut,  in  hopes  by  per- 
severance to  bring  it  into  fashion.  These  are 
indeed  follies,  but  they  are  only  follies,  and, 
however  wild  and  ridiculous,  can  very  little  af- 
fect others. 

But  such  pride,  once  indulged,  too  freqnently 
operates  upon  more  important  objects,  and  in- 
clines men  not  only  to  \indicate  their  errors,  but 
their  vices;  to  persist  in  practices  which  their 
own  hearts  condemn,  only  lost  they  should  seem 
to  feel  reproaches,  or  be  made  wiser  by  the  ad- 
vice of  otliers ;  or  to  search  for  sophisms  tending 
to  the  confusion  of  all  principles,  and  the  evacu- 
ation of  all  duties,  that  they  may  not  appefl^-  to 
act  what  they  are  not  able  to  defend. 

Let  every  man,  who  finds  vanity  so  far  predo- 
minant, as  to  betray  him  to  the  danger  of  tliis 
last  degree  of  corruption,  pause  a  moment  to 
consider  what  will  be  the  cnnscf]ucnccs  of  the 
pica  which  he  is  about  to  offer  for  a  practice  to 
which  he  knows  himself  not  led  at  first  by  rea- 
son, but  impelled  by  the  \'iolencc  of  desire,  sur- 
yn&eu  by  tlie  suddenness  of  passion,  or  seduced 
by  the  soft  approaches  of  temptation,  and  by  im- 
perceptible gradations  of  guilt  Let  him  consi- 
der what  he  is  going  to  commit,  by  forcing  his 
understanding  to  patronise  those  appetites,  which 
it  is  its  cliief  business  to  hinder  and  n  r)rm. 

The  cause  of  virtue  requires  so  little  art  to  de- 
fend it,  and  good  and  evil,  when  they  have  been 
once  shown,  are  so  easily  distinguished,  that 
such  apologists  seldom  cr&m  proselytes  to  their 
party,  nor  have  their  fallacies  power  to  deceive 
any  but  those  whose  desires  have  clouded  their 
discernment  All  that  the  b<'st  faculties  tlius 
employed  can  perform  is,  to  persuade  the  hear- 
ers that  the  man  is  hopeless  whom  they  only 
thought  vicious,  that  corruption  has  passed  from 
his  manners  to  his  principles,  that  all  endea- 
vours for  his  recoverv  are  without  prospect  of 
success,  and  that  nottiing  remains  but  to  avoid 
him  as  mfectious,  or  hunt  him  down  as  destruc- 
tive. 

But  if  it  be  supposed  that  he  may  impose  on 
his  audience  by  partial  representations  of  con- 
sequences, intnc&te  deductions  of  remote  causes, 
or  perplexed  combinations  of  ideas,  which,  hav- 
ing various  relations,  appear  different  as  viewed 
on  different  sides ;  Uiat  lie  may  sometimes  puz- 
xlc  the  weak  and  well-meaning^  and  now  and 
then  seduce,  by  the  admiration  of  his  abilities,  a 
young  mind  still  fluctuating  in  unsettled  notions, 
and  neither  fortified  by  instruction  nor  enlight- 
ened by  experience;  yet  what  must  be  the  event 
of  such  a  triumph !  A  man  cannot  spend  all  this 
life  in  frolic :  age,  or  disease,  or  solitude,  will 
bring  some  hours  of  serious  consideration,  and 
It  will  then  afford  no  comfort  to  think,  that  he  has 
(sztended  the  dominion  of  vice,  that  he  has  load- 
ed himself  with  the  crimes  of  others,  and  can 
never  know  the  extent  of  his  own  wickedness,  or 
make  reparation  for  the  mischief  that  he  has 
caa.-ed.    There  ii  not,  perhaps,  m  all  the  ttoiet 


of  ideal  anguish,  a  thon^t  more  painful,  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  propagated  corrup- 
tion by  vitiating  principles,  of  naming  not  only 
drawn  others  from  the  patlis  of  virtue,  but  block* 
ed  up  the  way  by  which  they  should  return,  of 
haying  blinded  them  to  every  beauty  but  the 
paint  of  pleasure,  and  deafened  them  to  every 
call  but  the  alluring  voice  of  the  syreus  of  de- 
struction. 

There  is  yet  another  danger  in  this  practice : 
men  who  cannot  deceive  others,  are  very  often 
successful  in  deceivinjg  themselves;  they  weave 
their  sophistry  till  their  own  reason  is  entanffled. 
and  repeat  their  positions  till  they  are  crMited 
by  themselves ;  by  often  contcndmg  they  grow 
sincere  in  the  cause ;  and  by  long  wishing  fbr 
demonstrative  arguments,  they  at  last  bring 
themselves  to  fancy  that  thoy  have  found  them. 
They  arc  then  at  the  uttermost  verge  of  wicked-  ; 
ness,  and  may  die  without  ha\'ing  that  light  re-  ' 
kindled  in  their  minds,  which  their  own  pride 
and  contumacy  have  extinguished. 

The  men  who  can  be  charged  with  fc^wett  fail- 
ings, either  with  rcsp<>et  to  abilities  or  virtue,  are 
generally  most  ready  to  allow  them:  for,  not  to 
dwell  on  things  of  solemn  and  awful  consider»> 
tion,  the  humility  of  confessors,  the  tears  of 
saints,  and  the  dying  terrors  of  persons  eminent 
for  piety  and  innocence,  it  is  well  known  that 
Cmsar  wrote  an  account  of  the  errors  committed 
by  bun  in  his  wars  of  Oaiil,  and  that  Hippocra- 
tes, whose  name  is  perhaps  in  rational  estima- 
tion greater  than  Ciesar's,  wamiHl  posterity 
against  a  mistake  into  which  he  had  fallen.  **  So 
much,"  says  Celsus,  **does  the  open  and  artless 
confession  of  an  error  become  a  roan  conscious 
that  he  has  enough  remaining  to  support  his 
character." 

As  all  error  is  meanness,  it  is  incumbent  on  | 
every  man  who  consults  his  own  dignity,  to  re-  < 
tract  it  as  soon  as  he  discovers  it,  without  fear- 
ing any  censure  so  much  as  that  of  his  own  mind. 
As  justice  requires  that  all  injuries  should  be  re- 
paired, it  is  the  duty  of  him  who  Yma  seduced 
others  by  bad  practices  or  false  notions,  to  en- 
deavour that  such  as  have  adopted  his  errors 
should  know  his  retraction,  and  that  those  who 
have  learned  vice  by  his  example,  should  by  his 
example  be  taught  amendment 
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or  all  the  woM  tint  load  thr  mortal  utati^, 

Whatr*er  thy  portioa,  mildly  uiaet  thy  fmttij 

Bui  esM  it  M  thott  cumc M^Lrmnmm. 

So  large  a  part  of  human  life  passes  in  a  state 
contrary  to  our  natural  desires,  that  one  of  the 
principal  topics  of  moral  instruction  is  the  art  of 
oearing  calamities^  And  such  is  the  certainty  of 
evil,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  furnish 
his  mind  with  those  principles  that  may  enable 
him  to  act  under  it  with  decency  and  propriety. 

The  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  that  boasted 
to  have  carried  this  necessary  science  to  the  high- 
est perfecUony  were  the  stoics,  or  scliolart  of 
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Zeno,  whose  wild  enthusiastic  virtue  pretended 
to  an  exemption  from  the  sensibilities  of  unen* 
lij^htcned  mortals,  and  who  proclaimed  thcm^ 
selves  exalted,  b^  the  doctrines  of  their  sect, 
above  the  reach  of  those  miseries  which  embitter 
life  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  therefore  re- 
moved pain,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  exile,  and 
violent  death,  from  the  catalogue  of  evils ;  and 
passed,  in  their  haughty  style,  a  kind  of  irrever* 
sible  decree,  by  which  they  forbade  them  to  bo 
counted  any  longer  among  the  objects  of  terror 
or  anxiety,  or  to  give  any  distuibance  to  tlie  tran- 
quillity of  a  wise  man. 

This  edict  was,  I  think,  not  universally  observ- 
ed :  for  though  one  of  die  more  resolute,  when 
he  was  tortured  by  a  violent  disease,  cried  out, 
that  let  pain  Itarass  him  to  its  utmost  power,  it 
should  never  force  him  to  consider  it  as  other 
than  indifferent  and  neutral ;  yet  all  had  not  stub* 
bomness  to  hold  out  against  their  senses ;  for  a 
weaker  pupil  of  Zeno  is  recorded  to  have  con* 
fesscd  in  the  anguish  of  the  gout,  that  he  now 
found  pain  to  be  an  eviL 

It  may  however  be  questioned,  whether  these 
philosophers  can  be  very  properly  numbered 
ainon^  the  teachers  of  patience ;  for  if  pain  be  not 
an  evu,  there  seems  no  instruction  requisite  how 
it  may  be  borne ;  and,  therefore,  when  they  en- 
deavour to  arm  their  followers  with  arguments 
against  it,  they  may  be  thought  to  have  given  up 
tlieir  first  position.  But  such  inconsistencies  are 
to  be  expected  from  the  greatest  understandings, 
wlien  they  endeavour  to  grow  eminent  bv  sin^- 
laiity,  and  era{)loy  their  strength  in  estoblishmg 
opinions  opposite  to  nature. 

The  controversy  about  the  reatit>'  of  external 
evils  is  now  at  an  end.  That  lite  has  many 
miseries,  and  that  those  misones  are,  sometimes 
tt  least,  equal  to  alt  the  powers  of  fortitude,  is 
DOW  universally  confessed;  and  then^fore  it  is 
useful  to  consider  not  only  how  we  may  escape 
thrra,  but  bv  M'hat  means 'those  which  either  the 
accidents  of  af&irs,  or  the  infinnities  of  nature, 
must  bring  upon  us,  may  be  miliffated  and  light- 
ened, and  how  we  may  make  those  hours  less 
wretched,  wliich  the  condition  of  our  present  ex- 
istence will  not  allow  to  be  very  happy. 

The  cure  for  the  greatest  part  of  human  miseries 
is  not  radical,  but  palliative.  Infelicity  is  involv- 
ed in  corporeal  nature,  and  interwoven  with  onr 
being;  all  attempts  therefore  to  decline  it  wholly 
are  useless  and  vain ;  tlic  annics  of  pain  send 
their  arrows  against  us  on  every  side,  the  choice 
IS  only  between  those  which  are  more  or  Icsi* 
sharp,  or  tinged  witli  poison  of  greater  or  less 
malignity ;  and  the  strongest  armour  which  rea- 
son can  'supply,  will  ouly  blunt  tlieir  points,  but 
cannot  repel  tliem. 

The  great  remedy  which  Heaven  has  put  in 
oar  hands  is  patience,  by  which,  though  wc  can- 
not lessen  the  torments  of  the  body,  we  can  in  a 
great  measure  preserve  the  peace  of  the  mind, 
and  shall  suffer  only  the  natural  and  genuine 
force  of  an  evil,  without  heightening  its  acrimo- 
ny, or  prolonging  its  effects. 

There  is  indwd  nothing  more  unsuitable  to 
tlie  nature  of  man  in  aiiT  calamity  than  rage  and 
turbulence,  which,  without  examining  whether 
they  are  not  sometimes  impious,  are  at  least 
always  offensive,  and  incline  others  rather  to 
hate  and  despise  than  to  pity  and  assist  us.  If 
wlwt  we  aufrer  has  been  brought  upoD  us  by 


ourselves,  it  is  observed  by  an  ancient  poet,  that 
patience  is  eminently  our  duty,  since  no  one 
should  be  angry  at  feeling  that  which  he  ha« 
deserved. 

Leniter  ex  aurit^  quiefuid  patiare  firendum  f*. 

Let  pala  d«aenred  without  complaint  be  borne. 

And  surely,  if  we  are  conscious  that  we  have  not 
contributed  to  our  own  sufferings,  if  punishment 
falls  upon  innocence,  or  disappointment  happen* 
to  industry  and  prudence,  patience,  whether 
more  necessary  or  not,  is  much  easier,  since  our 
pain  is  then  without  aggiavation,  and  we  have 
not  the  bitterness  of  remorse  to  add  to  the  aspe- 
rity of  misfortune. 

In  those  evils  which  are  allotted  to  us  by  Provi- 
dence, such  as  deformity,  privation  of  any  of  the 
senses,  or  old  age,  it  is  alwajrs  to  be  remembered, 
that  impatience  can  have  no  present  efiect,  but 
to  deprive  us  of  the  consolations  which  our  con- 
dition admits,  by  driving  away  from  us  those  by 
whose  conversation  or  advice  we  might  bie 
amused  or  helped ;  and  that  with  regard  to  futu- 
rity it  is  yet  less  to  be  justified,  since,  without 
lessening  the  pain,  it  cuts  off  the  hope  of  that  re- 
ward which  He.  by  whom  it  is  inflicted,  will  con- 
fer upon  them  that  bear  it  wclL 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  nsmedy,  impatience 
is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  wastes  that  time  and 
attention  in  complaints,  that,  if  properly  applied, 
might  remove  tlie  cause.  Turenne,  among  the 
acknowledgments  which  he  used  to  pay  in*  con- 
versation to  the  memory  of  those  by  whom  he 
had  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  war,  mentioned 
one  with  honour,  who  taught  him  not  to  spend 
his  time  in  regretting  an^  mistake  which  he  had 
made,  but  to  set  liimsolt  immediately  and  vigox^ 
OHsly  to  repair  it 

Patience  and  submission  are  ver}'  carefully  to 
be  distinguished  from  cowardice  and  indolence. 
Wo  are  not  to  repine,  but  we  may  lawfully  Strugs 
glc ;  for  the  calamities  of  life,  like  the  necessitiee 
of  nature,  are  calls  to  labour  and  exercises  of 
diligence.  When  we  feel  any  pressure  of  dis- 
tress, we  are  not  to  conclude  tliat  we  can  only 
obey  tlie  will  of  Pleaven  by  languishini;  under  it, 
an^v  more  than  when  we*  perceive  the  pain  of 
tlifrst,  we  are  to  imagine  tliat  water  is  pronibited. 
Of  misfortune  it  never  can  be  certoinly  known 
whether,  os  proceeding  from  the  hand  of  God,  it 
is  an  act  of  favour  or  of  punishment :  but  since 
all  the  ordinary  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
to  be  interpreted  according  to  tlie  general  analo. 
py  of  things,  we  may  conr^iiidethat  we  have  a » ight 
to  remove  one  inconvciiience  as  well  as  anotlier; 
that  we  are  only  to  take  care  lest  we  purchase 
ease  with  <iuilt;'and  that  our  ^aker*s  purpose, 
whether  of^  reward  or  severity,  will  be  answered 
by  the  labours  wliich  he  lays  us  under  the  neces- 
sity of  performing. 

This  duty  is  not  more  difficult  in  any  state  than 
in  diseases' intensely  painful,  which  may  indeed 
suffer  such  exacerbations  as  seem  to  strain  the 
lowers  of  life  to  their  utmost  stretch,  and  leave 
very  little  of  the  attention  vacant  to  precept  or 
reproof.  In  this  state  the  nature  of  man  requires 
some  indulgence,  and  every  extravagance  but 
impiety  may  be  easily  forgiven  him.  Yet,  lest 
we  should  think  ourselves  too  soon  entitled  to 
the  mournful  privileges  of  irresistible  misery,  it  is 
proper  to  reflect,  that  tho  utmost  anguish  whiob 
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hammn  wit  cmn  contrive,  or  liiinmti  malice  can  in- 
flict, has  been  borne  with  constancy ;  and  that  if 
the  paint  of  diaeaae  be,  at  I  believe  they  are, 
sometimes  greater  than  thote  of  artificial  torture, 
they  are  therefore  in  their  own  nature  shorter : 
the  rital  frame  is  qnickly  broken,  or  the  union 
between  soul  and  body  is  for  a  time  suspended 
by  insensibility,  and  we  toon  ceaae  to  feel  our 
maladies  when  they  once  become  too  riolent  to 
be  borne.  I  think  there  is  some  reason  for  ques- 
tioning whether  the  body  and  mind  are  not  so 
proportioned,  that  the  one  can  bear  all  that  can 
be  inflicted  on  the  other,  whether  virtue  cannot 
stand  its  ground  as  long  as  life,  and  whether  a 
soul  well  principled  will  not  be  separated  sooner 
than  subdued. 

In  calamities  whidi  operate  chiefly  on  our 
passions,  such  as  diminution  of  fortune,  loss  of 
friends,  or  declension  of  character,  the  chief  dan- 
ger of  impatience  is  upon  the  first  attack,  and 
many  expedients  have  been  contrived,  by  which 
the  blow  may  be  broken.  Of  these  the  most 
general  precept  is,  not  to  take  pleasure  in  any 
thing,  of  whidi  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  secure 
the  possession  to  ourselves.  This  counsel,  when 
we  consider  the  enjoyment  of  any  terrestrial  ad- 
vantage, as  opposite  to  a  constant  and  habitual 
solidtude  for  future  felicity,  is  undoubtedly  just, 
and  delivered  b^  that  authority  which  cannot  be 
dbputed ;  but,  m  any  other  sense,  is  it  not  like 
advice,  not  to  walk  lest  we  should  stumble,  or 
not  to  see  lest  our  eyes  should  light  upon  de* 
formity?  It  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  enjoy 
blessing  with  confidence,  as  well  as  to  resign 
them  with  submission,  and  to  hope  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  good  which  we  possess  without  inso- 
lence or  voluptuousnets,  as  for  the  restitution  of 
that  which  we  lose  without  despondency  or  mur- 
murs. 

The  chief  security  against  the  fruitless  an- 
guish of  impatience^  must  arise  from  frequent 
reflection  on  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
Ood  of  nature,  in  whose  hands  are  riches  and 
poverty,  honour  and  disgrace,  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  lifo  and  death.  A  settled  conviction  or  the 
tendency  of  every  thing  to  our  g^ood,  and  of  the 
possibiht^r  of  turning  miseries  into  happiness, 
av  receiving  them  nffhtly,  will  incline  us  to 
kUMi  the  nrnm  •J  Uu  Lord,  whether  he  ghee  sr 
UikiM  mtatf. 
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la  the  eariy  ages  of  the  woHd,  as  is  well  known 
to  those  who  are  versed  in  ancient  traditions, 
when  innocence  was  yet  untainted,  and  simpli- 
city unadulterated,  mankind  was  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  continual  pleasure,  and  constant 
plenty,  under  the  protection  of  Rest;  a  gentle  di- 
vinity, who  required  of  her  woraluppers  neither 
altars  nor  sacnfices,  and  whose  ntes  were  only 
peifbrmed  by  prostrations  upon  turfs  of  flowers 
in  shades  of  Jasmine  and  myrtle,  or  by  dances  on 
the  banks  or  rivers  flowing  with  milk  and  nectar. 
Under  this  easy  government  the  first  genera- 
'  NM  brafttbad  the  fiagrance  of  perpetual  epring^ 


ate  the  fruits,  which,  widiout  culture,  fell  ripe 
into  their  hands,  and  slept  under  bowers  arched 
by  nature,  with  the  birds  singing  over  their 
heads,  and  the  beasts  sporting  about  them.  Bat 
by  degrees  they  began  to  lose  their  original  in- 
tegrity; each,  though  there  was  more  than 
enough  for  all,  was  desirous  of  appropriatinc 
part  to  himself.  Then  entered  violence  and 
fraud,  and  theft,  and  rapine.  Soon  after  pride 
and  envy  broke  into  the  worid.  and  brought  with 
them  a  new  standard  of  wealth;  for  men,  who 
till  then  thought  themselvos  rich  when  they  want* 
ed  nothing,  now  rated  their  demands,  not  by  the 
calls  of  nature,  but  by  the  plenty  of  others;  and 
began  to  consider  themselves  as  poor,  when  thej 
beheld  their  own  possefsions  exceeded  by  those 
of  their  neighbours.  Now  only  one  could  be 
happy,  because  only  one  could  have  most,  and 
that  one  was  always  in  danger,  lest  the  same 
arts  by  which  be  had  supplanted  others  should 
be  practised  upon  himselt. 

Amidst  the  prevalence  of  this  corruption,  the 
state  of  the  earth  was  clianged ;  the  year  was  £- 
vided  into  seasons :  part  oT  the  pound  became 
barren,  and  the  rest  yielded  only  berries,  acomL 
and  herbs.  The  summer  and  autunm  indeea 
furnished  a  coarse  and  inelegant  sufficiency,  but 
winter  was  without  any  relief;  Faipine,  with  a 
thousand  diseases  which  the  inclemency  of  the 
air  invited  into  the  upper  regions,  made  havoc 
among  men,  and  there  appeared  to  be  danger 
lest  they  should  be  destroyed  before  they  were 
reformed. 

To  oppose  the  devastations  of  Famine,  who 
scattercwf  the  ground  every  where  with  carcasses, 
Labour  came  down  upon  earth.  Labour  was  the 
son  of  Necessity,  the  nurseling  of  Hope,  and  the 
pnpil  of  Art ;  he  had  the  strength  of  his  mother, 
the  spirit  of  his  nurse,  and  the  dexterity  of  hie 
governess.  His  face  was  wrinkled  with  the 
wind,  and  swarthy  with  the  sun :  he  had  the  im- 
plements of  husbandry  in  one  hand,  with  which 
he  turned  up  the  earth ;  in  the  other  he  had  the 
tools  of  architecture,  and  raised  walls  and  towera 
at  his  pleasure.  He  called  out  with  a  rough 
voice,  "Mortals!  see  here  the  power  to  whom 
you  are  consigned,  and  from  whom  you  are  to 
hope  for  all  your  pleasures,  and  all  your  safety. 
You  have  long  languished  under  the  dominion 
of  Rest,  an  impotent  and  deceitful  goddess,  who 
can  neither  protect  nor  relieve  you,  but  resiens 
you  to  the  first  attacks  of  either  Famine  or  Dia- 
eai<e,  and  suffers  her  shades  to  be  invaded  by 
every  enemy,  and  destroyed  by  every  accident 

"  Awake  therefore  to  the  call  of  Labour,  f 
will  teach  you  to  remedy  the  sterility  of  the  earth, 
and  the  severity  of  the  sky ;  I  will  compel  sum- 
mer to  find  provisions  for  the  winter;  T  will  force 
the  waters  to  give  you  their  fish,  the  air  its  fowls, 
and  the  forest  its  bouts ;  I  will  teach  you  to  pierce 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  out  from  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains  metals  which  shall  give 
strength  to  jrour  hands,  and  security  to  your  bo- 
dies, by  which  you  may  be  covered  from  the  as- 
saults of  the  fiercest  beasts,  and  with  which  you 
shall  fell  the  oak,  and  divide  rocks,  and  subject 
all  nature  to  your  use  and  pleasure.*' 

Encouraged  by  this  magnificent  invitation,  the 
inhabitants  of  tne  globe  considered  Labour  ae 
their  onlyftiend,  and  hasted  to  his  command. 
He  led  them  out  to  the  fields  and  mountains,  and 
showed  them  how  to  open  mines,  to  level  hilli^  to 
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drain  nMirahM,  and  change  the  coarse  of  wren. 
The  face  of  things  was  immediately  tranaforroed; 
the  land  was  covered  with  towns  and  villages, 
encompassed  with  fields  of  com,  and  plantations 
of  fruit-trees :  and  nothing  was  seen  but  heaps 
of  grain,  and  baskets  of  fruit,  full  tables,  and 
crowded  storehouses. 

Thus  Labour  and  his  followera  added  every 
hour  new  acquisitions  to  their  conquests,  and 
saw  Famine  gradually  disposseascd  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  till  at  last,  sjnidst  their  jollity  and  tri- 
umphs, they  were  depressed  and  amazed  by  the 
approach  of  Lassitude,  who  was  known  by  her 
■unk  eyes  and  dejected  countenance.  She  came 
forward  trembling  and  groaning;  at  every  groan 
the  hearts  of  all  Uiose  Uiat  beheld  her  lost  their 
courage,  their  nerves  slackened,  their  hands 
shook,  and  the  instruments  of  labour  fell  from 
their  grasp. 

Shm:kcd  with  this  horrid  phantom,  they  re- 
flected with  regret  on  their  easy  compliance  with 
the  solicitations  of  Labour,  and  began  to  wish 
again  for  the  golden  houra  which  the^  remember- 
ed to  have  passed  under  the  reign  of'^Rest,  whom 
they  resolved  again  to  visit,  and  to  whom  they 
intend^]  to  dedicate  the  remaining  part  of  their 
Uvea.  Rest  had  not  left  the  world ;  they  quickly 
found  her,  and,  to  atone  for  their  former  deser^ 
tion,  invited  her  to  the  enjoyment  of  those  acqui- 
sitions which  Labour  had  procured  them. 

Rest  therefore  took  leave  of  the  groves  and 
valleys,  which  she  had  hitherto  inhabited,  and 
entered  into  palaces,  reposed  herself  in  alcoves, 
and  slumbered  away  tne  winter  upon  beds  of 
down,  and  the  summer  in  artificial  grottos  with 
cascades  playing  before  her.  There  was  indeed 
alwajrs  something  wanting  to  complete  her  feli- 
city, and  she  could  never  lull  her  returning  fugi- 
tives to  that  serenity  which  they  knew  before 
their  engagements  with  Labour:  nor  was  her 
dominion  entirely  without  control,  for  the  was 
obliged  to  share  it  with  Luxury,  tliough  she  al- 
ways looked  upon  her  as  a  false  friend,  by  whom 
her  influence  was  in  reality  destroyed,  while  it 
seemed  to  be  promoted. 

The  two  soh  associates,  however,  reined  for 
some  time  without  visible  disagreement,  till  at  last 
Luxury  betrayed  her  charge,  and  let  in  Disease 
to  seize  upon  her  worahippers.  Rest  then  flew 
awav,  and  led  the  place  to  the  usurpera ;  who 
employed  all  their  arts  to  forthy  themselves  in 
their  possession,  and  to  strengthen  the  interest 
of  each  other. 

Rest  had  not  always  the  same  en«*mv ;  in  some 
iacrs  she  escaped  the  incursions  of  Disease ; 
>ut  had  her  residence  invaded  by  a  more  slow 
and  subtle  intruder,  for  very  fre«jnently,  when 
every  thing  was  composed  and  quiet,  when  there 
was  neither  pain  within,  nor  danger  without, 
whrn  every  fiowor  was  in  bloom,  and  every  gale 
freighted  with  perfumes,  Satiety  would  enter  with 
a  languishing  and  repining  look,  and  throw  her^ 
self  upon  the  courh  placed  and  adorned  for  the 
accommoHation  of  Rrst  No  sooner  was  she 
seated  than  a  general  gloom  spread  itself  on 
every  side,  the  groves  immediately  lost  their  ver- 
dure, and  their  inhabitants  desisted  from  their 
melody,  the  breeze  sunk  in  sighs,  snd  the  flow- 
era  contracted  their  leaves,  and  shut  up  their 
odonre.  Nothing  was  seen  on  everv  side  but 
multitudes   wandering   about   they  knew   not 
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voice  was  heard  but  of  complainti  that  menliiMi- 
ed  no  pain,  and  murmura  that  could  tell  of  no 
misfortune. 

Rest  had  now  lost  her  authority.  Her  fol- 
lowera again  began  to  treat  her  with  contempt ; 
some  of  them  united  themselves  more  closely  to 
Luxury,  who  promised  by  her  arts  to  drive  Satie- 
ty away ;  and  others,  that  were  more  wise,  or 
had  more  fortitude,  went  back  again  to  Labour, 
by  whom  they  were  indeed  protected  from  Satie- 
ty, but  delivered  up  in  time  to  Lassitude,  and 
forced  by  her  to  the  bowera  of  Rest 

Thus  Rest  and  Labour  equally  perceived  their 
rei^  of  short  duration  and  uncertain  tenure,  and 
their  empire  liable  to  inroads  from  those  who 
were  alike  enemies  to  both.  They  each  found 
their  subjects  unfaithful,  and  ready  to  desert  them 
upon  every  opportunity.  Labour  saw  the  richei 
which  he  had  given  always  carried  away  as  an 
ofToring  to  Rest,  and  Rest  found  her  votaries  in 
every  exigence  flying  from  her  to  beg  help  of  La- 
bour. They,  therefore,  at  last  determined  upon 
an  interview,  in  which  they  agreed  to  divide  the 
world  between  them,  and  govern  it  alternately, 
allottiiijg  the  dominion  of  Uie  day  to  one,  ana 
that  of^the  ni^t  to  the  other,  and  promised  to 
guard  the  frontiera  of  each  other,  so  that,  when- 
ever hostilities  were  attempted,  Satiety  should 
be  intercepted  by  Labour,  and  Lassituae  expel- 
led by  Rest  Thus  the  ancient  quarrel  was  ap- 
peased, and  as  hatred  is  often  succeeded  by  its 
contrary.  Rest  afterwards  became  pregnant  by 
Labour,  and  was  deUvered  of  Health,  a  benevo- 
lent goddess,  who  consoUdated  the  union  of  her 
parents,  and  contributed  to  the  regular  vidssi- 
tudes  of  their  retcn,  by  dispensing  her  gifts  to 
those  only  who  shared  their  lives  m  just  propor- 
tions between  Real  and  Labour. 


No.  34.]     SATvaDAT,  July  14, 1750. 

JfMi  Him  v««e 

Jurmrtm  «t  nivtf  SMtv.—  aoB. 

Alarmed  with  every  riainf  nle, 

In  every  wood,  In  every  vue.  BLniiaiTOii. 

I  HAVE  been  censured  for  having  hitherto  dedica- 
ted so  few  of  my  speculations  to  the  ladies ;  and 
indeed  the  moralist,  whose  instructions  are  ao- 
comnuMlated  only  to  one  half  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, must  be  confessed  not  suflkiently  to  have 
extended  his  views.  Yet  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  mascuHne  duties  aflbrd  more  room  for  coun- 
sels and  observations,  as  they  are  less  uniform, 
and  connected  with  things  more  subject  to  vicis- 
situde and  accident ;  we  therefore  find  that  in 
philosophical  discouraes  which  teach  by  precept, 
or  historical  narratives  that  instruct  by  example, 
the  peculiar  virtues  or  faults  of  women  fill  bat  a 
small  part ;  perhaps,  generally,  too  small,  for  so 
much  of  our  domestic  happiness  is  in  their  hands, 
and  their  influence  is  so  great  upon  our  earliest 
yeara,  that  the  universal  interest  of  the  world 
requires  them  to  be  well  instiucted  in  thrir  pro- 
vince; nor  can  it  be  thought  proper  that  the  quali- 
ties by  which  so  much  pain  or  pleasure  may  be 
given,  should  be  left  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

I  have,  therefore,  willingly  given  a  place  in  my 
paper  to  a  letter,  which,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
wImI^  umIm  10  thm  whcM  chief  MfartMii » to 
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please,  as  it  shoira  how  certainly  the  end  is  miss- 
ed by  absurd  and  injudicious  endeavours  at  dis- 
tinction. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sia, 


I 


I  AM  a  younir  gentleman  at  my  ont'n  disposal, 
with  a  considerable  estate ;  and  having  passed 
tliroiigh  the  common  forms  of  education,  spent 
some  time  in  foreign  countries,  and  made  myself 
distinguished  since  my  return  in  the  politest 
company,  I  am  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  life  in 
which  every  man  is  expected  to  settle,  and  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  his  lineage.  I  with- 
stood for  some  time  the  solicitations  and  remon- 
strances of  my  aunts  and  uncles,  but  at  last  was 
fiersuadcd  to  visit  Anthca,  an  heiress,  whose  land 
ies  contiguous  to  mine,  and  whose  birth  and 
beauty  are  without  objinrtion.  Our  friends  de- 
clared that  we  were  born  for  each  other :  ail  those 
on  both  sides  who  had  no  interest  in  nindering 
our  union,  contributed  to  promote  it,  and  were 
conspiring  to  hurry  us  into  matrimony,  before  we 
had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  one  another.  I 
was,  however,  too  old  to  be  given  away  without 
my  own  consent ;  and  liaving  happened  to  pick 
up  an  opinion,  which  to  many  or  my  relations 
seemed  extremely  odd,  that  a  man  might  be  un- 
happy with  a  large  estate,  determined  to  obtain 
a  nearer  knowledge  of  the  person  with  whom  I 
was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  time.  To  pro- 
tract the  courtship  was  bv  no  means  difficult,  for 
Anthea  had  a  wonderful  iiicility  of  evading  ques- 
tions which  I  seldom  repeated,  and  of  barring 
approaches  which  I  had  no  great  eagerness  to 
press. 

Thus  the  time  passed  away  in  visits  and  civili- 
ties  without  anv  ardent  professions  of  love,  or 
formal  oflers  oi*  settlements.  I  often  attended 
her  to  public  places,  in  which,  as  is  well  known, 
all  behaviour  is  so  much  regulated  by  custom, 
that  very  little  insight  can  be  gained  into  the 
private  character,  and  therefore  I  was  not  yet 
able  to  inform  myself  of  her  humour  and  incli- 
nations. 

At  last  I  ventured  to  propose  to  her  to  make 
one  of  a  small  uarty,  and  spend  a  day  in  viewing 
A  seat  and  garaens'a  few  miles  distant ;  and  hav- 
ing, upon  her  compliance,  collected  the  rest  of  the 
company,  I  brought,  at  the  hour,  a  coach  which 
I  had  borrowed  from  an  acnuaintance,  having 
delayed  to  buy  one  myself  till  I  should  have  an 
opportimity  of  taking  the  lady's  opinion,  for 
whose  use  it  was  intended.  Anthea  came  down, 
but  as  she  was  going  to  step  into  the  coach,  start- 
ed back  with  great  appearance  of  terror,  and 
told  us  that  she  durst  not  enter,  for  the  shocking 
colour  of  the  lining  had  so  much  the  air  of  the 
mourning-coach  in  which  she  followed  her  aunt's 
funeral  three  years  before,  that  she  should  never 
have  her  poor  dear  aunt  out  of  her  head. 

I  knew  that  it  was  not  for  lovers  to  argue  with 
their  mistresses ;  I  therefore  sent  back  the  cfmch, 
and  got  another  more  gay.  Into  this  we  all  en- 
tered, the  coachman  b^an  to  drive,  and  we  were 
anrasing  ourselves  with  the  expectation  of  what 
we  should  see,  when,  upon  a  small  inclination 
of  the  carriage,  Anthea  screamed  out  that  we 
J  overthrown.    We  were  obliged  to  fix  all 


our  attention  upon  her,  which  she  took  care  to 
kee^  op hj  wmtmnag her  outcriei^ ai  eveiy  ooiw, 


ner  where  we  had  occasion  to  turn ;  at  intenrale 
she  entertained  us  with  fretful  complaints  of  the 
uneasiness  of  the  coach,  and  obliged  me  to  call 
several  times  on  the  coachman  to  take  care  aiid 
drive  without  jolting.  The  poor  fellow  endea- 
voured to  please  us,  and  therefore  moved  ver} 
slowly,  till  Anthea  found  out  that  this  pace  would 
only  keep  us  longer  on  the  stones,  and  desired 
tliat  I  would  order  him  to  make  more  speed. 
He  whipped  his  horses,  the  coach  jolted  again, 
and  Anthea  very  complaisantly  tdd  us  how 
much  she  repented  that  she  made  one  of  our 
company. 

At  last  we  got  into  the  smooth  road,  and  be> 
gan  to  think  our  ditficulties  at  an  end,  when,  on 
a  sudden,  Anthea  saw  a  brook  before  us,  which 
she  could  not  venture  to  pass.  We  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  alight,  that  we  mi^rht  walk  over 
the  bridge ;  hut  when  we  came  to  it,  we  found  it 
so  narrow,  that  Anthea  durst  not  set  her  foot 
upon  it,  and  was  content,  after  long  cormultation, 
to  call  the  coach  back,  and  with  innumerable 
precautions,  terrors  and  lamentations,  crossed 
the  brook. 

It  was  necessary  after  this  dela^  to  mend  our 
pace,  and  directions  were  accordingly  given  to 
the  coachman,  when  Anthea  informed  us,  that 
it  was  common  for  the  axle  to  catch  fire  with  a 
quick  motion,  and  beeged  of  me  to  look  out  every 
minute,  lest  we  shoula  all  be  consumed.  I  was 
forced  to  obey,  and  give  her  from  time  to  time 
the  most  solennn  declarations  that  all  was  safe, 
and  that!  hoped  we  should  reach  the  place  with- 
out losing  our  lives  either  by  fire  or  water. 

Thus  we  passed  on,  over' ways  soft  and  hard, 
with  more  or  with  less  speed,  but  always  with 
new  vicissitudes  of  anxiety.  If  the  ground  was 
hard,  we  were  jolted ;  if  soft,  we  were  sinking. 
If  we  went  fast  we  should  be  overturned ;  if  slow- 
ly, we  should  never  reach  the  place.  At  length 
she  saw  something  which  she  called  a  cloud,  and 
began  to  consider  that  at  that  time  of  the  year  it 
frequently  thundered.  This  seemed  to  be  the 
capital  terror,  for  after  that  the  coach  was  suflerw 
ed  to  move  on ;  and  no  danger  was  thought  too 
dreadful  to  be  encountered,  provided  she  could 
get  into  a  house  before  the  thunder. 

Thus  our  whole  conversation  passed  in  dan- 
gers, and  caivs,  and  fears^,  and  consolations,  and 
stories  of  ladies  dragged  in  the  mire,  forced  to 
spend  all  the  night  on  a  heath,  drowned  in  ri- 
vers, or  burnt  with  lightning;  and  no  sooner  had 
a  hairbreadth  escape  set  us  free  from  one  calami- 
ty, but  we  were  threatened  with  another. 

At  length  we  reached  the  house  where  we  in- 
tended to  resale  ourselves,  and  I  proposed  to 
Anthea  tlie  choice  of  a  great  number  of  dishes, 
which  the  place,  being  well  provided  for  enters 
taininent,  happened  to  afibrd.  She  mode  some 
objection  to  every  thing  that  was  ofiered ;  one 
thing  she  hated  at  that  time  of  the  year,  another 
she  could  not  bear  since  she  had  seen  it  spoiled 
at  Lady  Feedwell's  Uble,  another  she  was  sure 
they  could  not  dress  at  this  house,  and  another 
she  could  not  touch  without  French  sauce.  Af 
lost,  she  fixed  her  mind  upon  salmon,  but  then 
was  no  salmon  in  the  house.  It  was  howevei 
procured  with  great  expedition,  and  when  il 
came  to  tlie  table,  she  found  that  her  fright  had 
taken  away  her  stomach,  which  indeed  she 
thought  no  great  loss,  for  she  could  never  believa 
that  tnj  thing  at  «a  ion  ooiiU  be  cleanly  got 
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Dinner  waa  now  over,  and  the  company  ppo- 
poecd,  for  I  was  now  past  the  condition  of  mak- 
ing overtures,  tliat  we  should  pursue  our  oriffinal 
dea^rn  of  visiting  the  gardens.  Anthca  declared 
that  she  could  not  imagine  what  pleasure  we  ex- 
pected from  the  sight  of  a  few  green  trees  and  a 
little  ^vel,  and  two  or  three  pits  of  clear  water : 
that  tor  her  part  she  hated  walking  till  the  cool 
of  the  evcninjg,  and  thoui^ht  it  very  likely  to  rain ; 
and  again  wished  that  sne  had  stayed  at  home. 
We  then  reconciled  ourselves  to  our  disappoint- 
ment, and  began  to  talk  on  common  subjects, 
when  Anthena  told  us  that  since  we  came  to  see 
eardens,  she  would  not  hinder  our  satisfaction. 
We  all  arose,  and  walked  through  the  inclosures 
for  some  time,  with  no  otlier  trouble  tlian  the  ne- 
cessity of  watching  lest  a  frog  should  hop  across 
the  way,  which  Anthea  told  us  would  certainly 
kill  her,  if  she  should  happen  to  sec  him. 

Frogs,  as  it  fell  out,  there  were  none;  but  when 
we  were  within  a  furlong  of  the  gardens,  Anthea 
saw  some  sheep,  and  heard  the  wether  clink  his 
bdl,  which  she  was  certain  was  not  hung  upon 
him  for  nothing,  and  therefore  no  assurances  nor 
entreaties  should  prevail  upon  her  to  go  a  step 
further;  she  was  sorry  to  disappoint  the  compa- 
ny, but  her  life  was  dearer  to  her  than  ceremony. 

We  came  back  to  the  inn,  and  Anthea  now 
discovered  that  there  was  no  tinie  to  be  lost  in 
returning,  for  the  night  would  come  upon  us,  and 
a  thousand  misfortunes  mi^ht  happen  m  the  dark. 
The  horses  were  immediately  harnessed,  and 
Anthea,  having  wondered  what  could  seduce  her 
to  stay  so  long,  was  eager  to  set  out  But  we 
had  now  a  new  scene  of  terror,  every  man  we 
Mw  was  a  robber,  and  we  were  ordered  some- 
times to  drive  hard,  lest  a  traveller  whom  we 
saw  behind  should  overtake  .us;  and  sometimes 
to  stop,  lest  we  should  come  up  to  him  who  was 
passing  before  us.  She  alarmed  many  an  ho- 
nest man,  by  begging  him  to  spare  her  fife  as  he 
passed  by  the  coach,  and  drew  me  into  fifteen 

Quarrels  with  persons  who  increased  her  fright, 
y  kindly  stopping  to  inquire  whether  they  could 
assist  us.  At  last  we  came  home,  and  she  told 
her  company  next  day  what  a  pleasant  ride  she 
had  been  taking. 

I  suppose.  Sir,  I  need  not  inquire  of  you  what 
deductions  may  be  made  from  tnis  narrative,  nor 
what  happiness  can  arise  from  the  society  of  that 
woman  who  mistakes  cowardice  for  elegance, 
and  imagines  all  delicacy  to  consist  in  refusing 
to  be  pleased. 

1  aniy&c 


No.  35.]     Tuesday,  July  17,  i750. 

Non  pronuba  Jtno^ 

Horn  HymemttMM  adesl^  nom  UligrmtU  Ueto, 

OVID. 

Without  connubial  Juno't  aid  they  w«d ; 
Nor  Hymen  nor  the  Graces  Meet  the  bed. 

LLrHIlTfTON. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
As  you  have  hitherto  delayed  the  performance 
of  the  promise,  by  which  you  gave  us  reason  to 
hope  for  another  paper  upon  matrimony,  I  ima^* 
|ine  you  desirous  of  oollectiiig  more  matairiali 


than  your  onvn  experience  or  observation  can 
suppK' ;  and  I  shall  therefore  lay  candidly  befort 
you  an  account  of  my  own  entrance  into  the 
conjugal  state. 

I  was  about  eight  and  twenty  years  old,  when 
having  tried  the  diversions  of  the  town  till  I  be- 
gan to  be  weary,  and  being  awakened  into  at- 
tention to  more  serious  business,  by  the  failure 
of  an  attorney,  to  whom  I  had  implicitly  trusted 
the  conduct  of  my  fortune,  I  resolved  to  take  my 
estate  into  my  own  care,  and  methodise  my  whole 
life  acording  to  the  strictest  rules  of  economical 
prudence. 

In  pursuance  of  this  scheme  I  took  leave  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  dismissed  me  with  num- 
bei less  jests  upon  my  new  system;  having  first 
endeavoured  to  divert  me  from  a  design  so  httle 
worthy  of  a  man  of  wit,  by  ridiculous  accounts 
of  the  icrnorance  and  rusticity  into  which  many 
had  sunk  in  their  retirement,  after  having  distin- 
guished themselves  in  taverns  and  play-houses, 
and  given  hopes  of  rising  to  uncommon  eminence 
among  the  gay  part  of  mankind. 

When  1  came  first  into  the  country,  which,  by 
a  neglect  noC  uncommon  among  young  heirs,! 
had  never  seen  since  the  death  of  my  father,  I 
found  every  thing  in  such  confusion,  that  being 
utterly  without  practice  in  business,  I  had  great, 
difficulties  to  encounter  in  disentangling  the  per- 
plexities of  my  circumstances;  they  however 
gave  way  to  diligent  application ;  and  I  peroef-t- 
ed  that  the  advantage  of  keeping  my  own  eo> 
counts  would  very  much  overbalance  the  time 
which  they  could  reauire. 

I  had  now  visitect  my  tenants,  surveyed  my 
land,  and  repaired  the  old  house,  which,  for  some 
years,  had  been  running  to  decay.  These  proofii 
of  pecuniary  wisdom  be^an  to  recommend  me  as 
a  sober,  judicious,  thrivmg  gentleman,  to  all  my 
graver  neighbours  of  the  country,  who  never  fail- 
ed to  celebrate  my  management  in  opposition  to 
Thriftless  and  Latterwit,  two  smart  fellows,  who 
had  estates  in  the  sumo  part  of  the  kingdom, 
which  they  visited  now  and  then  in  a  froUc,  to 
take  up  their  rents  beforehand,  debauch  a  milk- 
nriaid,  make  a  feast  for  the  village,  and  tell  sto- 
ries of  their  own  intrigues,  and  then  rode  post 
back  to  town  to  spend  their  money.    . 

It  was  doubtful,  however,  for  some  time,  whe- 
ther I  should  be  able  to  hold  ray  resolution ;  but 
a  short  perseverance  removed  all  suspicions.  I 
rose  every  da;^  in  reputation,  by  the  decency  of  ^ 
my  conversation  and  the  regularity  of  my  con-  j 
duct,  and  was  mentioned  with  a  great  regard  at 
the  assizes,  as  a  man  very  fit  to  ne  put  in  com  ^ 

mission  for  the  peace. 

During  the  confusion  of  my  affairs,  and  the 
daily  necessity  of  visiting  farms,  adjusting  bon- 
tracts,  letting  leases,  and  superintendin^repairi, 
I  found  very  little  vacuity  in  my  life,  and  tneitB- 
fore  had  not  many  thoughts  of  marriage ;  but^  in 
a  little  while  the  tumult  of  business  subsided,  and 
the  exact  method  which  I  had  established  ena- 
bled me  to  despatch  my  accounts  with  great  fa-  ' 
cility.  I  had,  therefore,  now  uoon  mj  hands,  the 
task  of  finding  means  to  spend  my  Ume,  without 
falling  back  into  the  poor  amusemento  which  I 
had  hitherto  indulged,  or. changing  them  for  the 
sports  of  the  field,  which  I  saw  pursued  with  so 
much  eagerness  b^  the  gentlemen  of  the  counti^, 
that  they  were  mdeed  the  only  pleasures  n* 
wUch  I  coakl  promise  agreelf  aa/  futsker. 
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The  inconvenience  of  this  siiuation  naturally  l  ed  to  comply.    Mitisfa  uas  ordered  to  eiert  hef 

diaposcd  me  tu  wish  lor  a  companion,  and  the  .  power;  shetuld  me,  that  ifl  could  refuse  her  papa 

known  valiie  of  my  estate,  uirh  my  reputation  1  had  no  love  for  her;  that  phe  was  an  unhappy 

for  trui!ahty  and  pni(Uiice,  fasily  ^'ami-d  inc  ad-  -  creature,  and  that  1  was  a  perfidious  man :  tnen 

nii!«:iioi»  uiio  every  iamiiv ;  for  i  ii(M)n  found  tliat  she  burst  into  t«*arfl,  and  fell  into  fits.     AU  this, 

nu  inquiry  wa^  made  alter  any  otiier  virtu.\  nor  a»  I  was  no  pnssinnate  lover,  had  little  efll'ct. 

any  t:>stunoji!ul  nto-^sary,  hut  of  my  frt-edom  She  next  refusi-d  to  sec  me,  and  because  I  thought 

from  incumbrances,  and  my  care  of  what  they  my»«elf  obli;:.?d  to  wiitein  terms  of  distress,  they 

li'nni-d  tlic*  main  i.'tancr.     I  j^au,  not  %iitbniit  in-  !  bad  once  hopes  of  starving  mc  into  mrasures: 

diiinatinn,  thr  '-ancrncpA  wii!i  Miiicb  liie  daujih-  but,  finding  me  inflexible,  th?  father  eompUeo 

leis,  wber  ver  I  lurno,  won-  .<•  1 1  ui  tu  !»liow  ;  nor  with  my  propofial,  and  told  mc  he  hked  n>e  the 

eould  1  c«tur>idcr  tlinn  m  a  f^tate  mvicb  ditf  rent  more  for  hi  ing  so  good  at  a  bargain. 

tVoiii  pri'Slitution,  when  I  luu;id  tbvru  onb-rod  to  I  was  now  marn  d  to  Mitissa,  and  was  to  ex* 

play  their  airs  btuue  ine,  and  t-i  ( xhibit.  by  <m  nu  pori*  net-  tlie  liappiness  of  a  match  made  without 

set-mmi  chance,  specini>.n!>  v\  liicir  uiumc,  th'.ir  passion.     Mitissa  soon  discovered  that  she  was 

work,  or  thrir  bonsiwilciy.     >•►  tftKi.ur  was  1  njnaily  prudent  with  mystif,  and  had  taken  a 

pKuvd  al  tabic,  tlian  inc  xiurn;:  Ii*^}  was  cullod  Ir.isband  only  to  be  at  her  own  command,  and 

up«in  tu  pay  mc  immw  civiuiv  oi  c  liii-r ;  n-»r  i  ouid  buvr  u  chariot  at  brr  own  call.    She  brought  with 

1  find  mcan^  of  Lscapin;;.  l:um  t  iUu  r  faiiicr  or  ht'T  an  old  maid  n  conunended  by  her  motbcfy 

mother,  some  acooiuit  of  ili/ir  dau^jlitcr's  t\r«'I-  '  whu  taucht  her  all  the  arts  of  domestic  managr^ 

lences,  with  a  drcia.ation  that  th:y  Hire  n»iw  m- nt.  and  was,  on  every  occasion,  her  chief  aceni 

leaving  the  woild.  and  hud  nu  busmess  on  thii:  and  directress.     They  ^non  invrnted  one  reason 

side  the  grave,  but  (o  st-e  their  children  happily  or  other  to  quarrel  witli  all  my  serTants,  and 

disposed  1*1;  that  she  wboni  1  had  been  pi*  asid  cither  prevailed  on  me  to  tuni'them  awav,  oi 

to  compliim^nl  at  table  w  us  indi  i-d  the  chief  plea-  treated  them  so  ill  that  they  left  me  of  themaelrps, 

sun-  of  their  a;!!',  »i>  hikh!.  so  dutiful,  so  great  a  and  always  supplied   their   places  with  some 

relief  to  her  mamma  in  the  care  o\'  the  house ,  and  brought  f  om  my  wife's  relations.    Thus  they  c»- 

fxt  much  her  (tapa's  fuvuuiite  for  ht  rchceit*..lne«s  tablished  a  family,  o%'er  whioh  I  had  no  autoori- 

and  wit.  tliat  it  would  be  \i:!lithe  lari  reluctance  .  ty,  a:id  which  was   in   a  perpetual  conspiracy 

that  they  siiould  fm.t ;  but  to  a  woiiby  g.>ntlenian  agai.ist  me :  for  Mitissa  considered  herself  •■ 

in  the  neiglilMiurhiM^d.  w):om  tluy  nuijht  often  having  a  sfrparate  inIe:e«L,  and  thought  nothing 

visit,  thtv  would  not  so  far  consult  their  own  her  own,  but  what  she  laid  up  without  mvknov- 

graiiriearion.  as  to  reluse  her;  and  ihtir  le.-idrr-  Idire.     For  this  rta.'<»n  she  brought  me&lseao- 

ness  shitu'.d  be  shuwn  in  her  fortune,  %\:K:!c*er  counts  of  the  expen^^-s  of  the  house,  joined  with 

A  suitable  settlement  was  }*ro;'OMd.  my  tenants  i'l  complaints  of  hard  tinaes,  and  by 

As  I  knew  I'u'se  *»vrrf.ires  ihA  to  proceed  from  mean*  of  a  steward  of  her  own,  took  rewardf  for 

any  prci'erenc..- of  me  bcTore  another  equally  rich  siliciiing  abatements  of  the  rent.    Her  great 

1  c*»uld  not  but  UH»k  with  piiy  o:.  youni,'  jHTsms  hoj»e  :*  to  outlive  m-*.  that  she  may  enjoy  what 

ctmdemned  to  l^r  ^et  to  auction,  and  made  cheap  s^ie  has  thos  aci.  umulated.  and  ther-^fore  she  10 

by  iniudicious  coi.i.nendations ;  for  bow  ci>uld  always  eon!n\ing  some  mip:ovement9  of  her 

they  know  ihi  ms«'fvr.'«  uiF.  red   and  rr  jccted  a  jointure  land,  and  once  tried  to  procure  an  in* 

hundred  times,  without  some  loss  I'f  that  soft  junction  to  hiiidor  me  from  felline  timber  apon  it 

elevatii>n.  and  nMHlo  dig.ni:y.  so  n'-cej4«arv- to  for  n-pairs.    Her  Cather  and  mother  amast  her  in 

the  ctunplelion  of  f-male  cscclience?             *  htr  p.'nject*,  and  are  frequently  hinting  (hat  f he 

I  slull  not  trt'uble  you  mih  a  hif'ory  of  the  i«  ill  u»-^d.  and  reproaching  me  inith  the  presents 

st-aiaiTi  ms  praciisi\l  ufn-in  my  judginenu  or  in^  ;3iaT  oth'.r  -adit's  receive  fr.»m  their  husbands 

aiintcHients  t.ietl  ujxni  my  h-art.  whuh.  ::*  yoi:  Such.  Sir.  i%a«  my  situation  for  seven  veans 

i.,t\c.  in  any  p.irt  o:  yi»*:r  ]■:"••.  Ui-n  ai-^Liu-'iin'  \V.\  a*  ias:  my  T-aii- nee  was  exhaust' -d,  and  hav- 

wi:h  rural  :».»i'.:K*yi.:i\»;lI  ea*  \vvonci  ne.    Th-  -.r  :::j    :^e  ,:av  :ni:t-  ^i  her  father  to  my  house,  I  laid 

arrs  l.;i\e  no  :;it.it  \ar;i:y.  ;:tey  ".JLuk  :^t'T:;nj  :  s  •  sTa:e  if  :iv  affa.rs  bet'».»re  him,  ditected  my 

w.>Tt:i  thiircare  biii  nii»:;i  y.  ano  sr.iv.H'sini:  y.<  ^^:l    ;•:  jk.ve  al  other  fraiids,  turn*  d  out  her  slew- 

•illuence  the  frs!!ie  '.ij^n  a!)  :hi    ^««;],i.  s  IJ^m  ,  a  d.  cljarc-  d  aeonrt-.b!*-  with  her  maid,  took  ray 

enj:  avour  to  diVi  :ve  by  any  other  nu  ans  war.  I»'is;n-  ss  .n  my  o»»  n  hands,  reduced  her  to  a  set- 

also  eoni}v:iat :on«.  t!  d  a'!.^an«.-.  anl  now  wnTe  this  aei^onnt  to 

1  vi".l  niM  its  ;n  that  by  heannj  mynolf  loudly  w.rn  .•t;:t  r«  a^rar^s:  narrving  those  whom  they 

«vin:ntiuie»i  iVr  my  d!s«-rt  ti.n.  1  briran  to  s^!  haNc  no  reaikin  to  ertcem. 

:»i>m>-  vaiue  i:p^^n  my  character,  and  was  unmill-  I  am,  4cCi 
1  £  to  lo*e  my  c:rdi:  by  marrvir.^  fo:  Jo^e,     I 

I'lerefoir resM » ed  to  know  the  lortuae  oflhe  lady — ■ 

whoTTj  I  *ho;i!d  adiirt  SA.  bel'c^re  I  inqiuned  after  _ 

her  WIT.  deheacy.  or  beautv.  >^^  5f .]       SarrariT,  July  21,  17Sa 

This  detennlnauon   led  me  to  Mitissa.  the  ... 

daughter  of  ChrrSi.philus.  whose  pem«a  «as  a!  '*'■  ^'"•*"'  ••"*''f  ^ 

least   without  defomurk.   anii  whc»«e  maiinrrs  Ti.-Tt»n».  ri*.jii  U\n  i  •fri  w^t4m**> 
wrne  fn-e  fwm  rrpnoacfv.  as  she  had  bcrn  br«i 

up  at  a  distance  fr\>m  al!  eomm.ri  temptations  Prp.Bf  oc  ihrrr  rr^ii iW  Afphwd*  f o, 

To  Mi'.isM  therefonr  1  obtaintsi  1  a«e  l*'t»m  her  Ni-:  ft^r  ix  aicSuKfa  do?  fiuppm  a  foe.           ran. 
pairnts  to  pav  my  o«-»un.  and  n  as  tu  iVm^i  by  her 

again  to  her  lather,  nhose  d.mn^n  she  was  iv-  Tnrar  is  scarreH  any  siwies  of  poetry  that  has 

■oixed  :»>  follom.     The  o\iesi  on  then  was.  oiJv,  a"ured  morf  readers,  or  excited  more  miitefa, 

what  ahould   be  ♦enied*     The  ow  c^ntlrman  ihar:  the  paitoral     I:  i*  gr nerally  pleasinff,  be. 
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of  scenes  familwr  to  almost  every  imaginatioii, 
and  of  which  all  can  equally  judi^e  whcuerthey 
are  well  described.  U  exhibits  a  afc,  to  which  we 
have  been  always  accustomed  to  associate  peace, 
and  leisure,  and  innocence:  and  theri^fbre  we 
readily  set  open  the  heart  for  the  admission  of 
its  images,  which  contribute  to  drive  away  cares 
«nd  perturbations,  and  suffer  ourselves,  witliout 
resistance,  to  be  transported  to  elysian  regions, 
where  we  are  to  meet  with  nothing  but  joy,  and 
{)lenty,  and  contentment;  where  every  gale  whim- 
pers pleasure,  and  every  shade  promises  repose. 
It  has  been  maintained  by  some,  who  love  to 
talk  of  what  they  do  not  know,  that  pastoral  is 
the  most  ancient  poetry ;  and,  indeed,  since  it  is 
probable  that  poetry  is  nearly  of  the  same  anti- 

2uit^  with  rational  nature,  and  since  tlie  life  of 
)c  lirst  men  was  certainly  rural,  we  may  reasona- 
bly conjecture,  that,  as  their  ideas  would  nccea- 
sarily  hie  borrowed  from  those  objects  with  which 
they  are  acquainted,  theircomposurcs  being  tilled 
chiefly  with  such  thoujzhts  on  the  visible  creation 
as  must  occur  to  the  hrst  observers,  were  pastorv 
al  hymns,  like  those  which  Miltoii  introduces  the 
original  pair  sin^ng,  in  the  day  of  innocence;  to 
the  praise  of  their  Maker. 

For  the  same  reason  that  pastoral  poetry  was 
the  first  employment  of  the  human  imagination, 
it  is  generally  the  Hrst  literary  amusement  of  our 
minds.  We  have  seen  fields,  aiui  meadows,  and 
l^rovps,  from  the  time  that  our  eyes  opened  upon 
life ;  and  are  pleas(*d  with  birds,  and  brooks,  and 
breezes,  much  earlier  than  we  engage  among  the 
actions  and  passions  of  mankind.  We  are  tliere- 
fore  delighted  with  rural  pictures,  beeaiwe  we 
know  the  original  at  an  age  when  our  curiosity 
can  be  very  uttle  awakened  by  descriptions  of 
courts  which  we  never  beheld,  or  representations 
of  passions  which  we  never  felt 

The  satisfaction  received  from  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing not  only  begins  early,  but  lasts  long;  we  do 
not,  as  we  advance  into  the  intellectual  worid, 
throw  it  away  among  other  cliildish  amusements 
and  pastimes,  but  willimfly  reium  to  it  in  any 
hour  of  indolence  and  relaxation.  The  images 
of  true  pastoral  have  always  the  power  of  excit- 
ing delight,  because  the  works  of  nature,  from 
wliich  tliey  are  drawn,  have  alwaj-s  the  same  or- 
der and  beauty,  and  continue  to  force  themselves 
upon  our  thoughts,  being  at  once  obvious  to  the 
most  careless  regard,  and  more  than  adequate  to 
the  strongest  reason,  and  severest  contemplation. 
Our  inclination  to  stillness  and  tranquillity  is  sel- 
dom much  lessened  by  long  knowledge  of  the 
busy  and  tumultuary  part  of  the  woHd.  In  child- 
hood we  turn  our  tJioughts  to  the  country,  as  to 
the  region  of  pleasure;  we  recur  to  it  in  old  age 
as  a  port  of  rest,  and  oerhaps  with  that  secondary 
and  adventitious  gladness,  which  every  man  feels 
on  reviewing  those  plates,  or  recolli»cting  those 
occurrences,  that  contributed  to  his  youthful  en- 
ioyments,  and  bring  him  back  to  the  prime  of 
liie,  when  the  world  was  gay  with  the  bloom  of 
Bovelty,  when  mirth  wantoned  at  his  aide,  and 
hope  sparkled  before  him. 

The  sense  of  this  universal  pleasure  has  ip> 
vited  numbers  toiUuml  nwnbtr  to  try  their  skill  in 
pastoral  performances  in  which  they  have  gene- 
rally succeeded  after  the  manner  of*^  other  imita- 
tors, transmitting  the  same  images  in  the  same 
combination  from  one  to  anomer,  till  he  that 
leads  the  title  of  a  poem,  may  guass  at  the  wbole 


series  of  the  composition ;  nor  will  a  man,  after 
the  perusal  of  thousam^s  of  these  performances, 
find  his  knowledge  enlarged  with  a  single  view  of 
nature  not  produced  before,  or  his  imagination 
amused  with  any  new  application  of  those  view* 
to  moral  purposes. 

.  The  range  of  pastoral  is  indeed  narrow:  for 
though  nature  itself,  philosophically  considered, 
be  inexhaustible,  yet  its  general  efiects  on  the  eye 
and  on  tlie  ear  are  uniform,  and  incapable  of 
much  variety  of  description.  Poetry  cannot 
dwell  u(k>n  t)ie  minuter  distinctions,  by  which 
one  species  diiFers  from  another,  without  depart- 
ing from  that  simplicity  of  grandeurwhich  fills  the 
iniagination ;  nor  dissect  the  latent  qualities  of 
things,  without  losing  its  general  power  of  grati- 
fying every  mind  by  recalling  its  conceptions. 
However,  as  each  age  makes  some  discoveries, 
and  those  discoveries  are  by  degrees  generally 
known,  as  new  plants  or  modes  of  culture  are  in- 
troduced, and  by  little  and  little  become  common, 
pastoral  might  receive,  from  time  to  time,  small 
augmentations,  and  exhibit  once  in  a  century  a 
scene  somewhat  varied. 

But  pastoral  subjects  have  been  often,  like 
othera,  taken  into  the  hands  of  those  that  were 
not  qualified  to  adorn  them,  men  to  whom  the 
face  of  nature  was  so  litUc  known,  that  they  have 
drawn  it  only  after  their  own  imainnation,  and 
changed  or  distorted  her  features,  that  their  por^ 
traits  might  appear  something  more  than  servile 
copies  from  their  predecessors. 

Not  only  the  images  of  rural  life,  but  the  oc- 
casions on  which  they  can  be  properly  produced, 
are  few  and  general.  The  state  of  a  man  con 
fined  to  the  employments  and  pleasurea  of  the 
country,  is  so  little  diversifipd,  and  exposed  to  so 
few  of  those  accidents  which  produce  perplexities, 
terrors,  and  surprises,  in  more  complicated  trans- 
actions, that  he  can  be  shown  but  seldom  in  such 
clreum8tane<*s  as  attract  curiosity.  His  ambition 
is  without  policy,  and  his  love  without  intrigue. 
He  has  no  complaints  to  make  of  his  rival,  but 
that  he  is  richer  than  himself;  nor  any  disas- 
ten  to  lament,  but  a  cruel  mistress,  or  a  bad 
har\'est. 

The  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  some  new 
source  of  pleasure  induced  Sannazarius  to  remove 
the  scene  from  the  fields  to  the  sea,  to  subatHute 
fishermen  for  shepherds,  and:  derive  his  senti- 
ments from  the  piscatory  life ;  for  which  he  hai 
been  censured  by  succeeding  critics,  because  the 
sea  is  an  object  of  terror,  and  by  no  means  pro* 
per  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  lay  the  passiona 
asleep.  Against  this  objection  he  might  be  de- 
fended by  uie  established  maxim,  that  the  poet 
has  a  rigKt  to  select  hie  images,  and  is  no  more 
obliged  to  show  the  sea  in  a  storm,  than  the  land 
under  an  inundation ;  but  may  display  all  the 
pleasures,  and  conceal  the  dangers,  mtbe  water, 
as  he  may  lay  his  shepherd  under  a  shady  beech, 
without  giving  him  an  ague,  or  letting  a  wild 
beast  loose  upon  him. 

There  are,  however,  two  defects  in  thepisca^ 
tory  eclogue,  which  perhaps  cannot  be  supolied. 
The  sea,  though  in  not  coimtries  it  is  considered 
by  those  who  live,  like  Sannazarius,  upon  the 
coast,  as  a  place  of  pleasure  and  dirersion,  has 
notwithstandingf,  much  leas  variety  than  the  land, 
and  therefore  will  be  sooner  exhausted  by  a  de- 
scriptive writer.  When  he  has  once  shown  tho 
sun  rising  or  setting  upon  it,  curled  iti  waten 
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with  the  Ternal  breezo,  rolled  the  waves  in  gentle 
■ucceesion  to  the  shore,  and  cnumermted  the  fish 
sporting  in  the  shallows,  he  has  notiiing  remain- 
ing but  what  is  common  to  ail  other  poetry,  tbe 
complaint  of  a  nymph  for  a  drowned  lover,  or  the 
indignation  of  a  hsher  that  his  oysters  are  refused, 
and  Mycon*8  accepted. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  general  reception  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  is  the  ignorance  of  maritime 
pleasures,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  mankind 
must  always  live.  To  all  the  inland  inhabitants 
of  every  region,  the  sea  is  only  known  as  an  im- 
mense diffusion  of  waters,  over  which  men  pass 
from  one  country  to  another,  and  in  which  life  is 
frequently  lost.  Thcv  have  therefore  no  oppor- 
tunity of  tracing  in  t&eir  own  thoughts  the  de- 
scriptions of  winding  shores  and  calm  bays,  nor 
can  look  on  the  poem  in  which  they  are  mention- 
ed, with  other  sensations  than  on  a  sea  chart,  or 
the  metrical  geography  of  Dionysins. 

This  defect  Sannazarius  was  hindered  from 
perceiving  by  writing  in  a  learned  language  to 
readers  generally  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
nature ;  but  if  he  had  made  his  attempt  in  any 
vulgar  tongue,  ho  would  soon  have  discovered 
how  vainly  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  that 
loved,  which  was  not  understood. 

1  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  found  easy  to  improve 
the  pastorals  of  antiquity,  by  any  great  additions 
or  diversificatiuns.  Our  descriptions  may  indeed 
differ  from  those  of  Virgil,  as  an  English  from  an 
Italian  summer,  and,  lii  some  respects,  as  mo- 
dem from  ancient  life  ;  but  as  nature  is  in  both 
countries  nearly  the  same,  and  as  poetry  has  to 
do  rather  with  the  passions  of  men,  which  are 
uniform,  than  their  customs,  which  are  changea- 
ble, the  varieties,  which  time  or  place  can  fur- 
nish, will  be  inconsiderable ;  and  1  shall  endea- 
vour to  show,  in  the  next  paper,  how  little  the 
latter  ages  have  contributed  to  the  improvement 
of  the  rustic  muse. 
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Such  itrmjiu  I  Bhif  at  oae«  Amphion  plavM 
WhM  Ite'aiiif  flocks  tke  poweriVil  call  obeyU 

BLPHiiirroii. 

Im  writing  or  judging  of  pastoral  poetry,  neither 
the  authors  nor  critics  of  latter  times  seem  to  have 
paid  sufficient  regard  to  the  originals  Icfl  us  bv 
antiquity,  but  have  entangled  themselves  with 
unnecessary  difficulties,  by  advancing  principles, 
which  having  no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
things  are  wholly  to  be  rejected  from  a  species  of 
composition,  in  which,  above  all  others,  mere  na^ 
ture  IS  to  be  regarded. 

It  IB  therefore  necessary  to  inquire  afler  some 
more  distinct  and  exact  idea  of  this  kind  of  writ- 
ing. This  may,  I  think,  be  easily  found  in  the 
pastonds  of  Virgil,  from  whose  opinion  it  will  not 
appear  very  safe  to  depart,  if  we  consider  that 
«very  advantago  of  nature  and  of  fortune,  con- 
curred to  complete  his  productions ;  that  he  was 
bom  with  great  accuracy  and  severity  of  judg- 
ment, enlightened  with  all  the  learning  of  one  of 
the  brightest  ages,  and  embellished  with  the  ele- 
gance of  the  Roman  court ;  that  he  employed  his 
powMi  nther  in  improving^  than  inventing^  and 


therefore  must  have  endeavoured  to  recompense 
the  want  of  novelty  by  exactness ;  that  taking 
Theocritus  for  his  original,  he  found  (tastoral  far 
advanced  towards  perfection,  and  that  having  so 
great  a  rival,  be  must  have  proceeded  with  un- 
common caution. 

If  we  search  the  writings  of  Virgil,  for  the  true 
definition  of  a  pastoral,  it  will  be  found  a  foem  «i 
%ehkh  any  actum  or  pasrion  it  rtfrettnttd  hyitt^ 
ftett  upon  a  country  life.  Whatsoever  therefore 
may,  according  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
happen  in  the  country,  may  afibrd  a  subject  for 
a  pastoral  poet 

In  this  definition,  it  will  immediately  occur  tn 
those  who  are  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  mo- 
dem critics,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  the  golden 
age.  I  cannot  indeed  easily  discover  why  it  n 
thought  necessary  to  refer  descriptions  of  a  rural 
state  to  remote  times,  nor  can  I  perceive  that 
any  writer  has  consistently  preserved  the  Arca- 
dian manners  and  sentiments.  The  only  reason, 
that  1  have  read,  on  which  this  mie  has  been 
founded,  is,  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  imv 
dern  life,  it  is  improbable  that  shepherds  should 
be  capable  of  harmonious  numbers,  or  delicate 
sentiments ;  and  therefore  the  reader  must  exah 
his  ideas  of  the  pastoral  character,  by  carrying 
his  thoughts  back  to  the  age  in  which  the  care 
of  herds  and  flocks  was  the  employment  of  the 
wisest  and  greatest  men. 

These  reasoners  seem  to  have  been  led  into 
their  hypothesis,  by  considering  pastoral,  not  in 
general,  as  a  representation  of  rural  nature,  and 
consequently  as  exhibiting  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  those,  whoever  they  are,  to  whom  the 
country  afibnls  pleasure  or  employment,  but 
simply  as  a  dialogue,  or  narrative  of  men  actual- 
ly tending  sheep,  and  busied  in  the  lowest  and 
most  laborious  offices ;  from  whence  they  very 
readily  concluded,  since  characters  must  necea- 
sarily  be  preserved,  that  either  the  sentimenta 
must  sink  to  the  level  of  the  speakers,  or  the 
speakers  must  be  raised  to  the  height  of  the  sen 
timents. 

In  consequence  of  these  original  errors,  a  thon 
sand  precepts  have  been  given,  which  have  only 
contnbutea  to  perplex  and  confound.  Some 
liave  thought  it  necessary  that  the  imaginary  man 
ners  of  the  golden  age  should  be  universafly pre 
served,  and  have  therefore  believed,  that  nothing 
more  could  be  admitted  in  pastoral,  than  lilies 
and  roses,  and  rocks  and  streams,  among  which 
are  heard  the  gentle  whispers  of  chaste  fondness, 
or  the  soft  complaints  of  amorous  impatience. 
In  pastoral,  as  in  other  writings,  chastity  of  sen  • 
timent  ought  doubtless  to  be  observed,  and  puri- 
ty of  manners  to  be  represented ;  not  because  the 
poet  is  confined  to  the  images  of  the  golden  age, 
but  because,  having  the  subject  in  his  own  choice, 
he  ought  always  to  consult  the  interest  of  virtue. 

These  advocates  for  the  golden  age  lay  down 
other  principles,  not  very  consistent  with  their 
general  plan ;  for  they  tell  us,  that,  to  support 
the  character  of  the  shepherd,  it  is  proper  that 
all  refinement  should  be  avoided,  and  that  some 
slight  instances  of  ignorance  should  be  intersperv- 
ed.  Thus  the  shepherd  in  Virgil  is  supposed  to 
have  forgot  the  name  of  Anaximander,  and  in 
Pope  the  term  Zodiac  is  too  hard  for  a  mstic  ap- 
prehension. But  if  we  place  our  shepherds  m 
their  primitive  condition,  we  may  give  them 
learning  tmoog  their  other  qualificationt ;  and  if 
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we  8uf!cr  them  to  alliide  at  all  to  things  of  later 
exisitpnce,  which,  perhaps,  cannot  with  any  great 
propriety  be  allowed,  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
making  thorn  speak  with  too  much  accuracy, 
since  they  conversed  with  divinities,  and  trans- 
mitted to  succeeding  ages  the  arts  of  life. 

Other  writers,  having  the  mean  and  despicable 
condition  of  a  shepherd  always  before  them,  con- 
ceive it  necfssary  to  degrade  the  language  of  pas- 
toral by  obsolete  terms  and  rustic  words,  which 
they  very  learnedly  call  Doric,  without  reflecting 
that  they  thus  became  authors  of  a  mangled  dia- 
lect, which  no  human  being  ever  could  have  spo- 
ken, that  they  may  as  well  refine  the  speech  as 
the  sentiments  of  their  personages,  and  that  none 
of  the  inconsistencies 'which  the^  endeavour  to 
avoid,  is  greater  than  that  of  joinmg  elegance  of 
thought  with  coarseness  of  diction.  Spenser  be- 
gins one  of  his  pastorals  with  studied  parbarity ; 

Dif fron  Darie,  I  hid  her  ffood  day ; 
Or,  Dif  gon  her  iv,  or  I  miMay. 

Dig.    Her  was  ber  while  it  was  daylight, 
Butuow  her  \m  a  moat  wretched  wigfau 

What  will  the  reader  imagine  to  be  the  subject 
on  which  speakers  like  these  exercise  their  elo- 
quence 7  Will  he  not  be  somewhat  disappointed, 
when  he  finds  them  met  together  to  condemn 
the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome?  Surely, 
at  the  same  time  that  a  shepherd  learns  theolo- 
gy, he  may  gain  some  acquaintance  with  his  na- 
tive language. 

Pastoral  admits  of  all  ranks  of  persons,  be- 
cause persons  of  all  ranks  inhabit  Uie  country. 
It  excludes  not,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  char^ 
acters  necessary  to  be  introduced,  any  elevation 
or  delicacv  of  sentiment ;  those  ideas  only  are  im- 
proper, which  not  owing  their  original  to  rural 
objects,  arc  not  pastoral.  Such  is  the  exclama- 
tion in  Virgil, 

HtMt  »eio  quid  tit  Amor^  durit  in  eamlihu  iUum 
J»murv»^  aut  Rhodope,  aut  ntrewn  Garamantetf 
Aiec  gentri*  noatri  putrtm^  nee  Mo»guini*t  tdunU 

I  know  thee,  Love,  in  Anperitf  thou  wert  bred, 

And  at  the  dugi  of  aavage  tiger*  fed ; 

Alien  of  birth,  luurper  of  the  plaiiia. — deyden. 

which  Pope  endeavouring  to  copy,  was  carried 
to  still  greater  impropriety : 

I  know  thee,  Love,  wild  as  the  raging  main 
More  fierce  than  t\gen  on  the  Libyan  plain 
Thou  wert  from  Etna's  burning  eutruilit  torn ; 
Begot  in  tempests,  aud  in  thunders  bom ! 

Sentiments  like  thf'se,  as  they  have  no  groimd 
in  nature,  are  indeed  of  little  value  in  any  poem ; 
but  in  pastoral  they  are  particularly  liable  to  cen- 
sure, because  it  wants  that  exaltation  above  com- 
mon life,  which  in  tragic  or  heroic  writings  often 
reconciles  us  to  bold  flights  and  daring  figures. 

Pastoral  being  the  rtpresentatUm  of  an  action  or 
poision,  hy  Us  effeetg  upon  a  country  l\ftj  has  no- 
thing pfHTuliar  but  its  confinement  to  rural  ima- 
gery, without  which  it  ceases  to  be  pastoral. 
This  is  its  true  characteristic,  and  this  it  cannot 
lose  by  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  or  beauty  of 
diction.  The  Pollio  of  Virgil,  with  all  its  eleva- 
tion, is  a  composition  truly  bucolic,  though  re- 
jected hy  the  critics;  for  alfthe  images  are  either ^ 
taken  from  the  country,  or  from  the  religion  of 
the  age  common  to  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  SUenui  is  indeed  of  a  more  disputable 


kind,  because  though  the  scene  lies  in  the  coun- 
try, the  song,  being  religious  and  historical,  had 
been  no  less  adapted  to  any  other  audience  or 
(ilaoB.  Neither  can  it  well  be  defended  as  a  fic- 
tioa ;  for  the  introduction  of  a  god  seems  to  im- 
ply the  golden  age,  and  yet  he  alludes  to  many 
subsequent  transactions,  and  mentions  Gallus, 
the  poet's  contemporary. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  this  po- 
em that  the  occasion  which  is  supposed  to  pro- 
duce it  be  at  least  not  inconsistent  with  a  coun- 
try life,  or  less  likely  to  interest  those  who  have 
retired  into  places  of  solitude  and  quiet,  than  the 
more  busy  part  of  mankind.  It  is  therefore  im- 
proper to  give  the  title  of  a  pastoral  to  verses,  in 
which  the  speakers,  after  tne  slicht  mention  of 
their  flocks,  fall  to  complaints  of  errors  in  the 
church,  and  comiptions  in  the  government,  or  to 
lamentations  of  the  death  of  some  illustrious  pei^ 
son,  whom,  when  once  the  poet  has  called  a 
shepherd,  he  has  no  longer  any  labour  upon  hif 
hands,  but  can  make  the  clouds  weep,  and  liliea 
wither,  and  the  sheep  hang  their  heads,  without 
art  or  leamincr,  ecnius  or  study. 

It  is  part  of  CTaudian's  character  of  his  rustic, 
that  he  computes  his  time  not  by  the  succession 
of  consuls,  but  of  harvests.  Those  who  past 
their  days  in  retreats  distant  from  the  theatres  of 
business,  are  always  least  likely  to  hurry  their 
imagination  with  public  aflairs. 

The  facility  of  treating  actions  or  events  in  the 
pastoral  style,  has  incited  many  writers,  from 
whom  more  judgment  mif^ht  have  been  expect- 
ed, to  put  the  sorrow  or  the  ioy  which  the  occa- 
sion required  into  the  mouth  of  Daphne  or  of 
Thyrsis :  and  as  one  absurdity  must  naturally  be 
expectPd  to  make  way  to  another,  they  have 
written  with  an  utter  cfisregard  both  of  fife  and 
nature,  and  filled  their  productions  with  mytho- 
logical allusions,  with  incredible  fictions  anawith 
sentiments  which  neither  passion  nor  reason 
could  have  dictated,  since  the  change  which  reli- 
gion has  made  in  the  whole  system  of  the  world. 


No.  38.]      Saturday,  Juli  28,  175a 

jMTtam  quiaquia  mediocritatem 
Diligit,  tutv*  caret  obfolrti 
Sordihut  ttctij  caret  invidendm 

Sobrina  mul:  Bom* 

The  man  within  the  goMen  menn, 

Who  ran  hi»  boldest  wiMh  contain, 

Sociirely  views  the  niin'd  cell, 

Where  sordid  want  and  sorrow  dwell  f 

And  in  hinu<elfNerenuly  great, 

Dec-lines  an  envied  room  of  stnte.  rKAifcit. 

Among  many  parallels  which  men  of  unagina- 
tion  have  drawn  between  the  natural  and  moral 
state  of  the  world,  it  has  been  observed  that  hap- 
piness, as  well  as  virtue,  consists  in  mediocrity ; 
that  to  avoid  every  extreme  is  necessary,  even  to 
him  who  has  no  other  care  than  to  pass  through 
the  present  state  with  ease  and  safety ;  and  that 
the  middle  path  is  the  road  of  security,  on  eithei 
side  of  whicn  are  not  only  the  pitfalls  of  vice,  bo 
iheprecipices  of  ruin. 

Thus  tlie  maxim  of  Cleobulus  the  Lindian, 
lifrpov  SptvTovt  mediocrity  U  hestj  has  been  long  con- 
sidered as  a  universal  principle,  extended  through 
the  whole  compass  of  life  and  nature.  The  ex- 
perience of  every  age  aoems  to  have  given  it  new 
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confirmation,  and  to  show  that  nothing,  how- 
ever specious  or  alluring,  is  pursued  with  pro- 
priety, or  CMJuyed  witii  safety,  beyond  certain 
lunits. 

Even  the  gifls  of  nature,  which  may  truly  be 
considered  as  the  most  solid  and  durable  of  all 
terrestrial  advantages,  are  found,  when  they  ex- 
ceed the  middle  poml,  to  draw  the  possessor  into 
many  calamities,  easily  avoided  by  others  that 
have  been  less  bountituily  enriched  or  adorned. 
We  see  every  day  women  perisii  with  infamy,  by 
having  been  too  wilhng  to  set  their  beauty  to 
show ;  and  others,  tliough  not  with  equal  guilt 
or  misery,  yet  with  very  sharp  remorse,  lan- 
guishing in  decay,  neglect,  ana  obscuiity,  for 
having  rated  their  youthful  charms  at  too  high  a 
price.  And,  indeed,  if  the  opinion  of  Bacon  be 
thought  to  deserve  much  regard,  very  few  sighs 
would  be  vented  for  eminent  and  superlative  ele- 
gance of  form ;  "  for  beautiful  women,**  says  he, 
**arc  seldom  of  any  great  accomplishments,  be- 
cause they,  for  the  most  part,  study  behaviour 
rather  than  virtue." 

Health  and  vigour,  and  a  happy  constitution  of 
the  corporeal  frame,  are  of  absofute  necessity  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  comforts,  and  to  the  per- 
funnance  of  the  duties  of  life,  and  requisite  in  yet 
a  greater  measure  to  the  accomplishment  of  any 
thing  illustrious  or  distinguished ;  yet  even  these, 
if  we  can  judge  by  their  apparent  consequences, 
arc  sometimes  not  ver}*  beneficial  to  those  on 
whom  they  are  most  liberally  bestowed.  They 
that  frequent  tho  chambers  of  the  sick  will  gene- 
rally find  the  sharpest  pains,  and  most  stubborn 
mafadies,  among  them  whom  confidence  of  the 
force  of  nature  formerly  betrayed  to  negligence 
%nd  irregularity ;  and  that  superfluity  of  strength, 
which  was  at  once  their  boast  and  their  snare, 
has  often,  in  the  latter  part  of  life,  no  other  eflect 
than  that  it  continues  them  long  in  impotence  and 
anguish. 

These  pdn  of  nature  are,  however,  always 
blessings  m  themselves,  and  to  be  acknowledged 
with  gratitude  o  him  that  gives  them;  since 
Ihey  are,  in  their  regular  and  legitimate  efTocts, 
productive  of  happiness,  and  prove  pernicious 
only  by  voluntary  corruption  or  idle  neiilig^nce. 
And  as  there  is' little  danger  of  pursuing  them 
M'ith  too  much  ardour  or  anxiety,  because  no 
skill  or  diligence  can  hope  to  procure  them,  the 
uncertainty  of  their  influence  upon  our  lives  is 
niitntioned,  not  To  depreciate  their  real  value,  but 
to  n-pre!«s  the  discontent  and  envy  to  which  the 
want  of  them  oficn  gives  occasion  in  those  who 
do  not  cnoucrh  suspect  their  own  frailtjr^  nor  con- 
e'nhiT  how  much  less  is  the  calamity  of^  not  pos- 
sessing great  powers,  than  of  not  using  them 
aright. 

Of  all  those  things  that  make  us  superior  to 
others,  there  is  none  so  much  witliin  the  reach  of 
our  endeavours  as  riclies,  nor  any  tiling  more 
eagerly  or  constantly  desired.  Poverty  is  an  evil 
always  in  our  view,  an  evil  complicated  with  so 
many  circumstances  .of  uneasiness  and  vexation, 
that  everj  man  is  studious  to  avoid  it  Some  de- 
gree of  nches  is  therefore  required,  that  we  may 
be  exempt  from  the  gripe  of  necessity  ;  Mhen  this 
purpose  if  once  attained,  we  naturally  wish  for 
more,  that  the  evil  which  is  regarded  with  so 
much  horror,  may  be  yet  at  a  greater  distance 
from  118 ;  as  he  that  has  once  felt  or  dreaded  the 
paw  of  a  lavagCy  will  Dot  be  at  rest  till  they  are 


parted  by  lome  barrier,  which  may  take  away  all 
possibility  of  a  second  attack. 

To  this  point,  if  fear  be  not  unreasonably  in- 
dulged, Cleobulus  would,  perhaps,  not  refuse  to 
extend  his  mediocrity.  But  it  almost  always 
happens,  that  the  man  who  grows  rich  change* 
his  notions  of  poverty,  states  his  wants  by  some 
new  measure,  and  from  flying  the  enemy  that 
pursued  him,  bends  his  endeavours  to  overtake 
those  whom  he  sees  before  him.  The  power  of 
gratifying  his  appetites  increases  tlicir  demands ; 
a  thousand  wishes  crowd  in  upon  him,  importu- 
nate to  be  satiafied,  and  vanity  and  ambition  open 
prospects  to  desire,  which  still  grow  wider,  a« 
they  are  more  contemplated. 

Thus  in  time  want  is  enlarged  without  bounda: 
an  eagerness  for  increase  of  possessions  deluges 
the  soul,  and  we  sink  into  the  gulfs  of  insatiabili- 
ty ;  only  because  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider. 
that  all  real  need  is  very  soon  supplied,  and  all 
real  danger  of  its  invasion  easily  precluded ;  that 
the  claims  of  vanity,  being  without  limits,  must 
be  denied  at  last :  and  that  the  pain  of  repressing 
them  is  less  pungent  before  they  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  compliance. 

Whosover  shall  look  heedfuUy  upon  those  who 
are  eminent  for  their  riches,  will  not  think  their 
condition  such  as  that  he  should  hazard  his  quiet, 
and  much  less  Iuh  virtue  to  obtain  it.  For  all  that 
i^reat  wealth  generally  ffivcs  above  a  moderate 
fortune,  is  more  room  tor  the  freaks  of  caprice, 
and  more  privilege  for  ignorance  and  vice,  ■ 
quicker  succession  of  flatteries,  and  a  larger  ciiw 
cle  of  voluptuousness. 

There  is  one  reason  seldom  remarked,  which 
makes  riches  less  desirable.  Too  much  wealth 
is  very  frequently  the  occasion  of  poverty.  He 
whom  the  wantonness  of  ainindance  has  once 
softened,  easily  sinks  into  neglect  of  his  af&ira ; 
and  he  tliat  thinks  he  can  afford  to  be  negligent, 
is  not  far  from  being  poor,  lie  will  soon  be  in- 
volved in  perplexities,  which  his  inexperience  will 
render  unsurmountable  ;  he  will  fly  for  help  to 
those  whose  interest  it  is  that  lie  should  be  more 
distressed,  and  H-iil  be  at  last  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  vultures  that  always  hover  over  fortunes  in 
decay. 

When  the  plains  of  India  were  burnt  up  by  a 
long  continuance  of  drought,  Hainet  and  Ras- 
chid,  two  neighbouring  shepherds,  faint  with 
thirst,  stood  at  the  common  boundary  of  their 
grounds,  with  their  flocks  and  herds  panting 
round  them,  and  in  extremity  of  distress  prayed 
for  water.  On  a  sudden  the  air  was  becalnied, 
the  birds  ceased  to  chi  p,  and  the  flocks  to  bleat. 
They  turned  their  eyes  every  way,  and  saw  a 
being  of  mighty  stature  advancing  through  the 
valley,  whom  they  knew  upon  his  nearer  ap- 
proach to  be  the  Genius  r»f  Distribution.  In  one 
nand  he  held  the  sheaves  of  plenty,  and  in  the 
other  the  sabre  of  destruction.  The  shepherda 
stood  trembling,  and  would  have  retired  before 
him ;  but  he  called  to  them  witli  a  voice  gentle 
as  the  breeze  that  plays  in  the  evening  among 
the  spices  of  Sabea;  "Fly  not  from  your  bene- 
factor, children  of  the  dust!  I  am  come  tooflRer 
you  gifla,  which  only  your  own  folly  can  make 
vain.  You  here  pray  for  water,  and  water  I 
will  bestow;  let  me  know  with  how  much  you 
will  he  satisfied:  apeak 'not  rashly;  consider, 
tliat  of  wliatever  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  body,  ex- 
cesa  is  do  less  dangerous  than  scarcity.     When 
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you  remember  the  pain  of  thirst,  do  not  forget 
the  dauj^er  of  sutibcation.  ^^'ow,  Uamet,  tell  me 
your  rcqucaL" 

"  O  Being,  kind  and  beneficent,"  aaya  Hamet, 
**  let  thine  eye  pardon  my  confusion.  I  entreat 
a  little  brook,  which  in  summer  shall  n^er  be 
dry,  and  in  winter  never  overflow." — "  It  is  grant- 
ed, *  rcphos  the  Genius ;  and  immediately  he 
opened  the  ground  with  his  sabre,  and  a  foun- 
tain bubbhng  up  under  their  feet,  scattered  its 
rilis  over  the  meadows:  the  flowers  renewed 
their  fragrance,  the  trees  spread  a  greener  foli- 
age, and  the  Hocks  and  herds  quenched  their 
thirsL 

Then  turning  to  Raschid,  the  Genius  invited 
him  likewise  to  offer  his  petition.  "I  request," 
says  Raschid,  **that  thou  wilt  turn  the  Ganges 
througli  my  grounds,  with  all  his  waters,  and  all 
their  inhabitants."  Hamct  was  struck  with  the 
greatness  of  his  neighbour's  sentiments,  and  se- 
cretly repined  in  his  heart,  that  he  had  not  made 
the  same  petition  before  him ;  when  the  Genius 
spoke,  **Rash  man,  be  not  so  insatiable !  remem- 
ber, to  thee  that  is  nothmg  which  thou  const  not 
use ;  and  how  are  thy  wants  greater  than  the 
wants  of  Hamet?"  Raschid  repeated  his  desire, 
and  pleased  himself  with  the  mean  appearance 
that  Hamet  would  make  in  the  presence  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  Ganges.  The  Genius  then  re- 
tired towards  the  river,  and  the  two  shepherds 
stood  waiting  the  event  As  Raschid  was  look* 
ing  with  contempt  upon  his  neighbour,  on  a  sud- 
den was  heard  the  roar  of  torrents,  and  they  found 
by  the  mighty  stream  that  the  mounds  of  the 
Ganges  were  broken.  The  flood  rolled  forward 
into  the  lands  of  Raschid,  his  plantations  were 
torn  up,  his  flocks  overwhelmed,  he  was  swept 
away  before  it,  and  a  crocodile  devoured  him. 


No.  39.]       Tuesday,  Jult  31,  1750. 

t^ftUx miiti  btne  mfrto  mmriU4 — AUf  oh  lut. 

Unblciis'd,  itill  dnom'd  to  w«d  with  misery. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  has  been  fre- 
quently the  subject  of  compassion  to  medical 
writers,  because  their  constitution  of  body  is  such, 
that  every  state  of  life  brings  its  peculiar  diseas- 
es; they  are  placed,  accordinj?  to  the  proverb, 
between  tjcylla  and  Charybdis,  with  no  other 
choice  than  of  dangers  equally  formidable  ;  and 
whether  they  embrace  marriage,  or  determine 
upon  a  single  life,  are  exposed,  in  consequence 
of  their  choice,  to  sickness,  misery,  and  drath. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  so  ^cat  a  degree  of 
natural  infelicity  mi^ht  not  bo  mcreased  by  ad- 
ventitious and  artificial  miseries;  and  that  beings, 
whose  beauty  we  cannot  behold  without  admira- 
tion, and  whose  delicacy  we  cannot  contemplate 
without  tenderness,  might  be  suflR?red  to  enjoy 
every  alleviation  of  their  sorrows.  But,  however 
it  has  happened,  the  custom  of  the  world  seems 
to  have  been  formed  in  a  kind  of  conspiracy 
against  them,  though  it  does  not  appear  but  they 
had  themselves  an  equal  share  in  its  establish- 
ment; and  prescriptions  which,  by  whomsoever 
they  were  begim,  are  now  of  long  continuance, 
and  by  consequence  of  great  authority,  seem  to 
have  almost  excluded  them  from  content,  in 
whatauever  condition  they  shall  pas«  their  lives. 


If  they  refuse  the  society  of  men,  and  continoe 
in  that  state  which  is  reasonably  supposed  to 
place  happiness  most  in  their  own  power,  they 
seldom  give  those  that  frequent  their  conversa- 
tion any  exalted  notions  of  the  blessing  of  liber- 
ty ;  for  whether  H  be  that  they  are  anpy  to  sec 
with  what  inconsiderate  eagerness  other  heed- 
less females  rush  into  slavery,  or  with  what  ab- 
surd vanity  the  married  ladies  boast  the  change 
of  their  condition,  and  condemn  the  heroines, 
who  endeavour  to  assert  tlie  natural  dignity  of 
their  sex  ;  whether  they  are  conscious  that  Tiko 
barren  countries  they  are  free,  only  because  they 
were  never  thought  to  deserve  the  trouble  of  a 
conquest,  or  imagine  that  their  sincerity  is  not 
always  unsuspected,  when  tlicy  declare  their  con- 
tempt of  men  ;  it  is  certain,  mat  they  generally 
appear  to  have  some  great  and  incessant  cause 
'of  uneasiness,  and  that  many  of  them  have  at  last 
been  pcn-:uaded  by  powerful  rlietoricians,  to  try 
the  lite  which  they  had  so  long  contemned,  and 

f)ut  on  the  bridal  ornaments  at  a  time  when  they 
cast  became  them. 

What  are  the  real  causes  of  the  impatience 
which  the  ladies  discover  in  a  vir^n  state,  I  shall 
perhaps  take  some  other  occasion  to  examine. 
That  it  is  not  to  be  envied  for  its  happiness,  ap- 
pears from  the  solicitude  with  which  it  is  avoid- 
ed ;  from  the  opinion  universally  prevalent  among 
the  sex,  that  no  woman  continues  long  in  it  but 
biTausc  she  is  not  invited  to  forsake  it ;  from  the 
disposition  always  shown  to  treat  old  maids  as 
the  refuse  of  the  worid ;  and  from  the  willing- 
ness with  which  it  is  oflen  quitted  at  last,  by 
those  whose  experience  has. enabled  them  to 
judge  at  leisure,  and  decide  with  authority. 

Yet  such  is  life,  that  whatever  is  proposed,  ft 
is  much  easier  to  find  reasons  for  rejecting  than 
embracing.  Marriage,  though  a  certain  security 
from  the  reproach  and  solitude  of  antiquated  vir^ 
pinity,  has  yet,  as  it  is  usually  condu<i(  d,  many 
disadvantages,  that  take  away  much  from  the 

}>leasure  which  society  promises,  and  might  af- 
brd,  if  pleasures  and  pains  were  honestly  shared, 
and  mutual  confidence  inviolably  preserved. 

The  miseries,  indeed,  which  many  ladies  suffer 
under  conjujcral  vexations,  are  to  be  considered 
with  great  pity,  because  their  husbands  are  often 
not  taken  by  them  as  objects  of  aflx'ction,  but 
forced  upon  them  by  authority  and  violence,  or 
by  persuasion  and  importunity,  equally  resistless 
w'hen  urged  by  those  whom  they  have  been  al- 
ways accustomed  to  reverence  and  obey ;  and  it 
very  seldom  appears  that  those  who  are  tiius  de- 
spotic in  the  disposal  of  their  children,  pay  any 
regard  to  their  domestic  and  personal  felicity,  or 
think  it  so  much  to  be  inquin'd  whether  they  will 
be  hap|>y,  as  whether  they  will  be  rich. 

It  may  be  urged,  in  extenuation  of  this  crime, 
which  parents,  not  in  any  other  respect  to  be 
numbered  with  robbers  and  assassins,  frequently 
commit,  that  in  their  estimation,  riches  and  hap- 
piness are  equivalent  terms.  They  have  passed 
their  lives  with  no  other  wish  tlian  of  adding 
acre  to  acre,  and  filling  one  bag  after  another,  and 
imacin<^  the  advantage  of  a  daughter  suflScirntly 
considered,  when  they  have  secured  her  a  large 
jointure,  and  given  her  reasonable  expectations 
of  living  in  the  midst  of  those  pleasures  with 
which  she  had  seen  her  father  and  mother  so- 
lacing ihiir  age. 

TlK)re  is  an  economical  orade  recdvcd  among 
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the  prudential,  part  of  the  world,  which  advises 
father*  to  niamj  thiir  daughters^  Uit  thty  ghould 
marrjf  themsdves ;  by  which  I  suppose  it  is  im- 
plied, that  women  li^fl  to  their  own  conduct  ge- 
nerally unite  tliemselves  with  nich  partners  as 
can  contribute  very  little  to  thrir  felicity.  Who 
was  the  author  of  this  maxim,  or  with  what  inten- 
tion it  was  originally  uttered,  I  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered ;  but  imagine,  that  however  solemnly  it 
may  ba  transmitted,  or  however  implicitly  receiv- 
ed, it  can  confer  no  auUiority  wliich  nature  has 
denied;  it  cannot  licence  Titius  to  be  unjust,  lest 
Caia  should  be  imprudent ;  nor  give  right  to  im- 
prison for  life,  k*st  liberty  should  be  ill  employed. 
That  the  ladies  have  sometimes  incurred  im- 
putations which  might  naturally  produce  edicts 
not  much  in  tlieir  favour,  must  be  confessed  by 
their  warmest  advocates;  and  1  have  indeed  set 
dom  observed,  tliat  when  the  tenderness  or  virtue 
of  Uieir  parents  has  preserved  tliem  from  forced 
marriage,  and  lef\  them  at  large  to  choose  their 
own  path,  in  the  labyrinth  of  life,  they  have 
made  any  great  advantage  of  their  liberty;  they 
commonly  take  the  opportunity  of  independence 
to  triHe  away  youth  and  lose  their  bloom  in  a 
hurry  of  diversions,  recurring  in  a  succe^^sion  too 

auick  to  leave  room  for  any  settled  reflection ; 
ley  see  the  world  witliout  gaining  experience, 
'  and  at  last  regulate  their  choice  by  motives  tri- 
flinjj^  as  those  of  a  girl,  or  mercenary  as  those  of 
a  miser. 

Melanthia  came  to  town  upon  the  death  of 
her  father,  with  a  very  large  fortune,  and  with 
the  reputation  of  a  much  larger ;  she  was  there- 
fore followed  and  caressed  by  many  men  of 
rank,  and  by  some  of  understanding ;  but  ha\ing 
an  insatiable  desire  of  pleasure,  she  was  not  at 
leisure,  from  the  park,  the  gardens,  the  theatres, 
visits,  assemblies,  and  masquerades,  to  attend 
seriously  to  any  proposal,  but  was  still  impatient 
for  a  new  flatterer,  and  neglected  marriage  as  al- 
ways in  her  power :  till  in  time  her  admirers  fell 
away,  wearied  with  expense,  disgi^ted  at  her 
folly,  or  offended  by  her  inconstancj^ ;  she  heard 
of  concerts  to  which  she  was  not  invited,  and  was 
more  than  once  forced  to  sit  still  at  an  assembly 
for  want  of  a  partner.  In  tliis  distress  chance 
tlirew  in  her  way  Pliilotryphus,  a  man  vain,  glitp 
taring,  and  thouehtless  as  nerself,  who  had  spent 
a  small  fortune  in  equipage  and  dress,  and  was 
shining  in  the  Ust  suit  for  which  his  tailor  would 
give  him  credit  He  had  been  long  endeavour- 
mg  to  retrieve  his  extravagance  by  marriage^  and 
tlierefore  soon  paid  his  court  to  Melanthia,  who, 
after  some  weeks  of  insensibility,  saw  liim  at  a 
ball,  and  was  wholly  overcome  W  his  perform- 
ance ia  a  minuet.  They  married;  but  a  man 
cannot  always  dance,  and  Philotr\'phu8  had  no 
other  method  of  pleasing ;  however,  as  neitlier 
was  in  any  great  degree  vicious,  they  lived  toge- 
ther with  no  other  unhappiness  than  vacuity  of 
mind,  and  that  tastelessness  of  life,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  a  satiety  of  juvenile  pleasures,  and  an 
utter  inability  to  fill  their  place  by  nobler  employ- 
roenta  As  they  have  known  the  fashionable 
world  at  the  same  time,  they  agree  in  their  no- 
tions of  all  tliose  subjects  on  which  they  ever 
•peak ;  and,  being  able  to  add  nothing  to  tlie  ideas 
of  each  other,  are  much  inchned  to  conversation, 
but  very  often  join  in  one  wish,  **  That  they  could 
sleep  more  and  think  less.'* 
Argyris^  alter  having  refused  a  thousand  ofiers. 


at  last  consented  to  marry  Cot^-lus,  the  younger 
brother  of  a  duke,  a  man  without  elegance  of 
mien,  beauty  of  person,  or  force  of  undeiBtand- 
ing;  who,  while  he  courted  her,  could  not  al- 
ways forbear  allusions  to  her  birth,  and  hints  how 
cheaply  she  would  purchase  an  alliance  to  so 
illustrious  a  family.  His  conduct  from  the  hour 
of  his  marriage  has  been  insufferably  tyrannical, 
nor  has  he  any  other  regard  to  her  than  what 
arises  from  his  desire  that  her  appearance  may 
not  disgrace  liim.  Upon  this  principle,  however, 
he  always  orders  that  she  should  be  gayly  dress- 
ed, and  splendidly  attended;  and  she  has,  among 
all  her  mortifications,  the  happiness  to  take  place 
of  her  elder  sister. 


No.  40.]      Saturday,  August  4,  1750. 
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Offendam  in  umffit  1    Htt  nwg^t  teria  iwunt 

In  mmla  derUum  aewuL  ror. 

Nor  say,  for  trifles  why  ithould  I  dUpIcaM 
The  man  I  Iove-1    For  triflps  «uch  as  these 
To  serious  inisrhicfs  lead  the  man  I  love. 
If  once  Uie  datterer's  ridicule  be  prove. 


It  has  been  remarked,  that  authors  are  genus  iru 
tabiU,  a  gentraHon  very  easily  jnU  cut  qjf  temner, 
and  that  they  seldom  fail  of  giving  proofs  of  tneii 
irascibility  upon  the  slightest  attack  of  criticism, 
or  the  most  gentle  or  modest  ofibr  of  advice  and 
information. 

Writers  being  best  accjuainted  with  one  ano- 
ther, have  represented  this  character  as  prevail- 
ing among  men  of  Uterature,  which  a  more  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  world  would  have  shown 
them  to  be  diffused  througli  all  human  nature,  to 
mingle  itself  with  every  spi-cies  of  ambition  and 
desire  of  praise,  and  to  discover  its  effects  with 
greater  or  less  restra'mt,  and  under  disguises  more 
or  less  artful,  in  all  places  and  all  conditions. 

The  Quarrels  of  writers,  indeed,  are  more  ob- 
served, because  they  necessarily  appeal  to  the 
decision  of  the  public.  Their  enmities  are  incit- 
ed by  applauses  from  their  parties,  and  prolong- 
ed by  treacherous  encouragement  for  general 
diversion  ;  and  when  the  contest  happens  to  rise 
high  between  men  of  genius  and  learning,  its 
memory  is  continued  for  the  same  reason  as  its 
vehemence  was  at  first  promoted,  because  it  gra- 
tifies the  malevolence  or  curiosity  of  readers,  and 
relieves  the  vacancies  of  life  with  amusement  and 
laughter.  The  personal  disputes,  therefore,  of 
rivals  in  wit  are  sometimes  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, when  the  grudges  and  heart-burnings  of 
men  less  conspicuous,  though  carried  on  with 
equal  bitterness,  and  productive  of  greater  evils, 
are  exposed  to  tlie  knowledge  of  those  only  whom 
they  nearly  afiect,  and  suffered  to  pass  off  and 
be  forgotten  among  common  and  casual  transao- 
tiona 

The  resentment  which  the  discovery  of  a  faul' 
or  folly  produces,  must  bear  a  certain  proportioi 
to  our  pride,  and  will  regularly  be  more  acrimc 
nious  as  pride  is  more  immediately  the  principle 
of  action.  In  whatever  therefore  we  wish  c: 
imagine  ourselves  to  excel,  we  shall  always  be 
displeased  to  have  our  claims  to  reputation  dis- 
puted ;  and  more  displeased,  if  the  accomplish- 
ment be  audi  as  can  expect  reputation  only  for 
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its  reward.  For  this  reason  it  is  coramon  to  find 
men  break  out  into  rage  at  any  insinuations  to 
the  disadvantafre  of  their  wit,  who  have  borne 
with  great  patience  reflections  on  their  morals ; 
and  of  women  it  has  been  alifvays  known,  that 
no  censures  wound  so  deeply,  or  rankle  so  long, 
as  that  which  cliarses  tliem  with  want  cf  beauty. 

As  men  frequently  All  their  imasrinations  wiUi 
trifling  pursuits,  and  please  themHelvesinost  with 
things  of  small  importance,  I  have  oflen  known 
very  severe  and  lasting  malevolence  excited  by 
unlucky  censures,  which  would  have  fallen  with- 
out any  eflbct,  had  they  not  happened  to  wound 
a  part  remarkably  tender.  Gustuhis,  who  va- 
lued himself  nuon  the  nicety  of  his  palate,  disin* 
herited  his  elaest  son,  for  telling  him  that  the 
wine,  M'hich  he  was  then  commending,  was  the 
same  which  he  had  sent  away  the  day  before  not 
Ht  to  be  drunk.  Proculus  withdrew  his  kindness 
fiom  a  nephew,  whom  he  had  alwavs  consider- 
ed as  the  most  promising  genius  of  the  age,  fur 
happefiing  to  praise  in  his  presence  the  graceful 
horsemanship  of  Marius.  And  Fortunio,  when 
he  was  privy-counsellor,  prociured  a  clerk  to  be 
dismissed  from  one  of  the  public  oflices,  in  which 
he  was  eminent  for  his  skill  and  assiduity,  be- 
cause he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  there  was 
another  man  in  the  kingdom  on  whose  Skill  at 
billiard's  he  would  lay  his  money  against  For- 
tunb*s. 

Felicia  and  Floretta  had  been  bred  up  in  one 
house,  and  shared  all  the  pleasures  and  endear^ 
ments  of  infancy  together.  They  entered  upon 
life  at  the  same  time,  and  continued  their  confi- 
dence and  friendship ;  consulted  each  other  in 
every  change  of  their  dress,  and  every  admission 
of  a  new  lover ;  thought  every  diversion  more  en- 
tertaining whenever  it  happened  that  both  were 
present,  and  when  Iseparated  justified  this  con- 
duct, and  celebrated  the  excellencies,  of  one  an- 
other. Such  was  their  intimacy,  and  such  their 
fidelity,  till  a  birth-night  approached,  when  Flo- 
retta took  one-  morning  an  opportunity,  as  they 
were  consulting  upon  new  clothes,  to  advise  her 
friend  not  to  dance  at  the  ball,  and  informed  her 
that  her  performance  the  vear  before  had  not 
answered  the  expectation  which  her  other  accom- 
plishments had  raised.  Felicia  commended  her 
sincerity,  and  thanked  her  for  the  caution ;  but 
told  her  that  she  danced  to  please  herself,  and 
M-as  in  very  little  concern  what  the  men  might 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  but  that  if  her  appear- 
ance ffave  her  dear  Floretta  any  uneasiness,  she 
would  stay  away.  Floretta  had  now  nothing 
left  but  to  make  new  protestations  of  sincerity 
and  affection,  with  which  Felicia  was  so  well  sa- 
tisfied, that  they  parted  with  more  than  usual 
fondnepfl.  They  still  continued  to  visit,  with  this 
only  difference,  tliat  Felicia  was  more  punctual 
than  bc.'fore,  and  often  declared  how  high  a  va- 
lue she  put  upon  sincerity,  how  much  she  thought 
that  goodness  to  be  esteemed  which  would  ven- 
ture to  admonish  a  friend  of  an  error,  and  with 
what  ^titude  advice  was  to  be  received,  even 
when  It  might  happen  to  proceed  from  mistake. 

In  a  few  months,  Felicia,  with  great  serious- 
ness, told  Floretta,  that  though  her  beauty  was 
such  as  gave  charms  to  whatever  she  did,  and 
her  qualifications  so  extensive,  that  she  covld  not 
fiiil  of  excell(>nce  in  any  attempt,  vet  she  thought 
herself  obliged  by  the  duties  of  friendship  to  in- 
fixm  ber,  that  if  ever  she  betisyad  wiat  m  judg- 


ment, it  was  by  too  frequent  coroplia  ice  ifvith  b<^ 
licitations  to  sing,  for  tliat  her  manner  was  8ome> 
what  ungraceful,  and  her  voice  had  no  great 
compass.  ,  It  it  true,  says  Floretta,  when  I  sung 
three  nights  affO  At  Lady  Sprightly*s  I  was  hoarse 
with  a  cold ;  but  I  sing  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  am  not  in  the  leatn  pain  whether  I  am  liked. 
However,  my  dear  Felicia^s  kindness  is  not  the 
less,  and  1  shall  always  think  myscH'  happy  in  so 
true  a  friend. 

From  this  time  they  never  saw  each  other  with- 
out nmtual  professions  of  esteem,  and  declara- 
tions of  confidence,  but  went  soon  after  into  the 
country  to  visit  their  relations.  W  hen  they  came 
back,  they  wore  prevoiled  on,  by  the  importunity 
of  new  acfiuaintance,  lo  take  lodgings  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  had  frequent  occasion, 
when  they  met,  to  bewail  the  distance  at  which 
thev  were  placed,  and  the  uncertainty  which 
cacli  experienced  of  finding  the  other  at  home. 

Thus  are  the  fondest  and  firmest  friendships 
dissolved,  by  such  openness  and  sincerity  as  in- 
terrupt our  enjoyment  of  our  own  approbation, 
or  recall  us  to  the  remembrance  of  those  failings 
which  we  are  more  willing  to  indulge  than  to 

COlTCCt. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  imagine,  that 
he  who  IS  ofTi-nded  at  advice,  was  ignorant  of 
the  fanlt,  and  resents  the  admonition  as  a  false 
charge ;  for  perha}Ks  it  is  most  natural  to  be  en 
raged,  when  there  is  the  strongest  conviction  of 
our  own  guilt  While  we  can^easily  <lefend  oui 
character,  we  are  no  more  disturbed  at  an  accu 
sation,  than  we  are  alarmed  by  an  enemy  whom 
we  are  sure  to  conouer;  and  whose  attack,  there- 
fore, will  bring  us  nonour  without  danger.  But 
when  a  man  feels  the  reprehension  of  a  friend 
seconded  by  his  own  heart,  he  is  easily  heated  in- 
to resentment  and  revenge,  either  because  he 
lioped  that  the  fault  of  which  he  was  conscious 
had  escaped  the  notice  of  others;  or  that  his 
friend  had  looked  upon  it  with  tenderness  and  ex- 
tenuation, and  excused  it  for  the  sake  of  his  other 
virtues;  or  had  considered  him  as  too  wise  to 
need  advice,  or  too  delicate  to  be  shocked  with 
reproach:  or,  because  we  cannot  feel  without 
pain  those  reflections  roused  which  we  have  b<*en 
endeavouring  to  lay  asleep ;  and  when  pun  has 
produced  anger,  who  would  not  willingly  believe, 
that  it  ought  to  be  discharged  on  others,  rather 
than  on  himself? 

The  resentment  produced  by  sincerity,  what- 
ever be  its  immediate  cause,  is  so  certain,  and 
generally  so  keen,  that  very  few  have  magnani- 
mity sufficient  for  the  pracUce  of  a  duty,  which, 
above  most  others,  exposes  its  votaries  to  hard- 
ships and  persecution ;  yet  friendship  H-ithoutit  is 
of  vcrj'  Rttle  value,  since  the  great  use  of  so  close 
an  intimacy  is,  that  our  virtues  may  be  guarded 
and  encouraged,  and  our  vices  repressed  in  theit 
first  appearance  by  timely  detection  and  salutaiy 
remonstrances. 

It  is  decreed  by  Providence,  that  nothing  truly 
valuable  shall  be  obtained  in  our  present  state, 
but  with  dilficulty  and  danger.  He  that  hopes 
for  that  advantage  which  is  to  be  gained  from  un- 
restrained communication,  must  sometimes  ha- 
zard, by  unpleasing  truths,  that  friendship  which 
he  aspires  to  merit.  The  chief  rule  to  be  observ- 
ed in  the  exercise  of  this  dangerous  office,  is  to 
preserve  it  pure  from  all  mixture  of  interest  or 
TMitgr  j  to  fiubear  admanitioo  or  reproof  whoo 
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our  consciences  tell  us  that  they  are  incited,  not 
by  the  hopes  of  reforming  faults,  but  the  desire 
of  showing  our  discernment,  or  gratifying  our 
own  pridi*  by  the  moititication  of  another,  it  is 
not  indeed  ccrUin,  that  Ihc  niort  fetincd  caution 
will  ri:id  a  proper  time  for  bringing  a  man  to  the 
knowled^  of  his  own  failings,  oi  tlie  most  zeal- 
ous benevolence  reconcile  bun  to  that  judgment, 
by  which  thoy  are  delected ;  but  he  who  endea- 
vours only  the  happiness  of  him  whom  he  re- 
proves^ will  always  have  either  the  satisfactio.i 
ofobtainiRg  or  desening  kindness;  if  he  succeeds, 
he  bencliu  his  fiend  ;  and  if  he  foils,  he  has  at 
least  the  con8ciou:mes8  that  he  suflers  li^t  only 
doing  well. 


Na  41.]    Tuesday,  August  7, 1750. 

Kullm  ftcordmnti  Inx  e$t  imfrata  ^aritqut, 

Kullmfmit  cvjtttnon.  memtnittt  edit. 
Jmpiiut  #(af 4tf  Mpatium  9ibi  tir  bumus,  hoc  ««t 

yteer*bi$,  viUi  p—9t  priart  /rui.  mast. 

No  day*t  remeinhraiice  shalj  thf>  f  oud  ref  ret. 
Nor  wUh  one.  Uiuer  laoiiifiit  to  forget ; 
Th«y  ktretc'.i  tlio  liiuiti  of  thiH  iiarrow  ^pan, 
And,  by  eBJoyiuc,  live  paftt  life  aifaiit. — v.  lewis. 

8o  few  of  the  hours  of  life  are  filled  up  with  ob- 
jects adeqiuite  to  the  mind  of  man,  and  so  fre- 
quently are  we  in  want  of  present  pleasure  or 
employment,  that  we  arc  forced  to  have  recourse 
every  moment  to  the  past  and  future  for  supple- 
mental satisfactions,  and  rcheve  the  vacuities  of 
our  bein^,  by  recollection  of  former  passages,  or 
anticipation  of  events  to  come. 

I  cannot  but  consider  this  necessity  of  search- 
ing on  ever}'  side  for  matter  on  which  the  atten- 
tion may  be  employed,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the 


superior  and  celestial  nature  of  tlie  soul  of  man. 
We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  other  creatures 
have  higher  faculties,  or  more  extensive  capaci- 
ties, than  the  preservation  of  themselves,  or  their 
species  requires;  they  seem  always  to  be  fully 
employed,  or  to  be  completely  at  ease  without 
employment,  to  feel  few  intellectual  miseries  or 
pleasures,  and  to  have  no  exuberance  of  under- 
standing to  lay  out  upon  curiosity  or  caprice,  but 
to  have  their  minds  exactly  adapted  to  tlicir  bo- 
dies, with  few  other  ideas  Ui;-.!  such  as  corporeal 
pain  or  pleasure  impress  upon  them. 

Of  memory,  whicn  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the 
excellence  of  the  human  soul,  and  which  has  so 
much  influence  upon  all  its  other  pownrs^  but  a 
small  portion  has  been  allotted  to  the  animal 
world.  We  do  not  And  the  grief  with  whiclithe 
dams  lament  the  loss  of  their  young,  proportion- 
ate to  tlie  tenderness  with  which  thvy  caress,  the 
assiduity  with  which  they  feed,  or  tlie  vehemence 
with  which  they  defend  them.  Their  rrgitrd  for 
their  oflTrtpring,  when  it  is  before  tlieir  eyes,  is  not, 
in  appearance,  less  than  that  of  a  human  parent; 
but  when  it  is  taken  away,  it  is  very  soon  for- 
gotten, and,  after  a  short  abaenco,  if  brought 
again,  wholly  disregarded. 

That  they  have  very  little  remembrance  of  any 
thing  onceout  of  the  reach  of  their  senses,  and 
scarce  any  power  of  comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  a:id  regulating  their  conclusions  from 
experience*,  may  be  gathered  from  this,  that  thdr 
intellects  uie  produced  in  their  full  perfection. 
Tbo  apu.uw  that  wn  hilchrd  liit  ipang  fnakca 


her  first  nest  the  ensuing  season,  of  the  aame 
materials,  and  w.th  the  same  ait,  as  in  any  tbi- 
lowing  year;  and  the  hen  conducts  and  shelter* 
her  hrst  brood  of  chickens  with  oil  the  prudetKO 
that  she  ever  attains. 

it  has  been  asked  by  men  who  love  to  perplex 
any  thing  that  is  plain  to  common  undi:rstau(l- 
ings,  how  reason  diflers  from  iiLttinct:  and  i^iior 
has  witl)  no  great  propriety  made  Solomon  him- 
self declaie,  that  to  distinguish  tiiem  is  iht  /uuf's 
fg'noro.-icf ,  and  the  ptdam^t  pride,  'i'o  give  an  ao* 
cuiate  answer  to  a  question,  of  whioh  the  terms 
arc  not  completely  undei  stood,  is  ^impossible;  we 
do  not  know  in  what  ci«Jier  reason  or  infclinct 
consist,  and  ih  refore  cannot  tell  witli  exactness 
how  they  diiT.r;  but  surely  he  tlwt  contemplates 
a  ship  and  a  biid's  nest,  wilt  not  be  long  wiihont 
finding  out,  that  the  idea  of  the  one  was  impress- 
ed at  once,  and  continued  ihrotigh  all  ikic  pro- 
gressive descents  of  the  species,  without  varia- 
tion or  improvement ;  and  tliat  the  other  is  the 
result  of  experiments  compared  with  experi- 
ments ;  has  grown,  by  accumulated  observatimi, 
from  less  to  greater  excellnnce ;  and  exhibits  the 
collective  knowledge  of  ditferent  ages  and  vari- 
ous professions. 

Nlemory  is  the  purveyor  of  reason,  the  power 
which  places  those  imi^es  before  the  mitid  upon 
which  tlie  judgment  is  to  be  exercisc'd,  and  which 
treasures  up  tlie  determinations  that  arc  onee 
passed,  as  the  rules  of  future  action,  or  grounda 
of  sul>sequent  conclusions. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  remembrance,  which 
may  be  said  to  place  us  in  the  class  of  moral 
agents.  If  we  were  to  act  only  in  conseqnence 
of  some  inunediate  impulse,  and  receive  no  di- 
rection from  internal  motives  of  choice,  we  should 
be  pushed  forward  by  an  invincible  fatality,  witli- 
out  power  or  reason  for  the  mosi  part  to  prefn 
one  thing  to  another,  because  we  coiild  make  no 
comparison  but  of  objects  which  might  both  hap 
pen  to  be  present 

We  owe  to  memory  not  only  the  increase  oi 
our  knowledjre  and  our  progn/ss  in  rational  in- 
quiries,  but  many  other  intt^llcctual  ulcasnrea 
Indeed,  almost  ail  that  we  can  be  saia  to  enjoy 
is  past  or  future ;  the  present  is  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion, leaves  us  as  socm  as  it  arrives,  ceases  to  be 
present  belbre  it"  presence  is  well  perer  ived,  and 
IS  only  known  to  have  existed  by  rhe  eff  cts  which 
it  leaves  behind.  The  greatcHt  part  i  four  ideas 
arises,  therefore,  from  llie  view  before  or  behind 
us,  and  we  are  happv  or  miserable,  according  as 
we  are  aflected  by  tfie  survry  of  our  hie,  or  oui 
prospect  of  future  existence.  * 

"NN  ith  regard  to  futurity,  when  events  are  al 
such  a  distance  from  us  that  we  cann-.>t  tjike  the 
whole  concatenation  into  our  new,  we  have  ge- 
nerally power  enough  over  our  imagination  to 
turn  it  upon  pleasing  scenes,  and  can  promise 
ourselves,  riches,  honours,  and  delights  without 
intermingling  those  vexati(Mis  and  anxieties  wiUi 
which  all  human  enjoyments  are  polluted.  If  fear 
breaks  in  on  one  side,  and  alarms  us  with  dan- 
gers and  disappointments,  we  can  call  in  hope  on 
the  other,  to  solace  us  with  rewards,  and  csoapce. 
and  victories;  so  that  we  are  seldom  without 
means  of  palliating  remote  evils,  and  can  gone- 
rally  spothe  ourselves  to  tranquillity,  whenever 
any  troublesome  presage  happens  to  attack  oa. 

It  ia  therefore,  I  beUeve,  much  more  common 
f^  tji»  tobuiy  ^ad  thM^hUu-t  to  aimiao  ihoii- 
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Helves  with  Khemes  of  the  future,  than  reviews 
of  the  punL  For  the  future  is  pliant  and  ductile, 
and  Hiil  be  easily  moulded  by  a  strong  fancy 
into  any  form :  but  the  inia^rs  which  nieniory 
presents  are  of  a  stubborn  and  untructable  na- 
ture, the  objects  of  remembrance  liaye  already 
cxi!»led,  and  left  their  signature  behind  them  iiii- 
prc8!«cd  upon  tlie  mind,  so  as  to  defy  all  attempts 
of  riizurc  or  of  change. 

As  the  satis&ctions,  therefore,  arising  from 
memory  are  less  arbitrary,  they  ure  more  solid, 
and  are,  indeed,  the  only  ioys  which  we  can  call 
our  own.  Whatever  we  have  once  rcpositcd,  as 
I>ryden  expresses  it,  in  the  sacrtd  truuure  of  the 
pattj  is  out  of'  the  rpach  of  accident,  or  violence, 
nor  can  be  lost  either  by  our  own  weakness,  or 
another's  malice: 

Aim  Umem  irritum 

t^uintciun/ue  retro  t*i  eJUutt  neque 
LhJimgtl^ia/eetHtiiqttf  rtddet, 
(j^d/vguHS0imel  kor*  vixiL 

tUs  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  •bine, 
Tli^  joys  1  have  poMMMi'd,  iu  (>pite  of  fate  are  miae. 
tiiA  Henvpu  itHclfuptMithe  pu*!  Ikid  p«mcr, 
But  what  oa»  b««a,  nua  beeu,  aud  1  have  had  my  hoar^ 

oavoBN. 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  happiness  than 
to  be  able  to  look  bock  on  a  lii'o  usefully  and 
virtuously  employed,  to  trace  our  own  pro^ss 
in  existence,  by  su,cb  tokens  as  excite  nejiher 
shame  nor  sorrow.  Life,  in  which  notliing  has 
been  done  or  suffered,  to  distinguish  one  day 
from  another,  is  to  him  that  has  passed  it  as  if 
it  had  never  been,  except  that  he  is  conscious 
bow  ill  he  has  husbanded  the  great  deposit  of  his 
Creator.  Life,  made  memorable  by  crimes,  and 
diversified  throu{|h  its  several  periods  by  n-icked- 
I10S9,  is  indeed  easily  reviewed,  but  reviewed 
ooJy  with  horror  and  remorse. 

The  great  consideration  which  ought  to  influ- 
ence us  in  the  use  of  the  present  moment,  is  to 
orise  from  the  cff.ct,  wbirh,  as  well  or  ill  applied, 
it  iTjjst  liave  ufwn  the  time  to  come ;  for  though 
its  actual  existence,  be  inconcoivubly  short,  yet 
its  cfli'cts  are  unliniit(>d;  and  there  is  not  the 
amallest  point  of  time  but  may  extend  its  con- 
sequences, either  to  otir  hurt  or  our  advantage, 
through  all  eternity,  and  give  us  reai^on  to  re- 
member it  for  ever,  with  onguish  or  exultation. 

1  he  time  of  life,  in  wliich  ineniory  seems  par- 
ticulaiHy  to  claim  prcduniinaiicc  over  tlie  otlier 
faculties  of  thi?  mind,  is  our  decUning  age.  It 
ikos  b';en  remarked  by  former  wnters,  that  old 
men  are  genciuily  nan  alive,  and  fall  easily  into 
recitals  of  pant  ttansaciions,  and  accounts  of 
persons  known  to  them  in  tlwiir  youth.  W  hen 
we  approach  tlie  verge  of  tho  grave  it  is  more 
eminendy  true : 

yita  numwui  hrtrit  $prm  not  rtlai  inckoare  Umffmm, 

L--fr*B  upan  fordid^  thoe  to  pzt<*nd  tliy  carea, 
Aud  fttretcta  thy  hupea  bcyoud  thy  yean. 

CBCBCH. 

We  have  no  longer  any  possibility  of  great  vi- 
dssitudcs  in  our  favour:  t'le  changes  which  are 
to  liappen  in  the  woild  will  come  too  late  tor  our 
acrominodation ;  and  those  who  have  no  hope 
before  them,  and  to  whom  th<  ir  presrnt  state  is 
painful  and  iiksome,  must  of  necessity  turn 
their  tUoughU  baJL  to  try  what  reuospeot  WtU 


aflbrd.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  the  care  of 
tliose  who  wish  to  pa!>s  the  last  hours  with  confi- 
tbrt,  to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas, 
OS  shall  support  the  expenses  of  that  time,  whicli 
is  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  fund  olniady  ao* 
quired. 

PetiU  kine.jtivfrt^  tmeapie^ 

FiMtm  Mmimv  ctrtnm,  atutriayiic  vimtiea  emmiM. 

8^k  here,  yn  young,  the  anchor  of  jronr  mind| 
Here,  MUferiuy  af  e,  a  bleu'd  proviMou  find. 

ELPHIStTON. 

In  youth,  however  unhappy,  we  tolace  our- 
selves with  the  hope  of  better  fortune,  and  how- 
ever vicious,  appease  our  consciences  with  in- 
tentions of  repentance ;  but  the  time  comes  at 
last,  in  which  life  has  no  more  to  promise,  in 
which  liappiness  can  be  drawn  only  trom  recol- 
lection, and  virtue  will  be  all  that  we  con  recol 
lect  With  pleasure. 


No.  42.]      Saturday,  August  11,  1750. 

MOO. 

How  hesTily  nj  tisM  revohrai  alony ! 

CLniUISTOH 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 

I  AM  no  great  admirer  of  grave  writings,  an« 
therefore  very  fVequently  lay  your  papers  aside 
before  I  have  read  them  through ;  yet  1  cannot  but 
confess  that,  by  slow  degrees,  you  have  raised  mv 
opinion  of  your  understanding;  and  that,  though 
i  beUeve  it  will  be  long  before  I  con  be  prevailed 
upon  to  regard  you  with  much  kindn<!ss,  you 
have,  however,  more  of  my  esteem  than  tHose 
whom  1  sometimes  make  happy  with  opportuni- 
ties to  (ill  my  tea-pot,  or  pick  up  my  fan.  I  shall 
therefore  choose  you  for  tho  confidant  of  my  dis- 
tresses, and  ask  your  counsel  with  regard  to  the 
means  of  conouering  or  escaping  them,  though 
I  never  expect  tirom  you  any  of  that  softness  and 
pliancy,  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  a 
companion  for  the  ladies:  as,  in  the  place  where 
I  now  am,  I  hoye  recourse  to  the  mastiff*  for  pro- 
tection, tliough  I  have  no  intention  of  making 
him  a  lap-dog. 

My  manuiia  is  a  very  fine  tody,  who  has  more 
numerous  and  more  frequent  assemblies  at  her 
house  than  any  other  person  in  the  same  quar^ 
ter  of  the  town.  I  was  hrrd  from  my  earliest 
infancy  in  a  perpetual  tumult  of  pleasure,  and 
remember  to  have  heard  of  little  else  than  mes- 
sogrs,  visits,  play-houses,  and  balls;  of  the  awk- 
wardness of  one  woman,  and  the  coquetry  of 
another;  the  charming  convenience  df  some 
rising  fashion,  (he  difficulty  of  plaving  a  new 
game,  the  incidents  of  u  masquerade,  and  the 
dresses  of  a  court-niglit  I  knew  before  I  was 
t*-n  years  old  all  the  rules  of  paying  and  receiving 
visits,  and  to  how  much  civility  every  one  of  my 
acquointafice  was  entitled ;  and  was  able  to  re- 
turn, with  the  proper  degree  of  reserve  or  of  vi- 
vacity, the  stated  and  cstoblishcd  answer  to  every 
coinphment;  so  thn  I  was  very  soon  celebrated 
as  a  wit  and  a  beauty»and  bad  Heard  before  1  was 
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thirteen  all  that  is  c\'er  said  lo  a  young  lady.  My 
inuUicr  was  generous  to  so  uncommon  a  degree 
as  to  be  pleased  witii  my  advances  into  life,  and 
allowed  niu  without  envy  or  reproof,  to  enjoy  the 
same  happiness  witli  herself ;  though  mo:it  wo- 
men about  her  own  age  M-ere  very  angry  to  sec 
young  girls  so  forward,  and  nwny  tine  gentlemen 
told  her  how  cruel  it  was  to  throw  now  chains 
upon  mankmd,andto  tyi  mnizc  over  tliem  at  the 
same  time  willi  her  own  charms  and  tliose  of  her 
daughter. 

1  have  now  lived  two  and  twenty  years,  and 
have  passed  of  each  year  nine  months  in  town, 
and  three  at  Richmond;  so  tliat  my  time  has 
been  spent  uniformly  in  the  same  company,  and 
tlie  same  amusements,  except  as  fashion  lias  in- 
troduced new  diversions,  or  Uic  revolutions  of 
the  gay  world  have  afforded  new  successions  of 
wits  and  beaus.  However;  my  mother  is  so 
good  an  economist  of  pleasure,  that  I  have  no 
spare  hours  upon  my  hands ;  for  every-  morning 
brings  some  new  appointment,  and  eveiy  night 
is  hurried  away  by  the  necessity  of  making  our 
appearance  at  diilerent  places,  and  of  being  with 
one  lady  at  the  opera,  and  with  another  at  the 
card-table. 

When  the  time  came  of  setthng  our  scheme 
of  felicity  for  the  summer,  it  was  determined  that 
1  should  pay  a  visit  to  a  rich  aunt  in  a  remote 
county.  As  you  know  the  chief  conversation  of 
alt  tea-tables,  in  the  spring,  arises  from  a  com- 
munication of  the  manner  in  which  time  is  to  be 
passed  tilt  winter,  it  was  a  g  eat  rcUef  to  the  bar- 
renness of  our  topics,  lo  relate  the  pleasures  that 
were  in  store  for  me,  to  describe  my  uncle's  seat, 
with  Uie  park  and  gardens,  the  charming  walks 
and  beautiful  watedalls;  and  every  one  told 
me  how  much  she  envied  roe,  and  wliat  satis- 
faction she  luid  once  enjoyed  in  a  situation  of  the 
same  kind. 

As  we  were  all  credulous  in  oar  own  favour, 
and  willing  to  imagine  some  latent  satistachon  in 
any  thing  wliich  we  have  not  experienced,  1  will 
confess  to  you  without  restraint,  tliat  I  had  sui- 
fered  my  head  to  be  (illcd  with  expectations  of 
some  nameless  pleasure  in  a  rural  life,  and  that 
1  hoped  for  the  hapi)y  hour  that  should  set  me 
free  from  noise,  and  Hutter,  and  ceremony,  dis- 
miss me  to  the  peaceful  shade,  and  lull  me  in 
content  and  tranquillity.  To  sofacc  myself  under 
the  misery  of  delay,  I  sometimes  heard  a  studi- 
ous lady  of  my  acquaintance  read  pastorals ;  I 
was  delighted  with  scarce  any  talk  but  of  leav- 
ing the  town,  and  never  went  to  bed  without 
dreaming  of  groves,  and  meadows,  and  frisking 
idinbs. 

At  length  I  had  all  my  clothes  in  a  trunk,  and 
saw  the  coach  at  the  door ;  I  spning  in  with  ec- 
fitacy,  quarrelled  with  my  maid  for  being  too  long 
in  taking  leave  of  the  other  servants,  and  n'joioed 
as  tiie  ground  grew  less,  which  lay  between  me 
and  the  completion  of  nw  wishes.  A  few  days 
brought  roe  to  a  large  old  house,  encompassed  on 
three  sides  with  woody  hills,  and  looking  from 
tlie  front  on  a  gentle  river,  the  sight  of  which  re- 
newed all  my  expectations  of  pleasure,  and  gave 
me  some  regret  for  having  hved  so  long  without 
the  enjoyment  which  tliese  delightful  scenes  were 
now  to  afltird  me.  My  aunt  came  out  to  receive 
me,  but  in  a  dress  so  tar  removed  from  the  pre- 
sent fashion,  that  I  could  scsliDelylook  upon  her 
wubout  laughter,  which  would  have  been  no 


kind  requital  for  the  trouble  which  she  had  taken 
to  make  herself  iine  against  my  arrival.  The 
night  and  the  next  moniing  were  driven  along 
with  inquiries  about  our  family;  my  aunt  tlien 
explained  our  pedigree,  and  told  me  stories  of 
my  great  grandfatlier*s  bravery  in  the  civil  wars; 
nor  was  it  less  than  three  days  before  I  could 
persuade  her  to  leave  me  to  myself. 

At  last  economy  prevailed ;  she  went  in  the 
usual  manner  about  her  own  affiiira,  and  1  was  at 
liberty  to  range  in  the  wilderness,  and  sit  by  the 
cascade.  The  novelty  of  the  objects  about  me 
pleas<Mi  me  for  a  while,  but  at\er  a  few  days  they 
were  new  no  longer,  and  1  soon  began  to  per^ 
I  crive  that  the  counlr}'  was  not  my  element ;  that 
I  shades,  and  ilowers,  and  lawns,  and  waters,  had 
verv  «>oon  exhausted  all  their  power  of  pleasing, 
and  that  1  had  not  in  myself  auv  fund  ot  satisfac- 
tion, with  which  I  could  supply  the  loss  of  my 
customar}'  amusements. 

1  unhappily  told  my  aunt,  in  the  first  warmth 
of  our  embraces,  that  1  had  leave  to  slay  with  her 
ten  weeks.  Six  only  are  yet  gone,  andhow  shall 
I  live  through  the  remahimg  four?  I  go  out,  and 
return;  I  pluck  a  flower,  and  throw  it  away;  I 
catch,  an  insect,  and  when  ]  have  examined  its 
colours,  set  it  at  hberty ;  1  fling  a  pebble  into  the 
watrr,  and  see  one  circle  spread  after  another. 
When  it  chances  to  rain,  I  walk  in  tlie  great  hall, 
and  watch  the  minute-hand  upon  the  dial,  or  play 
with  a  litter  of  kittens,  which  the  cat  happens  te 
have  brought  in  a  lucky  time. 

My  aunt  is  afraid  I  shall  grow  melancholy, 
and  therefore  encourages  the  neijrhbouring  gen 
try  to  visit  us.  They  came  at  first  with  great 
eairemess  to  see  the  line  lady  from  London,  hut 
w'hs'n  we  met  we  had  no  common  topic  on  which 
we  could  <:onverBc,  they  had  no  curiosity  after 
plays,  operas,  or  music :  and  I  find  as  little  satis- 
faction trom  the  accounts  of  the  quarrels  or  alli- 
ances of  families,  whose  names,  when  once  I  can 
escape,  I  shall  never  hear.  The  women  have 
now  seen  me,  know  how  my  gown  is  made,  and 
are  satisfied ;  the  men  are  generally  afraid  of  me, 
and  say  little,  because  they  think  themselves  not 
at  liberty  to  talk  rudely. 

Thus  I  am  condenmed  to  solitude ;  the  dar 
moves  slowly  forward,  and  I  see  the  dawn  with 
uneasiness,  because  I  consider  that  night  is  at  a 
great  distance.  I  have  tried  to  sleep  by  a  brook, 
but  find  its  murmurs  ineffectual :  so  that  I  ara 
forced  to  be  awake  at  least  twelve  hours,  without 
visits,  without  cards,  without  laughter,  and  witli- 
out  flattery.  I  walk  because  1  am  disgusted 
with  sitting  still,  and  sit  down  because  I  am 
weary  with  walking.  I  have  no  motive  to  ac- 
tion, nor  any  object  of  love,  or  hate,  or  fear,  or 
inchnaiion.  I  cannot  dress  with  spirit,  for  I  have 
neither  rival  nor  admirer ;  I  cannot  dance  with- 
out a  partner ;  nor  be  kind  or  cruel,  without  a 
lover. 

Such  is  the  lifeof  Euphelia,  and  such  it  is  like- 
ly to  cr>ntinue  for  a  month  to  come.  I  have  not 
yet  dflclared  against  existence,  nor  called  upon 
the  Destinies  to  cut  my  tliread ;  but  I  have  sin- 
cerely resolved  not  to  condemn  myself  to  such 
another  summer,  nor  loo  hastily  to  flatter  my 
self  with  happiness.  Yet  I  have  heard,  Mr. 
Rambler,  of  those  who  never  thought  themselves 
80  much  at  ease  as  in  solitude,  and  cannot  but 
suspect  it  to  be  some  way  or  other  my  own  fault, 
thU»  witbout  great  pain,  either  of  inind  or  bodv» 
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I  am  thus  weary  of  myself:  that  the  current  of 
youth  stagnates  and  that  I  am  languishing  iii  a 
Qtad  calm,  for  want  of  some  external  impulse. 
I  shall  therefore  think  you  a  benefactor  to  our 
Bex,  if  you  will  teach  me  the  art  of  livins  alone; 
for  1  am  contident  that  a  thousand  anda  thou- 
sand and  a  thousand  ladies,  who  aiiect  to  talk 
with  ecstacies  of  the  pleasures  of  tlie  country, 
are  in  reality  like  me,  longing  for  the  winter, 
and  wishing  to  be  delivered  from  themselves  by 
company  and  diversion. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  Ecphelia. 


No.  43.]     Tuesday,  August  14,  1750. 

Fhnmiue  perpetmo  torrent  »olrt  turin*  ire, 
Hed  tameu  Jute  ^rtvit  tst,  UU  perennis  uqum. 

ovio. 

In  coutM  impKuouii  noon  the  torrent  dries, 
The  brook  ti  <;oiuUnt  peaceful  ttream  luppltea. 

r.   LEWIS. 

It  m  observed  by  those  who  have  written  on  the 
constitution  of  the  human  body,  and  the  original 
of  those  diseases  by  which  it  is  afflicted,  that  eve- 
ry roan  comes  into  the  world  morbid,  that  there 
if  no  temperature  so  exactly  regulated  but  that 
some  humour  i^  fatally  predominant,  and  that  we 
are  generally  impregnated,  in  our  tirst  entrance 
upon  life,  with  the  seeds  of  that  malady,  which, 
in  time,  shall  bring  u^  to  the  grave. 

This  remi^rk  hds  been  extended  by  others  to 
the  intellectual  faculties.  Sfomc  that  imagir\e 
themselves  to  have  looked  witli  more  than  com- 
mon penetration  into  human  nature,  have  endea- 
voured to  persuade  us  that  each  man  is  bom  with 
a  mind  formed  peculiarly  for  certain  purposes, 
and  with  desires  unalterably  determined  to  par- 
ticular objects,  from  which  the  attention  cannot 
be  long  niverted,  and  which  alone,  as  they  are 
well  or  ill  pursued,  must  produce  the  praise  or 
blame,  tlie  happiness  or  misery  of  his  future  life. 

This  position  has  not,  indeed,  been  liitherto 
proved  with  strenirth  proportionate  to  the  assur- 
ance with  which  It  has  been  advanced,  and  per- 
haps will  never  gain  much  prevalence  by  a  close 
examination. 

If  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas  be  itself  disputa- 
ble, there  seems  to  be  little  hope  of  establishing 
an  opinion,  which  supposes  tliat  even  complica- 
tions of  ideas  have  been  given  us  at  our  birth, 
and  that  wc  are  made  by  nature  ambitious,  or 
covetous,  before  we  know  the  meaning  of  either 
power  or  money. 

Yet  as  every  step  in  the  progression  of  exist- 
ence changes  our  position  with  respect  to  the 
things  about  us.  so  as  to  lay' us  open  to  new  as- 
saults and  particidar  dangers,  and  sul>jects  us  to 
mconveiiiences  fiom  which  any  other  situation 
is  exempt ;  as  a  public  or  a  private  life,  youth 
and  age,  wealth  and  poverty,  have  all  some  evil 
closely  adherent,  which  cannot  wholly  be  escap- 
ed but  by  quitting  the  state  to  which  it  is  annex- 
ed, and  submitting  to  the  incumbrances  of  some 
other  condition  ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
every  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  has 
its  advantages  and  its  wants ;  and  that  failures 
and  defects  being  inseparable  from  humanity, 
however  the  powersof  understanding  beextended 
or  contractea,  tliere  will  on  one  side  or  the  other 
•Iwaytt  be  «a  avenue  to  error  and  miicirriagr. 


There  seem  to  be  some  souls  suited  to  great, 
and  others  to  little  employments :  some  formed 
to  soar  bloA,  and  take  in  wide  views,  and  others 
to  grovel  on  the  ground,  and  confine  their  regard 
to  a  narrow  sphere.  Of  these  the  one  is  alwavs 
in  danger  of  becoming  useless  by  a  darine  negli- 
gence, the  other  by  a  scrupulous  solicitude ;  the 
one  collects  many  ideas,  but  confused  and  india- 
tinct ;  the  other  is  busica  in  minute  accuracy,  but 
without  compass  and  without  dignity. 

I'he  general  error  of  those  who  possess  power- 
ful and  elevated  understandings,  is,  that  they  form 
schemes  of  too  great  extent,  and  flatter  thent- 
selves  too  hastily  with  success ;  they  feel  their 
own  force  to  be  great,  and  by  the  complacency 
with  which  everv  man  surveys  himself,  imagine 
it  still  greater :  they  therefore  look  out  for  under- 
takings worthy  of  their  abilities,  and  cniiage  in 
them  with  very  little  precaution,  for  they  imagine 
that  without  premeditated  measures,  they  shall 
be  able  to  find  expedients  in  all  difficulties.  They 
arc  naturally  apt  to  consider  all  prudential  max- 
ims as  below  their  regard,  to  treat  with  contempt 
those  securities  and  resources  which  others  know 
themselves  obliged  to  provide,  and  disdain  to  ac- 
complish tlieir  purposes  by  estabUshed  means, 
and  common  gradations. 

Precipitation,  tlius  incited  by  the  pride  of  intel- 
lectual superiority,  is  very  fatal  to  great  designs. 
The  resolution  of  the  combat  is  seldom  equal  to 
the  vehemence  of  the  charge.  He  that  meets 
with  an  opposition  which  he  did  not  expect,  losee 
his.  courase.  The  violence  of  his  first  onset  is 
succceden  by  a  lasting  and  unconquerable  lan- 
guor; miscarriage  tnakes  him  fearful  of  giving 
way  to  new  hopes ;  and  the  contemplation  of  an 
attempt  in  which  he  has  fallen  below  his  own  ex- 
pectations is  painful  and  vexatious ;  he  therefore 
naturally  turns  his  attention  to  more  pleasing  ob- 
jects, and  habituates  his  imagination  to  other  en- 
tertainments, till,  by  slow  degrees,  he  quits  hie 
first  pursuit,  and  sufiers  some  other  pi  eject  to 
take  possession  of  liis  thpughts,  in  which  the 
same  ardour  of  mind  promises  him  again  certain 
success,  and  which  disappointments  of  the  same 
kind  compel  him  to  abanaon. 

Thus  too  much  vigour  in  the  beginning  of  an 
undertaking  often  intercepts  and  prevents  the 
steadiness  and  perseverance  always  necessary 
in  the  condi"**.  of  a  compHcated  scheme,  where 
many  interests  are  to  be  connected,  many  move- 
ments to  l>e  adjusted,  and  the  joint  effort  of  dis- 
tinct and  independent  powers  to  be  directed  to  a 
single  point  In  all  important  events  which  have 
been  suddenly  brought  to  pass,  chance  has  been 
the  agent  rather  than  reason ;  and  tlirrrfore,  how- 
ever those  who  seemed  to  preside  in  the  transac- 
tion, mav  have  been  celebrated  by  such  as  loved 
or  feared  thrm,  succeeding  times  have  commonly 
considered  them  as  fortunate  rather  tlian  prudent* 
Every  design  in  which  the  connexion  is  regularly 
traced  from  the  first  motion  to  the  last,  must  be 
formed  and  executed  by  calm  intrepidity,  and  re- 
quires not  only  courage  which  danger  cannot 
turn  aside,  but  constancy  which  fati^es  cannot 
weary,  and  contrivance  which  impediments  can- 
not exhaust. 

All  the  performances  of  human  art,  at  which 

we  lobk  with  praise  or  wonder,  are  instances  of 

the  resistless  force  of  perseverance ;  it  is  by  this 

that  the  quarry  becomea  a  pyramid,  and  that  dis- 

I  tant  countries  are  united  with  canalf.    If  a  naoT 
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was  to  compare  the  effect  of  a  mnfric  stroke  of  the 
pick-axe,  or  of  one  impressiion  of  the  spade,  with 
ihc  general  desipi  and  la^t  result,  he  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of  their  disproportion ; 
yet  those  petty  operations,  incessantly  continued, 
m  time  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties,  and 
mountains  are  leveHcd,  and  oceans  bounded,  by 
the  slender  force  of  human  hein^rs. 

It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
those  who  have  anv  intention  of  d(!viating  from 
the  beaten  roads  of  life,  and  acquiring  a  reputa- 
tion superior  to  names  hourly  swept  away  by 
time  among  tho  refuse  of  fame,  should  acid  to 
their  reason,  and  their  spirit,  the  power  of  persist- 
ing in  UieJr  purposes ;  acquire  the  art  of  sapping 
wliat  they  cannot  batter,  and  the  habit  ot  van- 
quishing obstinate  resistance  by  obstinate  attacks. 

The  student  who  would  build  his  knowledge 
on  solid  foundations,  and  proceed  by  just  degrees 
to  the  pinnacles  of  truth,  is  directed  bv  the  great 
philosopher  of  Fnnce  to  begin  by  douSting  of  his 
own  existence.  In  like  manner,  whoever  would 
complete  any  arduous  and  intricate  enterprise, 
should,  as  soon  as  his  intagination  can  cool  afler 
the  firrt  blaze  of  hope,  place  before  his  own  eyes 
eveiy  possible  embarrassment  that  may  retara  or 
defeat  him.  He  should  first  question  the  proba- 
bility of  success,  and  then  endeavour  to  remove 
the  obiections  that  he  has  raised.  It  is  proper, 
■ays  Old  Markham,*  to  exercise  your  horse  on 
the  more  inconvenient  side  of  the  course,  that  if 
he  should,  in  the  race,  be  forced  upon  it,  he  niay 
not  be  discouraged ;  and  Horace  advises  his  po- 
etical friend  to  consider  every  day  as  the  last 
which  he  shall  enjoy,  because  that  will  always 
cive  pleasure  which  we  receive  beyond  our  hopes, 
if  we  alarm  ourselves  beforehand  with  more  (fitii- 
cuities  than  we  really  find,  we  shall  be  animated 
by  unexpected  facility  with  double  spirit;  and  if 
we  find  our  cautions  and  fears  iustified  by  the 
consequence,  there  will  however  happen  nothing 
against  which  provision  has  not  been  made,  no 
.  sudden  shock  will  be  received,  nor  will  the  main 
•cheme  be  disconcerted. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  danger  lest  he  that  too 
scrupulously  balances  probabilities,  and  too  per- 
■picaciously  foresees  obstacles,  should  remain 
always  in  a  state  of  inaction,  without  venturini; 
upon  attempts  on  which  he  mav  perhaps  spend 
his  labour  without  advantaire.  ^ut  pre\'ious  de- 
spondence is  not  tlie  fault  of  thosir  for  whom  this 
essay  is  designed ;  tliey  who  require  to  bo  warn- 
ed ai^ainst  predpitatton,  will  not  suffer  more  fear 
to  intrude  into  their  contemplations  than  is  ne- 
cessar}'  to  allay  the  eflfoivescrnce  of  an  agitated 
fancy.  As  Dcs  Cartes  has  kindly  shown  how  a 
man  may  prove  to  himself  his  own  existence,  if 
once  he  can  be  prevailt>d  upon  to  question  it,  so 
the  ardent  and  adventurous  will  not  be  long  with- 
out finding  some  plausible  extenuation  of  the 
greatest  difficulties.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  aflikirs,  tliat  security  and  de- 
spair are  equal  follies;  and  as  it  is  presumption 
and  arrogance  to  anticipate  triumphs,  it  is  weak- 
ness and  cowardice  to  prognosticate  miscarriages 
The  numbers  that  have  hern  stopped  in  their  ca- 
reer of  happiness  are  sufficient  to  show  the  uncer^ 


*  G^nrwe  Markham,  ia  hia  iMwk  entitl«Ml  **  Perfect 
lIonRnMiMliip,"  ISoMi.  1 67 1 .  H*  ww  a  draaatk  poac,  sad 
avobuaiaoua  writer,  oa  vsriooaiaLtiscu. 


taint]^  of  human  foresight ;  but  there  are  not 
wanting  contrary  instances  of  such  success  ob- 
tained against  all  appearances,  as  may  warrant 
the  boldest  flights  of  genius,  if  they  are  supported 
by  unshaken  perseverance. 


No.  44.]    Saturoat,  August  18, 1750. 

•Ovap  U  Ai6t  im.  noMKB. 
Dreama  descend  from  Jore.  rorx. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  HAD  lately  a  very  remarkable  dream,  which  made 
so  strong  an  impression  on  me,  that  I  remember 
it  every  word ;  and  if  you  are  not  better  employ- 
ed, you  may  read  the  relation  of  it  as  follows: 

Methought  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a  very  enter- 
taining set  of  company,  and  extremely  delighted 
in  attending  to  a  livoly  conversation,  when  on  a 
sudden  I  perceived  one  of  the  most  shocking 
figures  imagination  can  frame  advancing  towards 
me.  She  was  dressed  in  black,  her  skin  was  con- 
tracted into  a  thousand  wrinkles,  her  eyes  deep 
sunk  in  her  head,  and  her  complexion  pale  and 
livid  as  the  countenance  of  death.  Her  lo(^s 
were  filled  with  terror  and  unrelenting  severity, 
and  her  hands  armed  with  whips  and  scorpions. 
As  soon  as  she  came  near,  with  a  horiid  frown, 
and  a  voice  that  chilled  my  ver}*  blood,  she  bid 
me  follow  her.  I  obeyed,  and  she  led  me  through 
rugged  paths,  bespt  with  briars  and  thorns,  into 
a  dee|)  solitary  valley.  Wherever  she  passed, 
the  fading  verdure  withered  beneath  her  steps ; 
her  pestilential  breath  infected  the  air  with  ma- 
lignant vapours,  obscured  the  lustre  of  the  sun. 
and  involved  the  fair  face  of  heaven  in  univeisal 
gloom.  Dismal  bowlines  resounded  through  the 
forest,  from  every  baleful  tree  tlie  night  raven  ut- 
tered his  dreadful  note,  and  the  prospect  was  fifli 
ed  with  desolation  and  horror.  In  the  midst  of 
this  tremendous  scene  my  execrable  guide  ad- 
dressed me  in  the  following  manner: 

"Retire  with  me,  U  rash  unthinking  mortal, 
from  the  vain  allurements  of  a  deceitful  world, 
and  learn  that  nlf  nsure  was  not  designed  the  por- 
tion of  human  life.  Man  was  born  to  mourn  and 
to  be  wretrh^d  ;  this  is  the  condition  of  all  bfilow 
the  stars,  and  whoever  endeavours  to  oppose  it, 
acts  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  Fly 
then  ftom  the  fatal  enchantments  of  youth  an^ 
so4*ial  delight,  and  here  consecrate  the  solitaiy 
hours  to  lamentation  and  wo.  Misery  is  the  duty 
of  all  sublunary  beings,  and  every  enjoyment  is 
an  offence  to  the  Deity,  who  is  to  be  worshipped 
only  by  the  mortification  of  every  sense  of  pf^a- 
sure,  and  the  everlasting  exercise  of  sighs  and 
tears.'» 

This  melancholy  picture  of  lif&quite  sunk  my 
spirits,  and  seemed  to  annihilate  every  principle 
of  joy  within  me.  I  threw  myself  beneath  a  blast- 
ed yew,  where  the  winds  blew  cold  and  dismal 
round  my  head,  and  dreadful  apprehensions  chill- 
ed my  heart.  Here  I  resolved  to  he  till  the  hand 
of  death,  which  I  impatiently  invoked,  should 
put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  a  life  so  deplorably 
wretched.  In  this  sad  situation  I  espied  on  one 
hand  of  me  a  deep  muddy  river,  wnose  heavy 
wavea  rolled  oa  in  alow  sullen  murmurs.    Here 
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I  determined  to  pluni^e,  and  wan  just  upon  the 
brink,  when  I  found  myselt'suddenlv  drawn  bark. 
I  turned  about,  and  was  surprised  by  the  sight  of 
tlie  lovelient  object  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  most 
engaging  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  appeared 
in  all  her  foi  m :  cflulgent  glories  spailiLed  in  her 
eyes,  and  their  awful  splendours  were  soilened 
by  the  gentlest  looks  of  compassion  and  peac^. 
At  her  approach  the  frightful  spectre,  who  had 
before  tormented  me,  vanished  away,  and  with 
her  all  the  horrors  she  had  caused.  The  gloomy 
clouds  brightened  into  cheeiful  sunshine,  the 
groves  recovered  their  verdure,  and  the  whole  re- 
gion looked  gay  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of 
£dcn.  i  was  uuite  transported  at  this  unexpect- 
ed change,  and  reviving  pleasure  began  to  glad 
my  thoughts,  when,  with  a  look  of  inexpressible 
sweetness,  my  beauteous  deUvcrcr  thus  uttered 
her  divme  instructions : 

**  ^ly  name  is  Religion.  I  am  th*^  ofTdpring  of 
Truth  and  Love,  and  the  parent  of  Benevolence, 
Ho[»e,  and  Joy.  That  monster  from  whose 
power  i  have  fi-eed  you  is  calKid  Superstition,  she 
IS  ttke  child  of  Discontent,  and  her  followers  are 
Ftar  and  Sorrow.  Thus  dilforent  as  we  are,  she 
has  otlen  the  insolence  to  assume  my  name  and 
character,  and  seduces  unhappy  mortals  to  think 
us  the  same,  till  she  at  lengtli  drives  them  to  the 
borders  of  despair,  that  dreadful  abyss  into  which 
you  were  just  going  to  sink. 

**  Look  round  and  survey  the  various  beauties 
of  the  globe,  which  Heaven  has  d*'stined  for  the 
•eat  of  the  human  race,  and  consider  whether  a 
world  thus  exquisitely  framed  could  be  meant  for 
the  abode  of  miscp'  and  pain.  For  what  end  has 
the  lavish  hand  of  Providence  diffused  such  innu- 
mciable  objects  of  delight,  but  that  all  might  re- 
joice in  th«  privilege  of  exj<«tcace,  and  be  tilled 
with  gratitude  to  the  beneficent  Author  of  it? 
Thus  to  crijoy  the  blessings  he  has  sent,  is  virtue 
and  obedience ;  and  lo  reject  them,  merely  as 
means  of  pleasure,  is  pitiable  ignorance  or  absurd 
perverseness.  Infinite  goodness  is  the  source  of 
created  existence ;  the  proper  tendency,  of  every 
rational  being,  from  the  highest  order  of  rap- 
tured seraphs,  to  the  meanest  rank  of  men,  is  to 
rise  incessantly  from  lower  degrees  of  happiness 
to  higher.  They  have  each  faculties  assigned 
them  for  various  orders  of  delights." 

"  What,"  cried  1,  "is  this  the  language  of  Re- 
ligion 7  Does  she  lead  her  votaries  through  flow- 
ery paths,  and  bid  them  paasan  unlaborious  life? 
y^  here  are  the  painful  toiU  of  viituo,  tlie  morti- 
fications of  penitence,  the  self-denying  ejLcrciscs 
of^nts  and  heroes  (" 

"  The  true  enjoyments  of  a  reasonable  being," 
answered  shu  mildly,  "do  not  consist  in  unbound- 
ed indulgence,  or  luxurious  ease,  in  the  tumult 
of  passions,  tlic  languor  of  indoK'Uce,  or  the  flut- 
ter of  light  amusements.  Yielding  to  immoral , 
pleasure  corrupts  the  mind^  living  to  animal  and 
triding  ones  debases  it :  both  in  uieir  degree  dis- 
qualify it  for  its  genuine  ffood,  and  consign  it 
over  to  wrctdicdncss.  Whoever  would  be  real- 
ly happy,  must  make  the  dilige;it  and  regular 
exercise  of  his  superior  powers  his  chief  atten- 
tion, adoring  the  perfections  of  his  Maker,  ex- 
pressing good  will  to  his  fellow  creatures,  culti- 
vioing  mward  rectitude.  To  his  lower  faculties 
he  must  allow  such  gratifications  as  will,  by  re- 
freshing him,  invigorate  his  nobler  pursuits.  In 
the  regiona  inhalnted  by  angelic  outures,  unmin- 


gled  felicity  for  ever  blooms,  joy  ffowa  there  with 
a  perpetual  and  abundant  stream,  nor  needs 
there  any  mound  to  check  its  course.  Beings 
conscious  of  a  frame  of  mind  originally  diseased, 
as  all  the  human  race  has  cause  to  be,  must  use 
the  regimen  of  a  stricter  self-government  Who- 
ever has  been  guilty  of  voluntary  excesses  must 
patiently  submit  l)oth  to  the  painful  workings  of 
nature,  and  needful  sevorities  of  medicine,  in  or- 
der to  his  cure,  hiull  he  is  entitled  to  a  model ato 
share  of  whatever  alleviating  accommodations 
this  fair  mani?ion  of  his  merciful  Parent  affords, 
consistent  with  his  recovery.  And  in  proportion 
as  tliis  recovery  advances,  the  liveliest  joy  will 
spring  from  his  secret  sense  of  an  amended  and 
improving  heart.  So  far  from  the  horrors  of  de- 
spair is  the  condition  even  of  llie  guilty.  Shud- 
der, poor  mortal,  at  the  thought  of  the  gulf  into 
which  thou  wasl  but  now  going  tc  plunge. 

"  While  the  most  faidty  have  ever  encourage- 
ment to  amend,  the  more  innocent  soul  will  be 
supported  with  still  sweeter  consolations  under 
all  its  experience  of  human  intirmitics  ;  support- 
et'  by  the  gladdening  assurances  tliat  every  sin- 
cei  c'endeavour  to  outgrow  them  shall  be  asMsted, 
accejHed,  and  rewarded.  To  such  a  one  the 
lowhest  self-abasement  is  but  a  deep-laid  found- 
ation for  the  most  elevated  hopes ;  since  thoy 
who  faithfully  examine  and  acknowledge  what 
they  are,  shall  be  enabled  under  rny  conduct  to 
become  what  they  desire.  The  Christian  and 
the  hero  are  inseparable ;  and  to  aspirings  of  un- 
assuming trust,  and  filial  confidence,  are  set  no 
bounds.  To  him  who  is  animated  with  a  view 
of  obtaining  approbation  fiom  the  Sovereign  of 
the  universe,  no  difficulty  is  insurmountable.  Se- 
cure in  this  pursuit  of  every  needful  aid,  his  con- 
flict with  the  severest  pains  and  trials,  is  little 
more  than  the  vigorous  exercise  of  a  mind  in 
health.  His  patient  dependence  on  that  Provi- 
dence which  looks  through  all  eternity,  his  silent 
resignation,  his  ready  aci*oraniodation  of  his 
thoughts  and  behaviour  to  its  inscrutable  wavs, 
is  at  once  the  most  excellent  sort  of  self-denial, 
and  a  source  of  the  most  exalted  transports.  So- 
ciety is  the  true  sphere  of  human  virtue.  In  so- 
cial, active  life,  difficulties  will  perpetually  be 
met  with  ;  restraints  of  many  kinds  will  be  ne- 
cessary ;  and  studying  to  behave  riglit  in  res- 
pect of  these  is  a  discipline  of  the  human  heart, 
nseful  to  others,  and  improving  to  itstlf.  Suf^ 
ferinff  is  no  duty,  but  wnerc  it  is  necessary  to 
avoid  guilt,  or  to  do  sood  ;  nor  pleasure  a  cniiie, 
but  where  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  bad  in- 
clinations, or  lessens  the  jgenerous  activity  of 
virtue.  The  happiness  allotted  to  man  in  h*9 
present  stote,  is  indeed  faint  and  low,  comimr-^ 
with  his  immortal  prospect*  and  noble  «a]'nr:i- 
tics  ;  but  yet  whativer  portion  of  it  the  dl.-triLut- 
ing  hand  of  Heayen  ofT'is  to  each  individual,  is 
a  needful  support  and  refreshmetit  for  the  pr  sent 
moment,'  so  far  as  it  may  not  hinder  tlie  attaining 
of  his  final  destination. 

"  Return  then  with  me  from  continual  mise'-y 
to  moderate  enjoyment  and  grate  ful  alacrity.  Rr  - 
turn  from  ihe  contiacte<l  views  of  solitude*  to  the 
proper  duties  of  a  n  lative  and  dependent  b  ing. 
Religion  is  not  confin'  d  to  cells  and  closets,  nor 
n  strained  to  sullen  retirem-  nL  These  are  the 
gloomy  doctrin*  s  cf  Rup'  rstiton,  by  which  she 
endeavours  to  break  those  chains  of  benevolence 
and  aocial  affection,  that  link  the  i^xUare  of  eveqr 
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particular  with  that  of  the  whole  Remeniber 
that  the  greatest  honour  you  can  pay  to  tlie  Au- 
thor of  your  being  in  by  such  a  cheerliii  beliaviour, 
as  discovers  a  mind  sali^tticd  with  his  dispensa- 
tions.** 

Here  my  preceptress  paused,  am'.  I  was  going 
to  express  my  acknowledgments  for  her  discourse, 
when  a  ring' of  bells  from  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lage, and  a  new  rising  sun  darting  his  boams 
thraugh  my  windows,  awaked  me.* 

1  am  yeurs,  Alc 


No.  45.]     TcK^DAT,  August  21,  17aO. 

K5v  i'  *X^?^  rdvra.  EUaiP. 

This  is  tb^  chief  frlicity  of  lifp, 

ThM  coDcorrI  auiile*  oa  Ui«  couBubial  bed  i 

But  mam  'tis  luitred  alL 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


t 


Thocoh,  in  the  dissertations  which  you  hare 

§ivcn  us  on  marriage,  very  jun  cautions  are  laid 
own  against  the  common  causes  of  infelicity  and 
the  necessity  of  having,  in  that  important  choice, 
the  first  regard  to  virtue,  is  carefully  inculcated  ; 
etl  cannot  think  the  subject  so  much  exliausted, 
»ut  that  a  little  reflection  would  present  to  the 
mind  nmny  questions,  in  the  discussion  of  which 
great  numbers  are  interested,  and  many  precepts 
which  deserve  to  be  more  particularly 'and  forci- 
bly impressed. 

Yon  seem,  like  most  of  the  writers  tliat  have 
gone  before  you,  to  have  allowed  as  an  uncon- 
tested principle,  that  marriage  is  generally  unhap- 
py :  but  I  know  not  whether  a  man,  who  nro- 
fcsses  to  think  for  himself,  and  concludes  from 
his  own  observations,  does  not  depart  from  his 
character  when  he  follows  the  crowd  thus  impli- 
citly, and  receives  maxims  without  recallmg 
them  to  a  new  examination,  especially  when 
thev  comprise  so  wide  a  circuit  of  life,  and*  include 
such  vanety  of  circumstances.  As  [  have  an 
equal  right  with  othffs  to  give  my  opinion  of  the 
objects  about  nic,  and  a  better  title  to  determine 
concerning  that  state  which  I  have  tried,  tlian 
manv  who  talk  of  it  without  exp<ri(>nce,  I  am 
unwilling  to  be  restrained  by  mere  authoritv  from 
advancing  what,  I  believe,  an  accurate  view  of 
the  world  will  confirm,  that  marriage  is  not  com- 
monly unhappy,  other^-isv  than  as  life  is  unhap- 
py; and  that  most  of  those  who  complain  of  con- 
nubial miseries, have  a.**  much  satisfaction  ai^  their 
nature  would  have  admitted,  or  their  conduct 
procured,  in  any  other  conditiim. 

It  is,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  sexes  Te- 
pine  at  their  change,  relate  the  happiness  of  their 
earlier  years,  blame  the  folly  and  rashness  of 
their  own  choice,  apd  warn  those  whom  they  yee 
coming  into  Uic  world  against  the  same  precipi- 
tance and  infatuation.  But  it  is  to  be  n>mem- 
hen'd,  that  the  days  which  tliev  so  much  wish  to 
call  hack,  are  the  days  not  only  of  celibacy,  but 


*  TUs  p«|>er,  and  Xo.  100,  were  writt«>D  by  thp  lat^  Mri. 
EUsabeU  Ctftar,  uT  Ooslia  Koot,  who  died  February  J9, 


,  of  }'outh,  the  davs  of  novelty  and  improvomeBt, 
of  ardour  and  of  hope,  of  health  and  vigolir  of 
t>ody,  of  gayety  ana  lightness  of  heart.  It  is 
not  easy  to  surround  life  with  any  <;ircufflstaiioefl 
in  which  youth  will  not  be  delightful ;  and  1  am 
afraid  that  whether  married  or  unmarried,  we 
shalllind  the  vesture  of  terrestrial  existence  more 
heavy  and  cumbrous,  the  loncer  it  is  worn. 

That  tliey  censure  tbemseUes for  the  indisLie 
tion  of  tlieir  choice,  is  not  a  sutKcient  proof  that 
they  have  chosen  ill,  since  we  sec  the  same  die- 
content  at  everv  other  part  <if  life  which  we  can- 
not chance.  Converse  with  almost  any  man, 
grown  ohl  in  a  profession,  and  you  will  find  hm 
regretting  tliat  he  did  not  enter  into  some  diJfereDt 
course,  to  which  he  too  late  finds  his  genius  bet- 
ter adapted,  or  in  which  he  discovers  that  wealth 
and  honour  are  more  easily  attained.  ***]'be 
merchant,"  says  Horace,  "  envies  the  soldier, 
and  the  soldier  recounts  the  felicity  of  the  mer- 
chant ;  the  lawyer,  when  his  clients  harass  him, 
calls  out  for  the  quiet  of  the  country-man ;  and 
the  countrvman,  when  business  calls  liim  to 
town,  proclaims  that  there  is  no  happinese  bat 
amidst  opulence,  and  crowds."  Every  man  re- 
counts the  inconveniences  of  his  own  station,  and 
thinks  those  of  any  other  less,  because  he  hof 
not  felt  them.  Thus  the  married  praise  the  caae 
and  freedom  of  a  single  state,  ana  the  single  fly 
to  marriajje  from  the  weariness  of  solitude.  From 
all  our  observations  we  may  collect  with  certain- 
ty, that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man,  but  cannot  die- 
cover  in  what  particular  condition  it  will  find 
most  alleviations ;  or  whether  all  external  ap- 
pendages are  not,  as  wo  use  them,  the  cansei 
either  of  good  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopee  ibr 
ease  frc»m  change  of  posture  ;  he  changes  it.  and 
finds  himself  eoually  tormented :  and  of  the 
same  kind  are  tne  expedients  by  which  we  en- 
deavour to  obviate  or  elude  those  uneasineesee, 
to  which  mortalitv  will  always  be  subject.  It  b 
not  Ukely  that  the  married  state  is  eminently 
miserable,  since  we  see  such  numbers,  whom  the 
death  of  their  partners  has  set  free  fiom  it,  entei^ 
ing  it  again. 

Wives  and  husbands  are,  indeed,  incessantly 
complaining  of  each  other  *,  and  there  would  be 
reason  for  imagining  that  almost  ever\'  house  was 
infested  with  perverseness  or  oppression  beyond 
human  sufferance,  dul  we  not  know  upon  how 
small  occasions  some  minds  burst  out  into  la- 
mentations and  reproaches,  and  how  naturally 
every  animal  revenges  his  pain  upon  those  who 
happen  to  be  near,  without  any  nice  examination 
of  its  cause.  We  are  always  willing  to  fancy 
ourselves  within  a  liltle  of  happiness,  and  when, 
M'ith  repeat!^  cffi)rts,  we  cannot  reach  it,  per- 
suade oursf'lves  that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  iW- 
paired  mate,  since,  if  we  c<>uld  find  any  other 
obstacle,  it  would  be  our  own  fault  that  it  waa 
not  removed. 

Anatomists  have  of>en  remarked  that  though 
our  diseases  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  ae- 
vere,  yet  when  we  inqiiin;  into  the  stnicture  ot 
the  b<)dy,  the  tenderness  of  some  parts,  the  mi- 
nuteness of  others,  and  the  immense  multiplicity 
ofanimal  functi<msthat  must  concur  to  the  healtlH 
ful  and  vigorous  exercise  of  all  our  powers,  then 
appears  reason  to  wonder  rather  that  we  are  pre- 
served so  long,  than  that  we  perish  so  soon,  and 
that  our  ixmme  fubstta  fi»r  a  single  day,  or  hoar, 
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without  diflonler,  imther  than  that  it  should  be 
broken  or  obstructed  by  violence  of  accidents  or 
length  of  time. 

I'he  same  reflection  arises  in  my  mind,  upon 
observation  of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is 
frequently  contracted.  When  1  see  tlie  avari- 
t-'jous  an  J  cra^y  taking  com|MLnion8  to  their  ta^ 
bles  and  their  beds  without  an^  inquiry,  but  af- 
ter farms  and  money ;  or  the  ^ddy  and  thought- 
less uniting  themselves  tor  life  to  those  whom 
they  have  only  seen  by  Uie  U^ht  of  tapers  at  a 
ball ;  when  parents  make  articles  for  their  chil- 
dren, witliout  inaui ring  after  their  consent;  when 
some  marry  for  neirs  to  disappoint  their  brothers, 
and  others  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
those  whom  they  do  not  love,  because  they  have 
found  themselves  rejected  where  they  were  more 
solicitous  to  please  ;  when  some  marry  because 
their  servants  cheat  them,  some  because  they 
squander  their  own  money,  some  because  their 
houses  are  pestered  with  company,  some  because 
they  will  live  Uke  other  people,  and  some  only 
beoiuse  they  are  sick  of  themselves,  I  am  not  so 
much  inclined  to  wonder  that  marriage  is  some- 
times unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  so  little  loaded 
with  calamity ;  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  so- 
ciety has  something  in  itself  eminently  agreeable 
to  human  nature,  when  I  find  its  pleasures  so 
great,  that  even  the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  can 
hardly  overbalance  them. 

By  the  ancient  custom  of  the  Muscovites,  the 
Buen  and  women  never  saw  each  other  till  they 
were  joinod  be\'ond  the  power  of  parting.  It  may 
be  suspected  that  by  this  method  many  unsuita- 
ble matches  were  produced,  and  many  tempers 
associated  that  were  not  qualified  to  give  pleasure 
to  each  other.  Yet  perhaps,  among  a  people  so 
little  delicate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications, 
and  the  uniformity  of  life,  gave  no  opportunity 
for  imogination  to  interpose  its  objections,  tliere 
was  not  much  dan^r  of  capricious  dislike ;  and 
while  they  feh  neither  cold  nor  hunger,  they 
might  live  quietly  together,  without  any  thought 
of  tlie  defects  of  one  another. 

Amongst  us  whom  knowledge  has  made  nice, 
and  affluence  wanton,  there  are,  indeed,  more 
cautions  requisite  to  secure  tranouillity ;  and  yet 
if  we  observe  the  manner  in  wnich  those  con- 
verse, who  have  singled  out  each  other  for  mar- 
riage, we  sholl,  perhaps,  not  think  that  the  Rus- 
sians lost  much  by  their  restraint  For  tlie  whole 
endeavour  of  both  parties,  during  the  times  of 
courtship,  is  to  hinder  themselves  from  being 
known,  and  to  disguise  their  natural  temper,  and 
real  desires,  in  hypocritical  imitation,  studied 
compliance,  and  continual  aflectation.  From  the 
time  that  their  love  is  avowed,  neither  sees  the 
other  but  in  a  mask,  and  the  cheat  is  managed  of- 
ten on  both  sides  with  so  much  art,  and  discovered 
afterward  with  so  much  abruptness,  that  each 
has  reason  to  suspect  that  some  transformation 
has  happened  on  uie  wedding  night,  and  that,  by 
a  strange  imposture,  one  hu  been  courted,  and 
another  married. 

I  desire  you,  therefore,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  ques- 
tion all  who  shall  hereafter  come  to  you  with  ma- 
trimonial complaints,  concerning  their  behaviour 
in  the  time  ot  courtship,  and  imbrm  them  that 
they  are  neither  to  wonder  nor  repine^  when  a 
contract  begun  with  fraud  has  enoed  m  disap- 
pointment. 

lam,  Ik. 


No.  46.J     Saturday,  June  25, 1750. 


— --Ofmu,  etproavosf  et  gvttmmfieimnu  ipH, 

Fix  ta  mottr*  voco  ovio. 

Nought  from  my  birth  or  ancfMon  I  claim  { 
All  M  my  owu,  my  bouour  uul  my  ftham«. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
SiNCK  I  find  that  you  have  paid  so  much  rrgara 
to  my  complaints'as  to  publish  them,  I  am  in- 
clined by  vanity,  or  gratitude,  to  continue  our  cor- 
respondence ;  and,  indeed,  witliout  eitlicr  of  these 
motives,  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  write,  for 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  keep  in  any  thing  that 
swells  my  heart,  and  have  here  none  with  whom 
I  can  freely  converse.  "While  I  am  thus  em- 
ployed, some  tedious  hours  will  slip  away,  and 
when  1  return  to  watch  the  clock,  1  shall  find 
that  I  have  disburdened  myself  of  part  of  the 
day. 

You  perceive  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  write 
with  much  consideration  of  any  thing  but  my  own 
convenience ;  and,  not  to  conceal  from  you  my 
real  sentiments,  the  little  time  which  I  have 
spent,  against  my  will,  in  solitary  mcditotion, 
has  not  much  contributed  to  my  veneration  for 
authors,  1  have  now  sufiicient  reason  to  suspect, 
that,  with  all  your  splendid  professions  of  wis- 
dom, and  seeming  regard  for  truth,  you  have 
very  little  sincerity  ;  tliat  you  either  write  what 
you  do  not  think,  and  willingly  impose  upon 
mankind,  or  that  you  take  no  care  to  tnink  right, 
but  while  you  set  up  yourselves  as  guides,  mis- 
lead your  followers  by  credulity  or  negligence; 
that  you  produce  to  the  public  whatever  notions 
you  can  speciously  maintain,  or  elegantly  ex- 
press, without  inquiring  whether  they  are  just- 
and  transcribe  hereditary  falsehoods  from  old 
authors  perhaps  as  ignorant  and  careless  ai 
yourselves. 

You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I  express  my- 
self with  so  much  acrinioiiy  on  a  question  m 
which  women  are  supposed  to  have  very  little 
interest ;  and  you  are  likely  enough,  for  I  have 
seen  many  instances  of  tlie  sauciness  of  scholars, 
to  tell  ine,  that  1  am  more  propc'riy  employed  in 
playing  witli  my  kittens,  than  in  giving  myself 
airs  of  criticism,  and  C(.n8urin^  the  learned.  'But 
you  are  mistaken,  if  you  imagine  that  I  am  to  be 
intimidated  by  your  contempt,  or  silenced  by 
your  reproofs.  As  I  read,  I  have  a  right  to  judge: 
as  1  am  injured,  I  have  a  right  to  complain ;  ana 
these  privileges,  which  I  have  purchased  at  so 
dear  a  rate,  I  shall  not  easily  be  persuaded  to 
resign. 

To  read  has,  indeed,  never  been  my  business, 
but  as  there  are  hours  of  leisure  in  the  most  ac- 
tive life,  I  have  passed  the  superfluities  of  time, 
which  the  diversions  of  the  town  IcA  upon  my 
hands,  in  turning  over  a  large  collection  of  tra- 
gedies and  romances,  where,  amongst  other  sen- 
timents, common  to  all  authors  of  this  class,  I 
have  found  almost  every  page  filled  with  the 
charms  and  happiness  of  a  country  life :  that 
life  to  which  every  statesman  in  the  highest  ele- 
vation of  his  prosperity  is  contriving  to  retire ; 
that  life  to  which  every  tragic  heroine  in  some 
scene  or  other  wishes  to  have  been  bom,  and 
which  b  represented  aa  a  certain  refuga  finom 
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folly,  from  anxiety,  from  passion,  and  from 
guilt. 

It  was  impossible  to  read  so  many  passionate 
exclamatiuiis,  and  soothing  dt?Hcriptioiis,  with- 
out feeling  soinedL'tfirctu  «Mijoy  the  slate  in  which 
all  this  telieity  was  to  be  enjoye<l ;  and  tlr.Tefore 
i  received  with  raptures  the  invitation  of  my 
good  aunt,  and  expected  that  by  some  unknown 
iiiHuence  1  should  hnd  all  hopes  and  fears, 
jealoiuies  and  competitions,  vanish  from  uiy 
heart  upon  my  tirs  arrival  at  the  seats  of  inno- 
cence and  tranquilhty;  that  I  should  sleep  in 
halcyon  bowers,  and  wander  in  ely»«ian  pardcns, 
where  I  should  meet  with  nothing  but  soflness 
of  benevolence,  the  candour  of  siuiplieity,  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  content ;  where  1  should  see 
reason  exerting  her  sovereignty  over  life,  with- 
out any  intt^rruption  from  envy,  avarice,  or  am- 
bition, and  every  day  pas.^ini;  m  such  a  manner 
as  the  severest  wisdom  should  approve. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  tell  you  1  expected,  and 
this  I  had  by  a  hundred  authors  been  tauplit  to 
expect.  By  this  ex|>ectation  I  was  led  hither, 
and  here  1  live  in  perpetual  uneasiness,  without 
any  otlier  comfort  than  that  of  hoping  to  retain 
to  London. 

Having,  since  I  wrote  my  former  letter,  been 
driven,  by  the  mere  necessity  of  escaping  from 
absolute  inactivity,  to  make'  myself  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  and  inhabitants  of  this 
place,  I  am  now  no  longer  an  absolute  stranger 
to  rural  cx)nver.<«ation  and  employments,  but  am 
far  from  discovering  in  thi?m  more  innocence  or 
wisdom,  than  in  the  sentiments  or  conduct  of 
those  with  whom  I  have  passed  more  cheerful 
and  mon;  fashionable  hours. 

It  is  common  to  reproach  the  tea-table,  and  the 
park,  with  giving  opportunities  and  encourage- 
ment to  scandal.  1  cannot  wholly  clear  them 
from  the  charge ;  but  must,  how«'ver,  observe, 
in  favour  of  the  modish  prattlers,  that,  if  not  by 
principle,  we  are  at  least  by  accident  less  gnilty 
of  defamation  than  the  country  ladies.  Vot  hav- 
ing greater  numbers  to  observe  and  censure,  we 
are  commonly  content  to  charge  them  only  with 
their  ow:i  faults  or  follies,  and  s  'Idom  give  way 
to  malevolence,  but  such  a«<  arises  from  some  in- 
jury or  affont,  r^al  or  imaginary,  offered  to  our- 
selves. But  in  these  distant  provinces,  when* 
the  same  families  inhabit  the  same  houses  from 
age  to  age,  they  transmit  and  recount  the  faults 
of  a  whole  succession.  I  have  been  informed 
how  ev'.«ry  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
originallvgot,  and  find,  if  I  may  credit  the  ac- 
counts given  me,  that  there  is  not  a  single  acre 
in  the  hands  of  the  right  owner.  I  have  been 
told  of  intrigues  between  beaux,  and  toa^s  that 
have  been  now  three  centuri's  in  their  quiet 
graves,  and  am  oden  entertained  with  traditional 
scandal  on  persons  of  whose  nam?s  there  would 
nave  been  no  remembrance,  had  they  not  com- 
mitted somewhat  that  might  disgrace  their  de- 
scendants. 

In  one  of  my  visits  I  happened  to  commend 
the  air  and  dignity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  just 
led  the  company ;  upon  which  two  grave  matrons 
looked  wit-i  great  sl^-ness  at  each  other,  and  the 
elder  a'»ked  me  whether  I  had  ever  seen  the  pic- 
lure  of  Hen  ry  the  Eichth.  You  may  imagine  that 
(  did  not  im-nediat"ly  p'»rceive  the  propriety  of 
tho  question:  but  after  navinsr  waited  a  while  for 
ioionnatiu.i.  I  wis  told  that  tho  ladj*f  gnodmo* 


ther  had  a  great-great-grandmother  tliat  i»a«  an 
attendant  on  Anna  Bullen,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  too  much  a  favourite  of  the  king. 

If  once  there  happens  a  quarrel  between  tlic 
principal  ptTsouH  of  two  families,  the  malignity 
IS  continued  without  end,  and  it  is  c«>mmon  lor 
old  niaifU  to  tidl  out  alx>ut  some  ckMrtion,  in 
which  their  gimndfatliers  were  cnmpetilois;  tUv 
heart-burnings  of  the  civil  war  are  not  yet  cxtiu- 
{niished ;  there  are  two  families  in  the  neighbour 
hood  who  have  destroyed  each  other's  game  froui 
the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary ;  and  when  an  ac- 
coimt  came  of  an  inundation,  which  had  injored 
the  plantations  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  one  of 
the  hearers  remarked,  with  exultation,  that  br 
might  now  have  some  notion,  ol' the  ravages  com- 
mitte<l  by  his  ancestors  in  tlieir  retreat  from  Boa- 
worth. 

Thus  malice  and  hatred  descend  here  with  an 
inheritance,  and  it  is  necesHary  to  be  well  versi-d 
in  history,  that  the  various  factions  of  thiscountry 
may  be  understood.  You  cannot  expect  to  be 
on  good  tenns  with  families  who  are  resolved  to 
love  nothing  in  common  ;  and,  in  selecting  youi 
intimates,  you  are  perliaps  to  consider  which 
party  you  most  favour  in  the  barons'  wars.  I 
have  often  lost  the  good  opinion  of  my  aunt*i  vi- 
sitants by  confounding  the  interests  ot  York  and 
Lancaster,  and  was  once  censured  for  sitting  »• 
\mt  when  William  Kufus  was  called  a  tyrant. 
I  have,  however,  now  tlirown  aside  all  pretencca 
to  circumspection,  for  1  find  it  impossible  in  ieaa 
than  seven  years  to  learn  all  the  requisite  cau- 
tions. At  London,  if  you  know  your  company, 
and  their  parents,  you  are  saf  • ;  but  you  are  here 
suspected  of  alluding  to  the  slips  of  ^at-ffrand- 
mothers,  and  of  reviving  contrsm  which  were  de- 
eidi-d  in  armour  by  tlie  redoubted  knights  of  an« 
ci(>nt  times.  I  hope  therefore  that  yon  will  not 
condemn  my  impatience,  if  1  am  weary  of  attend* 
ing  where  nothing  can  be  leam'd,  and  of  qiiar^ 
reSing  where  there  is  nothing  to  contest,  andf  that 
you  will  contribute  to  divert  me  wliilc  I  stay  here 
by  some  facetious  perf()rmance. 
I  am,  Sir, 

EUPHELIA. 


No.  47.]    TcESDAT,  AuoosT  28,  1750. 

QmanifMtun  kit  »triafii»  mrqnirtetum,  dfhilitnr  et  frmturmw 
eatfrm  lUm  kttmmuitate  tfm^  mt,  mt  hoc  ipsmm  prrmitU- 
rem^  tndmzit.  «%<f»  idru  tamen  rlim  dvriar  jirri :  wee  if' 
noro  aliot  kujusmotti  ratmt  nihil  mmpliua  ror.mrt  qMmm 
damnum  ;  eotjue  tibi  ina^mot  ktmnnrt  et  »tipiemte§  c>- 
deri.  Qmi  am  maifnt  aapiemtetque  r. »(,  arjri*  .-  h'*mim*S 
mm  sunt.  Hutninif  ett  emm  mjfiei  d»hre,  i^ntire:  rt- 
gistere  tamtn,  et  svlutta  admittert  /  non  »wlmtit»  ntm 
eg  ere.  plim. 

Thme.  procMHtinr"  havw  aflnrHH  me  mwi*  comftHi  in  my 
diMr«>M ;  notwitbffUndiiifr  which,  I  un  ttill  ilirpirimi  nnd 
unhiiitr«*d  by  thf  Miut-imitiveiior  humanity  tiiat  iiulncad 
mn  to  g^rant  tiich  ^lduIren^••^.  Howrrrr,  I  hv  lioro^ana 
wi»h  to  hiM!oine  lew  Miwrptil>le  of  toiMlf;rnrM.  I  kiraw 
theve  kind  of  luinfortunoy  would  Ik-  nhtiitiiited  hy  ot'wr 
pcreoni  only  aa  romiuon  loi4«'«,  and  froin  siK-h  wntatioas 
they  would  coiiceivr  ihnin»«>lvpfl  f  rt;at  and  wijm*  mm.  I 
ahnll  not  dcti'rniine  either  thfir  frealncM  or  tlieir  wi«- 
dom ;  bat  I  am  certain  th«y  have  no  hnuiiuiitv.  It  ia  the 
part  of  a  man  to  Iw  afTectinl  with  vrief,  to  feel  sorrow,  ai 
theaaiiie  time  thut  be  i«  to  reaist  it,  and  to  admit  of  cooi 
fort.— £w/  •/  Orrery. 

Op  the  passions  with  which  the  mind  of  man  la 
agitatcdL,  it  may  be  obptnred,  that  they  natiiiyllv 
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haxten  tonardfl  their  own  extinction,  by  inciting 
and  quickening  the  attainment  of  their  objects. 
Thu«  fear  urges  our  flight,  and  desire  aniniatcii 
our  progress ;  and  if  there  are  some  which  per- 
haps may  be  indulged  tiJJ  tli<;y  outgrow  tlie  g<x>d 
appropriated  to  their  satisfaction,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently observed  of  avarice  and  ambition,  yet 
their  immediate  tendi'nry  is  Ui'iome  means  of 
happiness  roally  existing,  and  generally  within 
the  prospect.  The  miser  always  imagines  that 
there  is  a  certain  sum  that  will  ftll  his  heart  to 
the  brim ;  and  every  ambitious  man,  like  King 
Tyrrhus,  has  an  acouisition  in  his  thoughts  thut 
ih  to  terminate  his  labours,  after  which  he  sIulH 
pass  the  rest  of  liis  life  in  ease  or  gaycty,  in  re- 
pose or  devotion. 

►Sorrow  is  pi;rhai)s  the  only  afTection  of  the 
breast  that  can  be  exceptitl  from  tliis  general  re- 
mark, and  at  therefore  deserves  the  particular  at- 
tention of  thtkse  who  have  assumed  the  arduous 
province  of  preserving  the  balance  of  the  mental 
constitution.  The  other  passions  are  diseases 
indeed,  but  they  necessarily  dire<tt  us  to  their 
proper  cure.  A  uian  at  once  feels  the  pain  and 
knows  die  medicine,  to  wliich  he  is  carried  with 
greater  haste  as  the  evil  which  requires  it  is  more 
excruciating,  and  curi.'s  himself  bv  unerring  in- 
stinct, as  the  wounded  stags  of  Crete  are  related 
by  4£Iian  to  have  recourse  to  vulnerary  heibs. 
But  for  sorrow  there  is  no  remedy  providt^l  by 
nature;  it  is  often  occasioned  by  accidents  irre- 
parable, and  dwells  upon  obJ4>cts  tluit  have  lost 
or  changed  their  existence ;  it  requires  what  it 
cannot  hope,  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  should 
be  rcpealeid ;  thut  the  dead  should  return,  or  the 
past  should  be  recalled. 

^rrow  is  not  tliat  regret  for  negliuence  or  er- 
ror which  may  animate  us  to  future  e^ire  or  acti- 
vity, or  tliat  repi'ntane.e  of  crimes  for  whi<:h,  ho\^- 
ever  irrevocnbU',  onr  Creator  has  pmmisid  to  ac-  j 
cept  it  as  an  atonement;  the  nain  nhirh  arises  ' 
from  these  causes  lias  ver}'  salutary  effects,  and 
is  every  hour  extenuating  itself  by  the  reparation 
of  those  mi.Hcarriages  that  produce  it.  ^^()rrow 
is  properly  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  our 
desires  are  fixed  uinm  the  past,  without  looking 
forward  to  the  future,  an  incessant  M'ish  that 
something  were  otherwise  than  it  has  bec*n,  a 
tonncnting  and  harassing  want  of  souie  enjoy- 
ment or  possession  which  we  have  lost,  and 
which  no  endeavours  can  possibly  rejfain.  Into 
such  an^iish  many  have  sunk  u|Nm  sdiuc  sudden 
diminution  of  their  fostune,  an  unexpected  blast 
of  their  reputation,  or  the  loss  of  children  or  of 
fri(;nds.  They  have  suffered  all  sensibility  of 
pleasure  to  be  destroyed  b>  a  single  blow,  fiave 
given  up  for  ever  the  hop<.'S  of  substituting  any 
other  object  in  the  nwin  of  that  whi«h  they  la- 
ment, resigned  their  lives  to  gloom  and  despond- 
ency, and  worn  tliemselvcs  out  in  unavailing 
nisery. 

Yet  so  much  is  tliis  passion  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  tenderness  and  endcarmenV,  that  how- 
ever painful  and  however  useless,  it  is  justly  re- 
proachful not  to  feel  it  on  some  occasions;  and 
so  widely  and  constantly  bus  it  always  prevailed, 
that  the  laws  of  some  nations,  and  l  he  customs 
of  others,  have  limited  a  tim*.^  for  the  external 
appearances  of  giief  caused  by  the  di->solutifm  of 
close  alliances,  and  the  breach  of  doni  stic  union. 

It  seems  determined  by  the  general  suffrage  of 
maokind,  that  sorrow  is  to  t  certaio  |  'Oiat  lauda- 


ble, as  the  offspring  of  love,  or  at  least  pardon- 
able, as  the  effv  ct  of  weakness ;  but  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  8uff<Tcd  to  increase  by  indulgence,  but 
must  give  way,  after  a  stated  time,  to  social  du 
lies,  and  the  common  avocations  of  life.  It  is  at 
Hrst  unavoidable,  and  therefore  must  be  allowed, 
whether  with  or  without  our  choice ;  it  may  after- 
wards be  admitted  as  a  decent  and  affectionate 
testimony  of  kindness  and  esteem;  something 
will  be  extort4^  by  nature,  and  s<miething  may 
be  given  to  the  woild.  But  all  beyond  the  bursts 
of  passion,  or  tlie  tbrms  of  solemnity,  is  not  only 
useless,  but  culpable ;  for  we  have  no  right  to 
HucriHce,  to  the  vain  londngs  of  affection,  tliat 
time  which  Providence  allows  us  for  tlie  task  of 
our  station. 

Yet  it  too  often  happens  that  sorrow,  thus  law- 
fully entering,  gains  such  a  finn  possession  of 
the  mind,  that  it  is  not  atb>rward  to  be  ejected  : 
the  mournt'ul  ideas,  lirst  violently  impressed  and 
ailerwards  willingly  reccivc-d,  so  much  engross 
the  attention,  as  to  predominate  in  every  thought, 
to  darken  gayety,  and  pei plex  ratiocination.  An 
habitual  sadness  seizes  upon  the  soul,  and  the 
faculties  are  chained  to  a  single  object,  which 
can  never  be  contemplated  but  with  hopeless 
uneasiness. 

From  this  state  of  dejection  it  is  very  difficult 
to  rise  to  cheeifulness  and  alaciity ;  and  therefore 
many,  who  have  laid  down  lules  of  intellectual 
health,  tliink  preservatives  easier  than  remedies, 
and  teach  us  not  to  trust  ourselves  with  favour- 
ite enjoyments,  not  to  indulge  tlie  luxury  of  fond- 
ness, but  to  keep  our  minds  alwavs  suspended 
in  such  indiflensMce,  that  we  may  cliange  the  ob- 
jtK.'ts  about  us  without  emotion. 

An  exact  compliance  witli  this  rule  might,  per- 
haps, contribute  to  tranquillity,  but  surely  it 
would  never  protluce  happiness.  He  that  re- 
gards none  so  much  as  to  be  afraid  of  losing  them, 
must  live  for  ever  without  the  gentle  pleasures 
of  sympiithv  and  confidence;  he  must  feel  no 
melting  fonclness,  no  warmth  of  benevolence,  nor 
any  of  those  honest  joys  which  nature  annexes 
to  the  iK>wcr  of  pleasing.  And  as  no  man  can 
justly  eluim  more  tenderness  than  he  nays,  he 
must  forfeit  his  share  in  that  ofTieious  anu  watch- 
ful kindness  which  love  only  can  dictate,  and 
thos(>  li-nient  eudeannents  by  which  love  only 
can  soften  life.  He  may  justly  be  overlooked 
and  neglected  by  such  as  have  more  warmth  in 
their  hcait ;  for  who  would  be  the  friend  of  him, 
whom,  with  whatever  assiduity  he  may  be  court- 
ed, and  with  whatever  semces  obliged,  bis  prin- 
einles  will  not  suffer  to  make  equal  returns,  and 
who,  when  vou  have  exhausted  all  the  instances 
of  good-will,  can  only  be  prevailed  on  not  to  be 
an  enemy  ? 

An  attempt  to  preserve  life  in  a  state  of  neu- 
trality and  indiff.  renee,  is  unreasonable  and  vain. 
If  by  excluding  joy  we  could  shut  out  grief,  the 
scheme  would  deserve  very  serious  attention  ; 
but  since,  however  we  may  debar  ourselves  from 
happiness,  misery  will  tind  its  way  at  many  in- 
lets, and  tlie  assaults  of  pain  will  force  our  rc- 
gaid,  though  we  may  withhold  it  from  the  invita- 
tions of  pleasure,  we  may  surely  endeavour  to 
raise  lifo  above  the  middle  point  of  apathy  at  one 
time,  since  it  will  necessarily  sink  below  it  at 
another. 

Bi;t  though  it  cannot  be  reasonable  not  to  gain 
,  happiness  lor  fear  of  losing  it,  yet  it  must  he  ooo- 
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fessed,  that  in  proportion  to  the  pleasure  of  pos- 
■emion,  will  be  for  some  time  our  sorrow  for  the 
loss ;  it  is  therefore  the  province  of  the  moralist 
to  inquire  whether  such  pains  may  not  auickly 
give  way  to  mitigation.  Some  have  thought  tliat 
the  most  certain  way  to  clear  the  heart  from  its 
embarrassment  is  to  drag  it  by  force  into  scenes 
of  merriment  Others  imagine,  that  siic'i  a  tran- 
sition IS  too  violent,  and  recommend  rather  to 
soothe  it  into  tranquillity,  by  making  it  actiuaint- 
ed  with  miseries  more  dreadful  and  afflictive,  and 
diverting  to  the  calamities  of  others  the  regard 
which  we  are  inclined  to  fix  too  closely  upon  our 
own  misfortunes. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  of  those  re- 
medies will  be  sutficientlv  powerful.  The  effi- 
cacy of  mirth  it  is  not  afways  easy  to  try,  and 
the  indulgence  of  melancholy  may  \>e  suspected 
to  be  one  of  those  medicines,  which  will  destroy, 
if  it  happens  not  to  cure. 

The  safe  and  general  antidote  against  sorrow 
is  employment.  It  is  commonly  observed,  that 
among  soldiers  and  seamen,  thoutrh  there  is 
much  kindness,  there  is  little  grief;  they  see  their 
friend  fall  without  any  of  that  lamentation  which 
is  indulged  in  security  and  idlenefta,  because  they 
have  no  leisure  to  spare  from  the  care  of  them- 
selves; and  whoever  shall  keep  his  thoughts 
e<^:ially  busy,  will  find  himself  equally  unafiecled 
with  irretrievable  losses. 

Time  is  observed  generally  to  wear  out  sor- 
row, and  its  effects  might  doubtless  be  accelerat- 
ed by  quickening  the  succession,  and  enlarging 
the  variety  of  objects. 

5t  tempore  lamf 

heniri  potent  Imetiu,  tu  epemt  WMrmri^ 

l^mi  eapiet  eibi  temjnu  ent. Gaornrt. 

Tit  lonr  ens  lim^  can  mitirate  yoar  gri^t'. 
To  wudom  fly,  ihe  quickly  brioft  relief. 


Sorrow  is  a  kind  of  rust  of  the  soul,  which  eve- 
ry new  idea  contributes  in  its  passage  to  scour 
away.  It  is  the  putrefaction  of  stagnant  life,  and 
is  remedied  by  exercise  and  motion. 
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For  life  b  not  to  live,  but  to  be  weD. 


BLpniniToii. 


Among  the  innumerable  follies,  by  which  we  lay 
up  in  our  youth  repentance  and  remorse  for  the 
succeeding  part  of^our  lives,  there  is  scarce  any 
aeainst  which  warnings  are  of  less  efficacy  than 
the  neglect  of  health.  When  the  springs  of  mo- 
tion are  yet  elastic,  when  the  heart  bounds  with 
vigour,  and  the  eye  sparkles  with  spirit,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  are  taught  to  conceive  the  im- 
becility that  every  hour  is  bringing  upon  us,  or  to 
imagine  that  the  nerves  which  are  now  braced 
with  so  much  strength,  and  the  limbs  which  play 
with  so  much  activity,  ynW  lose  all  their  power 
under  the  gripe  of  time,  relax  with  numbness,  and 
totter  with  debility. 

To  the  arguments  which  have  been  used 
againit  complaints  under  the  miseries  of  life,  the 
phikMophon  bA?^  I  thiok,foi|oC  to  «dd  the  in- 


credulity of  those  to  whom  we  recoont  our  vnf 
ferings.  But  if  the  purpose  of  lamentation  be  to 
excite  pity,  it  is  surely  superfluous  for  at^e  and 
weakness  to  tell  their  plaintive  stories;  for  pitT 
presupposes  sympathy,  and  a  little  attention  will 
show  tnem,  that  those  who  do  not  feel  pain,  mU 
doin  think  that  it  is  felt ;  and  a  short  reoollecticMi 
will  infonn  almost  ever\'  man,  that  he  is  only  r^ 
paid  the  insult  which  he  has  given,  since  he  may 
remember  how  oflen  he  has  mocked  infirmity, 
laughed  at  its  cautions,  and  censured  its  im* 
patience. 

The  valetudinarian  race  have  made  the  care 
of  health  ridiculous  by  suflering  it  to  prevail  over 
all  other  considerations,  as  the  miser  nas  brought 
fnigality  into  contempt,  by  permitting  the  lovo 
of  monev  not  to  share,  but  to  engross,  his  mind : 
thev  both  err  alike,  by  confounding  the  means 
with  the  end ;  they  grasp  at  health  only  to  be 
well,  as  at  money  only  to  be  rich ;  and  forget 
that  every  terrestrial  aclvantaga  is  chiefly  valua- 
ble as  it  furnishes  abiUties  for  the  exercise  of 
virtue. 

Health  is  indeed  so  necessary  to  all  the  duties, 
as  well  as  pleasures,  of  life,  that  the  crime  of 
squandering  it  is  equal  to  the  folly ;  and  be  that 
for  a  short  gratilication  brings  weakness  and 
diseases  upon  himself,  and  for  the  pleasure  of  a 
few  years  passed  in  the  tumults  of  oiveraion  and 
clamours  of  merriment,  condemns  the  matnrer 
and  more  experienced  part  of  his  life  to  the  cham- 
ber and  the  couch,  may  be  justly  reproached, 
not  oi'ly  as  a  spendthrift  of  his  own  happiness^ 
but  as  a  robber  of  the  public ;  as  a  wretch  that 
has  voluntarily  disqualified  himself  for  the  busi- 
ness of  his  station,  and  refused  that  part  whidi 
Providence  assigns  him  in  the  general  task  of 
human  nature. 

There  are  perhaps  very  few  conditions  more 
to  be  pitied  than  tnat  of  an  active  and  elevated 
mind,  labouring  iind^r  the  weight  of  a  distem- 
pered bodv.  The  time  of  such  a  man  is  always 
spent  in  forming  schemes,  which  a  change  of 
wind  hinders  him  from  executing,  his  powers 
fume  away  in  projects  and  in  hope,  and  the  day 
of  action  never  arrives.  He  lies  down  deEghted 
with  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleases  his  am- 
bition with  the  fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his  be- 
nevolence with  the  good  he  shall  confer.  But  in 
the  night  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper  of 
the  air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  impn- 
tience  and  distraction,  and  has  no  longer  anr 
wish  but  for  ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to  mi- 
sery. It  may  be  said  that  disease  generally  be- 
gins that  eqiiality  which  death  completes;  the 
distinctions  which  set  one  man  so  much  aboro 
another  are  verj-  little  perceived  in  the  gloom  ol 
a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will  be  vain  to  expect 
entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  instruction  from 
the  wise ;  where  all  human  glory  is  obliterated, 
the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner  perplexed,  ana 
the  hero  subdued ;  where  the  highest  and  bright- 
est of  inoital  beings  finds  nothing  lefl  him  but  tho 
consciousness  of  innocence. 

There  is  among  the  fragments  of  the  Greek 
poets  a  short  hymn  to  Health,  in  which  her 
power  of  exalting  the  happiness  of  life,  of  height- 
ening the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  adding  enjoyment 
to  possession,  is  inculcated  with  so  nroch  force 
ana  beauty,  that  no  one,  who  has  ever  languished 
under  the'discomforts  and  infirmities  of  a  linger 
inf  dipetis^  c«n  read  it  witboiit  feeling  tiw  iaa 
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gea  dance  in  hit  heart,  and  adding  from  his  own 
experience  new  vigour  to  the  wish,  and  from  hia 
own  imagination  new  colours  to  the  picture. 
The  particular  occasion  of  this  little  composition 
h  not  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  tlie  author 
had  been  sick,  and  in  the  first  raptures  of  re- 
turning vigour  addressed  Health  in  the  following 
manner: 

'Xyttia  wpto^tora  }AaKdpt»*f 

Mcrd  ffoD  valoifii 
Td  \uir6fHvov  ^lorit 

£<  ydo  rtt Ji  irAo^rov  ^dpi{  9  rtKittVf 

Tar  tviaifiovdf  r  iv0p«tfirotf 
BaeiXniSos  ip)^if,  k  ir6diav, 

*H  cf  ns  £XX«  $t6^n>  ivSpuitotf  r/pi^tf, 

Mfrd  etUy  fidKaioa  (Yy/ciaf 

"  Health,  most  venerable  of  the  powers  of  hea- 
ven !  with  thee  may  the  remaining  part  of  my 
life  be  passed,  nor  do  thou  refuse  to  bless  me 
with  thy  residence.  For  whatever  tliere  is  of 
beauty  or  of  pleasure  in  wealtli,  in  descendsints, 
or  in  sovereign  command,  the  highest  summit  of 
human  enjovment,  or  in  those  objects  of  himian 
dMh«  which  we  endeavour  to  chase  into  the 
toils  of  love;  whatever  delight,  or  whatever  so- 
lace is  ^nted  by  the  celestials,  to  soften  our  fk- 
tijnies,  m  thy  presence,  thou  parent  of  happiness, 
afl  those  joys  spread  out  and  flourish;  m  thy 
presence  blooms  the  spring  of  pleasure,  and  with- 
out thee  no  man  is  hapny." 

Such  is  the  power  of  health,  that  without  its 
co-operation  every  other  comfort  is  toroid  and 
lifeless,  as  the  powers  of  vegetation  without  the 
sun.  And  yet  this  bliss  is  commonlv  thrown 
away  in  thoughtless  negligence,  or  in  foolish  ex- 
periments on  our  own  strength ;  we  let  it  perish 
without  remembering  its  valne,  or  waste  it  to 
show  how  much  we  nave  to  spare ;  it  is  some- 
times given  up  to  the  management  of  levity  and 
chance,  and  sometimes  sold  for  the  applause  of 
jollity  and  debauchery. 

Health  is  equally  neglected,  and  with  equal 
impropriety,  by  the  votaries  of  business  and  the 
followers  of  pleasure.  Some  men  ruin  the  fabric 
of  their  bodies  by  incessant  revels,  and  others  by 
intempeFate  studies ;  some  batter  it  bv  excess, 
and  others  sap  it  by  inactivity.  To  the  noisy 
rout  of  bacchanalian  rioters,  it  will  be  to  little 
purpose  that  advice  is  ofTl'red,  though  it  requires 
DO  great  abilities  to  prove,  that  he  loses  plea<(ure 
who  loses  health ;  their  clamours  are  too  loud  for 
the  whispers  of  caution,  and  they  run  the  course 
of  life  with  too  much  precipitance  to  stop  at  the 
call  of  wisdom.  Nor  perhaps  will  they  that  are 
busied  in  adding  thousands  to  thousands,  pay 
much  regard  to  him  that  shall  direct  them  to  has- 
ten more  slowly  to  their  wishes.  Yet  since  lov- 
ers of  money  are  genenilly  cool,  deliberate  and 
thoughtful,  they  might  surely  consider,  that  the 
ffreater  ffood  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
lesB.  Health  is  certainly  more  valuable  than 
money,  because  it  is  by  health  that  money  is  pro- 
cured ;  but  thousands  and  millions,  are  of  small 
avail  to  alleviate  the  protracted  tortures  of  the 
gouty  to  repair  the  broken  oigans  of  sense,  or  re- 


suscitate the  powers  of  digestion.  Poverty  iSf 
indeed,  an  evil  from  which  we  naturally  fly  ;  bul 
let  us  not  run  from  one  enemy  to  another,  nor 
take  shelter  in  the  arms  of  sickness. 

Pr^ctre  ammtam  I  yitam  vetlent  mtktrt  m  mUo 
Hunc  «t  pmMftrum,  tt  dnroa  ptr/trr*  Uh»r*s  I 

Tiac. 

For  htfdthAil  indifence  in  vain  thf^  |»ray, 
In  quMt  of  wealth  who  throw  their  lives  awsjr 

Those  who  lose  their  health  in  an  irregular  and 
impetuous  pursuit  of  literary  accomplishments 
are  yet  less  to  be  excused ;  for  tliey  ought  to 
know  that  the  body  is  not  forced  beyond  its 
strength,  but  with  the  loss  of  more  vigdur  than  ia 
proportionate  to  the  effect  produced.  Whoever 
takes  up  life  beforehand,  by  deprivin^r  himself  of 
rest  ana  refreshment,  must  not  only  pay  back  the 
hours,  but  pav  them  back  with  usury ;  and  for 
the  gain  of  a  few  months  but  half  enjoyed  must 

S've  up  vears  to  the  listlcsaness  of  languor,  and 
e  implacability  of  pain.  They  whose  endea^ 
vour  is  mental  excellence,  will  learn,  perhaps  too 
late,  how  much  it  is  endangered  by  diseases  of 
the  bod  V,  and  And  tliat  knowledge  may  easily  be 
lost  in  the  starts  of  melancholy,  tke  flights  ofim- 
patience,  and  the  peevishness  of  decrepitude. 
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jVim  oiiiiii«  morimr,  wmltrnqme  par»  wui 
Vitahit  Libitinmm^  v«fM  ego  poster* 
Crtocom  loudt  recent.  aoi 

Whnle  Horace  thai]  noC  die ;  hb  eonge  shall  aavo 
The  greatest  portion  from  the  greedy  grave. 


The  first  motives  of  human  actions  are  those  ap> 
petitcs  which  Providence  has  given  to  man  m 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth.  Immediately  after  our  birth,  thirst  and 
hunger  incline  us  to  the  breast,  which  we  draw 
by  instinct,  like  other  young  creatures,  and  when 
we  are  satistied,  we  express  our  uneasiness  by  im* 
portunate  and  incessant  cries,  till  we  have  ob- 
tained a  place  or  posture  proper  for  repose. 

The  next  call  that  rouses  us  from  a  state  of  in- 
activity, is  that  of  our  passions ;  we  quickly  be* 
gin  to  be  sensible  of  hope  and  fear,  love  and  ha- 
tred, desire  and  avendon ;  these  arising  from  the 
power  of  comparison  and  reflection,  extend  their 
range  wider,  as  our  reason  strengthens,  and  our 
knowledge  enlarges.  At  flrst  we  nave  no  thought 
of  pain,  but  when  we  actually  feel  it ;  we  after^ 
wards  begin  to  fear  it,  yet  not  before  it  approaches 
us  very  nearly :  but  by  degrees  we  discover  it  at 
a  greater  distance,  and  find  it  lurking  in  remota 
consequences.  Our  terror  in  time  improves  into 
caution,  and  we  learn  to  look  round  with  vigil- 
ance and  solicitude,  to  stop  all  the  avenues  at 
which  misery  can  enter,  and  to  |>erform  or  en- 
dure many  things  in  themselves  toilsome  and  un- 
pleasing,  because  we  know  by  reason  or  by  ex- 
perience, that  our  labour  will  be  overbalanced  bv 
the  reward,  that  it  will  either  procure  some  posi- 
tive good,  or  avert  some  evil  greater  than  itrelf. 

But  as  the  soul  advances  to  a  fuller  exerrise  of 
its  powers,  the  animal  appetites  and  the  passions 
immediately  arising  from  them,  are  not  suffiaent 
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to  find  it  employment ;  the  wants  of  nature  are 
soon  supplied,  Uie  tear  of  their  return  is  easily 
precluded,  and  something  more  is  necessary  to  re- 
lieve the  long  intervals  ot'  inactivity,  and  to  give 
those  facultien,  which  cannot  he  wholly  quies- 
cent, some  particular  direction.  For  this  reason, 
new  desires  and  artificial  passions  are  by  degrees 
produced;  and,  from  having  wishes  only  in  con- 
8e<|uence  of  our  wants,  we  begin  to  feel  wants  in 
cunstH]uence  of  our  wishes ;  we  persuade  our- 
selves to  set  a  value  upon  things  which  are  of  no 
use,  but  because  we  have  agreed  to  value  them ; 
things  which  can  neither  satii^fy  hunger  nor  miti- 
gate pain,  nor  secure  us  from  any  real  calamity, 
and  which  therefore,  we  find  of  no  esteem  among 
those  nations,  whose  artless  and  barbarous  man- 
ners keep  them  always  anxious  for  the  necessa^ 
rics  of  lite. 

This  is  the  original  of  avarice,  vanity,  ambi- 
tion, and  generally  of  all  those  desires  which  arise 
from  the  compariscm  of  our  condition  with  that  of 
others.  He  that  thinks  himself  poor  because  his 
neighbour  is  richer ;  he  tliat,  like  Ciesar,  would 
rather  be  the  tirst  man  of  a  village,  than  the  se- 
cond in  the  capital  of  the  worid,  has  apparently 
kindled  in  himself  desires  which  he  never  receiv- 
ed from  nature,  and  acts  upon  principles  esta- 
blished only  by  the  authority  of  custom. 

Of  those  adscititious  passions,  some,  as  ava- 
rice and  envy,  are  universally  condemned :  some, 
as  friendship  and  curiosity,  generally  praised; 
but  tiiere  are  others  about  which  the  sufirages  of 
the  wise  are  divided,  and  of  which  it  is  doubted, 
whether  they  tend  most  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness or  increase  the  miseries  of  mankind. 

Of  this  ambiguous  and  disputable  kind  is  the 
love  of  fame,  a  desire  of  tilling  the  minds  of 
others  with  admiration,  and  of  being  celebrated 
by  generations  to  come  with  praises  which  we 
Bnail  not  ht^ar.  This  ardour  has  been  considered 
by  some,  as  nothing  better  than  splendid  mad- 
ness, as  a  flame  kindled  by  pride,  and  fanned  by 
folly  ;  for  what,  say  they,'  can  be  more  remote 
from  wisdom,  than  to  direct  all  our  actions  by  the 
liope  of  that  wliich  is  not  to  exist  till  we  ourselves 
are  in  the  grave  ?  To  pant  after  that  which  can 
never  be  possessed,  and  of  which  the  value  thus 
widely  put  upon  it,  arises  from  this  particular 
condition,  that,  during  hfo,  it  is  not  to  be  obtain- 
ed 7  To  gain  tlie  favour,  and  hear  the  applauses 
of  our  contemporaries,  is  indeed  equally  desira- 
ble with  any  other  prerogative  of  supi>riority,  be- 
cause fame  may  be  of  use  to  smooth  the  paths  of 
life,  to  terrify  opposition,  and  fortify  tranquillity; 
but  to  what  end  shall  we  be  the  darlings  of  man- 
kind, when  we  can  no  longer  receive  any  bene- 
lits  from  their  favour  ?  It  is  more  reasonable  to 
wish  for  reputation,  while  it  may  yet  be  enjoyed, 
as  Anacreon  calls  upon  his  companions  to  give 
him  for  present  use  the  wine  and  garlands  which 
thev  purpose  to  bestow  upon  his  tomb. 

I'he  advoeatea  for  the  love  of  fame  allege  in  its 
vindication,  that  it  is  a  passion  natural  and  uni- 
versal ;  a  flame  lightca  by  Heaven,  and  always 
burning  with  greatest  vigour  in  the  most  en- 
larged and  elevated  minds.  That  tlie  desire  of 
being  praised  by  posterity  implies  a  resolution  to 
deserve  their  nraises,  and  that  the  folly  charged 
upon  it,  is  only  a  noble  and  disinterested  gene* 
rosity,  which  is  not  felt,  and  therefore  not  un- 
derstood, by  those  who  have  been  always  accus- 


tomed to  refer  every  thing  to  themselves,  and 
whose  selfishness  has  contracted  their  under- 
standings. I'hat  the  soul  of  man,  formed  for 
eternal  lite,  naturally  springs  forward  beyond  the 
limits  of  corporeal  existence,  and  rejoices  to  con- 
sider herself  as  co-operating  with  future  ages, 
and  as  co-extended  with  endless  duration.  '1  hat 
the  reproach  urged  with  so  much  petulance,  the 
reproach  of  labouring  for  what  cannot  be  enjoyed, 
is  founded  on  an  opinion  which  m^y  with  great 
probability  be  doubted ;  for  since  we  suppose  the 
powers  of  the  soul  to  be  enlarged  by  its  separa- 
tion, why  should  we  conclude  that  its  knowledge 
of  sublunary  transactions  is  contracted  or  ex- 
tinguished. 

Upon  an  attentive  and  impartial  review  of  the 
argument,  it  will  appear  that  the  love  of  fame  is 
to  be  regulated  rather  than  extinguished ;  and 
that  men  should  be  taught  not  to  be  wholly  care- 
less about  their  memory,  but  to  endeavour  that 
they  may  be  remembered  chiefly  for  their  virtues, 
since  no  other  reputation  will  be  able  to  transmit 
any  pleasure  beyond  the  grave. 

It  IS  evident  that  fame,  considered  merely  as 
the  immortality  of  a  name,  is  not  less  likely  to 
be  tlie  reward  of  bad  actions  than  of  good  ;  he 
therefore  has  no  certain  principle  for  the  regular 
tion  of  his  conduct,  whose  single  aim  is  not  to  bo 
forgotten.  And  history  will  inlbrm  us,  that  this 
blind  and  undistinguishing  appetite  of  renown  has 
always  been  uncertain  in  its  efiects,  and  directed 
by  accident  or  opportunity,  indiflerently  to  the 
benefit  or  devastauon  of  tlie  worid.  When  Th«»- 
niistocles  complained  that  the  trophies  of  Milti»- 
des  hindered  him  from  sleep,  he  was  animated  by 
them  to  m^rfonn  the  same  services  in  the  same 
cause.  But  Cesar,  when  he  wept  at  the  sight  of 
Alexander's  picture,  having  no  honest  opportu* 
nities  of  action,  let  his  ambition  break  out  to  the 
ruin  of  his  country. 

If,  therefore,  the  love  of  fame  is  so  far  indulged 
by  the  mind  as  to  become  independent  and  pre- 
dominant, it  is  dangerous  and  irreguUr;  but  it 
may  be  usefully  employed  as  an  inferior  and  se» 
condary  motive,  and  will  serve  sometimes  to  re- 
vive our  activity,  when  we  begin  to  languish  and 
lose  siffht  of  that  more  certain,  more  valuable,  and 
more  durable  reward,  which  oueht  always  to  be 
our  first  hope  and  our  last  But  it  must  bo 
strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds  that  virtue  is 
not  to  be  pursued  as  one  of  the  means  to  &me, 
but  fame  to  be  accepted  as  the  only  recompenso 
which  mortals  can  bestow  on  virtue ;  to  be  ao 
cepted  with  complacence,  but  not  sought  with 
eagerness.  Simply  to  be  remembered  is  no  ad- 
vantage ;  it  is  a  privilege  which  satire  as  well  as 
panegyric  can  confer,  and  is  not  more  enjoyed  b^ 
Titus  or  Constantine,  than  by  Tiinocreon  of 
Rhodes,  of  whom  we  only  know  from  his  epitaph, 
that  he  had  eattn  many  a  meal^  drank  many  a  jU- 
gon,  and  uttered  many  a  reproach, 

TloXXf)  0ay(l^,  Kai  xoXXi  iriwv,  jrai  roXXil  kuk  cfirwv 
^AvOpwvovf,  Ktiftai  TtfiOKpintv  h?6ii9S. 

The  tnie  satisfaction  which  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  consciousness  that  we  shall  share  the  atten- 
tion of  future  times,  must  arise  from  the  hope, 
that  with  our  name,  our  virtues  will  be  propa^- 
ed  ;  and  that  those  whom  we  cannot  benefit  in 
our  lives,  may  receive  instruction  from  our  eAc 
amples,  and  incitement  from  our  renown. 
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Crtdelnatl  hoe  grmmd*  nc/a',  et  mtU  punufvM, 
Sijuvtmis  vttnUt  non  atattrreaerat ;  tt  n 
Bmrbato  cmicum^iu  puer,  licet  ip$€  Hderet 
Plmru  dmiti/rugu^  el  wttujartt  gUiuUa  uctrv99. 

JOV. 

And  had  not  men  the  hoary  YwA  rerered, 
Aud  boys  pMid  revrrence  when  ■  man  appeared 
Buth  uiiut  have  died,  Uiouf  h  richer  skiiw  tliey  wore, 
And  law  inure  hea|M  of  acorna  in  their  Uore. 

CBBKCH. 

t  HAVK  always  thought  it  the  buainefls  of  those 
who  turn  their  speculations  upon  the  Uving  world, 
to  commend  the  virtues  as  well  as  to  expose  the 
faults  of  their  contemporaries,  and  to  confute  a 
&lse  as  well  as  to  support  a  just  accusation ;  not 
only  because  it  is  peculiarly  Uie  business  of  a  mo- 
nitor to  keep  his  own  reputation  untainted,  lest 
those  who  can  once  charge  him  with  partiahty, 
should  indulge  themselves  sHcrwardsin  disbe- 
lieving him  at  pleasure;  but  because  he  may 
find  real  crimes  sufficient  to  ^ive  full  employ- 
ment to  caution  or  repentance;  without  distracting 
the  mind  by  needless  scruulesand  vain  solicitudes. 

There  are  certain  fixed  and  stated  reproaches 
that  one  part  of  mankind  has  in  all  ages  thrown 
upon  another,  which  are  regularly  transmitted 
tttrough  continued  successions,  and  which  he 
that  has  once  suffered  them  is  certain  to  use  with 
the  same  undistinguishing  vehemence,  when  he 
has  changed  his  station,  and  gained  the  prescrip- 
tive right  of  inflicting  on  others  what  he  had  for- 
merly endured  himself. 

To  these  hereditary  imputations,  of  m'hich  no 
man  sees  the  iustice,  till  it  be  comes  his  interest 
to  see  it,  very  little  regard  is  to  be  shown ;  since 
it  does  not  appear  that  they  are  produced  by  ra- 
tiocination or  inquiry,  but  received  implicitly,  oi 
caught  by  a  kind  of  instantaneous  contagion  and 
supported  rather  by  willingness  to  credit,  than 
ability  to  prove  them. 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  of  those  who 
are  desirous  to  believe  thr'mselves  made  venera- 
ble by  len£th  of  time,  to  censure  the  new  comers 
mto  life,  for  want  of  respect  to  gray  hairs  and 
•age  experience,  for  heady  confidence  in  their 
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own  understandings^  for  hasty  conclusions  upon 
partial  views,  for  disregard  of  counsels,  which 
their  fathers  and  grandsires  are  ready  to  afford 
them,  and  a  i:cbcllious  impatience  of  that  subor- 
dination to  which  youth  is  condemned  by  na- 
ture, as  necessary  to  its  security  from  evils  into 
which  it  would  be  otherwise  precipitated,  by  the 
rashness  of  passion,  and  the  blindness  of  igno- 
rance. 
Every  old  man  complains  of  the  growing  dc- 

firavity  of  the  world,  of  the  petulance  and Inso- 
ence  of  the  rising  generation.  He  recounts  the 
decency  and  re^ruiarity  of  former  times,  and  cele- 
brates the  discipline  and  sobriety  of  the  age  in 
which  his  youth  was  passed  ;  a  happy  age,  which 
11  now  no  more  to  be  expected,  smce  confusion 
has  broken  in  upon  the  world  and  thrown  down 
all  the  boundaries  of  civility  and  reverence. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  how  much  he 
assumes  who  dares  to  claim  the  privilege  of  com- 
plaininc ;  for  as  every  man  has,  in  his  own  opinion, 
a  full  share  of  the  mWries  of  life,  he  is  inclined  to 
consider  all  clamorous  uneasiness  as  a  proof  of 
bnjpatience  rather  than  of  affliction,  ana  to  ask, 
Waal  merit  has  this  man  to  show,  by  which  he 


has  acquired  a  right  to  repine  at  the  dittrSnitiofUi 

of  nature  7  Or,  why  does  he  imagine  that  ex- 
emptions should  be  jgrented  him  from  the  gene* 
ral  condition  of  man  f  We  Hnd  ourselves  excited 
ratlier  to  captiousncss  than  pity,  and  instead  of 
being  in  haste  to  soothe  his  complaints  by  sym- 
pathy and  tenderness,  we  inuuire,  whether  the 
pain  be  proportionate  to  the  lamentation ;  and 
whether,  supposing  tlie  affliction  real,  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  vice  and  lolly,  rather  than  calamity. 

The  ouerulousness  and  indignation  which  is 
observed  so  often  to  disfigure  the  last  scene  of 
life,  naturally  leads  us  to  inquiries  like  these. 
For  surely  it  will  be  thought  at  the  first  view  of 
things,  tliat  if  age  be  thus  contemned  and  ridi- 
culed, insulted  and  neglected,  the  crime  must  at 
least  be  equal  on  either  part.  They  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  establishing  their  authority 
over  minds  ductile  and  unresisting,  they  who 
have  been  the  protectors  of  helplessness,  and  the 
instructors  of  ignorance,  and  who  yet  retain  in 
their  own  han&  the  power  of  wealth,  and  the 
dignity  of  command,  must  defeat  their  influence 
by  tlieir  own  misconduct,  and  make  use  of  all 
these  advantages  with  very  little  skill,  if  they 
cannot  secure  to  themselves  an  appearance  of 
respect,  and  ward  off  open  mockery,  and  declar- 
ed contempt 

The  general  story  of  mankind  will  evince,  that 
lai^-ful  and  settled  authority  is  very  seldom  re- 
sisted when  it  is  well  employed.  Gross  corrup- 
tion, or  evident  imbecility  is  necessary  to  the  sup- 
pression of  that  reverence  with  which  the  majority 
of  mankind  look  upon  their  governors ;  on  tliose 
whom  they  see  surrounded  by  splendour,  and  for- 
tified by  power.  For  thoupfh  men  are  drawn  by 
their  passions  into  forget^Iness  of  invisible  re- 
wards and  punisliments,  yet  they  are  easily  kept 
obedient  to  those  who  have  temporal  dominion 
in  their  hands,  till  their  veneration  is  dissipated 
by  such  wickedness  and  folly  as  can  neither  be 
defended  nor  concealed. 

It  may,  therefore,  very  reasonably  be  suspect- 
ed that  the  old  diaw  upon  themselves  the  great* 
est  part  of  those  insults  which  they  so  much 
lament,  and  that  ago  is  rarely  despised  but  when 
it  is  contemptible.  If  nv  n  imagine  that  excesf 
of  debauchery  can  be  made  reverend  by  lime, 
that  knowledge  is  the  cons<'qnence  of  long  life, 
however  idly  and  thoughtl  ssly  employed,  that 
priority  of  birth  will  supply  the  want  of  steadi 
ness  or  honesty,  can  it  raise  much  wonder  that 
their  hopes  are  disappointed,  and  that  they  see 
their  posterity  rather  willing  to  trust  their  own 
eyes  in  their  progress  into  life,  than  enhst  them- 
selves under  guides  who  have  lost  their  way? 

There  are,  indeed,  many  truths  which  time 
necessarily  and  certainly  teaches,  and  which 
might,  by  those  who  have  learned  them  from  ex- 
perience*, be  communicated  to  their  successois  at 
a  cheaper  rate;  but  dictates,  thouffh  liboially 
enough  bestowed,  are  generally  witnout  eflect, 
the  t«*acher  gains  tew  proselytes  by  instruction 
which  his  own  behaviour  contradicts ;  and  young 
men  miss  the  benefit  of  counsel,  because  thev  are 
not  very  ready  to  believe  that  those  who  fall  be- 
low them  in  practice,  can  much  excel  them  in 
theory.  Thus  the  progress  of  knowledge  is  r* 
Urded,  the  world  is  kept  lon^  in  the  same  state, 
and  every  new  race  is  to  gain  the  prudence  ol 
their  predecessors  by  committing  and  redressing 
the  same  miacaniagcs. 
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To  secure  to  the  old  that  influence  which  they 
Are  willing  to  claim,  and  which  mi^rht  no  much 
contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  life, 
it  w  absolutely  necesMirv  that  they  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  duties  of  declining  years  ;  and 
contentedly  resign  to  youth  its  l<;vity,  its  plea- 
sures, its  frolics,  and  its  fopperici*.  It  is  a  hope- 
less endeavour  to  unite  the  contrarieties  of  spring 
and  winter ;  it  is  unjust  to  claim  the  privileges  of 
age,  and  retain  the  playtliings  of  chiluhood.  The 
young  always  form  magnificent  ideas  of  the  wis- 
dom and  gravity  of  men,  whom  they  consider  as 
placed  at  a  distance  from  them  in  the  ranks  of  ex- 
istence, and  naturally  look  on  those  whom  they 
fiml  trifling  with  long  beards  witli  contempt  and 
indignation,  like  that  which  women  feel  at  the 
cfleminacy  of  men.  If  dotards  will  contend  with 
boys  in  those  performances  in  whicii  boys  must 
always  excel  tnem ;  if  tliey  will  dress  crippled 
limbs  in  embroiderv,  endeavour  at  gayety  with 
faltering  voices,  and  darken  assemblies  of  plea- 
sure with  the  ghastliness  of  disease,  they  may 
well  expect  those  who  find  their  diversions  oh- 
structea  will  hoot  them  away ;  and  that  if  they 
descend  to  competition,  with  youth,  they  must 
bear  the  insolence  of  successful  rivals. 

Lusisti  $Ati$^  edisti  $atis,  mtqme  hibisU : 
TtMfUB  ahirt  tiki  ft. 

You*ve  had  jour  share  of  mirth,  of  me^t  and  driak } 
*Tis  time  to  quit  the  vceue — 'tia  time  to  think. 

ELPHIXSTOlf. 

Another  vice  of  age,  by  which  the  risinj?  gene- 
ration may  be  alienated  frotn  it,  is  severity  and 
censoriousness,  that  gives  no  allowance  to  the 
failings  of  eariy  life,  that  exp'^ts  artfulness  from 
childhood  and  constancy  from  youth,  that  is  pe- 
remptory in  every  command,  and  inexorable  to 
every  failura  There  are  many  who  live  merely 
to  hinder  happiness,  and  wliose  descendants  can 
only  tell  of  lon^  life,  that  it  produces  suspicion, 
malignity,  peevishness,  and  persecution :  and 
yet  even  these  tyrants  can  talk  of  the  ingratitude 
of  the  age,  curse  their  heirs  for  impatience,  and 
wonder  that  young  men  cannot  take  pleasure  in 
their  father's  company. 

He  that  would  pass  the  latter  part  of  life  with 
honour  and  decency,  must,  when  he  is  young, 
consider  that  he  shall  one  day  be  old  ;  and  re- 
member, when  he  is  old,  that  he  has  once  been 
young.  In  youth  he  must  lay  up  knowledee  for 
his  support,  when  his  powers  of  acting  shall  for- 
sake ntm ;  and  in  a?e  forbear  to  animadv(;rt 
with  rigour  on  faults  which  experience  only  can 
correct. 
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StfdtMM  Uht  est  eueptiarum.—  mast. 

How  fooUah  is  the  toil  of  trifling  carea ! 

KLPHIMtTOIf. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
As  you  have  allowed  a  place  in  your  paper  to 
Guphelia's  letters  from  tne  country,  and  appear 
to  think  no  form  of  human  life  unw'orthy  or  your 
Attention,  I  have  resolved,  afler  many  struggles 
with  idleiMM  and  diffidftno^s  to  give  joa  loiiie 


account  of  my  entertainment  in  this  sober  season 
of  universal  retreat,  and  to  describe  to  joa  tbs 
employments  of  those  who  look  with  contempt 
on  tlie  pleasures  and  diversions  of  polite  life,  and 
employ  all  their  powers  of  censure  and  invectiva 
upon  the  uselcssness,  vanity,  and  folly,  of  drcM, 
visits,  and  conversalion. 

When  a  tiresome  and  vexatious  journey  of 
four  days  had  brought  me  to  tiie  house,  whero 
invitation,  regularly  sent  for  seven  years  toge- 
ther, had  at  last  induced  me  to  pass  tne  summer, 
I  was  surprised,  afler  the  civiliues  of  my  first  r^ 
ception,  to  find,  instead  of  the  leisure  and  tran- 
quillity, which  a  rural  life  always  promises,  and, 
if  well  conducted,  might  always  atTord,  a  confus- 
ed wildness  of  care,  and  a  tumultuous  hurry  of 
diligence,  by  which  every  face  was  clouded,  and 
evenr  motion  agitated.  The  old  lady,  who  wax 
my  father's  relation,  was,  indeed,  very  full  of  Um 
happiness  which  she  received  from  my  visit,  and 
according  to  the  forms  of  obsolete  breeding,  in 
sisted  that  I  should  recompense  the  long  delay 
of  my  company  with  a  promise  not  to  leave  her  tiD 
winter.  But,  amidst  all  her  kindnesi  and  carew 
es,  she  very  frequently  turned  her  head  aside,  and 
whispered,  with  anxious  earnestness,  some  ordei 
to  her  daughters,  which  never  failed  to  send  theni 
out  with  unpolite  precipitation.  Sometimes  bar 
impatience  would  not  suffer  her  to  stay  behind , 
she  begged  my  pardon,  she  must  leave  me  for  a 
moment;  she  went,  and  returned  and'satdowQ 
again,  but  was  again  disturbed  by  some  new 
care,  dismissed  her  daughters  with  the  same  tre 
pidation,  and  followed  them  with  the  same  coun 
tenance  of  business  and  solicitude. 

However  I  was  alarmed  at  this  show  of  eager 
ness  and  disturbance,  and  however  my  curioiitj 
was  excited  by  such  busy  preparations  as  natu- 
rally promiseu  some  great  event,  I  was  yet  tea 
much  a  stranger  to  gratify  m>*seif  with  raquirieaj 
but  finding  none  of  the  family  in  mourning,  I 
pleased  myself  with  imagining  that  I  shoukl 
rather  see  a  wedding  than  a  funeral. 

At  last  we  sat  down  to  supper,  when  I  was  in* 
formed  that  one  of  the  youn^  ladies,  after  whom 
I  thought  nn'self  obliged  to  mquire,  was  under  a 
necessity  of^^attending  some  anair  that  could  not 
be  neglected :  soon  afterward  my  relation  began 
to  talk  of  the  re^larity  of  her  family,  and  the 
inconvenience  of^London  hours ;  and  at  last  let 
mo  know  that  they  had  purposed  that  night  to 
go  to  bed  sooner  tHan  was  usual,  because  they 
were  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  to  make  cheese- 
cakes. This  hint  sent  me  to  my  chamber,  to 
M'hich  I  was  accompanied  by  all  the  ladies,  who 
begged  me  to  excuse  some  ligirge  sieves  of  leaves 
and  flowers  that  covered  two-thirds  of  the  floor, 
for  they  intended  to  distil  them  when  they  were 
dry,  and  they  had  no  other  room  that  so  conveni- 
entlv  received  the  rising  sun. 

l^he  scent  of  the  plants  hindered  me  from  rest, 
and  therefore  I  rose  early  in  the  morning  with  a 
resolution  to  explore  my  new  habitation.  I  stole 
unperceived  by  my  busy  cousins  into  the  garden, 
where  I  found  nothing  either  more  great  or  ele» 
gant,  than  in  the  same  number  of  acres  cultivated 
for  the  market  Of  the  gardener  I  soon  learned 
that  his  lady  was  the  greatest  manager  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  I  was  come  hithet 
at  the  time  in  which  I  might  learn  to  make  mors 
pickles  and  conserves,  than  could  be  seen  at  anj 
other  bouse  a  bundiad  milet  nNind. 
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It  was  not  lon^  befure  her  ladyship  gtve  me 
rafficient  opportunities  of  knowinj^'hcr  character, 
for  she  was  too  much  pleased  with  her  own  ac- 
complishments to  conceal  them,  and  took  occa- 
frion,  from  some  sweetmeats  which  she  tet  hext 
day  upon  the  table,  to  discourse  for  two  long 
hours  upon  robs  and  gellics ;  laid  down  the  best 
methods  of  conservinir>  reserving,  and  preserving 
all  sorts  of  fruit;  told  us  with  great  contempt  of 
the  LfOAdon  lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  whom 
these  terms  were  very  ottcn  confnuinled ;  and 
hinted  how  much  she  should  be  ashamed  to  set 
before  companv,  at  her  own  house,  sweetmeats 
of  so  dark  a  colour  as  she  had  oflen  seen  at  Mis- 
tress Sprightly's. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  great  business  of  her  life,  to 
watch  the  skillet  on  the  lire,  to  see  it  simmer  with 
the  due  degree  of  heat,  and  to  snatch  it  off*  at 
the  moment  of  projection;  and  the  employments 
to  which  she  has  bred  her  dauchtcrs,  are  to  turn 
rose-leaves  in  the  sliadc,  to  pick  out  the  seeds  of 
currants  with  a  qnill,  to  gather  fruit  without  bruis- 
ing it,  and  to  eztmct  bean-flower  water  for  the 
ikin.  Such  are  the  tasks  with  which  every  day, 
since  I  came  hither,  has  begun  and  ended,  to 
which  the  early  houi^  of  life  are  sacrificed,  and 
in  which  that  time  is  passing  away  which  never 
shall  return. 

But  to  reason  or  expostulate  are  ho[>eless  at- 
tempts. The  lady  has  settled  her  opinions,  and 
maintains  the  dignity  of  her  own  performances 
¥rith  all  the  firmness  of  stupidity  accustomed  to 
be  flattered.  Her  daughters  having  never  seen 
any  house  but  their  own,  believe  their  mother's 
excellence  on  her  own  word.  Her  husband  is  a 
mere  sportsman,  who  is  pleased  to  see  his  table 
well  furnished,  and  thinks  the  day  sufficiently 
saccessftil,  in  which  he  briru^  home  a  leash  of 
hares  to  be  potted  by  his  wife. 

After  a  few  days  I  pretended  to  want  books, 
mit  my  lady  soon  told  me  that  none  of  her  books 
would  suit  my  taste ;  for  her  part  she  never  loved 
to  see  jToung  women  give  their  minds  to  such  fol- 
lies, by  which  thoy  would  only  learn  to  use  hard 
words ;  she  bred  up  her  dauffhters  to  understand 
a  house,  and  whoever  should  marry  them,  if  they 
knew  any  thing  of  good  cookery,  would  never 
repent  it 

There  arc,  however,  some  things  in  the  culi- 
nary science  too  sublime  for  youtnful  intellects, 
mysteries  into  which  they  must  not  be  initiated 
tili  the  years  of  serious  maturity,  and  which  are 
referredT  to  the  day  of  marriage,  as  the  supreme 
qualification  for  connubial  life.  She  makes  an 
orange  pudding,  which  is  the  envy  of  all  the 
neighbourhood,  and  which  she  has  hitherto  found 
means  of  mixing  and  baking  with  such  secrecy, 
that  the  ingredient  to  which  it  owes  its  flavour 
has  never  been  discovered.  She  inde<>d,  con- 
ducts this  ^reat  afUr  with  all  the  caution  that 
human  policy  can  suggest  It  is  never  known 
beforehand  when  this  pudding  will  be  produced ; 
she  takes  the  ingredients  privately  into  her  own 
closet,  employs  her  maids  and  daughters  in  dif- 
ftrent  parts  of  the  house,  orders  the  oven  to  be 
heated  for  a  pie,  and  places  the  pudding  in  it 
widi  her  own  hands,  tne  mouth  of  the  oven  is 
then  stopped,  and  all  inquiries  are  vain. 

The  composition  of  the  pudding  she  has,  how- 
ever, promised  Clarinda,  tnat  if  she  pleases  her 
in  marriage,  she  shall  be  told  without  reserve. 
Dnt  the  art  of  making  English  capers  she  has  not 


yet  persuaded  herself  to  discover,  but  seems  ro^ 
solved  that  secret  shall  perish  with  her,  as  soma 
alchymists  have  obstinately  suppressed  the  art  of 
transmuting  metals. 

I  once  ventured  to  lay  my  fingers  on  her  book 
of  receipts,  which  she  left  upon  the  table,  having 
intslligence  that  a  vessel  of  gooseberry  wine  had  *■ 
burst  the  hoops.  But  though  the  importance  of  ^ 
the  event  sumciently  engrossed  her  care,  to  pre- 
vent any  recollection  of  the  danger  to  which  her 
secrets  were  exposed,  I  was  not  able  to  make.use 
of  the  golden  moments ;  for  this  treasure  of  here- 
ditary knowledge  was  so  well  concealed  by  the 
manner  of  spelhng  used  by  her  grandmother,  her 
mother,  and  herself,  that  I  was  totally  unable  to 
understand  it,  and  lost  the  opportunity  of  con« 
suiting  the  oracle,  for  want  or  knowing  the  huv 
guagc  in  which  its  answera  were  returned. 

It  is,  indeed,  necessary,  if  I  have  any  regard  to 
her  ladyship's  esteem,  that  I  should  apply  myselt 
to  some  of  theso  economical  accomplishments 
for  I  overheard  her  two  days  ago,  warning  her 
daughters,  by  my  mournful  example,  against  ne- 
gligence of  pastry,  and  ignorance  in  carving  j  for 
you  saw,  said  she,  that,  with  all  her  pretensions 
to  knowledge,  she  turned  the  partridge  the  wrong 
way  when  she  attempted  to  cut  it,  and,  I  bcliev^ 
scarcely  knows  the  difTorcnco  between  paste  rais 
ed,  and  paste  in  a  dish. 

The  reason,  Mr.  Rambler,  why  I  have  laid 
Lady  Bustle's  character  before  you,  is  a  desire  to 
be  informed  whether,  in  your  opinion,  it  is  wor- 
thy of  imitation,  and  whether  I  shall  throw  away 
the  books  which  I  have  hitherto  thought  it  my 
duty  to  read,  for  the  lad^a  closet  opened,  the  coiii- 
plete  servant  nuddy  and  the  court  cook,  and  resign 
all  curiosity  afler  right  and  wrong,  for  the  art  of 
scalding  damascenes,  without  bursting  them,  and 
preserving  the  whiteness  of  pickled  mashroomsi 

Lady  Diistle  has,  indeed,  by  this  incessant  ap- 
plication to  fruits  and  flowers,  contracted  her 
cares  into  a  narrow  space,  and  set  heraelf  free 
from  many  perplexities  with  which  other  minds 
are  disturocd.  She  has  no  curiosity  afler  the 
events  of  a  war,  or  the  fate  of  heroes  m  distress ; 
she  can  hear,  without  the  least  emotion,  the  ra- 
vage of  a  fire,  or  devastations  of  a  storm ;  her 
neighbours  ^^ow  rich  or  poor,  come  into  the  worid 
or  go  out  of  it,  without  regard,  while  she  is  press, 
ing  the  jelly-bag,  or  airing^  the  store-room ;  but  I 
cannot  perceive  that  she  is  more  free  from  di»> 
quiets  man  those  whoso  understandings  take  a 
wider  range.  Her  marigolds,  when  .thoy  are 
almost  cured,  are  of\en  scattered  W  Uie  wind, 
and  the  rain  sometimes  falls  upon  fruit  when  it 
ought  to  be  gathered  dry.  Wtiile  her  artificial 
wines  are  fermenting,  her  whole  life  is  restless- 
ness and  anxiety.  Her  sweetmeats  are  not 
always  bright,  and  the  maid  sometimes  forgets 
the  just  proportions  of  salt  and  pepper,  when  veni- 
son is  to  be  baked.  Her  conserves  mould,  her 
wines  sour,  and  pickles  mother ;  and,  like  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  she  is  every  day  mortified  with 
the  defeat  of  her  schemes,  and  the  disappoint- 
ment of  her  hopes. 

With  regard  to  vice  and  virtue  she  seems  s 
kind  of  neutral  being.  She  has  no  crime  but  luxu- 
ry, nor  any  virtue  but  chastity ;  she  has  no  desire 
to  be  praised  but  for  her  cookery ;  nor  wishes  any 
ill  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  that  whenever  they 
aspire  to  a  feast,  their  custards  may  be  wheyisl^ 
anid  their  pie-cnisti  tough. 
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I  am  now  very  impfttient  to  know  whether  I 
•m  to  look  on  these  ladies  as  the  preat  patterns 
of  our  sex,  and  to  consider  conserves  and  pickles 
as  the  butiiness  of  niy  life ;  whether  the  censures 
which  1  now  sUffl;r  be  junt,  and  whether  the  brew- 
ers of  wines,  and  the  distillers  of  washes,  have  a 
light  to  look  with  insolence  on  the  weakness  of 
«  CoaNKLU. 


No.  52.]      Saturdat,  Sept.  15,  1750. 

QM<M«/r»fi  ThttUu  lufM 

Siatt  modum,  dirit  neaue  enim/oriumm  pureud* 
Sola  tuA  e§lt  $imiUs  mli»ntm  rtapiet  c^us, 
Maimt  uta/eru.  awiD* 

How  oft  in  vain  t*i«  soa  of  Thraeut  Mid, 
The  stormy  lorrowg  be  with  patience  laid ; 
Nor  are  thy  fortunes  to  be  wrpt  aloiie  t 
Welsh  other's  woes,  ud  learn  to  bear  thy  own. 

CATCOTT. 

Among  the  various  methods  of  consolation,  to 
which  the  miseries  inseparable  from  our  present 
state  have  given  occasion,  it  has  been,  as  I  have 
already  remarked,  reconunended  by  some  writers 
to  put  the  suflercr  in  mind  of  heavier  pressures, 
and  more  excruciating  calamities,  than  those  of 
which  he  has  himself  reason  to  complain. 

This  has,  in  all  ages,  been  directed  and  prac- 
tised ;  and,  in  conformity  to  this  custom,  Lipsius, 
the  great  modern  master  of  the  Stoic  philosophy, 
has,  in  his  celebrated  treatise  on  $leadines$  of 
muidj  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  breast  against 
too  much  fiensibility  of  misfortune,  by  enumerat- 
ing the  evils  which  have  in  former  ages  fallen 
upon  the  world,  the  devastation  of  wide-extended 
regions,  tlie  sack  of  cities,  and  massacre  of  na^ 
lions.  And  the  common  voice  of  the  multitude 
uninstiocted  by  precept,  and  unprejudiced  by  au- 
thority,  whicli,  m  queations  that  relate  to  the 
heart  of  man,  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  decisive 
than  the  learning  of  Lipsius,  seems  to  justify  the 
efficacy  of  this  procedure ;  for  one  oi  the  first 
comforts  which  one  neighbour  administers  to  ano- 
ther, is  a  relation  of  the  Uke  infelicity,  combined 
with  circumstenccs  of  greater  bitterness. 

But  this  medicine  of  the  mind  is  like  many  re- 
medies applied  to  the  body,  of  which,  tliungh  we 
see  the  eliVcts,  we  are  unacquainted  with  tlie 
manner  of  opera: ion,  and  of  whicli,  therefore, 
some,  who  are  unwilling  to  suppose  any  thing 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  own  sapicity,  have  been 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  have  really  those 
\'irtues  for  wh«ch  they  are  celebrated,  and  whether 
their  reputat.o  i  is  not  the  mere  gift  of  fancy,  pre- 
judice, and  credulity. 

Consolation,  or  comfort,  arc  words  which,  in 
their  propter  acceptation,  signify  some  alleviation 
of  that  pain  to  wliich  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  af- 
ford the  proper  and  adequate  rrmeny ;  they  im- 
ply rather  an  augmentation  of  the  power  of  bear- 
mg  than  a  diminution  of  the  burden.  A  prison- 
er IS  relicv(;d  by  him  that  sets  him  at  liberty,  but 
receives  comfort  from  such  as  suggest  considera^ 
tions  b^  which  he  is  made  patient  under  the  in- 
convenience of  confinement  To  that  grief  which 
arises  from  a  great  loss,  he  only  brings  the  true 
remedy  who  makes  his  friencTs  condition  the 
same  as  before ;  but  he  may  be  property  termed 
a  comforter,  who  by  persuasion  extenuates  the 
pain  of  poverty,  and 'shows  in  the  style  of  Hestod, 
that  Wis  inon  tkan  the  wkoU. 


It  ia,  perhaps,  not  immediately  obvious,  how  k 
can  lull  the  memory-  of  misfortune,  or  appeaae 
the  throbbings  of  anguish,  to  htar  that  others  ars 
more  mit>cial>Ie;  otliers,  periiaps,  unknown  or 
wholly  indifK-'runt,  whoso  prosperity  raises  no 
envy,  and  whose  fall  can  giatify  no  resentmenL 
Some  topics  of  comfort  arising,  like  that  which 
gave  hope  and  spirit  to  the  captive  of  Sesostris, 
from  th(;  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  muta- 
bility of  human  affairs,  may  as  properly  raise  tlie 
dejected  as  depress  the  proud,  and  have  an  im- 
mediate tendency  to  exhilarate  and  revive.  But 
how  can  it  avail  the  man  who  languishi  s  in  the 
gloom  of  sorrow  without  prospect  of  emerging 
into  the  sunshine  of  cheerfulness,  to  hear  tliat 
otliers  are  sunk,  yet  deeper  in  the  dangeon  of 
misery,  sliackled  with  heavier  chains,  and  sur- 
rounded with  darker  desperation? 

The  solace  arising  fiom  this  consideration, 
seems  indeed  tlie  weakest  of  all  others,  and  w 
perhaps  never  properly  applied,  but  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  place  for  reflections  of  more 
speedy  and  pleasing  efficacy.  But  even  fiom  such 
calanuties  life  is  by  no  means  free^  a  thousand 
ilU  incurable,  a  tliousand  losses  irreparable,  • 
thousand  di.ficulties  insurmountable,  are  known, 
or  will  be  known,  by  all  the  sons  of  men.  Native 
deformity  cannot  be  rectified,  a  dead  fiicnd  can- 
not return,  and  the  hours  of  youth  trifled  away 
m  folly,  or  k>st  in  sickness,  cannot  be  restored.  ^ 

Under  the  oppression  of  such  melancholy,  it 
has  been  found  useful  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
world,  to  contemplate  tlie  various  scenes  of  dis- 
tress in  which  mankind  are  struggling  round  us, 
and  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  UrribUes  vismfoT' 
ma,  the  various  sliapes  of  misery,  which  make 
havoc  of  terrestrial  happiness,  range  all  comers 
almost  without  restraint,  trample  down  our  hopes 
at  the  hour  of  hanest,  and,  wlien  we  have  buill 
our  schemes  to  the  top,  ruin  their  foundations. 

The  first  effect  of  this  meditation  is»  that  h 
furnishes  a  new  employment  for  the  mind,  and 
engages  the  passions  on  remoter  objects;  askings 
have  sometimes  freed  themselves  fiom  a  subject 
too  haughty  to  be  governed,  and  too  powerful  to 
be  crushed,  by  posting  him  in  a  distant  province, 
till  his  popularity  has  subsided  or  his  pride  been 
reprcssetl.  The  attention  is  dissipated  by  va  ie- 
ty,  and  acts  more  weakly  upon  any  single  part, 
as  that  torrent  may  be  drawn  off  to  difit^rent  cnan- 
nels,  wliich,  pouring  down  in  one  collected  bod^, 
cannot  be  n*sisted.  This  species  of  comfort  is^ 
therefore,  unavailing,  in  severe  paroxysms  of  cor- 
IK>real  pain,  when  the  mind  is  ev»»ry  instant  call* 
ed  back  to  misery,  and  in  the  first  shock  of  any 
sudden  evil ;  but  will  certainly  be  of  use  against 
encroaching  melancholy,  and  a  settled  habit  oi 
gloomy  tlioughts. 

It  is  further  advantageous,  as  it  supplies  us 
with  opportunities  of  making  comparisons  in  our 
own  favour.  We  know  that  very  little  of  the 
pain,  or  pleasure,  which  do^s  not  begin  and  end 
in  our  senses,  is  otherwis-^  than  relative ;  we  are 
rich  or  poor,  great  or  little,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  that  excel  us,  or  fall  beneath  us,  in  any 
of  these  respects ;  and,  therefore,  a  man,  whose 
uneasiness  arises  from  reflection  on  any  mi<«ft'r> 
tune  that  throws  him  below  those  with'whom  ha 
was  once  equal,  is  comforted  by  finding  that  he 
is  not  yet  the  lowest. 

There  is  anotiier  kind  of  comparison,  If^ss  tend- 
ing towards  the  vice  of  envy,  very  well  illustrtUxl 
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liy  an  old  poet,*  whow  wyittem  will  doI  mSM 
many  reasonable  motivet  to  content  "  It  is,'' 
«ay8  h(i,  "  pleasing  to  look  from  shore  upon  the 
luuHilta  of  a  stoim,  and  to  see  a  sliip  struggling 
with  the  billows;  it  is  plcasinff,  not  because  the 
pain  of  another  can  give  us  delightf  but  because 
wo  hare  a  stronger  impression  of  the  happiness 
of  safely.**  I'hus,  when  we  look,  abroaa,  and 
behold  the  multitudes  tliat  are  groaning  under 
evils  heavier  than  those  which  we  have  exneri- 
enced,  we  shrink  back  to  our  own  state,  ana  in- 
stead of  repining  tltat  so  much  must  be  felt,  loam 
to  r«>juice  tluit  we  huve  not  more  to  feeL 

By  this  observation  of  the  miseries  of  others, 
fortitude  is  strengthened,  and  the  mind  brought  to 
a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  her  own  powers. 
As  the  hcn>es  of  action  catch  the  flame  ftom  one 
to  another,  so  they,  to  whom  Providence  has  al- 
lotted the  harder  task  of  suffering  with  calmness 
and  dignity,  may  animate  thcm8elvc>s  by  the  re- 
membrance of  tikose  evils  which  have  been  laid  on 
others,  perhdips  naturally  as  weak  as  themselves, 
and  boar  up  with  vigour  and  resolution  against 
their  own  oppressioni^  when  they  see  it  pMsible 
that  more  severe  afflictions  may  be  borne. 

Tbene-  ib  still  another  reason  why,  to  many 
minds,  the  relation  of  other  men's  infelicity  may 
give  a  lasting  and  continual  rclicfl  Some,  not 
well  instructed  in  the  measures  by  which  Provi- 
dence disuibutcs  happiness,  are  perhaps  misled 
by  divines,  who,  as  Bellarmine  uiakts  temporal 
prospcrily  one  of  the  characters  of  the  true  church, 
have  represented  wealth  and  ease  as  the  certain 
coiiconutants  of  virtue,  and  the  unfailing  result  of 
tiie  Divine  approbation.  Such  suflerers  are  de- 
jected in  thejr  misfoilunes,  not  so  much  for  what 
they  feel,  as  for  what  they  dread ;  not  because 
they  cannot  support  the  sorrows,  or  endure  the 
want<(,  of  their  present  condition,  but  because 
they  consider  thorn  us  only  the  beginnings  of 
more  sharp  and  more  lasting  pains.  To  these 
mourners  it  is  an  act  of  the  hjgnest  charity  to  re< 
present  the  calamities  wiiich  not  oniv  viitue  has 
suffered,  but  virtue  has  incu.^red ;  to  mlbrm  them 
that  one  evidence  of  a  future  stale,  is  tlie  uncer- 
tainty of  any  present  reward  for  gooditess;  and 
to  remind  them,  from  the  hij!hestautliority,of  the 
distresses  and  penury  of  men  of  whom  tlie  world 
was  not  worthy. 
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There  is  scarcely  among  the  evils  of  human  life 
any  so  generally  dreaded  as  poveity.  Every 
•ther  species  of  misery,  those,  vmo  are  not  much 
accustomed  to  disturb  tlie  present  moment  with 
reri<>ction,  can  easily  forget,  because  it  is  not  al- 
m'avs  forced  upon  their  regard ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pass  a  day  or  an  hour  in  the  confluxes  of 
men,  without  seeing  how  much  indigence  is  ex- 
posed to  contumely,  neglect,  and  insult ;  and,  in 
Its  lowest  state,  to  hunger  and  nakedness ;  to  in- 
juries agoinst  which  every  passion  is  in  arms,  and 
to  wanU  which  nature  cannot  sustain. 


Against  other  evils  the  hcvt  is  often  hardfjjf 
by  true  or  by  false  notions  of  dignity  and  repute 
tion ;  thns  we  see  dangers  of  evor^  kind  meed 
with  willingness,  because  bravery  m  a  good  or' 
bad  cause  is  never  without  its  encomiasts  and  ad- 
mirers. But  in  the  prospect  of  I'overty,  there  is 
nothing  but  gloom  and  melancholy;  the  mind 
and  body  sufler  together;  its  misenes  bring  no 
alleviations ;  it  is  a  state  in  which  every  virtue  is 
obscured,  and  in  which  no  conduct  can  avoid  re- 
proach ;  a  state  in  which  cheertiilness  is  inscn- 
sibilitv,  and  dejection  sullenness,  of  which  the 
hardships  are  without  honour,  and  the  labours 
without  reward. 

Of  these  calamities  there  seems  not  to  be  want- 
ing a  {general  conviction  ;  we  hear  on  ever}*  side 
the  noise  of  trade,  and  see  tlie  streets  thronged 
Hith  numbertess  multitudes,  whose  faces  are 
clouded  with  anxiety,  and  whose  steps  are  hur- 
ried by  precipitation,  from  no  other  motive  than 
the  hope  of  gain  ;  and  the  whole  world  is  put  in 
motion,  bv  the  desire  of  that  wealth,  which  is 
chiefly  to  be  valued  as  it  secures  us  from  pover- 
ty; for  it  is  more  useful  for  defence  than  acquisi- 
tion, and  is  not  so  much  able  to  procure  good  as 
to  exclude  eviL 

Yet  there  are  always  some  whoso  passions  or 
follies  lead  them  to  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  ge- 
neral maxims  and  practice  of  mankind ;  some  who 
seem  to  rush  upon  poverty  vf\X\\  the  same  eaeefw 
ness  with  which  others  avoid  it,  who  see  their 
revenues  hourly  lessened,  and  the  estates  which 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors  mouldering 
away,  without  resolution  to  change  their  course 
of  life ;  who  persevere  against  all  remonstrances, 
and  go  forward  with  full  career,  though  they  see 
before  them  the  precipice  of  det(truction. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper,  to  expostu- 
late with  such  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive 
schemes  of  buildings  and  gardens,  which  they 
carry  on  with  the  same  vanity  that  prompted  ihem 
to  begin,  choosing,  as  it  happens  in  a  thousand 
other  cases,  the  rcwnote  evil  hcfore  the  lif>hter,  and 
deferring  the  shame  of  repentance  till  they  incur 
the  miseries  of  distress.  Those  for  whom  I  in- 
tend my  present  admonitions,  are  the  thought- 
less, the  nepligent,and  the  dissolute,  who  having, 
by  the  viciousness  of  their  own  inclinations,  or 
the  seducemrnts  of  alluring  companions,  been 
engaged  in  habits  of  expense,  and  accustomed  to 
move  in  a  certain  round  of  pleasures  dispropoi^ 
tioned  to  their  condition,  are  without  power  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  enchantments  of 
customs,  avoid  the  thought  hecatise  they  know  it 
will  be  painful,  and  continue  from  day  to  day, 
and  from  month  to  month,  to  anticipate  their  re- 
venues, and  sink  every  hour  deeper  mto  the  gulfii 
of  usury  and  extortion. 

This  folly  has  less  Haim  to  pKy,  because  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  sudden  pas- 
sion ;  nor  can  the  mischief  which  it  produces  be 
extenuated  as  the  effect  of  sny  single  act,  which 
rage,  or  desire,  might  execute' before  there  could 
be  time  for  an  appeal  to  reason.  These  men  are 
advancing  towards  misery  by  soft  approaches, 
and  destroying  themselvt^s,  not  by  the  VH)lence 
of  a  blow,  which  when  once  given,  can  never  be 
recalled,  but  by  a  slow  poison,  hourly  repeated, 
and  obstinately  continued. 

This  conduct  is  so  absurd  when  it  is  examined 
by  the  unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  judpnent, 
that  nothing  but  experience  could  evince  its  poe» 
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%ibilit;r ;  yet  absurd  «s  h  ii,  the  sudden  &U  of  some 
families,  and  the  sudden  rise  of  others,  prove  it 
to  be  conunon ;  and  evety  year  sees  many  wreicb- 
es  reduced  to  contempt  and  want,  by  their  costly 
sacrifices  to  pleasure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  passion,  when  it 
nas  passed  the  bounds  which  nature  prescribes, 
to  counteract  its  own  purpose.  Too  much  ranfe 
hi  nders  the  warrior  from  circumspection,  loo  much 
eagerness  of  profit  hurts  the  credit  of  the  trader, 
too  much  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover  that 
easiness  of  address  with  which  ladies  are  delight* 
ed.  Thus  extravagance,  though  dictated  by  va- 
nity, and  incited  b^  voluptuousness,  seldom  pro- 
cures ultimately  either  applause  or  pleasure. 

If  praise  be  justly  estimated  by  toe  character 
of  those  from  whom  it  is  received.  Utile  satisfac- 
tion will  be  ffiven  to  the  spendthrifl  by  the  enco- 
miums which  he  purchases.  For  who  are  they 
that  animate  him  in  his  purbuits,  but  young  men, 
thoughtless  and  abandoned  Uke  himself^  unac- 
quainted with  all  on  which  the  wisdom  of  nations 
has  impressed  the  stamp  of  ezoellenoe,  and  de- 
void alike  of  knowled^  and  of  virtue !  By  whom 
is  his  profusion  praised,  but  by  wretches  who 
consider  him  as  subservient  to  their  purposes,  si- 
rens that  entice  him  to  shipwreck,  and  Cyclops 
that  are  gaping  to  devour  him  7 

Every  man  whose  knowledge,  or  wha^  \'ir- 
tue,  can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with 
scorn,  or  pity,  neither  of  which  can  afford  much 
gratification  to  pride,  on  him  whom  tlie  panders 
of  luxury-  have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their  influ- 
ence, and  whom  he  sees  parcelled  out  among  the 
different  ministers  of  folly,  and  abont  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  tailors  and  jockeys,  vintners  and 
attorneys,  who  at  once  rob  and  ridicule  him,  and 
who  are  secredy  triumphing  over  his  weakness, 
when  they  present  new  incitements  to  his  appe- 
tite, and  Deighten  his  desires  by  counterfeited 
applause. 

Such  is  the  praise  that  is  purchased  by  prodi- 
^lity.  Even  when  it  is  yet  not  discovered  to  be 
false,  it  is  the  praise  only  of  tliose  whom  it  is  re- 
proachful to  please,  and  whose  sincerity  is  cor- 
rupted by  their  interest ;  men  who  live  by  the 
riois  which  they  encourage,  and  who  know  that 
whenever  their  pupil  grows  wise,  they  slrnll  lose 
their  power.  \  et  with  such  flatteries,  if  thev 
could  last,  might  the  craving  of  vanity,  which  » 
seldom  very  (Plicate,  be  satisfied ;  but  the  time  is 
always  hastening  forward  when  this  triumph, 
poor  as  it  is,  shall  vanish,  and  when  those  who 
now  surround  him  with  obsequiousness  and  cod>- 
pliments,  fawn  among  his  equipage,  and  animate 
nis  riots,  shall  turn  upon  him  with  insolence,  and 
reproach  him  with  the  vices  promoted  by  them- 
selves. 

And  as  little  pretensions  has  the  man  who 
squanders  his  estate,  by  vain  or  vicious  expenses 
to  greater  decrees  of  pleasure  than  are  obtained 
by  others.  To  make  any  happiness  sincere,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  believe  it.  to  be  lasting ;  since 
whatever  we  suppose  ourselves  in  danger  of 
losing,  must  be  enjoyed  with  solicitude  and  un- 
easiness, and  the  more  value  we  set  upon  it,  the 
more  must  the  present  possession  be  embittered. 
How  can  he  then  be  envied  for  bis  felicity,  who 
knows  that  its  continuance  cannot  be  expected, 
and  who  is  eonscious  that  a  very  short  time  will 
give  him  up  to  the  gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be 
UitUr  to  be  bofoob  M  bo  haa  givan  way  to  SMce 


exceasca,  wantoned  m  grealer  abundance,  an! 
indulged  his  appetites  with  moreproAiaeneasT 

It  appears  evident  that  frugality  is  nettwmrj 
even  to  complete  the  pleasure  of  expense ;  for  H 
may  be  generally  remarked  of  those  who  squ^d- 
der  what  they  know  their  fortune  not  sufneiaai 
to  allow,  that  in  their  most  jovial  expense,  there 
always  breaks  out  some  proof  of  discontent  and 
impatience ;  they  either  scatter  with  a  kind  of  wiM 
desperation,  and  afiected  lavishness,  as  criminab 
brave  the  gallows  when  they  cannot  escape  iL 
or  pay  their  money  with  a  peevish  anxiety,  and 
endeavour  at  once  to  spend  idly,  and  to  savo 
meanly:  having  neither  firmness  to  deny  their 
passions,  nor  courage  to  gratify  them,  they  mm^ 
mur  at  their  own  enjoyments,  and  poison  tha 
bowl  of  pleasure  by  reflection  on  the  cost 

Among  these  men  there  is  often  the  vocifera^ 
tioii  of  merriment,  but  very  seldom  the  tranquilli- 
ty of  cheerfulness ;  they  inflame  their  imagina* 
Uons  to  a  kind  of  momentary  jollity,  by  the  help 
of  wine  and  riot,  and  consider  it  as  the  first  boss* 
ness  of  the  night  to  stupify  recollection,  and  lay 
that  reason  asleep  whicn  disturbs  their  gayetj, 
and  calls  upon  them  to  retreat  from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  satisfaction  is  of  short  oon* 
tinuance,  and  must  be  expiated  by  a  long  series  of 
misery  and  regret.  In  a  short  time  the  ereditor 
grows  impatient,  the  last  acre  is  sold,  the  paa- 
Hioiis  and  appetites  still  continue  their  tyranny, 
with  incessant  calls  for  their  usual  gratificationa, 
and  the  remainder  of  life  passes  away  in  vain  r»« 
pentance,  or  impotent  desire. 


No.  54.]     SATuaoAT,  Sept.  S9,  1750. 

7V«  A'tor  He*  die, 
Ifmvmfmf  pergwrnt  imitrire  hnur 

7^  0€€mndm  wiarmorm 
L9C0§  tub  ipmmjmrut;  et  ttpmlckrt 

Imwuwuir,  Hruis  dowime,  aoa. 

Day  prpMm  on  the  bM>li  of  day. 

And  OKiona  iucreaae  to  their  drcay ; 

Rut  >-ou,  with  thougbllpM  pridn  elate, 

Uucou*riou*  of  iiupoiidinit  fate, 

Conimaud  thi?  plllar'd  dome  to  rise, 

When  k>:  thy  tumb  forgotten  lie*.— rSAivcts 

TO  THE  RAMBLER 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  lately  been  called,  from  a  mingled  hfe 
of  business  and  amusement,  to  attend  the  last 
hours  of^an  old  friend ;  an  office  which  has  filled 
me,  if  not  with  melancholy,  at  least  with  seriooa 
reflections,  and  turned  mv  thoughts  towards  the 
contemplation  of  those  subjects,  which  though  of 
the  utmost  importance,  and  of  indubitable  coiw 
tainty,  are  generally  secluded  from  our  regard,  by 
the  jollity  of  health,' the  hurry  of  employment,  and 
even  by  the  calmer  diversions  of  stucly  and  specula- 
lion;  or  if  they  become  accidental  topics  of  cod- 
veisation  and  argument,  yet  rarely  sink  deep  into 
the  heart,  but  give  occanion  only  to  some  subtil- 
ties  of  reasoning,  or  elegances  of  dei'lamatioo, 
which  are  heard,  applauded,  and  forgotten. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  hard  to  conceive  how  a  mao 
accustomed  to  extend  his  views  through  a  long 
concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  to  traoo 
things  from  their  orii'in  to  their  period,  and  com 
pare  means  with  ends,  mav  discover  the  weak- 
nesa  of  human  achaaBao;  4atea  the  (allacwts  ^ 
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which  mortals  tre  deluded ;  ihow  the  iniufficien- 
cy  of  wealth,  honourty  and  power,  to  real  happi- 
nesa ;  and  please  himjelf|  and  his  auditors,  with 
learned  lectures  on  the  vanity  of  life. 

But  though  the  speculatist  may  see  and  show 
the  folly  or  terrestrial  hopes,  fears,  and  desires, 
eveiy  hour  will  give  proofs  that  he  never  felt  it 
Trace  him  through  the  day  or  year,  and  you  will 
find  him  acting  upon  principles  which  he  has  in 
common  with  the  illiterate  and  unenlightened, 
angry  and  pleased,  like  the  lowest  of  the  vulgar, 
pursuing  with  the  same  ardour,  the  same  de- 
signs, grasping,  with  ail  the  eagerness  of  trans- 
port, those  riches  which  he  knows  he  cannot 
keep,  and  swelling  with  the  applause  which  he 
has  gained  by  proving  that  applause  is  of  no  value. 

The  only  conviction  that  rushes  upon  the  soul, 
and  takes  away  from  our  appetites  and  passions 
the  power  of  resistance,  is  to  be  found,  where  I 
have  received  it,  at  the  bed  of  a  dying  Inend. 
To  enter  this  school  of  wisdom  is  not  the  peculiar 
privilege  of  geometricians ;  the  most  sublime  and 
uipofftant  precepts  require  no  uncommon  oppor- 
tunities, nor  laborious  preparations ;  they  are  en- 
bfced  without  the  aid  of  eloquence,  and  under- 
stood without  skill  in  analytic  science.  Every 
tongue  can  utter  them,  and  every  understanding 
can  conceive  them.  He  that  wishes  in  earnest 
to  obtain  just  sentiments  concerning  his  condi- 
tion, and  would  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  world,  may  find  instructions  on  every  side. 
He  that  desires  to  enter  behind  the  scene,  which 
every  art  has  been  employed  to  decorate,  and 
eveiy  passion  labours  to  illuminate,  and  wishes 
to  see  life  stripped  of  those  ornaments  which 
make  it  glitter  on  the  stage,  and  exposed  in  its 
natural  meanness,  impotence,  and  nakedness, 
may  find  all  the  delusion  laid  open  in  the  cham- 
ber of  disease :  he  will  there  find  vanity  divested 
of  her  robes,  power  deprived  of  her  sceptre,  and 
hypocrisjr  without  her  mask. 

The  friend  whom  I  have  lost  was  a  roan  emi- 
nent for  genius,  and,  like  others  of  the  same 
class,  sufficiently  plcssied  with  acceptance  and  ap- 
nlause.  Bein^  caressed  by  those  who  have  pre- 
ferments and  nches  in  their  disposal,  he  consider- 
ed himself  as  in  the  direct  road  of  advancement, 
and  had  caught  the  flame  of  ambition  by  ap- 
proaches to  its  object  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
nopes,  his  projects,  and  his  gayeties,  ho  was 
•eizad  by  a  lingering  disease,  whicli,  from  its  first 
stage,  he  knew  to  he  incurable.  Here  was  an 
emT  of  all  bis  visions  of  greatness  and  happi- 
neas :  Srom  the  first  hour  that  his  health  declined, 
all  his  former  pleasures  grew  tasteless.  His 
friflods  expected  to  please  him  by  those  accounts 
of  the  growth  of  his  reputation,  which  were  for- 
aeriy  eertain  of  being  well  received  ;  but  they 
soon  found  how  little  he  was  now  affected  by 
compliments,  and  how  vainly  they  attempted,  by 
flattery,  to  exhilarate  the  languor  of  weakness, 
and  reUeve  the  solicitude  of  approaching  death. 
Whoever  would  know  how  much  piety  and  vir- 
tue surpass  all  external  goods,  might  here  have 
socn  them  wei^^hed  against  each  other,  where  all 
that  gives  motion  to  the  active,  and  elevation  to 
the  eminent,  all  that  sparkles  in  the  eye  of  hope, 
•ad  pants  in  the  bosom  of  suspicion,  at  once  be- 
)  duat  in  the  balance,  without  weight  and 


without  regard.  Riches,  authority,  and  praise, 
loM  all  their  influence  when  they  are  considered 
19  ikhM  -which  to-noiwv  aball  he  baitowed 


npon  another,  authority  which  shall  this  i 
expire  for  ever,  and  praise  which,  however  men!* 
ed,  or  however  sincere,  shall,  after  a  lew  mo- 
ments, be  heard  no  more. 

In  those  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom,  no- 
thing appeared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  his 
heart,  but  the  recollection  of  acts  of  goodness ; 
nor  to  excite  his  attention,  but  some  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  religion.  Every 
thing  that  terminated  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
was  received  with  coklness  and  indiiierence,  and 
regarded  rather  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of 
valuing  it,  than  from  any  opinion  that  it  deserved 
value;  it  had  little  more  prevalence  over  his 
mind  than  a  bubble  that  was  now  broken,  a 
dream  from  which  he  was  awake.  His  whole 
powers  were  engrossed  by  tlie  consideration  of 
another  state,  and  all  conversation  was  tedious, 
that  had  not  some  tendency  to  disengage  him 
from  human  affiurs,  and  open  his  prospects  into 
futurity. 

It  is  now  past ;  we  have  closed  his  e^es^  and 
heard  him  breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  At 
the  sight  of  this  last  conflict,  I  felt  a  sensation 
never  known  to  me  before ;  a  confuaion  of  pas* 
sions,  an  awful  stillness  of  sorrow,  a  gloomy  ter- 
ror without  a  name.  The  thoughts  that  entered 
my  soul  were  too  strong  to  be  diverted,  and  too 
piercing  to  be  endured ;  but  such  violence  can* 
not  be  hating,  the  storm  subsided  in  a  ahorttimey 
I  wept,  retired,  and  grew  calm. 

I  have  from  tliat  time  frequently  revolved  in 
my  mind  the  eflbcts  which  the  observation  of 
death  produces,  in  those  who  are  not  wholly 
without  the  power  and  use  of  reflection  ;  for  br 
far  the  griMitcr  part  it  is  wholly  unregarded. 
Their  fncndn  and  their  enemies  sink  into  thr 
grave  without  raising  any  uncommon  emotion, 
or  reminding  them  that  they  are  themselves  on 
the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that  they  must 
soon  piungc  into  the  gulf  of  eternity. 

It  seems  to  mc  remarkable  tliat  death  increases 
our  veneration  for  the  goiH),  and  extenuates  our 
hatred  of  the  bad.  Those  virtues  which  once  we 
envied,  as  Horace  observes,because  they  eclipsed 
our  own,  can  now  no  longer  obstruct  our  reputa- 
tion, and  we  have  therefore  no  interest  to  sup 
press  their  praise.  That  wickedness,  which  wo 
feared  for  its  malignity,  is  now  become  impo- 
tent, and  the  man  whose  name  filled  us  with 
alarm,  and  raf;e,  and  indignation,  can  at  last  be 
considered  only  with  pity  or  contempt 

When  a  friend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  at 
once  find  excuses  for  every  wcskness,  and  palli 
ations  of  every  fault ;  we  recoll(«t  a  thousand  en 
dearments,  which  before  ghdod  off*  our  minds 
without  impression,  a  thousand  favours  unrr- 
paid,  a  thousand  duties  unpeifonned,  and  wish, 
vainly  wish,  for  his  return,  not  so  much  that  wo 
mav  receive,  as  that  we  may  bestow,  happiness, 
and  recompense  that  kindness  which  before  we 
never  understood. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  njind  well  instruct- 
ed, a  more  painful  occurrence  than  tlie  death  eT 
one  whom  we  have  injured  without  reparation. 
Our  crime  seems  now  irretrievable,  it  is  indelibly 
recorded,  and  the  stamp  of  fate  is  fixed  upon  it. 
We  consider,  with  the  most  afflictive  anguish, 
the  pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now  cannot 
alleviate,  and  the  losses  which  we  have  caused, 
and  now  cannot  repair. 

Of  the  same  kind  axe  the  emotions  which  the 
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deatli  of  9.n  emulator  or  competitor  produces. 
Whoever  had  qualities  to  alarm  our  jealousy, 
had  cxecMence  to  deserve  our  fondness  ;  and  to 
M'hatever  ardour  of  opposition  interest  may  in- 
flame us,  no  man  ever  outlived  an  enemy,  whom 
he  did  not  tlien  wish  to  have  made  a  friend. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  literary  history  know, 
diat  the  elder  Scaliger  was  the  redoubted  antago- 
nist of  Cardan  and  Erasmus  ;  yet  at  the  death  of 
each  of  his  great  rivals  he  relented,  and  complain- 
ed that  they  were  snatched  away  from  him  before 
their  reconciliation  was  completed. 

Wm  eti*m  wiarUrU  f  Ah !  wmd  me  lingvit,  Ertum«, 
jinU  wt«m$  futLM  sit  coueiliatms  mm»r  / 

Art  tbou  too  fallen  ^  «re  Bngn  could  luhaida 
And  love  return,  hu  great  Eretmus  died  } 

Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  finally 
review  the  efllects  of  passion,  but  which  wesome- 
times  delay  till  wc  can  no  longer  rectify  our  erw 
:or8.  Let  us  therefore  make  naste  to  do  what 
we  shall  ceruinly  at  last  wish  to  have  done ;  let 
us  return  the  caresses  of  our  friends,  and  endea- 
vour by  mutual  endearments  to  heighten  that 
tenderness  which  is  the  balm  of  life.  Let  us  be 
quick  to  repent  of  injuries  while  repentance  may 
not  be  a  barren  anguish,  and  let  us  open  our  eyes 
to  eveiv  rival  excellence,  and  pay  eaily  and  will- 
ingly those  honours  which  justice  will  compel  us 
to  pay  at  last 

Athanatus. 


No.  55.]       Tuesday,  Sept.  25,  1750. 

Matmro  orapior  dtsine  funeri 

Inter  ludert  virginee, 
Et  fteUie  nehulam  epargtrt  eandidie : 

Non  eiqnid  Pkoloen  emtis 
Et  U,  CUorif  deeet. Bom. 

Now  near  to  death  that  cornea  but  slow, 

Now  thou  art  •teppiiif  dowii  b4>Iow ; 

9port  not  ainonirttt  the  blooming:  maida, 

But  think  on  |rhoaC«  and  empty  iihadf^e : 

What  auiu  with  Pholoe  in  her  bloom. 

Gray  Chloria,  will  not  thee  become ; 

A  bod  is  diflerent  from  a  tomb.  crbech. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  been  but  a  little  time  conversant  in  the 
world,  yet  I  have  alreadv  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  fittle  efficacy  of  remon- 
strance and  complaint,  which,  however  extorted 
by  oppression,  or  supported  hv  reason,  are  de- 
lestcd  by  one  part  ol  the  world  as  rebellion,  cen- 
sured by  another  as  peevishness,  by  some  heard 
witli  an  appearance  of  compassion,  only  to  be- 
tray any  of  those  sallies  of  vehemence  and  re- 
sentment, which  arc  apt  to  break  out  upon  en- 
couragement, and  by  others  passed  over  with  in- 
difference and  neglect,  as  matters  in  which  they 
have  no  concern,  and  which,  if  they  should  endea- 
vour to  examine  or  regulate,  they  might  draw 
mischief  upon  themselves. 

Yet  since  it  is  no  less  natural  for  those  who 
think  themselves  injured  to  complain,  than  for 
others  to  neglect  their  complaints,  I  shall  venture 
to  lay  my  case  brfore  vou,  in  hopes  that  you  will 
enforce  my  opinion,  if  you  think  it  just,  or  endea- 
vour to  rectity  my  •entimentii  if  1  am  mistaken. 


I  expect,  at  least  that  3^011  will  divest  yourself  of 
partialitY,  and  that  whatever  your  age  or  solemni- 
ty may  be,  you  will  not,  with  the  dotard*s  inso- 
lence, pronounce  me  ignorant  and  (bolish,  per- 
verse and  refractory,  only  because  yoo  perceive 
that  I  am  3roim^. 

My  father  dying  when  I  was  but  ten  years  old, 
left  me,  and  a  brother  two  years  younger  than 
myself^  to  the  care  of  my  mother,  a  woman  ol 
birth  and  education,  whose  prudence  or  viitue  be 
had  no  reason  to  distrust  She  felt,  for  some 
time,  all  the  sorrow  which  nature  calls  forth,  upon 
the  final  separation  of  persons  dear  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  as  her  grief  was  exhausted  by  its  own 
violence,  it  subsided  into  tenderness  for  me  and 
my  brother,  and  the  year  of  mouminjr  was  spent 
in  caresses,  consolations,  and  instruction,  in  cele- 
bration of  my  father's  virtues,  in  professions  of 
perpetual  regard  to  his  memory,  and  hourly  in- 
stances of  such  fondness  as  gratitude  will  not 
easily  sufler  me  to  forget 

But  when  the  term  of  this  mournful  felicity  waa 
expired,  and  my  mother  appeared  again  without 
the  ensigns  of  sorrow,  the  ladies  of  her  acquaint- 
ance began  to  tell  her,  upon  whatever  motives^ 
that  it  was  time  to  live  like  the  rest  of  the  worid; 
a  powerful  argument,  which  is  seldom  used  to  a 
woman  without  eflTcct  Lady  Giddy  was  inces- 
santly relating  the  occurrences  of  the  town,  and 
Mrs.  Gravel3r  told  her  privately,  with  great  ten- 
derness, that  it  began  to  he  publicly  observed  how 
much  she  overacted  her  part,  and  that  most  of 
her  acquaintance  suspected  her  hope  of  procur- 
ing another  husband  to  be  the  true  ground  of  all 
that  appearance  of  tenderness  and  piety. 

All  tnti  officiousnoss  of  kindness  and  folly  was 
busied  to  change  her  conduct.  She  was  at  one 
time  alarmed  with  censure,  and  at  another  fired 
with  praise.  She  wab  told  of  balls,  where  others 
shone  only  because  she  was  absent ;  of  new 
comedies,  to  which  all  the  town  was  crowding ; 
and  of  nuny  ingenious  ironies,  by  which  domes- 
tic diligence  wasmade  contemptible. 

It  is  difficult  fbr  virtue  to  stand  alone  against 
fear  on  one  side,  and  pleasure  on  the  other: 
especially  when  no  actual  crime  is  proposed,  ana 

f)rudence  itself  can  suggest  many  reasons  for  re- 
axation  and  indulgence.  My  mamma  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  accompany  Miss  Giddy  to  a 
play.  She  was  received  with  a  boundless  pro- 
lusion of  compliments,  and  attended  home  by  a 
very  fine  gentleman.  Next  day  she  was  with  less 
difficulty  prevailed  on  to  play  at  Mrs.  Gravely's, 
and  came  home  gay  ana  lively ;  for  the  distinc- 
tions that  had  been  paid  her  awakened  her  vani- 
ty, and  good  luck  had  kept  her  principles  of  fru- 
gality from  giving  her  aisturbance.  She  now 
made  hor  second  entrance  into  the  world,  and 
her  friends  were  sufficiently  industrious  to  pre- 
vent any  return  to  her  former  life ;  every  morning 
brought  messoges  of  invitation,  and  every  even- 
ing was  passed  in  places  of  diversion,  from  which 
she  for  some  time  complained  that  she  had  rather 
he  absent.  In  a  short  time  she  be^tn  to  feel  the 
happiness  of  acting  "without  control^  of  being  un- 
accountable for  her  hours,  her  expenses,  and  her 
company;  and  learned  by  degrees  to  drop  an 
expression  of  contempt,  or  pity,  at  the  mentioa 
of  ladies  whose  husbands  were  suspected  of  ra> 
straining  their  pleasures,  or  their  play,  and  con- 
fessed that  she  loved  to  go  and  come  as  she  pleased 
I  was  still  favoured  with  some  inoidcntal  pr» 
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eqitfl  and  tnnslent  endearments,  and  was  now 
aod  then  fondly  kiflsed  for  smiling  like  my  papa : 
but  roost  part  of  her  morning  was  spent  m  com- 
paring the  opinion  of  her  maid  and  milliner,  con- 
triving some  variation  in  her  dre»s,  visiting  shops, 
and  sending  comphments ;  and  the  rest  of  (ne 
day  was  too  short  for  visits,  cards,  plays,  and 
concerts. 

She  now  began  to  discover  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  educate  children  properly  at  home.  Pa- 
rents could  not  have  them  always  in  their  sight ; 
the  society  of  servants  was  contagious;  company 
produced  bohlness  and  spirit;  emulation  excited 
industry ;  and  a  large  school  was  naturally  the 
first  step  into  the  open  world.  A  thousand  other 
reasons  she  alleged,  some  of  little  force  in  them- 
•elve^  but  so  well  seconded  by  pleasure,  vanity, 
and  idleness,  that  thev  soon  overcame  all  the  re- 
maining principles  of  kindness  and  piety,  and 
both  1  and  my  brother  were  despatchea  to  board- 
ing scJiooli. 

How  my  mamma  spent  her  time  when  she  was 
thus  disburdened  I  am  not  able  to  inform  you, 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  trifles  and  amuse- 
ments took  still  faster  hold  of  her  heart  At 
first,  she  visited  me  at  school,  and  aflerwaids 
wrote  to  me ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  both  her  visits 
and  her  letters  were  at  an  end,  and  no  other  no- 
tice was  taken  of  me  than  to  remit  money  for  my 
•upporL 

When  I  came  home  at  the  vacation,  T  found 
myself  coldly  received,  with  an  observation,  "that 
this  girl  win  presently  be  a  woman.**  I  was, 
after  the  usual  stav,  sent  to  school  again,  and 
overheard  my  motKer  say,  as  I  was  a-going, 
•*  Well,  now  f  shall  recover.'* 

In  six  months  more  I  came  again,  and  with 
the  usual  childish  alacrity,  was  running  to  my 
mother's  embrace,  when  she  stopped  me  with  ex- 
damationi  at  the  suddenness  ana  enormity  of  my 
growth,  having,  she  said,  never  seen  any  body 
ahoot  up  so  much  at  my  age.  She  was  sure  no 
other  g:ris  spread  at  that  rate,  and  she  hated  to 
have  diiidren  to  look  like  women  before  their 
time.  I  was  disconcerted,  and  retired  without 
hearing  any  thing  more  than,  "  Nay,  if  you  are 
angry,  Maidam  Steeple,  you  may  walk  oifE" 

When  once  the  forms  of  civility  are  violated, 
there  remains  little  hope  of  return  to  kindness  or 
decency.  My  mamma  made  this  appearance  of 
resentment  a  reason  for  continuing  her  maligni- 
ty ;  and  poor  Miss  Maypole,  for  that  was  my  ap- 
pellation, was  never  mentioned  or  spoken  to  but 
with  some  expression  of  anger  or  dislike. 

She  had  vet  the  pleasure  of  dressing  me  like  a 
child,  and  f  know  not  when  I  should  have  been 
thought  fit  to  change  my  habit,  had  I  not  been 
rescued  by  a  maiden  sister  of  my  father,  who 
could  not  bear  to  see  women  in  hanging  sleeves, 
and  therefore  presented  me  with  brocade  for  a 
gown,  for  which  I  should  have  thought  myself 
under  great  obligations,  had  she  not  accompa- 
nied her  favour  with  some  hints  that  my  mamma 
might  now  consider  her  age,  and  give  me  her 
ear-rings,  which  she  had  shown  long  enough  in 
public  places. 

I  now  lof\  the  school,- and  came  to  live  with  my 
naunma,  who  considered  me  as  a  usurper  that 
hod  seized  the  rights  of  a  woman  before  they 
were  due,  and  was  pushing  down  the  precipice 
of  age,  that  I  might  reign  without  a  superior. 
WhiU  I  ua  thus  bebeld  wiib  jealousy  «na  mw- 


picion,  you  will  readily  believe  tJiat  it  is  difficult 
to  please.  Every  word  and  look  is  an  offence. 
I  never  speak,  but  I  pretend  to  some  qualities 
and  excellence*,  which  it  is  criminal  to  possess ; 
if  I  am  ^y,  she  thinks  it  early  enough  to  co- 
quette ;  it  lam  grave,  she  hates  a  prude  in  bibs; 
if  I  venture  into  company,  I  am  in  haste  for  a 
husband ;  if  I  retire  to  my  chamber,  such  matron- 
like  ladies  are  lovers  of  contemplation.  I  am  on 
one  pretence  or  other  generally  excluded  from 
her  assemblies,  nor  am  fever  sufJered  to  visit  at 
the  same  place  with  my  man^na.  Every  one 
wonders  why  she  does  not  bring  Miss  more  into 
the  world,  and  when  she  comes  home  in  vapours, 
I  am  certain  that  she  has  heard  either  of  my 
beauty  or  mv  wit,  and  expect  nothing  for  the  en- 
suing week  but  taunts  and  menaces,  contradic- 
tion and  reproaches. 

Thus  I  live  in  a  state  of  continual  persecution, 
only  because  I  was  born  ten  years  too  soon,  and 
cannot  stop  the  course  of  nature  or  of  time,  but 
am  unhappily  a  woman  before  my  mother  can 
willingly  cease  to  be  a  ^rl,  I  believe  vou  would 
contribute  to  the  happmess  of  many  families,  iL 
by  any  arguments  or  persuasions,  jou  could 
make  mothers  ashamed  ofrivalling  their  children; 
if  you  could  show  them,  that  though  they  may  re- 
fuse to  grow  wise,  they  must  inevitably  grow  old ; 
and  that  the  proper  solaces  of  age  are  not  music 
and  compliments,  but  wisdom  and  devotion; 
that  those  who  are  so  unwilling  to  quit  the  world 
will  soon  be  driven  from  it ;  and  that  it  is  there- 
fore their  interest  to  retire  while  there  yet  remain 
a  few  hours  for  nobler  employments. 

I  am,  Ace 
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Valemt  r««  Indierm^  «t  me 

Po/m«  ntgata  maenrm,  dcnala  redueit  opimmm, 

■oa. 

FarawoU  the  ata^e ;  for  humbly  I  diaclaim 

Such  foud  purvuitiof  pleaaurr,  or  of  fame, 

If  I  rouat  aiiik  in  ahanie.  or  awell  with  pride, 

Aa  the  gay  palm  ia  granted  or  deuied.        -  rRAitcis. 

Nothing  is  more  unpleasing  than  to  find  that 
offence  has  been  received  when  none  was  intend* 
ed,  and  that  pain  has  been  given  to  those  who 
were  not  guilty  of  any  provocation.  As  the  gretit 
end  of  society  is  mutual  beneficence,  a  good  man 
IS  always  uneasy  when  he  finds  himself  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  purposes  of  life ;  because,  though 
his  conscience  may  easily  acquit  him  of  maUee 
prepense,  of  settled  hatred  or  contrivances  of  mis- 
chief, vet  he  seldom  can  be  certain,  that  he  has 
not  failed  by  negligence  or  indolence ;  that  he 
has  not  been  hindered  from  consulting  the  com- 
mon interest  by  too  much  regard  to  his  own  ease, 
or  too  much  mdifTerence  to  the  happiness  of 
others. 

Nor  is  it  necessary,  that,  to  feel  this  uneasinesL 
the  mind  should  be  extended  to  any  great  dK 
fusion  of  generosity,  or  melted  by  uncommon 
warmth  of  benevolence ;  for  that  pnidence  which 
the  world  teaches,  and  a  quick  sensibility  of  pri- 
vate interest,  will  direct  us  to  shun  needless  en- 
mities ;  since  there  is  no  man  whose  kindness  we 
may  not  some  time  want,  or  by  whose  malice  we 
may  not  some  time  suffer. 

I  liftve  therefore  fjec^ueotly  looked  with  won* 
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der,  and  now  and  then  with  pity,  at  the  thoughu 
lessQcss  with  wiiich  some  alienate  from  them- 
lelves  t}ie  aflections  of  all  whom  chance,  busi- 
ness, or  inclination,  brings  in  their  waj.  When 
we  sec  a  man  pursuing  some  darling  interest, 
without  much  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
we  justly  consider  him  as  corrupt  and  danger- 
ous, but  are  not  long  in  discovering  his  motives : 
we  see  him  actuated  by  passions  which  are  hard 
Co  be  resisted,  and  deluded  by  appearances  which 
have  dazzled  stronger  eves.  But  tlie  greater  part 
of  those  who  set  mankmd  at  dotiance  by  hourly 
irritation,  and  who  live  but  to  infuse  malignity, 
and  multiply  enemies,  have  no  hopes  to  toster, 
DO  designs  to  promote,  nor  any  expectations  of 
attaining  power  by  insolence,  or  ot  climbing  to 
greatness  by  trampling  on  others  They  give  up 
all  the  sweets  of  kindness,  for  the  sake  of  pee- 
vishness, petulance^  or  gloom ;  and  alienate  the 
world  by  ne'glect  oi  the  common  forms  of  civili- 
ty, and  breach  of  the  established  laws  of  conver- 
sation. 

Every  one  must,  in  the  walks  of  hfe,  have  met 
with  men  of  whom  all  speak  with  censure,  though 
they  are  not  chargeable  with  any  crime,  and 
whom  none  can  be  persuaded  to  love,  though  a 
reason  can  scarcely  be  assigned  why  they  should 
be  hated ;  and  who,  if  their  good  qualities  and 
actions  sometimes  force  a  commendation,  have 
their  panegyric  alwa3r8  concluded  with  confes- 
sions of  disgust;  "he  is  a  good  man,  but  I  cannot 
like  him."  Surelv  such  persons  have  sold  the 
esteem  of  the  world  at  too  low  a  price,  since  they 
have  lost  one  of  the  rewards  ot  virtue,  without 
gaining  the  profits  of  wickedness. 

This  ill  economy  of  fame  is  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  stupidity:  men  whose  perceptions  are 
languid  and  sluggish,  who  lament  nothing  but 
loss  of  money,  m^  feel  nothing  but  a  blow,  arc 
often  at  a  difficulty  to  guess  why  tliry  are  encom- 
passed with  enemies,  though  they  neglect  all 
those  arts  by  which  men  are  endeared  to  one  an- 
other. They  comfort  themselves  that  they  have 
lived  irreproachably ;  that  none  can  charge  them 
with  ha\in|[  endangered  his  life,  or  diminished 
his  possessions ;  ana  therefore  conclude  that  tliey 
sufu'r  by  some  invincible  fatality,  or  impute  the 
malice  of  their  neighbours  to  ignorance  or  envy. 
They  wrap  themselves  up  in  their  innocence,  and 
enjoy  tlie  con^tulations  of  their  own  hearts, 
without  knowing  or  suspecting  that  they  are 
everv  day  deservedly  incurring  resentments,  by 
withliolding  from  those  with  whom  they  con- 
yerse,  that  fe^ard,  or  appearance  of  regard,  to 
which  every  one  is  entitled  by  the  customs  of  the 
world. 

Thero  are  many  injuries  which  almost  every 
man  feels,  though  he  does  not  complain,  and 
which,  upon  those  whom  virtue,  elegance,  or  va- 
nity, have  made  delicate  and  tender,  iix  deep  and 
lasting  impressions;  as  there  are  many  arts  of 
graciousness  and  ccmciliation,  which  are  to  be 
UBCtised  without  expense,  and  by  which  those 
wtf  be  made  our  friends,  who  have  never  receiv- 
•d  Rom  us  any  real  benefit  Such  arts,  when 
they  include  neither  guilt  nor  meanness,  it  is  sure- 
ly reasonable  to  learn,  for  who  would  want  that 
lo^  which  is  so  easily  to  be  gained  7  And  such 
injiiries  are  to  be  avoided ;  for  who  would  be 
katfld  without  profit! 

8^01  indeed,  there  are,  for  whom  the  excnse 
■M  Qi  oe^UgHiCe  ciODOi  ba  aU^ffidy  be- 


cause it  is  apparent  that  they  are  not  only  < 
less  of  pleasing,  but  studious  to  ofiend ;  tMithM 
contrive  to  nuJie  all  approaches  to  them  didiiiitt 
and  vexatious,  and  imagine  that  they  aggrandiat 
themselves  by  wasting  the  time  of  others  to  use* 
less  attendance,  by  mortifying  them  with  aUs^blSi 
and  teasing  them  with  affronts. 

Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  to  be  fomid 
among  those  that  have  not  mingled  orach  in  gene- 
ral conversation,  but  spent  their  lives  amidst  the 
obsequiousness  of  dependents,  and  the  flattery 
of  parasites ;  and  by  long  consulting  only  their 
own  inclination,  have  forgotten  that  others  have 
claim  to  the  same  deference. 

Tyranny  thus  avowed  is  indeed  an  exuberance 
of  pride,  by  which  all  mankind  is  so  much  en* 
raged,  that  it  is  never  quietly  endured,  except  in 
those  who  can  reward  the  patience  which  they 
exact;  and  insolence  is  generaUy  surrounded 
only  by  such  whose  baseness  inciicies  them  to 
think  nothing  insupportable  that  produces  gain, 
and  who  can  laugh  at  scurrility  and  rodeoess 
with  a  luxurious  table  and  an  open  parse. 

But  thou^  all  wanton  provocations  and  con 
temptuous  insolence  are  to  be  diligently  avoided, 
there  is  no  less  danger  in  timid  compnanoe  and 
tame  resignation.  It  is  common  for  sofi  and  fear 
ful  tempers  to  give  themselves  up  implicitly  to 
the  direction  of  the  bold,  the  torlnilent,  and  the 
overbearing ;  of  those  whom  they  do  not  believe 
wiser  or  better  than  themselves;  to  recede  from 
the  best  designs  where  opposition  must  be  en« 
countered,  and  to  fall  off  from  virtue  for  fear  of 
censurei 

Some  firmness  and  resolution  is  neoeesny  to 
the  discharge  of  duty ;  but  it  is  a  very  onfaappy 
state  of  life  in  which  the  necessity  of  such  strug- 
gles fi^uently  occurs ;  for  no  man  is  defeated 
without  some  resentment,  which  will  be  oontinu* 
ed  with  obstinacy  while  he  believes  luflaself  in 
the  right,  and  exerted  with  bitterness,  if  even  to 
his  own  conviction  he  is  detected  in  the  wrong. 

Even  though  no  regard  be  had  to  the  external 
consequences  of  contrariety  and  dispute,  it  nnist 
be  painful  to  a  worthy  mind  to  put  others  in  pain, 
ana  there  will  be  danger  lest  tne  kindest  nature 
may  be  vitiated  by  too  long  a  custom  of  debate 
and  contest 

I  am  afraid  that  I  may  be  taxed  with  insen- 
sibiUty  by  many  of  my  correspondents,  who  be- 
lieve their  contnbutions  unjustly  neglected.  And, 
indeed,  when  I  sit  before  a  pile  of  papers,  of  which 
each  is  the  production  of  laborious  study,  and  the 
offspring  or  a  fond  parent,  I,  who  know  the  pas- 
sions of  an  author,  cannot  remember  how  long 
they  have  lain  in  my  boxes  unregarded,  without 
imagining  to  myself  the  various  changes  of  soi^ 
row,  impatience,  and  resentment,  which  the  writ' 
ere  must  have  felt  in  this  tedious  interval. 

These  reflections  are  still  more  awakened, 
when,  upon  perusal,  I  find  some  of  them  callin{f 
for  a  place  in  the  next  paper,  a  place  whidi  they 
have  never  yet  obtained :  othere  writing  in  a  style 
of  superiority  and  haughtiness,  as  secure  of  de- 
ference, and  above  fear  of  criticism ;  others  hum- 
bly offering  their  weak  assistance  with  softness 
aiid  submission,  which  they  believe  hnpossible  to 
be  resisted ;  some  introducing  their  composiliooa 
with  a  menace,  of  the  eontempt  which  he  that  re 
fuses  them  wiU  incur;  others  applying  privateljp 
to  the  booksellers  for  their  interest  and  solicita- 
tioa;  vvj  om  by  diftmi  waja  mukmifvau^ 
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to  secure  the  bliss  of  publication.  I  cannot  but 
eonsider  myself  as  placed  in  a  very  incominodi- 
'  OUB  situation,  where  I  am  forced  to  repress  confi- 
dence, which  it  is  pleasing  to  indulge,  to  repay 
civilities  witli  appearances  of  neglect,  and  so  fre- 
nnentlv  to  ofiend  those  by  whom  I  never  was  of- 
fend ccL 

I  know  well  how  rarely  an  author,  fired  with 
the  beauties  of  his  new  composition,  contains  his 
raptures  in  his  own  bosom,  and  how  naturally  he 
imparts  to  his  friends  his  expectation  of  renown; 
and  as  1  can  easily  conceive  the  eagerness  with 
which  a  new  paper  is  snatched  up,  by  one  who 
expects  to  Hnd  it  filled  with  his  own  production, 
and  perhaps  has  called  his  companions  to  share 
the  pleasure  of  a  second  perusal,  I  grieve  for  the 
disappointment  which  he  is  to  fuel  at  the  fatal  in- 
8])ectioii.  His  hopes,  however,  do  not  vet  for- 
sake him ;  he  is  certain  of  giving  lustre  the  next 
day.  The  next  day  comes,  and  again  he  pants 
with  expectation,  and  having  dreamed  of  laurels 
and  Parnassus,  casts  his  eyes  upon  the  barren 
page,  with  which  he  is  doomed  never  more  to  be 
delighted. 

For  such  cnielty  what  atonement  can  b«  made? 
For  such  calamities  what  alleviation  can  be  found  7 
1  am  afraid  that  the  mischief  already  done  must 
be  without  reparation,  and  all  that  deserves  my 
care  is  prevention  for  the  future.  Let  therefore 
the  next  friendly  contributor,  whoever  he  be,  ob- 
serve tlie  Cautions  of  Swiil,  and  write  secretly  in 
his  own  chamber,  without  communicating  his  de- 
sign to  his  nearest  friend,  for  the  nearest  friend 
will  be  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  laughing. 
Let  him  cany  it  to  the  post  himself,  and  wait  m 
silence  for  the  event.  If  it  is  published  and  prais- 
ed, he  may  then  declare  himself  the  author;  if  it 
be  suppressed,  he  may  wonder  in  private  without 
much  vexation  ;  and  if  it  be  censured,  he  may 
join  in  the  cry,  and  lament  the  dulness  of  the 
writing  generation. 
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If  on  inUlli^imt  homimet  quam  auviiami  veetig^al  tit  pmr- 
nmanta,  tvll. 

The  world  haa  not  yet  learned  the  richea  of  fruf  ality. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


I  AM  always  pleased  when  I  see  literature  made 
useful,  and  scholars  descending  from  that  eleva- 
tion, which,  as  it  raises  them  above  common  life, 
must  likewise  hinder  them  from  beholding  the 
ways  of  men  othen^'ise  than  in  a  cloud  of  bus- 
tle and  confusion.  Having  lived  a  life  of  busi- 
ness, and  remarked  how  seldom  any  occurrences 
emerge  for  which  great  qualities  are  required,  I 
have  learned  tlie  necessity  of  regarding  little 
things ;  and  though  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  laws 
to  the  legislators  of  mankind,  or  to  limit  the  range 
of  those  powerful  minds  that  carry  light  and  heat 
through  all  the  regions  of  knowledge,  yet  I  have 
long  thought,  that  the  greatest  part  of  Uiose  who 
lose  themselves  in  studies  by  which  I  have  not 
found  that  they  grow  much  wiser,  might,  with 
more  advantage  both  to  the  public  and  themselves 
apply  their  understandings  to  domestic  arts,  and 
store  their  minds  with  axioms  of  bumble  pru- 
dence and  private  aconomj. 
N 


Your  late  paper  on  frugality  was  very  elegant 
and  pleasing,  but  in  my  opinion,  not  sufiiciently 
adaoted  to  common  readers,  who  pav  little  re- 
gard to  the  music  of  periods,  the  artince  of  con- 
nexion, or  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  of  rhe- 
toric; but  re<^uire  a  few  plain  and  cogent  in- 
structions, which  may  sink  mto  the  mind  by  their 
own  weight 

Frugality  is  so  necessary  to  the  happiness  of 
thte  world,  so  beneficial  in'  its  various  forms  to 
every  rank  of  men,  from  the  highest  of  human 
potentates^  to  the  lowest  labourer  or  artificer; 
and  the  miseries  which  the  neglect  of  it  produces 
are  so  numerous  and  so  grievous,  that  it  ought  to 
be  recommended  with  every  variation  of  address, 
and  adapted  to  every  class  of  understanding. 

Whether  those  who  treat  morals  as  a  science 
will  allow  frugality  to  be  numbered  among  the 
virtues,  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire. 
For  I,  who  draw  my  opinions  from  a  careful  ob- 
servation of  the  world,  am  satisfied  with  know- 
ing what  is  abundantly  sufficient  for  practice, 
that  if  it  be  not  a  virtue,  it  is,  at  least,  a  quality, 
which  can  seldom  exist  vrithout  some  virtues,  and 
without  which  few  virtues  can  exist  Frugality 
may  be  termed  the  daughter  of  Prudence,  the 
sister  of  Temperance,  and  the  parent  of  Liberty. 
He  that  is  extravagant  will  quickly  become  poor, 
and  poverty  will  enforce  dcpendance,  and  invite 
corruption  ;  it  will  almost  always  produce  a  pas- 
sive compliance  with  the  wickedness  of  others ; 
and  there  arc  few  who  do  not  learn  by  degrees  to 
practise  those  crimes  which  they  cease  to  cen- 
sure. 

If  there  are  any  who  do  not  dread  poverty  as 
dangerous  to  virtue,  yet  mankind  seem  unani- 
mous enough  in  abhorring  it  as  destructive  to 
happiness ;  and  all  to  whom  want  is  terrible  upon 
whatever  principle,  ought  to  think  themselves 
obliged  to  learn  the  sage  maxims  of  our  parsimo- 
nious ancestors,  and  attain  the  salutary  arts  of 
contracting  expense ;  for  without  frugality  none 
can  be  rich,  and  with  it  very  few  would  be  poor. 

To  most  other  acts  of  virtue  or  exertions  ot 
wisdom,  a  concurrence  of  many  circumstances 
is  necessary,  some  previous  knowledge  must  be 
attained,  some  uncommon  gitU  of  nature  pos- 
sessed, or  some  opportunity  produced  by  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of'tnings ;  but  the  mere 
power  of  saving  what  is  already  in  our  hands, 
must  be  easy  of  acquisition  to  every  mind ;  and 
as  the  example  of  Bacon  may  show,  that  the 
highesi  mtellect  cannot  safely  neglect  it,  a  thou- 
sand instances  will  every  day  prove,  that  the 
meanest  may  practise  it  with  success. 

Riches  cannot  be  within  the  reach  of  great 
numbers,  because  to  be  rich,  is  to  possess  more 
than  is  commonly  placed  in  a  single  hand ;  and, 
if  many  could  obtain  the  sum  which  now  makes 
a  man  wealthy,  tlie  name  of  wealth  must  then  be 
transferred  to  still  greater  accumulations.  But 
I.  am  not  certain  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
exempt  the  lower  classes  of  mankina  from  poMJ 
verty ;  because,  though  whatever  be  the  weddi 
of  the  community,  some  will  always  have  least, 
and  he  that  has  less  than  any  other  is  compara- 
tively poor ;  yet  I. do  not  see  any  coactive  neces- 
sity that  many  should  be  without  the  indispensa- 
ble conveniences  of  life ;  but  am  sometimes  in- 
clined to  imagine,  that,  casual  calamities  excefrifed. 
there  might,  by  universal  prudence,  be  proctflM 
IMmivenai  exen^tioo  Irom  waot ;  and  tbtt  |^ 
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who  should  happen  to  hare  least,  might  notwith- 
standing have  enough. 

,  But  without  entering  too  far  into  speculations 
wliich  I  do  not  remember  that  any  poUticai  cal- 
culator has  attempted,  and  in  which  the  most 
perspicacious  reasoner  may  be  easily  bewildered, 
It  is  evident  that  thcv  to  whom  Providejice  has 
allotted  no  other  care  but  of  their  own  fortune  and 
their  own  virtue,  wliich  make  far  the  greater  part 
of  mankind,  have  sufficient  incitements  to  per- 
sonal frugality,  since,  whatever  might  be  its  gene- 
ral effect  upon  provinces  or  nations,  by  which  it 
is  never  likely  to  be  tried,  we  know  with  certain- 
ty, that  there  is  scarcely  any  individual  entering 
tne  world,  who,  Uy  prudent  parsimony,  may  not 
reasonably  promise  himsclt  a  cheerful  compe- 
tentc  in  the  decline  of  life. 

The  prospect  of  penury  in  age  is  so  gloomy 
and  terrifying,  that  every  man  who  looks  before 
him  must  resolve  to  avoid  it;  and  it  must  be 
avoided  generally  by  the  science  of  sparing.  For, 
though  in  every  age  there  are  some,  who  by  bold 
adventures,  or  by  favourable  accidents,  rise  sud- 
denly to  riches,  yet  it  is  dangerous  to  indulge 
hopes  of  such  rare  evonts :  and  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind must  owe  their  affluence  to  small  and  gra- 
dua>  profits,  below  which  their  expense  must  be 
resolutely  reduced. 

You  must  not  therefore  think  me  sinking  be- 
low the  dignity  of  a  practical  pliilosopher,  when 
I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of^^our  read- 
ers,  from  the  statesman  to  the  apprentice,  a  posi- 
tion replete  with  mercantile  wisdom,  A  penny 
iavedis  two-pence  got ;  which  may,  I  think,  be  ac- 
commodated to  all  conditions,  by  observing  not 
only  that  they  who  purt^ue  any  lucrative  employ- 
ment will  save  time  when  they  forbear  expense, 
and  that  the  time  may  be  employed  to  the  in- 
crease of  profit ;  but  that  thejr  who  are  above 
such  minute  considerations  will  find,  by  every 
victory  over  appetite  or  passion,  new  strensth 
added  to  the  mind,  will  gain  the  power  of  rdus- 
ing  those  solicitations  by  which  the  young  and 
vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted,  and  in  time  set 
themselves  above  the  reach  of  extravagance  and 
folly. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  inquired  by  those  who  are 
willing  rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  is  the 
just  measure  of  frugality  7  and  when  expense, 
not  absolutely  necessary,  degenerates  into  profu- 
sion ?  To  such  questions  no  general  answer  can 
be  returned ;  since  the  hberty  of  spending,  or 
necessity  of  parsimony,  may  be  vaned  wiuiout 
end,  by  different  circumstances.  It  may,  howe- 
ver, be  laid  down  as  a  rule  never  to  be  broken, 
that  a  mmi*s  voluntary  expense  ikouid  not  exceed 
his  revenue,  A  maxim  so  obvious  aivl  incontro- 
vertible, that  the  civil  law  ranks  the  prodigal  with 
the  madman,  and  debars  them  equally  from  the 
eonduct  of  their  own  affairs.  Anollier  precept 
arising  from  tiie  former,  and  indeed  included  in 
it,  is  yet  necessary  to  be  distinctly  impressed 
Jlpon  the  warm,  the  fanciful,  and  the  brave ;  Let 
n»  man  anticipate  uncertain  profits.  Let  no  man 
presume  to  spend  upon  hopes,  to  trust  his  own 
abilities  for  means  ot  deliverance  from  penury,  to 
give  a  loose  to  his  present  desires,  and  leave  the 
reckoning  to  fortune  or  to  virtue. 

To  these  cautions,  which  I  suppose  are,  at 

»Kmong  tlie  graver  part  of  mankind,  undis- 
i,  I  will  add  another.  Let  no  man  squander 
sfiteii^Aii  iK^iitulifltt.   With  this  inGcpiitiMy 


be,  perhaps,  imagined  easy  to  comply;  yet  il 
those  whom  profusion  has  buried  in  prisons,  oi 
driven  into  banishment,  were  examined,  it  woiiM 
be  found  that  very  few  were  ruined  by  their  own 
choice,  or  purchased  pleasure  with  the  loss  of 
their  estates ;  but  that  they  suffered  themselves 
to  be  borne  away  by  the  violence  of  those  with 
whom  they  conversed,  and  ^leld^d  reluciantly  to 
a  thousand  prodigalities,  either  from  a  tiivuU 
emulation  of  wealth  and  spirit,  or  a  mean  fear  of 
contempt  and  ridicule ;  an  emulation  lor  the 
prize  ot  folly,  or  the  dread  of  the  laugh  of  fools. 
\  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

SOPURON. 
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Improhm 

Crtseumi  dtvitiHf  iamen 

Cmrtit  iicacM  quid  temper  ahett  rei.  aoa. 

But,  while  in  heapa,  his  wicked  weskh  Mcenda, 

He  is  DOC  of  his  wiah  poMeu'd  ; 
Tberb'a  aomeihiof  wauling  siiU  lo  make  him  UeaaV. 

raANciA. 

As  the  love  of  money  has  been,  in  all  ages,  one 
of  the  passions  that  have  given  great  disturbance 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  there  is  no  topic 
more  copiously  treated  by  the  ancient  moralists 
than  the  folly  of  devoting  the  heart  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  nches.  They  who  are  acquainted 
with  these  authors  need  not  be  told  how  riches 
excite  pity,  contempt,  or  reproach,  whenever 
they  are  mentioned ;  with  what  numbers  of  ex- 
amples the  dangers  of  large  possessions  is  iUus- 
trated  ;  and  how  all  the  powers  of  reason  and 
eloquence  have  been  exhausted  in  endeavours  to 
eradicate  a  desire,  which  seems  to  have  en- 
trenched itself  too  strongly  in  the  mind  to  be 
driven  out,  and  which,  perhaps,  had  not  lost  its 
power,  even  over  those  who  declaimed  against 
It,  but  would  have  broken  out  in  the  poet  or  the 
sag[p,  if  it  bad  been  excited  by  opportunity,  and 
invigorated  by  the  approximation  of  its  proper 
obiect. 

fheir  arguments  have  been,  indeed,  so  unsuc- 
cessful, that  I  know  not  whether  it  can  be  shown, 
that  by  all  the  wit  and  reason  which  this  favour- 
ite cause  has  called  forth,  a  single  convert  was 
ever  made  ;  that  even  one  man  has  refused  to  bo 
rich,  when  to  be  rich  was  in  his  power,  from  the 
conviction  of  the  greater  happiness  of  a  narrow 
fortune ;  or  disburdened  himself  of  wealth  when 
he  hod  tried  its  inquietudes,  merely  to  enjoy  the 
peace  and  leisure  and  security  of  a  mean  and  un- 
envied  stai|. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  have  neglected 
opportunities  of  raising  themselves  to  honour* 
and  to  wealth,  and  rejected  the  kindest  offers  of 
fortune ;  but  however  their  moderation  may  be 
boasted  by  themselves,  or  admired  by  such  as 
only  view  them  at  a  distance,  it  will  be',  perhaps, 
seldom  found  that  tliey  value  nches  less,  but  that 
they  dread  labour  or  danger  more  than  others ; 
they  are  unable  to  rouse  themselves  to  action,  to 
strain  the  race  of  competition,  or  to  stand  the 
shock  of  contest ;  but  though  they,  tliereforc, 
decline  the  toil  of  climbing,  they  nevertheless 
wish  themsclvee  aloft,  and  would  wiUing^  enjov 
what  thcv  dare  iiol  mici. 
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Others  have  retired  from  high  fltationt,  and  to- 
lutitarily  condemned  themaelves  to  privacy  and 
obscurity.  But  even  these  will  not  afford  many 
occasions  of  triumph  to  the  philosopher,  for  they 
have  commonly  cither  quitted  that  only  which  they 
thought  themselves  unable  to  hold,  and  prevented 
disgrace  by  resignation ;  or  they  have  been  in- 
duced to  try  new  measures  by  general  incon- 
stancy, which  always  dreams  ot  happiness  in 
novelty^  or  by  a  gloomy  disposition,  which  is  dis- 
gusted m  the  same  dogree  with  every  state,  and 
wishes  every  scene  of  life  to  change  as  soon  as 
it  is  beheld.  Such  men  found  nigh  and  low 
stations  equally  unable  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  a 
distempered  mind,  and  were  unable  to  shelter 
themselves  in  the  closest  retreat  fiom  disappointr 
ment,  solicitude,  and  misery. 

Yet  though  these  admonitions  have  been  thus 
nrglected  by  those,  who  either  enjoyed  riches,  or 
were  able  to  procure  them,  it  is  not  rashly  to  be 
determined  that  they  are  altogether  without  use  ; 
for  since  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  must  be 
confined  to  conditions  comparatively  mean,  and 

{>laced  in  situations  from  which  they  naturally 
ook  up  with  envy  to  the  eminences  before  them, 
those  writers  cannot  be  thought  ill  employed  that 
have  administered  remedies  to  disconti-nt  almost 
universal,  by  showing,  that  what  wi-  cannot  reach 
may  very  well  be  forborne,  that  the  inequality  of 
distribution,  at  which  we  murmur,  is  for  the  most 
part  less  than  it  seems,  and  that  the  greatness, 
which  we  admire  at  a  distance,  has  much  fewer 
advantages,  and  much  less  splendour,  when  we 
are  suflered  to  approach  iL 

It  is  the  business  of  moralists  to  detect  the 
frauds  of  fortune,  and  to  show  that  she  imposes 
upon  the  careless  eye,  by  a  quick  succession  of 
shadows,  which  will  shrink  to  nothing  in  the 
gripe :  that  she  disguises  life  in  extrinsic  oma^ 
mcnts,  which  serve  only  for  show,  and  are  laid 
aside  in  the  hours  of  solitude,  and  of  pleasure ; 
and  that  when  greatness  aspires  eitlier  to  felicity 
or  to  wisdom,  it  shakes  off  those  distinctions 
which  dazzle  the  gazer,  and  awe  the  supplicant 

It  nay  be  remarked,  that  they  whose  condition 
has  «ot  afforded  them  the  light  of  moral  or  reli- 
gions instruction,  and  wlio  collect  all  their  idca^ 
by  their  own  eyes,  and  digest  tlicm  by  their  own 
understandings,  seem  lo  consider  those  who  are 
placed  in  ranks  of  remote  suneriority,  as  almost 
another  and  higher  species  ot  beings.  As  them- 
selves have  known  little  other  misery  than  the 
conseouences  of  want,  they  are  with  difficulty  pcr^ 
suadeu  that  where  tliere  is  weahh  there  can  be 
sorrow,  or  that  those  who  glitter  in  dimity,  and 
glide  along  in  affluence,  can  be  acquainted  with 
pains  and^cares  Uke  those  which  lie  heavy  upon 
the  rest  of  mankind. 

This  prejudice  is,  indeed,  confin  ."d  to  the  low- 
est  meanness,  and  the  darkest  ignorance ;  but  it  is 
so  confined  only  because  others  have  been  shown 
its  folly,  and  its  falsehood,  because  it  has  been 
opposed  in  its  progress  by  history  and  philosophy, 
and  hindered  from  spreading  its  infection  by  pow- 
erful preservatives. 

The  doctrine  of  the  contempt  of  wealth, 
though  it  has  not  been  able  to  extinguish  avarice 
or  ambition,  or  suppress  that  reluctance  with 
which  a  man  passes  nis  days  in  a  state  of  inferi- 
ority, must,  at  least,  have  made  the  lower  condi- 
tions less  grating  and  wearisome,  and  has  conse- 
quently contributed  to  tha  general  security  of 


life,  by  hindering  that  fraud  and  violence,  rapine 
and  arcumvention,  which  must  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  unbounded  eagerness  of  wealth, 
arising  from  an  unshaken  conviction  that  to  be 
rich  is  to  be  happy. 

Whoever  hnas  himself  incited,  by  some  vio- 
lent impulse  of  passion,  to  pursue  riches  as  the 
chief  end  of  being,  must  surely  bo  so  much  alarm 
ed  by  the  successive  admonitions  of  those  whoso 
experience  and  sagacity  have  recommended  them 
as  the  guides  of  mankind,  as  to  stop  and  consider 
whether  he  is  about  to  engage  in  an  undertaking 
that  will  reward  his  toil,  and  to  examine,  before 
he  rushes  to  wealth,  through  right  and  wrong, 
what  it  will  confer  when  he  has  acquired  it;  and 
his  examination  will  seldom  fail  to  repress  his 
ardour,  and  retard  his  violence. 

Wealth  is  nothing  in  itself,  it  is  not  useful  but 
when  it  departs  from  us ;  its  vahie  is  found  only 
in  that  which  it  can  purchase,  which,  if  we  sup* 
pose  it  put  to  its  best  use  by  those  that  possess 
It,  seems  not  much  to  deserve  the  desire  or  envy 
of  a  wise  man.  It  is  certain  that,  with  regard  to 
corporeal  enjoyment,  money  can  neither  open 
new  avenues  to  pleasure,  nor  block  up  the  pas- 
sages of  anguish. 

Disease  and  infirmity  still  continue  to  torture 
and  enfeeble,  perhaps  exasperated  by  luxury,  or 
promoted  by  softness.  Witti  respect  to  the  mind. 
It  has  rarely  been  observed,  that  wealth  contri- 
butes much  to  quicken  the  discernment,  enlarge 
the  capacity,  or  elevate  the  imagination;  but  may, 
by  hiring  flattery,  or  layin^r  diligence  asleep,  con- 
firm error  and  harden  stupidity. 

Wealth  cannot  confer  greatness,  for  nothing 
can  make  that  great,  which  the  decree  of  nature 
has  ordained  to  be  little.  The  bramble  may  be 
placed  in  a  hot^bed,  but  can  never  become  an  oak. 
Even  royalty  itself  is  not  able  to  give  that  dignity 
which  it'happons  not  to  find,  but  oppresses  feeble 
minds,  though  it  may  elevate  the  strong.  The 
world  has  b^en  governed  in  the  name  of  kings, 
whose  existence  has  scarcely  been  perceived  by 
an?  real  efibcts  beyond  their  own  palaces. 

When  therefore  the  desire  of  wealth  is  taking 
hold  of  the  heart,  let  us  look  round  and  see  how 
it  operates  upon  those  whose  industry  or  fortune 
has  obtained  it.  When  we  find  them  oppressed 
with  their  own  abundance,  luxurious  without 
pleasure,  idle  without  ease,  impatient  and  Queru- 
lous in  themselves,  and  despised  or  hated  oy  the 
rest  of  mankind,  we  shall  soon  be  convinced,  that 
if  the  real  wants  of  our  condition  are  satisfied^ 
there  remains  little  to  be  sought  with  solicitudei 
or  desired  with  eagerness. 


No.  59.]    Tuesday,  October  9, 1760. 

£«f  aJi^dffataU  malwm  ptr  verba  Uvrt : 
Hoc  qntrvlam  Proven  Haleyonemfut  fueU. 

Hot  erat  in  $nlo  qnare  Pitantiu*  antra 
Voctfaiigarfi  Lrmnia  »axa  ana. 

StroMfnlat  inclutut  dolor,  atque  enettuat  intua : 
Cagitmr  tt  vires  mtUttplicare  mm.  oviD 

CompUlninr  oft  fivM  r«fipite  to  oar  irrinf ; 
From  htinett  the  wretchfid  Profne  •ought  relief; 
Hence  the  Paenntian  chief  hit  fate  deplores, 
And  rent*  hid  torrow  to  the  Lemnian  ahorea : 
In  vain  by  aecrecy  he  would  aaMiafe 
Oar  caraa  s  eooceal'd  thay  father  tanfold  rsfs.- 

t.  LBWll. 
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It  is  common  to  distinguuh  men  by  the  names 
of  animmlfl  which  they  are  supposed  to  resemble. 
Thus  a  hero  is  frequently  termed  a  lion,  and  a 
statesman  a  fox,  an  extortioner  gains  the  appella- 
tion of  vulture,  and  a  fop  the  title  of  monkey. 
There  is  also  among  the  various  anomalies  of 
character,  which  a  survey  of  the  world  exhibits, 
a  species  of  beings  in  human  form,  which  may 
be  properly  marked  out  as  the  screech-owls  of* 
mankind. 

These  screech-owls  seem  to  be  settled  in  an 
opinion  that  the  great  business  of  life  is  to  com- 
plain, and  that  they  were  born  for  no  other  pur- 
pose tlian  to  disturb  the  happiness  of  others,  to 
iMsen  tlie  little  comforts,  and  shorten  the  short 
pleasures  of  our  condition,  by  painful  remem- 
orances  of  the  past,  or  melancholy  prognostics  of 
the  future ;  their  only  care  is  to  crush  the  rising 
hope,  to  damp  the  kindling  transport,  and  allay 
the  golden  hours  of  gayety  with  die  hateful  dross 
of  grief  and  suspicion. 

To  those  whose  weakness  of  spirits,  or  timidity 
of  temper,  subjects  them  to  impressions  from 
others,  and  who  are  apt  to  sufler  by  fascination, 
and  catch  the  contagion  of  misery,  it  is  extremely 
unhappy  to  live  within  the  compass  of  a  screech- 
owl's  voice ;  for  it  will  oilen  fill  their  ears  in  the 
hour  of  dejection,  terrify  them  with  apprehensions 
which  their  own  thoughts  would  never  have  pro- 
duced, snd  sadden,  by  intruded  sorrows,  tlie  day 
which  might  have  been  passed  in  amusements  oV 
in  business;  it  will  burden  tlie  heart  with  unne- 
cessary discontents,  and  weaken  for  a  time  that 
love  cif  life  which  is  necessary  to  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  any  undertaking. 

Tly»ugh  I  have, like  the  rest  of  mankind,  many 
failings  and  weaknesses,  I  have  not  yet,  by  either 
friends  or  enemies,  been  charged  with  supersti- 
tion; I  never  count  the  company  which  I  enter, 
anc*  I  look  at  the  new  moon  indifierentl^  over 
either  shoulder.  I  have,  like  most  other  philoso- 
phers, often  heard  the  cuckoo  without  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  have  been  sometimes  reproached 
as  fool-hardy  for  not  turning  down  my  eyes  when 
a  raven  flew*  over  my  head.  I  never  go  home  ab- 
ruptly because  a  snake  crosses  my  way,  nor  have 
any  particular  dread  of  a  climactencal  year :  yet  I 
confess  that,  with  all  my  scorn  of  old  women,  and 
their  talcs,  I  consi<ler  it  as  an  unhappy  day  when 
I  happen  to  be  greeted,  in  the  morning,  by  Sus- 
pirius  the  screech-owl. 

I  have  now  knoH*n  Suspirius  fifty-eight  years 
and  four  months,  and  have  never  yet  passed  an 
hour  with  him  in  which  he  has  not  made  some 
attack  upon  my  quiet  When  we  were  first  ac- 
quainteo,  his  great  topic  was  the  misery  of  youth 
without  riches ;  and  whenever  we  walked  out 
together  he  solaced  me  with  a  long  enumeration 
of  pleasures,  which,  as  they  were  beyond  the 
reach  of  my  fortune,  were  without  the  verge  of 
my  desires,  and  which  I  should  never  have  con- 
sidered as  the  objects  of  a  wish,  had  not  his  un- 
aeaaonable  representations  placed  them  in  my 
ngfat 

Another  of  his  topics  is  the  neglect  of  merit, 
with  which  he  never  fails  to  amuse  cvcrj'  man 
whom  he  sees  not  eminently  fortunate.  If  he 
meets  with  a  young  officer,  he  always  informs 
him  of  gentlemen  whose  personal  courage  is  un- 

auestioned,  and  whose    military  skill  qualifies 
lem  i»  command  armies,  that  have,  notwith- 
standing all  their  merit,  groiK-n  old  with  tubal- 1 


tern  commissions.  For  a  genius  in  the  c*  »»rch, 
he  is  always  provided  with  a  curacy  for  Hfe.  The 
lawyer  he  informs  of  many  men  of  great  paits 
and  deep  study,  who  have  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  in  the  courts :  and  meeting  Scre- 
nus  the  physician, "  Ah,  doctor,"  says  he, "  what, 
fli-foot  still,  when  so  many  blockheads  are  rat- 
tling in  their  chariots  7  I  told  you  seven  years 
ago  that  you  would  never  meet  Hith  encourage- 
ment, anil  I  hope  you  will  now  take  more  notice, 
when  I  tell  you  that  your  Greek,  and  your  dili- 
gence, and  your  honesty,  will  never  enable  you 
to  live  like  yonder  apotJiccary,  who  pn^scribes  to 
his  own  shop,  and  laughs  at  ihe  physician.*' 

Suspirius  has,  in  his  time;,  intercepted  fifteen 
authors  in  their  way  to  the  stage ;  persuaded  nine 
and  thirty  merchants  to  retire  from  aproeperous 
trade  for  fear  of  bankniptcy,  broke  ofTa  hundred 
and  thirteen  matches  by  prognostications  of  un- 
happiness.  and  enabled  the  small  pox  to  kill 
nineteen  ladies,  by  perpetual  alarms  of  the  loss 
of  beauty. 

Whenever  my  evil  stars  bring  us  together,  he 
never  fails  to  represent  to  me  the  folly  of  my  pur- 
suits, and  informs  me  that  we  are  much  older 
than  when  we  begun  our  acquaintance,  that  the 
infinnities  of  decrepitude  are  coming  fast  upon 
me,  that  whatever  I  now  get,  I  shall  enjoy  but  a 
little  time,  that  fame  is  to  a  man  tottering  on  the 
edge  of  the  grave  of  verj'  little  importance,  and 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  I  ought  to  look  for 
no  other  pleasures  than  a  good  oinner  and  an 
easy  chair. 

Thus  he  goes  on  in  his  unharmonious  stram, 
displapne  present  miseries,  and  foreboding  more, 
wKTtKSfA^  dtl  ^avan^ooofy  every  syllable  is  loaded 
with  misfortune,  ana  death  is  always  brought 
nearer  to  the  view.  Yet,  what  always  raises  my 
resentment  and  indigriation,  I  do  not  perceive 
that  his  mournful  meditations  have  much  effect 
upon  himselfl  He  talks  and  has  long  talked  of 
calamities,  without  discovering  otherwise  than 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  he  feels  any  of  tho 
evils  which  he  bewails  or  threatens,  but  has  the 
same  habit  of  uttering  lamentations,  as  otfam  of 
telling  stories,  and  falls  into  expressions  of  4 


dolence  for  past,  or  apprehension  of  future  mis- 
chiefs, as  all  men  studious  of  their  ease  have  re- 
course to  those  subjects  upon  which  they  can 
most  fluently  or  copiously  discourse. 

It  is  reported  of^  the  Sybarites,  that  they  de- 
stroyed all  their  cocks,  that  they  might  dream 
out  their  morning  dreams  without  disturbance. 
Though  I  would  not  so  far  promote  effeminacy 
as  to  propose  the  Sybarites  for  an  example,  yet 
since  Uiere  is  no  man  so  corrupt  or  foolish,  but 
something  useful  may  be  learnt  from  him,  I 
could  wish  tliat,  in  imitation  of  a  people  not  of^ 
ten  to  be  copied,  some  regulations  might  be  made 
to  exclude  screech-owls  from  all  company,  as 
tlie  enemies  of  mankind,  and  confine  them  to 
some  proper  receptacle,  where  they  may  minglo 
sighs  at  leisure,  and  thicken  tlie  gloom  of  one 
another. 

Thiju  prophet  of  erilj  says  Homer*s  Agamem- 
non, thou  never  fortfUfnt  me  good^  but  the  joy  of  thy 
heart  is  to  jn-editt  mhfortune$.  Whoever  is  of  the 
same  temper,  might  there  find  the  means  of  in- 
dulging his  thoughts,  and  improving  his  vein  of 
denunciation,  and  the  flock  of  screech-owls, 
might  hoot  together  without  injury  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.    Yet,  thoi^  1  hare  so*  little  kindness 
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for  this  dark  generationi  I  am  very  far  from  in- 
tending to  debar  the  soft  and  tender  mind  from 
the  privilege  of  complaining,  when  the  sigh  arises 
from  the  desire  not  of  giving  pain,  but  of  gaining 
ease.  To  hear  complaints  with  patience,  even 
when  complaints  are  vain,  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  friendship ;  and  though  it  thust  be  allowed  that 
ho  suffers  nrast  like  a  hero  that  hides  his  grief  in 
silence, 

Spem  vuttannudat,  prtmit  altvm  corde  doUrewi. 

HU  outward  smilo«  conccard  bu  inward  tmart. 

DRVDCN. 

yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  who  complains 
acts  like  a  mail,  like  a  social  being,  who  looks  for 
help  from  his  fellow-creatures.  Pity  is  to  many 
of  the  unhappy  a  source  of  comfort  in  hopeless 
distress,  as  it  contributes  to  recommend  them  to 
themselves,  by  proving  that  they  have  not  lost 
the  regard  of  others  ;  and  heaven  seems  to  indi- 
cate the  duty  even  of  barren  compassion,  by  in- 
clining us  to  weep  for  evils  which  we  cannot 
remedy. 


No.  60.]  Saturday,  OoroBca  13,  1750. 

-^id  »it  pulehrutn  quid  turpe^  quid  utile,  quidnonf 
Ptemiiu  ae  wulims  Ckrjnppo  et  Crmntore  dieit. 

■oa. 

Whose  works  the  beautiful  and  base  contain, 

or  vice  and  rirtue  more  instructive  rules, 

Than  all  the  sober  sages  of  the  schools.  r  sancis. 

All  ioy  or  sorrow  for  the  happiness  or  calamities 
of  others  is  produced  by  an  act  of  the  imagina- 
tion, that  realizes  the  event  however  fictitious,  or 
approximates  it  however  remote,  by  placing  us, 
for  a  time,  in  the  condition  of  him  wnose  fortune 
we  contemplate ;  so  that  we  feel,  while  the  de- 
ception lasts,  whatever  motions  would  be  excited 
by  the  same  good  or  evil  liappening  to  ourselves. 

Our  pusions  are  therefore  more  strongly  mov- 
ed, in  proportion  as  we  can  more  readUy  adopt 
the  pain  0r  pleasure  proposed  to  our  minds,  by 
reooffnifeiilg  tncm  as  once  our  own,  or  consider- 
ing tbemu  naturally  incident  to  our  state  of  life. 
It  IS  not  easy  for  the  most  artful  writer  to  ^ve  us 
an  interest  in  happiness  or  misery,  which  we 
think  ourselves  never  likely  to  tcel,  and  with 
which  we  have  never  yet  been  made  acquainted. 
Histories  of  the  downfall  of  kingdoms,  and  revo- 
lutions of  empires,  a  re  read  with  great  tranquillity : 
the  imperial  tragedy  pleases  common  auditors  only 
by  its  pomp  of  ornament  and  grandeur  of  ideas ; 
and  the  men  whose  faculties  have. been  engrossed 
by  business,  and  whose  heart  never  fluttered  but 
at  the  rise  or  fall  of  stocks,  wonders  how  the  at- 
tention can  be  seized,  or  the  affection  agitated, 
by  a  tale  of  love. 

Those  parallel  circumstances  and  kindred  ima- 
ges to  which  we  readily  conform  our  minds,  are, 
above  all  other  writings,  to  be  found  in  narratives 
of  the  lives  of  particular  persons ;  and  tlierefore 
no  speci'^s  of  writing  seems  more  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation than  biography,  since  none  can  be  more 
delightful  or  more  useful,  none  cau  more  cer- 
tainly enchain  the  heart  by  irresistible  interest, 
or  more  widely  difilise  instruction  to  every  diver- 
•iiv  of  condition. 

1'he  general  and  rapid  narratives  of  history, 
which  involve  a  thouiand  fi>rtunes  in  the  busi- 


ness of  a  day,  and  compIicatfB  inmiinerable  inci» 
dents  in  one  great  transaction,  afllbrd  few  lessone 
applicable  to  private  life,  which  derives  its  com- 
forts  and  its  wretchedness  from  the  ri^ht  or  wrong 
management  of  things,  which  notluug  but  their 
frequency  makes  considerable,  Pana  H  nonjiuni 
quotidUf  savs  Pliny,  and  whidi  can  have  no  place 
in  those  relations  which  never  descend  below  the 
consultation  of  senates,  the  motions  of  anniesy 
and  the  schemes  of  conspirators. 

I  have  often  thought  that  there  has  rarely  pass* 
ed  a  life  of  which  a  judicious  and  faithful  narrative 
would  not  be  useful.  For,  not  only  every  man 
has,  in  the  mighty  mass  of  the  wotld^  ereat  num- 
bers in  the  same  condition  with  himself,  to  whom 
his  mistakes  and  miscarria^s,  escapes  and  expe- 
dients, would  be  of  immediate  and  apparent  use ; 
but  there  is  such  a  uniformity  in  the  state  of  man, 
considered  apart  from  adventitious  and  separable 
decorations  and  disguises,  that  there  is  scarce  any 
possibility  of  good  or  ill,  but  is  common  to  human 
kind.  A  great  part  of  tlie  time  of  those  who  are 
placed  at  uie  greatest  distance  by  fortune,  or  by 
temper,  must  unavoidably  pass  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  though,  when  the  claims  of  nature  are 
satisfied,  caprice^  and  vanity,  and  acddent,  begin 
to  produce  discnminations  and  peculiarities,  yet 
the  eye  is  not  very  heedful  or  quick,  which  cannot 
discover  the  same  causes  still  terminating  their 
influence  in  the  same  efiects,  though  sometimes 
accelerated,  sometimes  retarded,  or  perplexed  by 
multiplied  combinations.  We  are  all  prompted 
by  the  sanie  motives,  all  deceived  by  the  same 
falfades,  all  animated  by  hope,  obstructed  by  dan- 
ger, entangled  bv  desire,  and  seduced  by  pleasure. 

It  is  freciuently  objected  to  relations  of  particu- 
lar lives,  tnat  they  are  not  distinguished  by  any 
striking  or  wonderful  vicissitudes.  The  scholar, 
who  passed  his  life  among  his  books,  the  mer 
chant,  who  conducted  only  liis  own  afiairs,  the 
priest,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  not  extended 
beyond  that  of  nis  duty,  are  considered  as  no  pro 
per  objects  of  public  regard,  however  they  might 
nave  excelled  m  their  several  stations,  whatevei 
might  have  been  their  leaminj^,  integrity,  and  pi- 
etv.  But  this  notion  arises  from  false  measures 
of  excellence  and  dignity,  and  must  be  eradicated 
by  considering,  that,  in  the  esteem  of  uncorrupted 
reason,  what  is  of  most  use  is  of  most  value. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  improper  to  take  honest  ad« 
vantages  of  prejudice,  and  to  gain  attention  by  a 
celebrated  name ;  but  the  business  of  the  biogra 
pher  is  oflen  to  pass  slightly  over  those  perform 
ances  and  incidents,  which  produce  vulgar  great* 
ness,  to  lead  tlie  thoughts  into  domestic  privacies, 
and  display  tlie  minute  details  of  daily  life,  where 
exterior  appendages  are  cast  aside,  and  men  ex- 
cel each  other  only  by  prudence  and  by  virtue. 
The  account  of  Thuanus  is,  with  great  propriety, 
said  by  its  author  to  have  been  written,  that  it 
mi^ht  lay  open  to  posterity  the  private  and  fa- 
miliar character  of  that  man,  ayus  wgenium  et 
candortm  ex  ipsius  tcriptis  nint  oUm  gember  mtre- 
ftert,  whose  candour  and  genius  will  to  the  end  of 
time  be  by  his  writings  preserved  in  admiration. 

There  are  many  invisible  circumstances  which, 
whether  we  read  as  inquirers  afler  natural  or  mo- 
ral knowledge,  whether  we  intend  to  enlarge  our 
science,  or  increase  our  virtue,  are  more  import- 
ant than  public  occurrences.  Thus  Sallust,  the 
great  master  of  nature,  has  not  forgotten  in  hie 
account  of  CatAline,  to  remark,  that  kit  weUr  isef 
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noio  quick^  and  again  stoWf  as  an  indication  of  a 
mind  revolving  something  with  violent  commo- 
tion. Thus  the  story  of  Melancthon  affords  a 
striking  lecture  on  the  value  of  time,  by  informing 
us,  that  when  he  made  an  appointment,  he  ex- 
pected not  only  the  hour  but  the  minute  to  be 
fixed,  that  the  day  mi^ht  not  run  out  in  the  idleness 
of  suspense :  and  all  the  plans  and  enterprises 
of  De  Witt  are  now  of  less  importance  to  the 
world  than  that  part  of  his  pergonal  character, 
which  represents  him  as  careful  qfhis  heaUkf  and 
negligent  ofhh  life. 

But  biography  has  oflen  been  allotted  to  writ- 
ers who  seem  very  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  their  task,  or  very  negligent  about  the  perform- 
ance. They  rarely  afibhl  any  other  account  than 
might  be  collected  from  public  papers,  but  ima< 
gine  themselves  writing  a  life  wnen  they  exhibit 
a  chronological  series  of  actions  or  preferments ; 
and  so  little  regard  the  manners  or  behaviour  of 
their  heroes,  that  more  knowledge  may  be  gained 
of  a  man^s  real  character,  by  a  short  conversation 
with  one  of  his  servants,  than  from  a  formal  and 
studied  narrative,  begun  with  his  pedigree,  and 
ended  with  his  funeral. 

If  now  and  then  they  condescend  to  inform  the 
worid  of  particular  facts,  thej  are  not  always  so 
happy  as  to  select  the  most  important  I  know 
not  well  what  advantage  posterity  can  receive 
from  the  only  circumstance  dv  which  Tickell  has 
distinguishea  Addison  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
the  irregularity  o/tUspdse :  nor  can  I  think  my- 
self overpaid  for  the  time  spent  in  reading  the  life 
of  Malherb,  by  being  enabled  to  relate,  afler  the 
learned  biographer,  that  Malherb  had  two  predo- 
minant opinions ;  one,  that  the  looseness  of  a 
single  woman  might  destroy  all  her  boast  of  an- 
cient descent ;  the  other,  that  the  French  bee- 
gars  made  use  very  improperiy  and  barbarously 
of  the  phrase  nobU  Gentlenum,  because  either 
word  included  the  sense  of  both. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  natural  reasons  why 
these  narratives  are  often  written  by  such  as  were 
not  Hkely  to  give  much  instruction  or  delight,  and 
why  most  accounts  of  particular  persons  are  bar- 
ren and  useless.  If  a  life  be  delayed  till  interest 
and  envy  are  at  an  end,  we  may  hope  for  impar- 
tialitv,  but  must  expect  little  intelligence ;  for  the 
incidents  which  give  excellence  to  biography  are 
of  a  volatile  and  evanescent  kind,  such  as  soon 
c^scape  the  memory,  and  are  rarely  transmitted 
by  tradition.  We  know  how  few  can  portray 
a*  living  acquaintance,  except  by  his  most  promi- 
nent and  observable  particularities,  and  the  grosser 
features  of  his  mind ;  and  it  may  be  easily  ima- 
eincd  how  much  of  this  little  knowledge  may  be 
lost  in  imparting  it,  and  how  soon  a  succession 
of  copies  will  lose  all  resemblance  of  the  original 

If  the  biographer  writes  from  personal  know- 
ledge, and  makes  haste  to  gratify  the  public  cu- 
riosity, there  is  danger  least  his  interest,  his  fear, 
his  ^titudo,  or  his  tenderness,  overpower  his 
fidehty,  and  tempt  htm  to  conceal,  if  not  to  invent 
There  are  many  who  think  it  an  act  of  piety  to 
hide  the  faults  or  failings  of  their  friends,  even 
when  they  can  no  longer  suffer  by  their  detection ; 
we  therefore  see  whole  ranks  of  characters  adorn- 
ed with  uniform  panegyric,  and  not  to  be  known 
from  one  another,  but  by  extrinsic  and  casual 
circumstances.  "  Let  me  remember,"  says  Hale, 
**  when  I  find  myself  inclined  to  pity  a  criminal, 
that  there  is  likewise  a  pity  due  to  the  country.** 


If  we  owe  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
there  is  yet  more  respect  to  be  paid  to  knowledge, 
to  virtue,  and  to  truth. 
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Fminu  honor  Jnvmtf  et  menimx  imfamim  terret 
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FalM  praiae  cui  charm,  unreal  thame  control,— 
Wlioui,  but  a  viciouit  or  a  sickly  aoul  ? —       raAMCis 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
It  is  extremely  vexatious  to  a  man  of  easer  and 
thirety  curiosity  to  be  placed  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  fountain  of  intelligence,  and  not  only 
never  to  receive  the  current  of  report  ti!!  it  has  sa- 
tiated the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  but  at  last 
to  find  it  mudded  in  its  course,  and  corrupted  with 
taints  or  mixtures  from  every  channel  through 
which  it  flowed. 

One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  my  life  is  to  hear 
what  passes  in  the  world,  to  know  what  are  the 
schemes  of  the  politic,  the  aims  of  the  busy,  and 
the  hopes  of  the  ambitious ;  what  chances  ol*  pub- 
lic measures  are  approaching ;  who  is  likely  to 
be  crushed  in  the  collision  of  parties ;  who  is 
climbing  to  the  top  of  power,  and  who  is  tottering 
on  the  precipice  of  disgrace.  But  as  it  is  very 
common  for  us  to  desire  most  what  we  are  least 
qualified  to  obtain,  I  have  suffered  this  appetite 
of  news  to  outgrow  all  the  gratifications  which 
my  present  situation  can  anbrd  it;  for  being 
placed  in  a  remote  country,  I  am  condemned  al- 
ways to  confound  the  future  with  the  past, 
to  form  prognostications  of  events  no  longer 
doubtful,  and  to  conftider  the  expediency  of 
schemes  already  executed  or  defeated.  1  am 
perplexed  with  a  perpetual  deception  in  my  pros- 
pects, like  a  man  pointing  his  telescope  at  a  re- 
mote star,  which  before  the  light  reaches  his  eye 
has  forsaken  the  place  from  which  it  was  emitted. 

The  mortification  of  being  thus  always  behind 
the  active  worid  in  my  reflections  anc  disooTe* 
ries,  is  exceedingly  aggravated  by  the  pAnlaaee 
of  those  whose  health,  or  business,  or  pleasure, 
brings  them  hither  from  London.  For,  Without 
considering  the  insuperable  disadvantages  of  mr 
condition,  and  the  unavoidable  ignorance  which 
absence  must  produce,  they  of\en  treat  mc  with 
the  utmost  superciliousness  of  contempt,  for  not 
knowing  what  no  human  sa^niicity  can  discover ; 
and  sometimes  seem  to  consider  me  as  a  wretch 
scarcely  worthy  of  human  converee,  when  I  hap- 
pen to  talk  of  the  fortune  of  a  bankrupt,  or  pro- 
pose the  healths  of  the  dead,  when  I  warn  them 
of  mischiefs  already  incurred,  or  wish  for  mea- 
sures that  have  been  lately  token.  They  seem 
to  attribute  to  the  superiority  of  their  intellects 
what  they  only  owe  to  the  accident  of  their  con- 
ditions, and  think  themselves  indisputably  entitled 
to  aire  of  insolence  and  anthority,  when  they  find 
another  ignorant  of  facts,  which,  because  they 
echoed  in  the  streets  of  London,  they  suppose 
eoually  public  in  all  other  places,  and  known 
where  they  could  neither  be  seen,  related,  nor 
conjectured. 

To  this  haughtiness  they  are  mdeed  too  much 
encouraged  by  the  respect  which,  they  receive 
amongst  us,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
oome  'from  London.    For  no  sooner  is  the  aiw 
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rival  of  one  of  these  clisseminaton  of  knowledsrc 
known  in  the  country,  than  we  crowd  about  him 
from  every  quarter,  and  by  innumerable  inquiries 
flatter  him  into  an  opinion  of  his  own  importance. 
Ue  sees  himself  surrounded  by  multitudes,  who 
propose  their  doubts,  and  refer  their  controver- 
sies, to  him,  as  to  a  being  descended  from  som(/ 
nobler  re^n,  and  he  grows  on  a  sudden  oracu- 
lous  and  infallible,  solves  all  difBculties,  and  sets 
all  objections  at  defiance. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  great  reason  for  sus- 
pecting, that  they  sometimes  take  advantage  of 
this  reverential  modesty,  and  impose  upon  rustic 
understandings,  with  a  false  show  of  universal 
intelligence ;  for  I  do  not  find  that  they  are  will- 
ing to  own  Uiemselves  ignorant  of  any  thing,  or 
that  they  dismiss  anv  inquirer  with  a  positive  and 
decisive  answer.  T^he  court,  the  city,  the  park, 
and  exchange,  are  to  those  men  of  unbounded 
observation  equally  familiar,  and  they  are  alike 
ready  to  tell  the  hour  at  which  stocks  will  rise,  or 
the  ministry  be  changed. 

A  short  residence  at  London  entitles  a  man  to 
knowledge,  to  wit,  to  politeness,  and  to  a  despot- 
ic and  dictatorial  power  of  prescribing  to  the  rude 
multitude,  whom  ne  condescends  to  honour  with 
a  biennial  visit;  yet,  I  know  not  well  upon  what 
motives,  I  have  lately  found  myself  inclined  to 
cavil  at  this  prescription,  and  to  doubt  whether  it 
be  not,  on  some  occasions,  proper  to  withhold  our 
veneration,  till  we  arc  more  authentically  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  the  claimant. 

It  is  well  remembered  here,  that,  about  seven 
years  ago,  one  Frolic,  a  tall  boy,  with  lank  hair, 
remarkable  for  stealing  es^s,  and  sucking  them, 
was  taken  from  the  school  in  this  parish,  and  sent 
up  to  London  to  study  the  law.  As  he  had  given 
amongst  us  no  proofs  of  a  genius  designed  by 
nature  for  extraordinary  penormances.  he  was, 
from  the  time  of  his  departure,  totally  torgotten, 
nor  was  there  any  talk  of  his  vices  or  virtues,  his 
good  or  his  ill  fortune,  till  last  summer  a  report 
burst  upon  us,  that  Mr.  Frolic  was  comedown  in 
the  first  post-chaise  which  this  village  had  seen, 
having  travelled  with  such  rapidity  that  one  of  his 
postilioiu  had  broken  his  leg,  and  another  nar^ 
rowly  escaped  suffocation  in  a  quicksand ;  but 
that  Mr.  Frolic  seemed  totally  unconcerned,  for 
such  things  were  never  heeded  at  London. 

Mr.  Frolic  next  day  appeared  among  the  gen- 
tlemen at  their  weekly  meeting  on  the  bowfing- 
ffrecn,  and  now  were  seen  the  effects  of  a  Lon- 
don education.  His  dress,  his  language,  his 
ideas,  were  all  new,  and  he  did  not  much  endea- 
vour to  conceal  his  contempt  of  every  thing  that 
difiered  from  the  opinions,  or  practice  of  tlie 
modish  world.  He  showed  us  tne  deformity  of 
our  skirts  and  sleeves,  informed  us  where  hats 
of  the  proper  size  were  to  be  sold,  and  recom- 
mendea  to  us  the  reformation  of  a  thousand  ab- 
surdities in  our  clothes,  our  cookery,  and  our 
conversation.  When  any  of  his  phrases  were 
unintelligible,  he  could  not  suppress  the  joy  of 
confessed  superiority,  but  frequently  delayed  the 
explanation,  that  he  might  enjoy  his  triumph  over 
our  barbarity. 

When  ho  iS  pleased  to  entertain  us  with  a  story, 
he  takes  care  to  crowd  into  it  names  of  streeu, 
squares,  and  buildings,  with  which  he  knows  we 
are  unacquainted.  The  favourite  topics  of  his 
discourse  are  the  pranks  of  drunkards,  and  the 
tricks  put  upon  ooimtry  gcsiUemeD  by  porters  and 


link-boys.  When  he  is  with  ladies,  he  teWs  them 
of  the  innumerable  pleasures  to  which  he  can  in* 
troducc  them  ;  but  never  fails  to  hint  how  much 
they  will  be  deficient,  at  their  first  arrival,  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  town.  What  it  is  to  knew  the 
totm,  he  has  not  indeed  hitherto  informed  us, 
though  there  is  no  phrase  so  frequent  in  his 
mouth,  nor  any  science  which  he  appears  to  think 
of  so  great  a  value,  or  so  difficult  attainment 

Btit  my  curiosity  hos  been  most  encaged  by 
the  recital  of  his  own  adventures  and  achieve- 
ments. I  have  heard  of  the  union  of  various  cha- 
ractera  in  single  per5ion8,but  never  met  with  such 
a  constellation  of  great  qualities  as  this  man*8 
narrative  affords.  Whatever  has  distinguished 
the  hero ;  whatever  has  elevated  the  wit ;  w  hat* 
ever  has  endeared  the  lover,  are  all  concentrated 
in  Mr.  Frolic,  whose  life  has,  for  seven  years, 
been  a  regular  interchange  of  intrigues,  danceni, 
and  waggeries,  and  who  has  distinguished  him- 
self in  every  character  that  can  be  feared,  envied, 
or  admired. 

I  question  whether  all  the  officera  of  the  royal 
navy  can  brinff  togetb«>r,  from  all  their  journals, 
a  collection  ofso  many  wondeiful  escapes  as  this 
man  has  known  upon  the  Thames,  on  which  be 
has  been  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  timej  on 
the  point  of  perishing,  sometimes  by  ihn  tcrrora 
of  foolish  women  in  the  same  boat,  ponret'mes 
by  his  own  acknowledged  imprudence  in  passing 
the  river  in  the  dark,  and  sometimes  by  sliootinff 
the  bridge  under  which  be  has  rencountered 
mountainous  waves  and  dreadful  cataracts. 

Nor  less  has  been  his  temerity  by  land,  nor 
fewer  bis  hazards.  He  has  reeled  with  giddi- 
ness on  the  top  of  the  monument ;  he  has  crossed 
the  street  amidst  the  rush  of  coaches ;  he  has 
been  surrounded  b^'  robbers  without  number; 
he  has  headed  parties  at  the  playhouse ;  he  has 
scaled  the  windows  of  every  toast,  of  whatever 
condition ;  he  has  been  hunted  for  whole  wintera 
by  his  rivals ;  he  has  slept  upon  bulks,  he  has 
cut  chairs,  he  has  bilked  coachmen  ;  he  has  re- 
scued his  friends  from  the  bailiffs  ;  has  knocked 
down  the  constable,  has  bullied  the  justice,  and 
performed  many  other  exploits,  that  have  filled 
the  town  witli  wonder  ana  with  merriment 

But  yet  greater  is  the  fame  of  his  understand- 
ing than  his  bravery  \  for  he  informs  us,  that  he 
is,  at  London,  the  established  arbitrator  of  all 
points  of  honour,  and  the  decisive  judee  of  all 
performances  of  genius ;  that  no  musical  per^ 
former  is  in  reputation  till  the  opinion  of  Frolic 
has  ratified  his  pretensions;  that  the  theatres 
suspend  their  sentence  till  he  begins  the  clap  or 
hiss,  in  which  all  are  proud  to  concur ;  tliat  no 
public  entertainment  has  failed  or  succeeded,  but 
because  he  opposed  or  favoured  it ;  that  all  con- 
troveraies  at  tiie  caming-table  arc  referred  to  his 
determination  ;  tnat  he  adjusts  the  ceremonial  at 
every  ossembly,  and  prescribes  every  fashion  of 
pleasure  or  of  dress. 

With  every  man  whose  name  ocnire  in  the 
papera  of  the  day,  he  is  intimately  acquainted ; 
and  there  are  very  few  posts,  either  in  the  state 
or  army,  of  which  he  has  not  more  or  less  influ- 
enced the  disposal.  He  has  been  very  frequently 
consulted  both  upon  war  and  peace ;  but  the  time 
is  not  yet  come  when  the  nation  shall  know  how 
much  It  is  indebted  to  the  genius  of  Frolic 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  declarations,  I 
cannot  hitherto  perauade  myself  to  see  that  Mr. 
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Frolic  has  more  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  oouiBge, 
than  the  rest  of  inankind,  or  that  any  uncommon 
enlargement  of  his  faculties  has  happened  in  the 
lime  of  his  absence.  For  when  he  talks  on  suh> 
jects  known  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  has 
no  advantage  over  us,  but  by  catches  of  inter- 
ruption, briskness  of  interrojE^ation,  and  pcrtness 
of  contempt ;  and  therefore  if  he  has  stunned  the 
world  witn  his  name,  and  gained  a  place  in  the 
first  ranks  of  humanity,  I  cannot  but  conclude, 
that  cither  a  little  understanding  confers  emi- 
nence at  I^ondon,  or  that  Mr.  Frolic  thinks  us 
unworthy  of  the  exertion  of  his  powers,  or  that 
his  faculties  arc  benumbed  by  rural  stupidity,  as 
the  macnctic  needle  loses  its  animation  in  the 
polar  climes. 

I  would  not,  however,  like  many  hasty  philo- 
eophera,  search  after  the  cause  till  I  am  certain 
of  the  effixt ;  and  therefore  I  desire  to  be  inform- 
ed, whether  you  have  yet  heard  the  great  name 
of  Mr.  Frolic  If  he  is  celebrated  by  other 
tongues  than  his  own,  I  shall  willingly  propagate 
his  praise;  but  if  he  has  swelled  amongst  us 
with  empty  boasts,  and  honours  conferred  only 
by  himseld,  I  shall  treat  him  nnth  rustic  sincerity, 
and  drive  him  as  an  impostor  from  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  to  some  region  of  more  credulity. 
I  am,  dec 

RURICOLA. 


No.  62.]   Saturday,  October  20,  1750. 

ifime  tffo  7Vtpfo<rmt  atptrtm  emucendere  emmUf 
MiHt  in  i(enotam  qui  rude  atmen  kmmwm : 

Jftme  'go  Mticm  vtUem  frttnart  draeonea^ 
QMa#  kmlmit  fuwiena  arrr,  Coriutke,  <«« ; 

Ifmne  tgojttcitMMa  optnrem  attmere  pennoMf 

Siv*  tumat  Paraeu  f  DudnU,  atve  tuas,  ovio. 

Now  would  I  mount  hii  car,  whose  bovnt^oui  hand 

Pint  ROwed  with  teftminip  M>«d  the  furrow'd  laud  ; 

Now  to  MedeaN  draf  od«  fix  my  reina. 

That  iwiAly  hore  her  from  Corinthian  plaini ; 

Now  on  Dwdalian  waxen  pinions  fttray, 

Of  tboae  which  wafted  Peraeua  on  hia  way. 

r.  LEWIS. 
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Sir, 


I  AM  a  young  woman  of  a  very  large  fortune, 
which,  if  my  parents  would  have  been  persuaded 
to  comply  with  the  rules  and  customs  of  the  po- 
lite part  of  mankind,  might  long  since  have  raised 
me  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  female  world  ; 
but  so  strangely  have  thoy  hitherto  contrived  to 
waste  my  lite,  that  I  am  now  on  the  borders  of 
twenty,  without  having  ever  danced  but  at  our 
monthly  assembly,  or  been  toasted  but  among  a 
few  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  or  seen  any 
company  in  which  it  was  worth  a  wish  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

My  father  having  impaired  his  patrimony  in 
■oliciting  a  place  at  court,  at  lost  grew  wise 
enough  to  cease  his  pursuit ;  and,  to  repair  the 
consequences  of  expensive  attendance  and  negli- 
gence of  his  affairs,  married  a  lady  much  older 
than  himself,  who  had  lived  in  the  fashionable 
world  till  she  was  considered  as  an  incumbrance 
upon  parties  of  pleasure,  and  as  I  can  collect  from 
incidental  infonnations,  retired  from  gay  assem- 
blies just  time  enough  to  escape  the  mortification 
of  universal  neglect. 


She  was,  however,  still  rich,  and  not  yet  wrin- 
kled ;  my  father  was  too  distressfully  embarrass- 
ed to  tlunk  much  on  any  thing  but  the  means  o( 
extrication,  and  though  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
wanted  the  delicacy  which  polite  conversation 
will  always  produce  in  understandings  not  re- 
markably defective,  yet  he  was  contented  with  a 
match,  by  which  he  might  be  set  free  from  incon- 
veniences that  would  have  destroyed  all  the  plea^ 
siires  of  imagination,  and  taken  from  softness  and 
beauty  the  power  of  delighting. 

As  they  were  both  somewhat  disgusted  with 
their  treatment  in  tlie  world,  and  married,  though 
without  any  dislike  of  each  other,  yet  principally 
for  the  sake  of  setting  themselves  (nm  from  de- 
pendence on  caprice  or  fashion,  they  soon  retired 
mto  the  country,  and  devoted  their  lives  to  rural 
business  and  diversions. 

They  had  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  change 
of  their  situation ;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  so 
long  been  tormented  by  neglect  and  disappoint- 
ment, was  hore  gratified  with  every  honour  that 
could  be  paid  them.  Their  long  familiarity  with 
public  Ufe,  made  them  the  oracles  of  all'  thosB 
who  aspired  to  intelligence  or  poUteness.  My 
father  dictated  politics,  my  mother  prescribed  the 
mode,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  entitle  any  family 
to  some  consideration,  that  they  were  known  to 
visit  at  Mrs.  Courtly^s. 

In  this  state  they  were,  to  speak  io  the  style  of 
novelists,  made  happy  by  the  birth  of  your  cop- 
n>spondent.  My  parents  had  no  other  child,  I 
was  therefore  not  brow-beaten  by  a  saucy  bro- 
ther, or  lost  in  a  multitude  of  co-heiresses,  whose 
fortunes  being  e<^ual,  would  probably  have  con- 
ferred equal  ment,  and  procured  equal  regard ; 
and  as  my  mother  was  now  old,  my  understand- 
ing and  my  person  had  fair  play,  my  inquiries 
were  not  checked,  my  advances  towanls  import 
ance  were  not  repressed,  and  I  was  soon  stiftp- 
ed  to  tell  my  own  opinions,  and  early  accustoiD- 
ed  to  hear  my  own  praises. 

By  these  accidental  advantages  I  was  moch 
exalted  above  the  young  ladies  with  whom  I  con- 
versed, and  was  treated  by  them  with  great  defer- 
ence. I  saw  none  who  did  not  seem  to  confess 
my  superiority,  and  to  be  held  in  awe  by  tfie 
splendour  of  my  appearance ;  for  the  fondness  of 
my  father  made  him  pleased  to  see  me  dressed, 
and  my  mother  had  no  vanity  nor  expenses  to 
hinder  her  from  concurring  with  his  inclination. 

Thu.s,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  lived  without  much  de- 
sire after  any  thing  beyond  the  circle  of  our  visits; 
and  here  I  should  have  quietly  continued  to  poiv 
tion  out  my  time  among  my  books  and  my  neodle, 
and  my  company,  had  not  my  curiosity  been 
every  moment  excited  by  the  conversation  of  my 
parents,  who,  whenever' they  sit  down  to  familiar 
prattle,  and  endeavour  the  entertainment  of  each 
other,  immediately  transport  themselves  to  Lon- 
don, and  relate  some  adventure  in  a  hackney 
coach,  some  frolic  at  a  masquerade,  some  convert 
sation  in  tlic  Park,  or  some  quarrel  at  an  assem- 
bly, diiiplay  the  magnificence  of  a  birth-night, 
relate  the  conquests  of  maids  of  honour,  or  give 
a  history  of  diversions,  shows,  and  entertain- 
ments, which  I  had  never  known  but  from  their 
accounts. 

I  am  so  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  |Ofay 
world,  that  I  can  relate,  with  great  punctuality, 
the  lives  of  all  the  last  race  of  wits  and  beauties; 
can  enumerate,  with  exact  chronology,  the  wholo 
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succession  of  celeliratod  singers,  musicians,  trairr- 
dians,  coinediann,  and  harl(.>quin? ;  can  tell  to  Ui»' 
last  twenty  years  all  the  changes  oiTntthions ;  and 
am,  indeed,  a  complcle  antiquary  with  respt^ct  to 
hcad-dre!>9e!s  dances,  and  operas. 

You  will  easily  imagine,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I 
CtmKl  not  hear  these  narrativoB,  for  sixteen  years 
tofrcther,  without  suffering  some  impressions,  and 
wishing  myself  nearer  to  thoso  places  where  every 
hour  brings  some  new  pleasure,  and  Hfe  is  diversi- 
tied  with  an  inexhauated  succession  of  felidty. 

I  indeed  often  asked  my  mother  why  she  fefla 
place  which  she  recollected  with  so  much  delight, 
%nd  why  she  did  not  visit  London  once  a  year, 
like  some  other  ladies,  and  initiate  me  iii  the 
world  by  showing  me  its  amusements,  its  gran- 
deur, and  its  variety.  But  she  always  told  me 
that  the  days  which  she  had  swn  were  such  as 
will  never  come  again,  tliat  all  diveision  is  now 
degenerated,  that  the  conversation  of  the  present 
ago  is  insipid,  that  tlu-ir  fashions  are  unbecoming, 
their  customs  absurd,  and  their  morals  comipt ; 
that  there  is  no  ray  left  of  the  genius  which  en- 
lightened Che  times  that  she  remembers ;  that  no 
one  who  had  seen,  or  heard,  the  ancient  perform- 
ers, would  be  mble  to  bear  the  bunglers  of  this 
despicable  ajpe:  and  that  there  is  now  neither 
politeness,  nor  pleasure,  nor  virtue,  in  the  world. 
She  tlierefore  assures  me  that  she  consults  my 
happiness  by  keeping  me  at  home,  for  I  should 
now  find  nothing  but  vexation  and  disgust,  and 
she  should  be  ashamed  to  see  me  pleased  with 
such  fopperies  and  trifles,  as  take  uptlie  thoughts 
of  the  present  set  of  young  people. 

With  this  answer  I  was  kept  quiet  for  several 
years,  and  thought  it  no  great  inconvenience  to 
he  confined  to  the  country,  till  last  summer  a 
young  gentleman  and  hia  sister  came  down  to 
pass  a  few  months  with  one  of  our  neighbourn. 
They  had  generally  no  great  regard  for  the 
country  ladies^  but  distingiiished  me  by  a  parti- 
cular complaisance,  and  as  we  grew  intimate 
gave  mc  such  a  detail  of  the  elegance,  the  splen- 
dour, the  mirth,  the  happiness  of  the  toH-n,  that 
I  am  resolved  to  be  no  longer  buried  in  ignorance 
and  obscurity,  hut  to  share  with  other  wits  the 
joy  of  being  admired,  and  divide  with  other  beau- 
tics  the  empire  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  find,  Mr.  Rambler,  upon  a  deliberate 
and  impartial  comparison,  that  I  am  excelled  by 
Belinda  in  beauty,  in  wit,  in  judgment,  in  know- 
ledge, or  in  any  thing,  but  a  kind  of  gay,  lively 
familiarity,  by  which  she  mingl(>6  with  strangers 
as  with  persons  long  acquainted,  and  which  ena- 
bles her  to  display  her  powers  without  any  ob- 
struction, hesitation,  or  confusion.  Yet  she  can 
relate  a  thousand  civilities  paid  to  her  in  public, 
can  produce,  from  a  hundred  lovers,  letters  filled 
with  praises,  protestations,  eciCijics,  and  despair ; 
has  been  handed  l>y  dukes  to  her  chair ;  has  been 
the  occasion  of  innumerable  quarrels;  has  paid 
twenty  visits  in  an  ailemoon ;  been  invited  to  six 
balls  m  an  evening,  and  been  forced  to  retire  to 
lodgings  in  the  country  from  the  importunity  of 
courtship,  and  the  fatigue  of  pleasure. 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  will  stay  here  no 
longer.  I  have  at  last  prevailed  upon  my  mother 
''•-  to  send  me  to  town,  and  shall  set  out  in  tlirec 
weeks  on  the  grand  expedition.  J  intend  to  live 
in  public,  and  to  crowd  into  the  winter  every  plea- 
sure which  money  can  purchase,  and  every  ho- 
nour which  beauty  can  obtain. 
O 


But  this  tedioMs  inten'al  how  shall  I  endure? 
Cannot  you  alle\nate  the  misery  of  delay  by  some 
pleasing  description  of  the  entertainments  of  tlie 
town  ?  I  can  read,  I  can  talk,  I  can  think  of  no- 
thing else ;  and  if  you  will  not  soothe  my  impa- 
tience, heighten  my  ideas,  and  animate  my  hopes, 
you  may  write  for  tliose  who  have  more  leisure, 
but  are  not  to  expect  any  longer  the  honour  of 
being  read  by  those  eyes  which  are  now  intent 
only  on  conquest  and  destruction. 

Rhodoclia. 


No.  63.]   Tuesday,  October  23,  1750. 

FfnbebiU  titpe  dmrrniot, 

Smpe  dertm  aerrot ;  modo  rrpt*  atqne  Utrarthaa^ 
Omnia  mafftta  lo^itMi :  moflo^  sit  mihi  mmaa  tripe*,  di 
ConckA  aali*  purl,  el  tt^a,  qiut  dtfendert  frigwa, 
QuaMeia  craaaa  queat.  noa. 

Now  with  two  hundred  slavrc  he  cnywdi  his  train ) 

Now  walk«  with  ten.    In  hi^rh  and  haufrhty  Btrain 

At  morn,  of  kiugv  and  govornorn  ho  prates ; 

At  nirlit,— "  A  frugal  table,  O  ye  fatcii, 

A  little  Hhcll  the  nacred  valttohold, 

And  ckithea.  Chough  coarie,  to  l^oep  me  ihrn  the  cold.'* 

FRANCia 

It  has  been  remarked,  perhaps,  by  every  writei 
who  has  lefl  bfehind  him  observations  upon  life, 
that  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  present  state ; 
which  proves  eaually  unsatisfactory,  eays  Ho- 
race, wnether  fallen  upon  by  chance  or  chosen 
with  deliberation ;  we  are  always  disgusted  with 
some  circumstance  or  other  of  our  situation,  and 
imaffine  the  condition  of  otlicrs  more  abundant 
in  blessings,  or  less  exposed  to  calamities. 

This  universal  discontent  has  been  generally 
mentioned  with  great  severity  of  censure,  as  un 
reasonable  in  itself,  since  of  two,  equally  envious 
of  each  other,  botli  cannot  have  the  laiger  share 
of  happiness,  and  as  tending  to  darken  life  with 
unnecessary  gloom,  by  withdrawing  our  minds 
from  the  contemplation  and  enjoyment  of  that 
happiness  which  our  state  affords  us,  and  flxiog 
our  attcnticoi  upon  foreign  objects,  which  we  only 
behold  to  depress  ourselves,  and  increase  our 
niisory  by  injurious  comparisons. 

When  this  opinion  of  the  felicity  of  others  pre- 
dominates in  the  heart,  so  as  to  excite  resolutions 
of  obtaining,  at  whatever  price,  the  condition  to 
which  such  transcendent  privileges  are  supposed 
to  be  annexed ;  when  it  bursts  into  action,  and 
produces  fraud,  violence,  and  injustice,  it  is  to  be 
pursued  witli  all  the  rigour  of  legal  punishments. 
But  while  operating  only  upon  the  thoughts,  it 
disturbs  none  but  him  who  has  happened  to  ad- 
mit it,  and  however  it  may  interrupt  content, 
makes  no  attack  on  piety  or  virtue,  I  cannot  think 
it  so  far  criminal  or  ridiculous,  but  tliat  it  maj 
deserve  some  pity,  and  admit  some  excuse. 

That  all  are  equally  happy,  or  miserable,  I  sup- 
pose none  is  sufficiently  enthusia&tical  to  main- 
tain ;  because  though  we  cannot  judge  of  the  con- 
dition of  others,  yet  every  man  has  found  frequent 
vicissitudes  in  his  own  state,  and  must  therefore 
be  convinced  that  life  is  susceptible  of  more  or 
less  felicity.  What  then  shall  tbrbid  us  to  endea- 
vour the  alteration  of  that  which  is  capable  of 
being  improved,  and  to  grasp  at  augmentations 
of  good,  when  we  know  it  possible  to  be  increas- 
ed, and  believe  that  any  particular  change  of 
situation  will  increase  it? 
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If  ho  that  findf  hitiMelfunen^y  may  reasonably 
make  efforts  to  rid  himself  from  vexation,  all 
mankind  have  a  sufficient  plea  for  some  degree 
of  resllrssness,  and  the  fault  seems  to  be  liitlc 
more  i  lan  t<Mi  much  temerity  of  conclusion,  in 
favour  of  something  not  yet  experienced,  and  too 
much  rtadmess  lu  believe,  that  the  misery  which 
our  own  passions  and  appetites  produce,  is 
brought  upon  us  by  accidental  causes  and  ex* 
tema!  efficients. 

It  is,  indeed,  frequently  discovered  by  us,  that 
we  complained  too  hastily  of  peculiar  hardships, 
and  imagined  ourselves  distinguished  by  embar- 
rassments, in  which  other  classes  of  men  are 
equally  entangled.  We  oflcn  change  a  lighter 
for  a  greater  evil,  and  wish  ourselves  restored 
again  to  the  state  from  which  we  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  be  delivered.  But  this  knowledge 
though  it  is  easily  gained  by  the  trial,  is  not  al- 
ways attainable  any  other  way;  and  that  error 
cannot  justly  be  reproached  which  reason  could 
not  obviate,  nor  prudence  avoid. 

To  take  a  view  at  once  distinct  and  compre- 
hensive of  human  life,  with  all  its  intricacies  of 
combination,  and  varieties  of  connexion,  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  mortal  intelligences.  Of  the 
state  with  which  practice  has  not  acquainted  us 
we  snatch  a  glimpse^wc  discern  a  pomt,  and  re- 
flate the  rest  by  passion  and  by  fancy.  In  this 
mquiry  every  favourite  prejudice,  every  innate 
desire,  is  busy  to  deceive  us.  We  are  unhappy, 
at  least  less  happy  than  our  nature  seems  to  ad- 
mit; we  necessarily  desire  the  melioration  of  our 
lot ;  what  we  desire  we  very  reasonably  seek, 
and  what  we  seek  we  arc  naturally  ea^er  to  be- 
heve  that  we  have  found.  Our  conhdence  is 
oflen  disappointed,  biit  our  reason  is  not  con- 
vinced, and  there  is  no  man  who  docs  not  hope 
for  something  which  he  has  not,  though  perhaps 
his  wishes  lie  inactive,  because  he  foresees  tne 
difficulty  of  attainment  As  among  the  numerous 
students  of  Hermetic  philosophy,  not  one  appears 
to  have  desisted  from  the  Umh  of  transmutation, 
from  conviction  of  its  impossibility,  but  from 
weariness  of  toil,  or  impatience  of  dc(ay,  a  broken 
body,  or  exhausted  fortune. 

Irresolution  and  immutability  are  often  the 
faults  of  men  whose  views  are  wide  and  whose 
imagination  is  vigorous  and  excursive  because 
they  cannot  conhne  tlieir  thoughts  within  their 
own  boundaries  of  action,  but  arc  continually 
ranmng  over  all  the  scenes  of  human  ex'sience, 
ancTconsequently  are  often  apt  to  conceive  that 
they  fail  upon  new  regions  ot  pleasure,  and  start 
new  pofisibilitios  of  hanpiness.  Thus  they  are 
busied  with  a  perpetual  succession  of  schemes, 
mnd  pass  their  lives  in  alternate  elation  and  sor- 
row, for  want  of  that  calm  and  immoveable  ac- 
quiescence in  their  condition,  by  which  men  of 
slower  understanding's  are  fixed  for  ever  to  a 
certain  point,  or  led  or  in  the  plain  beaten  track 
whicli  tneir  fathers  and  grandsires  have  trodden 
before  them. 

Of  two  conditions  of  life  equally  inviting  to 
the  prospect,  that  will  always  have  the  disadvan- 
tage which  we  have  already  tried ;  because  the 
evils  which  wa  have  felt  we  cannot  extenuate ; 
and  though  w»  have,  perhaps  from  nature,  the 
power  as  well  of  aggravating  the  calamity  which 
we  fear,  as  of  heightening  the  blessing  we  ex- 
pect, yet  in  t^'x^c  meditations  which  we  indulge 
Djr  cboico,  a;:  J  which  ut  not  forcod  upon  the  mind 


by  necessity,  we  have  always  tne  arf  of  fixing 
our  regard  upon  the  more  pleat;ing  images,  ana 
sufft-r  hope  to  dispose  the  lights  by  which  we 
look  upon  futurity. 

The  good  and  ill  of  different  modes  of  life  are 
sometimes  so  tqaally  opposrd,  that  peiha|-s  no 
man  ever  yet  made  his  choice  between  them  upoA 
a  full  conviction  and  adequate  knowledge  ;  aav 
therefore  fluctuation  of  will  is  not  more  wonder* 
ful,  when  the^  are  proposod  to  the  election,  than 
oscillations  of  a  beam  charged  with  ec|ual  weights. 
The  mind  no  sooner  imagines  itself  determined 
by  some  prevalent  advantage,  than  some  conve- 
nience of  equal  weight  is  discovered  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  resolutions  which  are  suggested  by 
the  nicest  examination,  are  often  repented  as  soon 
as  they  are  taken. 

Enmcnes,  a  young  man  of  great  abilities,  inhe- 
rited a  large  estate  from  a  father  lonp  eminent  in 
conspicuous  employments.  His  father  harassed 
with  competitions,  and  perplexed  with  multipli- 
city of  business,  recommended  the  quiet  of  a  pri- 
vate station  with  so  much  force,  that  Enmenes 
for  some  years  resisted  every  motion  of  ambi- 
tious wishes ;  but  bein^  once  provoked  by  the 
sight  of  oppression,  which  he  could  not  ledresa^ 
he  began  to  think  it  the  duty  of  an  honest  man 
to  enable  himself  to  protect  others,  and  gradually 
felt  a  desire  of  greatness,  excited  by  a  tlioiisano 
projects  of  advantage  to  his  country.  His  for- 
tune placed  him  in  the  senate,  his  knowledge 
and  eloquence  advanced  him  at  court,  and  he 
possessed  that  authority  and  influence  which 
he  had  resolved  to  exert  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

He  now  became  acquainted  with  greatness, 
and  was  in  a  short  time  convinced,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  power  of  doing  well  is  enlarged, 
the  temptations  to  do  ill  are  multiplied  and  en- 
forced. He  felt  himself  every  moment  in  dan 
ffer  of  being  either  seduced  or  driven  from  his 
honest  purposes.  Sometimes  a  friend  was  to  be 
gratified,  and  sometimes  a  rival  to  be  crushed, 
by  means  which  his  conscience  could  not  ap- 
prove. Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  comply 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  public,  and  sometimes 
with  the  schemes  of  the  ministry.  He  was  by 
decrees  wearied  with  perpetual  struggles  to 
unite  policy  and  virtue,  and  went  back  to  retire- 
ment as  the  shelter  of  innocence,  persuaded  that 
he  could  only  hope  to  benefit  mankind,  by  a 
blameless  example  of  private  virtue.  Here  he 
spent  M>me  years  in  tranquillity  and  beneficence; 
but  finding  that  corniption  increasr*d  and  false 
opinions  in  government  prevailed,  he  thotight 
himself  again  summoned  to  posts  of  public  tnist, 
from  which  new  evidence  of  his  own  weakness 
again  determined  him  to  retire. 

Thus  men  may  be  made  inconstant  by  virtue 
and  by  vie?,  by  too  much  or  too  little  thought; 
yet  inconstancy,  however  dignified  bv  its  mo- 
tives, is  always  to  be  avoided,  because  )ife  allows 
us  but  a  small  time  for  inquiry  and  experiment, 
and  he  that  steadily  endeavours  at  excellence,  in 
whatever  employment,  will  more  benefit  man- 
kind than  he  that  hesitates  in  choosing  his  part 
till  he  is  called  to  the  performance.  The  travel- 
ler that  resolutely  follows  a  rough  and  winding 
path,  will  sooner  reach  the  end  of  his  joumej 

Ithan  he  that  is  always  chancing  his  direction, 
and  wastes  the  hours  of  dav.li;rht  in  looking  for 
smoother  ground  and  •boiler  passagct. 
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No.  64.]    Saturday,  Octobbe  S7,  1750. 
Idfm  vtlU,  It  idem  imOc,  m  demmrnjbrwm  amieitim  ut. 

tALLVST. 


To  Uw  in  trimAAip  u  to  k«v«  tkc  i 
Mm«  avenion*. 


B  dMij-M  and  tkc 


When  Socrates  was  building  himself  a  house  at 
Athens,  boin^  asked  by  one  that  observed  the 
littleness  of  the  design,  why  a  man  so  eminent 
would  not  have  an  abode  more  suitable  to  his 
dignity  7  ho  replied,  tliat  he  should  think  himself 
sutficiently  accommodated  if  he  could  see  that 
narrow  habitation  filled  with  real  friends.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  this  great  master  of  human 
life,  concerning  the  infrequency  of  such  a  union 
of  minds  as  might  deserve  tlie  name  of  friendship, 
that  amon^  the  multitudes  whom  vanity  or  cun- 
ositVf  civihty  or  veneration,  crowded  about  him, 
he  did  not  expect,  that  very  spacious  apartments 
wouki  be  necessary  to  contain  all  that  should  re- 
gard him  with  sincere  kindness,  or  adhere  to  him 
with  steady  fidelity. 

So  many  quahties  are  indeed  requisite  to  the 
possibility  of  friendship,  and  so  many  accidents 
must  concur  to  its  rise  and  its  continuance,  that 
the  greatest  part  of  mankind  content  themselves 
wit^ut  it,  and  supply  its  place  as  they  can,  with 
interest  and  dependance. 

Multitudes  arc  unqualified  for  a  constant  and 
warm  reciprocation  of  benevolence,  as  they  are 
incapacitated  for  any  other  elevated  excellence, 
by  perpetual  attention  to  their  interest,  and  unre- 
sisting subjection  to  their  passions.  Long  habits 
may  superinduce  inability  to  deny  any  desire,  or 
repress,  by  superior  motives,  the  importunities 
of^anv  immediate  gratification,  and  an  inveterate 
selfishnesswill  imagine  all  advantages  diminished 
in  proportion  as  they  are  communicated. 

6ut  not  only  this  hateful  and  confirmed  cor- 
ruption, but  many  varieties  of  disposition,  not  in- 
consistent with  common  degrees  of  virtu6,  may 
exclude  friendship  from  the  heart  Some  ardent 
enough  in  their  benevolence,  and  defective  nei- 
tlier  in  ofHciousness  nor  liberality,  are  mutable 
uid  uncertain,  soon  attracted  by  new  objects,  dis- 
gusted without  offence,  and  alienated  without  en- 
mity. Othera  are  soft  and  flexible,  easily  influ- 
enced by  reports  or  whispcre,  ready  lo  catch 
alarrm  from  every  dubious  circumstance,  and  to 
listen  to  every  suspicion  which  envy  and  flattery 
•hall  suggest,  to  follow  the  opinion  of  every  con- 
6dent  adnser,  and  move  b^  the  impulse  of  the 
last  breath.  Some  are  impatient  of  contradiction, 
more  willing  to  go  wrong  by  their  own  judgment, 
than  to  be  indelKed  for  a  better  or  a  safer  wa^  to 
the  sasacit^  of  another,  inclined  to  consider 
counsel  as  insult,  and  imj^uiry  as  want  of  confi- 
dence, and  to  confer  their  regard  on  no  other 
terms  thfin  unreserved  submission  and  implicit 
compliance.  Some  are  dark  and  involved,  equal- 
ly careful  to  conceal  good  and  bad  purposes ; 
and  pleased  with  producing  effects  by  invisible 
means,  and  showing  their  design  only  in  its  exe- 
cution. Othera  are  universally  communicative, 
alike  open  to  every  eye,  and  equally  profuse  of 
their  own  secrets  ana  those  ot  othera,  without 
^  tlie  necessary  vi^ance  of  caution,  or  the  honest 
^  «itt  of  prudent  integrity,  ready  to  accuse  with- 
out malice,  and  to  betray  without  treachery. 
Any  of  these  may  be  useAd  to  the  community. 
Baa  past  thioagfa  th«  world  with  th«  reputation 


of  good  purposes  and  uncorrupted  morals,  but 
they  are  untit  for  close  and  tender  intimacies. 
He  cannot  properly  be  chosen  for  a  friend,  whose 
kindness  is  exhaled  by  its  own  warmth,  or  frozen 
by  the  flrat  blast  of  slander ;  he  cannot  be  a  use* 
ful  counsellor  who  will  hear  no  opinion  but  his 
own  ^  he  will  not  much  invite  conndence  whose 

Principal  maxim  is  to  suspect;  nor  can  the  can- 
our  and  frankness  of  that  man  be  much  esteem- 
ed, who  spreads  his  arms  to  human  kind,  and 
makes  every  man  without  distinction,  a  denizen 
of  his  bosom. 

That  friendship  may  be  at  once  fond  and  last- 
ing, there  must  not  only  be  equal  virtue  on  each 
part,  but  virtue  of  the  same  kind ;  not  only  the 
same  end  must  be  proposed,  but  the  same  means 
must  be  approved  by  both.  We  are  oflen,  by 
superficial  accomplishments  and  accidental  en- 
dearments, induced  to  love  those  whom  we  can- 
not esteem ;  we  arc  sometimes,  by  great  abilities, 
and  incontestable  evidences  of  virtue,  compelled 
to  esteem  those  whom  we  cannot  love.  But 
friendship,  compounded  of  esteem  and  love,  de- 
rives from  one  its  tenderness,  and  its  permanence 
from  the  other ;  and  therefore  requires  not  only 
that  its  candidates  should  gain  the  judgment,  but 
that  they  should  attract  tlie  affections ;  that  they 
should  not  only  be  Arm  in  the  day  of  distress,  but 
gay  in  the  hour  of  jollity  ;  not  only  useful  in  exi- 
gences, but  pleasing  in  familiar  fife ;  their  pre- 
sence should  give  cheerfulness  as  well  as  cou- 
rage, and  dispel  alike  the  gloom  of  fear  and  ot 
melancholy. 

To  this  mutual  complacency  is  generally  re- 
quisite a  uniformity  of  opinions,  at  least  of  those 
active  and  conspicuous  principles  which  discri- 
minate parties  in  government,  and  sects  in  reli- 
gion, and  which  every  day  operate  more  or  less 
on  the  common  business  ot  life.  For  though 
great  tenderness  has,  perhaps,  been  sometimes 
known  to  continue  between  men  eminent  in  con- 
trary factions  ;  yet  such  friends  are  to  be  shown 
rather  as  prodigies  than  examples,  and  it  is  no 
more  proper  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  such  in- 
stances, tiian  to  leap  a  precipice,  because  some 
have  fallen  from  it  and  escaped  with  life. 

It  cannot  but  be  extremely  difficult  to  preserve 
private  kindness  in  the  midst  of  public  opposi- 
tion, in  which  will  necessarily  be  involved  a 
thousand  incidents  extending  their  influence  to 
conversation  and  { rivacy.  Men  engaged,  by 
moral  or  religious  motives,  in  contrary  parties, 
will  generally  look  with  different  eyes  upon 
every  man,  and  decide  almost  every  question 
upon  diflfercnt  principles.  When  such  occasions 
of  diiipute  happen,  to  comply  is  to  betray  our 
cause,  and  to  maintain  friendship  by  ceasing  to 
deserve  it ;  to  be  silent  is  to  lose  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  independence,  to  live  in  pcrrpetoal 
constraint,  and  to  aescrt,  if  not  to  betrav :  and 
who  shall  determine  which  of  two  friends  shall 
yield,  where  neither  believes  himself  mistaken, 
and  both  confess  the  importance  of  the  question  ? 
What  then  remains  but  contradiction  and  d^ 
bate  ?  And  frpin  those  what  can  be  expected,  but 
acrimony,  and  vehemence,  the  insolence  of  tri- 
umph, the  vexation  of  defeat,  and,  in  time,  a 
weariness  of  contest,  and  an  extinction  of  bene- 
volence? Exchange  of  endearments  and  in- 
tercourse of  civility  may  continue,  indeed,  as 
boughs  may  for  a  whiU  be  verdant  when  the 
root  is  woiuftded'   but  the  poison  or  discord  it 
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infused,  and  though  the  countenance  may  pre- 
serve its  smile,  the  heart  is  hardening  and  con' 
tracting. 

That  man  will  not  be  long  agreeable,  whom 
we  see  only  in  times  of  seriousness  and  severity ; 
and,  therefore,  to  maintain  the  softness  and  se- 
renity  of  benevolence,  it  is  necessary  that  friends 
partake  each  other's  pleasures  as  well  as  cares, 
and  be  led  to  the  same  diversions  by  similitude 
of  taste  This  is,  however;  not  to  be  considered 
as  equally  indispensable  with  conformity  of  prin> 
ciples,  U'cause  any  man  may  honestly,  according 
to  the  precepts  of  Horace,  resign  the  gratifica- 
tions of  taste  to  the  humour  of  another,  and 
friendship  may  well  deser\'e  the  sacrifice  of  plea- 
sure, though  not  of  conscience. 

It  was  once  confes<ted  to  me  by  a  painter, 
that  no  professor  of  his  art  ever  loved  another. 
This  declaration  is  so  far  justified  by  the  know- 
ledge of  life,  as  to  damp  tne  hopes  of  warm  and 
constant  friend bhip  between  men  whom  their 
studies  have  made  competitors,  and  whom  every 
favourer  and  every  censurer  arc  hourly  inciting 
against  each  other.  The  utmost  expectation 
that  experience  can  warrant,  is,  tliat  they  should 
forbear  open  hostilities  and  secret  machinations 
and,  when  the  whole  fraternity  is  attacked,  be 
able  to  unite  against  a  common  foe.  Some, 
however,  though  few,  may  perhaps  be  found,  in 
whom  emulation  has  not  been  able  to  overpower 
generosity,  who  are  distinguished  from  lower 
beings  by  nobler  motives  tliun  the  love  of  famo, 
and  can  presen-e  the  sacred  Hame  of  friendship 
from  the  gusts  of  pride,  and  the  rubbish  of  in- 
terest 

Friendship  is  seldom  lasting  but  between 
equals,  or  where  the  superiority  on  one  side  ia 
reduced  by  some  equivalent  advantage  on  the 
other.  Benefits  which  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
obligations  which  cannot  be  di<K:harged,  are  not 
commonly  found  to  increase  afft'ction ;  they  ex- 
cite gratitude,  indeed,  and  heighten  veneration ; 
but  commonly  take  away  that  easy  freedom  and 
familiarity  of  mtercourse,  without  which,  though 
there  may  be  fidelity,  and  zeal,  and  admiration, 
there  cannot  be  friendship.  Thus  imperfect  are 
all  earthly  blessings  ;  tlie  great  eflect  of  friend- 
ship is  beneficence,  yet  by  the  first  act  of  un- 
common kindness  it  is  endangered,  like  plants 
that  bear  their  fruit  and  die.  Yet  this  consider- 
ation ouffht  not  to  restrain  bounty,  or  repress 
compassion ;  for  duty  is  to  be  preferred  before 
convenience,  and  he  that  loses  part  of  the  plea- 
sures of  friendship  by  his  generosity,  gains  m  its 
place  the  gratulation  of  his  conscience. 


No.  65.]      Tuesday,  Oct.  30, 175a 

Oarrit  mnU§ 

Ezrt/aktlUt, noR. 

Thft  ch^rAil  »a|^,  when  •olrmn  dicUtea  fail, 
Cooceala  tb«  nMrol  counsel  in  a  tale. 

Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  lef\  the  caravan- 
sary early  in  the  morning,  and  pursued  his  jour- 
ney through  the  plains  of  Inaostan.  He  was 
fresh  and  vigorous  with  rest ;  he  was  animated 
with  hope  ;  he  was  incited  bv  desire ;  he  walked 
swiflly  forward  over  the  valleys,  and  saw  the 
hill'  gradually  rising  b^'fore  him.  As  he  passed 
a'ong.  III!*  cars  were  di-liffhted  with  thp  morning 
snog  i)f  tlie  bird  of  panidis",  be  was  fanned  by 


the  last  flutters  of  the  sinking  breeze,  and  sprink- 
led with  dew  by  groves  of  spices ;  he  soipetimes 
contemplated  the  towering  height  of  the  oak, 
monarch  of  the  hills ;  and  sometimes  caught  tho 
gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrose,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  spring ;  all  his  senses  were  gratified,  and 
all  care  was  banished  from  his  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  sun  approached .  hif 
meridian,  and  the  increasing  heat  preyed  upon 
his  strength ;  he  then  looked  round  about  liini 
for  some  more  commodious  path  He  saw,  on 
his  right  hand,  a  grove  that  seamed  to  wave  in 
shadt's  as  a  sinn  of  invitation  ;  he  entered  it,  and 
found  the  coolness  and  verdure  irresistibly  pica* 
sant.  He  did  not,  however,  forgr t  whither  he 
wus  travelling,  but  found  a  narrow  way  bordered 
with  flowers,  which  appean-d  to  have  the  same 
direction  with  the  mam  road,  and  was  pleased 
that,  by  this  happy  experiment,  he  ban  found 
means  to  unite  pleasure  with  business,  and  to 
|rain  the  rewards  of  diligence,  without  suffering 
Its  fatiffues.  He,  therefore,  still  continued  to 
walk  for  a  time,  without  the  least  remission  of 
his  ardour,  except  that  hewas  sometimes  tempted 
to  stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds  whom  the  neat 
had  assembled  in  the  shade;  and  sometimes 
amused  himself  witli  plucking  the  flowers  that 
cnvernd  the  banks  on  either  side,  or  the  fruits 
that  hung  upon  the  branches.  At  last  the  green 
path  began  to  decline  from  its  first  tendencv,  and 
to  wind  among  hills  and  thickets,  cooled  with 
fountains  and  murmuring  with  water-falls.  Here 
Obidah  paused  for  a  time,  and  began  to  consider 
whether  it  were  longer  safe  to  forsake  the  known 
and  commfm  track  ;  but  remembering  that  the 
heat  Mas  now  in  its  greatest  violence,  and  that 
tlie  plain  was  dusty  and  uneven,  he  resolved  to 
pursue  the  new  path  which  he  supposed  only  to 
make  a  few  meanders,  in  compliance  with  the 
varieties  of  the  ground,  and  to  end  at  last  in  the 
common  roa!l. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude,  he  renewed 
his  pace,  though  he  suspected  that  he  was  not 
(fining  ground.  This  uneasiness  of  his  mind 
inclined  him  to  lay  hold  on  every  new  object,  and 
give  way  to  every  sentfation  that  might  soothe 
or  divert  him.  He  listened  to  every  echo,  he 
mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh  prospect,  he  turr.«Hl 
aside  to  every  cascade,  and  pleased  hijnself  with 
tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle  tiver  that  rolled 
among  the  trees,  and  watered  a  'arge  region  with 
innumerable  circumvolutions.  In  these  amuse- 
ments the  hours  passed  away  uncounted,  bis 
deviations  had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he 
knew  not  towards  what  point  to  travel  He 
stood  pensive  and  confused,  afraid  to  go  forward 
lest  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  conscious  that  tite 
time  of  loitering  was  now  past.  While  he  was 
thus  tortured  with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  over- 
spread with  clouds,  the  day  vanished  from  before 
him,  and  a  sudden  tempest  gathered  round  bu 
head.  He  was  now  roused  by  his  danger  to  a 
quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his  folly ;  he 
now  saw  bow  happiness  is  lost  when  ease  la 
consulted  ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  impatienee 
that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  grove, 
and  despised  the  petty  curiosity  that  led  him  on 
from  trifle  to  fnfle.  While  he  was  thus  reflect- 
ing,  the  air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder 
bnike  his  meditation. 

He  now  resolv  d  to  do  what  remained  yet  in 
his  ( owf  r,  to  tread  back  the  ground  which  hm 
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bad  passed,  and  try  to  find  some  isoue  where  the 
wood  mi^ht  open  into  the  olain.  Fie  prostrated 
himself  on  the  ground,  ana  commended  his  life 
to  the  Lord  of  nature.  He  rose  with  confidence 
and  tranquillity,  and  pressed  on  with  his  sabre  in 
his  hand,  for  the  beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  mo- 
tion, and  on  every  hand  were  heard  the  mingled 
howls  of  ragr  and  fear,  and  ravage  and  expira- 
tion ;  all  the  horrors  of  aarkness  and  solitude  sur- 
rounded him :  the  winds  roared  in  the  woods, 
and  the  torrents  tumbled  from  the  hills, 


TUvci  TC  TtfX6cc  iovwv  iv  otpioiv  l«Avc  wei/iify. 

WorkM  into  sutMi^n  mge  by  wintry  liiowen, 
Uown  the  cteep  hill  the  ronring  torrnnt  pouri! 
The  mountain  shepherd  h«ari  the  dbtant  noiae. 

Thus  forlorn  and  dutressed,  he  wandered 
through  the  wild,  without  knowing  whither  he 
was  ^oing,  or  whether  he  was  every  moment 
drawmg  nearer  to  safety  or  to  destruction.  At 
length  not  fear  but  labour  began  to  overcome  him ; 
his  breath  grew  short,  and  his  knees  trembled, 
and  he  wos  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  resig- 
nation to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld  through  the 
brambles  the  glimmer  of  a  taper.  He  advanced 
towards  the  light,  and  finding  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit,  ne  called  numbly  at 
the  door,  and  obtained  admission.  The  old  man 
set  before  him  such  provisions  as  he  hod  collect- 
ed ibr  himself,  on  which  Obidah  fed  with  eager- 
ness and  gratitude. 

When  the  repast  was  over,  "  Tell  me,"  said  the 
hermit,  "  by  what  chance  thou  hast  been  brought 
hither ;  I  have  been  now  twenty  years  an  inhabit- 
ant of  the  wilderness,  in  which  I  never  saw  a  man 
brfore."  Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences 
of  !iis  joum*»y,  without  any  concealment  or  pal- 
liation. 

"  Son,"  Puid  the  hermit,  **  let  the  errors  and  fol- 
lies, the  dangers  and  escape  of  this  doy,  sink  deep 
into  thy  heart.  Remember,  my  son,  that  human 
life  is  tlic  journey  of  o  day.  We  rise  in  the  morn- 
ing of  youth  full  of  vigoiu*  ond  full  of  expectation ; 
we  sot  forvi'nrd  with  spirit  and  hope,  with  gayety 
md  with  diligence,  and  travel  on  a  while  in  tlie 
itraight  road  of  piety  towards  the  mansions  of 
rest  In  a  short  time  we  remit  our  fervour,  and 
endeavour  to  tind  some  mitigotion  of  our  duty, 
and  some  more  easy  means  of  obtaining  the  same 
end.  We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  resolve  no 
longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  ot  a  distance, 
hut  rely  upon  our  own  ronsti^cy,  and  venture 
to  approach  what  we  resolve  never  to  touch.  We 
thus  rnter  the  bowers  of  ease,  and  repose  in  the 
shades  of  security.  Here  the  heart  soflens,  and 
vigilance  Bub$«ides ;  we  are  then  willing  to  inquire 
whether  another  advance  cannot  be  made,  and 
M'hcther  we  may  not,  at  least,  turn  our  eyes  upon 
tlio  gardens  of  pleasure.  We  approach  them 
with  scruple  and  hesitation ;  we  enter  them,  but 
enter  timorous  and  trembling,  and  always  hope 
to  pass  through  them  without  losing  the' road  of 
virtiie,  which  we,  for  awhile,  keep  in  our  sight, 
and  to  which  we  propose  to  return.  But  temp- 
tation succeeds  temptation,  and  one  compliance 
prepares  us  for  anottier;  we  in  time  lose  the  hap- 
piness of  innocence,  and  solace  our  disquiet  with 
sensual  gratificationj.  By  degrees  we  let  fall 
tlie  rcmeoibrance  of  our  originjtl  intention>  and 


quit  the  only  adequate  otnu%^  '  rational  deatra 
We  entangle  ourselves  in  business,  immerge  our- 
selves in  luxury,  and  rove  through  the  labyrintka 
of  inconstancy,  till  the  darkness  of  old  age  begina 
to  invade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  obstruct 
our  way.  We  then  look  back  apon  our  lives 
with  horror,  with  sorrow,  with  repentance ;  and 
wish,  but  too  often  vainly  wish,  that  we  had  not 
forsaken  the  ways  of  virtue.  Happy  wta  they, 
my  son,  who  shall  learn  from  thy  example  not 
to  despair,  but  shall  remember  that  though  tha 
day  is  past,  and  their  strength  is  wasted,  there 
yet  remains  one  eflort  to  be  made ;  that  reform-  * 
ation  is  never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavoura 
ever  unassisted ;  that  the  wanderer  may  at  Ien|i^ 
return  afler  all  his  errors,  and  that  he  who  im- 
plores strength  and  courage  from  above  shalt 
find  danger  and  difficulty  give  way  before  him. 
Go  now,  my  son,  to  thy  repose,  commit  thyself 
to  the  care  of  Omnipotence,  and  when  tlie  morn- 
ing calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew  thy  journey 
and  thy  life." 


No.  66.]  Saturday,  November  3, 1750. 

P«»c»  dignotetre  pMtumt 

ycra  i<m«,  »%qu€  iUi§  MnitiMi  ifavcrao,  rtwiota 
£rrvri§  nthul*,  JUT 

——How  few 
Know  their  own  good;  or,  kiiowinir  H,  paraiMY 
How  void  of  reaMMi  are  our  bopea  uid  feara  1 

AiaroftW. 

The  folly  of  human  wishes  and  nnrsuks  has  al- 
ways been  a  standing  subject  of^  mirth  and  de- 
clamation, and  has  been  ndTiculcd  and  lamented 
from  age  to  age  ;  till  perhaps  the  fruitless  repe* 
tition  of  complaints  and  censures  may  be  justly 
numbered  among  the  subjects  of  cessure  and 
complaint 

Some  of  these  instnicters  of  mankind  have  not 
contented  themselves  with  checking  the  over- 
flows of  passion,  and  lopping  the  exuberance  of 
desire,  but  have  attempted  to  destroy  the  root  aa 
well  as  the  branches  ;  and  not  only  to  confina 
the  mind  within  bounds,  but  to  smootli  it  for  ever 
by  a  dead  calm.  They  have  employed  their  rea 
son  and  eloquence  to  persuade  us,  that  nothing 
is  worth  the  wish  of  a  wise  man,  have  repre- 
sented all  eartlily  good  and  evil  as  indifTerenl. 
and  counted  among  vulgar  errors  the  dread  of 
pain,  and  the  love  of  life. 

It  is  almost  always  the  unhappiness  of  a  vicfo- 
rious  disputant,  to  destroy  his  own  authority  by 
claiming  too  many  consequences,  or  diffiising 
his  proposition  to  an  indefensible  extent  When 
we  have  heated  our  zeal  in  a  cause,  and  elated 
our  confidence  with  success,  we  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  ptirsuc  the  same  train  of  rrasonmg  to 
establish  some  collateral  truth,  to  remove  Minw 
adjacent  difficulty,  and  to  take  in  tlie  whole  com- 
prehension of  oiir  system.  As  a  prince,  in  tlie 
ardour  of  acquisition,  is  willing  to  secure  his  first 
conquest  by  the  addition  of  another,  adds  for- 
tress to  fortress,  and  city  to  city,  till  despair  and 
opportunity  turn  his  enemies  upon  him,  and  ha 
loses  in  a  moment  the  glory  of  a  reign. 

The  philosophers  having  found  an  easy  victory 
over  those  desires  which  we  produce  in  ourselveSj 
and  which  terminate  in  some  imaginary  state  or 
happincsa  unknown  and  unattaiaable,  proceeded 
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to  make  further  inroads  upon  the  heart,  and  at- 
tacked at  last  our  Bcnses  and  our  iostincta.  They 
continued  to  war  upon  nature  with  arms,  by 
which  only  foUy  could  be  conquered ;  they  there- 
fore lost  the  trophies  of  their  former  combats, 
and  were  considered  no  longer  with  reverence 
or  regard. 

Yei  it  cannot  be  with  justice  denied,  that  these 
men  have  been  very  useful  monitors,  and  have 
lefl  many  proofs  of  strong  reason,  deep  pene- 
tration, ana  accurate  atU>ntion  to  the  affairs  of 
Ufa,  which  it  is  now  our  business  to  separate  from 
tha  ibara  of  a  boiling  imagination,  and  to  apply 
judiciously  to  our  own  use.  They  have  shown  that 
most  of  tlM  conditions  of  life,  which  raise  the  envy 
of  the  timorous,  and  rouse  the  ambition  of  tlie 
daring,  are  empty  shows  of  felicity,  which  when 
they  become  familiar,  lose  their  power  of  delight- 
ing ;  and  that  the  most  prosperous  and  exalted 
have  very  few  advantages  over  a  meaner  and  more 
obscure  fortune,  when  their  dangers  and  solici- 
tudes are  balanced  against  their  equipage,  their 
banquets,  and  their  palaces. 

It  is  natural  for  every  man  uninstructed  to 
murmur  at  his  condition,  because,  in  the  general 
infehcity  of  life,  he  feels  his  own  miseries,  with- 
out knowing  that  they  are  common  to  all  the  rest 
of  the  species ;  and,  therefore,  thouffh  he  viiU  not 
be  less  sensible  of  pain  by  being  told  that  others 
are  equally  tormented,  he  will  at  least  be  freed 
from  the  temptation  of  seeking,  by  perpetual 
chanses,  that  ease  which  is  no  where  to  be  found ; 
and,  uiouffh  his  disease  still  continues,  he  escapes 
the  hazaid  of  exasperating  it  by  remtklies. 

The  gratifications  which  affluence  of  wealth, 
extent  of  power,  and  eminence  of  reputation  con- 
fer, must  be  always,  by  their  own  nature,  confined 
to  a  very  small  number;  and  the  life  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  must  be  lost  in  empty  wishes 
Mod  painful  comparisons,  were  not  the  balm  of 
philosophy  shed  u|>on  us,  and  our  discontent  at 
the  appearances  of^an  unequal  distribution  sooth- 
ad  and  appeased. 

It  seemed,  perhaps,  below  the  dignity  of  the 
ffreat  masters  of  moral  learning,  to  descend  to 
familiar  life,  and  caution  inankmd  against  that 
petty  ambition,  which  is  known  among  us  by 
the  name  of  Vanity ;  which  yet  had  been  an  un- 
dertaking not  unwoithyofthe  longest  beard,  and 
most  solemn  austerity.  Forthou^rh  the  passions 
of  little  mindii,  acting  in  low  stations,  do  not  fill 
the  world  with  bloodshed  and  devastotions,  or 
mark,  by  great  events,  the  periods  of  time,  yet 
they  torture  the  breast  on  which  they  seize,  in 
fi»st  those  that  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
their  influence,  destroy  private  auiet  and  private 
virtue,  and  undennine  nisensibly  the  happiness 
of  the  world. 

The  desire  of  excellence  is  laudable,  but  is 
▼ery  frequently  ill  directed.  We  loll,  by  chance, 
into  some  class  of  mankind,  and  without  consult- 
ing nature  or  wisdom,  resolve  to  gain  thoir  regard 
by  those  qualities  which  thev  happen  to  esteem. 
I  once  knew  a  man  remarkably  dim-sighted,  who, 
by  conversing  much  with  country  gentlemen, 
found  himself  irresistibly  detenninea  to  sylvan 
honours.  His  great  ambition  was  to  shoot  fly- 
ing, and  he  therefore  spent  whole  days  in  the 
woods  pursuing  game ;  which,  before  he  was 
near  enough  to  see  them,  his  approach  frighted 
away. 

Whfln  it  happeni  that  the  desire  tende  to  ob- 


jects which  produce  no  competition,  it  may  be 
overlooked  with  some  indulgence,  becauee,  bow- 
ever  fruitless  or  absurd,  it  cannot  have  ill  efiecta 
upon  the  morals.  But  most  of  our  enjoyments 
owe  their  value  to  the  peculiarity  of  poasesaion, 
and  when  they  are  rated  at  too  high  a  value,  give 
occasion  to  stratagems  of  malignity,  and  incite 
opposition,  hatred,  and  defamation.  The  con- 
test of  two  rural  beautiea  for  preference  and  dis- 
tinction, is  often  sufficiently  keen  and  rancorous 
to  till  their  breasts  with  all  those  passions,  wliich 
are  generally  thought  the  curse  only  of  senates, 
of  armies,  and  of  courts,  and  the  rival  dancers 
of  an  obscure  assembly  have  their  partisans  and 
"abettors,  oflen  not  less  exasperated  against  each 
other  than  tliose  who  are  promoting  the  interests 
of  rival  monarchs. 

It  is  common  to  consider  those  whom  we  find 
infected  with  an  unreasonable  regard  for  trifling 
accomplishments,  as  chargeable  with  all  the  con* 
sec^uences  qf  their  folly,  and  as  the  authors  of 
theii^  own  unhappiness;  but  perhapa,  those 
whom  we  thus  scorn  or  detest,  have  more  claim 
to  tenderness  than  has  been  yet  allowed  them. 
Before  we  permit  our  severity  to  break  loose 
upon  any  fault  or  error,  we  ought  surely  to  con- 
sider how  much  we  have  countcnance<)  or  pro- 
moted iL  We  see  multitudes  busy  in  the  pursuit 
of  riches,  at  the  expense  of  wisdom  and  of  vir^ 
tue  ;  but  we  see  the  rest  of  mankind  approving 
their  conduct,  and  inciting  their  eagerness,  by 
pacing  that  regard  and  deference  to  wealth, 
which  wisdom  and  virtue  only  can  deserve.  We 
see  women  universally  jealous  of  the  reputatioa 
of  their  beauty,  and  frequently  look  with  con- 
tempt on  the  care  with  which  they  study  their 
complexions,  endeavour  to  preserve,  or  to  supply 
the  bloom  of  youth,  regulate  every  omameni, 
twist  their  hair  into  <*uriis  and  shade  their  faces 
from  tlie  weatlier.  We  recommend  the  care  of 
their  nobler  part,  and  tell  them  how  little  addi- 
tion is  made  by  all  their  arts  to  the  graces  of  the 
mind.  But  when  was  it  known  tliat  female 
goodness  or  knowledge  was  able  to  attract  that 
ofliciousness,  or  inspire  that  ardour,  which  beauty 
produces  whenever  it  appears  ?  And  with  wiiat 
nope  can  we  endeavour  to  persuade  the  ladies, 
that  the  time  spent  at  the  toilet  is  lost  in  vanity, 
when  they  have  every  moment  some  new  con- 
viction, that  their  interest  is  more  ef&ctuaU  v  pro- 
moted by  a  riband  well  disposed,  than  by  the 
brightest  act  of  heroic  virtue  ? 

in  every  instance  of  vanity  it  will  be  found 
that  the  blame  ought  to  be  snared  among  more 
than  it  generally  reaches;  all  who  exalt  tnflcs  by 
imtnoderate  praise,  or  instigate  needless  emula- 
lation  by  invidious  incitements,  are  to  be  consi- 
sidered  as  pervertors  of  reason,  and  corrupters  of 
the  worid ;  and  since  every  man  is  obliged  to 
promote  happiness  and  virtue,  he  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  mislead  unwary  minds,  by  ap[>earing 
to  set  too  high  a  value  upon  things  by  which  no 
real  excellence  is  conferred. 
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There  is  no  temper  so  g^nerallj  indulged  as 
hope ;  other  passions  operate  by  starts  on  parti* 
cular  occosionAf  or  in  certain  parts  of  life  ;  but 
hope  begins  with  the  Hrst  power  of  comparing 
our  actual  with  our  possible  state,  and  attends  us 
through  every  stage  and  period,  always  urging 
us  forward  to  new  acquisitions,  and  holding  out 
some  distant  blessing  to  our  view,  promising  us 
either  relief  from  pain,  or  increase  of  happiness. 

Hope  is  necessary  in  every  condition.  The 
miseries  of  poverty,  of  sickness,  of  captivity, 
would,  without  this  comfort,  be  insupportable ; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  the  happiest  lot  of  terres- 
trial existence  can  set  us  above  the  want  of  this 
general  blessing ;  or  that  life,  when  the  gifts  of 
nature  and  of  fortune  are  accumtilated  upon  it, 
would  not  still  be  wretched,  were  it  not  elevated 
and  delighted  by  the  expectation  of  some  new 
possession,  of  some  enjoyment  yet  behind,  by 
which  the  wish  shall  be  at  last  satisfied,  and  the 
heart  filled  up  to  its  utmost  extent 

Hope  is,  indeed,  very  fallacious,  and  promises 
what  It  seldom  gives  ;  but  its  promises  are  more 
valuable  than  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  it  seldom 
frustrates  us  without  assuring  us  of  recompensing 
the  delay  by  a  greater  bounty. 

I  was  musing  on  this  strange  inclination  which 
every  man  feels  to  deceive  himself,  and  consider^ 
in^  the  advantages  and  dangers  proceeding  from 
this  gay  prospect  of  futurity,  when,  falling  asleep, 
on  a  suoden  I  (bund  mvself  placed  in  a  garden, 
of  which  my  sight  could  descry  no  limits.  Every 
scene  about  me  was  gay  and  gladsome,  light 
with  sunshine,  and  fragrant  with  perfumes ;  the 
ground  was  painted  wiUi  all  the  varietur  of  spring, 
and  all  the  choir  of  nature  was  singing  in  the 
groves.  When  I  had  recovered  from  the  first 
raptures,  with  which  the  confusion  of  pleasure 
had  for  a  time  entranced  me,  I  began  to  take  a 
particular  and  deliberate  view  of  wis  delightful 
region.  I  then  perceived  that  I  had  yet  higher 
gratifications  to  expect,  and  that  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  me,  there  were  brighter  flowers,  clearer 
fountains,  and  more  lofty  proves,  where  the  birds, 
which  I  yet  heard  but  faintly,  were  exerting  all 
the  power  of  melody.  The  trees  about  me  were 
beautiful  with  veraure,  and  fragrant  with  blos- 
soms ;  but  I  was  tempted  to  leave  them  by  the 
sight  of  ripe  fruits,  winch  seemed  to  hang  only  to 
be  plucked.  I  therefore  walked  hastily  forw.ards, 
but  found,  as  I  proceeded,  that  the  colours  of  the 
field  faded  at  my  approach,  the  fruit  fell  before  I 
reached  it,  the  birds  flew,  still  singing  before  me, 
and  thouffh  I  pressed  onward  with  great  celerity. 
I  was  still.in  sight  of  pleasures  of  which  I  could 
not  yet  gain  the  possession,  and  which  seemed  to 
mock  my  diligence,  and  to  retire  as  I  advanced. 

Though  I  was  confounded  with  so  many  al- 
ternations of  joy  and  grit^f,  I  yet  persisted  to 
go  forward,  in  hopes  that  these  fugitive  delights 
would  in  time  be  overtaken.  At  length  I  saw 
ar  Enumerable  multitude  of  every  age  and  sex, 
.,.  .o  seemed  all  to  partake  of  some  general  felici- 
ty ;  for  every  cheek  was  flushed  wim  confidence, 
and  every  eye  sparkled  with  eagerness :  yet  each 
appeared  to  have  some  particular  ana  secret 
pleasure,  and  ve^ry  few.  were  willing  to  communi- 
cate their  intentions,  or  extend  their  concern  be- 
yond themselves.  Most  of  them  seemed,  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  motion,  too  busy  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  a  stranger,  and  therefore  f  was  con- 
cnt  for  a  while  to  gsia  upoo  them,  withottt  in- 


terrupting them  with  troublesome  inqturics.  At 
last  I  observed  one  man  worn  with  time,  and 
unable  to  struggle  in  the  crowd :  and  therefore, 
supposing  him  more  at  leisure)  I  began  to  accost 
him :  but  he  turned  from  me  with  anger,  and  told 
me  he  must  not  be  disturbed,  for  the  great  hour 
of  projection  was  now  come  when  Mercury  should 
lose  his  wings,  and  slavery  should  no  longer  dig 
the  mine  for  gold. 

I  left  him,  and  attempted  another,  whose  soft- 
ness of  mien,  and  easy  movement,  gave  me  rea- 
son to  hope  for  a  more  agreeable  rrccption ;  buf 
he  told  me  with  a  low  bow,  that  nothing  would 
make  him  more  happy  than  an  opportunity  of 
serving  me,  which  he  could  not  now  want,  for  ■ 
place  which  he  had  been  twenty  years  soliciting 
would  be  soon  vacant  From  hfm  I  had  recourse 
to  the  next,  M'ho  was  departing  in  haste  to  take 
possession  of  the  estate  of  an  uncle,  who  by  the 
course  of  nature  could  not  live  long.  He  that 
followed  was  prepaiinff  to  dive  for  treasure  in  a 
new-invented  bell ;  and  another  was  on  the  point 
of  discovering  the  longitude. 

Bcin^  thus  rejected  wheresoever  I  applied  my- 
self for  information,  I  began  to  imagine  it  best  to 
desist  from  inouiry,  and  try  what  my  own  bbserw 
vation  would  discover:  but  seeing  a  young  man, 
gay  and  thoughtless,  I  resolved  upon  one  more 
experiment,  and  was  informed  that  I  was  in  the 
garden  of  Hope,  the  daughter  of  Desire,  and  that 
all  those  whom  I  saw  thus  tumultoously  bustling 
round  me  were  incited  by  the  promises  of  Hope, 
and  hastening  to  seize  the  gifts  which  the  hela 
in  her  hand. 

I  turned  my  sight  upward,  and  saw  a  goddess 
in  the  bloom  of  youth  sitting  on  a  throne ;  around 
her  lay  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  and  all  tlie  bless* 
ings  of  life  were  spread  abroad  to  view ;  she  had 
a  perpetual  gayety  of  aspect,  and  every  one  ima- 
gined that  her  smile,  which  was  impartial  and 
general,  was  directed  to  himself,  and  triumphed 
mhis  own  superiority  to  others,  who  had  conceiv- 
ed the  same  confidence  from  the  same  mistake. 

I  then  mounted  an  eminence,  from  which  I  had 
a  more  extensive  view  of  the  whole  place,  and 
could  with  less  perplexity  consider  the  different 
conduct  of  the  crowds  that  filled  it  From  this 
station  I  observed,  that  the  entrance  into  the 
garden  of  Hope  was  by  two  gates,  one  of  which 
was  kept  by  Reason,  and  tlie  other  by  Foncy. 
Reason  was  surly  and  scrupulous,  ana  seldom 
turned  the  key  without  many  interrogatories,  and 
long  hesitation ;  but  Fancy  was  a  kind  and  gentle 
portress,  she  held  her  gate  wide  open,  and  wel- 
comed all  equally  to  the  district  under  her  super- 
intendency :  so  that  tlie  passage  was  crowdea  by 
all  those  who  either  feared  the  examination  of 
Reason,  or  had  been  rejected  by  her. 

From  the  gate  of  Reason  there  was  a  way  to 
the  throne  of  Hope,  by  a  crapgy,  slippery,  and 
M'inding  path,  called  the  Strait  ofD\ffictdiy^  which 
those  who  entered  with  the  permission  of  the 
guard  endeavoured  to  climb.  But  though  they 
surveyed  the  way  very  cheerfully  before  they 
began  to  rise,  and  marked  out  the  seveial  stages 
of  their  progress,  they  commonly  found  unexpect- 
ed obstacles,  and  were  obliged  frequently  tu  stof 
on  the  sudden,  where  they  imagined  the  way 
plain  and  even.  A  thousand  intricacies  embaiw 
rasscd  them,  a  thousand  slips  threw  them  back, 
and  a  thousand  pitfalls  impeded  their  advance. 
So  formidable  were  the  dangers,  and  so  frequent 
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Che  raiscarri&gcs,  tliat  muiy  returned  from  the 
first  attempt,  and  many  fainted  in  the  midst  of 
the  way,  and  only  a  very  small  number  were  led 
up  to  the  fliimniit  of  Hope,  by  the  hand  of  Forti- 
tude. Of  these  few  the  greater  part,  when  they 
Had  obtained  the  gift  which  Hope  had  promised 
them,  regretted  the  labour  whicn  it  cost,  and  felt 
in  their  success  the  regret  of  disappointment ;  the 
rest  retired  with  their  prize,  and  were  led  by  Wis- 
dom to  the  bowers  ot  Content 

Turning  then  towards  the  gate  of  Fancy,  I 
could  find  no  way  to  the  scat  of  Hope ;  but  though 
•he  sat  full  in  view,  and  held  out  her  gifts  with 
an  air  of  invitation,  which  filled  every  heart  with 
rapture,  the  mountain  was,  on  that  side  inacessi- 
biy  steep,  but  so  channelled  and  shaded,  that 
none  perceived' the  impossibility  of  ascending  it, 
hut  each  imagined  himself  to  have  discovered  a 
may  to  which  the  rest  were  strangers.  Many 
expedients  were  indeed  tried  by  this  industrious 
tribe,  of  whom  some  wiere  making  themselves 
wings,  which  others  were  contriving  to  actuate 
by  the  perpetual  motion.  But  with  all  their  la^ 
hour  and  all  their  artifices,  they  never  rose  above 
the  ground,  or  quickly  fell  fa«ck,  nor  ever  ap- 
proached the  throne  of  Hope,  but  continued  still 
to  gaze  at  a  distance,  and  laughed  at  tlie  slow 
progress  of  those  whom  they  saw  toiling  in  the 
iUraU  of  Difficulty, 

Part  of  tlie  favourites  of  Fancy,  when  they  had 
entered  the  garden,  without  making,  like  the 
rest,  an  attempt  to  climb  tlie  mountain,  turned 
immediatelv  to  the  vale  of  Idleness,  a  calm  and 
undisturbed  retirement,  from  whence  they  could 
always  have  Hope  in  prospect,  and  to  which  they 
pleased  themselves  with  believing  that  she  in- 
tended speedily  to  descend.  These  were  indeed 
scpmed  by  all  the  rest ;  but  they  seemed  very 
little  affected  by  contempt,  advice,  or  reproof, 
but  were  resolved  to  expect  at  ease  the  (avoor  of 
the  goddess. 

Among  this  gay  race  I  was  wandering,  and 
found  them  ready  to  answer  all  my  questions, 
and  willing  to  communicate  their  mirth;  but 
turning  round,  I  saw  two  dreadful  monsters  en- 
tering the  vale,  one  of  whom  I  knew  to  be  Age, 
and  Uie  other  Want  Sport  and  revelling  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  a  universal  shriek  of  affright 
and  distress  burst  out  and  awaked  me. 
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fllaader,  Uiat  worrt  of  pouony,  ever  fimU 

Aa  eaay  entranci:  to  if  uoble  miiMia.  hekvbt. 

The  vounger  Pliny  has  very  justly  observed,  that 
of  actions  that  deserve  our  attention,  the  most 
•plendid  are  not  always  the  greatest  Fame,  and 
wonder,  and  applause,  are  not  excited  but  by 
external  and  adventitious  circumstances,  oflen 
distinct  and  separate  from  virtue  and  heroism. 
Eminence  of  sUtion,  greatness  of  effect,  and  all 
the  favours  of  fortune,  must  concur  to  place  ex- 
cellence in  public  view ;  but  fortitude,  diligence, 
•ad  patience,  divested  of  their  show,  glide  uaob- 


served  through  the  crowd  of  life,  and  suffer  and 
act,  though  with  the  same  vigour  and  constancy, 
yet  without  pity  and  without  praise. 

This  remark  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of 
life.  Nothing  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  effect 
upon  common  eyes  and  common  ears.  A  thou- 
sand miseries  make  silent  and  invisible  inroads 
on  mankind,  and  the  heart  feels  innumerable 
throbs,  which  never  break  into  complaint  Per- 
haps, likewise,  our  pleasures  are  for  the  most  part 
ec^ually  secret,  and  most  are  borne  up  by  some 
pnvate  satisfaction,  some  internal  consciousness, 
some  latent  hope,  some  peculiar  prospect,  which 
they  never  communicate,  but  reserve  for  sohtary 
hours,  and  clandestine  meditation. 

The  main  of  life  is,  indeed,  composed  of  small 
incidents  and  petty  occurrences ;  of  wishes  for 
objects  not  remote,  and  grief  for  disappointments 
of  no  fatal  consequence ;  of  insect  vexations  which 
stioff  us  and  fly  away,  impertinences  which  buzx 
a  while  about  us,  and  arc  heard  no  more ;  of  mc- 
tcorous  pleasures  which  dance  before  us  and  are 
dissipated ;  of  compliments  which  glide  off  the 
soul  like  other  music,  and  are  forgotten  by  him 
that  gave  and  him  that  received  them. 

Such  is  the  ^neral  heap  out  of  which  every 
man  is  to  cull  his  own  conoition :  for  as  the  chy- 
mists  tell  us,  that  all  bodies  are  resolvable  into  the 
same  elements,  and  that  the  boundless  variety 
of  thin;^  arises  from  the  different  proportions  of 
very  few  ingredients ;  so  a  few  pains  and  a  few 
pleasures  are  all  tlie  materials  of  human  hfe,  and 
of  these  the  proportions  are  partly  allotted  by 
Providence,  and  partly  left  to  the  arrangement 
of  reason  and  of  cnoice. 

As  these  are  well  or  ill  disposed,  man  is  for  the 
most  part  happy  or  miserable.  For  very  few  are 
involved  in  great  events,  or  have  their  tliread  of 
life  entwisted  with  the  chain  of  causes  on  which 
armies  or  nations  are  suspended ;  and  even  those 
who  seem  wholly  busied  in  public  affairs,  and 
elevated  above  low  cares,  or  trivial  pleasures, 
pass  the  chief  part  of  their  time  in  faimUar  and 
domestic  scenes ;  from  these  they  came  into  pub- 
lic life,  to  these  they  are  every  hour  recalled  by 
passions  not  to  be  suppressed ;  in  these  they  have 
the  reward  of  their  toils,  and  to  these  at  last  they 
retire. 

The  great  end  of  prudence  is  to  give  cheerful- 
ness to  those  hours  which  spleniiour  cannot  gild, 
and  acclamation  cannot  exhilarate ;  those  soft  in- 
tervals of  unbended  amusement,  in  which  a  man 
shrinks  to  his  natural  dimensions,  and  tlirows 
aside  the  ornaments  or  disguises,  which  he  feels 
in  privacy  to  be  useless  incumbrances,  and  to 
lose  all  effect  when  they  become  familiar.  To 
be*  happy  at  home  is  the  ultimate  result  of  all  am- 
bition, the  end  to  which  every  enterprise  and  la- 
bour tends,  and  of  which  every  desire  prompts 
the  prosecution. 

It  is,  indeed,  at  home  that  every  man  must  be 
known  bv  those  who  would  make  a  just  estimate 
either  of  his  virtue  or  felicity ;  for  smiles  and  em- 
broidery are  alike  occasional,  and  the  mind  is 
oflen  dressed  for  show  in  painted  honour  and  fic- 
titious benevolence. 

Every  man  must  have  found  some  whose  lives, 
in  every  house  but  their  own,  were  a  continual 
series  of  hypocrisy,  and  who  concealed  under 
fair  appearances  bad  qualities,  which,  whenever 
they  thought  themselves  out  of  tlie  reach  of  cen- 
sure, broke  out  from  their  reatraint,  like  winds 
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imprisoned  in  Uieir  caverns,  and  whom  every  one 
had  reason  to  love,  but  they  whose  love  a  wise 
man  is  chiefly  solicitous  to  procure.  And  there 
are  others  who,  without  any  show  of  general 
goodness,  and  without  the  attractions  by  which 
popularity  is  conciliated,  are  received  among 
their  own  families  as  bestowers  of  happiness, 
and  reverenced  as  instructors,  guardians,  and  be- 
nefactors. 

The  most  authentic  witnesses  of  any  man*s  cha- 
racter are  those  who  know  him  in  liis  own  fami- 
ly, and  sec  him  without  any  restraint  or  nile  of 
conduct,  but  such  as  he  voluntarily  prescribes  to 
himselC  If  a  nun  carries  virtue  with  him  into 
his  private  apartments,  and  takes  no  advantage 
of  unlimited  power,  or  probkble  secrecy  ;  if  we 
trace  him  through  the  round  of  his  time,  and  find 
that  his  character,  with  those  allowances  which 
mortal  frailty  mu^^t  always  want,  is  uniform  and 
regular,  we  have  all  the  evidence  of  his  sincerity 
that  one  man  can  have  with  regard  to  another : 
and,  indeed,  as  hypocrisy  cannot  be  its  own  re- 
ward, we  may,  without  hesitation,  determine  that 
his  heart  is  pure. 

The  highest  panegyric,  therefore,  that  private 
virtue  can  receive,  is  the  praise  of  sen'ants.  For, 
however  vanity  or  insolence  may  look  down  with 
contempt  on  the  suffrage  of  men  undignified  by 
wealth,  and  unenlightened  by  education,  it  very 
seldom  happens  tfiat  they  commend  or  blame 
without  justice.  Vice  ana  virtue  are  easily  dis- 
tinguish^L  Oppression,  according  to  Harring- 
ton's aphorism,  will  be  felt  by  those  who  cuunot 
see  it ;  and,  perhaps,  it  falls  out  vei^  often  that, 
in  moral  questions,  the  philosophers  m  the  ^wn, 
and  in  the  livery,  differ  not  so  much  in  their  sen- 
timents, as  in  their  language,  and  have  equal 
power  of  discerning  right,  though  they  cannot 
point  it  out  to  others  with  equal  address. 

There  arc  very  few  faults  to  be  committed  in 
solitude,  or  without  some  agents,  partners,  con- 
federates, or  witnesses ;  and,  therefore,  tlie  serv- 
ant must  commonly  know  the  secrets  of^  a  mas- 
ter, who  has  any  secrets  to  intrust ;  and  faihngs, 
merely  personal,  are  so  frequently  exposed  oy 
that  security  which  pride  and  folly  generally  pro- 
duce, and  so  inquisitively  watched  by  that  desire 
of  reducing  the  inetjuaUties  of  condition,  which 
the  lower  orders  of  the  world  will  always  feel, 
that  the  testimony  of  a  menial  domestic  can  sel- 
dom be  conndered  as  defective  for  want  of  know- 
ledge. And  though  its  impartiality  may  be  some- 
times suspected,  It  is  at  least  as  credible  as  that 
of  equals,  where  rivalry  instigates  censure,  or 
friendship  dictates  palliations. 

The  danger  of  betraying  our  weakness  to  our 
servants,  and  the  impossibility  of  conccaUng  it 
from  them,  may  be  justly  considered  as  one  mo- 
tive to  a  regular  ana  irreproachable  hfe.  For  no 
condition  is  more  hateful  or  despicable,  than  his 
who  has  put  himself  in  the  power  of  his  servant; 
in  the  power  of  him  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  first 
corrupted  by  making  him  subservient  to  his 
vices,  and  whose  fidelity  he  therefore  cannot  en- 
force by  any  preceptB  of  honesty  or  reason.  It 
is  seldom  known  that  authority  thus  acquired,  is 
possessed  without  insolence,  or  that  the  master 
IS  not  forced  to  confess,  by  his  tameness  or  for- 
bearance, that  he  has  enslaved  himself  by  some 
foolish  confidence.  And  his  crime  is  equally 
punished,  whatever  Dart  he  takes  of  the  choice  to 
which  he  is  reduced ;  and  he  is  from  that  fatal 
P 


konr,  in  which  he  sacrificed  his  dignity  to  his 
passions,  in  perpetual  dread  of  insolence  or  de- 
lamation  ;  of  a  controller  at  home,  or  an  accuser 
abroad.  He  is  condemned  to  purchase,  by  con- 
tinual bribes,  that  secrecy  which  bribes  never  se* 
cured,  and  which,  after  a  long  course  of  snbmis- 
sion,  promises,  and  anxieties,  he  will  find  violated 
in  a  fit  of  rage,  or  in  a  frolic  of  drunkenness. 

To  dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue,  is 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence  ;  an  exemp- 
tion granted  onn^  to  invariable  virtue.  But  guilt 
has  always  its  horrors  and  solicitudes :  and,  to 
make  it  yet  more  shameful  and  detestable,  it  is 
doomed  often  to  stand  in  awe  of  those,  to  whom 
nothing  could  give  influence  or  weight,  but  their 
power  of  betraying. 


No.  69.]  Tuesday,  November  13, 1750. 

Flet  ««oyw«,  «(  m  9ptad9  rmgat  &dtp*xit  mmU§, 
TfmJmru ;  et  secmm^  eur  Ht  vit  raptm^  rcfM'riC 
Ttmpu*  edax  rermm^  iuqme  invidiot*  vetmattu 
Owtmiit  de»trmitU :  vitiataque  dtntihut  mti 
PamUatim  lenta  anmmitit  owmim  morU.  ovii» 

The  dreaded  wrinkle*  when  poor  Helen  fpied, 
Ah !  why  this  second  rape  7 — whh  tears  she  cried 
Time,  tliou  dcvourer,  and  thou  envious  afe, 
Who  all  destroy  whh  keen  corrodinv  rMg% 
Beneath  your  Jaws,  whate*er  have  pieaa^  or  pleass 
Must  siak,  couauwod  by  swiA  or  alow  defrees. 

ELPHIlCtTOIC. 

An  old  Grreek  epigrammatist,  intending  to  show 
the  miseries  that  attend  the  last  stage  of  man, 
imprecates  on  them,  who  are  so  foolish  as  to 
wish  for  long  life,  the  calamity  of  continuing  to 
grow  old  from  century  to  century.  He  thought 
that  no  adventitious  or  foreign  pain  was  requi- 
site ;  that  decrepitude  itself  was  an  epitome  of 
whatever  is  dreadful ;  and  nothing  could  be  add- 
ed to  the  curse  of  age,  but  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended beyond  its  natural  limits. 

The  most  indifferent  or  negligent  spectator 
can  indeed  scarcely  retire  without  heaviness  of 
heart,  from  a  view  of  tlie  last  scenes  of  the  trap 
gedy  of  life,  in  which  he  finds  those  who,  in  the 
former  parts  of  the  drama,  were  distinguished  by 
op}K>sition  of  conduct,  contrariety  of  designs,  and 
dissimilitude  of  personal  qualities,  all  involved  in 
one  common  distress,  and  all  struggling  with 
affliction  which  they  cannot  hope  to  overcome. 

The  other  miseries,  which  waylay  our  passage 
through  the  world,  wisdom  may  escape,  and  for- 
titude may  conquer ;  by  caution  and  circumspec- 
tion we  may  steal  along  with  very  little  to  obstruct 
or  incommode  us ;  by  spirit  and  vigour  we  may 
force  a  way,  and  reward  the  vexation  of  contest 
by  the  pleasures  of  victory.  But  a  time  must 
come  when  our  policy  and  bravery  shall  be 
equally  useless;  when  we  shall  all  sink  into 
helplessness  and  sadness,  without  any  power  of 
receiving  solace  from  the  pleasures  that  nave  for- 
merly delighted  us,  or  any  prospect  of  emerging 
into  a  second  possession  of  the  blessings  that  we 
have  lost 

The  industry  of  man  has,  indeed,  not  been 
wanting  in  endeavours  to  procure  domforts  for 
these  hours  of  dejection  ana  melancholy,  and  to 
gild  the  dreadful  glpom  with  artificial  lignt  The 
most  usual  support  of  old  age  is  wealth.  He 
whose  possessions  are  large,  and  whose  chesti 
are  full,  imagines  himself  Jwayi  fortified  agminit 
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MYanons  on  his  authority.  If  he  has  lost  aU 
other  means  of  government,  if  his  stren^  and 
his  reason  fail  him,  he  can  at  last  alter  his  will ; 
and,  therefore,  all  that  have  hopes  must  likewise 
have  fears,  and  he  may  still  continue  to  sive  laws 
to  such  as  have  not  ceased  to  regard  Uieir  own 
interest. 

This  is  indeed  too  frequently  the  citadel  of  tlie 
dotard,  the  last  fortress  to  which  age  retires,  and 
in  which  he  makes  the  stand  against  the  upstart 
race  tliat  seizes  his  domains,  disputes  hia  com- 
mands, and  cancels  his  prescriptions.  But  here, 
though  there  may  be  satcty,  there  is  no  pleasure ; 
and  what  remains  is  but  a  proof  that  more  was 
once  possessed. 

Nothing  seems  to  have  been  more  universally 
dreaded  by  the  ancients  than  orbity,  or  M'ant  of 
children ;  and,  indeed,  to  a  man  who  has  sur- 
vived all  the  companions  of  his  youtli,  all  who 
have  participated  his  pleasures  and  his  cares, 
have  been  engaged  in  tne  same  events,  and  HUed 
their  minds  with  the  same  conceptions,  this  full- 
peopled  world  is  a  dismal  solitude.  He  stands 
forlorn  and  silent,  neglected  or  insulted,  in  the 
midst  of  multitudes,  animated  with  hopes  which 
he  cannot  share,  and  employed  in  business  which 
he  is  no  longer  able  to  forward  or  retard  ;  nor 
can  he  find  any  to  whom  his  life  or  his  death  are 
of  importance,  unless  he  has  secured  some  do- 
mestic gratifications,  some  tender  employments, 
and  endeared  himself  to  some  whose  interest 
and  gratitude  may  unite  them  to  him. 

So  different  arc  the  colours  of  life  a?  we  look 
forward  to  the  future,  or  backward  to  the  past ; 
and  so  different  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which 
this  contrariety  of  appearance  naturally  produc4», 
that  the  conversation  of  the  old  and  young  ends 
gencially  with  contempt  or  pity  on  cither  side. 
To  a  young  man  entering  the  world  with  ful- 
ness of  hope,  and  ardour  of  pursuit,  notliing  is  so 
unpleasing  as  the  cold  caution,  the  faint  expecta- 
tions, the  scrupulous  diffidence,  which  experi- 
ence and  disappointments  certainly  infuse ;  and 
the  old  man  wonders  in  his  turn  that  the  world 
never  can  grow  wiser,  that  neither  precepts,  nor 
testimonies,  can  cure  boys  of  their  credulity  and 
sufficiency ;  and  that  not  one  can  be  convinced 
that  snares  are  laid  for  him,  till  he  finds  himself 
entangled. 

Thus  one  generation  is  always  the  scorn  and 
wonder  of  the  other,  and  the  notions  of  the  old 
and  young  are  like  liquors  of  different  gmvity 
and  texture  which  never  can  unite.  Th?  spirits 
of  youth  sublimed  by  health,  and  volatilized  by 
passion,  soon  leave  behind  them  the  phlcf^natic 
sediment  of  weariness  and  deliberation,  and  burst 
out  in  temeritv  and  enterprise.  The  tenderness, 
therefore,  which  nature  mfuses,  and  which  long 
habits  of  beneficence  confirm,  is  necessary  to  re- 
concile such  opposition ;  and  an  old  man  must 
be  a  father  to  bear  with  patience  those  follies  and 
absurdities  which  he  will  perpetually  imagine 
himself  to  find  in  the  schemes  and  expectations, 
the  pleasures  and  the  sorrows,  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  been  hardened  by  time,  and  chilled  by 
frustration. 

Yet.  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  children  ripening  into  strength,  be  not 
overbalanced  by  the  pain  of  secong  some  fall  in 
the  blossom,  and  others  blasted  in  their  growth : 
■ome  shaken  dr>wn  with  storms,  some  tainted 
with  cankers,  and  101116  shrivellad  in  the  ahade : 


and  whether  he  that  extends  his  care  beyond 
himself,  does  not  multiply  his  anxieties  more  thaa 
his  pleasures,  and  weary  himself  to  no  purpose, 
by  superintending  what  he  cannot  regulate. 

But  though  a£e  be  to  every  order  of  humao 
beings  sutficientR^  terrible,  it  is  particularly  to  bo 
dreaded  by  fine  ladies,  who  have  had  no  other 
end  or  ambition  than  to  fill  up  the  day  and  the 
night  Hith  dress,  diversions,  and  flattery;  and 
who,  having  made  no  acquaintance  with  know- 
ledge, or  with  business,  have  constantly  caught 
all  tiicir  ideas  from  the  current  prattle  of  the 
hour,  and  been  indebted  for  all  their  happiness  to 
compliments  and  treats.  With  these  ndies  age 
begins  early,  and  very  oflen  lasts  long ;  it  begins 
when  their  beauty  fiules,  when  their  mirth  loses 
its  sprightliness,  and  tlieir  motion  its  ease.  From 
that  lime,  all  which  gavelhcm  joy  vanishes  from 
about  them ;  they  hear  the  praises  bestowed  on 
others,  which  used  to  SH'ell  tlieir  bosoms  with 
exultation.  They  visit  the  seats  of  felicity,  and 
endeavour  to  continue  the  habit  of  being  delight- 
ed. But  pleasure  is  only  received  when  we  be- 
lieve that  we  give  it  in  return.  Neglect  and  pe- 
tulance inform  them  that  their  power  and  their 
value  are  past ;  and  what  then  remains  but  a 
tedious  and  conifortless  uniformity  of  time,  with* 
out  any  motion  of  the  heart,  or  exerdsc  of  the 
reason. 

Yet,  however  age  may  discourage  ns  by  its 
appearance  from  considering  it  in  prospect,  we 
shall  all  by  degrees  certainly  be  old ;  and  there>- 
fore  we  ought  to  inquire  what  provision  can  he 
made  against  that  time  of  distress?  what  happi- 
ness can  be  stored  up  against  the  winter  of  lite? 
and  how  we  may  pass  our  latter  years  with  so 
reiiity  and  cheertulness  ? 

If  It  has  been  found  by  the  experience  of  man- 
kind, that  not  e^'en  the  best  seasons  of  life  are 
able  to  supply  sufficient  gnitiiicatiuns,  without 
anticipating  uncertain  felicities,  it  cannot  surely 
be  supposed  that  old  age,  worn  with  fabours,  ha- 
rassed with  anxieCieB.  and  tortured  with  diseases, 
should  have  any  gladness  of  its  own,  or  feel  any 
satisfaction  from  the  contcmphttion  of  the  pre- 
sent. All  the  comfort  that  can  now  be  expected 
rmist  be  recalled  from  the  past,  or  borrowed  from 
the  future ;  the  past  is  verj'  soon  exhausted,  all 
the  events  or  s;Dtions  of  which  the  memory  can 
afford  pleasure  are  quickly  recollected;  and  the 
future  lies  beyond  the  grave,  where  it  can  be 
reached  onlv  by  virtue  and  devotion. 

Piety  is  the  onlv  proper  and  adequate  relief  of 
decaying  man.  fie  that  grows  old  without  reli- 
gious hopes,  as  he  declines  into  imbecility,  and 
feels  pams  and  sorrows  incessanily  cro'wdinq 
upon  him,  falls  into  a  gulf  of  bottomless  miser}', 
in  whirh  every  reflection  must  plunge  him  deep- 
er, and  where  he  6nds  only  new  gradations  of 
anguish  and  precipices  of  horror. 


Na  70.]      Saturday,  Nov.  17,  1750. 

Jwf  deUrwrffmlBO  fretioHor  «r<.  ono 

SncoMMlinr  tiiiMs  a  sUrer  af e  behold, 
Exoellinf  braaa,  Imt  more  ezcell'd  hy  gold- 

ORYDES 

Hesiod,  in  his  celebrated  distribution  of  mankind 
divides  them  into  three  orders  of  intellect  **  The 
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first  place,"  says  he,  ^  belongs  to  him  that  cut 
by  his  own  powers  discern  what  is  right  and  fit, 
and  penetrate  to  the  remoter  motives  of  action. 
The  second  is  claimed  by  him  that  is  willing  to 
hear  instniction,  and  can  perceive  right  and 
wrong  when  they  are  shown  liim  by  another;  but 
he  that  has  neither  acuteness  nor  docility,  who 
can  neither  find  the  way  by  himself,  nor  will  bo 
led  by  others,  is  a  wretch  without  use  or  value.** 

If  we  survey  the  moral  worid,  it  will  be  found 
tliat  the  same  division  may  be  made  of  men,  with 
regard  to  their  virtue.  There  are  some  whose 
prmciples  are  so  firmly  filed,  whose  conviction 
IS  so  constantly  present  to  their  minds,  and  who 
have  raised  in  themselves  such  ardent  wishes  for 
the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  happiness  with 
which  he  has  promised  to  reward  obeidience  and 
perseverance,  that  they  rise  above  all  other  cares 
and  coosideratioos,  and  uuifonnly  examine  every 
action  and  desire,  by  comparing  it  with  the  Eh* 
vine  commands.  There  are  others  in  a  kind  of 
equipoise  between  good  and  ill ;  who  are  moved 
on  the  one  part  by  riches  or  pleasures,  by  tlic 
gratifications  of  passion  and  the  deligliU  of  sense; 
and,  on  theotlicr,  by  laws  of  which  they  own  the 
obli^^ution,  and  rewards  of  which  they  believe  the 
reality,  and  whom  a  very  small  addition  of  weight 
tnnia  either  way.  The  tliird  class  consists  of  do> 
ings  immersed  m  pleasures,  or  abandoned  to  pas- 
sion, without  any  desire  of  higher  good,  or  any 
efibrt  to  extend  their  thoughts  beyond  immediate 
and  gross  satisfactions. 

The  second  class  is  so  much  the  moitt  nume- 
rous,  that  it  may  he  considered  as  c-omprising 
tlic  whole  body  of  mankind.  Those  of  tiie  last 
are  not  very  many,  and  Uiose  of  the  first  are  verv 
few;  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  fall  much 
under  the  considcrution  of  the  moralist,  wliose 
precef)ts  are  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  go  forward  up  tlie  steeps  of  vir- 
tue^ mot  for  those  who  have  already  reached  the 
summit,  or  tliose  who  are  resolved  to  stay  for 
ever  in  their  present  situation. 

T(»  a  man  not  verged  in  the  living  world,  hut 
accustomed  to  judfEre  only  by  speculative  reason, 
it  is  scarcely  credible  tliat  any  one  should  be  in 
tliifl  state  of  indifference,  or  stand  undetenuiued 
and  unengaged,  ready  to  follow  the  first  call  to 
either  side.  It  seems  certain,  that  either  a  man 
must  believe  that  virtue  will  make  him  happy, 
and  resolve  Uierefore  to  be  virtuous,  or  tiuok 
that  he  may  b<^  happy  without  virtue,  and  there- 
fore cast  off  all  care  but  for  his  present  interest 
It  seems  impossible  that  conviction  should  be  on 
one  side,  and  practice  on  the  other;  and  that  he 
who  ha«  seen  the  right  way  should  voluntarily 
shut  his  eyes,  that  he  may  quit  it  with  more  tran- 
quillity. Vet  all  these  absurdities  arc  every  hour 
to  be  found ;  the  wisest  and  best  men  dieviate 
from  known  and  acknowledged  duties,  by  inad- 
vertency or  surprise;  and  most  are  gcKid  no 
longer  than  while  temptation  is  away,  tlwn  while 
tlieir  passions  are  without  excitements,  and  their 
opinions  are  free  from  the  counteraction  of  any 
other  motive. 

Among  the  sentiments  which  almost  every 
man  changes  as  he  advances  into  years,  is  the 
expectation  of  uniformity  of  character.  He  that 
without  acquaintance  with  the  power  of  desire, 
(he  cogency  of  distress,  the  complications  of  af- 
fairs, or  the  force  of  partial  influence,  has  filled 
his  m'md  with  the  eiealJcBct  ^f  virtue,  and,  hav- 


m^  never  tried  his  resolution  in  any  eneounten 
with  hope  or  fear,  believes  it  able  to  stand  6m 
whatever  shall  oppose  it,  will  be  always  clamor- 
ous against  the  snuJlest  failure,  ready  to  exact 
the  utmost  punctualities  of  right,  and  to  consider 
every  man  that  fails  in  any  part  of  his  duty,  as 
without  conscience  and  without  merit ;  unwor* 
thy  of  trust  or  love,  of  pity  or  regard ;  as  an  ene- 
my whom  all  should  iom  to  drive  out  of  society, 
as  a  pest  which  all  should  avoid,  or  as  a  weed 
which  all  should  trample. 

It  is  not  but  by  experience,  that  we  are  taught 
the  possibility  of  retaining  some  virtues,  and  re- 
jecting others,  or  of  bnin^  good  or  bad  to  a  par 
ticular  degree.  For  it  is  very  easy  to  the  soli 
tary  rcasoner,  to  prove,  that  the  same  arguments 
by  which  the  mind  is  fortified  against  one  crime 
are  of  equal  force  against  all,  and  the  consc- 

auencc  very  naturally  follows,  that  he  whom 
ley  fail  to  move  on  any  occasion,  has  either 
never  considered  them,  or  has  by  some  fallacy 
taught  himself  to  evade  their  valiaity ;  and  that, 
therefore,  when  a  man  is  known  to  be  guilty  ot 
one  crime,  no  fiirther  evidence  is  needful  ot  his 
depravity  and  corruption. 

Vet,  such  is  the  state  of  all  mortal  virtue,  that 
it  is  always  uncertain  and  variable,  sometimes 
extending  to  the  whole  compass  of  duty,  and 
sometimes  shrinking  into  a  narrow  space,  and 
fortifying  onl  v  a  few  avenues  of  the  heart,  while 
all  the  rest  is  lefl  open  to  the  incursions  of  appe- 
tite, or  given  up  to  the  dominion  of  wickedness. 
Nothing  therefore  is  more  unjust  than  to  judge 
of  man  by  too  short  an  arquaintanoc,  and  too 
slight  inspection ;  for  it  oflen  happens  that,  in  the 
loose,  anu  tlioughtless,  and  dissipated,  there  is  a 
secret  radical  worth  which  may  shoot  out  by 
proper  cultivation;  that  the  spark  of  heaven, 
though  dimmed  and  obstruct.'n],  is  not  yetex- 
tinguished,  but  may,  by  the  breath  of  counsel 
and  exhortation,  be  kindled  into  flame. 

To  imagine  diat  every  one  who  is  not  com- 
pletely good  is  irrecoverably  abandoned,  is  to 
suppose  that  all  are  capable  of  the  same  degreea 
of  excellence ;  it  is  indeed  to  exact  from  all  that 
perfection  which  none  ever  can  attain.  And 
since  the  purest  virtue  is  consistent  with  some 
vice,  and  the  virtue  of  the  greatest  number  with 
almost  an  equal  proportion  of  contrary  qualities, 
let  none  too  hastily  conclude,  that  ail  goodness 
is  lost,  though  it  may  for  a  time  be  clouded  and 
overwhelmed ;  for  most  minds  are  the  slaves  of 
external  circumstances,  and  conform  to  any  hand 
that  undertakes  to  mould  tliem,  roll  down  any 
torrent  of  custom  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
caught,  or  bend  to  any  importunity  tnat  bean 
hard  against  them. 

It  may  be  particularly  observed  of  women,  that 
they  are  for  the  most  part  good  or  bad,  as  they 
fall  among  those  who  practise  vice  or  virtue ;  and 
that  neitlier  ediicatiim  nor  reason  gives  them 
much  securitj'  against  the  influence  of  example. 
Whether  it  be  that  they  have  loss  courage  to 
stand  against  opposition,  or  that  their  desire  of 
admiration  makes  them  sacrifice  their  principles 
to  the  poor  pleasure  of  worthless  praise,  it  is 
certain,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that  female  good- 
ness seldom  keeps  its  ground  against  laughter, 
flattery,  or  fashion. 

For  this  reason,  everyone  should  consider  him- 
self as  entrusted,  not  only  with  his  own  conduct, 
but  with  that  of  others ;  and  as  accountable,  not 
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onlj  lor  the  duties  which  he  neglects,  or  the  crime 
that  he  commits,  but  for  that  neghgence  and  ifw 
regularity  which  he  may  encourage  or  inculcate. 
Every  man,  in  whatever  station,  has,  or  endea- 
▼oiua  to  have,  his  followers,  admirers,  and  imi- 
tators, and  has  therefore  th»  influence  of  his  ex- 
ample to  watch  with  care ;  he  ought  to  avoid  not 
only  crimes,  but  the  appearance  of  crimes ;  and 
not  only  to  practise  virtue,  but  to  applaud,  coun- 
tenance, and  support  it  For  it  is  possible  that 
for  want  of  attenUon,  we  may  teach  others  faults 
from  which  ourselves  are  free,  or,  bv  a  cowardly 
desertion  of  a  cause  which  we  ourselves  approve, 
mav  pervert  those  who  fix  their  eyes  upon  us, 
and,  naving  no  rule  of  their  own  to  guide  their 
course,  are  easily  misled  by  the  aberrations  of 
that  example  which  they  choose  for  their  di- 
rections. 


No.  71.]      TcKSDAT,  Nov.  80,  1750. 

Ptvrr«  fmdfrwfv  pmtper^  nee  immHlU  mmm 
D*  vmiuwif  froperat  vivero  mtmo  stis.       mart. 

True,  Sir,  to  Kre  I  hute,  your  purdon  fire, 
For  tell  me,  who  niakee  haite  enoufh  to  live  1 

r.  LBWU. 

Mamt  words  and  sentences  are  so  frequently 
heard  in  the  mouths  of  men,  that  a  superficial 
observer  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  must 
contain  some  primary  principle,  some  great  rule 
of  action,  which  it  is  proper  always  to  nave  pre- 
sent to  the  attention,  and  by  which  the  use  of 
every  hour  is  to  be  adiustecL  Yet,  if  we  con- 
sider the  conduct  of  those  sententious  philoso- 
phers, it  will  often  be  found  that  they  repeat  these 
aphorisms,  merelv  because  they  have  somewhere 
heard  them,  because  they  have  nothing  else  to 
say,  or  because  they  think  veneration  gained  by 
such  appearances  of  wisdom,  but  that  no  ideas 
are  annexed  to  the  words,  and  that,  according  to 
the  old  blunder  of  the  followers  of  Aristotle,  their 
souls  are  mere  pipes  or  organs,  which  transmit 
sounds,  but  do  not  understand  them. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  well-known  and  well  attest- 
ed position,  that  Itfe  is  shart^  which  may  be  heard 
among  mankind  by  an  attentive  auditor,  many 
times  a  day,  but  which  never  yet  within  my  reach 
of  observation  Icfl  any  impression  upon  the  mind ; 
and  perhaps,  if  my  readers  will  turn  their  thoushts 
back  upon  their  old  friends,  they  will  find  it  aiifi- 
cult  to  call  a  single  man  to  remembrance,  who 
appeared  to  know  that  life  was  short  till  he  was 
about  to  lose  it. 

It  is  observable  that  Horace,  in  his  account  of 
the  characters  of  men,  as  they  are  diversified  by 
the  various  influence  of  time,  remarks,  that  the 
old  man  is  dUtdor,  ipe  longus,  given  to  procrasti- 
nation, and  inclined  to  extend  his  hopes  to  a  great 
distance.  So  far  are  we  generally  trom  thinking 
what  we  often  say  of  the  shortness  of  life,  that  at 
the  time  when  it  ts  necessarily  shortest,  we  form 
projects  which  we  delay  to  execute,  indulge  such 
expectations  as  nothing  but  a  long  train  of  events 
can  gratify,  and  suffer  those  passions  to  gain  upon 
us,  which  are  only  excusable  in  the  prime  of  life. 

These  reflections  were  lately  excited  in  my 
mind,  by  an  evening's  conversation  with  my  friend 
Prrjspero,  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty-flve,  has  bought 
au  cstatOy  md  b  lumr  goatxmng  to  dispose  aiid 


cultivate  it  with  micommon  elegance.  I-Iis  great 
pleasure  is  to  walk  among  stately  trees,  aM  Ee 
musing  in  the  heat  of  noon  under  their  shade :  he 
is  therefore  maturely  considering  how  he  shall 
dispose  his  walks  and  his  grovns,  and  has  at  last 
determined  to  send  for  the  best  plans  from  Italy, 
and  forbear  planting  till  the  next  season. 

Thus  is  lite  trifled  away  in  preparations  to  do 
what  never  can  be  done,  k  it  be  left  unattempted 
till  all  the  requisites  which  imagination  can  sug- 
gest are  gathered  together.  Where  our  design 
terminates  only  in  our  own  satisfaction,  the  nus- 
take  is  of  no  great  importance ;  for  the  pleasure 
of  expecting  enjoyment  is  often  greater  tnan  that 
of  obtaining  it,  ancl  the  completion  of  almost  eveiy 
wish  is  found  a  disappointment ;  but  when  nnany 
others  are  interested  in  an  undertaking,  when 
any  desi^  is  formed,  in  which  the  improvement 
or  secunty  of  mankind  is  involved,  nothing  is 
more  unworthy  either  of  wisdom  or  benevolence, 
than  to  delay 'it  from  time  to  time,  or  to  forget 
how  much  every  day  that  passes  over  us,  takes 
away  from  our  power,  and  how  soon  an  idle  pur- 
pose to  do  an  action  sinks  into  a  mournful  wish 
that  it  had  once  been  done. 

We  are  frequently  importuned,  by  the  baoeha 
nalian  writers,  to  lay  hold  on  the  present  hour,  to 
catch  the  pleasures  within  our  reach,  and  remem- 
ber that  futurity  is  not  at  our  command. 

'AtirSiv  ivftiaui  9V  poivv^  aXXi  fidrov. 

Soon  fades  the  roue ;  once  part  the  fhifruit  hour, 
The  loif  erer  finds  a  bramble  for  a  flower. 

But  surely  the«e  exhortations,  may  with  eqnal 
propriety,  be  applied  to  better  purposes ;  it  may 
be  at  least  inculcated  that  pleasures  are  more 
safely  postponed  than  virtues,  and  that  greater 
loss  is  suffered  by  missing  an  opportunity  of 
doing  good,  than  an  hour  of  giddy  frolic  and 
nois^  met  ri  ment 

\V  hen  Baxter  had  lost  a  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  had  laid  up  for  the  erection  of  a  school, 
he  used  frequently  to  mention  the  misfortune  as 
an  incitement  to  be  charitable  while  God  gives 
the  power  of  bestowing,  and  considered  himself 
as  culpable  in  some  decree  for  having  left  a  good 
action  in  the  hands  of  chance,  and  sufl'ered  his 
benevolence  to  be  defeated  for  want  of  quickness 
and  diligence. 

It  is  lamented  by  Heame,  the  learned  antiqua- 
ry of  Oxford,  thst  this  general  forgctfulness  of 
the  fragility  of  life,  has  remarkably  infected  the 
students  of  monuments  and  records ;  as  their  em 
ploymcnt  consisLs  in  first  collecting,  and  aftei 
wards  in  arranfring  or  abstracting,  what  libraries 
afibrd  them,  they  ought  to  amass  no  more  than 
they  can  digest ;  but  when  they  have  undertaken 
a  work,  they  go  on  searching' and  transcribing, 
call  for  new  supplies,  when  they  are  already 
overburdened,  ana  at  la.«t  leave  their  work  un- 
finished, ii  is,  says  he,  the  business  of  a  good  on- 
tiquanfj  MS  of  a  good  sion,  to  have  mortalitif  ofwoyt 
before  him. 

Thus,  not  only  in  the  slumber  of  sloth,  but  in 
the  dissipation  of  ill-directed  industry,  is  the 
shortness  of  life  generally  forgotten.  As  some 
men  lose  their  hours  in  laziness,  because  they 
suppose,  that  there  is  time  enough  for  the  repa- 
ration of  neglect;  others  busy  themf>elves  in  prrw 
viding  that  no  length  of  life  may  want  employe 
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tnent;  and  it  often  happens,  that  dnggukneee 
and  activity  are  equally  furpriaed  by  the  laet 
f  ummons,  and  perieb  not  more  difiereotly  from 
each  other,  than  the  fowl  that  received  the  shot 
b  her  flight,  from  her  that  is  killed  upon  the  bosh. 

Among  the  many  improvements  made  by  the 
last  centuries  in  human  knowledge,  may  be  noni* 
bered  the  exact  calculations  of  the  value  of  life ; 
but  whatever  may  be  their  use  in  traffic,  they 
seem  very  little  to  have  advanced  rooraUty.  The^ 
have  hitherto  been  rather  appUed  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  money,  than  of  wisdom ;  the  computer  re- 
fers none  of  his  calculations  to  his  own  tenure, 
but  persists,  in  contempt  of  probabihty,  to  fore- 
tell old  age  to  himself,  and  believes  that  he  is 
marked  out  to  reach  the  utmost  verge  of  human 
existence,  and  see  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
fall  into  the  grave. 

So  deeply  is  this  fallacy  rooted  in  the  heart, 
and  so  strongly  guarded  by  hope  and  fear  against 
the  approach  of  reason,  that  neither  science  nor 
experience  can'  shake  it,  and  we  act  as  if  life 
were  without  end,  though  we  see  and  confess  its 
uncertainty  and  shortness. 

Divines  have,  with  great  strength  and  ardour. 
shoM*n  the  absurdity  of  delaying  reformation  and 
repentance ;  a  degree  of  folly,  indeed,  which  sets 
eternity  to  hazard.  It  is  the  same  weakness,  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  neglect,  to 
transfer  any  care,  which  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion, to  a  future  time ;  we  subject  ourselves  to 
needless  dansers  from  accidents  which  early  dili- 
gence would  nave  obviated,  or  perplex  our  minds 
by  vain  precautions,  and  make  provision  for  the 
execution  of  designs,  of  which  the  opportunity 
once  missed  never  wUl  return. 

As  he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while, 
every  man  may  be  certain  that  he  has  no  time  to 
waste.  The  duties  of  life  are  commensurate  to  its 
duration,  and  every  day  brings  its  task,  which  if 
neglccti^  is  doubled  on  the  morrow.  But  he 
that  has  already  trifled  away  those  months  and 
years,  in  which  he  should  have  laboured,  must 
remember  that  he  has  now  only  a  part  of  that  of 
which  the  whole  is  little ;  and  that  since  the  few 
moments  remaining  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
last  trust  of  Heaven,  not  one  is  to  be  losu 


No.  72.]     Saturday,  Nov.  «4,  1750. 

Omm»  drittippvm  ienUt  e*l9r,  «l  «tefK«,  et  tm, 
TtmUmttm  imig»ra,  ftre prettntihiu  ^f  mi.       SOR. 

Yet  Ari«tippiM  erery  drew  becuae, 

In  every  VAriou*  chonipe  of  Hfc  the  lamef 

And  thouf  h  he  aioi'd  at  things  of  higher  kind, 

Yet  to  the  preeent  held  an  oqaal  miad.  raANCi*. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Those  who  exalt  themselves  into  the  chair  of 
instruction,  without  inc]uiring  whether  an^  will 
submit  to  their  authority,  have  not  sufficiently 
considered  how  much  of  human  life  passes  in  littte 
mcidents,  cursory  conversation,  slight  business, 
and  casual  amusements ;  and  therefore  they  have 
endeavoured  only  to  inculcate  the  more  awful 
virtues,  without  condescending  to  regard  those 
petty  qualities,  which  ^w  important  only  by 
their  frequency,  and  which,  though  the^  produce 
no  single  acts  of  heroism,  nor  astonish  us  by 
great  events,  yet  are  every  moment  cjMting  their 


iallaence  aMMi  ilf,  tod  mtlitf  tho  dnnglit  nf  liiRy 
sweet  or  mtter  by  imperceptible  instillations* 
They  operate  unseen  arid  unregarded,  as  change 
of  air  makes  us  sick  or  healthy,  Siough  we  bn^the 
it  without  attention,  and  only  know  the  particles 
that  impregnate  it  1^  their  salutary  or  malignant 
efiects. 

You  have  shown  yourself  not  ignorant  of  the 
value  of  those  subaltern  endowments,  yet  have 
hitherto  neglected  to  recommend  j{oo<Miumour 
to  the  worl^  though  a  little  reflection  will  show 
yon  that  it  is  the  batm  ^  being,  the  quality  to 
which  all  that  adorns  or  elevates  mankind  must 
owe  its  power  of  pleasing.  Without  good-hiH 
mour,  learning  ana  bravenr  can  only  confer  that 
superiority  wmch  swells  the  heart  of  the  lion  in 
the  desert,  where  he  roars  without  reply,  and  ra- 
vages without  resistance.  Withoot  good-hu- 
mour, virtue  may  awe  by  its  dignity,  and  amaxe 
by  its  brightness ;  but  must  always  be  viewed  at 
a  distance,  and  will  scarcely  gain  a  friend  or  at- 
tract an  imitator. 

Good-humour  may  be  defined  a  habit  of  being 
pleased;  a  constant  and  perennial  softness  m 
manner,  easiness  of  approach,  and  suavity  of  dis- 
position ;  like  that  which  every  man  perceives  in 
himself,  when  the  first  transports  of  new  felicity 
have  subsided,  and  his  thoughts  are  only  kept 
in  motion  by  a  slow  succession  of  soft  impulses. 
Good-humour  is  a  state  between  g^^ety  and  un- 
concern, the  act  or  emanation  of  a  mmd  at  leisure 
to  re^rd  the  gratification  of  another. 

It  IS  imagined  by  many,  that  whelle▼er^  they 
aspire  to  phsase,  they  are  reouired  to  be  merry, 
and  to  show  the  glacmess  of  tneir  souls  by  flights 
of  pleasantry,  and  bursts  of  laughter.  But 
though  these  men  may  be  for  a  time  heard  with 
applause  and  admiration,  they  seldom  delight  us 
long.  We  envoy  them  a  little,  and  then  retire 
to  easiness  and  good-humour,  as  the  eye  gaies 
awhile  on  eminence  glittering  with  the  sun,  but 
soon  tarns  aching  away  to  verdure  and  to  flowers. 

Gayety  is  to  good-humour  as  animal  perfume* 
to  vegetable  fragrance;  the  one  overpowers 
weak  spirits,  and  the  other  recreates  and  revives 
them.  Gayety  seldom  fails  to  give  some  pain ; 
the  hearers  either  strain  their  faculties  to  accoro- 

Sany  its  towerings,  or  are  left  behind  in  envy  and 
espair.  Good-humour  boasts  no  faculties  which 
every  one  does  not  believe  in  his  own  power,  and 
pleases  principally  by  not  offending. 

It  is'well  known  that  the  most  certain  way  to 
give  any  man  pleasure,  is  to  persuade  him  that 
you  receive  pleasure  from  him,  to  encourage  him 
to  freedom  and  confidence,  and  to  avoid  any  such 
appearance  of  superiority  as  may  overbear  and 
depress  him.  We  see  many  that  by  this  art  only, 
spend  their  days  in  the  midst  of  caresses,  invita- 
tions, and  civilities ;  and  without  any  extraordi- 
nary qualities  or  attainments,  are  the  universal 
favourites  of  both  sexes,  and  certainly  find  a  friend 
in  every  place.  The  darlings  of  tne  world  will, 
indeed,  be  generally  found  such  as  excite  neither 
jealousy  nor  fear,  and  are  not  considered  as  can- 
didates for  any  eminent  degree  of  reputation,  but 
content  themselves  with  common  accomplish- 
ments, and  endeavour  rather  to  solicit  kindness 
than  to  raise  esteem ;  therefore,  in  assemblies 
and  places  of  resort,  it  seldom  fails  to  happen, 
that  though  at  the  entrance  of  some  particular 
person,  every  face  brightens  with  gladness,  and 
every  hand  is  ejUendod  in  salutation,  yet  ir  you 
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•  puiWK  htm  beyond  the  first  exchange  of  civilities, 
you  will  find  hini  of  very  small  unportance,  and 
only  welcome  to  the  company,  as  one  by  whom 
all  conceive  themselves  aamired,  and  with  whom 
any  one  is  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  when  he 
can  find  no  other  auditor  or  companion ;  as  one 
with  whom  all  are  at  case,  who  will  hear  a  jest 
without  criticism,  and  a  narrative  without  con- 
tradiction, who  laughs  with  every  wit,  and  yields 
io  every  disputcr. 

There  are  many  whose  vanity  always  inclines 
them  to  associate  with  those  from  whom  they 
have  no  reason  to  fi^r  mortification ;  and  there 
are  times  in  which  the  wise  and  the  knowing  arc 
willing  to  receive  praise  without  the  labour  of  de« 
serving  it,  in  which  the  most  elevated  mind  is 
willing  to  descend,  and  the  mof>t  active  to  be  at 
rest.  All  therefore  are  at  some  hour  or  another 
fond  of  companions  whom  they  can  entertain 
upon  easy  terms,  and  who  will  relieve  them  from 
solitude,  without  condemning  them  to  vigilance 
and  caution.  We  are  most  inclined  to  love 
when  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  and  he  that  en- 
courages us  to  please  ourselves,  will  not  be  long 
without  preference  in  our  affection  to  those  whose 
learning  holds  us  at  the  distance  of  pupils,  or 
whose  wit  calls  all  attention  from  us,  and  leaves 
us  without  importance  and  without  regard. 

It  is  remarked  by  Prince  Henry,  when  he  sees 
Falstaif  lying  on  the  ground,  that  he  emdd  have 
better  tpared  a  better  m<ai.  Ho  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  vices  and  follies  of  him  whom 
he  lamented ;  but  while  his  conviction  compelled 
him  to  do  justice  to  superior  qualities,  his  tender- 
ness still  broke  out  at  the  remembrance  of  Fal- 
staff)  of  the  cheerful  companion,  the  loud  bufibon, 
with  whom  he  had  passed  his  time  in  all  the 
luxury  of  idleness,  who  had  gladded  him  with 
nnenvied  merriment,  and  whom  he  could  at  once 
enjoy  and  despise. 

You  may  perhaps  think  this  account  of  those 
who  are  distinguished  for  their  good  humour, 
not  very  consistent  with  the  praises  which  I  have 
bestowed  upon  it  But  surely  nothing  can  more 
evidently  show  the  value  of  this  quality,  than  that 
it  recommends  those  who  are  destitute  of  all 
other  excellences,  and  procures  regard  to  the  tri- 
fling, friendship  to  tne  wortliless,  and  affection 
to  the  dull. 

Good  humour  is  indeed  generally  degraded  by 
the  characters  in  which  it  is  fourid :  for,  being 
considered  as  a  cheap  and  vulvar  quality,  \f  e  find 
k  often  neglected  by  those  that,  ha\ing  excel- 
lences of  higher  reputation  and  brighter  splen- 
dour, perhaps  imagine  that  they  have  5ome  right  to 
gratify  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  and 
are  to  demand  compliance  rather  than  to  practice 
it  It  is  by  some  unfortunate  mistake  that  al- 
most all  those  who  have  any  claim  to  esteem  or 
love,  press  their  pretensions*  with  too  little  con- 
sideration of  others.  This  mistake,  my  own  in- 
terest, as  well  as  my  zeal  for  general  happiness, 
makes  me  desirous  to  rectify;  for  I  have  a  friend, 
who,  because  he  knows  liis  own  fidelity  and  use- 
fulness, is  never  willing  to  sink  into  a  companion : 
I  have  a  wife,  whose  beauty  first  subdued  me, 
and  whose  wit  confirmed  her  conquest,  but  whose 
beauty  now  serves  no  other  purpose  than  to  enti- 
tle her  to  tyranny,  and  whose  wit  is  only  used  to 
*astify  pervereeness. 

Surely  nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than 
te  loM  no  will  to  please,  when  we  are  conscioos 


of  the  power,  or  show  more  ci  uclty  than  to  choose 
any  kind  of  influence  before  that  of  kindness. 
He  that  re^rds  the  welfam  of  others,  should 
make  his  virtue  approachabic,  that  it  may  be 
loved  and  copied;  and  he  that  considers  the 
want  which  every  man  feels,  or  will  feci,  of  ex- 
ternal assistance,  must  rather  wish  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  those  that  love  him,  than  by  those 
that  admire  his  excellences,  or  solicit  his  favoura ; 
for  admiration  ceases  with  novelty,  and  interest 
gains  its  end  and  retires.  A  man  whose  great 
qualities  want  the  ornament  of  superficial  attrac- 
tions, is  Uke  a  naked  mountain  with  mines  of 
gold,  which  will  be  frequented  only  till  the  trea- 
sure is  exhausted. 

lam,  Ac 

Philomides. 


No.  73.]      Tuesday,  Nov.  27,  l75a 

5tal(r,  quid  O/ruttravotiwpnerUibutoptme* 
Qiue  »(m  ulla  (ii/t(,  ftrtve^  ftretve  diee.       ovio. 

Wby  thinks  the  fool,  whh  childkh  bope,  to  mc 
What  neither  is,  nor  was,  nor  e'er  shall  be  ^ 

ELPHIIfSTOll. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
If  you  feel  any  of  that  compassion  which  ytm 
recommend  to  others,  you  will  not  disregard  a 
case  which  I  have  reason  from  observation  to  be- 
lieve very  common,  and  which  I  know  by  expe- 
rience to  be  very  miserable.  And  though  the 
querulous  are  seldom  received  with  great  ardour 
of  kindness,  I  hope  to  escape  the  mortification  of 
finding  that  my  lamentations  spread  the  conta- 
gion of  impancnce,  and  produce  anger  rather 
inan  tenderness.  1  wnte  not  merely  to  vent  the 
swelling  of  my  heart,  but  to  inquire  by  what 
means  I  may  recover  my  tranquillity :  and  shall 
endeavour  at  brevity  in  my  narrative,  having 
long  known  that  complaint  quickly  tires,  howe- 
ver elegant  or  however  just. 

I  was  bom  in  a  remote  county,  of  a  family  that 
boasts  alliances  with  the  greatest  names  in  En- 
glish history,  and  extends  its  claims  of  aflinity  to 
the  Tudore  and  Plant agonets.  M^-  ancestors  by 
little  and  little  wasted  their  patrimony,  till  my 
father  had  not  enough  left  for  the  support  of  a 
family,  without  descending  to  the  cultivation  of 
his  own  grounds,  being  condemned  to  pay  thres 
sisters  the  fortunes  allotted  them  by  my  grandfa- 
ther, who  is  suspected  to  have  made  his  will 
when  he  was  incapable  of  adjusting  properly  the 
claims  of  his  children,  and  who,  perhaps,  with- 
out design,  enriched  his  daughters  by  beggaring 
his  son.  My  aunts  being,  at  the  death  of  their  fa- 
ther, neither  younjj  nor  beautiful,  nor  verj'  emi- 
nent for  softness  of  bi'haviour,  wore  suffered  to 
live  unsolicited,  and  by  accumulating  the  interest 
of  their  portions,  grew  every  day  richer  and 
prouder.  My  father  pleased  himnelf  with  fore- 
seeing that  the  possessions  of  those  ladies  must 
revert  at  last  to  the  hereditaiy  estate,  and,  that 
his  family  might  lose  none  of  its  dignity,  resolved 
to  keep  me  untainted  with  a  lucrative  employ- 
ment: whenever  therefore  I  discovered  any  in- 
clination to  the  improvement  of  my  condition,  my 
mother  never  failed  to  put  me  in  mind  of  my 
birth,  and  charged  me  to  do  nothing  with  which 
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I  might  be  reproached  when  I  ahould  come  to 
my  auat*8  estate. 

In  ail  the  perplexities  or  vexations  which  want 
of  money  brought  upon  us,  it  was  our  constant 
practice  to  have  recourse  to  futurity.  If  any 
of  our  ncij^rhbours  surpassed  us  in  appearance, 
wc  went  home  and  contrived  an  equipage,  with 
which  the  death  of  my  aunts  was  to  supply  us. 
If  any  purscproud  upstart  was  deficient  in  re- 
spect, vengeance  was  referred  to  the  time  in 
which  our  estate  was  to  be  repaired.  Wc  register- 
ed every  actof  civihtyand  rudeness,  inquired  the 
number  of  dishes  at  every  feast,  and  minuted  the 
furniture  of  every  house,  thatwc  might,  when  the 
liour  of  affluence  should  come,  be  able  to  eclipse  all 
their  splendour,  and  surpass  all  their  magnificence. 

Upon  plans  of  elegance,  and  schemes  of  plea- 
•urc,  the  day  rose  and  set,  and  the  year  went 
round  unrcganiod,  while  we  were  busied  in  lay- 
ing out  plantations  on  ground  not  vet  our  own. 
and  deliberating  whether  the  luanor-houso  should 
be  rebuilt  or  repaired.  This  was  the  amusement 
of  our  leisure,  and  the  solace  of  our  exigences ; 
we  met  together  only  to  contrive  how  our  ap- 
proaching fortune  should  be  enjoyed ;  for  in  this 
our  conversation  always  ended,  on  whatever  sub- 
ject it  began.  We  hod  none  of  the  collateral  in- 
terests, which  diversify  the  life  of  others  with 
joys  and  hopes,  but  had  turned  our  whole  atten- 
tion on  one  event,  which  we  could  neither  hasten 
nor  retard,  and  had  no  other  object  of  curiositv 
than  the  health  or  sickness  of  my  aunts,  of  which 
we  were  careful  to  procure  very  exact  and  early 
intelligence.  * 

This  visionary  opulence  for  a  while  soothed 
our  imagination,  but  afterwards  fired  our  wishes, 
and  exasperated  our  necessities,  and  my  father 
could  not  always  restrain  himself  from  exclaim- 
ing, that  no  creature  had  so  many  lives  as  a  cat 
and  an  old  maid.  At  last  upon  tlio  recovery  of 
his  sister  from  an  ague,  which  she  was  supposed 
to  have  caught  by  sparing  fire,  he  began  to  lose 
his  stomach,  and  four  months  afterwards  sunk 
into  the  grave. 

My  mother,  who  loved  her  husband,  survived 
him  but  a  httle  while,  and  left  me  the  sole  heir  of 
their  lands,  their  schemes,  and  their  wishes.  As 
I  had  not  enlarged  my  conceptions  cither  by 
books  or  conversation,  I  differed  only  from  my 
father  by  the  freshness  of  my  cheeks,  and  the 
vigour  of  my  step :  and,  like  him,  gave  way  to 
no  thoughts  but  of  enjoying  the  wealth  which 
my  aunts  were  hoarding. 

At  length  the  eldest  fell  ill.  I  paid  the  civili- 
ties and  comphments  which  sickness  requires 
with  the  utmost  punctuality.  I  dreamed  every 
night  of  escutcheons  and  white  gloves,  and  in- 

auired  every  morning  at  an  early  hour,  whether 
lere  were  any  news  of  my  dear  aunt  At  last 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  inform  me  that  I  must 
come  to  her  without  the  delay  of  a  moment  I 
went  and  heard  her  last  advice,  but  opening  her 
will,  found  that  she  had  left  her  fortune  to  her 
second  sister. 

I  hung  my  head  ;  the  youngest  sister  threat- 
ened to  be  married,  and  every  thing  was  disap- 
pointment and  discontent  I  was  in  danger  of 
loaing  irreparably  one  tiiird  of  my  hopes,  and 
was  condemned  still  to  wait  for  the  rest  Of  part 
of  my  terror  I  was  soon  eased  ;  for  the  youth, 
whom  his  relations  would  have  compelled  to 
Barry  the  old  lady,  after  innumerable  stipula- 


tiona,  article!,  and  settlements,  ran  away  wifk 
the  daughter  dfhis  father's  groom ;  and  my  aunt, 
upon  this  conviction  of  the  perfidy  of  man,  resolv* 
ed  never  to  listen  more  to  amorous  addresses. 

Ten  years  longer  I  dragged  tlie  shackles  of  ex* 
pcctation,  without  ever  sum^ring  a  day  to  poss  in 
which  I  did  not  compute  how  much  my  chance 
was  improved  of  being  rich  to-morrow.  At  la^ 
the  second  lady  died,  after  a  short  illness,  which* 
yet  was  long  enough  to  afford  her  time  for  the 
disposal  of  her  estate,  which  she  gave  to  me  after 
the  death  of  her  sister. 

I  was  now  relieved  from  part  of  my  misery ;  a 
large  fortune,  thouirh  not  in  my  power,  was  cer- 
tain and  unalienable;  nor  was  there  now  any 
danger  that  I  might  at  last  be  frustrated  of  my 
hopes  by  fret  of  dotage,  the  flatteries  of  a  cham- 
ber-maid, the  whispers  of  a  tale-bearer,  or  the  of- 
ficiousness  of  a  nurse.  But  my  wealth  was  yet 
in  reversion,  my  aunt  was  to  be  buried  before  I 
could  emerge  to  grandeur  and  pleasure;  and 
there  was  yet,  according  to  my  father's  observa- 
tion, nine  lives  between  me  and  happiness. 

I  however  hvcd  on,  without  any  clamours  of 
discontent^  and  comforted  myself  with  consider- 
ing tliat  all  arc  mortal,  and  they  who  are  conti^ 
nually  decaying,  must  at  last  be  destroyed. 

But  let  no  man  from  this  time  suffer  his  feUcity 
to  depend  on  the  death  of  his  aunt  The  good 
gentlewoman  was  very  regular  in  her  hours,  and 
simple  in  her  diet ;  and  in  walking  or  sitting  still, 
waking  or  sleeping,  had  always  in  view  the  pre- 
servation of  her  health.  She  was  subioct  to  no 
disorder  but  hypochondriac  dejection ;  by  which, 
without  intention,  she  increased  my  miseries,  for 
whenever  the  weather  was  cloudy,  she  would 
take  her  bed  and  send  me  notice  that  her  time 
was  come.  I  went  with  all  the  haste  of  eage^ 
ncss,  and  sometimes  received  passionate  injun^ 
tions  to  be  kind  to  her  maid,  and  directions  how 
the  last  offices  should  be  performed ;  but  if  be- 
fore my  arrival  the  sun  happened  to  break  out,  or 
the  wind  to  change,  I  met  her  at  the  door,  or 
found  her  in  the  garden,  bustling  and  vigilant, 
with  all  the  tokens  of  long  life. 

Sometimes,  however,  she  fell  into  distempers, 
and  was  thrice  given  over  by  the  doctor,  yet  she 
found  moans  of  slipping  through  the  gripe  of 
death,  and  after  having  tortured  mo  three  months 
at  each  time  with  violent  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  came  out  of  her  chamber  without  any 
other  hurt  than  the  loss  of  flesh,  which  in  a  few 
weeks  she  recovered  by  broths  and  jcltios. 

As  most  have  sa^city  sufficient  to  guess  at 
the  desires  of  an  heir,  it  was  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  those  who  were  hoping  at  second  hand, 
and  endeavoured  to  secure  my  favour  against  the 
time  when  I  should  be  rich,  to  pay  their  court,  by 
informing  me  that  my  aunt  began  to  droop,  that 
she  had  lately  a  bad  night,  that  she  coughed  fee- 
bly, and  that  she  could  never  climb  May  hill ;  or, 
at  least,  that  the  autumn  would  carry  her  ofC 
Thus  was  I  flattered  in  the  winter  with'the  pierc- 
ing winds  of  March,  and  in  summer  with  the  fogs 
of  September.  But  she  lived  through  spring  aria 
fall,  and  set  heat  and  cold  at  defiance,  till,  aftei 
near  half  a  century,  I  buried  her  on  the  foufw 
teenth  of  last  June,  aged  ninety-three  years,  fiia 
months,  and  six  days. 

For  two  months  after  her  death  I  was  rich, 
and  was  pleased  with  that  obsequiousness  ana 
reverence  which  wealth  instantancouslT  piD 
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cures.  But  this  joy  is  now  part,  and  I  have  re- 
turned again  to  my'old  habit  of  wishing.  Being 
accustomed  to  give  the  future  full  power  over  my 
mind,  and  to  start  away  from  the  scene  before 
me  to  some  expected  enjojrment,  I  deliver  up  my- 
self to  the  tyranny  of  every  desire  which  fancy 
suggests,  aiid  long  for  a  thousand  things  which 
1  am  unable  to  prG»cure.  Money  has  much  less 
power  than  is  ascribed  to  it  by  those  that  want 
IL  I  had  formed  schemes  which  I  cannot  exe- 
cute, I  had  supposed  events  which  do  not  come 
to  pass,  and  the  rest  of  my  life  must  pass  in  crav- 
ing solicitude,  unless  you  can  find  some  remedy 
for  a  mind  corrupted  with  an  inveterate  disease 
of  wishing,  and  unable  to  think  on  any  thing  but 
wants,  which  reason  tells  me  will  never  be  sup- 
plied. 

I  am,  A:c 

CUPIDUS. 


No.  74.]      Saturday,  Dec  1, 1750. 

Rixahtr  de  Un*  tmpt  cmprina.  hor. 

For  nought  tormented,  An  tor  noufht  tomwati. 

BLPHlNSTOIf. 

Men  seldom  give  pleasure  when  they  are  not 
pleased  themselves ;  it  is  necessaryi  thonrfore,  to 
cultivate  an  habitual  alacrity  and  cheerfulness, 
that  in  whatever  state  we  may  be  placed  by  Pro- 
vidence, whether  we  are  appointed  to  confer  or 
receive  benefits,  to  implore  or  to  afibrd  protec- 
tion, we  may  secure  the  love  of  those  with  whom 
we  transact  ('or  though  it  is  generally  imagin- 
ed, that  he  who  grants  favours,  may  spare  any 
attention  to  his  behaviour,  and  that  usefulness 
will  always  procure  friends  ;  yet  it  has  been 
found,  that  tliere  is  an  art  of  granting  requests, 
an  art  very  difficult  of  attainment ;  that  omcious- 
ness  and  liberality  may  be  so  adulterated,  as  to 
losR  the  greater  part  oi  their  effect ;  that  compli- 
ance may  provoke,  relief  may  harass,  and  libera- 
lity distress. 

No  disease  of  the  mind  can  more  fatally  di«a- 
ble  it  from  benevolence,  the  chief  duty  of  social 
beings,  than  ill  humour  or  prcvishncss ;  for 
though  it  breaks  not  out  in  paroxysms  of  outrage, 
nor  bursts  into  clamour,  turbulence,  and  blood- 
shed, it  wears  out  happiness  by  slow  corrosion, 
and  small  injuries  incessantly  repeated.  It  may 
be  considered  as  the  canker  of  life,  that  destroys 
its  vigour,  and  checks  its  improvement,  that 
creeps  on  with  hourly  depredations,  and  taints 
and  vitiates  what  it  cannot  consume. 

Peevishness,  when  it  has  been  so  far  indulged, 
as  to  outrun  the  motions  of  the  will,  and  discover 
itself  without  premeditation,  is  a  species  of  de- 
pravity in  the  nighest  degree  disgusting  and  of- 
fensive, because  no  rectitude  of  intention,  nor 
lohnoss  of  address,  can  ensure  a  momcnt*s  ex- 
emption from  afiront  and  indignity.  While  we 
are  courting  the  favour  of  a  peevish  man,  and  ex- 
erting ourselves  in  the  most  diligent  civility,  an 
imlucky  syllable  displeases,  an  unheeded  circum- 
stance ruffles  and  exasperates ;  and  in  the  mo- 
ment when  we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  hav- 
i«ig  gained  a  friend,  our  endeavours  are  frustrated 
lit  once ;  and  all  our  assiduity  for^tten  in  tlie 
casual  tumult  of  some  trifling  irritation. 

Tbii  tioubletooie  impatience  ia  ■ometimea  no- 


thing more  than  the  symptoms  of  some  deeper 
malady.  lie  that  is  angry  without  daring  to 
confess  his  resentment,  or  sorrowful  without  the 
hberty  of  telling  his  grief,  is  too  fre^quently  in- 
dinea  to  give  vent  to  the  fermentations  of  hit 
mind  at  the  first  passages  that  are  opened,  and 
to  let  his  passions  boil  over  upon  those  whom 
accident  tnrows  in  his  way.  A  painful  and  te* 
dious  course  of  sickness  frequently  produces  such 
an  alarming  apprehension  of  the  least  increase 
of  uneasiness,  as  keens  the  soul  perpetually  on 
the  watch,  such  a  restless  and  incessant  solici- 
tude, as  no  care  or  tenderness  can  appease,  and 
can  only  be  pacified  by  the  cure  of  the  distemper, 
and  tlie  removal  of  that  pain  by  which  it  is  ex- 
cited. 

Neariy  rpproachingto  this  weakness,  is  the 
captiousness  of  old  age.  When  the  strength  is 
crushed,  the  senses  are  dulled,  and  the  common 
pleasures  of  life  become  insipid  by  repetition,  wo 
are  willing  to  impute  our  uneasiness  to  causes 
not  wholly  out  of  our  power,  and  please  oureelves 
witli  fancying  that  we  suffer  by  neglect,  unkind- 
ness,  or  any  evil  which  admits  a  remedy,  rather 
than  by  the  decays  of  nature,  which  cannot  be 
prevented  or  repaired.  We  therefore  revenge 
our  pains  upon  those  on  whom  we  resolve  to 
charge  them  ;  and  too  often  drive  mankind  away 
at  the  time  we  have  the  greatest  need  of  tender- 
ness and  assistance. 

But  though  peevishness  may  sometimes  claim 
our  compassion,  as  the  consequence  or  concomi- 
tant of  misery,  it  is  very  often  fonnd,  where  no- 
thing can  justify  or  excuse  its  admission.  It  is 
frequentljT  one  of  the  attendants  on  the  prosper 
ous,  and  is  employed  b^  insolence  in  exacting 
homage,  or  by  tyranny  m  harassing  subjection. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  idleness  or  pride  ;  of  idle- 
ness anxious  for  trifles ;  or  pride  unwilling  to  en- 
dure the  least  obstruction  of  her  wishes.  Those 
who  liave  long  lived  in  solitude,  indeed  naturally 
contract  thisunsocial  quality,  becau9e,having  long 
had  only  themselves  to  please,  they  do  not  readili 
depart  from  their  own  inclinations ;  their  singu 
larities  therefore  are  only  blameable,  when  they 
have  imprudently  or  morosely  withdrawn  them- 
selves from  the  world  ;  but  there  are  others,  who 
have,  without  any  necessity,  nursed  up  this  habit 
in  their  minds,  by  making  implicit  submissive 
ness  the  condition  of  thoir  favour,  and  siiflering 
none  to  approach  them,  but  those  who  nevei 
speak  but  to  applaud,  or  move  but  to  obey. 

He  that  gives  himself  up  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
converspfl  with  none  but  such  as  he  hires  to  lull 
him  on  the  down  of  absolute  authority,  to  sooth* 
him  with  obsequiousness,  and  regale  him  with 
flatter}',  soon  grows  too  slothful  for  the  labour  ol 
contest,  too  tender  for  tlic  asperity  of  contradic- 
tion, and  too  delicate  for  the  coarseness  of  tnith , 
a  little  opposition  oflfends,  a  little  restraint  en- 
rages, and  a  little  diiBculty  perplexes  him ;  having 
been  accustomed  to  see  ever)  thing  cive  way  to 
his  humour,  \ie  soon  forgets  his  own  littleness, 
and  expiH-ts  to  find  the  world  ro.ling  ot  his  beck, 
and  all  mankind  employed  to  acoinmodate  and 
deliffht  him. 

Tetrica  had  a  large  fortune  bequeathed  to  hei 
by  an  aunt,  which  made  her  very  early  inde^ 
pendent,  and  placed  her  in  a  state  of  superiority 
to  all  about  her.  Having  no  superfluity  ot  an 
derstanding,  she  was  soon  intoxicated  by  the 
flatteries  o?  her  maid,  who  inibrnKd   htr  that 
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ladies,  mich  as  she,  had  nothinjBf  to  do  hot  take 
pleasure  their  own  way;  that  she  wanted  nothinff 
from  others,  and  had  therefore  no  reason  to  value 
their  opinion  ;  that  money  was  everr  thinir ;  and 
that  they  who  thought  themselves  ill-treated, 
should  look  for  better  usage  among  their  equals. 
Warm  with  these  generous  sentiments,  Te- 
trica  came  forth  into  the  world,  in  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  force  respect  by  hanghtinessof  mien 
and  vehemence  of  lanjEfuage ;  but  having  neither 
birth,  bi*autT,  nor  Hit,  in  any  uncommon  degree, 
she  sufTeied  such  mortifications  from  those  who 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  return  her  insults, 
as  reduced  her  turbulence  to  cooler  malignity, 
and  taught  her  to  practise  her  arts  of  vexation 
onlv  where  she  might  hope  to  tyrannize  without 
resistance.  She  continued  from  her  twentieth  to 
her  fifty-fifth  year  to  torment  ail  her  inferiors  with 
■o  much  diligence,  that  she  has  formed  a  princi- 
ple of  disapprobation,  and  finds  in  every  place 
something  to  grate  her  mind,  and  disturb  her 
quiet 

If  she  takes  the  air,  she  is  offended  with  the 
heat  or  cold,  the  glare  of  the  sun,  or  the  gloom  of 
the  clouds  ;  if  she  makes  a  visit,  the  room  in 
wliich  she  is  to  be  received,  is  too  light,  or  too 
dark,  or  furnished  with  something  which  she  ean- 
not  see  without  aversion.  Her  tea  is  never  of 
the  right  sort ;  the  figures  on  the  China  give  her 
disgust  Where  there  are  children,  she  hates 
the  gabble  of  brats ;  where  there  are  none,  she 
cannot  bear  a  place  without  some  cheerfulness 
and  rattle.  If  many  ser^-ants  are  kept  in  a  house, 
she  never  fii.ils  to  tell  how  Lord  Lavish  was  ru- 
ined by  a  numerous  retinue :  if  few,  she  relates 
the  story  of  a  miser  that  made  his  company  wait 
on  themselves.  She  quarrelled  with  one  mmily, 
because  she  had  an  unpleasant  view  from  their 
windows;  with  another,  because  the  squirrel 
leaped  within  two  yards  of  her ;  and  with  a  third, 
because  she  could  not  bear  the  noise  of  the  pairrot. 

Of  milliners  and  mantna-makers  she  is  the 
proverbial  torment  She  compels  them  to  alter 
their  work,  then  to  unmake  it,  and  contrive  it 
after  another  fashioii ;  then  changes  her  mind, 
and  likes  it  better  as  it  was  at  first ;  then  wiH 
have  a  small  improvement  Thus  she  proceeds 
till  no  profit  can  recompense  the  vexation ;  they 
at  lost  leave  the  clothes  at  her  house  and  refuse 
to  serve  her.  Her  maid,  the  only  being  that  can 
endure  her  tyranny,  professes  to  take  her  own 
course,  and  Hear  her  mistress  talk.  Such  is  the 
consf  (jiience  of  pcevishnt  ss ;  it  can  be  borne  only 
when  It  is  despised. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  too  close  an  atten- 
tion to  minute  exactness,  or  a  too  rigorous  habit 
of  examining  every  thing  by  the  standard  of  per^ 
fection,  vitiates  the  temper,  rather  than  improves 
the  understanding,  and  teaches  the  mind  to  dis- 
cern faults  with  unhappy  penetration.  It  is  inci- 
dent likewise  to  men  of  vigorous  imaginajiDn  to 
please  themselves  too  much  with  futurities^  and 
to  fret  because  those  expectations  arc  disappoint- 
ed, which  should  never  have  been  formed.  Know- 
ledge and  genius  are  often  enemies  to  quiet,  by 
suggesting  ideas  of  excellence,  which  men  and 
the  performances  of  men  cannot  attain.  But  let 
DO  man  rashl^r  determine,  that  his  unwillingness 
to  be  pleased  is  a  proof  of  understanding,  unless 
hit  superiority  appears  from  less  doubtful  evi- 
dence; for  though  peevishness  may  sometimes 
justly  boast  its  descent  from  learning  or  from  wit, 


it  is  much  of^ener  of  base  extnirtion,  the  chfld  of 
vanity,  and  nursling  of  ignorance. 
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Dilififur  mtmm^  nisi  emi  Fortrntm  tevmia  f ff, 

ono. 

l^Hi^n  KHiilini^  FortllDR  tprradu  her  (r<^dun  ray, 
All  crowd  around  to  fliinnr  and  obey : 
But  when  tlie  thandera  from  an  aogry  aky, 
Our  f rtenda,  our  llatterera,  our  loven  fly. 

MIU  A.  w.* 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
The  diligence  with  which  you  endeavour  to  culti* 
vate  the  knowledge  of  nature,  manners,  and  life, 
will  perhaps  incline  iron  to  pay  some  regard  to 
the  observations  of  one  who  has  been  taught  to 
know  mankind  by  unwelcome  information,  and 
whose  opinions  are  the  result,  not  of  solitary  con 
jectures,  but  of,  practice  and  experience. 

I  was  bom  to  a  large  fortune,  and  bred  to  the 
knowledge  of  those  arts  which  are  supposed  to 
accomplish  the  mind,  and  adorn  the  person  of  a 
woman.  To  these  attainments,  which  custom 
and  education  almost  forced  upon  me,  I  added 
some  voluntary  acquisitions  by  the  use  of  books, 
and  the  conversation  of  that  species  of  men  whom 
the  ladies  generally  mention  with  terror  and  aver- 
sion under  the  name  of  scholars,  but  whom  I 
have  found  a  harmless  and  inofiensive  order  of 
beings  not  so  much  wisdr  than  ourselves,  but  that 
they  may  receive  as  well  as  communicate  know- 
ledge, and  more  inclined  tb  degrade  their  own 
character  by  cowardly  submission,  than  to  over- 
bear or  oppress  us  with  their  learning  or  their  wit 

From  these  men,  however,  if  they  are  by  kind 
treatment  encouraged  to  talk,  something  may  be 
gained,  which,  embellished  with  elegancy,  and 
softened  by  modesty,  will  always  add  dignity  and 
value  to  female  conversation ;  and  from  my  ao> 

Suaintance  with  the  bookish  part  of  the  world,  I 
erived  many  principles  of  judgment  and  max- 
ims of  prudence,  by  which  I  was  enabled  to  draw 
upon  niyself  the  general  regard  in  every  place  of 
concourse  or  pleasure.  My  opinion  was  the 
great  rule  of  approbation,  my  remarks  were  re- 
membered by  those  who  desired  the  second  de- 
gree of  fame,  my  mien  was  studied,  my  dress 
was  imitated,  my  letters  were  handed  from  one 
family  to  another,  and  read  by  those  who  copied 
them  as  sent  to  themselves  |  my  visits  were  soli- 
cited as  honours,  and  multitudes  boasted  of  an 
intimacy  with  Melissa,  who  had  only  seen  me  by 
accident,  and  whose  familiarity  had  never  pro- 
ceeded beyond  the  exchange  of'^a  compliment,  or 
return  of  a  courtesy. 

I  shall  make  no  scniple  of  confessing  that  I 
was  pleased  with  this  universal  veneration,  be 
cause  I  always  considered  it  as  paid  to  my  in 
trinsic  qualities  and  inseparable  merit,  and  ver^ 
easily  persuaded  myself  that  fortune  had  no  pax* 
in  my  superiority.  When  I.  looked  upon  m^ 
glass,  I  saw  yOutli  and  beauty,  with  health  that 
might  give  me  reason  to  hope  their  continuance; 
when  I  examined  my  mind,  l  found  some  strength 
of  judgment,  and  fertility  of  fancy :  and  was  told 
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that  ererv  Action  was  grmce,  and  that  every  ac- 
cent was  persiiasioQ. 

In  this  manner  my  life  passed  like  a  continual 
triumph  amidst  acclamation  %  and  envy,  and 
courtship,  and  caresses:  to  please  Melissa  was 
the  general  ambition,  and  every  strata^«.'m  of  art- 
ful flattery  was  practised  upon  lue.  'i'o  be  tiat- 
tered  is  grateful,  even  when  we  know  that  our 
praises  are  not  believed  by  those  who  pronounce 
them ;  for  they  prove,  at  least,  our  power,  and 
show  that  our  favour  is  valued,  since  it  is  pur- 
chased by  the  meanness  of  falsehood.  But,  per- 
haps, the. flatterer  is  not  often  detected;  for  an 
honest  mind  is  not  apt  to  suspect,  and  no  one  ex- 
erts the  power  of  discernment  with  much  vigour 
when  self-love  favours  the  deceit. 

The  number  of  ailorers,  and  ihr  perpetual  dis- 
traction of  my  thoughts  by  new  schemes  of  plea- 
sure, prevented  me  from  hstening  to  any  of  those 
who  crowd  in  multitudes  to  give  giils  advice, 
and  kept  me  unmarried  and  unengaged  to  my 
twenty-seventh  year,  when,  as  i  was  towering 
in  all  the  pride  o^ uncontesti'd  excellency,  with  a 
face  yet  little  impaired,  and  a  mind  hourly  im- 
proving, the  failure  of  a  fund,  in  which  my  money 
was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a  frugal  competency, 
which  allowed  httie  beyond  neuuiess  and  inde- 
pendence. 

I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  without  any 
outrages  of  sorrow,  or  pusillanimity  of  dijection. 
Indeed,  1  did  not  know  how  much  1  had  lost,  for, 
having  always  heard  and  thought  more  of  my  wit 
and  beauty,  Uian  of  my  fortune,  it  did  not  sud- 
denly enter  my  imagination,  that  Melisna  could 
sink  beneath  her  established  rank,  while  her 
form  and  her  mind  continui'd  the  same;  that  she 
could  cease  to  raise  admiration  but  by  ceasing  to 
deserve  it,  or  feel  any  stroke  but  from  the  hand 
oftime. 

It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  loss, 
and  to  have  mamed,  by  continuing  the  same  ap- 
pearance, with  all  the  credit  of  my  original  for- 
tune ;  but  1  was  not  so  far  sunk  in  mv  own  es- 
teem, at  to  Rubmit  to  the  baseness  Qf  fraud,  or 
to  desire  any  other  recommendation  than  sense 
and  virtue.  I  therefore  dismit«sed  my  equipage, 
sold  those  ornaments  which  were  become  unsuit^ 
able  to  my  new  condition,  and  app(>ared  among 
those  with  whom  I  used  to  converse  with  less 
glitter,  but  with  equal  spirit 

1  found  myself  received  at  every  visit  with  sor- 
row b«7ond  what  is  naturally  fell  for  calamiiies 
in  which  we  have  no  part,  and  was  entertained 
with  condolence  and  consolation  so  freauenily 
repeated,  that  my  friend;*  plainly  consulted  rather 
their  own  gratiHcation  tlian  my  ri'lief.  Some 
from  that  time  refused  my  acquaintance,  and  foi^ 
bore,  without  any  provocation,  to  repay  my  visits ; 
some  visited  me',  but  after  a  longer  interval  than 
usual,  and  every  return  was  still  with  more  delay; 
nor  did  any  of  my  female  acquaintances  fail  to 
introduce  the  mention  of  my  misfortunes,  to  com- 
pare my  present  and  former  condition,  to  telf  me 
now  mucD  it  must  trouble  me  to  want  the  splen- 
dour which  I  became  so  well,  to  look  at  plea- 
sures which  I  had  formeriy  enjoved,  and  to  sink 
o  a  level  with  those  by  whom  t  had  been  con- 
lidered  as  moving  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  who 
had  hitherto  approached  me  with  reverence  and 
submission,  wnich  I  was  now  no  longer  to  ex- 
pect 

Obaerrations  hke  these  are  commonly  nothing 


better  than  covert  insnlts,  which  serve  to  give 
vent  to  the  flatulence  of  pride,  but  Uiey  are  now 
and  then  imprudently  uttered  by  honesty  and 
benevolence,  and  iivHict  pain  where  kindness  is 
intended;  I  will,  tlieretbre,  so  far  maintain  my 
antiquated  claim  to  poliieivcss^  as  to  venture  the 
establishment  of  Uiit)  rule,  that  no  one  ought  to 
remind  another  of  uiislortuncs  of  which  the  sut^ 
ferer  does  not  complain,  omd  wliich  there  are  no 
means  proposed  of  alleviating.  You  have  no 
right  to  excite  thoughts  which  necessarily  give 
pain  whenever  tlicy  return,  and  which  perluipe 
might  not  have  revived  but  by  absurd  and  um- 
seasonable  compassion. 

iMy  endless  train  of  lovers  immediately  with- 
drew, without  raising  any  emotions.  The  greats 
er  part  had  indeed  always  professed  to  court,  as 
it  is  tenned,  upon  the  square,  had  inquired  my 
fortune,  and  otlered  seUlciuenut;  these  had  un- 
doubtedly a  right  to  retire  without  censure,  since 
they  had  openly  treated  for  uu)ney,  as  iiece!>8.iry 
to  their  happiness,  and  who  can  tt:ll  how  Uttie 
they  wauiteQ  any  otlier  {lort'ion  i  1  have  alwave 
thought  the  dkiuours  of  w(»men  unreasonalMtB, 
who  imagine  tliemselves  injured  because  the  men, 
who  followed  them  u|>on  tne  supposition  of  a 
greater  fortune,  reject  them  when  they  are  dis- 
covered to  have  less.  I  have  never  known  any 
lady,  who  did  not  Uiink  wealth  a  title  to  some 
stipulations  in  her  favour:  and  surely  what  is 
claimed  by  the  {tossessioii  of  money  is  justly  for- 
feiittd  by  its  loss.  iShe  that  has  once  demanded 
a  settlement  lias  allowed  the  importance  of  for- 
tune; and  when  she  cannot  miow  pcxuniary 
merit,  why  should  she  tliink  her  cheapcner  oblig- 
ed to  purchase? 

My  lovers  were  not  all  contented  with  silent 
desertion.  Sonie  of  them  levenged  the  neglect 
which  tliey  had  fonnerlv  endured  by  wanton  and 
superfluous  insults,  an«f  endeavoured  to  mortify 
me,  by  paying,  in  my  presence,  those  civilities  to 
other  ladies,  which  were  once  devoted  only  to 
me.  But,  as  it  had  been  my  nile  to  treat  men 
according  to  the  rank  of  their  intellect,  I  had 
never  suflcred  any  one  to  waste  his  life  in  sus- 
pense, who  could  have  employed  it  to  better  pur- 
poses, and  had  thereftjre  no  enemies  but  cox- 
cunihs,  whose  resentiitent  and  respect  were  equal- 
ly below  my  consideration. 

The  only  pain  which  I  have  felt  from  degra- 
dation, is  Uic  loss  of  that  influence  w^liich  1  had 
always  exerted  on  tlic  side  of  virtue,  in  the  de- 
fence of  innoc«'nce,  and  the  assertion  of  truth. 
I  now  find  my  opinions  slighted,  my  sentiments 
criticised,  and  my  arguments  op)>oscd  by  those 
that  ust'd  to  listen  to  ine  without  reply,  and  i-itrug- 
gle  to  be  flrst  in  expressing  their  conviction. 

The  female  disputants  have  wholly  thrown  ofl 
my  authority ;  and  if  1  endeavour  to  enforce  my 
reasons  by  an  appeal  to  the  scholars  that  happen 
to  be  present,  tlie  wretches  are  certain  to  pay 
their  court  by  sacritieing  me  and  my  system  to  a 
flner  gown ;  and  I  am  every  hour  insulted  with 
contradiction  by  cowards,  who  could  never  find 
till  lately  that  Melisiia  was  liable  to  error. 

There  are  two  persons  only  whom  I  cannot 
charge  with  having  changed  their  conduct  with 
my  change  of  fortune.  One  is  an  old  curate 
that  has  passed  his  hfe  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, with  great  reputation  for  his  knowledge 
and  piety;  the  other  is  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons. 
The  parson  made  no  difficulty  in  the  height  of 
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my  elevation  to  check  me  when  I  was  pert,  and 
iiisUuct  me  when  I  blundered ;  and  if  there  ia  any 
alturation,  ho  is  now  more  timorous  lest  his  free- 
dom shoufd  be  thought  nideness.  The  soldier 
never  paid  me  any  particular  addresses,  but  very 
rigidly  observed  all  the  rules  ot' politeness,  which 
he  is  now  so  tar  from  relaxing,  that  whenever 
he  serves  the  tea,  he  obstinately  carries  me  the 
hrst  disli,  in  defiance  of  tlie  frowns  and  whispers 
of  the  Uble. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  to  ate  the  ioorld.  It  is 
impossible  for  those  tliat  have  only  known  afflu> 
enceand  prosperity,  to  judge  rightly  of  themselves 
or  otliers.  The  rich  and  the  powerful  live  in  a 
perpetual  masquerade,  in  which  all  about  them 
wear  borrowed  characters;  and  we  only  discover 
IB  what  estimation  we  are  held,  when  we  can  no 
longer  gives  hopes  or  fears. 

lam,&c. 
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Sibsit  mki  pattim 

PmUntf*  error  certo  de  tramit*  ptUU, 

lUe  timutrortmm,  kie  dextrortmm  abU ;  mum  utriqmt 

Errgr^  *id  aariia  iUuditpurtiJtu*.  HOR. 

While  mftzj  error  dravg  mankiud  astray 

FroBi  tmth'a  cure  patli,  each  tako*  bin  devious  way  \ 

Ow.  to  ttio  riglu,  OIK)  to  i\w  \<'i\  recedes, 

Alike  deluded  aa  each  faucjr  leada. 

BLPHIIfSTON. 

It  is  cuHv  for  every  man,  whatever  be  his  cha- 
racter wi'Ui  others,  to  find  reasons  for  esteeming 
hiroselt^  and  therefore  censure,  contempt,  or  con- 
viction of  crimes,  seldom  deprive  him  of  his  own 
favour.  Those,  indeed,  wlio  can  see  only  eztci^ 
nol  facts,  may  look  upon  him  with  abhorrence ; 
but  when  he  calls  himself  to  his  own  tribunal,  he 
hnds  every  fault,  if  not  absolutely  cfTaced,  yet  so 
mucli  palhated  by  the  goodness  of  his  intention, 
and  tlie  cogency  of  the  motive,  that  very  little 
guilt  or  turpitude  remains ;  and  when  he  takes  a 
survey  of  tiie  whole  complication  of  his  charac- 
ter, he  discovers  so  many  lati.nt  excellences,  so 
many  virtues  that  want  but  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
ert themHelves  in  act,  and  so  many  kind  wishes 
fur  universal  happiness,  that  he  lonk^  on  himself 
as  suflerini;  unjustly  under  the  intiimv  of  single 
failings,  while  the  general  temper  of  iiis  mind  is 
unknown  or  unregarded. 

It  is  natural  to  mean  well,  when  only  abstract- 
ed ideas  of  virtue  are  pro()osed  to  the  mind,  and 
no  particular  passion  turns  us  aside  from  recti* 
ttide;  and  so  willing  is  every  man  to  flatter  hhn- 
self,  that  the  ditTerence  between  approving  laws, 
and  obeying  them,  is  freouently  lorgotten ;  he 
tliat  acknowledges  the  obliii^ations  of  morality, 
an<l  pleases  his  vanity  with  enforcing  them  to 
others,  concludes  himself  zealous  in  the  cause  of 
virtue,  tliough  he  has  no  longer  any  regard  to  her 
precepts,  than  thev  conform  to  his  own  desires  ; 
and  counts  hinistAf  among  her  warmest  lovers, 
because  he  praises  her  beauty,  though  every  ri- 
val steals  away  his  heart. 

There  are,  however,  ffreat  numbers  who  have 
little  recourse  to  the  refinements  of  speculation, 
but  who  yet  live  at  peace  with  themselves,  by 
means  which  require  less  understanding,  or  less 
attention.  When  their  hearts  are  biirthencd 
with  the  conaciouanesa  of  a  crime,  instead  of 


aaeking  for  aome  remedy  within  tbemwlTei,  they 


look  round  upon  the  rest,  of  mankind,  to  find 
others  tainted  with  the  same  guilt ;  they  please 
themselves  witli  observing,  that  they  have  num- 
bers on  their  side ;  and  that,  though  they  are 
hunted  out  from  the  society  of  good  men,  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  condemned  to  solitude. 

^  It  may  be  observed,  perhaps  without  excep- 
tion, that  none  are  so  inaustrious  to  detect  wick- 
edness, or  so  ready  to  impute  it,  as  they  whose 
crimes  are  apparent  and  confessed.  They  envy 
an  unblemisoed  reputation,  and  what  they  envy 
they  are  busy  to  destroy ;  they  are  unwilling  to 
suppose  themselves  meaner  and  more  corrupt 
than  others,  and  therefore  wiUingly  pull  down 
from  their  elevations  those  with  whom  they  can- 
not rise  to  an  eqiuility.  No  man  yet  was  ever 
wicked  without  secret  discontent,  and  according 
to  the  different  degrees  of  remaining  virtue,  or 
unextinguished  reason,  he  either  endeavours  to 
reform  hinisiMf,  or  corrupt  othera ;  either  to  re- 
gain the  station  which  ne  has  c|uitted,  or  pre- 
vail on  others  to  imitate  his  defection. 

It  has  always  been  considered  as  an  alleviation 
of  misery  not  to  suffer  alone,  even  when  union 
and  society  can  contribute  nothing  to  resistance 
or  escape ;  some  comfort  of  the  same  kind  seems 
to  incite  wickedness  to  seek  associates,  thou^ 
indeed  another  reason  may  b^  given ;  for  as  guilt 
is  propagated  the  power  of, reproach  ia  diminisb- 
ed,  and  among  numbera  equally  detestable  every 
individual  may  be  sheltered  from  ahame,  thougn 
not  from  conscience. 

'  Another  lenitive,  by  which  the  throbs  of  the 
breast  are  assuaged,  is  the  contemplation  not  of 
the  same,  but  of  different  crimes.  He  that  can- 
not justify  himself  by  his  resemblance  to  othen, 
is  ready  \o  try  some  other  expedient,  and  to  in- 
quire what  will  rise  to  liis  advantage  from  oppo- 
sition and  dissimilitude.  He  easily  finds  some 
faults  in  every  human  bdng,  which  he  weighs 
against  his  own,  and  easily  makes  them  prepon- 
derate while  he  keeps  the  balance  in  his  own 
hand,  and  throws  in  of  takes  out  at  his  pleasure 
circumstances  that  make  them  heavier  or  lighter. 
He  then  triumphs  in  his  comparative  purity,  and 
sets  himself  at  ease,  not  because  he  can  refqte  the 
charges  advanced  against  him,  but  because  he 
can  consiire  his  accusers  with  equal  justice,  and 
no  longer  fears  the  orrows  of  reproach,  when  he 
has  stored  his  magazine  of  malice  witli  weapons 
equally  sharp  and  equally  envenomed. 

This  practice,  though  never  just,  is  yet  spe- 
cious and  artful,  whdn  the  censure  is  directed 
against  deviations  to  the  contrary  extreme.  The 
man  who  is  branded  with  cowardice,  may,  with 
some  appearance  of  propriety,  turn  all  his  force 
of  argument  against  a  stupid  contempt  of  life, 
and  rash  precipitation  into  unnecessary  danger. 
EveiT  recession  from  temerity  is  an  approach  to- 
warcfs  cowardice;  and  though  it  be  confessed 
that  bravery,  like  other  virtues,  stands  between 
faiflts  on  either  hand,  vet  the  place  of  the  middle 
point  may  always  be  disputed ;  he  may  therefore 
oflen  impose  nyon  careless  understandings,  by 
turning  the  attention  wholly  from  himself,  and 
keeping  it  fixed  invariably  on  the  opposite  fault ; 
and  by  showing  how  many  evils  are  avoided  by 
his  behaviour,  no  may  conceal  for  a  time  thoee 
which  arc  incurred.  ^ 

But  vice  has  not  always  opportunities  or  ad- 
dress for  such  artful  subterfuges;  men  otten  es 
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tflQUBte  their  own  ffoilt,  only  by  ragae  and  grnie- 
ral  charges  upon  oUien,  or  endeavour  to  gain  rest 
to  themselves,  by  pointing  some  other  prey  to  the 
pursuit  of  censure. 

Every  Whisper  of  infamy  is  industriously  eirw 
culated,  every  hint  of  suspicion  eagerly  improved, 
and  every  failure  of  conduct  jonully  pubhshed 
by  those  whose  interest  it  is,  thiat  tlie  eye  and 
voice  of  the  public  should  be  employed  on  any 
rather  than  on  themselves. 

All  these  artifices,  and  a  thousand  others  equal- 
ly vain  and  equally  despicable,  are  incited  by  that 
conviction  of  the  defonnity  of  wickedness,  from 
which  none  can  set  himself  free,  and  by  an  ab- 
surd desire  to  separate  the  cause  from  the  effects, 
and  to  enjoy  the  profit  of  crimes  without  suffering 
the  shame.  Men  are  willing  to  try  all  methods 
of  reconcihng  guilt  and  quiet,  and  when  their 
understandings  are  stubborn  and  uncomplying, 
raise  their  nassions  against  them,  and  hope  to 
overpower  tneir  own  knowledge. 

It  IS  generally  not  so  much  the  desire  of  men, 
sunk  into  depravity,  to  deceive  the  worid  as  them- 
selves; for  when  no  particular  circumstances 
make  them  dependent  on  others,  infamy  disturbs 
them  little,  but  as  it  revives  their  remorse,  and  is 
echoed  to  Ihem  from  their  own  hearts.  The  sen- 
tence most  dreaded  'is  that  of  reason  and  con- 
science, which  they  would  encage  on  their  side 
at  any  price  but  the  labours  of  duty  and  the  sor- 
rows of^  repentance.  For  this  purpose  £very  so- 
ducement  and  fallacy  is  sought,  Uie  hopes  still 
rest  upon  some  new  experiment  till  life  is  at  an 
end;  and  the  last  hour  steals  on  unpereeived, 
wliile  the  faculties  are  engaged  in  resisting  rea- 
son, and  repressing  the  sens;;  of  the  Divine  dis- 
approbation. 


No.  77.]     ,  Tuesday,  Dec.  11, 1750. 

0»  di(fmmm  aUrus  «tfMm  fwedJUftat  Mtrw, 
Si  matttt  Uudare  Dtmrn^  em  tordid^  m^uttra 
Fr^tmlii,  «l  UpUdmm  UwurmvU  eriwume  vortm. 

rsiTDBirr. 

A  soMm  iiatae  tudi «  wit  mifht  claim. 
Hud  God  and  rirtM  raiMd  ttui  noble  llame ; 
But  ah !  boar  lewd  a  aobirvt  h.-u  be  mof ! 
What  vile  obacenitjr  prufanea  hii  (oofue 

r.    LBWIC 

Among  those  whose  hopes  of  distinction,  or 
riches,  arise  from  an  opinion  of  their  intellectual 
attainments,  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  an  es- 
tablished custom,  to  complain  of  the  ingratitude 
of  mankind  to  their  instructors,  and  the  discou- 
ragement which  men  of  genius  and  study  sufier 
from  avarice  and  ignorance,  from  the  prevalence 
of  false  taste,  and  Uie  encroachment  ol  barbarity. 

Men  are  most  powerfully  affected  by  those  evils 
which  themselves  feel,  or  which  appear  before 
their  own  eyes ;  and  as  there  has  nevrr  been  a 
time  of  such  general  felicity,  but  that  many  have 
failed  to  obtain  the  rewards  to  which  they  had, 
in  their  own  judgment,  a  just  claim,  some  oflend- 
ed  writer  has  always  declaimed,  in  the  rage  of 
disappointment,  against  his  age  or  nation ;  nor  is 
there  one  who  has  not  fallen  upon  times  more 
nnfavourablo  to  learning  than  any  former  cen- 
tury, or  who  does  not  wish  that  he  had  been  r«»- 
senred  in  the  insensibility  of  non-existence  to 
•oae  happier  hour,  when  literary  meat  ihaU  ao 


longer  be  despised,  and  the  gifls  and  caresses  of 
mankind  shall  recompense  the  toils  of  study,  and 
add  lustre  to  the  charms  of  wiL 

Many  of  these  clamours  are  undoubtedly  to 
be  considered  only  as  the  bursts  of  pride  never 
to  be  satisfied,  as  the  prattle  of  aflectation  mimic- 
ing  distresses  unfelt,  or  as  the  common-plaees  of 
vanity  solicitous  for  splendour  of  sentences  and 
acutedess  of  remark.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  frequent  discontent  must  proceed  from  fre- 
quent hardships;  and  though  it  is  evident,  that 
not  more  than  one  age  or  people  can  deserve  the 
censure  of  being  more  averse  from  learning  than 
any  other,  yet  at  all  times  knowledge  must  have 
encountered  iinpedimenls,  and  wit  been  morti- 
fied with  contempt,  or  harassed  with  persecution. 

It  is  iK>t  necessary,  however,  to  join  immedi- 
ately in  the  outcry,  or  to  condemn  mankind  as 
pleased  with  ignorance,  or  always  envious  of  su- 
perior abilities.  The  miseries  of  the  learned  have 
been  related  by  themselves ;  and  since  they  have 
not  been  found  exempt  from  that  partiality  with 
which  men  look  upon  their  own  actions  and  suf^ 
ferings,  we  may  conclude  Uiat  they  have  not  for- 
gotten to  deck  their  cause  with  tlie  brightest  or- 
naments and  strongest  colours.  The  logician 
collected  all  his  subtilties  when  they  were  to  be 
employed  in  his  own  defence ;  and  the  master  of 
rhetoric  exertinl  against  his  adversar]r  all  the  arts 
by  which  hatred  is  embittered,  and  indignation 
inflamed. 

To  believe  no  man  in  his  own  cause,  is  the 
standing  and  perpetual  rule  of  distributive  justice. 
Sfhce,  therefore,  m  the  controversy  between  the 
learned  and  their  enemies,  we  have  only  the 

f>leas  of  one  Darty,  of  the  party  more  able  to  de- 
ude  our  unaerstandings,  tmd  en^a^  our  pas- 
sions, we  iBiiflt  determine  our  opimou  bv  facta 
uncontested,  and  evidences  on  each  side  allowed 
to  be  genuine. 

Bv  this  procedure,  I  know  not  whether  the 
students  will  find  their  cause  promoted,  or  their 
compassion  which  thei^  expect  much  increased. 
Let  their  conduct  be  impartially  surveyed ;  let 
them  be  allowed  no  longer  to  direct  attention  at 
their  pleasure,  by  expatiating  on  their  own  de- 
serts ;  let  neithf^r  the  dignity  of  knowledge  over- 
awe the  judgment,  nor  the  graces  of  elegance 
seduce  it  It  will  then,  perhaps,  be  foun((  that 
they  were  not  able  to  produce  claims  to  kinder 
treatment,  but  provoked  the  calamities  which  they 
suffered,  and  seldom  wanted  friends,  but  when 
they  wanted  virtue. 

That  few  m'»n,  celebrated  for  theoretic  wis 
dom,  live  with  conformity  to  their  precepts,  mtii<t 
be  readily  confessed;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  indignation  of  mankind  rises  with  grrat 
vehemence  against  those  who  neglect  the  duties 
which  they  appear  to  know  with  so  strong  con- 
viction the  necessity  of  performing.  Yet  since 
no  man  has  power  of  acting  equal  to  that  of  think- 
ing, I  know  not  whether  the  speculatist  may  not 
sometimes  incur  censures  too  severe,  and  by 
those  who  form  ideas  of  his  life  from  their  know- 
ledge of  his  books,  be  considered  as  worse  than 
otlicrs,only  because  he  was  expected  to  be  better. 

He,  by  whose  writings  the  heart  is  rectified, 
the  appetites  counteract,  and  the  passions  re- 
pressed, may  b<>  conmdered  as  not  unprofitable  to 
the  great  republic  of  humanity,  even  though  hie 
behaviour  should  not  always  exemplify  his  mlea. 
His  instructioos  may  dJfuse  their  influeuce  U>  re* 
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fions,  in  which  it  will  not  be  inquired,  whether  I 
tne  author  be  allnts  an  ater,  fi:ood  or  bad ;  to  times, 
when  all  his  faults  and  all  his  follies  shall  be  lobt 
in  forgetfulness,  amons  things  of  uo  concern  or 
importance  to  the  world ;  and  he  may  kindle  in 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  flame  which 
burnt  but  dimly  in  himself,  through  the  fumes  of 
passion  or  the  damns  of  cowardice.  The  vi- 
cious moralist  may  be  considered  as  a  taper,  by 
which  we  are  li|;htcd  through  the  labynnth  of 
complicated  passions,  he  extends  his  radiance 
further  than  his  heat,  a|id  guides  all  that  are 
within  view,  but  bums  only  Siose  who  m^ke  too 
near  approaches. 

Yet  since  good  or  harm  must  be  received  for 
the  most  part  from  those  to  whom  we  are  fa- 
miliarly knoHH,  he  whose  vices  overpower  his 
virtues,  in  the  compass  to  which  his  vices  can 
extend,  has  no  reason  to  complain  that  he  meets 
not  with  affection  or  veneration,  when  those 
with  whom  he  passes  his  life  are  more  corrupted 
by  his  practice  than  enlightened  by  his  iaeas. 
Admiration  begins  w  here  acauaintance  ceases ; 
and  his  favourer^  are  distant,  but  his  enemies  at 
hand. 

Yet  many  have  dared  to  boast  of  neglected 
merit,  and  to  challenge  their  age  for  cruelty  and 
follv,  of  whom  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  they  have 
endeavoured  to  increase  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
their  readers.  They  have  been  at  once  profli- 
gate in  their  lives,  and  licentious  in  their  compo- 
sitions ;  have  not  only  forsaken  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue, but  attempted  to  lure  others  afler  them. 
They  have  smoothed  the  road  of  perdition,  co- 
vered with  flowers  the  thorns  of  guilt,  and  taught 
temptation  sweeter  notes,  softer  blandishments, 
and  stronger  alluremeots. 

It  has  been  apparently  the  settled  purpose  of 
some  writers,  w^iofte  powers  and  acquisitions 
place  them  high  in  the  ranks  of  literature,  to  set 
fashion  on  the  side  of  wickedness ;  to  recom- 
mend debaucher)'  and  lewdness,  by  associating 
them  with  qualities  most  likely  to  dazzle  the  dis- 
cernment, and  attract  the  affections;  and  to  show 
innocence  and  goodness  with  such  attendant 
weaknesses  as  neccssaiily  expose  them  to  con- 
tempt and  derision. 

Such  naturally  found  intimates  among  the 
corrupt,  the  thoughtless*,  and  the  intemperate ; 
parsed  their  lives  amidst  the  levities  of  sportive 
idleness^  or  the  warm  professions  of  drunken 
friendship;  and  fed  their  hopes  witli  the  promises 
of  wretches,  whom  their  precepts  had  taught  to 
scoff  at  truth.  But  when  fools  had  laughed  away 
their  sprichtliness,  and  the  languors  of  excess 
could  no  longer  be  relieved,  they  saw  their  pro- 
tectors hourly  drop  away,  and  wondered  and 
stormed  to  find  themselves  abandoned.  Whe- 
ther their  companions  persisted  in  wickedness, 
or  returned  to  virtue,  they  were  left  eoually  with- 
out assistance ;  for  debauchery  is  selnsh  and  ne- 
gligent, and  from  virtue  the  virtuous  only  can  ex- 
pect regard. 

It  is  said  by  Florus  of  Cataline,  who  died  in 
the  midst  of  slaughtered  enemies,  that  kit  death 
had  hten  iUustrumSf  had  it  been  amfered  for  hit  ccwi- 
Cry.  Of  the  wits  who  have  languished  away  life 
under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  or  in  the  restless- 
oess  of  suspense,  caressed  and  rejected,  flattered 
and  despised,  as  they  were  of  more  or  less  use 
to  those  who  styled  thfmselves  their  patrons,  it 
loight  be  observed,  that  tlieir  miaeiies  would  en- 


force oompMsion,  had  they  been  hronght  upon 

them  by  honesty  and  religion. 

The  wickedness  of  a  loose  or  profane  author  is 
more  atrocious  than  that  of  tlie  giddy  libertine, 
or  drunken  ravisher,  not  only  because  it  extends 
its  effects  wider,  as  a  pestilence  tliat  taints  tlie 
air  is  more  destructive  than  poison  infused  in  a 
draught,  but  because  it  is  committed  with  cool 
dclil^ration.  By  the  instantaneous  violence  of 
desire,  a  good  man  may  sometiines  be  surprised 
before  reflection  can  come  to  his  rescue ;  when 
the  appetites  have  stren^cned  their  influence 
by  habit,  they  are  not  easily  resisted  or  suppress- 
ed ;  but  for  the  frigid  villany  of  studious  lewd- 
ness, for  the  calm  malignity  of  laboured  impiety, 
what  apology  can  be  invented  7  What  punish- 
ment can  b^  adequate  to  the  crime  of  him  who 
retires  to  solitudes  for  the  refinement  of  debauch- 
ery; who  tortures  his  fancy,  and  ransacks  his 
memory,  only  that  he  may  leave  the  world  less 
virtuous  than  he  found  it ;  that  he  may  inti>rcept 
the  hopes  of  the  rising  generation ;  and  spread 
snares  for  the  soul  with  more  dexterity. 

What  were  their  motives,  or  what  their  ex- 
cuses, is  below  the  dignity  of  reason  to  examine. 
If  having  extinguished  in  themselves  the  distinc- 
tion of  n^ht  and  wrong,  they  were  insensible  of 
the  mischief  which  they  promoted,  they  deserved 
to  be  hunted  down  by  the  general  compact,  as  no 
longer  partaking  of  socialnature  ;  if  influenced 
b}^  the  corruption  of  patrons,  or  readers,  they  sa 
crificed  their  own  convictions  to  vanity  or  ut^ 
rest,  they  were  to  be  abhorred  with  more  acri- 
mony tlian  he  that  murders  for  pay ;  since  they 
committed  greater  crimen  witliout  greater  tempt- 
ations. 

0/him  io  trhom  natch  ia  given ,  much  »h«U  be  re* 
quired.  Those,  whom  God  has  favoured  with 
superior  faculties,  and  made  eminent  for  quick- 
ness of  intuition,  and  accuracy  of  distinctions, 
will  certainly  be  regarded  as  culpoble  in  his  eye, 
for  defects  and  deviations  which,  in  souls  less 
enlightened,  may  be  guiltless.  But,  surely,  none 
can  think  without  horror  on  that  n.an*s  condi- 
tionf  who  has  been  more  wicked  in  proportion  as 
he  had  more  means  of  excelling  in  virtue,  and 
used  the  lisht  imparted  from  Heaven  only  to  em- 
bellish folly  and  shed  lustre  upon  crimes. 


No.  78.]     Saturday,  Dec.  15,  1750. 

Mors  «#/«  fatetmr 

Qifajit«2«  tint  komimum  cyryuscmlm,  nnr. 

D^.tdh  only  thin  mrtitrionw  Uvth  snfhldf, 

Ttie  mighty  loal  faow  imall  a  ImmI y  holda.    dryobn . 

Corporal  sensation  is  known  to  depend  so  much 
upon  novelty,  tliat  custom  takes  away  from  ma- 
ny things  tht!ir  power  of  giving  pleasure  or  pain. 
Thus  a  new  dress  becomes  easy  by  wearing  it, 
and  the  palate  is  reconciled  bv  degn^s  to  dishes 
which  at  first  dismisted  it  That  by  long  habit 
of  carrying  a  burden,  we  lose,  in  great  part,  our 
sensibility  of  its  weight,  any  man  may  be  con- 
vinced by  putting  on  for  an  hour  the  armour  of 
our  ancestors ;  for  he  will  scarcely  believe  that 
men  would  have  had  much  inclination  to  marches 
and  battles,  encumbered  and  oppressed,  as  he 
will  find  himself,  with  the  ancient  panoply.  Yet 
the  heroes  that  overrun  regions,  and  stormed 
towns  in  iron  accoutrements^    he  knows  not 
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to  have  been  bi|rger,  and  has  no  reason  to  ima- 
gine them  stronger,  than  the  present  race  of 
men:  he  theretbre  must  conclude,  that  their 
peculiar  powers  were  conferred  only  by  peculiar 
habits,  and  that  their  familiarity  with  the  dress 
of  war  enabled  them  to  move  in  it  with  ease,  vi- 
gour, and  agility. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  the  condition  of  our  present 
state,  that  pain  should  be  more  Bxed  and  perma- 
nent than  pleasure.  Uneasiness  gives  way  by 
slow  degrees,  and  is  lone  before  it  quits  its  po»- 
session  of  the  sensory ;  but  all  our  grati6caUons 
are  volatile,  vagrant,  and  easily  dissipated.  The 
fragrance  of  tho  jessamine  bower  is  lost  after  the 
enjoyment  of  a  few  moments,  and  the  Indian 
wan^ere  among  his  native  spices  without  any 
sense  of  their  exhalations.  It  is,  indeed,  not  ne- 
cessary to  show  by  many  instances  what  all  man- 
kind confess,  by  an  incessant  call  for  variety,  and 
restless  pursuit  of  enjoyments,  which  they  value 
only  because  unpossessod. 

Something  similar,  or  analogous,  may  be  ob- 
served in  effects  produced  imme<iiately  iipon  the 
•  mind  !  nothing  can  strongly  strike  or  affect  us, 
but  what  is  rare  or  sudden.  The  most  import- 
ant events,  when  they  become  familiar,  are  no 
longer  considered  with  wonder  or  solicitude,  and 
that  wliich  at  first  filled  up  our  whole  attention, 
and  left  no  place  for  any  other  thou^t,  is  soon 
thrust  aside  mto  some  remote  repository  of  tlie 
mind,  and  lies  among  other  lumber  of  the  me- 
mory, overlooked  and  neglected.  Thus  far  the 
mind  resembles  the  body,  but  here  the  similitude 
is  at  an  end. 

The  manner  in  which  external  force  acts  upon 
the  body  is  very  little  subjj'Ct  to  the  regulation  of 
the  will ;  no  man  can  at  pleasure  obtund  or  invi- 
gorate Ws  senses,  prolong  tlic  agency  of  any  im- 
pulse, or  continue  the  presence  of  anv  image 
traced  upon  the  eye,  or  any  sound  infused  into  the 
ear.  But  our  ideas  are  more  subjected  to  clioice  ; 
we  can  call  them  before  us,  and  command  their 
stay,  we  can  facilitate  and  promote  tlieir  recur- 
rence, we  can  either  repress  their  intrusion,  or 
hasten  their  retreat  It  is  therefore  the  business 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  s«*lect  among  number- 
less objects  striving  for  our  notice,  such  as  may 
enable  us  to  exalt  our  reason,  extend  our  \iewH, 
and  secure  our  happiness.  But  this  choice  is  to 
Im;  made  with  very  litth;  rejrard  to  rareness  or  fre- 
quency ;  for  notliing  is  valuable  merely  because 
it  is  either  rare  or  common,  but  because  it  is 
adapted  lo  some  useful  purpose,  and  enables  us 
to  supply  some  deficiency  of  our  nature. 

Milton  has  judiciously  represented  the  father 
of  mankind,  as  seized  with  liorror  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  sipht  of  death,  exhibiti'd  to  liim  on 
the  mount  of  vision.  For  surely,  nothing  can  so 
much  disturb  the  passions,  or  perplex  the  intel- 
lects of  man,  as  the  disniption  of  nis  union  with 
visible  nature ;  a  separation  from  all  that  has  hi- 
therto delighted  or  engaged  him ;  a  chansrc  not 
onlv  of  the  place,  but  the  manner  of  his  being;  an 
entrance  into  a  state  not  simply  which  he  knows 
not,  but  which  perhaps  he  has  not  faculties  to 
know ;  an  immediate  and  perceptible  communi- 
cation with  the  Supreme  Being,  and,  what  is 
above  all  distressful  and  alarming,  the  final  sen- 
tence and  unalterable  allotment 

Yet  we  to  whom  the  shortness  of  life  has  given 
frequent  occasions  of  contemplating  mortality, 
«ui,  without  emotioo,  see  geneimtions  of  men 


pass  away,  and  are  at  leisure  to  establish  modes 
of  sorrow,  and  adju!<t  the  ceremonial  of  death. 
We  can  look  upon  funeral  pomp  as  a  common 
spectacle  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  and  turn 
away  from  it  to  trifles  and  amusements,  wiliiout 
dejection  of  look,  or  inquietude  of  heart 

It  is,  indeed,  apparent  from  the  constitution  of 
the  world,  that  there  must  be  a  time  for  other 
thoughts ;  and  a  perpetual  meditation  upon  the 
last  hour,  however  it  may  become  the  solitude  of 
a  monastery,  is  inconsistent  with  many  duties  of 
common  life.  But  surely  the  remembrance  of 
death  ought  to  predominate  in  our  minds,  as  an 
habitual  and  settle<l  principle,  always  operating, 
though  not  always  perceived;  and  our  attention 
should  seldom  wander  so  far  from  our  own  con- 
dition, as  not  to  be  recalled  and  fixed  by  sight  of 
an  event,  which  must  soon,  we  know  not  how 
soon,  happen  likewise  to  ourselves,  and  of  which, 
thougli  we  cannot  appoint  the  time,  we  may  se- 
cure the  consequence. 

Every  instance  of  death  may  justly  awaken 
our  fears  and  quicken  our  vigilance,  but  its  fre- 
quency so  much  weakens  its  eflect,  that  we  are 
seldom  alarmed  unless  some  close  connexion  is 
broken,  some  scheme  frustrated,  or  some  hope 
defeated.  Many  therefore  seem  to  pass  on  frocii 
youth  to  decrepitude,  without  any  reflection  on 
the  end  of  life,  because  they  are  wholly  involved 
within  themselves,  and  look  on  others  only  as 
inhalHtants  of  the  common  earth,  without  any 
expectation  of  receiving  good,  or  intention  of  b&* 
stowing  it. 

Events,  of  which  we  confess  the  importance, 
excite  little  sensibility,  unless  they  affect  us  more 
neariy  than  as  sharers  in  the  common  interest  of 
mankind ;  that  desire  which  ever}'  man  feels  of 
being  remembered  and  lamented,  is  oflen  morti- 
fied when  we  remark  how  little  amcem  is  caused 
by  the  eternal  departure  even  of  those  who  have 
passed  their  hves  with  puMic  honours,  and  been 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  performances.  It 
is  not  possible  to  he  regarded  with  tenderness 
except  bv  a  few.  That  merit  which  gives  great- 
ness an(f  renown,  diffuses  its  infiuence  to  a  wide 
compaits,  hut  acts  weaklv  on  ever}-  single  breast; 
it  is  placed  at  a  distance  tmm  common  spectators, 
and  shines  like  one  of  the  remote  stars,  of  wliich 
the  light  n>ach<^s  ns  but  not  tlie  heat  The  wit, 
tho  hero,  the  philosopher,  whom  tlieir  tempers  or 
their  fortunes  have  hindered  from  intimate  rela- 
tions, die,  without  any  other  effect  than  that  ot 
odding  a  new  topic  to  tne  conversation  of  theda\. 
Thev  impress  none  with  any  fresh  conviction  of 
the  fraihlity  of  our  nature,  because  none  had  any 
particular  interest  in  their  lives  or  was  unitetl 
to  them  by  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  and  en 
deartnents. 

Thus  it  often  happens,  that  those  who  in  their 
lives  were  applaiioi-d  and  admired,  are  laid  at 
last  in  the  ground  without  the  common  honour  of 
a  stone ;  because  by  those  excellences  with  which 
many  were  delighttrd,  none  had  been  oblicred,  and 
though  they  had  many  to  celebrate,  tliey  had  none 
to  love  thenL 

Custom  so  far  regulates  the  sentiments,  at 
least  of  common  minds,  that  I  believe  men  may 
be  generally  observed  to  grow  less  tender  as  they 
advance  in  age.  He  who,  when  life  was  new, 
melted  at  the  loss  of  every  companion,  can  look 
in  time,  without  concern,  upon  the  ^ve  into 
which  his  last  fhend  waa  thrown,  and  mto  whkh 
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himself  is  ready  to  (all;  not  that  he  is  more  ¥7iU< 
ing  to  die  than  formerly^  but  that  he  ie  more  fa« 
miliar  to  the  death  of  others,  and  therefore  is  not 
alanned  so  far  as  to  consider  how  much  nearer 
he  approaches  to  his  end.  But  this  is  to  submit 
tamely  to  the  tyranny  of  accident,  and  to  siifier 
our  reason  to  lie  useless.  Every  funeral  may 
justly  be  considered  as  a  summons  to  prepare 
for  that  state,  into  which  it  shows  us  that  we 
must  some  time  enter;  and  the  summons  is 
more  loud  and  piereingj  as  the  event  of  which  it 
warns  us  is  at  less  disUmce.  To  neglect  at  any 
time  preparation  for  death,  is  to  sleep  on  our 
post  at  a  siege  ;  but  to  omit  it  in  old  age,  is  to 
sleep  at  an  attack. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most 
striking  passages  m  the  vifiions  of  Cluevedo, 
which  stigmatizes  those  as  fools  who  complain 
that  they  faili?d  of  happiness  by  sudden  death. 
••How""says  he,  "can  death  be  sudden  to  a  be- 
ing who  always  knew  that  he  must  die,  and  that 
the  lime  of  his  death  was  uncertain?" 

Since  business  and  gayety  are  always  drawing 
our  attention  away  from  a  future  state,  some  ad- 
monition is  frequently  necessarj-  tO  recall  it  to 
our  minds ;  and  what  can  more  properly  renew 
the  impression  than  the  examples  of  mortality 
which  every  day  supplies?  The  great  incentive 
to  virtue  is  the  reflection  that  we  must  die ;  it  will 
therefore  be  useful  to  accustom  ourselves,  when- 
ever we  see  a  fimeral,  to  consider  how  soon  we 
ma^  be  added  to  the  number  of  those  whose  pro- 
bation is  past,  and  whose  happiness  or  misery 
■hall  endure  for  ever. 


No.  79.]       Tuesday,  Dec.  18, 1750. 

Tarn  94tpe  mottntm  deripi  FahMlbtm,  fuid 
Mirarut  JmU  f  Semper  bmnu  homo  tire  eet, 

MART. 

Too  wondn-  Preflo  little  wit, 

Vrimd  John,  m  oftrn  to  be  bit. — 

NcNM  better  f  uard  ag niuit  a  cheat 

Than  he  who  ia  a  knave  comploie.  r.  lewts. 

Scspicios,  however  necessary  it  may  be  to  our 
safe  passage  through  ways  beset  on  all  sides  bv 
frauQ  and  malice,  has  been  always  considered, 
when  it  exceeds  the  common  measures,  as  a 
token  of  depravity  and  ex>rruntion;  and  a  Greek 
writer  of  sentences  has  laid  down,  as  a  standing 
maxim,  that  he  ieho  beUevea  jiot  another  on  hit  oath, 
knotva  himsHf  to  be  perjured, 

"We  can  form  our  opinions  of  that  which  we 
know  not,  only  by  placing  it  .in  comparison  with 
something  that  we  know ;  whoever  thenrfore  is 
overrun  with  suspicion,  and  detects  artifice  and 
stratagem  in  every  proposal,  must  either  have 
learned  by  experience  or  observation  the  wicki»d- 
ness  of  mankind,  and  been  taught  to  avoid  fraud 
by  having  often  suffered  or  seen  treachery,  or  he 
mast  denve  his  judgment  from  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  disposition,  and  impute  to  others  the 
same  inclinations  which  he  feels  predominant  in 
himself. 

To  learn  caution  by  turning  our  eyes  upon 
life,  and  observing  the  arts  by  which  negligence 
IS  surprised,  timidity  overborne,  and  credulity 
amused,  requires  either  great  latitude  of  converse 
and  long  acquaintance  with  business,  or  uncom- 
mon activity  of  vigilance,  and  acutencss  of  pene- 


tration. When,  therefore,  a  vomig  man,  not  dis- 
tinguished by  vigour  of  intelfecl,  conies  into  the 
world  full  of  scruples  and  diffidence ;  makes  a 
bargain  witli  many  proviHional  limitations  ;  hesi- 
tates in  his  answer  to  a  common  question,  lest 
more  should  be  intended  than  he  can  immediately 
discover :  has  a  long  r«:ach  m  detecting  the  pro- 
jects of  his  ac<^uaintance ;  considers  every  ca- 
ress as  an  act  ot  hypocrisy,  and  feels  neither  ^n^- 
titude  nor  aflbction  from  the  tenderness  of  his 
friends,  because  he  believes  no  one  to  have  any 
real  tenderness  but  for  himself;  whatever  ex- 
pectations this  early  sagacity  may  raise  of  his 
future  eminence  or  riches  I  can  seldom  foibear 
to  consider  him  as  a  wretch  incapable  of  gene- 
rosity or  benevolence ;  as  a  villain  early  com- 
pleted beyond  tlie  need  of  common  opportuni- 
ties and  gradual  temptations. 

Upon  men  of  this  class  instruction  and  admo- 
nition are  gi?nerally  thrown  away,  because  thoy 
consider  artifice  and  deceit  as  proofs  of  under- 
standing ;  they  are  misled  at  the  same  time  by 
the  two  great  seducers  of  the  world,  vanity  and 
interest,  and  not  only  look  upon  those  who  act 
with  openness  and  confidence,  as  condemned  by 
their  principles  to  obscurity  and  want,  but  as 
contemptible  for  narrowness  of  comprehension, 
shortness  of  views,  and  slowness  of  contrivance. 

The  world  has  been  long  amused  with  the 
mention  of  policy  in  public  transactions,  and  of 
art  in  private  aflairs ;  they  have  been  considered 
as  the  effects  of  great  qualities,  and' as  unattain^ 
able  by  men  of  the  common  level :  yet  I  have 
not  found  many  performances  either  of  art  or 
policy,  that  required  such  stupendous  efforts  of 
intellect,  or  might  not  have  been  effected  by  false- 
hood and  impudence,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  other  powers.  To  profess  what  he  does  not 
mean,  to  promise  what  he  cannot  perform,  to 
flatter  ambition'with  prospects  of  promotion,  and 
misery  with  hopes  of  relief,  to  soothe  pride  with 
appearances  of^submission,  and  appease  enmity 
by  blandishments  and  bribes,  can  surely  imply 
nothing  more  or  greater  than  a  mind  devoted 
wholly  to  its  own  purposes,  a  face  that  cannot 
blush,  and  a  heart  tliat  cannot  feel. 

These  practices  are  so  mean  and  base,  thi.t  he 
who  finds  in  hims«*lf  no  tendency  to  use  tluim, 
cannot  easily  believe  that  Uiey  are  considered  by 
others  with  less  detestation ;  he  tliereforc  suffcrrs 
himself  to  slumber  in  false  stfcurity,  and  becomes 
a  prey  to  thos«i  who  applaud  their  own  siibtilty 
because  they  know  how  to  steal  upon  his  sleep, 
and  exult  in  the  succ4;ss  which  they  could  never 
have  obtained,  had  they  not  attempted  a  man 
better  than  themselves,  who  was  hindered  from 
obviating  their  stratagems,  not  by  folly,  but  by 
innocence. 

Suspicion  is,  indeed,  a  temper  so  uneasy  and 
restless,  tliat  it  is  very  justly  appointed  the  con- 
comitant of  guilt.  It  is  said,  that  no  torture  is 
equal  to  the '^inhibition  of  sleep  long  continued ; 
a  pain  to  which  the  state  of  that  man  bears  a 
very  exact  analogy,  who  dares  never  give  rest  to 
his  vigilance  and'cireumspection,  but  considc^rs 
himself  as  surrounded  by  secret  foes,  and  fears 
to  entrust  his  children,  or  his  friend,  with  the  se- 
cret that  throbs  in  his  breast  and  the  anxieties 
that  break  into  his  face.  To  avoid,  at  this  ex- 
pense, those  evils  to  which  easiness  and  friend- 
ship might  have  exposed  him,  is  surely  to  buy 
safety  at  too  dear  a  rate,  and,  in  the  language  oi 
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the  Roman  ntirist,  to  save  life  by  losing  all  for 
which  a  wise  man  would  live* 

When  in  the  diet  of  the  German  empire,  as 
Camerariua  relates,  the  princes  were  once  dis- 
playing their  felicity,  and  each  boasting^  the  ad- 
vantages of  liis  own  dominion,  one  who  possess- 
ed a  country  not  remarkable  ibr  the  grandeur  of 
its  cities,  or  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  rose  to  speak, 
and  tlie  rest  lii^tencd  between  pity  and  contempt, 
till  he  declared,  in  honour  of  his  territories,  that 
he  could  travel  through  them  without  a  guard, 
and  if  he  waM  weury,  sleep  in  safety  upon  &c  lap 
of  the  first  man  whom  he  should  meet ;  a  com- 
mendation which  would  have  b<>en  ill  exchanged 
for  the  boast  of  palaces,  pastures,  or  streams. 

Sunpicion  is  not  less  an  enemy  to  virtue  than 
to  happiness ;  he  that  is  already  corrupt  is  na- 
turally eus[>i(*ioufl,  and  he  that  becomes  suspi- 
cious will  quickly  be  corrupt.  It  is  too  common 
for  us  to  learn  the  frauds  by  which  ourselves  have 
suflercd ;  men  who  are  once  persuaded  that  de- 
ceit will  be  employed  a|!ainst  them,  sometimes 
think  the  same  arts  justitied  by  the  necessity  of 
defence.  Even  they  whose  virtue  is  too  well  es- 
tablished to  give  way  to  example,  or  be  shaken 
by  sopiiistr}',  must  yet  feel  tlieir  love  of  mankind 
diminished 'with  the'ir  esteem,  and  grow  less  zeal- 
ous for  the  happiness  of  tliosc  by  whom  they 
imagine  tlieir  own  happiness  endangenxl. 
•  Thus  we  find  old  age,  upon  which  suspicion  i 
has  been  strongly  impressed,  by  long  intercourse  ' 
with  the  world,  inHoxible  and  scveie,  not  easily 
softened  by  submission,  melted  by  complaint,  or 
subdued  by  supplication.  F'requent  experience 
of  counterfeited  miscncft,  and  dissembled  virtue, 
in  time  overcomes  that  disposition  to  tenderness 
and  sympathvr  which  is  so  powerful  in  our  young- 
er years ;  and  they  that  happen  to  petition  the  old 
for  compassion  or  assistance,  are  doomed  to  lan- 
guish without  regard,  and  suff  t  for  the  crimes  of 
men  who  have  formerly  been  found  undeserving 
or  ungrateful. 

Historians  are  certainly  chargeable  with  the 
depravation  of  mankind,  wlien  tiiey  relate  witli- 
out  censure  those  stratagems  of  war  by  which 
the  virtues  of  an  enemy  are  engaged  to  his  de- 
struction. A  ship  comes  before  a  port,  wr'ather- 
beaten  and  shattered,  and  the  crew  imjilorc  the 
liberty  of  repairing  their  breaclies,  supplying 
themselves  wiih  necessaries,  or  burying  their 
d';ad.  The  humanity  of  the  inhabitants  inclines 
them  to  consent;  the  strangern  enter  the  town 
with  weapons  concealed,  fallsuddenly  upon  their 
ben(ffactors,  destroy  those  that  make'  resistance, 
and  become  masters  of  the  place ;  they  return 
home  rich  with  plunder,  and  their  success  is  re- 
corded to  encourage  imitation. 

But  surely  war  has  its  laws,  and  ought  to  be 
ronduetiHl  with  some  regard  to  the  universal  in- 
terest of  man.  Those  may  justly  be  pursued  as 
enemies  to  the  community  of  nature,  who  BufTcr 
hostility  to  vacate  the  unalterable  laws  of  right, 
and  pursue  their  private  advanUge  by  means 
which,  if  once  CHtablished,  muMt  dcstmy  kind- 
ness, cut  off  from  every  man  all  hopes  ol  assist- 
ance from  another,  and  till  the  world  with  per- 
petual suspicion  and  implacable  malc\-olence. 
Whatever  is  thus  gained  ought  to  be  restored, 
and  those  who  have  conquerra  by  s jch  treachery 


may  be  justly  denied  the  protection  of  their  na- 
tive country* 

Whoever  commits  a  fraud  is  guiltv  not  only  ol 
the  particular  injury  to  him  whom  he  deceivcsi, 
but  of  the  diminution  of  that  confidence  wfaicli 
constitutes  not  only  the  case  but  the  existence  ol 
socictv.  He  that  suffers' by  imposture  baa  too 
oflen  his  virtue  more  impaired  than  his  fortune. 
But  as  it  is  necessary  not  to  invite  robbery  by 
supineness,  so  it  is  our  duty  not  to  suppress  ten- 
derness by  suspicion ;  it  is  better  to  suffer  wrong 
than  to  do  it,  and  happier  to  be  sometimes  cheats 
od  than  not  to  trust 


'  Pn^tsr  viUfli  vireadi  perd«r«  caunt. 
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Fiu/r«  «(  alta  ttrt  nivt  eandidum 
Soracte^  nerjam  nstineamt  9Um$ 
Silt*  Imkorantts  aoa. 

Behold  yon  monnUiia's  boary  heif  ht 
Made  hifrher  with  new  mounu  of  flnow; 

Again  bc>hoId  tbe  winter'*  weif  bt 
OpprcM  tbe  labourinf  wood*  bdow.        DBVDB«r. 

As  Providence  has  made  the  human  soul  an 
active  being  always  impatient  for  noveltv,  and 
struggling  for  something  yet  unenjoyed  with 
unwearied  progression,  the  world  seems  to  have 
bt;en  eminently  adapted  to  this  disposition  of  tbe 
mind ;  it  is  formed  to  raise  expectations  by  con* 
Rtaiit  vicissitudes,  and  to  obviate  satiety  by  per- 
petual change. 

Whenever  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find  some- 
tiling  to  revive  our  curiosity,  and  engage  our  at- 
tention, in  tlie  dusk  of  the  momins  we  watch 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  see  the  day  diversify 
the  clouds,  and  open  new  prospects  in  its  gradual 
advance.  Af\er  a  few  hours  we  see  the  shades 
lengthen,  and  the  light  decline,  till  the  sky  is  re- 
signed to  a  multitiide  of  shining  orbs  different 
from  each  other  in  magnitude  and  splendour. 
The  earth  varies  its  appearance  as  we  move  up- 
on it ;  the  woods  offer  their  shades,  and  the  fields 
their  harvests  ;  the  hill  flatters  with  an  extensive 
viuw,  and  the  valley  invites  with  shelter,  fra- 
grance, and  flowers. 

The  poets  have  numbered  among  the  felicities 
of  tlie  golden  age,  an  exemption  from  the  change 
ofscasons,  ana  a  pfipetuity  of  spring;  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  in  this  state  of  imaginary  happi- 
ness they  have  made  sufficient  provision  for  that 
iiisatiablo  demand  of  new  gratifications,  which 
seems  particularly  to  characterize  the  nature  ol 
man.  Our  sense  of  delight  is  in  a  great  measure 
comparative,  and  arises  at  once  from  tlie  sensa- 
tions which  we  feel,  and  those  which  wc  reniein- 
her :  thus  eaMi-  afler  torment  is  pleasure  for  a  time, 
and  y^o  are  very  agreeably  recreated,  when  the 
body,  chilli  with  the  weather,  is  gradually  re- 
covering its  natural  tepidity ;  but  the  joy  ceases 
when  we  have  forcot  the  cold ;  we  must  fall  be- 
low ease  again,  if  we  desire  to  rise  above  it,  and 
purchajie  new  fclicitv  by  voluntary  pain.  It  is 
therfjfore  not  unlikely  tliat  however  the  fancy 
may  be  amused  witli  the  description  of  regions 
in  which  no  wind  is  heard  but  the  gentle  zephyr, 
and  no  scenes  are  displayed  but  valleys  enamel- 
led with  unfading  flowers,  and  woods  waving 
then  perennial  verdure,  we  should  soon  grow 
weary  of  uniformity,  find  our  thoughu  languish 
for  want  of  other  subjects,  call  on  Heaven  for  our 
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wonted  round  of  setsoni,  and  think  oimelTes 
liberally  recom|>eniied  for  the  inconveniences  of 
•ummer  and  winter,  by  new  perceptions  of  the 
calmness  and  mildness  of  the  intermediate  varia^ 
tions. 

EYCiy  season  has  its  particular  power  of  strik- 
ing the  mind.  The  nakedness  and  asperity  of 
the  wintry  world  always  fill  the  beholder  with 
pensive  and  profound  astonishment ;  as  the  va- 
riety of  the  scene  is  lessened,  its  gruideur  is  in- 
creased ;  and  the  mipd  is  swelled  at  once  by  the 
mingled  ideas  of  the  present  and  the  past,  of  the 
beauties  which  have  vanished  from  the  eyes,  and 
the  waste  and  desolation  that  are  now  before 
them. 

It  is  observed  by  Milton,  that  he  who  neglects 
to  visit  the  jcotintiy  in  spring,  and  rpjects  the  plea^ 
sures  that  are  then  in  their  first  bloom  and  fra- 
grance, is  ^lilty  of  suUenness  against  natwrt^  If 
we  allot  different  duties  to  different  seasons,  he 
may  be  charged  with  eooal  disobedience  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  who  looks  on  the  bleak  hills  and 
leafless  wfxxls,  without  seriousness  and  awe. 
Spring  is  the  season  of  gayety,  and  whiter  of  ter- 
ror ;  in  spnoff  the  heart  of  tranquillity  dances  to 
the  mek>dy  of  the  groves,  and  the  eye  of  benevo- 
lence spaimles  at  the  sight  of  happiness  and  plen- 
ty. In  the  winter,  compassion  mdts  at  univer- 
sal calamitv,  and  the  tear  of  softness  starts  at  the 
wailings  of  hunger,  and  the  cries  of  the  creation 
in  distress. 

Few  minds  have  much  inclination  to  indulge 
heaviness  and  sorrow,  nor  do  I  recommend  them 
beyond  the  degree  necessary  to  maintain  in  its 
fuu  vigour  that  habitual  sympathy  and  tender- 
ness, which,  in  a  world  of  so  much  miseiy^  is 
necessary  to  the  ready  discharge  of  our  most  im- 
portant duties.  The  winter  therefore  is  seneral- 
ly  celebrated  as  the  proper  season  for  domestic 
merriment  and  ff^yety.  We  are  seldom  invited 
by  the  votaries  oi  pleasure  to  look  abroad  for  any 
other  purpose,  than  that  we  may  shrink  back 
with  more  satisfaction  to  our  coverts,  and  when 
we  have  heard  the  howl  of  the  tempest,  and  felt 
the  gripe  of  the  frost,  congratulate  each  other 
with  more  gladness  upon  a  close  room,  an  easy 
chair  a  larse  fire,  and  a  smoking  dinner. 

Winter  brin^  natural  inducements  to  jollity 
and  conversation.  Differences,  we  know,  are 
never  so  effectually  laid  asleep,  as  by  some  com- 
mon calamity :  an  enemy  umtos  all  to  whom  he 
threatens  danjKcr.  The  rigour  of  winter  brings 
generally  to  the  same  fire-side,  those,  who  by  the 
opposition  of  inclinations,  or  diflerence  of^  em- 
ployment, moved  in  various  directions  through 
the  other  parts  of  the  year;  and  when  they  have 
met,  and  find  it  their  mutual  interest  to  remain 
toother,  they  endear  each  other  by  mutual  com- 
pliance, and  often  wish  for  the  continuance  of 
the  social  season,  with  all  its  bleakness  and  all 
its  severities. 

To  the  men  of  study  and  imagination  the  win- 
ter is  generally  the  chief  time  oflabour.  Gloom 
and  silence  produce  composure  of  mind  and  con- 
centration of  ideas;  and  the  privation  of  external 
pleasure  naturally  causes  an  eflbrt  to  find  enter- 
tainment within.  This  is  the  time,  in  which  those 
whom  literature  enables  to  find  amusements  for 
themselves,  have  more  than  common  convictions 
of  their  own  happiness.  When  they  are  con- 
demned by  the  elements  to  retirement,  and  de- 
barred from  most  of  the  diversions  which  are 
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called  in  to  assist  the  flight  of  time,  fli^  can  find 
new  subjects  of  inquiry,  and  preserve  themselves 
from  that  weariness,  which  nangs  always  flag- 
ging upon  the  vacant  mind. 

It  cannot  indeed  be  expected  of  all  to  be  poet* 
and  philosophers ;  it  is  necessary  that  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  should  be  employud  in  me  mi- 
nute  business  of  common  life ;  minute,  indeed, 
not  if  we  consider  its  influence  upon  our  happi- 
ness, but  tf  we  respect  the  abilities  requisite  to 
conduct  it  These  must  necessarily  be  more  de- 
pendent on  accident  for  the  means  of  spending 
agreeably  those  hours  which  their  occupations 
leave  unengaged,  or  nature  obliges  them  to  allow 
to  relaxation.  Yet  even  on  these  I  would  will 
ingly  impress  such  a  sense  of  the  value  of  time^ 
as  may  incline  them  to  find  out  for  their  careless 
hours  amusements  of  more  use  and  dignity  than 
the  common  games,  which  not  only  weary  the 
mind  without  improving  it,  but  strengthen  ths 
passions  of  envy  and  avarice,  and  often  lead  to 
fraud  and  to  profusion,  to  comiption  and  to  ruin. 
It  is  unworthy  of  a  reasonable  being  to  spend 
any  of  the  litue  time  allotted  us,  without  some 
tendency,  either  direct  or  oblique,  to  the  end  o' 
our  existence.  And  though  every  moment  can 
not  be  laid  out  on  the  formal  and  regular  improve 
ment  of  our  knowledge,  or  in  the  stated  practice 
of  a  moral  or  religious  duty,  yet  none  should  be 
so  spent  as  to  exdude  wisdom  or  virtue,  or  pass 
without  possibility  of  qualifying  us  more  or  less 
for  the  better  employment  of  those  whidi  are  to 
come. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  pass  an  hour  in  honest 
conversation,  without  being  able,  when  we  riso 
from  it,  to  please  ourselves  with  having  given  or 
received  some  advantages ;  but  a  man  may  shuf- 
fle cards,  or  rattle  dice,  from  noon  to  midnight, 
without  tracing  any  new  idea  in  his  mind,  or  be- 
ing able  to  recollect  the  day  by  any  other  token 
than  his  gain  or  loss,  and  a  confused  remem 
brance  of  agitated  passions  and  clamorous  alter 
cations. 

However,  as  experience  is  of  more  weight  than 
precept,  any  of  my  readers,  who  are  contriving 
now  to  spend  the  dreary  months  before  them, 
may  consider  which  of  their  past  amusements 
fills  tliem  now  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
resolve  to  repeat  those  gratifications  of  which  the 
pleasure  is  most  durable. 


No.  81.]      Tuesday,  Dec  16, 1750. 

DiaciU  Ju$Htimm  SMiutt—  viao 

Hear,andbejutt. 

Among  questions  which  have  been  discussed, 
without  any  approach  to  decision,  may  be  num- 
bered the  precedency,  or  superior  excellence  of 
one  virtue  to  another,  which  has  long  furnished 
a  subject  of  dispute  to  men  whose  leisure  sent 
them  out  into  the  intellectual  world  in  search  of 
employment,  and  who  have,  perhaps,  been  some- 
times withheld  from  the  practice  of  their  favour^ 
ite  duty,  by  seal  for  its  advancement,  and  dili 
gence  m  its  celebration. 

The  intricacy  of  this  dispute  may  be  alleged 
as  a  proof  of  that  tenderness  for  mankind  which 
Providence  has,  I  think,  universally  displayed, 
by  making  attainments  easy  in  proportion  at 
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diej  are  neeeraary.  That  all  the  duties  of  mo- 
lality ought  to  be  practised,  it  without  difficulty 
diaooverahle,  because  ignorance  or  uncertainty 
would  iromediately  involve  the  world  in  confu- 
sion and  distress;  but  which  duty  ought  to  be 
most  esteemed,  we  may  continue  to  debate  with- 
out inconvenience;  so  all  be  diligently  performed 
as  there  is  opportunity  or  need :  for  upon  prac- 
tice, not  upon  opinion,  depends  the  happiness  of 
mankind :  and  controversies,  merely  speculative, 
are  of  small  importance  in  themselves,  however 
they  may  have  sometimes  heated  a  disputant,  or 
provoked  a  faction. 

Of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  rclij^on  it  is  im- 
possible to  peruse  the  evangelical  histories,  with- 
out observmg  how  httle  he  favoured  the  vanity 
of  inquisitiveness ;  how  much  more  rarely  he 
condescended  to  satisfy  curiositjr  than  to  relieve 
distress ;  and  how  much  he  desired  that  his  fol- 
lowers should  rather  excel  in  ffo>odness  than  in 
knowledge.  His  precepts  tend  immediately  to 
the  rectihcation  of  the  moral  principles,  and  the 
direction  of  daily  conduct,  without  ostentation, 
without  art,  at  once  irrefragable  and  plain,  such 
as  well-meaning  simplicity  may  readily  conceive, 
and  of  which  we  cannot  mistake  the  meaning, 
but  when  we  are  afraid  to  find  it 

The  measure  of  justice  prescribed  to  us,  in  our 
transactions  with  others,  is  remarkarkably  clear 
and  comprehensive:  Wkai$o€ter  ye  would  that 
mem  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  wUo  them.  A 
law  by  which  every  claim  of  right  may  be  imme- 
diately adjusted  as  far  as  the  private  conscience 
requires  to  be  informed ;  a  law,  of  which  every 
man  may  find  the  exposition  in  his  own  breast, 
and  which  ma^  always  be  observed  without  any 
other  qualifications  than  honesty  of  intention,  and 
purity  of  will. 

Over  this  law,  indeed,  some  sons  of  sophistrv 
have  been  subtle  enough  to  throw  mists,  which 
have  darkened  their  own  eyes.  To  oerplex  this 
universal  principle,  they  have  inquired  whether  a 
man,  conscious  to  himself  of  unreasonable  wishes, 
be  bound  to  gratify  them  in  another.  But  surely 
there  needed  no  long  deliberation  to  conclude  that 
the  desires,  which  are  to  be  considered  by  us  as 
the  measure  of  right,  must  be  such  as  we  approve, 
and  that  we  ought  to  pay  no  regard  to  those  ex- 
pectations in  oUiers,  whidi  we  condemn  in  our- 
selves, and  which,  however  thejr  may  intrude 
upon  our  imagination,  we  know  it  our  duty  to 
resist  and  suppress. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  cases  which  have 
been  produced  as  requiring  some  skill  in  the  di- 
rection of  conscience  to  adapt  them  to  this  great 
rule,  is  that  of  a  crimmal  asking  mercy  ofhis  judge, 
who  cannot  but  know,  that  iflie  was  in  the  state 
of  the  supplicant  he  should  desire  that  pardon 
which  he  now  denies.  The  difiiculty  of  this  so- 
phism will  vanish,  if  we  remember  that  the  par- 
ties are,  in  reality,  on  one  side  the  criminal,  and 
on  the  other  the  community,  of  which  the  ma^ 
trate  is  only  the  minister,  and  by  which  he  is  in- 
trusted with  the  public  safety.  The  magistrate, 
therefore,  in  pardoning  s  man  unworthy  of  par- 
don, betrays  the  trust  with  which  be  is  mvested, 
Sives  away  what  is  not  his  own.  and,  u>parently, 
oes  to  others  what  he  would  not  that  others 
should  do  to  him.  Even  the  oommnnity,  whose 
right  is  still  greater  to  arbitrary  granU  of  mercy, 
is  bound  by  those  laws  which  regard  the  great 
npublio  of  mankind,  mil  cannot  justify  rach  for- 


bearance as  may  promote  wickednesi,  and  lessen 
the  general  confidence  and  security  in  which  all 
have  an  equal  interest,  and  which  all  are  there- 
fore bound  to  maintain.  For  tiiis  reason  the 
state  has  not  a  right  to  erect  a  general  sanctuary 
for  fugitives,  or  give  protection  to  such  as  have 
forfeited  their  lives  by  crimes  against  the  laws  of 
common  morality  equally  acknowledged  by  all 
nations,  because  no  people  can,  witliout  inuac- 
tion  of  the  universal  league  of  social  beings,  in* 
cite,  by  prospects  of  impunity  and  safety,  those 
practices  in  another  dominion,  which  they  would 
themselves  punish  in  their  own. 

One  occasion  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation, 
in  those  by  whom  this  great  nile  lias  been  com- 
mented and  dilated,  is  the  confusion  of  what  the 
exactcr  casuists  are  careful  to  distinguish,  dtbU 
of  justice,  and  debts  of  charity.  The  immediata 
and  primary  intention  of  this  precept  is  to  establish 
a  rule  of  justice ;  and  I  know  not  whether  inven- 
tion, or  sophistry,  can  start  a  single  difficulty  to 
retard  its  application,  when  it  is  thus  exprc«Md 
and  explained,  let  every  man  allow  the  claim  of  right 
in  another,  which  he  should  think  himself  entitled  ta 
make  in  the  like  eireumstances. 

The  discharge  of  the  debts  i{f  charity,  or  dutica 
which  we  owe  to  others,  not  merely  as  requirecr 
b)r  justice,  but  as  dictated  by  benevolence,  ad 
mits  in  its  own  nature  greater  complication  or 
circumstances,  and  greater  latitude  of  choice 
Justice  is  indispensably  and  universally  necessa- 
ry, and  what  is  necessary  must  always  be  limited, 
uniform  and  distinct.  But  beneficence,  though 
in  general  equally  enjoined  by  our  religion,  and 
equally  needtul  to  the  conciliation  of  the  Divine 
favour,  is  yet,  for  the  most  part,  with  regard  to 
its  single  acts,  elective  and  voluntary.  ^Ve  may 
certainly,  without  injury  to  our  fellow-bein^  al- 
low in,tne  distribution  of  kindness  something  t4v 
our  affections,  and  change  the  measure  of  our 
liberality,  according  to  our  opinions  and  pros- 
pects, our  hopes  and  fears.  This  rule  therefore 
IS  not  equally  determinate  and  abeolute,  with  re- 
spect to  offices  of  kindness,  and  acts  of  liberality ; 
because  liberality  and  kindness,  absolutely  deter- 
mined, would  loae  their  nature ;  for  how  could 
we  be  called  tender,  or  charitable,  for  givincr  that 
which  we  are  positively  forbidden  to  witnnold? 

Yet,  even  in  adjusting  the  extent  of  oar  bene 
(icence,  no  other  measure  can  be  taken  than  this 
precept  affords  us,  for  we  can  only  know  what 
others  suf!er  for  want,  by  considering  how  we 
should  be  aflected  in  the  same  state ;  nor  can 
we  proportion  our  assistance  by  any  other  rule 
than  that  of  doing  what  we  should  then  expect 
from  others.  It  indeed  genemlly  happens  that 
the  giver  and  receiver  dmer  in  their  opinions  o< 
generosity ;  the  same  partiality  to  his  own  inte- 
rest inclines  one  to  large  expectations,  and  the 
other  to  sparing  distributions.  Perhaps  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature  will  scarcely  suflcr  a  man 
grroaning  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  to  judge 
rightly  of  tlie  kindness  of  his  friends,  or  think 
they  nave  done  enough  till  his  deliverance  is 
completed ;  not  therefore  what  we  might  wish, 
but  what  we  could  demand  from  others,  we  are 
obliged  to  grant,  since,  thoueh  we  can  easily 
know  how  much  we  might  claim,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine  what  we  should  hope. 

But  in  all  inquiries  concerning  the  practice  of 
voluntary  and  occasional  virtues,  it  is  safi-st  for 
minds  not  oppieased  with  superstitious  fears  to 
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^ernAie  kf«iiMt  their  own  inclinations,  and 
aecure  theimelves  from  deficiency,  by  doing  more 
than  they  belicre  strictly  neceuarv.  For  of  thii 
erery  man  may  be  certain,  that  if  lie  were  to  ex- 
change conditione  with  his  dependent,  he  should 
expect  more  than,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  his 
ardour,  he  now  will  prevail  upon  himself  to  pei^ 
form ;  and  when  reason  has  no  settled  rule,  and 
our  passions  are  striving  to  mislead  us,  it  is  surely 
the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  err  on  the  side  of  safety. 


No.  83.]     Saturday,  Dbg.  S9,  1750. 

Oawui  CaaUr  Mitf ,  tie  Jkt  «t  awmim  9*nimi,    mast. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sia, 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  solicit  your  good- will 
by  any  formal  preface,  when  I  have  infonned 
vou,  that  I  have  long  been  known  as  the  most 
laborious  and  zealous  virtuoso  that  the  present 
age  has  had  the  honour  of  producing,  and  that 
inconveniences  have  been  brought  upon  me  by 
an  unextinguishable  ardour  of  curiosity,  and  an 
unshaken  perseverance  in  the  acquisition  of  the 
productions  of  art  and  nature. 

It  was  observed,  from  my  entrance  into  the 
world,  that  I  had  something  uncommon  in  my 
disposition,  and  that  there  appeared  in  me  very 
early  tokens  of  superior  genius.  I  was  always 
an  enemy  to  trifles ;  the  playthinga  which  my 
mother  bestowed  upon  me  1  immediately  broke, 
that  I  might  discover  the  method  of  their  struc- 
ture, aiMthe  causes  of  their  motions :  of  all  the 
toys  with  which  children  are  delighted  I  valued 
only  ray  coral,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  speak, 
asked  like  Pieresc,  innumerable  questions,  which 
the  maids  about  me  could  not  resolve.  As  I 
grew  older  I  was  more  thoughtful  and  serious, 
and  instead  of  amusing  myself  with  puerile  di- 
versions, made  collections  of  natural  rarities,  and 
never  walked  in  the  fields  without  bringing 
home  stones  of  remarkable  forms,  or  insects  of 
some  uncommon  species.  I  never  entered  an 
old  house,  from  which  I  did  not  take  away  the 
painted  glassi,  and  often  lamented  that  I  was  not 
one  of  Uiat  happy  generation  who  demolished 
the  convents  and  monasteries,  and  broke  win- 
dows by  law. 

Being  thus  eariy  possessed  by  a  taste  for  solid 
knowl^ge,  I  passed  my  youtn  with  very  little 
disturbance  from  passions  and  appetites ;  and 
having  no  pleasure  in  the  company  of  lM>ys  and 

E'rls,  who  talked  of  plays,  politics,  fashions,  or 
ve,  I  carried  on  my  inouiries  with  incessant 
diligence,  and  had  amassed  more  stones,  mosses, 
and  shells,  than  are  to  be  found  in  many  cele- 
brated collections,  at  an  age  in  which  the  great- 
est part  of  young  men  are  studying  under  tutors, 
or  endeavouring  to  recommend'themselves  to  no- 
tice by  their  dress,  their  air,  and  their  levities. 

When  I  was  two-and-twenty  years  old,  I  be- 
came, by  the  death  of  my  father,  possessed  of  a 
small  estate  in  land,  with  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  in  the  public  funds,  and  must  confess 
that  I  did  not  much  lament  him,  for  he  was  a 
man  of  mean  parts,  bent  rather  upon  growing 
rich  than  wise.  He  once  fretted  at  the  expense 
of  only  ten  shillings,  which  he  happened  tooveiw 


hsar  me  ofibring  for  the  sting  ofahoraet,  thcmgh 
it  was  a  cold  moist  summer,  in  which  very  few 
hornets  had  been  seen.  He  often  reconunended 
to  me  the  study  of  physic,  in  which,  said  he,  you 
may  at  once  ^tify  your  curiosity  after  natural 
history,  and  increase  your  fortune  by  benefiting 
mankind.  I  heard  him,  Mr.  Rambler,  with  pity, 
and,  as  there  was  noprospect  of  elevating  a  mind 
formed  to  grovel,  suflered  him  to  please  himself 
with  hoping  that  I  should  some  time  follow  his 
advice.  For  you  know  that  there  are  men  with 
whom,  when  they  have  once  settled  a  notion  in 
their  heads,  it  is  to  very  little  purpose  to  dispute. 
Being  now  left  wholly  to  my  own  inclinations, 
I  very  soon  enlarged  the  bounds  of  my  curiosity, 
and  contented  myself  no  longer  with  such  rari-' 
ties  as  required  only  judgment  and  industry,  and 
when  once  found,  might  be  had  for  nothing.  I 
now  turned  my  thoughts  to  exotics  and  antiques, 
and  became  so  well  known  for  my  generous  pa- 
tronage of  ingenious  men,  that  my  levee  was 
crowded  with  visitants  j  some  to  see  my  museum, 
and  others  to  increase  its  treasures,  by  selling  me 
whatever  they  had  brought  from  other  countries 
I  had  always  a  contempt  for  that  narrowness 
of  conception^  which  contents  itself  with  culti 
vating  some  single  comer  of  the  field  of  icience. 
I  took  the  whole  region  into  my  view,  and  wished 
it  of  yet  greater  extent  But  no  man's  power 
can  be  equal  to  his  wilL  I  was  forced  to  proceea 
by  slow  degrees,  and  to  purchase  what  chance 
or  kindness  happened  to  present  I  did  not  how- 
ever proceed  without  some  design,  or  imitate  the 
indiscretion  of  those  who  begin  a  thousand  cxA- 
lections,  and  finish  none.  Having  been  always 
a  lover  of  geography,  I  determmed  to  collect  the 
maps  drawn  in  the  rude  and  barbarous  tiroes,  be« 
fore  any  regular  surveys,  or  hist  observations ; 
and  have,  at  a  great  expense,  brought  together  a 
volume,  in  which,  perhaps,  not  a  smgle  country 
is  laid  down  according  to  its  true  situation,  and 
by  which,  he  that  desires  to  know  the  errors  of 
the  ancient  geographers  may  be  amply  informed. 
But  my  rming  passion  is  patriotism :  my  chief 
care  has  been  to  procure  the  products  of  our  own 
country ;  and  as  Alfred  received  the  tribute  of 
the  Welsh  in  wolves*  heads,  I  allowed  my  te- 
nants to  pay  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till  I  had 
exhaustea  the  papilionaceous  tribe.  I  then  di- 
rected them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  animals,  and 
obtained,  by  this  easy  method,  most  of  the  grubs 
and  insects,  which  land,  air,  or  water,  can  supply. 
I  have  three  species  of  earth-worms  not  known 
to  the  naturalists,  have  discovered  a  new  ephe- 
mera, and  can  show  four  wasps  that  were  taken 
torpid  in  their  winter  quarters.  I  have,  from  my 
own  ground,  the  longest  blade  of  grass  upon  i 
lfyear*s 


cord,  and  once  accepted,  as  a  halfyear's  rent  for 
afield  of  wheat,  an  ear  containing  more  grains 
than  had  been  seen  before  upon  a  single  stem. 

One  of  my  tenants  so  much  neglected  his  own 
interest,  as  to  supply  me,  in  a  whole  summer, 
with  only  two  horse-flies,  and  those  of  little  more 
than  the  common  size ;  and  I  was  upon  the  brink 
of  seizing  for  arrears,  when  his  good  fortune 
threw  a  white  mole  in  his  way,  for  which  he  was 
not  only  forgiven,  but  rewaraed. 

These,  however,  were  petty  acoutsitions,  and 
made  at  small  expense ;  nor  should  I  have  ven- 
tured to  rank  myself  among  the  virtuosi  without 
better  claims.  I  have  suflered  nothing  worthy 
the  regard  of  a  wise  man  to  escape  my  notice:! 
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hare  numcked  tha  old  and  tk«  new  world,  and 
been  eaually  attentive  to  past  ages  and  the  pre- 
senL  For  the  illustration  of  ancient  history,  1 
can  show  a  marble,  of  which  the  inscription, 
though  it  is  not  now  legible,  appears  from  some 
broken  remiains  of  the  letters,  to  have  been  Tus- 
can, and  therefore  probably  engraved  before  the 
foundatioti^of  Rome.  I  have  two  pieces  of  por^ 
phyry  found'  among  the  rains  of  Ephesus,  and 
three  letters  broken  olT  by  a  learned  traveller 
from  the  monuments  of  Persepolis;  a  piece  of 
itone  which  paved  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 
tnd  a  plate  without  figures  or  cl^racters,  which 
was  found  at  Corinth,  and  which  I  therefore  be> 
tSeve  to  be  that  metal  which  was  once  valued  be- 
•'ore  gold.  I  have  sand  gathered  out  of  the  Grap 
nicua;  a  fragment  ^f  Trajan*s  bridge  over  the 
Danube ;  some  of  the  mortar  which  cemented 
ihe  watercourse  of  Tarquin ;  a  horse-shoe  broken 
on  the  Flaminian  way;  and  a  turf  with  five  dai- 
tics  dug  from  the  field  of  Pharsalia. 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  envy  of  unsuccessful 
collectors,  bv  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  sci- 
entific wealth,  but  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that 
there  are  few  regions  of  the  ^lobe  which  are  not 
honoured  with  some  memorial  in  my  cabineta 
The  Persian  monarchs  arc  said  to  have  boasted 
the  greatness  of  their  empire,  by  being  served  at 
their  tables  with  drink  from  the  Ganges  and  the 
Danube  ;  I  can  show  one  vial,  of  which  the  water 
was  formerly  an  icicle  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus, 
and  another  that  contains  what  once  was  snow 
on  the  top  of  Atlas;  in  a  third  is  dew  brushed 
from  a  banana  in  the  gardens  of  Ispahan ;  and, 
in  another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  writing  to  a 
man  who  wfll  rejoice  at  the  honour  whicn  my 
labours  have  procured  to  my  country :  and  there- 
fore I  shall  tell  you  that  Bntain  can,  by  my  care, 
hoadt  of  a  snail  tnat  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of 
China;  a  humming  bird  which  an  American 
princess  wore  in  her  ear;  the  tooth  of  an  ele- 
phant who  carried  the  Clueen  of  Siamj  the  skin 
of  an  ape  that  was  kept  in  the  palace  of  the  great 
Mogul;  a  riband  that  adorned  one  of  the  maids 
of  a  Turkish  sultana ;  and  a  scimitar  once 
wielded  by  a  soldier  of  Abas  the  Great. 

In  collecting  antiquities  of  every  country,  I 
have  been  careful  to  choose  only  by  intrinsic 
worth,  and  real  usefulness,  without  regard  to 
party  or  opinions.  I  have  therefore  a  lock  o{ 
Cromwell's  hair  in  a  box  turned  from  a  piece  of 
the  royal  oak ;  and  keep  in  the  same  clrawers, 
sand  scraped  from  the  coffin  of  King  Richard, 
and  a  commission  signed  by  Henry  the  Seventh. 
I  have  equal  veaeration  for  the  rufTof  EUizabeth. 
and  the  shoe  of  Mary  of  Scotland ;  and  should 
lose,  with  like  regret,  a  tobacco-pipe  of  Raleigh, 
and  a  stirrup  of  King  James.  I  have  paid  the 
same  price  for  the  glove  of  Lewis,  and  a  thimble 
of  Clueen  Mary  ;  for  a  fur  cap  of  the  Czar,  and, 
a  boot  of  Charles  of  Sweden. 

You  will  easily  ima^ne  that  these  accumula- 
tions were  not  made  without  some  diminution  of 
my  fortune ;  for  I  was  so  well  known  to  spare 
no  cost,  that  at  every  sale  some  bid  against  me 
for  hire,  some  for  sport,  and  some  for  malice: 
and  if  I  asked  the  price  of  any  thing,  it  was  suf- 
ficient to  double  the  demand.  For  curiosity, 
traflicing  thus  with  avarice,  the  wealth  of  India 
had  not  been  enough ;  and  I,  by  little  and  little, 
transferred  all  mj  money  from  the  (unds  to  my 


closett  here  I  was  indined  to  itop,  itod  liva 
upon  my  estate  in  literary  leisure,  but  the  sale  of 
the  Haneian  Collection  shook  my  resolutioo ;  I 
mortgaged  my  land,  and  purchased  thirty  me- 
dals, which  I  could  never  find  before.  1  hava  at 
length  bought  till  I  can  buy  no  longer,  and  tfaa 
cruelty  of  my  creditors  has  seized  my  repoaitoiT 
I  am  therefore  condemned  to  disperse  what  wm 
labour  of  an  age  will  not  reassemble.  I  submit 
to  that  which  cannot  be  opposed,  and  shall,  in  a 
short  time,  declare  a  sale.  I  have,  while  it  is  yet 
in  my  power,  sent  you  a  pebble,  picked  up  br 
Tavcrnieron  the  banks  of  tne  Ganges ;  fbrwnicL 
I  desire  no  other  recompense  than  that  you  will 
recommend  my  catalogue  to  the  public. 

Uuisquiuut. 
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AU  oaeleM  •eienee  b  an  enprjr  boaiC. 

The  publication  of  the  letter  in  my  last  paper  hai 
naturally  led  me  to  the  consideration  of  that 
thirst  after  curiosities,  which  oflen  draws  ood- 
tempt  and  ridicule  upon  itself,  but  which  is  pei^ 
haps  no  otherwise  blameable,  than  as  it  wanta 
those  circumstantial  recommendations  which  add 
lustre  even  to  moral  excellences,  and  are  absolute- 
ly  necessary  to  the  grace  and  beauty  of  indiflsr* 
ent  actions. 

Learning  confers  so  much  superiority  on  thoaa 
who  possess  it,  that  thev  might  probably  have  ea- 
capea  all  censures  had  they  been  able  to  a^rea 
amonc  themselves ;  but  as  envy  and  coropetitioii 
have  divided  the  republic  of  letters  into  factioaay 
they  have  neglected  the  common  interest ;  each 
has  called  in  foreign  aid,  and  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  his  own  cause  by  the  frown  of  power, 
the  hiss  of  ignorance,  and  the  clamour  of  popu- 
larity. They  have  all  engaged  in  feuds,  till  by 
mutual  hostilities  they  denuilished  those  outworks 
which  veneration  had  raised  for  their  security, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  barbarians,  by  whom 
every  region  of  science  is  equally  laid  waste. 

Between  men  of  different  studies  and  profes- 
sions, may  be  observed  a  constant  redprocatioa 
of  reproaches.  The  collector  of  shells  and  stones 
derides  the  folly  of  him  who  pastes  leaves  and 
flowers  upon  psper,  pleases  himself  with  colours 
that  are  perceptibly  fading,  and  amasses  with 
care  what  cannot  be  preserved.  The  hunter  of 
insects  stands  amazed  that  any  man  can  waste 
his  short  time  upon  Ufeless  matter,  while  many 
tribes  of  animals  yet  want  their  history^  Every 
one  is  inclined  not  only  to  promote  his  own  study, 
but  to  exclude  all  others  from  regard,  and  having 
heated  his  imagination  with  some  favourite  pur^ 
suit,  wondera  uiat  the  rest  of  mankind  are  dqC 
seized  with  same  passion. 

There  are,  indeed,  man^  subjects  of  study 
which  seem  but  remotely  alhed  to  useful  know- 
ledge, and  of  litde  importance  to  happinesa  or 
virtue  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  forbear  some  sallies  of 
merriment,  or  expressions  of  pity,  when  we  see  a 
man  wrinkled  with  attention^  and  emaciated  with 
solicitude,  in  the  investigation  of  questions,  of 
which,  without  visible  inconvenience,  the  woikl 
may  expire  in  ignorance.  Yet  it  is  dangerous  to 
discourage  welkinttnded  labours  or  innocent  c» 
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riosity ;  for  he  who  is  employed  in  searches, 
which  by  anj^  deduction  of  consequences  tend  to 
the  benefit  of  life,  is  surely  laudable,  in  compari- 
son of  those  who  spend  their  tune  in  counteract- 
ing happiness,  and  tilling  the  world  with  wrong 
and  daiu^r,  confusion  and  remorse.  No  man 
can  perform  so  little  as  not  to  have  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  on  his  merits,  when  he  be- 
holds the  multitudes  that  live  in  total  idleness, 
•nd  have  never  yet  endeavoured  to  be  useful. 

It  is  impossible  to  detennine  the  limits  of  in- 
Quiry,  or  to  foresee  what  consequences  a  new 
discovery  may  produce.  He  who  suffers  not  his 
(acuities  to  lie  torpid,  has  a  chance,  whatever  be 
his  employment,  of  doing  good  toliis  fellow-crea- 
tures. The  man  that  first  ranged  the  woods  in 
search  of  medicinal  springs,  or  dimbed  the  moun- 
tains for  salutary  plants,  has  undoubtedly  merit- 
ed the  gratitude  of  posterity,  how  much  soever 
his  frequent  miscarriages  niight  excite  the  scorn 
of  his  contemporaries.  If  what  appears  little  be 
universally  despised,  nothing  greater  can  be  at^ 
tained  ;  for  all  that  is  great  was  at  first  little,  and 
rose  to  its  present  bulk  by  gradual  accessions, 
and  accumulated  labours. 

Those  who  lay  out  time  or  money  in  assem- 
bling matter  for  contemplation,  are  doubtless 
entiued  to  some  degree  of  respect,  though  in  a 
ffight  of  gayety,  it  be  easy  to  ridicule  tlieir  trea- 
sure, or  m  a  fit  of  suUenness  to  despise  it  A 
man  who  thinks  only  on  the  particular  obiect 
before  him,  goes  not  away  much  illuminatea  bv 
having  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  handling  the  tootn 
of  a  shark,  or  the  paw  of  a  white  bear;  yet  there 
is  nothing  more  worthy  of  admiration  to  a  philo- 
sophical eye  than  the  structure  of  animals,  by 
which  they  are  qualified  to  support  life  in  the 
elements  or  climates  to  which  they  are  appropria- 
ted ;  and  of  all  natural  bodies,  it  must  be  general- 
ly confessed  that  they  exhibit  evidences  of  infi- 
nite wisdom,  bear  their  testimony  to  tlie  supreme 
reason,  and  excite  in  the  mind  new  raptures  of 
gratitude  and  new  incentives  to  piety. 

To  collect  the  productions  of  art,  and  exam- 
ples of  mechanical  science  or  manual  ability,  is 
unquestionably  useful,  even  when  the  things 
themselves  are  of  small  importance,  because  it  is 
always  advantageous  to  know  how  far  the  hu- 
man powers  have  proceeded,  and  how  much  ex- 
perience has  found  to  be  within  the  reach  of  dili- 
gence. .  Idleness  and  timidity  oflcn  despair  with- 
out being  overcome,  and  forbear  attempts  for  fear 
of  being  defeated ;  and  we  may  promote  the  in- 
▼igoration  of  faint  endeavours,  by  showing  what 
has  been  already  performed.  It  may  sometimes 
happen  that  the  greatest  cffi)rts  of  ingenuity  have 
been  exerted  in  trifles ;  yet  the  same  principles 
and  expedients  may  be  applied  to  more  valuable 
purposes,  and  tlie  movements,  which  put  into  ac- 
tion machines  of  no  use  but  to  raise  the  wonder 
of  ignorance,  may  be  employed  to  drain  fens,  or 
manufacture  metals,  to  assist  the  architect,  or 
preserve  the  Sailor. 

For  the  utensils,  arms,  or  dresses  of  foreign  na- 
tions, which  make  the  greatest  part  of  many  col- 
lections, I  have  little  regard,  when  they  are  valu- 
ed only  because  they  are  foreign,  and  can  suggest 
no  improvement  of  our  own  practice.  Yet  they 
lie  not  all  eq^ually  useless,  nor  can  it  be  always 
safely  determined  which  should  be  rejected  or  re- 
tained: for  they  may  sometimes  unexpectedly 
€oatribute  to  the  illustration  of  histoiyi  and  to 


the  knowledge  of  the  nattml  commodities  of  tiM 
country,  or  of  the  genius  and  customs  of  its  in 
habits  nts. 

Rarities  there  are  of  yet  a  lower  rank,  which 
owe  their  worth  merely  to  accident,  and  which 
can  convey  no  information,  nor  satisfy  any  ra- 
tional desire.  Such  are  many  fragments  of  anti- 
qui^,  as  urns  and  pieces  of  pavement;  and  thinsn 
held  in  veneration  only  for  naving  been  once  the 
property  of  sonic  eminent  person,  as  the  armour 
of  King  Henry  ;  or  for  having  been  used  on  som9 
remarkable  occasion,  as  the  lantern  of  Guy  Faux. 
The  loss  or  preservation  of  these  seems  to  be  a 
thin^  indifferent,  nor  can  I  perceive  why  the  pos- 
session of  them  should  be  coveted.  Yet,  per- 
haps, even  this  curiosity  is  implanted  Ir^  nature: 
and,  when  1  find  Tully  confessing  or  himself, 
that  he  could  not  forbear  at  Athens  to  visit  the 
walks  and  houses  which  the  old  philosophers  had 
frequented  or  inhabited,  and  recollect  the  reve- 
rence which  every  nation,  civil  and  barbarous, 
has  paid  to  the  ^ound  where  merit  has  been  bu- 
ried,* I  am  afraid  to  declare  against  the  general 
voice  of  mankind,  and  am  inclined  to  believe, 
that  this  regard,  which  we  involuntarily  pay  to 
the  meanest  relic  of  a  man  great  and  illustrious, 
is  intended  as  an  incitement  to  labour,  and  an 
encouragement  to  expect  the  same  renown,  if  it 
be  sought  by  the  same  virtues. 

The  virtuoso,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wholly  useless ;  but  perhaps  he  may  be  some- 
times culpable,  for  confining  himself  to  business 
below  his  genius,  and  losing,  in  petty  specula- 
tions, those  hours  by  which,  if  he  had  spent  them 
in  nobler  studies,  he  might  have  given  new  light 
to  the  intellectual  world.  It  is  never  without 
grief  that  I  find  a  man  capable  of  ratiocination 
or  invention  enlisting  himself  in  this  secondary 
class  of  learning ;  for  when  he  has  once  discover- 
ed a  method  of  gratifying  his  desire  of  eminence 
by  expense  rather  than  by  labour,  and  known 
the  sweets  of  a  life  blessed  at  once  with  the  ease 
of  idleness,  and  the  reputation  of  knowled^,  he 
will  not  easily  be  brought  to  undergo  again  the 
toil  of  thinking,  or  leave  his  toys  aiul  trinkets  for 
arguments  and  principles;  ar^ments  which  re- 
quire circumspection  and  vigilance,  and  princi- 
ples which  cannot  be  obtained  but  by  the  drud^ 
ery  of  mediution.  He  will  gladly  shut  himself 
up  for  ever  with  his  shells  and  metals,  like  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who,  having  tasted  the 
fruit  of  Lotos,  would  not,  even  by  Uie  hope  of 
seeing  their  own  country,  be  tempted  again  to 
the  dangers  of  the  sea. 

Awrdv  Ifirrd^tvoi  nivtittvt  vdarov  rt  XdOtoBat. 

Whow>  ta«te«, 

Inntiate  nod  in  the  sweot  repast* ; 

Nor  other  home  uor  other  care  inteDda, 

But  quita  hia  houae,  hia  country,  and  hia  friend*. 

ropE. 

Collections  of  this  kind  are  of  use  to  the  learn- 
ed, as  heaps  of  stones  and  piles  of  timber  are  ne- 
cessary to  the  architect.  But  to  dig  the  quarry 
or  to  search  the  field,  requires  not  much  of 
any  quality  beyond  stubborn  perseverance ;  and 


*  See  thia  Mntiment  illuatrMed  by  a  moat  aplendU  vma- 
aare  in  Dr.  Johnaon'a  «*  Jounwj  tathe  Warteni  lalasda,'' 
v3.viU.p.a0»-«.-C. 
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though  genius  must  oilen  lie  inactive  without  thia 
humble  assistance,  yet  this  can  claim  little  praise, 
because  every  man  can  aflbrd  it 

To  mean  understandings,  it  is  sufficient  ho- 
nour to  be  numbered  amongst  the  lowest  labour- 
ers of  learning;  but  different  abilities  must  find 
diflerent  tasks.  To  hew  stone  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  Palladio ;  and  to  have  rambled  in 
search  of  shells  and  flowers,  had  but  ill  suited 
with  the  capacity  of  Newton. 


No.  84.]      Saturoat,  Jan.  5,  1751. 

Cwmmrwm  ^termt  mutor^  Ckaridewu^  mearuMt 

£tfmeri  auto*^  assiduMsque  comes. 

Jam  mtki  migrfctimt  toiua  tudaria  barba^ 

Std  tiki  man  erevi :  te  naaier  vUlicus  korrtt : 

Te  duptntotoTt  U  domm*  ip$apaott. 
CfTwU^  ob$ervu»t  quereris^  sutpirim  duciSi 

JEi  9%x  mftrulu  akathut  ira  ■gnnwi.  makt. 

Yoo  rock*d  my  cradle,  were  my  iruide 

Id  jrouth,  still  tendiof  at  iny  «ide : 

Bat  DOW,  dear  Sir,  my  beard  u  growo, 

Still  I'm  a  child  to  tbee  alone. 

Our  iteward,  butler,  cook,  aod  all 

Yon  firiffat,  nay  even  the  very  wall ; 

Yott  pry,  ajid  frown,  and  jrrowl,  and  chide. 

And  aearce  will  by  the  rod  aaide.  r.  lewis. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sn, 
You  seem  in  all  your  papers  to  be  an  enemy  to 
tyranny,  and  to  look  witti  impartiality  upon  the 
world;  I  shall  therefore  lay  my  case  before  you, 
and  hope  by  your  decision  to  l>e  set  free  from  un- 
reasonable restraints,  and  enabled  to  justify  my- 
self against  the  accusations  which  spite  and  pee- 
Tishness  produce  against  me. 

At  the  age  of  five  years  I  lost  my  mother,  and 
mv  father,  oeing  not  qualified  to  superintend  the 
eaucation  of  a  ^rl,  committed  me  to  the  care  of 
his  sister,  who  mstructed  me  with  the  authority, 
and,  not  to  deny  her  what  she  may  iustly  claim, 
with  the  affection  of  a  parent  She  had  not  very 
elevated  sentiments  or  extensive  views,  but  her 
orinciples  were  good  and  her  intentions  pure; 
and  tnough  some  may  practise  more  virtues, 
scarce  any  commit  fewer  faults. 

Under  this  good  ladv,  I  learned  all  the  com- 
mon rules  of  decent  behaviour,  and  standing 
maxims  of  domestic  prudence ;  and  might  have 
grown  up  by  degrees  to  a  country  gentlewoman, 
without  any  thoughts  of  ranging  beyond  the 
neighbourhood,  had  not  Flavia  come  down,  last 
summer,  to  vinit  her  relations  in  the  next  village. 
I  was  taken,  of  course,  to  compliment  the  stran- 
ger, and  was,  at  the  first  sight,  surprised  at  the 
unconcern  with  wliich  she  mlw  hersrif  gazed  at 
by  tlie  company  whom  siie  had  never  known  bt»- 
fore ;  at  the  carelessness  with  which  she  receive<l 
compliments,  and  the  readiness  with  which  Hhe 
returned  them.  I  found  she  had  somt^thing  whicli 
I  perceived  myself  to  want,  and  could  not  but 
wish  to  be  like* her,  at  once  easy  and  otficious,  at- 
tentive and  unembarrassed.  I  went  borne,  and 
for  four  days  could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but 
Miss  Flavia:  though  my  aunt  told  me  that  she 
was  a  forward  flirt,  and  thought  herself  wise  be- 
fore her  time. 

In  a  httle  time  she  repaid  nw  visit,  and  raised 
in  my  heart  a  new  confusion  ot  love  and  admim- 
tion.    I  soon  saw  her  again,  and  still  fouod  new 


charms  in  her  air,  conversation,  and  behavioor. 
You,  who  have  perhaps  seen  the  world,  may 
have  observed,  that  formality  soon  ceases  between 
voung  persons.  1  know  not  how  others  are  af^ 
iected  on  such  occasions,  but  I  found  myself  irre- 
sistibly allured  to  friendship  and  intimacr^',  by  the 
familiar  complaisance  and  airy  gayety  of  Flavia ; 
so  that  in  a  lew  weeks  I  became  her  faTourite, 
and  all  the  time  was  passed  with  me,  that  she 
could  gain  from  ceremony  and  visit. 

As  she  came  oilen  to  me,  she  necessarily  spent 
some  hours  witli  my  aunt,  to  whom  she  pud 
great  respect  by  low  courtesies,  submissive  com- 
pUance,  and  soil  acquiescence ;  but  as  I  became 

gradually  more  accustomed  to  her  manners,  I 
iscovered  that  her  civihty  was  general ;  that 
there  was  a  certain  degree  of  deference  shown  by 
her  to  circumstances  and  appearances ;  that  many 
went  away  flattered  by  her  humility,  whom  she 
despised  m  her  heart ;  that  the  influence  of  far 
the  greatest  part  of  those  with  whom  she  con- 
verse, ceased  with  their  presence;  and  that 
sometimes  she  did  not  remember  the  names  of 
them,  whom,  without  any  intentional  insincerity 
or  false  commendation,  ner  habitual  civility  had 
sent  away  witli  very  high  thoughts  of  their  own 
importance. 

It  was  not  long  before  I  perceived,  that  my 
aunt^s  opinion  was  not  of  much  weight  in  FIavia*s 
deliberations,  and  that  she  was  looked  upon  by 
her  as  a  woman  of  narrow  sentiments,  without 
knowledge  of  books,  or  obser\'ations  on  man- 
kind. I  nad  hitherto  considered  my  aunt,  as  en- 
titled by  her  wisdom  and  experience  to  the  high- 
est reverence,  and  could  not  forbear  to  wonder 
that  any  one  so  much  younger  should  venture  to 
suspect  her  of  error  or  ignorance;  but  my  sur- 
prise was  without  uneasiness,  and  being  now  ac 
customed  to  think  Flavia  always  in  the  right,  I 
readily  learned  from  her  to  trust  my  own  reason, 
and  to  believe  it  pos!<ible,  that  they  who  had  Uved 
longer  might  be  mistaken. 

Flavia  had  read  much,  and  used  so  oflcn  to 
converse  on  subjocts  of  learning,  that  she  put  all 
the  men  in  the  country  to  flight,  except  the  old 
parson,  who  declared  himself  much  delighted 
witli  her  company,  because  she  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities to  recollect  the  studies  of  his  youngei 
years,  and,  by  some  mention  of  ancient  stor}, 
had  made  him  rub  the  duHtoffhis  Homer,  whicli 
had  laid  unregarded  in  his  closet  With  Homer, 
and  a  thousand  other  names  familiar  to  Flavia, 
I  had  no  acquaintance,  but  began  by  comparing 
her  accomplishments  with  my  own,  to  repine  at 
my  education,  and  wish  that  I  had  not  been  so 
long  confined  to  the  company  of  those  from  whom 
nothing  but  houscwifciy  was  to  be  learned.  I 
then  set  inysolf  to  peruse  such  books  as  Flavia 
recommena«'d,  and  heard  her  opinion  of  their 
beauties  and  defects.  I  saw  new  worlds  hourly 
bursting  upon  mv  mind,  and  was  enraptured  at 
the  prospect  of  (fiversifying  life  with  endless  en- 
tertainment. 

The  old  lady  finding  that  a  large  screen,  which 
I  had  undertaken  to  adorn  with  Turkey- work 
airainst  winter,  made  verj-  slow  advances,  and 
that  I  had  added  in  two  months  but  three  leaves 
to  a  flowered  apron  then  in  the  frame,  took  the 
alarm,  and  with  all  the  z<.>al  of  honest  folly  ex- 
claimed against  my  new  acquaintance,  who  had 
filled  me  with  idle  notions,  and  turned  mv  head 
with  books.    But  she  had  now  lost  her  authority 
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for  I  began  to  find  innumerable  mistakes  in  her 
opinions,  and  improprieties  in  her  language ;  and 
therefore  thought  myself  no  longer  bound  to  pay 
much  regard  to  one  who  knew  little  beyond  her 
needle  and  her  dairy,  and  who  proteased  to  think 
that  nothing  more  is  required  ola  woman  than  to 
see  that  the  house  is  clean,  and  that  the  maids 
go  to  bed,  and  rise  at  a  ccilain  hour. 

Sb«  teemed  however  to  look  upon  Flavia  as 
■educing  me,  and  to  imagine  that  when  her  in- 
•f  oence  was  withdrawn,  I  should  return  to  my 
Allegiance,  she  therefore  contcnV»l  herself  with 
remote  hints,  and  gentle  admonitions,  intermixed 
with  sage  histories  of  the  miscarriages  of  wit, 
and  disappointments  of  pride.  But  since  she 
has  found,  that  though  Flavia  is  departed,  I  still 
persist  in  my  new  scheme,  she  has  at  length,  lost 
ner  patienee,  she  snatches  my  book  out  of  my 
hana,  tears  my  paper  if  she  finds  me  writing, 
bums  Flavians  letters  before  my  face  when  she 
can  seize  them,  and  threatens  to  lock  me  up,  and 
to  complain  to  my  father  of  my  pervtrseness.  If 
women,  she  says,  would  but  know  their  duty  and 
their  interest,  the^  would  be  careful  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  family  afiairs,  and  many  a  penny 
might  be  saved ;  for  while  the  mistress  of  the 
bouse  is  scribbling  and  reading,  servants  are 
junketing,  and  linen  is  wearing  out.  She  then 
takes  me  round  the  rooms,  shows  me  the  worked 
hangings,  and  chairs  of  tent-stitch,  and  asks, 
whether  all  this  was  done  with  a  pen  and  a  book  ? 

I  cannot  deny  that  I  sometimes  laugh  and 
aometimes  am  sullen ;  but  she  has  not  delicacy 
enough  to  be  much  moved  either  with  my  mirtii 
or  my  gloom,  if  she  did  not  think  the  mterest 
of  the  family  endangered  by  this  change  of  my 
mannen.  She  had  for  some  years  marked  out 
young  Mr.  Suriy,  an  heir  in  the  neighbourhood, 
remarkable  for  his  love  of  fighting-cocks,  as  an 
Advantageous  match ;  and  was  extremely  pleased 
with  the  civilities  which  he  used  to  pay  me,  till 
onder  Flavia*s  tuition  I  learned  to  talk  of  sub- 
jects which  he  could  not  understand.  This,  she 
•ays,  is  the  consequence  of  female  study  ;  girls 
grow  too  wise  to  be  advised,  and  too  stubborn  to 
be  commanded ;  but  she  is  resolved  to  try  who 
shall  govern,  and  will  thwart  my  humour  till  she 
breaks  my  spirit 

These  menaces,  Mr.  Rambler,  sometimes  make 
me  quite  angry ;  for  I  have  been  sixteen  these 
ten  weeks,  and  think  myself  exempted  from  the 
dominion  of  a  governess,  who  has  no  pretensions 
to  more  sense  or  knowledge  than  myself.  I  am 
resolved,  since  I  am  as  tall  and  as  wise  as  other 
women,  to  be  no  longer  treated  like  a  girl.  Miss 
Flavia  has  often  told  me,  that  ladies  of  my  age 
go  to  assemblies  and  routes,  without  their  mo- 
thers and  their  aunts ;  I  shall,  therefore,  from 
this  time,  leave  asking  advice,  and  refuse  to  give 
accounts.  I  wish  you  would  state  the  time  at 
which  young  ladies  may  judge  for  themselves, 
which  I  am  sure  you  cannot  but  think  ought  to 
begin  before  sixteen ;  if  you  are  inclined  to  delay 
it  longer,  I  shall  have  very  little  regard  to  your 
opinion. 

My  aunt  oden  tells  me  of  the  adyantagcs  of 
experience,  and  of  the  deference  due  to  seniority  ; 
mnd  both  she  and  all  the  antiquated  part  of  the 
world,  talk  of  the  unreserved  obedience  which 
they  paid  to  the  commands  of  their  parents,  and 
the  undoubting  confidence  with  which  they  lis- 
1  to  their  precepts;  of  the  tenrors  which  they 


felt  at  a  frown,  and  the  humility  with  which  ther 
supplicated  forgiveness  whenever  they  had  ot 
fenoed.  I  cannot  but  fancy  that  this  boast  is  too 
general  to  be  true,  and  that  the  young  and  old 
were  always  at  variance.  I  have,  however,  told 
my  aunt,  that  I  will  mend  whatever  she  will 
prove  to  be  wrong ;  but  she  replies  that  she  has 
reasons  of  her  own,  and  that  she  is  sorry  to  live 
in  an  age  when  girls  have  the  impudence  to  ask 
for  proofs. 

I  beg  once  again,  Mr.  Rambler,  to  know  whe- 
ther I  am  not  as  wise  as  my  aunt,  and  whether, 
when  she  presumes  to  check  me  as  a  baby,  I 
may  not  pluck  up  a  spirit  and  return  her  inso 
lence  ?  1  shall  not  proceed  to  extremities  with- 
out your  advice,  which  is  therefore  impatiently 
expected  by 

Mt^tilla. 

P.  S.    Remember  I  am  past  sixteen. 


No.  85.]     Tuesday,  Jak.  8,  1751. 

Oli*  ri  toHas  periert  CupidinU  arau 
Contempt* fiu  jactMt,  tt  tint  l«e«  fmetM,  -otid. 

At  buqr  hearu  in  vain  LoveVurowi  fly ; 
Dinun'd,  icora'd,  and  impotent,  his  torchea  lie. 

Makt  writers  of  eminence  in  physic  have  laid 
out  their  diligence  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
distempers  to  which  men  are  exposed  b^  particu- 
lar states  of  life,  and  very  learned  treatises  have 
been  produced  upon  the  maladies  of  the  camp, 
the  sea,  and  the  mines.  There  are,  indeed,  few 
employments  which  a  man  accustomed  to  anato- 
mical inquiries,  and  medical  refinements,  would 
not  find  reasons  for  declining  as  dangerous  to 
health,  did  not  his  learning  or  experience  inform 
him,  that  almost  every  occupation,  however  in- 
convenient or  formidable,  is  happier  and  safer 
than  a  life  of  sloth. 

The  necessity  of  action  is  not  only  demonstra- 
ble from  the  fabric  of  the  body,  but  evident  from 
observation  of  the  universal  practice  of  niankind, 
who,  for  the  preservation  of  health,  in  those 
whose  rank  or  wealth  exempts  them  from  the 
necessity  of  lucrative  labour,  have  invented  sports 
and  diversions,  though  not  of  equal  use  to  the 
world  with  manual  trades,  yet  of  eoiial  fatigue 
to  those  who  practise  them,  and  dinering  only 
from  the  drudgery  of  the  husbandman  or  manu- 
facturer, as  they  are  acts  of  choice,  and  therefore 
performed  without  the  painful  sense  of  compul- 
sion. The  huntsman  rises  early:  punues  his 
game  through  all  the  dangera  and  obstructions 
of  the  chase,  swims  rivere,  and  scales  precipices, 
till  he  returns  home  no  less  harassed  than  the 
soldier,  and  has  perhaps  sometimes  incurred  as 
great  hazard  of  wounds  or  death ;  yet  he  has  no 
motive  to  incite  his  ardour ;  he  is  neither  subject 
to  the  commands  of  a  general,  nor  dreads  any 
penalties  for  neglect  and  disobedience :  he  has 
neither  profit  nor  honour  to  expect  from  his  perils 
and  his  conc^uests,  but  toils  without  the  hope  of 
mural  or  civic  garlands,  and  must  content  him- 
self with  the  praise  of  his  tenants  and  compan- 
ions. 

But  such  is  the  constitution  of  man,  that  la- 
bour may  be  styled  its  own  reward ;  nor  will  any 
external  incitements  be  requisite,  if  it  beconsidef- 
ed  how  much  happiness  is  gained,  and  how  modi 
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iiiiser>  escaped,  by  frequent  and  violent  agitation 
ofthn  body. 

Eaae  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  hoped  from  a 
sedentary,  and  inactive  habit;  ease,  a  neutral 
state  between  pain  and  pleasure.  The  dance  of 
■pirita,  the  bound  of  vigour,  readiness  of  enter- 
prise, and  defiance  of  fatigue,  are  reserved  for  him 
that  braces  his  nerves,  and  hardens  his  fibres, 
that  keeps  his  limbs  pliant  with  motion,  and  by 
fiequent  exposure  fortifies  his  frame  against  the 
common  accidents  of  cold  and  heat 

With  ease,  however,  if  it  could  be  secured, 
many  would  be  content ;  but  nothing  terrestrial 
can  be  kept  at  a  stand.  Elase,  if  it  is  not  rising 
into  pleasure,  will  be  falling  towards  pain ;  and 
whatever  hope  the  dreams  of  speculation  may 
suggest  of  observing  the  proportion  between  nu- 
triment and  labour,  and  keeping  the  body  in  a 
healthy  state  by  supplies  exacUy  e<]ual  to  its 
waste,  we  know  that  in  eflcct,  the  vital  powers, 
unexcited  by  motion,  now  gradually  languid; 
that,  as  their  vigour  fails,  obstructions  ore  gene- 
rated ;  and  that  from  obstructions  proceed  most 
of  thoTC  pains  which  wear  us  away  slowly  with 
periodical  tortures,  and  which,  though  they  some- 
times suffer  life  to  be  long,  condemn  it  to  be  use- 
less, chain  us  down  to  the  couch  of  misery,  and 
mock  us  with  the  hopes  of  death. 

Exercise  cannot  secure  us  from  that  dissolution 
to  which  we  are  decreed  ^  but,  while  the  soul  and 
body  continue  united,  it  can  make  the  association 
pleasing,  and  give  probable  hopes  that  they  shall 
oe  disjoined  by  an  easy  separation.  It  was  a 
principle  among  the  ancients,  that  acute  diseases 
are  from  heaven,  and  chronical  from  ourselves ; 
the  dart  of  death  indeed  falls  from  heaven,  but 
we  poison  it  by  our  own  misconduct ;  to  die  is 
the  fate  of  man,  but  to  die  with  lingering  anguish 
is  senerally  his  folly.* 

It  is  necessary  to  that  perfection  of  which  our 
present  state  is  capable,  that  the  mind,  and  body 
should  botli  be  kept  in  action ;  that  neitlier  the 
faculties  of  the  one  nor  of  the  other  be  sufiered  to 
grow  lax  or  torpid  for  want  of  use;  that  neither 
health  be  purchased  by  voluntary  submission  to 
ignorance,  nor  knowledge  cultivated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  that  health,  which  must  enable  it  either 
to  give  pleasure  to  its  possessor,  or  assistance  to 
others.  It  is  too  frequently  the  pride  of  students, 
to  despise  those  amusements  and  recreations, 
which  give  to  the  rest  of  mankind  strength  of 
limbs  and  cheerfulness  of  heart  Solitude  and 
contemplation  are  indeed  seldom  consistent  with 
such  skill  in  common  exercises  or  sports  as  are 
necessary  to  mcke  them  practised  with  delight, 
and  no  man  is  wilhng  to  do  that  of  which  the 
necessity  is  not  pressing  and  immediate,  when 
he  knows  that  his  awkwardness  must  make  him 
ridiculous. 

LuAtrt  qui  neseit^  ara^mriHw  mbttinet  armit 

imd0etm»pu  pil^  diseive,  trockivet  fuiescitf 

N9  tptMm  rwMM  UUmU  impmrne  eorona.  hob. 

H#t  ttial'a  aiukilful  will  not  tOM  •  balL 

Nor  run,  nor  wrestle,  for  he  fenm  the  fall ; 

He  juftly  fears  to  meet  deserved  disfrace, 

And  that  the  ring  will  hiss  the  baiBed  aa.     ckbech. 


•This  pasMffe  was  once  stranir^ly  sunpoe<>d  by  some 
rMders  to  reeomnrnd  suicide,  instead  or  exercise,  which 
ia  surely  llw  more  obvious  meaninf .  See,  however,  a  let- 
ter from  Dr.  Johnsoa  on  the  subject,  in  "Boawell's  Life," 
foLiv.p.lttt-<X 


Thus  the  man  of  learning  is  often  ^  , 
almost  by  his  own  consent,  to  laii^Dor  Bndjtki^ 
and  while  in  the  prosecution  of^hia  sluiMliB 
suffers  the  weariness  of  labour,  is  subject  by  Im 
course  of  life  to  the  maladies  of  idleness. 

It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  observatito  of  thii 
mischievous  omission  in  those  who  are  employed 
about  intellectual  objects,  that  Locke  haiL  ia  his  * 
**  System  of  Education,"  urged  the  ULLtmkjf  of  a 
trade  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  professions,  tkff 
when  the  mind  is  weary  with  its  proper  ta«k/S 
may  be  relaxed  by  a  slighter  attention  to  rnxm 
mechanical  operation ;  and  that  while  the  viMl 
functions  are  resuscitated  and  awakened  by  vi- 
gorous motion,  the  understanding  may  be  re* 
strained  from  that  vagrance  and  dissipation  by 
which  it  relieves  itself  af\er  a  long  intenseness  ot 
thought,  unless  some  allurement  be  presented 
that  may  engage  application  without  anxiety. 

There  is  so  little  reason  for  expecting  frequent 
conformity  to  Locke*s  precept,  that  it  is  not  n^ 
cessary  to  inquire  whether  the  practice  of  me- 
chanical arts  might  not  give  occasion  to  petty 
emulation,  and  degenerate  ambition,  and  whether 
if  our  divines  and  physicians  were  taught  the 
lathe  and  the  chisel,  they  would  not  think  more  ol 
their  tools  than  their  books  ?  as  Nero  ncirlected 
the  care  of  his  empire  for  his  chariot  and  nis  fid- 
dle. It  is  certainly  dangeroos  to  be  too  much 
pleased  with  little  things ;  bat  what  is  there 
which  may  not  be  perverted?  Let  us  remember 
how  much  worse  employment  might  hare  been 
found  for  those  hours,  which  a  maoual  oociipation 
appears  to  engross ;  let  us  compote  the  pront  with 
the  loss,  and  when  we  reflect  how  of^n  a  genins 
is  allured  from  his  studies,  consider  likewise  that 
perhaps  by  the  same  attractions  he  is  sometimes 
withheld  from  debauchery,  or  recalled  from  hh^ 
lice,  from  ambition,  from  envy,  and  from  lost. 

I  have  always  admired  the  wisdom  of  those 
by  whom  our  female  education  was  instituted,  for 
having  contrived,  that  every  woman,  of  whatever 
condition,  should  be  taujf^t  some  arts  of  manufao- 
ture,  by  which  the  vscuities  of  recluse  nri  domes* 
tic  leisure  may  be  filled  up.  These  arts  ere  more 
necessary,  as  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  and  the 
general  system  of  life  debar  ladies  from  many  em- 
ployments which,  by  diversifying  the  circum- 
stances of  men,  preser\'e  them  from  being  can- 
kered by  the  rust  of  their  own  thoughts.  I  know 
not  how  much  of  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the 
world  may  be  the  consequence  of  tnis  iudicioas 
reflation.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  fancy 
might  be  unable  to  figure  the  confusion  and 
slaughter  that  would  be  produced  by  so  many 
piercing  eyes  and  vivid  understandings,  turned 
loose  upon  mankind,  with  no  other  businesA  than 
to  sparkle  and  intrigue,  to  perplex  and  to  destroy. 

For  my  part,  whenever  chance  brings  withui 
my  ob8er\*ation  a  knot  of  misses  busy  at  their 
needles,  I  consider  myself  as  in  the  school  of  vir- 
tue ;  and  though  I  have  no  extraordinarjr  skill  ia 
plain  work  or  embroidery,  look  upon  their  opere^ 
tions  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  their  govern- 
ess, because  I  regard  them  as  provichng  a  secu« 
rity  against  the  most  dangerous  cnsnarers  of  the 
soiil,  by  enabling  themselves  to  exclude  idleness 
from  their  solitary  moments,  and  with  idleness 
her  attendant  train  of  passions,  &ncies.  and  chi- 
meras, fears,  sorrows,  and  desires.  Ovid  and  Cefw 
vantea  will  inform  them  that  love  has  no  power 
but  over  those  whom  he  catches  unemployed; 
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and  Hector  in  the  Iliad,  when  he  leee  Andro* 
mache  overwhelmed  with  terrors,  sends  her  for 
eonaolation  to  the  loom  and  the  distaff 

it  is  certain  that  any  wild  wish  or  vain  irnaci* 
nation  never  takes  such  firm  possession  of  the 
mind,  ae  when  it  is  found  empiv  and  unoccupied. 
The  old  peripatetic  principle,  that  Mature  abhora 
m  vacmm,  may  be  properly  applied  to  the  intellect, 
which  will  embrace  any  thing,  however  absurd 
«r  crimimJ,  rather  than  be  wholly  without  an  ob^ 
JMt  Perhaps  every  man  may  date  the  predomi* 
nance  of  those  desires  that  distuib  his  life  and 
contaminate  his  conscience,  from  some  unhappy 
hour  when  too  much  leisure  exposed  him  to  Cheir 
incursions;  for  he  has  lived  with  little  observa' 
tion  citiier  on  himself  or  otliers,  who  does  not 
know,  that  to  be  idle  is  to  be  vicious. 


Na  8C.]      Saturday,  Jam.  12,  1751. 

LftgHtimmmfim  mnimi  digiti*  eaXUmmt  ct  msf. 


Bj  fisf  era,  or  by  ear,  we  numben  tcsn. 


SLnilNfTON. 


Omb  of  the  ancients  has  observed,  that  the  bur- 
den of  government  is  increased  upon  princes  by 
the  virtues  of  their  immediate  predecesson.  It 
is,  indeed,  always  dangerous  to  be  placed  in  a 
state  of  unavoidable  comparison  with  excellence, 
and  the  danger  is  still  greater  when  that  excel- 
lence is  consecrated  by  death ;  when  envy  and 
intereet  ceane  to  act  agamst  it,  and  those  pas- 
sions by  which  it  was  at  first  vilified  and  oppos- 
ed, now  stand  in  its  defence,  and  turn  their  ve- 
hemence against  honest  emulation. 

He  that  succeeds  a  celebrated  writer  has  the 
same  difficulties  to  encounter ;  he  stands  under 
the  shade  of  exalted  merit,  and  is  hindered  from 
rising  to  his  natural  hei| ' 
those  beams  which  shoul 
him.  He  applies  to 
ready  engaged,  and  unwilling  to  be  drawn  off 
from  ceitafai  satisfaction ;  or  perhaps  to  an  atten- 
tion already  weaned,  and  not  to  be  recalled  to 
the  same  object 

One  of  ihe  old  poets  congratulates  himself  that 
he  has  the  untroaden  regions  of  Parnassus  be- 
fore him,  and  tliat  his  garland  will  be  gathered 
from  plantations  which  no  writer  had  yet  culled. 
But  the  imitator  treads  a  beaten  walk,  and  with 
all  his  diligence  con  only  hope  to  find  a  few  flqw- 
crs  or  l^ranches  untouched  by  his  predecessor, 
the  refuse  of  contempt,  or  the  omissions  of  negli- 
gnncCp  The  Macedonian  conqueror,  when  he 
was  once  invited  to  hear  a  man  that  sung  Uke  a 
nightingale,  rrpliedwith  contempt,  "thatne  had 
heard  the  nightingale  herself;*^  and  the  same 
treatment  must  every  man  expect,  whose  praise 
is,  that  he  imitates  another. 

Yet,  in  the  midst  of  these  discouraging  reflec- 
tions, 1  am  about  to  ofK-r  to  my  reader  some  ob- 
servations upon  **  Paradise  Lost^**  and  hope,  that, 
howe\'er  I  may  fall  below  the  illustrious  writer 
who  has  so  long  dictated  to  the  commonwealth 
of  learning,  my  attempt  may  not  be  wholly  use- 
less. There  are,  in  every  age,  new  errors  to 
be  rectified,  and  new  prejudices  to  be  opposed. 
False  taste  is  always  busy  to  mislead  those  that 
are  entering  upon  the  regions  of  learning ;  and 
the  traveller,  onceitam  ofhis  way,  and  forsaken 
S 


hy  the  sun,  will  be  pleased  lo  ne  a  fiUntar  oro 

arise  on  the  horizon,  that  may  rescue  him  from 
total  darkness,  though  with  weak  and  borrowed 
lustre. 

Addison,  though  he  has  considered  tliis  poem 
under  most  of  tlie  general  topics  of  criticism,  has 
barely  touched  upon  the  versification ;  not  proba* 
biy  because  he  thought  the  art  of  numbers  un- 
worthy of  his  notice,  for  he  knew  with  what  mi* 
nnte  attention  the  andent  critics  considered  the 
disposition  of  syllables,  and  had  himself  given 
hopes  of  some  metrical  observations  upon  the 
great  Roman  poet;  but.  being  the  first  who  un- 
dertook to  display  the  beauties,  and  pobit  out  the 
defects  of  Milton,  he  had  many  objects  at  once 
before  him,  and  passed  willingly  over  those  which 
were  most  barren  of  ideas,  and  required  labour 
rather  than  genius. 

Yet  versincation,  or  the  art  of  modulating  bis 
numbers,  is  indispensablv  necessary  to  a  poeL 
Every  other  power  by  which  the  understanding 
is  enlightenea,  or  the  iinagination  enchanted,  may 
be  exercised  in  prose.  But  the  poet  has  this  pe* 
culiar  supcrioriw,  that  to  all  the  powers  which 
the  perfection  or  every  other  composition  can  re. 
quire,  he  adds  the  faculty  of  joining  music  with 
reason,  and  of  acting  at  once  upon  the  senses 
and  the  passions.  I  suppose  there  are  few  who 
do  not  feel  themselves  totiched  by  poetical  melo 
dy,  and  who  will  not  confess  that  they  are  more 
or  less  moved  bv  the  Same  thoughts,  as  thev  are 
convoyed  by  dlAerent  soundiL  and  more  afiected 
bv  the  same  words  in  one  oraer  than  in  another. 
The  perception  of  harmony  is  indeed  conferred 
upon  men  in  degrees  very  unequal ;  but  Uiere  are 
none  who  do  not  perceive  it,  or  to  whom  a  re^ 
lar  series  of  proportionate  sounds  cannot  give 
delight.  : 

In  treating  on  tlie  versification  of  Milton  I  am 
desirous  to  be  generallv  understood,  and  shall 
therefore  studiously  decline  the  dialect  of  gram- 
marians ;  though,  mdeed,  it  is  always  difficult, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  possible,  to'deUver  the 
precepts  of  an  art,  without  the  terms  by  which 
the  peculiar  ideas  of  that  art  are  expressed,  and 
which  had  not  been  invented  but  because  the  lan- 
guage already  in  use  was  insufficient  If,  there- 
fore, I  shall  sometim.es  seem  obscure,  it  may  be 
imputed  to  this  voluntary-  interdiction,  and  to  a 
desire  of  avoiding  tliat  oiSence  which  is  always 
given  by  unusual  words. 

The  heroic  measure  of  the  English  language 
maj  be  properly  considered  as  pure  or  mix^. 
It  is  pure  when  the  accent  rests  upon  every  se- 
cond syllable  through  the  whole  line. 

Courefe  uncertain  daii|rert  may  abate, 

But  whu  can  bear  th'  approach  ofeertaiA  f.ite. 


Hrre  Lore  hU  i^olden  fhafta  employ*,  here  lights 
Hii  dinatant  1  imp,  and  wa tea  his  purple  winp^ 
Reigna  here  and  revels;  not  in  the  bouffataaile 
Of  haripta,  Ibveleai,  juylosa,  Uoendbared.    miltoic. 

The  accent  may  be  observed,  in  the  second  line 
of  Dryden,  and  the  second  and  fourth  of  Milton, 
to  repose  upon  every  second  syllable. 

The  repetition  ot  this  sound  or  percussion  at 
equal  times,  is  the  most  complete  harmony  of 
which  a  single  verse  is  capable,  and  should  there- 
fore be  exactly  kept  in  dislichs,  and  generally  in 
the  last  line  of  a  paramph,  that  the  ear  may  rest 
witliout  any  sense  of  impeifection. 
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Bat»  to  preserve  the  ecries  of  soundi  untnne- 
poeed  in  a  long  oompoeition,  iff  not  only  very  diffi- 
cult, but  tiresomo  and  diiffustin^;  for  we  are  loon 
wearied  with  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same 
cadence.  Necessity  has  theielbre  enforced  the 
mixed  measure,  in  which  some  variation  of  the 
accents  is  albwed ;  this,  tbou^  it  always  injures 
the  harmony  of  the  Une,  considcrod  by  itself,  yet 
compensates  the  loss  by  relieving  us  from  the 
Gontmual  tyranny  of  the  same  sound,  and  makes 
OS  more  sensible  of  the  hannooy  fi^  the  pure 
measure. 

Of  these  miied  numbers  every  poet  aflbrds  us 
innumerable  instances,  and  Milton  seldom  has 
two  pure  lines  together,  as  will  appear  if  any  of 
his  para^phs  be  read  with  attention  merely  to 
the  music. 

Thua  ftt  their  ahadj  lodge  wriineA  both  itood, 
Both  tum'd,  Mul  under  oi*en  ikjr  adored 
The  God  ihatnade  both  nkf,  air,  earth,  aod  hearen, 
Which  they  beheld ;  the  mooa*i  retqriendent  f  lobe, 
Jnd  §tarrjf  poU :  thou  mlto  wuuTst  lAc  nigkit 
Maker  omnipotent !  and  thoa  thr  day, 
Which  we  in  our  appointed  work  employ'd 
Haw  lniah*d,  ha|qn'  in  our  mutual  help, 
iUvtttJUe  


t  enmm  e/mii  0ur  bUsa 
Ordain'd  br  thee  i  and  this  dehcUws  place. 
For  u«  too  larve ;  where  thy  abundance  wanti 
Partakers,  and  ■Beropo'd  fUla  to  the  ground  f 
But  thou  haat  promiaed  froa  ua  two  a  race 
To  fU  the  earth,  who  ahall  with  ui  extol 
Thy  f  oodneM  infinite,  both  when  we  wake. 
And  when  we  aeek,  m  now,  thy  gift  of  sleep. 

In  this  passage  it  will  be  at  first  observed  that 
all  the  lines  are  not  equally  harmonious,  and  up- 
on a  nearer  examination  it  will  be  found  that  only 
the  fifih  and  ninth  lines  are  regular,  and  the  rest 
are  more  or  less  lioentiouB  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
cent In  some  the  accent  is  equally  upon  two 
syllables  together,  and  in  both  strong.    As 

Tbna  at  their  riiadf  lodge  arrhrnd,  hath  gtood, 
B0tkjmru%  and  under  open  aky  adored 
th  My,  air,  ( 


The  Ood  that  oMdebolh  a 


,  eartA,  and  heaven. 


In  Others  the  accent  ta  equally  upon  two  sylla- 
bles, but  upon  both  weak. 

■  arace 
To  fil  the  earth,  who  ihali  with  in  exliit 
Thy  goodnea  iq/Emtc,  both  when  wr  wake, 
Jnd  when  we  aeek,  aa  now,  thy  giA  oTaleep. 

In  the  first  pair  of  syllables  the  accent  may  devi- 
ate from  the  rigour  of  exactness,  without  any  un- 
pleasin^  diminution  of  harmony,  as  may  be  ob- 
served m  the  hoes  already  dteu,  and  more  re- 
markably in  this, 

Thou  alao  madi't  the  night, 
Maktr  omnipoCeM !  and  thou  the  day. 


But,  excepting  in  the  first  pair  of  syllables, 
which  may  be  considered  as  arbitrarv,  a  poet  who, 
not  having  the  invention  or  knowledge  of  Milton, 
has  more  need  to  allure  his  audience  by  musical 
cadences,  should  seldom  suffer  more  than  one 
aberration  from  the  rule  in  an^  single  verse. 

There  are  two  lines  in  this  passage  more  re- 
markably unharmonious: 

Thif  deliclooa  place, 

For  ua  too  larve ;  wftrre  tky  abundaaoe  waata 
Partafcera,  aad  uncropf'dJmUs  to  the  ground. 

Hfre  the  thinl  pair  of  syllables  in  the  finit,  and 
fourth  pair  in  l!ic  second  verse,  have  their  accents 


retrograde  or  inverted ;  the  first  syllable  bong 
strong  or  acute,  and  the  second  weak.  Thed^ 
trinient  which  the  measure  suflKsrs  by  this  invei^ 
sion  of  the  accents  is  sometimes  less  perceptible, 
when  the  verses  are  carried  one  into  another,  but 
is  remarkably  striking  in  this  place,  where  the 
vicious  verse  concludes  a  perioo,  and  is  yet  more 
ofiensive  in  rhyme,  when  we  regularly  attend  to 
the  flow  of  every  single  line.  This  will  appeal 
by  reading  a  couplet  in  which  Cowlev,  an  authoi 
not  sufficiently  studious  of  harmony,  has  commit^ 
ted  the  same  teulL 


-Ma 


life 


Doea  with  aubatantial  bl«>8aedn 

Aad  the  aoA  winga  of  peace  coear  him  ronod. 

In  these  the  law  of  metre  is  very  grossly  violated 
by  mingling  combinations  of  sound  <!irectly  op- 
posite  to  each  other;  as  Milton  expresses  m  his 
sonnet,  by  enmmUtmg  ahort  and  long,  and  setting 
one  part  of  the  measure  at  variance  with  the  rest. 
The  ancients,  who  had  a  language  marc  capable 
of  variety  than  ours,  had  two  kinds  of  verse,  the 
Iambic^  con Asting  of  short  and  long  syllables  a]« 
tematcly,  from  which  our  heroic  measure  is  de 
rived,  and  the  TroeAmc,  consisting  in  a  like  altera 
tion  of  long  and  short  These  were  considered 
as  opposites,  and  conveyed  the  contrary  images 
of  speed  and  slowness  ^  to  confound  tficoi,  there- 
fore, as  in  these  Hues,  is  to  deviate  from  the  es« 
tablished  practice.  But  where  the  senses  are  to 
judge,  authority  is  not  necessary,  the  ear  is  suffi- 
cient to  detect  dissonance,  nor  should  I  have 
sougfu  auxiliaries  on  such  an  occasion  agakisl 
any  name  but  that  of  Milton. 


No.  87.]       TuESDAT,  Jam.  15, 1751. 

hnidmM,  tranmiiia,  tsara,  n'Mviia;  mmmtur, 
JVmm  adeofenu  ett,  «l  Ma  at^f cjcara  jMaiaU, 
8imodoauimr«ptiemtem  cewerfai  anrwu 

■oa 

The  alare  to  enry,  anger,  whw,  or  lofo. 
The  wretch  of  aloth.  iU  excellence  ahaU  piwre} 
Ficrrencaa  ilarif  aiMdl  hear  ila  rage  away. 
When  lifetenhig  calmly  toth'  katrwethro  lay. 

raaifcia 

That  few  things  are  so  liberally  bestowed,  ur 
squandered  with  so  little  effect,  as  good  advice, 
has  been  generally  observed;  and  many  sage  po- 
sitions have  been  advanced  conceniing  the  rea- 
sons of  this  complaint,  and  the  means  of  remov- 
ing  it.  It  is  indeed  an  important  and  noble  in- 
quiry, for  little  would  be  wanting  to  the  happi- 
ness  of  life,  if  every  man  could  conform  to  the 
right  aa  soon  as  he  was  shown  it. 

This  perverse  neglect  of  the  roost  salutary 
precepts,  and  stubborn  resistance  of  the  most 
pathetic  persuasion,  is  usually  imputed  to  hhn 
oy  whom  the  counsel  is  received,  and  we  oflen 
hear  it  mentioned  as  a  sign  of  hopeless  depravi- 
ty, that  though  good  advice  was  given,  it  has 
wrought  no  reformation. 

Others,  who  imagine  themselves  to  have  quick- 
er sagacity  and  deeper  penetration,  have  found 
out  that  the  inefficacy  of  advice  is  usually  the 
fault  of  the  counrellor,  and  rules  have  been  laid 
down,  by  which  this  important  duty  may  be  suc- 
cessfully performed:  we  are  direct^  by  what 
tokens  to  discover  the  favourable  moment  at 
which  the  heart  is  disposed  for  the  operation  ol 
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troth  and  reavon,  with  what  addren  to  adroinia- 
t«r,  and  with  what  vehicles  to  di>guiae  the  e^ikar^ 
iU»  ofUu  souL 

But,  notwithBtandin^  this  specious  expedient, 
we  find  the  world  yet  in  the  same  sUte:  advice 
is  still  given,  but  still  received  with  disgust;  nor 
has  it  appeared  that  the  bitterness  of  the  medi- 
cine has  been  yet  abated,  or  its  power  increased, 
by  any  mcthoas  of  preparing  it 

If  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  those  who 
assume  tlie  office  of  directing  the  conduct  of 
others  execute  their  undertaking,  it  will  not  be 
very  wonderful  tliat  their  labours,  however  zeal- 
ous or  afiecUonate,  arc  frequently  useless.  For 
what  is  the  advice  that  is  commonly  given?  A 
few  general  maxima,  enforced  with  vehemence 
and  mculcated  with  importunity,  but  failing  for 
want  of  particular  reference  and  immediate  ap- 
plication. 

It  is  not  often  that  any  man  can  have  so  much 
knowledge  of  another,  as  is  necessary  to  make 
instruction  useful.  We  arc  sometimes  not  our- 
selves conscious  of  the  original  motives  of  our 
actions,  and  when  we  know  them,  our  first  care 
is  to  hide  them  from  the  sight  of  others,  and  often 
from  those  most  diligently,  whose  superiority 
either  of  power  or  understanding  may  entitle 
them  to  inspect  our  lives ;  it  is  therefore  very  pro- 
bable that  he  who  endeavours  the  cure  of  our  in- 
tellectual maladies,  mistakes  their  cause;  and 
tlMt  his  prescriptions  avail  nothing,  because  he 
knows  not  which  of  the  passions  or  desires  is 
vitiated. 

Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appear- 
ance of  superiority,  can  never  bo  very  grateful, 
even  when  it  is  most  necessary  or  moat  judicious. 
But  for  the  same  reason  every  one  is  eager  to  in- 
struct his  neighbours.  To  be  wise  or  to  be  virw 
tuous,  is  to  buy  dignity  and  importance  at  a  high 
price ;  but  when  nothing  is  necessary  to  eleva- 
tion but  detection  of  the  follies  or  the  faulu  of 
others,  no  man  is  so  insensible  to  the  voice  of 
)  as  to  linger  on  the  ground. 

Temtandm  vim  ett,  qmm  me  qmofwe  pottim 

ToUtf  Amm,  vieUrqme  virmm  v^itareper  tm. 

TIKO. 

New  way*  I  must  attempt,  my  prrovrllinfr  ntme 
To  raise  aloft,  aud  wiitf  my  dighc  to  fame. 


Vanity  is  so  frequently  the  apparent  motive 
of  advice,  that  we,  for  the  most  part,  summon 
our  powers  to  oppose  it  without  any  very  accu- 
rate inquiry  whctiier  it  is  right.  It  is  sufficient 
that  another  is  growing  great  in  his  own  eycB^ 
at  our  expense,  and  assumes  authority  over  us 
without  our  permission ;  for  many  would  con- 
tentedly BufR-r  the  consc<|uences  of  their  own 
mistimes,  rather  than  the  msolcnce  of  him  who 
triumphs  as  their  deliverer. 

It  is,  indeed,  seldom  found  that  any  advanta- 
ges are  enjoyed  with  that  moderation  which  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  good  so  powerfully  en- 
forces; and  therefore  the  adviser  may  i«8tly  sus- 
pect, that  he  has  intlamed  the  opposition  which 
ne  laments  by  arrogance  and  supen'iliouaness. 
He  may  suspect,  but  needs  not  nastily  to  con- 
demn KimseiC  for  he  can  rarely  be  certain  that 
the  softest  language  or  most  humble  diffidence 
would  have  escap^  resentment ;  since  scarcely 
my  degree  of  circumspection  can  orevent  or  ob- 


viate the  rage  with  which  Che  alothfbl,  the  impo- 
tent, and  the  imsuccessful,  vent  their  discontent 
upon  those  that  excel  them.  Modesty  itself^  if  it 
is  i>raiscd,  will  be  envied ;  and  there  are  minds 
so  impatient  of  inferiority,  that  their  gratitude  if 
a  species  of  revenge,  arid  they  return  benefits, 
not  because  recompense  is  a  pleasure,  but  be- 
cause obligation  is  a  pain. 

The  niuiiber  of  those  whom  the  love  of  them- 
selves has  thus  far  corrupted,  is  perhaps  not 
great ;  but  there  are  few  so  free  from  vanity,  as 
not  to  dictate  to  those  who  will  hear  their  in* 
stnictions  with  a  visible  sense  of  their  own  bene- 
ficcnce:  and  few  to  whom  it  is  not  unpleasing  to 
receive  documents,  however  tenderiy  and  cau- 
tiously delivered,  or  who  are  not  willmg  to  raise 
theniselves  froin  pupilage,  by  disputing  the  pro- 
pos.iions  of  their  teacher. 

It  was  the  maxim,  I  think,  of  Alphonsus  of 
Arragon,  that  dead  comueUore  §rt  tS^tet.  The 
pave  puts  an  end  to  flattery  and  artifice,  and  the 
information  that  we  receive  from  books  is  pure 
from  interest,  fear,  or  ambition.  Dead  counsel- 
lors are  likefiise  most  instructive ;  because  they 
are  heard  with  patience  And  with  reverence. 
We  are  not  unwuling  to  believe  that  man  wiser 
than  ourselves,  from  whoso  abilities  we  may  re- 
ceive advantage,  without  any  dancer  of  rivalry 
or  opposition,  and  who  afibrds  us  ue  light  of  his 
experience,  without  hurting  our  eyes  by  flashes 
of  insolence. 

Bj  the  considtation  of  books,  whether  of  dead 
or  hving  authors,  many  temptations  to  petulance 
and  opposition,  which  occur  in  oral  conferences, 
are  avoided.  An  author  cannot  obtrude  his  sei^ 
vice  unasked,  nor  can  be  ofUn  suspected  of  any 
malignant  intention  to  instdt  his  readers  with  hia 
knowledge  or  his  wit  Yet  so  prevalent  is  the 
habit  of  comparing  ourselves  with  others,  while 
they  remain  w;thin  the  reach  of  our  passions, 
that  books  are  seldom  read  with  complete  inw 
partiality,  but  by  those  from  whom  the  writer  ia 
placed  at  such  a  distance  tliat  his  life  or  death  ia 
mdifiercnL 

We  see  that  volumes  may  be  perused,  and 
perused  with  attention,  to  little  effect ;  and  that 
maxims  of  prudences,  or  principles  of  virtue,  may 
be  treasured  in  the  memory  without  mfluencin^ 
the  conduct  Of  the  numbers  that  pass  tbet 
lives  among  hooka,  very  few  read  to  be  made 
wiser  or  better,  apply  any  general  reproof  of  vice 
to  themselves,  or  try  their  own  manners  by  ax 
ioma  of  justice.  They  purpose  either  to  con 
sume  those  hours  for  wnicn  they  can  find  no 
other  amusement,  to  gain  or  preaerve  that  respect 
which  learning  has  always  obtained ;  or  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  with  knowledge,  which,  like  trea- 
sures buried  and  forgotten,  ia  ci'no  use  to  others 
or  themselves. 

"The  preacher  (says  a  French  author)  may 
spend  an  hour  in  explaining  and  enforcing  a  pre 
copt  of  religion,  without  fceUng  any  impression 
from  his  own  performance,  because  he  may  have 
no  further  desi|ni  than  to  fill  up  his  hour."  A 
student  may  easily  exhaust  his  life  in  consparing 
divines  and  moralists,  without  any  practical  re- 
gard to  morality  or  religion ;  he  may  be  learning 
not  to  live,  but  to  reason ;  he  may  regard  only 
Uie  elegance  of  style,  justness  of  argument,  and 
accuracy  of  methaicl ;  and  may  enable  himself  to 
criticiivo  with  judgment,  and  dispute  with  snbtili- 
ty,  while  the  chief  use  of  his  volumes  if  unthought 
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of,  his  mind  if  unaffected,  and  hia  life  ii  unre- 
formed. 

But  though  truth  and  Tiitue  are  thus  frequently 
defeated  by  pride,  obstinacy  or  foUy,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  desert  them ;  for  whoever  can  furnish 
arms  which  they  hitherto  have  not  employed, 
may  enable  them  to  gain  some  hearts  which 
would  have  resisted  any  other  method  of  attack. 
Every  man  of  eenius  has  some  arts  of  fixing  the 
attention  pecuUar  to  himself,  by  which,  honestly 
exerted,  he  may  benefit  mankind ;  for  the  argu- 
ments for  purity  of  life  fail  of  their  due  influence, 
not  because  they  have  been  considered  and  con- 
futed, but  because  they  have  been  passed  over 
without  consideration.  To  the  position  of  Tulty, 
that  if  Virtue  could  be  seen,  she  must  be  loved, 
may  be  added,  that  if  Truth  could  be  heard,  she 
must  be  obeyed* 


No.  88.]     Saturday,  Jam.  19)  1751. 

Cum  iahidiM  ^mimwm  cmaoriatwmet  kamuH : 
^udekit^  qtueamfue  Mimw  tpUndont  habekmmtt 
Et  nuepondtre  enrnt,  *l  ko»ore  imdiffnm  feremturf 
y*rhm  M»mere  toe«,  ntamnit  mpitm  rteedmmt, 
ft  vrtntw  uikmc  tmtfptm&iflim  VttU*       HOR. 

But  he  thtt  bath  «  earioua  piece  desif  n*d, 
Wbea  he  befini  miut  take  a  ceiuor'i  ifaiod, 
Severe  and  nonett ;  and  what  words  appear 
Too  light  and  trivial,  or  too  weak  lo  bear 
The  weighty  aeofe,  nor  worth  the  reader'*  care. 
Shake  off;  though  itubboro,  they  are  loath  to  move, 
Asd  though  we  fancy,  dearly  tbough  we  love.— castca. 

'*Thbrb  is  no  reputation  for  genius,**  says  Cluin- 
tilian,  **  to  be  gained  by  writing  on  thinga,  which, 
however  necessary,  have  little  splendour  or  show. 
The  heijght  of  a  building  attracu  the  e}re,  but  the 
foundations  lie  without  regard.  Yet  since  there 
is  not  any  way  to  the  top  of  science,  but  from  the 
lowest  parts,  1  shall  think  nothing  unconnected 
with  the  art  of  oiatory,  which  he  that  wants  can- 
not be  an  orator.** 

Confirmed  and  animated  by  this  illustrious  pre- 
cedent, I  shall  continue  myinouiries  into  Mil- 
ton's art  of  versification^  Since,  however  minute 
the  employment  may  appear,  of  analysing  lines 
into  syllables,  and  whatever  ridicule  may  be  in- 
curred by  a  solemn  deUberation  upon  accents 
and  pauses,  it  is  certain,  that  without  this  petty 
knowledge  no  man  can  be  a  poet ;  and  that  from 
the  proper  disposition  of  single  sounds  results 
that  haimony  that  adds  force  to  reason,  and  gives 
grace  to  sublimity ;  that  shackles  attention,  and 
governs  passions. 

That  verse  may  be  melodioas  and  pleasing,  it 
is  necessary,  not  only  that  the  words  be  so  ranged 
as  that  the  accent  mav  fall  on  its  proper  place, 
but  that  the  syllables  themselves  be  so  chosen  as 
to  flow  smoothly  into  one  another.  This  is  to  be 
eflfected  by  a  proportionate  mixture  of  vowels  and 
consonants,  and  by  tempering  the  mute  conso- 
nants with  liquids  uid  semivowels.  The  Hcbri^w 
grammarians  have  observed,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  pronounce  two  consonants  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  vowel,  or  without  some  emission  of 
the  breath  between  one  and  the  other :  this  is 
longer  and  more  perceptible,  as  the  sounds  of  the 
consonants  are  le)«s  hsVmomcally  conjoined,  and, 
by  oonaeqnence  the  flow  of  the  verse  is  longer 
intemipted. 

It  is  iKonounccd  by  Dryden,  that  a  line  of 


monosyllables  is  almost  always  harsh.  Thia, 
with  regard  to  our  language,  is  evidently  tme, 
not  because  monosyllables  cannot  compose  har- 
mony, but  because  our  monosyllables  being  of 
Teotonic  original,  or  foirned  by  contraction, 
commonly  begin  and  end  with  consonants,  as, 

Evenr  Jower  faculty 

6/m«m,  wktreky  (icy  A««r,  aee,  mmO,  tmici,  tmtU, 

The  difierence  of  haimony  arising  principally 
from  the  collocation  of  vowels  and  consonants, 
will  be  sufliciently  conceived  by  attending  to  the 
following  passagea : 

Immortal  ^aMTMif — thfre  rrowi 

And  flowera  alofV,  vhadine  the  fount  ofUfe, 

And  where  the  river  of  bun  throovh  midit  of  heaves 

RtUa  tftr  Eiftimm/lowen  her  $mAtr  §tr«mm  ; 

With  thcw  that  neverfade,  the  ipiriU  elect 

Bind  tktir  rttpUndent  lock$  hui>remtk*d  with  htmmt. 

The  same  comparison  that  I  propose  to  be 
made  between  the  fourth  and  sixth  verses  of  thb 
passage  may  be  repeated  between  the  last  linei 
of  the  following  quotations : 

Under  foot  the  violet, 

Crocus,  aiid  hyacinth,  with  rich  inlay 

Broidered  the  rrouMd,  wiort  coloured  tJum  wUk  9Um» 

Of  coatUett  emblem. 

Here  in  cloae  recen, 

With  llowerc,  garlands,  and  aweet-aBelling  herba, 
EapouMtd  Eve  firat  deck*d  her  nuptial  bed  j 
And  kemtentf  dkeir#  tk§  kfwuntmn  Mty. 

Milton,  whose  ear  had  been  accustomed,  not 
only  to  the  music  of  the  ancient  tongues,  which, 
however  vitiated  by  our  pronunciation,  excel  all 
that  are  now  in  use,  but  to  the  softness  of  the 
ItaUan,the  most  mellifluous  of  all  modem  poetry, 
seems  fully  convinced  of  the  unfitness  of  our  Ian* 
guage  for  smooth  versification,  and  is  therefore 
pleued  with  an  opportunity  of  calling  in  a  sofler 
word  to  his  assistance:  for  this  reason,  and  I  be> 
fieve  for  this  only,  he  sometimes  indol^  himself 
in  a  long  series  of  proper  names,  and  mfrodaces 
them  where  ihcy  add  little  but  music  to  his  poem. 

The  richer  teat 
Of  Atabnlipa,  and  yet  unrpoil'd 
Guiana,  who»f  great  city  Genoa's  aoaa 
CaU  £1  Dorado 

The  moon — ^The  Tuscan  artist  viewa 
At  evening,  flracn  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  lands. 

He  has  indeed  been  more  attentive  to  his  syl- 
lables than  to  his  accents,  and  does  not  often  o& 
fend  by  collisions  of  consonants,  or  openings  of 
vowels  upon  each  other,  at  least  not  more  often 
than  other  writers  who  have  had  less  important 
or  complicated  subjects  to  take  oiT their  care  from 
the  cadence  of  thnr  lines. 

The  great  pecaliaritv  of  Milton's  versification, 
compared  with  that  ot  later  i)oets,  is  the  elision 
of  one  vowel  before  another,  or  the  snppression 
of  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  ending  with  a  vowel, 
when  a  vowel  begins  the  following  word.    As 

Knowi»slge 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  aooa  turas 
Wiadoa  to  foUy,  as  nourishmeat  to  wind. 

This  license,  though  now  disused  in  English 
poetry,  was  practised  by  our  old  writers,  and  is 
allowed  in  many  other  Iangiia(;rs  ancient  and 
modern,  and  therefore  the  critics  on  **  Paradivt 
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Lost"  have,  without  machdelibenition,  commend- 
ed Milton  for  continuing  it.*  Bat  one  languay^i^ 
cannot  communicate  its  rules  to  another.  Wo 
have  already  tried  and  rejected  the  hexameter  ^if 
the  ancients,  the  double  close  of  the  Italian%ftDd 
the  alexandrine  of  the  French ;  and  the  eKMDof 
vowels,  however  graceful  it  may  seem  to  p^r 
nations,  may  be  very  unsuitable  to  the  genkui  of 
the  English  tongue. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  have  negli* 
gently  lost  part  of  our  vowels^  and  that  the  silenr 
f,  which  our  ancf^stors  added  to  the  most  of  our 
monosyllables,  was  once  vocal.  By  thisdetrun- 
cation  of  our  syllables,  our  language  is  over^ 
stocked  with  consonants,  and  it  is  more  necessa- 
ry, to  add  vowels  to  the  beginning  of  words,  thtLU 
to  cut  them  off  from  the  end. 

Milton  therefore  seems  to  have  somewhat  mi^ 
taken  the  nature  of  our  language,  of  which  the 
chief  defect  is  ruggedncss  and  asperitv,  and  \m? 
left  our  harsh  cadences  yet  harsher,  fiut  his  el  i* 
pbns  are  not  all  equally  to  be  censured ;  in  some 
syllables  they  may  be  allowed,  and  perhaps  in  n 
few  mav  be  safely  hnitated.  The  abscission  r»f 
a  vowefis  undoubtedly  vicious  when  it  is  stron/?^- 
ly  sounded,  and  makes,  with  its  associate  conso^ 
nant,  a  full  and.  audible  syllable. 

^What  te  ffivM, 

Sp:ritual,  may  to  purest  spirits  be  fouud, 
JVo  ingratnfiil  food,  find  fooil  alike  these  pure 
Iniellifeotlal  substiinces  re«[uire. 

FruiU^— Hesperian  fables  true. 
If  true,  here  only,  aad  of  delicious  taste. 

ETeniay  now  approach'd. 
For  we  have  also  our  eveniug  aud  our  morn. 

Of  rufvts  hr  makes  them  slaves. 
lahoepitaify,  and  kills  their  infknt  male*.  ' 

And  vital  Virtue  iufus«d,  and  vital  warmth. 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass. 

God  made  Ukee  of  choice  his  own,  and  of  his  own 
To  serve  him. 

1  believe  every  reader  will  agree,  that  in  all 
those  passages,  though  not  equally  in  all,  the 
music  is  injured,  and  in  some  the  meaning  ob- 
scured. There  arc  other  lines  in  which  the  vow- 
el is  cut  off,  but  it  is  so  faintly  pronounced  in 
common  speech,  that  the  loss  or  it  in  poetry  i» 
scarcely  perceived ;  and  therefore  such  compli* 
ance  with  the  measure  may  be  allowed. 

Nature  breeda 

Perverse,  all  moniftruus,  all  prodigious  things, 
Abomiiinl'Z^,  inuttnraA/e ;  and  worse 
Than  fables  yet  have  feignM 

From  the  shore 

They  viewed  the  vast  iuun»ai(ura&fc  abyss, 
Impenctrak/e,  impulM  with  circling  fire. 

To  none  communicable  in  earth  or  heaven. 

Yet  f'vcn  these  contractions  increase  the  roup  It 
ness  of  a  language  too  roush  already* ;  and  thou^^li 
in  long  poems  they  may  be  sonuaimes  sufferedf 
it  never  can  be  faulty  to  forbear  theih. 


Milton  freqoendy  n§n  in  hif  poemi  thcr  by- 
permetrical  or  redundant  line  of  eleven  syUablai 

Thus  it  shall  belUI 

Him  whom  to  worth  in  woman  over-cmaCiii^ 
Leu  her  will  rule.     ■    ■ 

I  also  err'd  in  orver-mucb  udminng. 

Verses  of  this  kind  occur  almost  in  every 
page ;  but,  though  they  are  not  unpleasing  or 
dissonant,  tfiey  ought  to  be  admitted  into  heroic 
pootr}',  since  the  narrow  limits  of  our  langua^ 
blIIow  us  no  other  distinction  of  epic  and  tragic 
measures,  than  is  afforded  by  the  liberty  of  chang- 
ing at  wiH  the  terminations  of  the  dramatic  lines, 
and  bringing  them  by  that  relaxation  of  metrical 
rigour  nearer  to  prose. 


*  In  the  original  Rambler,  in  folio,  our  autlior*s  opinion 
anpears  ditferent,  and  is  thus  expressed : — "  This  liceasn, 
liiough  an  innovation  in  English  poetry,  is  yet  allowcrL  m 
Many  other  lanf  uaires  anc.irut  and  iiio<lem,  and  thrrefncm' 
the  critic-  on  *  Parndisf  Lout'  hiwe,  without  much  daliberm- 
lioa,  cMamouded  Milton  lor  introducing  it." 


No.  89.]      TuBSDAT,  Jam.  2S,  1761. 

Dulct  est  duipere  t»  Uc0.  aoa. 

Wisdom  at  proper  timea  is  well  ^gottea. 

Locke,  whom  there  is  no  reason  to  lufpect  of 
being  a  favourer  of  idleness  or  libertinism,  ha« 
advanced,  that  whoever  hopes  to  employ  any  jpart 
of  his  time  with  efficacy  and  vigour,  moat  aUow 
some  of  it  to  pass  in  trifles.  It  is  beyond  the 
powers  of  humanity  to  spend  a  whole  Hfe  in  pro- 
tbund  study  and  intense  meditation,  and  the  moat 
rigorous  exactera  of  industry  and  aeriousnea* 
have  appointed  hours  for  relaxation  and  aranse 
ment 

It  ia  certain,  that,  with  or  without  our  consent, 
many  of  the  few  momenta  allotted  ua  will  alide 
imperceptibly  away,  and  that  the  mind  will  break, 
from  confinement  to  ita  atated  task,  into  audden 
cxcuraiona.  Severe  and  connectea  attention  'm 
preserved  but  for  a  short  time ;  and  when  a  man 
shuts  himself  up  in  hia  closet,  and  benda  hia 
thoughta  to  the  aiacussion  of  any  abatrtiae  ques- 
tion, lie  will  find  his  faculties  continually  stealing 
away  to  more  pleasing  entertainments.  He  often 
perceives  himKclf  transported,  he  knows  not 
now,  to  distant  tracts  of  thought,  and  returns  t0 
his  first  object  aa  fVom  a  dream,  without  knowing 
when  he  forsook  it,  or  how  long  he  haa  been  ab- 
stracted from  it 

It  haa  been  obaeived  that  the  moat  atudioua 
are  not  alwaya  the  moat  learned.  There  ia,  in- 
deed, no  great  difficulty  in  diacovering  that  tiiie 
difierence  of  proficiency  may  ariae  from  the  dif^ 
ference  of  intellectual  powera,  of  the  choice  of 
books,  or  the  convenience  of  information.  But 
I  beUeve  it  likewise  frequently  happcna  that  the 
moat  recluae  are  not  the  moat  vigoroua  proaecut- 
ora  of  atudy.  Many  impoae  upon  the  world,  and 
many  upon  themaelvea  by  an  appearance  of  ae- 
vereana  exemplary  diligence,  when  they,  in  real- 
ity, give  themselvea  up  to  the  luxury  of  fancy, 
please  their  minda  with  regulating  the  past,  or 
planning  out  the  future;  place  themaelvea  at  will 
in,  varied  aituatiooa  of  happineas,  and  al umber 
avvay  their  days  in  voluntary  viaiona.  In  the 
journey  of  life  aome  are  leil  behind  becauae  they 
are  naturally  feeble  and  slow :  some  becauae  they 
miaa  the  wajr,  and  many  becauae  they  leave  it  by 
choice,  and,  instead  of  pressing  onward  with  a 
steady  pace,  delight  themselves  with  momentary 
deviations,  turn  aside  to  pluck  every  flower,  and 
repose  in  every  shade. 
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There  ii  nothinff  more  fatal  to  a  man  whose 
biMinfwe  is  to  think,  than  to  have  learned  the  art 
of  regaling  his  mind  with  thoee  airy  gratifications. 
Other  vices  Or  follies  are  reetrainra  bv  fear,  re- 
formed by  admonition,  or  rejected  by, the  coiivic* 
tion  whicn  the  comparison  of  our  conduct  wHh 
that  of  others  may  in  time  produce.  But  this  in- 
visible riot  of  the  mind,  this  secret  prodigality  of 
being,  is  secure  from  detection,  and  fearless  of 
reproach.  The  dreamer  retires  to  his  apart- 
ments, shuts  out  the  cares  and  interruptions  of 
mankind,  and  abandons  himself  to  his  own  fanc}r ; 
new  worlds  rise  up  before  him,  one  image  is 
followed  by  another,  and  a  lon^  succession  of 
delifhts  dances  round  him.  He  is  at  last  called 
back  to  life  by  nature,  or  by  custom,  and  enters 
peevish  into  societv,  because  he  cannot  model  it 
to  his  own  wilL  Ue  returns  from  his  idle  ex- 
cursions with  the  asperity,  though  not  with  the 
knowledge,  of  a  student,  and  hastens  again  to 
the  same  felicity  with  the  eagerness  of  a  man 
bent  upon  the  advancement  of  some  fayourite 
science.  The  in&tuation  strengthens  by  degrees, 
and,  like  the  poison  of  opiates,  weakens  his 
powers,  without  any  external  symptom  of  malig- 
nity. 

It  happens^  indeed,  that  these  hypocrites  of 
teaming  are  m  time  detected,  and  convinced  by 
diagrace  and  disappointment  of  the  difierence 
between  the  labour  of  thou^t,  and  the  sport  of 
raosing.  But  this  discovery  is  often  not  made  till 
it  b  too  late  to  recover  the  time  that  has  been 
footed  away.  A  thousand  accidents  may  indeed, 
awaken  drones  to  a  more  early  sense  of  their 
danger  and  their  shame.  Bat  they  who  are  con- 
irin^  of  the  necessity  of  breaking  from  this  ha< 
bitaal  drowsiness,  too  often  relapse  in  spite  of 
their  resolution:  for  these  ideal  seducers  are 
always  near,  ana  neither  any  particuUirity  of  time 
nor  place  is  necessary  to  their  influence ;  they 
invade  the  soul  without  warning,  and  have  often 
charmed  down  resistance  before  their  approach 
b  perceived  or  suspected. 

This  captivity,  nowever.  it  is  necessary  for 
every  man  to  break,  who  has  any  desire  to  be 
wise  or  osefol,  to  pass  his  life  with  the  esteem  of 
others,  or  to  look  back  with  satisfaction  from  hits 
•Id  a^  npon  h»  eariier  years.    In  order  to  re- 

Eun  libertjr,  he  must  find  the  means  of  flying  from 
maelf ;  be  must,  in  opposition  to  the  stoic  pre- 
cept, teach  his  desires  to  fix  upon  eternal  things ; 
hn  must  adopt  the  ^ys  and  the  pains  of  others, 
and  excite  in  his  mind  the  want  of  social  plea^ 
■ores  and  amicable  communication. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  to  promote  the 
core  of  this  mental  malady,  by  close  application 
to  some  new  study,  which  may  pom*  in  fresh 
ideas,  and  keep  curiosity  in  perpetual  motion. 
Bat  stody  requires  solitude,  and  soUtude  is  a 
■tate  dangerous  to  those  who  are  too  much  ac- 
customed to  sink  into  themselves.  Active  em- 
ployment or  public  pleasure  is  generally  a  neces- 
sary part  of  this  intellectual  regimen,  without 
which,  though  some  remission  mav  be  obtained, 
a  complete  cure  will  scarcely  be  ejected. 

This  is  a  formidable  and  obstinate  disease  of 
the  intellect,  of  which,  when  it  has  once  becoilie 
indicated  by  time,  the  remedy  is  one  of  ihe  hard- 
art  tasks  oi  reason  and  of  virtne.  Its  slightest 
•tttcks  therefore,  should  be  watchfully  opposed ; 
and  he  that  finds  the  frigid  and  narcotic  infection 


beginning  to  seize  him,  should  turn  his  whole  at- 
tention  against  it,  and  check  it  at  the  first  disco- 
very by  proper  counteraction. 

The  great  resolution  to  be  formed,  when  hap- 
yumm  and  virtue  are  thus  formidably  invaded, 
M^  thnt  no  part  of  life  be  spent  in  a  state  of  neu 
tnBly  or  mdifierence;  but  that  some  pleasure 
be  found  for  every  moment  that  is  not  devoted  to 
labour:  and  that,  whenever  the  nec&Mary  bun 
ness  of  life  grows  irksome  or  disgusting,  an  im- 
mediate transition  be  made  to  diversion  and 

After  the  exercises  which  the  health  of  the 
body  requires,  and  which  have  themselves  a  na- 
tural tendency  to  actuate  and  invigorate  the  mind, 
the  most  eligible  amusement  of  a  rational  being 
seems  to  be  that  interchange  of  thou^ts  which 
is  practised  in  free  and  easy  conversation ;  where 
suspicion  is  banished  by  experience,  and  emula- 
tion by  benevolence ;  where  every  man  speaks 
with  no  other  restraint  than  unwillingness  to  of^ 
fend,  and  beara  with  no  other  dispoaitioa  than 
desire  to  be  pleased. 

There  must  be  a  time  in  which  eveiy  man  tri- 
fles ;  and  the  only  choice  that  nature  onere  us,  is, 
to  trifle  in  company  or  alone.  To  join  profit 
with  pleasure,  has  been  an  old  precept  among 
men  who  have  had  very  difierent  conceptions  of 
profit.  All  have  agreed  that  our  amusements 
should  not  terminate  wholly  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, but  contribute  more  or  less  to  foture  ad- 
vantage. He  that  amuses  himself  among  well 
chosen  companions,  can  scarcely  fail  to  receive^ 
from  the  most  careless  and  obstreperous  merri- 
ment which  virtue  can  allow,  some  useful  hints; 
nor  can  converse  on  the  most  famiKar  topics, 
without  some  casual  information.  The  loose 
sparkles  of  thoughtless  wit  may  give  new  light  to 
the  mind,  and  the  gay  contention  for  paradoxical 
positions  rectify  the  opinions. 

This  is  the  time  in  which  those  friendships  that 
give  happiness  or  consolation,  relief  or  security, 
are  generally  formed.  A  wise  and  good  man  is 
never  ao  amiable  as  in  his  unbended  and  famihar 
intervals.  Heroic  generosity,  or  philosophical 
discoveries,  may  compel  veneration  and  respect, 
but  love  always  implies  some  kind  of  natural  or 
voluntary  equality,  and  is  only  to  be  excited  by 
that  levity  and  cheerfulness  which  disencumber 
all  minds  from  awe  and  solitude,  invite  the  mo 
dest  to  freedom,  and  exalt  the  timorous  to  confi 
dence.  This  easy  gayety  is  certain  to  please, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  him  that  exerts  it ; 
if  our  superiors  descend  from  their  elevation,  wo 
love  them  for  lessening  the  distance  at  which  we 
are  placed  below  them ;  and  inferiors,  from  whom 
we  can  receive  no  lasting  advantage,  will  always 
keep  our  affections  while  their  spri^tlincaa  and 
mirth  contribute  to  our  pleasure. 

Every  man  finds  himself  differently  afibcted 
by  the  sight  of  fortresses  of  war,  and  palaces  of 
pleasure ;  we  look  on  the  heiglit  and  strength  ol 
the  bulwarks  with  a  kind  of  ^oomy  satisfaction, 
for  we  carmot  think  of  defence  without  admitting 
images  of  danger ;  but  we  range  delighted  and 
iocund  through  the  gay  apartments  of  the  pa- 
lace, because  nothing  is  impressed  by  them  on 
the  mind  but  joy  and  festivity.  Such  is  the  dif- 
ference between  great  and  amiable  charecten; 
with  protectors  we  are  safe,  with  companions  we 
are  happy. 
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in  Unui  k^cr. 

What  toil  in  deader  thinfs! 


It  is  very  difficult  to  write  on  the  minnteir 
of  literature  without  failing  either  to  pUMiflo 
struct  Too  much  nicety  of  detail  dit»gu8to  the 
p^atest  part  of  readers,  and  to  throw  a  multitade 
of  particulars  under  general  heads,  and  lay  down 
rules  of  extensive  comprehension,  is  to  common 
understandings  of  little  use.  Thev  who  under- 
take these  subjects  are  therefore  always  in  dan* 
^r,  as  one  or  other  inconvenience  arises  to  their 
imagination,  of  frighting  us  with  rugged  science, 
or  amusing  us  wi£  empty  sound. 

In  criticising  the  work  of  Milton,  there  is,  in* 
deed,  opportunity  to  intersperse  passages  that 
can  hardly  fail  to  relieve  the  languors  of  atten* 
tion ;  and  since,  in  examining  uie  variety  and 
choice  of  the  pauses  with  whidi  he  has  diversi- 
fied his  numbers,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  Unes  in  which  they  are  to  be  found,  perhaps 
the  remarks  mav  be  well  compensated  by  the 
examples,  and  the  irksomenesa  of  erammatical 
disQUisitions  somewhat  alleviated.  Milton  form- 
ed nis  scheme  of  versification  by  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  whom  he  proposed  to  himself 
for  his  models,  so  &r  as  the  difierence  of  his  lan- 
guage from  theirs  would  permit  the  imitation. 
There  are  indeed  many  inconveniences  inaepa^ 
nble  from  our  heroic  measure  compared  with 
that  of  Homer  and  Viivil ;  inconveniences,  which 
it  is  no  reproach  to  Milton  not  to  have  overcome, 
because  tney  are  in  their  own  nature  insupera^ 
ble  ;  but  against  which  he  has  struggled  with  so 
much  art  and  diligence,  that  he  may  at  least  be 
■aid  to  have  deserved  success. 

The  hexameter  of  the  ancients  may  be  consi- 
dered as  eonsisting  of  fifteen  syllables,  so  melo- 
diously disposed,  diat,  as  every  one  knows  who 
has  examined  the  poetical  authors,  very  pleas- 
ing and  sonorous  lyric  measures  are  formed 
firmn  the  fragments  of  the  heroic  It  is,  indeed, 
scarce  possible  to  brt>ak  them  in  such  a  manner, 
but  that  tnvenUu  eHam  dujeeto  metnbn  poetaf 
some  harmonry  will  still  remain,  and  the  due 
proportions  of'^  sound  will  alwav"  be  discovered. 
This  measure  therefore  allowed  great  variety  of 
pauses,  and  great  liberties  of  connecting  one 
verse  with  another,  because  wherever  the  line 
was  interrupted,  either  part  singly  was  musical. 
But  the  ancients  seem  to  have  confined  this  pri- 
vilege to  hexameters;  for  in  their  other  mea- 
sures, though  longer  than  the  ElngUf>h  heroic, 
those  who  wrote  after  the  refinements  of  versifi- 
cation, venture  so  seldom  to  change  their  pauses, 
that  every  variation  may  be  supposed  rather  a 
compliance  with  necessity  than  the  choice  of 
judgment 

Milton  was  constrained  within  the  narrow  li- 
mits of  a  measure  not  very  hannoniousinthe  utp> 
most  perfection  ;  the  single  parts,  therefore,  into 
which  it  was  to  be  sometimes  broken  by  pauses, 
were  in  danger  of  losing  the  very  form  of  verse. 
This  has,  perhaps,  notwithstandmg  all  his  care, 
sometimes  happened. 

As  harmony  is  the  end  of  poetical  measures,  no 
part  of  a  verse  ought  to  be  so  separated  from  the 
rest  as  not  to  remain  still  more  narmonious  than 
prose,  or  to  show,  by  tlie  disposition  of  the  tones, 
that  it  is  part  of  a  verse.    This  rule  in  the  old 
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hexameter  might  be  easily  observed,  but  in  E» 
^lish  will  very  frequently  be  in  danger  of  viola* 
tion;  for  the  order  and  regularity  of  accents  caiH 
not  well  be  perceived  in  a  succession  of  fewer 
than  three  syllables,  which  will  confine  the  En- 
glish poet  to  only  five  pauses ;  it  being  supposed 
tnat  when  he  connects  one  line  with  another,  he 
should  never  make  a  full  pause  at  less  distance 
than  thatof  three  syllables  from  the  beginning  or 
end  of  a  verse. 

That  this  rule  should  be  universally  and  in« 
dispensably  established,  perhaps  cannot  be 
granted ;  somethinff  may  be  allowed  to  variety, 
and  something  to  the  adaptation  of  the  numbera 
to  the  subject;  but  it  will  be  found  generally 
necessary,  and  the  ear  will  seldom  fail  to  suffer 
by  its  neglect 

Thus  when  a  single  syllable  is  cut  off  from  the 
rest,  it  must  either  be  united  to  the  line  with 
which  the  sense  connects  it,  or  be  sounded  alone. 
If  it  be  united  to  the  other  line,  it  corrupts  its  har- 
mony ;  if  disjoined,  it  must  standalone,  and  with 
regard  to  music  be  superfluous;  for  there  is  no 
harmony  in  S  single  sound,  because  it  has  no 
proportion  to  another. 

Hypocritee  awterdj  talki 
DeAmuDf  m  laip«re  what  God  decleras 
Pure  {  Mid  commands  to  mwm,  Iwvoa  frat  toaU. 

When  two  syllablee  likewise  are  abscinded 
from  the  rest,  they  evidently  want  some  assod 
ate  sounds  to  make  them  harmonious. 

—more  wakeAil  than  to  droiwae, 
Charm'd  wkh  Arcadian  pipe,  thepaat'ral  rtad 


Of  Hermes,  or  hii  opiate  i 

To  re-ealuto  the  world  wufc  aacrad  lifltt 

LencoUiea  wakad. 

He  ended,  and  the  Son  guredttnal  hi^ 
To  the  bright  miBJaier  that  watcE*d :  Aa  kUm 
His  trumpet. 

First  b  the  eact  hi«  glorioas  lamp  waa  saoa, 
Regent  of  day ;  and  all  th'  horisoa  nmad 
Invested  with  bright  ravs,  jocund  to  run 
Hia  lougitude  through  heavan's  hi^  road ;  tJUgrmf 
Dawn,  and  the  Fleiadea,  befbrahim  dauaad, 
Shedding  sweet  inHuenca. 

The  same  defect  is  perecived  in  the  followmf 
line,  where  the  pause  is  at  the  second  syllable 
from  the  beginnmg 

Of  that  wild  root  that  tore  th«)  Thradan  baid 
In  Rhodopa  where  woods  and  rocks  had  eara 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drowa'd 
Both  harp  and  voice  ;  aor  coaM  the  Muae  defend 
Her  sea.    Bo  fail  nut  thou,  who  thee  impiorea. 

When  the  pause  falls  upon  the  third  syllabi* 
or  the  seventh,  the  harmon  v  is  better  preserved , 
but  as  the  third  and  seventh  are  weak  syllables 
tlio  period  leaves  the  ear  unsatisfied,  and  in  ex 
pcctation  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  verse. 

■  ■■»».  with  hIshtNTkl  crew. 
Lay  vaouubhM  roliinir  in  th^  fferr  gulf, 
Confounded  though  iinroorfaj.    But  his  doim 
Rrarrvi-d  hiui  to  more  wraih  (  for  now  thathoagli 
Both  of  lort  happiness  and  lading  pais 
Torments  Aim. 

God,  with  freouaat  intereeorse, 
Thither  will  sead  his  wingnd  measengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.    So  sung 
The  glorious  train  ascendiiy. 

It  may  be,  I  think,  established  as  a  rule,  that  • 
pause  which  concludes  a  period  should  be  sadf 
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fir  tha  most  part  upon  a  strong  syllable,  u  the 
fourth  and  siith ;  but  those  pauses  which  only 
suspend  tiie  sense  may  be  placed  upon  the  weak- 
er. Thus  tlie  rest  in  the  third  line  of  the  first 
passage  satisfies  the  car  better  than  in  the  fourth, 
ojid  the  close  of  the  second  quotation  better  than 
of  the  tliird. 

■The  evil imon 
Drawn  back,  rmiouuded  (a«  a  fl(»od)  on  thoM 
From  whom  it  •prmmg  i  iiopoasible  to  niix 
With  bU9ttdM4—, 

^What  wfl  by  day 

Lop  overgrown,  or  prune,  or  prop,  or  bind. 
Cue  nif  lit  or  two  with  wautou  growth  Ueridee, 
Teudiiig  to  wild. 

The  paths  and  bower*  doubt  mrt  but  our  joint  hands 
M'ill  keep  from  wild>>rueM  with  ea^e  as  wide 
As  we  need  walk,  till  younger  hands  ere  louf 
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The  rest  in  the  fifth  place  has  the  same  incon- 
venience as  in  the  seventh  and  third,  that  the  syl- 
lable is  weak. 

Beast  now  with  beast  *gan  war,  and  fowl  with  fbwl, 
And  fish  with  fish,  to  graze  th*t  herb  all  lisaviiig, 
Devour'd  each  oiktr  ;  Nor  stood  ranch  in  awe 
Of  man,  but  lied  Mm,  or  with  oouilBBauce  grim, 
Glared  on  him  yming. 

The  noblest  and  most  majestic  pauses  which 
our  versification  admits,  are  upon  tlie  fourth  and 
sixth  syllables,  which  are  botli  stron^^ly  sounded 
in  a  pure  and  regular  verse,  and  at  either  of 
which  the  Hne  is  so  divided,  that  both  members 
participate  of  harmony. 

But  now  at  last  the  sacred  Influence 
Of  light  appears,  and  from  the  walls  of  heaven 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dmmn :  here  nature  first  begins 
Her  farthest  verge,  and  chaos  to  retire. 


TuftsDAT,  Jan.  29,  1751. 


thdciM  inexpertis  eultura  pottnlit  a«ic^ 

Expertu*  metuit.  aoB. 

To  eourt  the  great  on<>s,  and  to  soothe  their  pride, 

BaSM*  a  sweet  task  to  those  that  never  tried ; 

Bat  those  that  have,  know  well  that  danger's  near. 

CKCCCH. 

The  Sciences  having  long  seen  their  votaries  la« 
boiuing  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  without  re- 
ward, put  up  their  petition  to  Jupiter  for  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  riches  and  honours.  J  ih 
pitcr  was  moved  at  tJieir  complaints,  and  touched 
with  tlie  approaching  miseries  of  men,  whom  the 
Sciences,  wearied  with  perpetual  ingratitude, 
were  now  threatening  to  for(^ake,and  w-ho  would 
have  been  reduced  by  their  departure  to  feed  in 
dens  up<m  the  mast  of  trees,  to  hunt  their  prey  in 
deserts,  and  to  perish  under  the  paws  of  animals 
stronger  and  fiercer  than  themselves. 

A  synod  of  the  celestials  was  therefore  con- 
vened, in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  Patronage 
should  descend  to  the  assistance  of  the  Sciences. 
Patronage  was  the  daughter  of  Astrca,  by  a  muiw 
tal  father,  and  had  been  educated  in  the  school 
of  Truth,  by  the  goddesses,  whom  slie  was  now 
appointed  to  protect.  She  had  from  her  mother 
that  dignity  of  aspect,  which  struck  terror  into 
i'alse  merit,  and  irom  her  mistress  that  reserve^ 
which  made  her  only  accessible  to  those  ^hoiB 
the  Sciences  brought  into  her  presence. 

She  came  down  with  the  general  acclamation 
of  all  Uie  powers  that  favour  learning.  Hope 
danced  bctore  her,  and  Liberality  stcMKl  at  her 
side,  ready  to  scatter  by  her  direction  the  gifts 
which  Fortune,  who  followed  her,  was  com- 
manded to  supply.  As  she  advanced  towards 
Parnassus,  tlie  cloud  which  liad  long  hung  over 
it,  was  immediately  dispelled.  The  shades,  be- 
fore  withered  with  drought,  spread  their  original 
verdure,  and  the  flowers  tliat  had  lanffuished  with 


But  far  above  all  othera,  if  I  can  rive  anv  ere-    ^®™"'^  *""  '**®  nowersuiai  nao 
lit  fn  mv  own  ^r.  in  the«^t  unon  thn  ai^tt  avL  [  ^l^ess  briphiened_llieir  colours,  and  invigorated 


dtt  to  my  own  ear,  is  the  rest  upon  the  sixth  syl- 
lable, which,  taking  in  a  complete  compass  of 
sound,  such  as  is  sufficient  to  a)nstitute  one  of 
our  lyric  measures,  makes  a  full  and  solemn 
dose.  Some  passages  which  conclude  at  this 
stop,  I  could  never  read  without  some  strong 
emotions  of  deUght  or  ad  miration. 

Before  the  bills  appeared,  or  fountain  flowM, 
Thou  with  the  eternal  wiiidom  didst  ruuvrrse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  ploy 
In  presence  of  the  almighty  Father,  pleased 
With  thy  celestial  tong. 

Or  other  worlds  they  seem'd,  or  happy  ihlos, 
Like  those  Hesperian  gardens  fhrn^il  of  ohl. 
Fortunate  6elds,  and  grovrs,  and  flowery  tales. 
Thrice  happy  i^les !  But  who  dwelt  happy  there. 
Ho  Mtay^d  not  to  inquire. 

He  blew 

Hia  trumpet,  heard  in  Orub  Muce,  perhaps 
When  God  descended ;  and,  pelrhaps,  once  more 
To  sound  at  general  do9in. 

If  the  poetry  of  Mihon  be  examined,  with  re- 
gard to  the  pauses  and  flow  of  his  versos  into 
each  other,  it  will  appear  that  he  has  nerformwi 
all  tliat  our  language  would  admit ;  ana  tlic  com- 
parison of  his  numbers  with  tliose  who  have  cul- 
tivated the  same  manner  of  writinu,  will  show 
that  he  excelled  as  much  in  the  lower  as  the 
Mgher  parts  of  his  art,  and  that  his  skill  in  har- 
mony vvas  not  leas  than  hia  invention  or  his 
\mnmg 


their  scents ;  the  Muses  tuned  their  harps  and 
exerted  their  voices  ;  and  all  the  concert  of  na- 
ture welcomed  her  arrival. 

On  Parn asses  she  fixed  her  residence,  in  a  pa- 
lace raised  by  the  Sciences,  and  adorned  with 
whatever  could  delight  the  eye,  elevate  the  ima- 
gination, or  enlarge  the  understanding.  Here 
she  dispersed  the  gifts  of  Fortune  with  the  im- 
[>arfiality  of  Justice,  and  the  discernment  of  Truth, 
ller  gate  stood  always  oi>en,  and  Hope  sat  at  the 
portal,  inviting  to  entrance,  all  whom  the  Sciences 
numbered  in  their  train.  The  court  was  there- 
fore thronged  with  innumerable  multitudes,  of 
whom,  though  many  returned  disappointed,  sel- 
dom any  had  confidence  to  complain  ;  for  Pa- 
tronage was  known  to  neglect  few,  but  for  want 
of  the  due  claims  to  her  rrgard.  Those  therefore, 
who  had  solicited  her  favour  without  success, 
generally  w  ithdrew  from  public  notice,  and  eitlier 
clivertedtheir  attention  to  meaner  employments, 
or  endeavoured  to  supply  their  deliciences  by 
closer  application. 

In  time,  however,  the  number  of  those  who 
had  miscarried  in  their  pretensions  crew  so  great, 
that  they  became  less  ashamed  of  tlieii  repul^-s; 
and,  instead  of  hiding  their  disgrace  in  retire- 
ment, began  to  besiege  the  gates  of  the  palace, 
snd  obstruct  the  entrance  of  such  as  they  thought 
likely  to  be  more  caressed.  The  decisions  of 
Patronage,  who  was  but  half  a  ffoddess,  had 
been  sometimes  erroneous;  and  though  ahe  ai 
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ways  made  haste  to  rccttf}-  ii<*r  mistakes,  a  few 
instances  of  her  fallilNlity  encoura^^  every  one 
to  appeal  from  her  judgment  to  his  own,  and  that 
of  his  companions,  w1k>  are  always  ready  to  da* 
mour  in  the  common  cause,  and  elate  each  other 
with  reciprocal  applause. 

Hope  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  disappointed, 
and  Impudence  incited  them  to  accept  a  second 
invitation,  and  lay  their  claim  again  before  Pa- 
tronage. They  were  a^ain,  for  the  most  part, 
sent  back  with  ignominy,  but  found  hope  not 
alienated,  and  Impudence  more  resolutely  zeal- 
ous; they  therefore  contrived  new  expedients, 
and  hoped  at  last  to  prevail  by  their  multitudes, 
which  were  always  increasinir,  and  their  perse- 
verance, which  Hope  and  Impudence  forbade 
them  to  relai. 

Patronage  having  been  long  a  stranger  to  the 
heavenly  assemblies,  began  to  degenerate  to- 
wards terrestrial  nature,  and  forgot  the  precepts 
of  Justice  and  Truth.  Instead  of  confining  ner 
friendship  to  the  Sciences,  she  suffered  herself, 
by  little  and  little,  to  contmct  an  acquaintance 
with  Pride  the  son  of  Falsehood,  by  whose  on»> 
braces  she  had  two  daughters;  Flattery  and  Ca- 
pric&  Flattery  was  nursed  by  Libeimlity,  and 
Caprice  by  Fortune,  without  any  assistance  from 
the  lessons  of  the  Sciences. 

Patronage  began  openly  to  adopt  the  senti- 
ments and  imitate  the  manners  of  ner  liusband, 
by  whose  opinions  she  now  directed  her  deci- 
sions with  veiy  little  heed  to  the  precepts  of 
TruUi ;  and  as  her  daughters  continually  gained 
upon  her  aficctions,  the  Sciences  lost  their  influ- 
ence, till  none  found  much  reason  to  boast  of 
their  reception,  but  those  whom  Caprice  or  Flat* 
tery  conducted  to  her  throna 

The  thronp  who  had  so  long  waited,  and  so 
ofteD  been  dismissed  for  want  of  recommenda^ 
Cion  from  Che  ScieDces,  were  delighted  to  see  the 
power  of  chose  rigoious  goddesses  tending  to 
Its  extinction.  Their  patronesses  now  renewed 
their  encouragements.    Hope  smiled  at  the  ap- 

E roach  of  Caprice,  and  Impudence  was  always  at 
and  to  introduce  her  clients  to  Flattery. 
Patronage  had  now  learned  to  procure  herself 
reverence  by  ceremonies  and  formalities,  and,  in- 
stead of  admitting  her  petitioners  to  an  immedi- 
ate audience,  ordered  the  antechamber  to  bo 
erected,  called  amons  mortals  the  Hall  of  Ex- 
pectation. Into  this  hall  the  entrance  was  easy 
to  tliose  whom  Impudence  hod  cunsicncd  to 
Flattciy,  and  it  was  therefore  crowded  with  a 
promiscuous  throng,  assembled  from  every  cor- 
ner of  the  earth.  Dressing  forward  with  the  ut- 
most eagerness  ot  desire,  and  agitated  with  all 
the  anxieties  of  competition. 

They  entered  this  general  receptacle  with  ar- 
dour and  alacrity,  ana  made  no  doubt  of  speedy 
access,  under  the  conduct  of  Flattery,  to  the  pre- 
sence of  Patronage.  But  it  g*meralljr  happened 
that  they  were  here  left  to  their  destinv,  for  the 
inner  doors  were  committed  to  Capnce,  who 
opened  and  shut  them,  as  it  seemed,  oy  chance, 
and  rejected  or  admitted  without  any  settled  rule 
of  distinction.  In  the  mean  time,  tne  miserable 
attendants  were  left  to  wear  out  their  lives  in  al- 
ternate exultation  and  dejection,  delivered  up  to 
the  sport  of  Suspidon,  who  was  always  whisper- 
ing into  their  ear  designs  against  them  which  were 
formed,  and  of  Envy,  who  diligently  Doint^ 
t  the  good  fbrtonecvf  one  or  oiber  or  their 
T 


never 
ed  oat 


Qompetitors.  Infanw  flew  round  the  hall,  and 
scattered  mildews  from  her  wings,  with  which 
every  one  was  stained ;  Reputation  followed  her 
with  slower  flight,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  the 
blemishes  with  paint,  which  was  immediately 
brushed  sway,  or  separated  of  itself,  and  left 
the  stains  more  visible  ;  nor  were  the  spots  of  In- 
famy ever  effaced,  but  with  limpid  water  effused 
by  the  hand  of  Time  from  a  well  which  sprung 
up  beneath  the  throne  of  Truth. 

It  frequently  happened  that  Science,  unwill* 
ing  to  lose  tlie  ancient  prerogative  of  recom* 
mending  to  Patronaire,  would  trad  her  followers 
into  the  Hall  of  Expectation  ;  but  they  were  soon 
discouraged  from  attending ;  for  not  only  Envy 
and  Suspicion  incessantly  tormented  them,  hut 
Impudence  considered  them  as  intruders,  and  in* 
cited  Infamy  to  blacken  them.  They  therefore 
quickly  retired,  but  seldom  without  some  spots 
which  thev  could  scarcely  wash  away,  and  wnich 
showed  that  they  had  once  waited  in  the  Hall 
of  Expectation. 

The  rest  continued  to  expect  the  happy  mo- 
ment, at  which  Caprice  should  beckon  tnem  to 
approach :  and  endeavoured  to  propitiate  her, 
not  with  Homerical  harmony,  the  representation 
ofgrcat  actions,  or  the  recitalof  noble  sentiments, 
but  with  Bol\  and  voluptuous  melody,  intermin- 
gled with  the  praises  of  Patronage  and  Pride,  by 
whom  they  were  heard  at  once  with  pleasuro 
and  contempt 

.  Some  were  indeed  admitted  by  Caprice,  when 
they  least  expected  it,  and  heaped  by  Patronage 
with  the  gifts  of  Fortune  ;  but  they  were  from 
that  time  chained  to  her  footstool,  and  condemn* 
ed  to  regulate  their  lives  by  her  glances  and  her 
nods ;  they  seemed  proud  of  their  manacles,  and 
seldom  complained  of  any  drudgery  however  ser- 
vile, or  any  affront  however  contemptuous ;  yet 
they  were  often,  notwithstanding  their  obedi- 
ence, seized  on  a  sudden  by  Caprice,  divested  of 
their  ornaments,  and  thrust  back  into  the  HaU 
of£lxpectation. 

Here  they  mingled  again  with  the  tumult,  and 
all,  except  a  few  whom  experience  had  taught  to 
seek  happiness  in  the  regions  of  liberty,  continued 
to  spend  hours,  and  days  and  years,  courting  the 
smile  of  Caprice  by  the  arts  of  Flattery;  till  at 
length  new  crowds  pressed  in  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  forth  at  different  outlets  into  the  ha- 
bitations of  Disease,  and  Shame,  and  Poverty, 
and  Despair,  where  they  passed  the  rest  of  their 
lives  in  narratives  of  promises  and  breaches  of 
faith,  of  joys  and  sorrows,  of  hopes  and  disap- 
pointments. 

The  Sciences,  after  a  thousand  indignities,  re- 
tired from  the  palace  of  Patronage,  and  having 
long  wandered  over  the  world  in  grief  and  dis- 
tress, were  led  at  hst  to  the  cottage  of  Independ- 
ence, the  daughter  of  Fortitude ;  where  they 
were  taught  by  Prudence  and  Parsimony  to  sup- 
port themselves  in  dignity  and  quiet 


No.  92.]      Saturday,  Feb.  2, 1751. 

Jam  mme  minaei  mmrmwrt  conumm 

PtrHringiM  avre*,  jam  Hiui  tirtpmmU  Boa 

Lo !  nnw  the  cUrion>  ▼oic«'  I  hear, 

lu  threateninf  murmurs  pierc«i  mv  esTi 

And  in  thy  line*  with  brasen  breath 

The  trumpet  aouada  the  charf  e  of  death.      raAifCti. 

the  idea  of  bean 
difftrent  indifitoMt 


It  h^s  been  long  observed,  that  t 
ty  is  vtgtte  tnd  undefinedi  difit 
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minds,  and  diversified  by  time  or  place.    It  has 
been  a  term  hitiierto  used  to  si^znity  that  which 

K leases  us  wo  know  not  wiiy,  and  in  our  appro- 
ation  of  which  we  can  justify  ouraelves  only  by 
the  concurrence  of  numbers,  without  niucii  power 
of  enforcing  our  opinion  upon  others  by  any  ar- 
gument, bui  example  and  autiiority.  it  is,  in- 
deed, so  Uttie  subk'ct  to  the  examinations  of  rea- 
son, that  Pascbai  supposes  it  to  end  where  de- 
monstration biggins,  and  maintains,  that  without 
incongruity  and  absurdity  we  cannot  speak  of 
gwnetrical  beauty* 

To  trace  ail  the  sources  of  that  various  plea- 
aure  which  we  ascribe  to  the  agency  of  beauty,  or 
to  disentangle  all  the  perceptions  involved  in  its 
id»a,  would,  perhaps,  require  a  very  great  part 
ot  tlie  lile  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  It  is,  however, 
in  many  cases  apparent  that  tbis  quality  is  mere- 
ly relative  and  comparative ;  that  we  pronounce 
things  beautiful  because  they  have  sometliing 
which  1^6  agree,  for  whatever  reason,  to  coll 
beauty,  in  a  greater  degree  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  find  it  in  other  tilings  of  the  same 
kind  ;  and  that  we  transfer  the  epithet  as  our 
knowledge  increases,  and  appropriate  it  to  higher 
•icellence,  when  liigher  excellence  comes  within 
our  view. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  writing  is  of  tliis  kind, 
and  therefore  Boileau  justly  remarks,  that  the 
books  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  been 
admired  through  all  the  changes  which  the  mind 
of  man  has  sufiered  from  the  various  revolutions 
of  knowledge,  and  the  prevalence  of  contrary 
customs,  have  a  better  claim  to  our  regard  than 
any  modem  can  boast,  because  tlie  long  continu- 
ance of  their  reputation  proves  that  they  are  ade- 
quate to  our  faculties,  and  agreeable  to  nature. 

It  is,  however,  the  task  of  criticism  to  establish 
principles ;  to  improve  opinion  into  knowledge ; 
and  to  distinguish  those  means  of  pleasing  which 
depend  upon  known  causes  and  rational  deduc- 
tion, from  the  nameless  and  inexplicable  ele- 
gancies which  appeal  only  to  the  fancy,  from 
which  we  feel  delight,  but  know  not  how  they 
produce  it  and  which  may  well  be  termed  the 
enchantress  of  the  soul.  Criticism  reduces  those 
regions  of  literature  under  the  dominion  of 
science,  which  have  hitherto  known  only  the 
anarchy  of  ignorance,  the  caprices  of  fancy,  and 
the  tyranny  of  prescription. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  art  of  versifying  so 
much  exposed  tu  the  powiir  of  imagination  vl^  the 
accommodation  of  the  sound  to  the  sense,  or  the 
representation  of  particular  images,  by  the  flow 
ofthe  verse  in  which  thoy  are  expressed.  Every 
student  has  innumerable  passages,  in  which  he, 
and  perhaps  he  alone,  aiscovers  such  resem- 
blances ;  and  since  the  attention  of  the  present 
race  of  poetical  readers  seems  particularly  turned 
upon  this  species  of  elegance,  1  shall  endeavour 
to  examine  how  much  these  conformities  have 
been  observed  by  the  poets,  or  directed  by  the  cri- 
tics, how  far  they  can  be  established  upon  na- 
ture and  reason,  and  on  what  occasions  they 
have  been  practisnd  by  Milton. 

Homer,  tlie  father  of  all  poetical  beauty,  has 
been  particularly  celebrated  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  as  he  that,  of  all  the  poets,  exhi- 
bited the  greatest  variety  of  sound  ;  *'  for  there 
arc,  (says  he,)  innumerable  passages,  in  which 
length  of  time,  bulk  of  body,  extremity  of  pas- 
■oot  and  auihieaa  of  lepoae  j  ci,  iq  wM^  on 


the  contrary,  brevity,  speed,  and  eagerness,  are 
evidently  marked  oiit  by  tlie  sound  of  the  sylla- 
bles. Thus  the  an^ui^h  and  slow  pace  witli 
which  the  blind  Polvphenic  groped  out  with  hii 
hands  the  entrance  of  his  cave,  are  perceived  iu 
the  cadence  of  the  verses  which  describe  it. 

K^kXmi/^  it  <rrt¥6\tiv  re  xai  itiitnap  iiiyjfaki 

Meaiithae  tlie  Cyclop  reginf  with  hb  woond. 
Spreiula  hia  wide  arow,  ami  aearcbcs  rouud  and  rwuid. 

The  critic  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  c(^ 
forts  of  Achilles  struggling  in  his  armour  against 
the  current  of  a  river,  sometimes  resisting,  and 
sometimes  yielding,  may  be  perceived  in  Uie  eli- 
sions of  the  syllables,  the  slow  succession  ot'the 
feet,  and  the  strength  of  tlie  consonants. 

Ltivov  S*  ^/J^'  *k'X}^n(i  KVKUficvov  Tffrara  <P/ia. 
*D,tki  A'  iv  auKil  irhtruv  oduf  oiii  voicwiv 

8o  oft  the  iurge,  hi  watery  mountaina  apread^ 
B«;ai8  oa  hit  back,  or  Imr^tK  upon  hit  head  ; 
Yet,  duuiitlcM  still,  the  ad viTko  flood  he  bravea^ 
And  atill  iudifnaut  boiioda  above  the  wavea. 
Tired  by  the  tidea,  hia  kueea  relax  with  toil ; 
WaahM  from  bcoeath  hita,  aUdea  the  alimy  aod. 


When  Homer  describes  the  crush  of  men 
dashed  against  a  rock,  he  collects  the  most  ui^ 
pleasing  and  harsh  sounds. 

Xvv  ii  Hid  ftd(>\paSf  Sxrrt  vtciiXaKas  voH  v^^'V 
K6rr''  U  &'  iyxi^aXos  ^afiddif  fit,  itU  m  yolsv. 


-Hia  bloody  hand 


SnatchM  t^'o,  unh:.ppy !  of  my  martial  band, 
And  dashM  like  dogit  a|,'aiuit  the  atoiiy  floor ; 
The  puveiueut  iwiiua  with  braina  mua  iniuf led  fon. 


And  when  he  would  place  before  the  eye*  some- 
thing dreadful  and  astonishing,  he  makes  choice 
ofthe  strongest  vowels,  and  the  letters  of  most 
difficult  utterance. 

T9  ^  M  Tafryw  /3Xo9vpwiri(  iart^dw^n 
Auvdv  ht^Kit^hn'  wtfi  it.  Aci/iof  n  ^60os  rt. 

Tremendous  Gorgon  frownM  upon  its  ffeld. 
And  circliuy  terron  fiU'd  tli'  expreaaive  ahield. 

Many  other  exsmplcs  Dionysius  produces; 
but  these  will  suilicientiy  show,  tluit  either  ho 
was  fanciful,  or  we  havt*  lost  the  genuine  pro- 
nunciation; for  I  know  not  whethei,  in  any  one 
of  tliese  instances,  such  similitude  can  be  di»< 
covered.  It  seems,  indeed,  probable,  Uiat  the 
veneration  with  which  Homer  was  read,  pro- 
ducetl  many  supposititious  Ix^auties;  for  tliough 
it  is  certain,  that  the  sound  of  many  ofhis  verses 
very  justly  corresponds  with  the  things  express- 
ed, yet,  when  the  force  ofhis  imagination,  which 
g^avc  him  full  possession  of  every  object,  is  con- 
sidered, together  with  the  flexibility  of  his  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  syllables  mi^ht  be  oflcn  con- 
tracted or  dilated  at  pleasure,  it  will  seem  un- 
likely that  such  conformity  should  happen  less 
frequently  even  without  design. 

It  is  not  however  to  be  doubted,  that  Virgil, 
who  wrote  amidst  the  light  of  criticism,  and  who 
owed  ao  much  of  his  success  to  art  and  labour, 
endeavoured  among  other  excellences,  to  exliihit 
this  siniihtude ;  nor  has  he  been  less  happy  in 
thia  tbaa  ia  ti»  other  gracca  of  versifiuOioq. 
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This  felicity  of  his  numbera  was,  at  the  revival 
of  learniii^i  displayed  with  great  elegance  by 
Vida,  in  hu  Art  of  Poetry. 

Haud  sittis  eit  illu  utcunqiie  rlauHera  venmm. — 
Oiuiiiaaed  uyu)f>riji  viicuni  coDconiibiu  upCaiitf 
AiquK  soiio  quarcuuque  caiiuut  iinitautur,  et  upU 
V't'rborum  facie,  et  qiMP*iito  carmiuia  ore. 
Naia  divena  optu  eat  veluti  dure  versibua  OT%t 
Hie  meliur  uiotuque  pedum,  etpernicibua  alia, 
Moilftvioiu  tacitolapau  pt^r  Icviuradit: 
nil*  autcm  meiiibris.  ac  iniile  ig^naviua  lugena 
l-icrdic  lardo  luotiuime  0tib»id(>udo. 
Ecce  aliquia  aubit  egn>gio  puliOii^rriiniM  or«, 
Cui  Idutn  membria  Venus  omuibua  afflut  bunorem. 
Contra  uliu*  rudia,  iufunaea  osteudit  et  artus, 
HirvutumquA  lupffrcilium,  ac  caudam  sijiuo»ain, 

lof  rrftua  iri»u,  soiiitu  illwtabilisipao. 

Erpo  ttbi  jam  oautas  apumxaaoiia  irre  nientea 
lucubuere  mari,  videa*  «pumare,  ie«lu(:tis 
Convulsum  remia,  roatrijtque  utrideutilnid  ttquor. 
Tunc  long e  aale  auxa  sonant,  tunc  et  fr'eta  Tentia 
IncipiunCagitaUtumeacere:  littore  fluctua 
lUiduot  rauco,  atque  refracta  remurmurat  unda 
Ad  acopukM,  cumaJo  iuaequiturprarruptua  aquas 
Cum  verii  ex  alto  specuJatiu  cwrula  Nerrui 
Leniit  in  raorem  itajsni,  pIacidaM]ue  paludis, 
Labluir  uncu  vadia  abiea,  natat  uncta  canuaw— 
Verba  etiara  rea  euguaa  aiiguata  aequuutur, 
lugeuteaque  juvant  iugeutia:  cuncta  gigautem 
Vaata  decent,  vultua  iuimauea,  p.xtora  lata, 
Et  uagni  membrorum  artua,  magna  oaaa,  laceitique. 
Atque  aden,  aiquid  geritur  moiiuiioe  roaguo, 
Adde  nwram,  et  pariter  tecum  quoque  verba  laborent 
Segnia ;  aeu  quando  vi  rauitu  gleba  coactis 
iEteruum  frangenda  bidentibua,  aMjuorc  *cu  cuu 
Cornua  relatarum  obvertimua  anteniiarum. 
At  mora  si  fuerit  damuo  pruperare  jubebo. 
8i  M  forte  cara  extulerit  inJa  vipera  terra, 
Tolle  moraa,  cape  naxa  manu,  cop«)  roboru,  pastor; 
Ferte  citi  lluramas,  dUtc  tela,  repfllitK  piiateiu. 
IpM  etiam  veraua  runt,  in  prflPi-euM|ue  fiarutur, 
liumeiwt  cum  prcecipitana  ruitUceatio  nox, 
Aot  cum  percuUua  graviter  procumbit  humi  boa. 
Cumi^ue  etiam  rcquiea  rebua  datur.  ipsa  quoque  ultro 
Carmina  pauliapercurhu  crjware  videUis 
In  medio  int^rrupta :  quierunt  cam  freU  ponti, 
Foatquam  aurK  poauere,  quieacere  piotiuua  ipaam 
Ceritere  erit,  uiudii*que  iuctrpti*  aistKru  versum. 
Quid  dicaiu,  senior  cuin  tclum  imbelle  sine  ictu 
Iiivalidus  jacit,  ttt  defectis  viribua  aegrr  7 
Num  quo4|ue  turn  versus  aegni  pariter  pede  languet : 
Sanguis  bobet,  frigeut  eflfoeta:  lu  corpore  virea. 
Fortem  autem  juveuem  deceat  prorumpera  iu  arcea, 
Evcrtiase  domo».  pnbfractaque  quudrupedaniuiq 
Pectora  )iectoribuh  perruuipere,  stcriiere  turrea 
ingeotea,  tutaque,  ferum  dare  Amera  cauipo. 

Til  not  enough  hb  Teraet  to  coraplote, 
In  measure,  numbers,  ur  determined  feet. 
To  all,  proportiou'd  terms  be  must  disj>ense, 
And  make  the  sound  a  pic.  are  of  the  sense  ; 
The  correapondent  words  exactly  frame, 
The  look,  the  featurea,  and  the  mien  the  aame. 
With  rapid  feel  and  wiiiga,  without  delay, 
Tbis swiftly  dies,  and  smoothly  skims  away : 
This  blooms  with  youth  uud  beauty  in  hia  ^ce, 
And  Venus  breathes  on  every  Umb  a  grace ; 
That,  of  rude  form,  hia  uncouth  membera  ahowa. 
Looks  horrible,  and  frowns  with  his  rough  bruwa  { 
Ilia  monstrous  tail,  in  many  a  fold  und  wind, 
VolumiuiHia  and  vast,  curls  up  behind ; 
At  once  the  inuige  and  th^  liuna  appear 
Rude  to  I  be  eye,  and  frightful  to  the  ear. 
Lu  I  when  th«  sailors  steer  the  ponderous  shipa, 
And  plough,  with  bruzeo  beaks,  the  foumy  deepa 
Incuml»eul  on  the  main  that  roara  around. 
Beneath  their  labouring  oars  the  waves  resound ; 
Tile  prows  wide  echoing  through  the  dark  profouiid 
'J'o  the  loud  call  each  dislaut  rock  repliea; 
Toss'd  by  the  storm  the  towering  surges  rise ; 
While  the  hoarse  ocean  beats  the  sounding  shore, 
Diish'd  from  the  alraad,  the  flying  waters  rt>ar. 
Flwih  at  the  sJiock,  and  gathering  in  a  heap, 
Tuu  liquid  mouutaiua  rise,  and  overbung  Uie  deep. 
But  whnn  blue  Neptune  from  hu  car  ^urveys, 
And  C4dms  at  one  regard  the  raging  si>a«, 
Stretch'd  like  a  peacoful  lakettoe  ibsop  subaidei, 
AiHl  the  piUh'4  veaael  o'«r  U«  Mulace  glidei. 


WImo  things  are  mall,  the  tamu  ahoold  stlU  be  tat 

For  low  words  please  us,  when  the  theme  ia  low. 

But  when  some  giant,  horrible  and  grim. 

Enormous  io  Iria  gait,  and  vaii  in  erery  limbi 

Stalks  towering  on ;  the  swelling  wonis  muat  riaa 

In  just  proportion  to  the  monster's  sixe. 

If  some  large  weight  hia  huge  arma  strive  toahove, 

The  verse  too  luboura ;  the  thmng'd  words  scarce  monL 

When  each  stilTcInd  beneath  the  ponderous  plough 

Crumbles  and  breaks,  th'  encumber'd  lines  march  slow 

Nor  less,  when  piloU  catch  the  A-iendly  gales, 

Unfurl  their  shrouds,  and  hoiat  the  wide-atretch'd  sddla. 

But  if  the  poem  suffers  from  delay, 

Let  the  lines  fly  precipitate  away, 

And  when  the  viper  iasues  from  the  brake, 

Be  quick ;  with  stonna,  and  brands,  and  fire,  attack 

Hia  rising  crc6t,  and  drive  the  serpent  back. 

When  night  descends,  or  stunn'd  by  numerous  atrokM, 

And  groaning,  to  the  farth  drops  the  vast  ox ; 

The  line  too  sinks  with  correspondent  sound. 

Flat  with  (he  steer,  and  headlong  to  the  ground. 

Wheii  the  wild  waves  subside,  and  tempeaU  ceaae^ 

And  hush  the  roarings  of  the  sea  to  peace  { 

So  oft  we  see  the  interrupted  strain 

Stopp'd  in  ihc  midst— and  with  the  silent  maia 

Pauaed  for  a  space— at  last  it  glides  again. 

When  Priam  strains  his  aged  arm,  to  throw 

His  unavailing  javelin  at  the  foe ; 

(His  bIcMxl  congeal'd,  and  every  nenre  unsCnuif) 

Then  with  the  theme  complies  the  artful  aoof  { 

Like  him,  the  solitary  numbers  flow. 

Weak,  trembling,  melancholy,  atllT,  and  alow 

Not  so  young  Pyrrhus,  who  with  rapid  foroa 

Beats  down  embattled  armies  in  his  couna. 

The  raging  youth  in  trembling  Ilion  fails. 

Bursts  her  lAronf  gates,  and  ahakea  her  lottj  walb  | 

Provokes  hia  flying  courser  to  his  speed, 

In  full  career  to  charge  the  warlike  stood : 

He  pile*  the  field  with  mountains  of  the  slain ; 

He  pours,  he  storms,  he  thuaders  thro'  the  plaia. 

KTTW 

From  the  Italian  gardens  Pope  seems  to  have 
transplanted  this  ilower,  the  cpowth  of  happier 
climates,  into  a  soil  less  adapted  to  ita  nature,  and 
less  favourable  to  its  increase. 

Soft  b  the  strain,  when  Zephyr  gently  blown. 

And  the  smooth  stream  in  amoother  numbers  flowa, 

But  when  loud  bOlows  lash  the  sounding  shore, 

Ttie  hoarse,  rough  verse  should  like  the  torrent  roar. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throw, 

The  line  too  ialiours,  and  the  wonIs  move  slow; 

Nut  KO  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain. 

Flies  o'er  the  unbeudLjg  corn  and  akiuia  along  the  maia. 

From  these  lines,  laboured  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  celebrated  by  a  rival  wit,  may  be  Judg- 
ed what  can  be  expected  from  the  most  diligent 
endeavours  after  tliis  imagery  of  sound.  The 
verse  intended  to  repn.>sent  the  whisper  of  the 
vernal  breeze,  must  be  confessed  not  much  to 
excel  in  soilness  or  volubility :  and  the  smooth 
stream  runs  with  a  perpetual  clash  of  jarring 
consonants.  The  noise  and  turbulence  of  the 
torrent  is,  indeed  distinctly  imaged,  for  it  requirea 
very  little  skill  to  make  our  language  rough  :  but 
in  these  lines,  which  mention  Qic  effort  of  Ajax, 
there  is  no  particular  heaviness,  obstruction,  or 
delay.  The  swiftness  of  Camilla  is  rather  con- 
trasted than  exemplified  ;  why  the  verse  should 
be  lengthened  to  express  speed,  will  not  easily 
be  discovered.  In  the  dactvis  used  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  ancients,  two  'short  syllables  were 
pronounced  with  such  rapidiU',  as  to  be  equal 
only  to  one  long;  they,  therefore,  naturally  ex- 
hibit the  act  of  passing  through  a  Long  space  in  a 
short  time.  But  the  Alexandrine,  by  its  pause 
in  the  midst,  is  a  tardy  and  stately  measure ;  and 
the  word  unbending  one  of  the  nK>st  sluggish  and 
slow  which  our  language  affords,  cannot  much 
accelerate  ita  motion. 
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ThM6  nilef  and  these  eiani|Je8  hare  langbt 
our  preaent  critica  to  inquire  very  atudioualy  aud 
minutely  mto  sounds  and  cadences.  It  is  tliere- 
fore  uselul  to  examine  with  what  skill  they  have 
proceeded ;  what  discoveries  they  have  made ; 
and  whether  any  rules  can  be  establislu^d  which 
may  guide  us  hereafter  in  such  researches. 


E 


No.  93.J      Tuesday,  Feb.  5,  1751. 

Exptrimr  fuid  emteedmimr  im  UIm 

QMmai  FUmimm  ttgitmr  etaw  at^tu  Lutimm. 

JUT. 

More  Mfely  troth  to  urfe  her  claim  preeunee, 
Oa  uaxuee  now  found  dbue  ou  hooka  aud  u<intM. 

There  are  few  books  on  which  more  time  is 
spent  by  young  students^  than  on  treatises  which 
deliver  the  charactera  ot  authors ;  nor  any  wliich 
oflener  deceive  the  expectation  of  the  reader,  or 
till  his  mind  with  more  opinions  which  the  pro- 
gress of  his  studies  and  the  increase  of  his  know- 
ledge oblige  him  to  resign. 

Baillet  has  introducMl  his  collection  of  the  de- 
cisions of  the  learned,  by  an  enumeration  of  the 
prejudices  which  mislead  the  critic,  apd  raise  the 
passions  in  rebellion  against  the  judgment  His 
catalogue,  though  large,  is  imperfect;  and  who 
can  hope  to  complete  it  7  The  beauties  Of  writing 
have  been  observed  to  be  often  such  as  cannot 
in  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  be 
evinced  by  evidence,  or  drawn  out  into  demon- 
strations ;  they  are  therefore  wholly  subject  to 
the  imagination,  and  do  not  force  their  effects 
upon  a  mind  pre-occupied  by  untavourable  sen- 
timents, nor  overcome  the  counter-action  of  a 
Ulae  principle  or  of  stubborn  partiahty. 

To  convince  any  man  against  his  will  is  hard, 
but  to  please  him  against  his  will  is  justly  pro- 
nounced by  Dryden  to  be  above  the  reach  of  hu- 
man abilities.  Interest  and  passion  will  hold  out 
long  against  the  closest  siege  of  diagrams  and 
syllogisms,  but  they  are  absolutely  impregnable 
to  imagery  and  sentiment ;  and  will  for  ever  bid 
defiance  to  the  most  powerful  strains  of  Virgil  or 
Homer,  thou^  they  may  give  way  in  time  to  the 
batteries  of  Eudid  or  Archimedes. 

In  trusting  therefore  to  the  sentence  of  a  critic, 
we  are  in  danger  not  only  from  that  vanity  which 
exalts  wntera  too  often  to  the  dignity  of  teach- 
Ag  what  they  are  yet  to  learn,  from  that  negli- 
gence which  sometimes  steals  upon  the  most  vi- 
gilant caution,  and  that  fallibihty  to  which  the 
condition  of  nature  has  subjected  every  human 
miderstanding ;  but  from  a  thousand  extrinsic 
and  accidental  causes,  from  every  thing  which 
can  excite  kindness  or  malevolence,  veneration 
or  contempt. 

Many  ol  those  who  have  determined  with  great 
boldness  upon  the  various  degrees  of  literary  me- 
rit, may  be  justly  suspected  of  having  passed 
aentence,  as  Seneca  remarks  of  Claudius, 

UuM  UmHmpmrU  tmditm, 
SMpettmUU, 

without  much  knowledge  of  the  cause  before 
them :  for  it  will  not  easily  be  imagined  of  Lang- 
bane,  Borrichitus,  or  Rapin,  that  they  had  very 
accurately  perused  all  the  books  which  they  praise 
or  censure ;  or  that,  even  if  nature  and  learning 
had  quahiied  them  for  judges,  they  could  read 
for  ever  with  the  aomtioa  neomiy  to  juit  cii- 


ticism.  Such  performances,  however,  are  not 
wboUy  without  their  use ;  for  they  are  commonly 
just  echoes  to  the  voice  of  fame,  and  transmit  Ihia 
general  suffrage  of  mankind  when  they  have  no 
particular  motives  to  suppress  it. 

Critics,  like  the  rest  ot  mankind,  are  very  fre- 
quently misled  by  interest.  The  bigotry  with 
which  editora  regard  the  aothora  whom  thev 
illustrate  or  correct,  has  been  generally  remarked. 
Drjrden  was  known  to  have  written  most  of  hia 
critical  dissertations  only  to  recommend  the  woik 
upon  which  he  then  happened  to  be  employed; 
and  Addison  is  suspected  to  have  denied  the  ex- 
pedieney  of  poetical  justice,  because  his  own 
Cato  was  condemned  to  perish  in  a  good  cause. 
There  are  prejudices  which  authore,  not  other- 
wise weak  or  corrupt,  have  indulged  withont 
scruple ;  and  perhaps  some  of  them  are  so  com* 
plicated  with  our  natural  afl^tions,  that  they 
cannot  easily  be  disentangled  from  the  heart. 
Scarce  any  can  hear  with  impartiality  a  compari- 
son between  the  writers  of  his  own  and  another 
country :  and  though  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  charged 
equally  on  all  nations,  that  they  are  blinded  with 
this  literary  patriotism,  vet  there  are  none  that  do 
not  look  upon  their  authors  with  the  fondness  of 
affinity,  and  esteem  them  as  well  for  the  plaee 
of  their  birth,  as  for  their  knowledge  or  thetr  wit. 
There  is,  therefore,  seldom  much  respect  due  to 
comparative  criticism,  when  the  competiton  are 
of  different  countries,  unless  the  judge  is  of  a  na- 
tion equally  indifferent  to  both.  The  Italians 
could  not  for  a  long  time  believe,  that  there  was 
any  learning  beyond  the  moimtains;  and  the 
French  seem  generally  persuaded^  that  there  are 
no  wits  or  reasoners  equal  to  their  own.  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  that  if  Scaliger  had  not  consi- 
dered himself  as  allied  to  Virgil,  by  being  bom 
in  the  same  country,  he  would  have  found  his 
works  so  much  superior  to  those  of  Homer,  or 
have  thought  the  controversy  worthy  of  so  much 
xcal,  vehemence  and  acrimony. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  prejudiee,  and  only  ono^ 
by  which  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  any  die- 
honour  to  be  sometimes  misguided.  Criticism 
has  so  often  given  occasion  to  the  envious  and 
ill-natured,  of  gratifying  their  malignity,  that 
some  have  thought  it  necessary  to  recommend 
the  virtue  of  candour  without  restriction,  and  to 
preclude  all  future  liberty  of  censure.  Writer* 
possessed  with  this  opimon  are  continually  en- 
forcing civility  and  decency,  recommending  to 
critics  the  proper  diffidence  of  themselves,  and 
inculcating  the  veneration  doe  to  celebrated 
names. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  these  professed  ene- 
mies of  arrogance  and  severity  have  much  more 
benevolence  or  modesty  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind ;  or  that  they  feel  in  thcar  own  hearts,  any 
other  intention  than  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  softness  and  delicacy.  Some  are  modest 
because  they  are  timorous,  and  some  are  lavish 
of  praise  because  they  hope  to  be  repaid. 

There  is,  indeed,  some  tenderness  due  to  liv- 
ing writers,  when  they  attack  none  of  those  truths 
wrhich  are  of  importance  to  the  happmess  of  man- 
kind, and  have  committed  no  other  ofience  than 
that  of  betraying  their  own  ignorance  or  dniness. 
I  should  think  it  cruelty  to  crush  an  msect  who 
had  provoked  me  only  by  buzzing  in  my  ear ;  and 
would  not  willinglv  interrupt  the  dream  of  harm-  f 
few  ttupidi^,  oc'deMiytte  jeilwhidiiDaM» 
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its  aathor  laugh.  Yet  I  am  far  from  thinking 
thin  tenderness  universally  necessary,  for  he  that 
writes  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  general 
challenger,  whom  every  one  has  a  right  to  at- 
-  tack ;  since  he  quits  the  common  rank  of  life, 
steps  forward  beyond  the  lists,  and  oilers  his 
merit  to  the  public  judgment.  To  commence 
author  is  to  claim  praise,  and  no  man  can  justly 
aspire  to  honour,  but  at  the  hazard  of  disgrace. 

But,  whatever  be  decided  concerning  contem- 
poraries, whom  he  tliat  knows  the  treachery  of 
the  human  heart,  and  considers  how  often  we 
gratify  our  own  pride  or  envy,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  contcndmg  for  elegance  and  propriety, 
will  find  himself  not  much  inclined  to  disturb ; 
there  can  surely  be  no  exemptions  pleaded  to  se- 
cure Uiem  from  criticism,  who  can  no  longer  suf- 
fer by  reproach,  and  of  whom  nothing  now  re- 
main's but  their  writinjgs  and  their  names.  Up<)n 
tliese  authors  the  cntic  is  undoubtedly  at  full 
liberty  to  exercise  the  strictest  severity,  since  he 
endangers  only  his  own  fame ;  and  like  iGneas, 
when  he  drew  his  sword  in  the  infernal  regions, 
encounters  phantoms  which  cannot  be  wounded. 
He  may,  indeed,  pay  some  regard  to  established 
reputation ;  but  he  can  by  that  show  of  reverence 
consult  only  his  own  security,  for  all  other  mo- 
tives are  now  at  an  end. 

The  faults  of  a  writer  of  acknowledged  excel- 
lence are  more  dangerous,  because  the  influence 
of  his  example  is  more  extensive ;  and  the  inte- 
rest of  leammg  rei^uircs  that  they  should  be  disco- 
vered and  sti^matisi*d,  before  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion of  antiquity  conferred  upon  them,  and  become 
precedents  of  mdiflputable  authority. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  advanced  by  Addison,  as 
one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  true  critic,  that  he 
points  out  beauties  rather  than  faults.  But  it  is 
ratlier  natural  to  a  man  of  learning  and  genius  to 
apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  writers  who 
have  more  beauties  than  faults  to  be  displayed  : 
for  the  duty  of  criticism  is  neither  to  depreciate, 
nor  dignify  by  partial  representations,  but^to  hold 
out  the  light  of  reason,  whatever  it  may  discover ; 
and  to  promulgate  the  determinations  of  truth, 
whatever  she  shall  dictate.  ■ 
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Judtx—^er  obstmntet  eaterva* 
Explicttit  sua  Victor  arma^  Roa. 

Penx^ual  magistrmte  u  he 

who  kerps  strict  juvtice  full  in  rifbt ; 
W1m>  bid*  the  crowd  at  awAil  dittancu  faze. 
And  virtue's  arnu  victoriously  dispUtyi.     rsANCis. 

The  resemblance  of  poetic  numbers  to  the  sub- 
ject which  they  mention  or  describe,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  general  or  particular ;  as  consisting  in 
the  flow  and  structure  of  a  whole  passage  taken 
together,  or  as  comprised  in  the  sound  of  some 
emphatical  and  descriptive  words,  or  in  the  ca- 
dence and  harmony  ot  single  verses. 

The  general  resemblance  of  the  sound  to  the 
sense  is  to  be  found  in  every  language  which  ad- 
mits of  poetry,  in  every  author  whose  force  of 
fancy  enables  him  to  impress  images  strongly  on 
his  own  mind,  and  whose  choice  and  variety  of 
language  readily  supplies  him  with  just  represent- 
ationflu    To  such  a  writer  it  is  natural  to  cbango 


his  measure  with  fns  sabject,  e?en  witboot  may 
eflbrt  of  the  understanding,  or  intervention  of  the 
judgment  To  revolve  jollity  and  mirth  necessa- 
rily tunes  the  voice  of  a  poet  to  gay  and  sprightly 
notes,  as  it  fires  his  eye  with  vivacity ;  and  re- 
flection on  gloomy  situations  and  disastrous 
events,  will  ^dcn  his  numbers,  as  it  will  cloud 
his  countenance.  But  in  such  passages  there  is 
only  the  similitude  of  pleasure  to  pleasure,  and 
of  grief  to  grief,  without  any  immediate  applica- 
tion to  particular  images.  The  same  flow  of 
joyous  versification  will  celebrate  the  jollity  of 
marriage,  and  the  exultation  of  triumph ;  and  the 
same  languor  of  mek>dy  will  suit  the  complaints 
of  an  absent  lover,  as  of  a  conquered  king. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  on  many  oc- 
casions we  make  the  music  which  we  imagine 
ourselves  to  hear,  that  we  modulate  the  poem  by 
our  own  dis^ntion,  and  ascribe  to  the  n ambers 
the  eflects  ot  the  sense.  We  may  observe  in  hfe, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  deliver  a  pfeasant  message 
in  an  unpleasing  manner,  and  ttiat  we  readily  as- 
sociate beauty  and  deformity  with  those  whom 
for  any  reason  we  love  or  hate.  Yet  it  would  be 
too  daring  to  declare  that  all  the  celebrated 
adaptations  of  harmony  are  dmnerical,  that  Ho- 
mer had  no  extraordinarv  attention  to  the  me- 
lody of  his  verse  when  ne  described  a  nuptial 
festivity  J 

Nv/i^«(  J*  (x  5aXa/iwv,  Jat^Mf,  (nreXaiive^CMiMVt 
Hyivcov  av£  avrv^  xoXvt  V  ifttvaios  Ap«f«  . 

Hera  Mcred  pomp,  and  pnial  fraat  delifht 

And  aolpmn  dance,  and  hymeneal  rite  | 

Alouf  the  fetrcet  the  new-inade  brides  are  led, 

Witktorcbffs  flaming  to  the  nuptial  bed  { 

Tlie  youthful  dancem  in  a  circle  bound 

To  the  soft  flute,  and  cittern's  silver  sound.        pops. 

that  Vida  was  merely  fanciful,  when  he  supposed 
Virgil  endeavouring  to  represent  .by  uncoomion 
sweetness  of  numbers  the  adventitious  beauty  of 
iEneas : 

0»,  hmmerot^e  Deu  mmilit :  ham^  ipgt  v*e0rmm 
Catariemnato  genitrix,  lumenque  juvemtm 
Purpureum,  ct  l€,to$  oeulit  ofiarmi  kumortt. 

The  Trojan  chief  appeared  in  open  sifht} 
Aufpist  in  visuife,  and  serenely  bns bt ; 
Hi*  mother  smldesM  with  her  haoiH  divine, 
Had  form'd  his  curling  locks,  and  made  his  temples siiiw 
And  siven  his  rolling  ryes  a  sparkling  grace, 
And  breath'd  a  youthful  vigour  on  his  face.        okvpck . 

or  that  Milton  did  not  intend  to  exemplify  the 
harmony  which  he  mentions : 

Fountains !  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow. 
Melodious  murmurs !  warbling  tune  bb  praise. 

That  Milton  understood  the  force  of  sounds 
well  adjusted,  and  knew  the  compass  and  variety 
of  the  ancient  measures,  cannot  be  doubted; 
since  he  was  both  a  musician  and  a  critic ;  but 
he  seems  to  have  considered  these  conformities 
of  cadence  as  either  not  oflen  attainable  in  our 
language,  or  as  petty  excellences  unworthy  of  hie 
ambition :  for  it  will  not  be  found  that  he  has  al- 
ways assigned  the  same  cast  of  numbers  to  the 
same  objects.  Ho  has  given  in  two  passapee 
ver}'  minute  descriptions  of  angelic  beauty ;  but 
though  the  images  are  nearly  the  same,  the  num- 
bers will  be  foimd  upon  comparison  very  dif^ 
ferent : 

And  now  a  strippUng  chemb  be  appean. 
Not  of  the  priuM^  yet  tucb  as  la  bis  nos 
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Yovth  imlM  eelMlial,  and  to  orery  limb 
SmitmkU  grae*  digw$9dy  m  w*U  k«/eigu*d  f 
Under  a  coronet  his  llowiiif  hair 
im  emrU  on  eitlUr  ekeekplmf*d  f  wimgt  k*  r«r« 
O/wtmmf  •  coUmi'dflmmt,  apnnkUd  witk  gold. 

Some  of  the  linea  of  this  description  are  remark- 
ably defective  in  harmony,  and  therefore  by  no 
means  correspondent  with  that  symmetrical  ele- 
gance and  easy  grace  which  they  are  intended  to 
exhibit  The  fulure,  howcTer,  is  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  representation  of  Raphael,  which 
equally  delights  the  ear  and  imagination : 

A  MT^A  winf*d;  nz  winiri  ha  wor«  to ihade 
Hit  lineaiiMBls  Dhruie ;  the  pair  thai  clad 
Each  ahouldar  broad,  came  mantliof  o'er  hia  breast 
With  regal  omameut :  the  middle  pair 
Gbl  like  aitarry  soae  hia  waist,  and  round 
8kirted  hie  loina  and  thighs,  with  downjr  gold. 
And  coloora  dif^'d  in  heaven :  the  third  iut  feet 
Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
8ky-tinctur'd  fraiu !  like  Maia'i  son  be  stoi»d. 
And  shook  his  plumea,  that  heaveuly  fl-afraaca  ili'd 
The  circuit  wide. 

The  adumbration  of  particular  and  distinct 
images  by  an  exact  and  perceptible  resemblance 
of  souiKLis  sometimes  studied,  and  sometimes 
casual.  Every  language  has  many  words  form- 
ed in  imitation  of  3ie  noises  which  they  signify. 
Such  are  Strider,  Balo,  and  Beatus,  in  Latin  ; 
and  in  Enslish  to  growl,  to  buzz,  to  hiss,  and  to 
jar.  Woras  of  this  kind  give  to  a  verse  the  pro- 
per similitude  of  sound,  without  much  labour  of 
the  writer,  and  such  happiness  is  therefore  rather 
to  be  attributed  to  fortune  than  skill ;  yet  they 
are  sometimes  combined  with  great  propriety, 
and  undeniably  contribute  to  enforce  the  im- 
pression of  the  idea.  We  hear  the  possing  ar- 
row in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

Et  Ibfh  hmrtmiwm  Hridet  abpaa  lafitta , 

Tb'  iapetaoua  arrow  whisxea  on  the  wing — tops. 

and  the  creaking  of  hell-gates,  in  the  description 
by  Milton ; 


-Opaly 


With  impetuous  recoil  and  jarring  sound 
Th'  infernal  doors,  and  on  their  hiuf  es  grata 
Harsh  thunder. 

But  many  beauties  of  this  kind,  which  the  mo- 
dems, and  perhaps  the  ancients,  have  observed, 
seem  to  be  the  product  of  blind  reverence  acting 
upon  fancy.  Dionysius  himself  tells  us  that  the 
sound  of  Homer's  verses  sometimes  exhibits  the 
idea  of  corporeal  bulk :  is  not  this  a  discovery 
ncariy  approaching  to  tliat  of  the  blind  man,  who 
afler  Ions  inouirv  mto  the  nature  of  the  scarlet 
colour,  found  tnat  it  reprcsentcd  nothin^r  so 
much  as  the  clangour  of  a  trumpet  7  The  repre- 
sentative power  of  poetic  hamioiw  consiuts  of 
sound  and  measure;  of  the  force  of  the  syllables 
singly  considered,  and  of  the  time  in  which  they 
are  pronounced.  Sound  can  resemble  nothing 
but  sound,  and  time  can  measure  nothing  but 
motion  and  duration. 

The  critics,  however,  have  struck  out  other  si- 
militudes :  nor  is  there  any  irregularity  of  num- 
bers which  credulous  adnuration  cannot  discover 
to  be  eminently  beautiful  Thus  the  propriety 
of  each  of  these  lines  has  been  celebrated  by 
writers  whose  opioioii  the  world  has  ressoo  to 
fegardj 


Fftitmr  iuUrtm  rc7«B,  rf  mii  turn*  naz.— . 

Meantime  the  rapid  heavens  roll'd  Juwn  the  light. 
And  (m  the  shaded  ocean  rush'd  the  nighL  oaTsas. 

5l«rm<ur,«s«»*8u«fK<  irtmtma^ffcmAit  tean  *aa. 

I>own  drops  the  beast,  nor  needs  a  second  wound  ; 
But  sprawls  in  pangs  of  death,  and  spurns  the  graoad. 

DBTOBIU 

Parturtml  atairtca,  luMcitor  riiiaOM  wm», 

The  mountains  labour,  and  a  mouse  is  bom.    koscommom. 

If  all  these  observations  are  just,  there  must  be 
some  remarkable  conformity  between  the  sud- 
den succession  of  night  to  day,  the  fall  of  an  oz 
under  a  blow^  and  the  birth  of  a  mouse  fitMo  a 
mountain  ;  since  we  are  told  of  all  these  images^ 
tliat  they  are  very  strongly  impressed  by  the 
same  form  and  termination  of  the  verse. 

We  may,  however,  without  giving  way  to  en- 
thusiasm, admit  that  some  beauties  of  this  kind 
may  be  produced.  A  sudden  stop  at  an  unusual 
syllable  ma^  image  the  cessation  of  action,  or  the 
pause  of  discourse ;  and  Milton  has  very  hap 
pily  imitated  the  repetitions  of  an  echo : 

1  fled,  and  cried  out  tf««t&  : 

Hell  trembled  at  the  hideous  name,  and  sigb'd 
From  all  her  caves,  and  back  raaoundad  daalA. 

The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  may  be 
varied  so  as  very  stron^y  to  represent,  not  only 
modes  of  external  motion,  but  the  quidi  or  slow 
succession  of  ideas,  and  consequently  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind.  This  at  least  was  the  power 
of  the  spondaic  and  dactylic  harmony,  but  our 
language  can  reach  no  eminent  diversities  of 
sound.  We  can  indeed  sometimes,  by  encun»- 
bering  and  retarding  the  line,  show  the  difficulty 
of  a  progress  made  by  strong  efforts  and  with 
frequent  interruptions,  or  mark  a  slow  and 
heavy  motion.  Thus  Milton  has  imaged  the 
toil  of  Satan  struggling  through  chaos; 

So  he  with  difllculty  and  labour  bard 
Uov'd  CO :  with  difflcully  nod  I^mmut  h»— 

thus  he  has  described  the  leviathans  or  wliales  * 

Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait 

But  he  has  at  other  times  neglected  such  repre- 
sentations, as  may  be  observ^  in  the  volubility 
and  levity  of  these  lines,  which  express  an  action 
tardy  and  reluctant. 

Descent  and  fall 

To  us  is  adverse.    Who  but  feh  oTIat^ 
When  ihe  (Inrce  for  hung  on  onr  bniknn  r^ar 
Insnittng,  and  pursued  ui  throufrli  thp  (lr>'')i. 
With  what  roufusion  uiid  l■lll(•^l(lll^  ilifrht 
We  sunk  tb^u  low  )  Th'  anient  is  easy  tlien. 

In  another  place,  he  describes  the  gentle  gfaile 
of  ebbing  waters  in  a  line  remarkably  rough  and 
halting. 

Tripping  ebb ;  that  stole 
With  aoA  foot  low'rds  the  deep  who  now  had  atopp*d 
His  sluices. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  expected,  that  the  sound 
should  always  assist  the  meanine,  but  it  ought 
never  to  counteract  it;  and  therefore  Milton  has 
here  certainly  committed  a  fault  like  that  of  the 
Ikimyw,  who  looked  on  the  earth  when  be  iai- 
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plored  the  heavens,  and  to  the  heaTena  when  he 

addressed  the  earth. 

Those  who  are  determined  to  find  in  Milton 
an  assemblage  of  all  the  excellences  which  have 
ennobled  all  other  poets,  will  perhaps  be  offended 
that  I  do  not  celebrate  his  versification  in  higher 
terms ;  for  there  are  readers  who  discover  that  in 
this  passage. 

So  ttrvtch'd  o«t  hiifs  is  leKgth  ths  arck  flaad  lay, 

a  long  form  is  described  in  a  Umg  line ;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  length  of  body  is  only  mentioned  in 
a  iUno  line,  to  which  it  has  only  the  resemblance 
of  time  to  space,  of  an  hour  to  a  maypole. 

The  same  turn  of  ingenuity  mignt  perform 
wonders  upon  the  description  of  the  ark : 

Then  from  the  monnUini  hewinf  timber  tall, 

Bef  an  to  build  a  veMel  of  hu^e  bulk  : 

Measured  by  cubit,  length  aad  breadth,  and  hefffat. 

fn  these  lines  the  poet  apparently  designs  to  fix 
the  attention  upon  bulk  ;  but  this  is  effected  by 
the  enumeration,  not  by  the  measure ;  for  what 
analogy  can  there  be  between  modulations  of 
•ound^  and  corporeal  dimensions  7 

Milton,  indcied,  seems  only  to  have  regarded 
this  species  of  embellishment  so  far  as  not  to  re- 
ject it  when  it  came  unsought;  which  would 
often  happen  to  a  mind  so  vigorous,  employed 
upon  a  subject  so  various  and  extensive.  He 
had,  indcMxl,  a  greater  and  a  nobler  work  to  per* 
form ;  a  single  sentiment  of  moral  or  rehgious 
truth,  a  single  image  of  life  or  nature,  would 
have  been  cheaply  lost  for  a  thousand  echoes  of 
the  cadence  to  the  sense ;  and  he  who  had  un- 
dertaken to  vintHeate  the  wa^  (^  God  to  manf  might 
have  been  accused  of  neglecting  his  cause,  had 
he  lavished  much  of  his  attention  upon  syllables 
and  sounds. 


No.  95.]      TuBSDAT,  Feb.  12,  1751. 

Parcma  Detrwm  cuIUrj  et  ta/rcfaMaa, 

ItuoMumtit  imm  smpuntim 
CmumUma  trro ;  mme  rttvrtmm 
V»lm  dmrt^  tUqu*  itermrt  atrnt 
Coger  rdicU*. 

A  fbffif  ire  from  Hearen  and  prayer, 
I  mock'd  at  all  rrlif  ioua  fear, 
Deep  scieiic'd  in  the  maxy  lore 


Of  mad  philosophy ;  but  now 
Hoist  sail,  and  back  my  vovare  plow 
To  that  blest  harbour,  which  I  left  1 


before. 

rBANCIt. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Stm, 


Thbbb  are  many  diseases  both  of  the  body  and 
mind,  which  it  is  far  easier  to  prevent  than  to 
cure,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will  think  me  em- 
plojred  in  an  ofiice  not  useless  either  to  learning 
or  virtue,  if  I  describe  the  symptoms  of  an  inteU 
lectnal  malady,  which,  though  at  first  it  seizes 
only  the  passions,  will,  if  not  speedily  remedied, 
infect  the  reason,  and,  from  blasting  the  bios- 
Boraa  of  knowledge,  proceed  in  time  to  canker 
the  root 

I  was  bom  in  the  house  of  discord.  My  pa- 
rents were  of  unsuitable  ages,  contrary  tempers, 
«o4  difiereot  religipiia,  aad  tbarefiuo  employed 


the  spirit  and  acnteness  which  nature  had  Teiy 
liberally  bestowed  upon  both  in  hourly  disputes, 
and  incessant  contrivances  to  detect  each  other 
in  the  wrong ;  so  that  from  the  first  exertions  of 
reason  I  was  bred  a  disputant^  trained  up  in  all 
the  arts  of  domestic  sophistry,  initiated  in  a  thou* 
sand  low  stratagems,  nimble  shifts,  and  sly  con- 
cealments ^  ver^d  in  all  the  terms  of  altercation, 
and  acquainted  with  the  whole  discipline  of/ciu(- 
tng  and  prortnjT* 

It  was  necessarily  my  care  to  preserve  the 
kindness  of  both  the  controvertists,  and  therefore 
I  had  very  eariy  formed  the  hahit  of  suspending 
my  judgment,  of  hearing  arguments  with  indit* 
ference,  inclinins  as  occasion  required  to  either 
side,  and  of  holding  mvself  undetermined  be- 
tween them  till  I  knew  for  what  opinion  I  might 
conveniently  declare. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  acquired  very  eariv  the  skill  of  dis* 
putation ;  and  as  we  naturally  love  the  arts  in 
which  we  believe  ourselves  to  excel,  I  did  not  let 
my  abilities  lie  useless,  nor  sufier  my  dexterity  to 
be  lost  for  want  of  practice.  I  engaged  in  per^ 
petual  wrangles  with  my  schoolfellows,  and  was 
never  to  be  convinced  or  repressed  by  any  othet 
arguments  than  blows,  by  which  my  antagonists 
commonly  determined  the  controversy,  as  I  was, 
like  the  Roman  orator,  much  more  eminent  for 
eloquence  than  courase. 

At  the  university  I  found  my  predominant  am 
bition  completely  gratified  by  tne  study  of  logic 
I  impressed  upon  my  memory  a  thousand  axioms, 
and  ten  thousand  'distinctions,  practised  evep> 
form  of  syllogism,  passed  all  my  days  in  thie 
schools  of  disputation,  and  slept  every  night  with 
Smiglecius*  on  my  pillow. 

^u  will  not  doubt  but  such  a  genius  was  soon 
raised  to  eminence  by  such  application :  I  was 
celebrated  in  mv  third  year  for  the  most  artful 
opponent  that  the  university  could  boast,  and 
became  the  terror  and  envy  of  all  the  candidates 
for  philosophical  reputation. 

My  renown,  indeed,  was  not  purchased  but 
at  the  price  of  all  my  time  and  all  my  studies.  I 
never  spoke  but  to  contradict,  nor  declaimed  but 
in  defence  of  a  position  universally  acknowledged 
to  be  false,  ana  therefore  worthy,  in  my  opinion, 
to  be  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  false  repre- 
sentation, and  strengthened  with  all  the  arts  of 
fallacious  subtilty. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  to  see 
his  son  richer  than  himself,  easily  concluded  that 
I  should  distinguish  myself  among  the  professors 
of  the  law ;  and,  therefore,  when  1  had  taken  my 
first  degree,  despatched  me  to  the  Temple  with 
a  paternal  admonition,  that  I  should  never  sufl^r 
myself  to  feel  shame,  for  nothing  but  modesty 
could  retard  my  fortune. 

Vitiated,  ignorant,  and  header,  as  I  was,  I  had 
not  yet  lost  my  reverence  for  virtue,  and  there* 
fore  could  not  receive  such  dictates  without  hor- 
ror; but  however,  was  pleased  with  his  determi- 
nation of  my  course  of  life,  because  he  placed  me 
in  the  waj  that  leads  soonest  from  the  prescribed 
walks  of  discipline  and  education,  to  the  open 
fields  of  hbert^  and  choice. 

I  was  now  in  the  place  where  every  one  catch- 
es the  contagion  of  vanity,  and  soon  began  to 


*  A  Polish  writer,  whose  **  Loflc**  was  fbraerly  keld 
In  ffreat  ertmarkin  ia  this  ooaatry  ■•  well  as  oo  Ihs  cea 
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dimingiiifh  myself  by  soptiismff  and  paradoxes 
I  declared  war  against  all  received  opinions  and 
established  rules,  and  levelled  my  batteries  par- 
ticularly against  those  universal  principles  which 
had  stood  unshaken  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  lite- 
rature, and  are  considered  as  the  inviolable  tem- 
ples of  truth,  or  the  impregnable  bulwarks  of 
science. 

I  applied  myself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  learn- 
ing which  have  filled  the  world  with  doubt  and 
perplexity,  and  could  readily  prxKluce  all  the  ar- 
guments relating  to  matter  and  motion,  time  and 
apace,  identity  and  infinity. 

I  was  et{ually  able  and  equally  willing  to  main- 
tain the  system  of  NeHton  or  Descartes,  and 
favoured  occasionally  the  hypothesis  of  Ptolemy, 
or  that  of  Copernicus.  I  somc'tim(.>8  exalted  ve- 
getables to  sense,  and  sometimes  degraded  ani- 
mals to  mechanism. 

Nor  was  I  less  inclined  to  weaken  the  credit 
of  history,  or  perplex  the  doctrines  of  polity.  I 
was  always  ot  the  party  which  I  heard  the  com- 
pany condemn. 

Among  the  eealots  of  liberty  I  could  harangue 
with  great  copiousness  upon  the  advantages  of 
absolute  monarchy,  the  secrecy  of  its  counsels, 
«nd  the  expedition  of  its  measures;  and  oflen  ce- 
lebrated the  blessings  produced  by  the  extinction 
of  parties,  and  prrclusion  of  debates. 

Among  the  assertors  of  n-gal  authority,  I  ne- 
ver failra  to  declaim  with  republican  warmth 
upon  the  original  charter  of  universal  liberty,  the 
corruption  of  courts,  and  the  folly  of  voUintar}' 
Bubmission  to  those  whom  nature  has  levelled 
with  ourselves. 

I  knew  the  defects  of  every  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  inconveniences  of  every  law.  I 
sometimes  showed  how  much  the  condition  of 
mankind  woiUd  be  improveit,  by  breaking  the 
world  into  pettv  sovereignties,  and  sometimes 
displayed  the  felicity  and  peace  which  universal 
monarchy  would  disuse  over  the  earth. 

To  every  acknowledged  fact  I  found  innume- 
rable objections ;  f(»r  it  was  my  rule,  to  judep  of 
history  only  by  abstracted  probabiliry,  and  there- 
fore I  made  no  scruple  of  bidding  defiance  to  tes- 
timony. I  have  more  than  once  questioned  tho 
existence  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  having 
demonstrated  the  folly  of  erecting  edifices  like 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  I  frequently  hinted  mv 
Busmcion  that  the  world  had  been  long  deceived, 
ana  that  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  travellers. 

It  had  been  happy  for  me  could  T  have  confined 
my  scepticism  to  historical  controversies,  and 
philosophical  disquisitions ;  but  having  now  vio- 
lated my  reason,  and  accustom(*<l  inyorlf  to  in- 
quire not  af\er  proofs  but  objections,  I  had  per- 
plexed tnith  with  falsehood,  till  my  ideas  were 
confused,  my  judgment  embarrassed,  and  my  in- 
tellects distorted.  The  habit  of  considering  eve- 
ry proposition  as  siikc  uncertain,  lefl  me  no  test 
by  which  any  tenet  could  be  tried ;  every  opinion 
presented  both  sides  with  equal  evidence,  *;nd  my 
fallacies  began  to  operate  upon  my  own  mind  in 
more  important  inquiries.  It  was  at  last  the 
■port  of  my  vanity  to  weaken  the  obligations  of 
moral  dutv,  and  efface  the  distinctions  of  good 
and  evil,  till  I  had  deadened  the  sense  of  convic- 
tion, and  abandoned  my  heart  to  the  fluctuations 
of  uncertainty,  without  anchor  and  without  com- 
pAMi  without  eatiafaction  of  curiosity,  or  peace  of 


conscience,  witliout  principles  of  reason,  or  mo- 
tives of  action. 

Such  is  the  ha^rd  of  repressing  the  first  pe?^ 
crptions  of  truth,  of  spreading  for  diversion  the 
snares  of  sophistry,  and  engaging  reason  against 
its  own  determination. 

The  disproportions  of  absurdity  grow  less  and 
less  vi.sible,  aa  we  are  reconciled  by  degrees  to 
the  deformity  of  a  mistress ;  and  falsehood  by 
long  use  is  assimilated  to  the  mind,  as  poison  to 
tlie  body. 

I  had  soon  the  mortification  of  seeing  my  con- 
versation courted  only  by  the  ignorant  or  wicked, 
by  either  boy?  who  were  enchanted  by  novelty, 
or  wretches,  who,  having  long  disobeyed  virtue 
and  reason,  were  now  desirous  of  my  assistance 
to  dethrone  them. 

Thus  alamied,  I  shuddered  at  my  own  comip- 
tion,  and  that  pride  by  which  I  had  been  seduced, 
contributed  to  reclaim  me.  I  was  weary  of  con- 
tinual irresolution,  and  a  perpetual  equipoise  of 
the  mind ;  and  ashamed  of  being  the  favourite  of 
those  who  were  scorned  and  shunned  by  the  reat 
of  matikind. 

I  therefore  retired  from  all  temptation  to  dispntey 
prt'Hcribed  a  new  regimen  to  my  understanding, 
and  resolved,  instead  of  rejecting  all  establishMi 
opinions  which  I  could  not  prove,  to  tolerate 
though  not  adopt  all  which  I  could  not  confute. 
1  forbore  to  heat  my  imagination  with  needless 
controversies,  to  discuss  questions  confessedly 
uncertain,  and  refrained  steadily  from  gratif}-ing 
my  vanity  by  the  support  of  falsehood. 

By  this  method  I  am  at  length  recovered  from 
my  argumental  delirium,  and  find  myself  in  the 
state  of  one  awakened  from  the  confusion  and  tu- 
mult of  a  feverish  dream.  I  rejoice  in  the  new 
^ssession  of  evidence  and  reality,  and  step  on 
Irom  truth  to  truth  with  confidence  and  quiet 
I  am,  Sir,  ^c. 

Pbrtinax. 


Xo.  96.]       Satcrdat,  Feb.  16,  1751. 

Qiro(/  flt  Ptatomis  mvsa  ptrnnmt  vemm, 
(^uod  qui-sque  dttcitf  immtmor  reeordmtmr, 

BOCTHIUS. 

Truth  in  Plutonic  omiinientff  btnlcck'd 
laforced  wc  luve,  uoheediuf  recollecL 

It  is  reported  of  the  Persians,  by  an  ancient 
writer,  that  the  sum  of  their  education  consisted 
in  teaching  youth  to  tide,  to  shoot  with  the  bow, 
and  to  speak  trttth. 

The  bow  and  the  horse  were  easily  mastered, 
but  it  would  have  been  happy  if  we  had  been 
informed  by  what  art**  veracity  was  cultivated, 
and  by  what  preservatives  a  Persian  mind  wae 
securecl  against  the  temptations  to  falsehood. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  the  present  corruption  of 
mankind,  many  incitements  to  forsake  truth,  the 
need  of  palliating  our  own  fauhs,  and  the  con- 
venience of  imposing  on  the  ignorance  or  credu- 
lity of  others,  so  frequently  occur;  so  many  im- 
mediate evils  arr*  to  be  avoided,  and  so  many 
firesent  gratifications  obtained,  by  craft  and  de- 
usion,  that  very  few  of  those  who  are  much  en- 
tangled in  life,  have  spirit  and  constancy  suffi- 
sient  to  support  them  in  the  steady  practice  of 
open  veracity, 
in  order  tliat  all  men  may  be  taught  to  eptak 
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truth,  it  is  neceawuy  that  all  likewise  should 
learn  to  hear  it ;  (ur  no  species  of  falsehood  is 
more  frequent  than  flattery,  to  which  Uie  cow- 
ard is  betrayed  by  fear,  the  dependant  by  inte- 
rest, and  the  friend  by  tenderness.  Those  who 
are  neither  servile  nor  timorous,  are  yet  desirous 
to  bestow  pleasure ;  and  while  unjust  demands 
of  praisu  cuntinue  to  be  made,  there  iiill  always 
be  some  whom  hope,  fear,  or  kindness,  will  dis- 
pose to  pay  them. 

The  guilt  of  falsehood  is  very  widely  extended, 
and  many  whom  their  conscrence  can  scarcely 
charge  with  stooping  to  a  lie,  have  vitiated  the 
morids  of  others  by  tneir  vanity,  and  patronised 
the  vice  which  they  believe  themselves  to  abhor. 

Truth  is,  indeed,  not  often  welcome  for  its  own 
sake ;  it  is  generally  unpleasing  because  contrar}' 
Co  our  wishes  and  opposite  to  our  practice :  and 
as  our  attention  naturally  follows  our  interests, 
we  hear  unwillingly  what  we  are  afraid  to  know, 
and  soon  forget  what  we  have  no  inclination  to 
impress  upon  our  memories. 

For  this  reason  many  arts  of  instruction  have 
been  invented,  by  which  the  relucunce  against 
truth  may  be  overcome ;  and  as  physic  is  given 
to  children  in  confections,  precepts  have  been 
hidden  under  a  thousand  appearances,  that  man- 
kind may  be  bribed  by  pleasure  to  escape  de- 
struction. 

While  the  world  was  yet  in  its  infancy,  Trutli 
came  among  mortals  from  above,  and  Falsehood 
from  below.  Truth  was  the  daughter  of  Jupi- 
ter and  wisdom ;  Falsehood  was  the  progeny  of 
Folly  impregnated  by  the  wind.  They  advanced 
with  equal  coniidcnce  to  seize  the  dominion  of 
the  new  creatkm :  and,  as  their  enmity  and  their 
force  were  well  known  to  the  celestial?,  all  the 
eyes  of  heaven  were  turned  upon  the  contest. 

Truth  seemed  conscious  of  superior  power  and 
Jnster  claim,  and  therefore  came  on  towering  and 
maiesfic,  unassisted  and  alone  ;  Reason  indeed 
always  attended  her,  but  appes[rcd  her  follower, 
lather  than  ooropanbn.  Her  march  was  slow 
and  Mately,  but  her  motion  was  perpetually  pro- 
gressive, and  when  once  she  had  grounded  her 
toot,  neither  gods  nor  men  could  force  her  to 
reurs. 

Falsehood  always  endeavoured  to  ropy  the 
mien  and  attitudes  of  Truth,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  arts  of  mimicry.  She  was  sun* 
rounded,  animated,  and  supported,  by  innume- 
rable legions  of  appetites  and  passions  ;  but, 
Uke  other  feeble  commanders,  was  obliged  often 
to  receive  law  from  her  alii <!s.  Her  motions  were 
sudden,  irregular,  and  violent ;  for  she  had  no 
steadiness  nor  constancy.  She  often  gained 
conquests  by  hasty  incursions,  which  she  never 
hoped  to  keep  by  her  own  strength,  bui  main- 
tained by  the  ndp  of  the  passions,  whom  she  ge- 
nerally round  resolute  and  faitliful. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  antagonists 
met  in  full  opposition.  In  these  encounters, 
Falsehood  always  invested  her  head  with  clouds, 
and  commanded  Fraud  to  place  ambushes  about 
her.    In  her  left  hand  she  bore  tlie  shield  of  Im- 

Gdence,  and  the  quiver  of  Sophistry  rattled  on 
r  shoidder.  All  the  passions  attended  at  her 
call ;  Vanity  clapped  her  wings  before,  and  Ob- 
stinacy supported  her  behind.  Thus  guarded 
and  assistea,  she  sometimes  advanced  against 
Truth,  and  sometimes  waited  the  attack';  but 
always  endeaYound  to  skirmish  at  a  distance, 


perpetually  shifted  her  ground,  and  let  fly  her 
arrows  in  diflerent  directions ;  for  she  certainly 
found  that  her  strength  failed,  whenever  the  eye 
of  Truth  darted  full  upon  her. 

Truth  had  tlie  awtui  atipect  though  not  the 
thunder  of  her  lather,  and  when  tlie  long  cunti« 
nuance  of  the  contest  brought  them  near  to  one 
another,  Faltichoud  let  the  arms  of  Sophistry  full 
from  her  grasp,  and  holding  up  the  slueld  of  Im- 
pudence with  both  her  handb,  shellered  herself 
amongst  Uic  paHsions. 

Truth,  though  she  was  often  wounded,  always 
recovered  in  a  short  time  ^  but  it  was  common 
for  the  slightest  hu^  received  by  Falsehood,  to 
spread  its  malignity  to  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  to  burst  open  again  when  it  seemed  to  hava 
been  curtnl. 

Falsehood,  in  a  short  time,  found  by  cxperi« 
ence  that  her  superiority  consisted  only  in  the 
celerity  of  her  course,  a:id  the  changes  of  her 
posture.  She  therefore  ordered  Suspiaon  to  beat 
the  ground  before  her,  and  avoided  with  great 
care  to  cross  the  way  of  Truth,  who  as  she  never 
varied  her  {mint,  but  moved  constantly  upon  tha 
same  line,  wai^  easily  escaped  by  the  oblique  and 
desultory  movements,  the  quick  retreats,  and  ac- 
tive doubles  which  Falsehood  always  pmctised, 
when  the  enemy  began  to  raise  terror  by  her  ap- 
proach. 

By  this  procedure  Falsehood  every  hour  en- 
croached upon  the  world  and  extended  her  em* 
pire  through  all  climes  and  regions.  Wherever 
she  carried  her  victories  she  left  the  passions  in 
full  authority  behind  her;  who  were  so  well 
pleased  with  command,  that  they  held  out  with 
great  obstinacy  when  Truth  came  to  seize  their 
posts,  and  never  failed  to  retard  her  progress, 
though  they  could  not  always  stop  it ;  they  yield- 
ed at  Inst  with  great  reluctance,  frequent  rallies, 
and  sullen  submission ;  and  always  inclined  to 
revolt  when  Truth  ceased  to  awe  tlicm  by  her 
immediate  presence. 

Truth,  who,  when  she  first  descended  from 
the  heavenly  palaces,  expected  to  have  been  re« 
ccived  by  universal  acclamation,  cherished  with 
kindness,  heard  witli  obedience  and  invited  to 
spread  her  influence  from  province  to  province, 
now  found,  that,  wherever  she  came,  she  must 
force  her  passage.  Every  intellect  was  preclud- 
ed by  Prejudice,  and  every  heart  preoccupied  by 
Passion.  She  indeed  advanced,  but  she  advanced 
slowly  ;  and  often  lost  the  conquests  which  she 
left  behind  her,  by  sudden  insurrections  of  the 
appetites,  that  shook  off  their  allegiance,  and 
ranged  themselves  again  under  the  banner  of 
her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the 
struggle,  for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable ;  yet 
she  was  provoked  to  see  herself  thus  baffled  and 
impeded  by  an  enemy,  whom  she  looked  on  with 
contempt,  and  who  had  no  advantage  but  such 
as  she  owed  to  inconstancy,  weakness  and  arti- 
fice. She,  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  disappoint- 
ment, called  upon  her  father  Jupiter  to  rcstablish 
her  in  tlie  skies,  and  leave  mankind  to  tlie  disor 
der  and  misery  which  they  deserved,  by  submit* 
ting  willingly  to  the  usurpation  of  Falsehood. 

Jupiter  compassionated  the  world  too  much  to 
grant  her  request,  yet  was  willing  to  ease  her 
labours  and  mitigate  her  vexation.  He  com* 
manded  her  to  consult  the  Muses  by  what  me* 
thods  she  might  obtain  an  easier  reception,  and 
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reign  without  the  toQ  of  Iticessant  war.  It  was 
thJn  discovered  that  she  obstructed  her  own  pro- 

frrcss  by  the  scrcrity  of  her  aspect,  and  the  so- 
emnity  of  her  dictutes ;  and  that  men  would 
never  willingly  admit  h<ir,  till  they  ceased  to  fear 
her,  since,  by  giviug  themselves  up  to  Falsehood, 
they  seldom  made  any  sacriBce  of  their  ease  or 
pleasure,  because  she  took  the  shape  that  was 
most  engaging,  and  always  suflcred  herself  to 
bi>  dressi'd  and  painted  by  Desire.  The  Muses 
wove,  in  the  loom  of  Pallas,  a  loose  and  change- 
able robe,  like  that  in  which  Falsehood  captivated 
her  admirers ;  with  tliis  tliey  invested  Truth,  and 
named  her  Fiction.  IShe  now  went  out  aeain  to 
conquer  with  more  success  ;  for  when  she  de- 
manded entrance  of  the  Passions,  t}u*y  often  mis- 
took her  for  Falsehood,  and  delivered  up  their 
charge :  but  when  she  had  once  taken  posses- 
sion, she  was  soon  disrobed  by  Reason,  and 
shone  out,  in  her  original  form,  with  native  efiiil- 
gence  and  resistless  dignity. 


No.  97.)       TuESDAT,  Feb.  19,  1751. 

Fitamda  emlpm  »eaila  nuptimt 
Primmm  M^wiuivcrc,  etgtmmSf  et  dmrnot, 
Hoefemte  derirmta  elmdts 
In  pmlriam  populmmque  fiuzit.  >oa. 

Fruitful  of  crimeii,  this  age  fir^l  ftaio'd 

Their  hapleM  otbpriuf .  an<l  profaned 

The  nuptial  bed ;  from  whence  the  woes. 

Which  varioui  and  unnuuiber'd  roae 

Froui  thii  polluted  fountain  bead, 

O'er  Rome  and  o'er  the  maiona  ipread.       rsANCis. 

The  reader  is  indebted  for  tliis  day*s  entertain- 
ment to  an  author  frof^  whom  the  age  has  re- 
ceived greater  favours,  who  has  eruarged  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  taught  Uie  pas- 
sions to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


^  When  the  "  Spectator*'  was  first  nablished  in 
single  papers,  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  favourite  amusements  of  my  age 
to  recollect  it ;  and  when  I  reflect  on  the  foibles 
of  those  times,  as  described  in  that  useful  work, 
and  compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reigning 
among  us,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  ottener 
take  cognizance  of  the  manners  of  the  better  haif 
of  the  human  species,  that  if  your  precepts  and 
obfler\'ations  he  carried  down  to  posterity,  llie 
Spectators  may  show  to  the  rising  generation 
what  were  the  fashionable  follies  ot  their  grand- 
mothers, the  **  Rambler"  of  their  mothers,  and 
that  from  both  they  may  draw  instruction  and 
warning. 

When  I  rend  those  Spectators  which  took  no- 
tice of  the  misbi>haviour  uf  young  women  at 
church,  by  which  they  vainly  hope  to  attract  ad- 
mirers, I  us(>d  to  pronounce  such  forward  young 
women  Seek-rs,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  by 
a  mark  of  infamy  from  those  who  had  patience 
and  decency  tn  stay  till  they  were  sought. 

But  I  havo  lived  to  see  such  a  change  in  the 
manners  of  women,  that  I  would  now  be  willing 
to  compound  with  them  for  that  name,  although 
I  then  tliought  it  disgraceful  enough,  if  they 
would  deserve  no  worse ;  since  now  Uiey  arc  too 
generally  given  up  to  negligence  of  domestic  bu* 
sinesSyto  idle  nmusements,  and  to  wicked  rackets, 
without  any  settled  view  at  all  but  of  eyiandering 
time. 


In  the  time  of  the  "Spectator,*'  excepting 
sometimes  in  appearance  in  tiie  ting,  soiuetmies 
at  a  good  and  chosen  play,  sooietiuics  on  a  visit 
at  the  house  of  a  grave  relation,  the  young  ladies 
contented  themselves  to  be  found  employ<Ml  in 
domestic  duties ;  for  thc>n  routs,  druma,  bajis,  a»- 
•embhes,  and  such-like  markets ibr  women,  wen 
not  known. 

Modesty  and  diffidence,  gentleness  and  meek- 
ness, were  looked  upon  as  the appfoptiate  virtuis 
and  characteristic  graces  of  tbe  sex.  And  if  a 
forward  spirit  pusheid  itself  into  notice,  it  was  ex^ 
posed  in  print  as  it  deserved. 

The  churches  were  almost  the  only  places 
wliere  single  women  were  to  be  seen  by  stran* 
gers.  Men  went  thither  expecting  to  see  tbcin, 
and  perhaps  too  much  for  ihat  only  purpose. 

But  some  good  oilen  resulted,  buwcver  impro- 
per might  be  their  motives.  Botli  sexes  were  io 
the  way  of  their  dirty.  The  man  roust  be  aban- 
doned, indeed,  who'loves  not  goodness  in  ano- 
ther ;  nor  were  tlie  young  fellows  of  that  age  so 
whoUy  lost  to  a  sense  of  right,  as  pride  and  con- 
ceit have  since  made  them  affect  to  be.  When 
therefore  they  saw  a  fair-one,  wboee  decent  be* 
haviour  and  cheerful  piety  showed  her  earnest  in 
her  first  duties^  they  had  the  less  dotibt,  judginfc 
politically  only,  tliat  she  would  have  a  conscien- 
tious regard  to  her  second. 

With  what  ardour  have  I  seen  watched  ibr,  tbe 
rising  of  a  kneelinjg  beauty ;  and  what  additional 
charms  has  devotion  given  to  her  reoocnmunicat- 
ed  features ! 

The  men  were  often  the  better  for  what  they 
heard.  Even  a  Saul  was  once  foimd  prophesying 
among  the  prophets  whom  he  had  sent  out  to  de- 
stroy. To  a  man  thus  put  into  good  humoor  by 
a  pleasing  object,  religion  itself  looked  more  sunin- 
Me.  The  Men  Seekers  of  the  SpecUtoi^  time 
loved  the  holy  place  ibr  the  object's  sake,  and 
loved  the  object  for  her  suitable  behaviour  in  it. 

Reverence  mingled  with  their  love,  and  they 
thought  that  a  young  lady  of  such  good  princi- 
ples must  be  addressed  only  by  the  man  who  at 
least  made  a  show  of  good  principles^  whether 
his  heart  was  yet  quite  right  or  noL 

Nor  did  the  young  Iady*s  behaviour,  at  any 
time  of  the  service,  lessen  this  reverence.  Her 
eyes  were  her  own,  her  ears  the  preacher>.  Wo- 
men are  always  most  observed  when  they  seem 
themselves  leaht  to  observe,  or  to  lay  out  for  ob- 
servatifin.  The  eye  of  a  respectful  lover  loves 
rather  to  receive  confidence  fiom  the  withdrawn 
eye  of  the  fair-one,  than  to  find  itself  obliged  to 
retreat. 

When  a  younc  gentleman's  affection  was  thus 
laudably  engageu,  he  pursued  its  natural  dictates ; 
keeping  then  was  a  rare,  at  least  a  secret  and 
scandalous  vice,  and  a  wife  was  ttie  snroinit  of 
his  wishefi.  Rejection  was  now  dreaded,  and 
pre-cngagement  apprehended.  A  woman  whom 
he  loved,  he  was  ready  to  think  must  be  admired 
by  all  the  world.  His  fears,  his  nncertamties^ 
increased  his  love. 

Every  inquiry  he  made  into  the  lad/s  domes- 
tic  excellence,  which,  when  a  wife  is  to  be  cho- 
sen, will  surely  not  be  neglected,  confirmed  him 
in  his  choice.  He  opens  his  heart  to  a  common 
friend,  and  honestly  discovera  the  state  of  his  for- 
tune. His  friend  applies  to  those  of  the  young 
lady,  whose  parents,  if  the^r  approve  of  his  p<o- 
pogglfL  disdoM  tf^iH  to  tV^^a"ghUffi 
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She  periiapt  ia  not  an  abaolate  ttimnger  to  the 
pasaion  of  the  joung  gentleman.  HU  eyea,  hia 
aaaiduiUea,  hia  eonatant  atteudtoce  at  a  church, 
whtfher,  till  of  late,  he  uaed  aeldom  to  come,  and 
a  tbouaand  Uttle  obiervancea  that  he  paid  her. 
had  very  probably  first  forced  her  to  regard,  and 
thea  inclined  her  lo  iavour  him. 

I'hat  a  young  lady  ahould  be  in  love,  and  the 
loTe  of  the  young  gentleman  undeclared,  it  a  he- 
terodoxy which  prudence,  and  even  policy,  muat 
not  allou'.  But,  thus  applied  to,  she  ig  aU  resig- 
nation to  her  parents.  Charming  resignation, 
iirhM:h  inclination  opposes  not. 

Her  reUtiooa  applaud  her  for  her  duty;  frienda 
meet,*  points  are  adjusted;  delightful  perturba- 
tiona,  and  hopes,  and  a  few  lover's  feara,  fill  up 


the  tedious  space  till  an  interview  is  granted ;  for 

^ladyl 
lie  pit 


the  young  lady  had  not  made  herself  cheap  at  pub- 


Tlie  time  of  interview  arrivea.  She  is  mo- 
destly reserved;  he  is  not  confident.  He  declares 
his  paasion;  the  consciousness  of  her  own  worth, 
and  his  application  to  her  parents,  take  from  her 
any  doubt  of  his  sincerity ;  and  she  owns  herself 
obliged  to  him  fi>r  his  good  opinion.  The  in- 
quiries of  her  friends  into  his  character,  have 
taught  her  that  hia  good  opinion  deserves  to  be 
valued. 

She  tacitly  allows  of  his  future  visits;  he  re- 
news them ;  the  regard  of  each  for  the  other  is 
confirmed ;  and  when  he  presses  for  the  favour 
of  her  hand,  he  receives  a  d(.*claration  of  an  en- 
tire acquiescence  with  her  duty,  and  a  modest  ac- 
knowledgement of  esteem  for  him. 

He  appliea  to  her  parents  therefore  for  a  near 
day;  and  thinks  himself  under  obligation  to  them 
for  the  cheerful  and  affectionate  manner  with 
which  they  receive  his  agreeable  application. 

With  this  prosjiect  of  future  happiness,  the 
marriage  ia  celebrated.  Gratulations  pour  in 
from  every  quarter.  Parents  and  reUtions  on 
both  sides,  brought  acquainted  in  the  course  of 
the  courtship,  can  receive  the  happy  couple  with 
eountenances  illumined,  and  joynii  hearts. 

The  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends  of  one 
(amily,  are  the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  friends 
of  the  other.  The  two  families,  thus  made  one, 
are  the  worid  to  the  young  couple. 

Thtrir  home  is  the  place  of  their  principal  de- 
light, nor  do  they  ever  occasionally  quit  it  but 
they  find  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  it  aug- 
mented in  pn>portion  to  the  time  of  their  absence 
from  it 

Oh,  Mr.  Rambler,  forgive  the  talkativeness, 
of  an  old  man !  When  I  courted  and  married  my 
Lctitia,  then  a  blooming  beauty,  every  thing 
passed  just  so!  But  how  is  the  case  now?  The 
ladies,  maidens,  wives,  and  widows,  are  engross- 
ed by  pUures  of  open  resort  and  general  entertain- 
ment, which  fill  every  quarter  of  the  metropolis, 
and  being  constantly  frequented,  make  home  irk- 
some Breakfasting-places,  dining-places,  routs, 
drums,  concerts,  balls,  plays,  operaa,  masque- 
rade ibrthe  evening,  and  even  for  all  night;  and 
Uiely,  public  Mies  of  the  goods  of  broken  house- 
keepers, which  the  general  dissoluteness  of  man- 
ners haa  contributed  to  make  very  frequent,  come 
in  as  aiK>ther  seaaonable  relief  to  these  modem 
Cime-killera. 

in  the  summer  there  are  in  eveir  country- 
lown  assemblies;  Tunbridge,  Bath,  Cheltenham, 
Scarborough !  What  expense  of  dress  and  equi- 


page is  required  to  qnalify  the  frequenters  for 
such  emulous  appearance. 

By  the  natural  infection  of  example,  the  lowest 
people  have  places  of  sixpenny  resort,  and  gam- 
ing-tables for  pence.  Thus  servants  are  now  in- 
duced to  fraud  and  dishonesty,  to  support  extra- 
vagance, and  supply  their  losses. 

As  to  the  ladies  who  frequent  those  public 
places,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  show  their  faces 
wherever  men  dare  go,  nor  blush  to  try  who  shall 
stare  most  impudently,  or  who  shall  faugh  loud- 
est on  the  public  walks. 

The  men  who  would  make  good  husbands,  if 
they  visit  those  places,  are  flighted  at  wedlock, 
and  resolved  to  live  single,  except  they  aie  bought 
at  a  very  high  price.  They  can  be  spectators 
of  all  that  passes,  and  if  they  please,  more  thon 
spectatora,  at  the  expense  or  others.  The  com- 
panion of  an  evening,  and  the  companion  for  life, 
require  very  difierent  qualifications. 

Two  thousand  pounds  in  the  last  age,  with  a 
domeatic  wife,  would  so  farther  than  ten  thou- 
sand in  this.  Yet  settlements  are  expected,  that 
often,  to  a  mercantile  man  especially,  sink  a  for- 
tune into  usclessness :  and  pin-money  is  stipu- 
lated for,  which  makes  a  w  ite  independent,  and 
destroys  love,  by  putting  it  out  of  a  man's  power 
to  lay  any  obligation  upon  her,  that  might  en- 
gage gratitude,  and  kindle  afifection.  When  to 
all  this  the  card-tables  are  added,  how  can  a  pru- 
dent man  think  of  marrying  7 

And  when  the  worthy  men  know  not  where  to 
find  wives,  must  not  the  sex  be  left  to  the  fop- 
lings,  the  coxcombs,  the  libertines  of  the  age, 
wlK>m  they  help  to  make  such  7  And  need  even 
these  wretches  marry  to  enjoy  the  conversation 
of  those  who  render  their  company  so  cheap  7 

And  what,  after  all,  is  the  benefit  which  the 
gay  coquette  obtains  by  her  flutters  ?  As  she  is 
approachable  by  every  man  without  requiring, 
I  will  not  say  incense  or  adoration,  but  even  com- 
mon complaisance,  ever}'  fop  treats  her  as  upon 
the  level,  looks  upon  her  light  airs  as  invitations, 
and  is  on  the  watch  to  take  the  advantage :  she 
has  companions,  indeed,  but  no  lovers;  for  love 
is  respectful  and  timorous ;  and  where  among  all 
her  followers  will  she  find  a  husband  ? 

Set,  dear  Sir,  before  the  youthful,  the  gay,  the 
inconsiderate,  the  contempt  as  well  as  tlie  danger 
to  which  they  are  exposen.  At  one  time  or  other, 
women  not  utterly  thoughtless,  will  be  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  your  censure,  and  the  charity  of 
your  instruction. 

But  should  your  expostulations  and  reproofs 
have  no  efibct  upon  those  who  are  far  gone  in 
fashionable  folly,  they  may  be  retailed  from  their 
moutha  to  their  nieces,  (marriage  will  not  oAen 
have  entitled  these  to  daughters.)  when  they, 
the  meteors  of  a  day,  find  themselves  elbowed 
ofif  the  stage  of  vanity  by  other  flutterers ;  for 
the  most  admired  women  cannot  have  many 
Tunbridge,  many  Bath  seasons  to  blaze  in  ; 
since  even  fine  faces,  often  seen,  are  less  regard- 
ed than  new  faces,  the  proper  punishment  of 
showy  girls,  for  rendering  themselves  so  impoli- 
ticly cheap.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  sincere  admirer,  Ace* 


*  This  paper  wu  written  by  Richardson,  the  author  of 
*'  ClariM*,'*  '*  Pamela,**  &c.  and  although  mean  rnd  hack* 
neyed  in  aCyle  nnd  nentiment,  wa«  the  only  p#!Vir  which 
had  a  great  tale  during  the  publication  uf  the  "  ^ambler,** 
in  it*  original  form. 
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but  of  much  leas  estate  he  showed  his  senrices  i 
of  plate,  and  remarked  that  such  things  were, 
indeed,  nothing  better  than  costly  trifles,  but  that 
no  man  must  pretend  to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman 
without  them  ;  and  that  for  his  part,  if  his  estate 
was  smaller,  he  should  not  think  of  enjoying  but 
increasing  it,  and  would  inquire  out  a  trade  for 
his  eldest  son. 

He  has,  in  imitation  of  some  more  acute  ob- 
server than  himself,  collected  a  great  many  shifts 
and  artihcos  by  which  poverty  is  concealed  ;  and 
among  the  ladies  of  small  fortune,  never  foils  to 
Ulk  of  frippery  and  slight  silks,  and  the  conve- 
nience of  a  general  mourning. 

1  have  been  insulted  a  thousand  times  with  a 
catalogue  of  his  pictures,  his  jewels,  and  his  ra- 
rities, which,  thou^  he  knows  the  humble  neat- 
ness of  my  habitaUun,  he  seldom  fails  to  conclude 
by  a  declaration,  that  wherever  he  sees  a  house 
meanly  furnished,  he  despises  the  owner's  taste, 
or  pities  his  poverty. 

This,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  practice  of  Trvphe- 
rus,  by  which  he  has  become  the  terror  of  all  who 
are  less  wealthy  than  himself,  and  has  raised  in- 
numerable enemies  without  rivalry,  and  without 
malevolence. 

Yet  though  all  are  not  equally  culpable  witli 
Tiypherub,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  man 
who  does  not  frequently,  like  him,  indulge  his 
own  pride  by  forcmg  others  into  a  comparison 
with  himself  when  he  knows  the  advantage  is  on 
his  side,  without  considering  that  unnecessarily 
to  obtrude  unpleasin^  ideas,  is  a  species  of  op- 
pression ;  ana  that  it  is  little  more  criminal  to 
deprive  another  of  some  real  advantage,  than  to 
interrupt  that  foigetfulness  of  its  absence  which 
is  the  next  happiness  to  actual  possession. 

1  am,  &c.  EnTROPius. 


Na  99.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  26,  1751. 

Seilieet  imgeniU  mliftuiett  eameordimjuuttis, 

£t  tercai  ttudxi  faidtrn  quitqve  «iii, 
RuMtiruM  agrieolam,  miles  ferm  bella  gtremttm, 

Reetorem  duH^  MVtU  puppit  mmat.  uviD. 

CTongrnial  pawioni  touh  tof  ether  bind, 
And  ryery  calliup  nitngic*  with  iu  kind  { 
Soldier  unites  with  noldier,  awain  with  ■wain, 
The  mariner  with  him  iJiat  roves  the  main. 

r.  LBWIf. 

It  has  been  ordained  by  Providence,  dot  the 
conservation  of  order  in  the  immense  variety  of 
nature,  and  for  the  regular  propagation  of  the  se- 
veral classes  of  life  with  which  the  elements  are 
peopled,  that  every  creature  should  be  drawn  by 
some  secret  attraction  to  those  of  his  own  kind  ; 
and  that  not  only  the  gentle  and  domestic  ani- 
mals which  naturally  unite  into  companies,  or 
cohabit  by  pairs,  should  continue  faiihuil  to  their 
species  ;  but  even  those  ravenous  and  ferocious 
savages  which  Aristotle  obser\'es  never  to  be 
gregarious,  should  range  mountains  and  deserts 
m  search  of  one  another,  rather  than  pollute  the 
world  with  a  monstrous  birth. 

As  the  perpetuity  and  distinction  of  the  lower 
tribes  of  the  creation  require  that  they  should  be 
determined  to  proper  mates  by  some  uniform  mo- 
tive of  choice,  or  some  co^r^nt  principle  of  in- 
■tinct ;  it  is  necessary,  likewise,  that  man,  whose 
wider  capacity  demands  more  gratifications,  and 
who  fedb  in  himself  innumerable  wants,  which  a 
life  of  iblitude  cannot  supply,  and  innumerable 
powvn  to  which  it  caanot  give  employnient, 


should  be  led  to  suitable  enmpanions  by  particiilar 
influence ;  and,  among  manjbeingi  oftbe  tame 
nature  with  hipudf,  he  may  aelect  some  for  inti- 
macy and  tenderness,  and  improve  the  condition 
of  his  existence,  by  supeimodin^  friendship  to 
hunmnity,  and  the  love  o£  individuals  to  that  of  ' 
the  species. 

Other  animals  are  so  formed  tfiat  they  seem 
to  contribute  very  little  to  the  happiness  of  each 
other,  and  know  neither  joy,  rtOr  grie(  nor  love,  ■ 
nor  hatred,  but  as  they  are  urged  by  some  desire 
immediately  subservient  either  to  tiie  support  of 
their  own  lives,  or  to  the  continuation  of  tlieir 
race;  they  therefore  seldom  appear  to  regard 
any  of  the  minuter  discriminations  which  distin* 
guish  creatures  of  the  same  kind  from  one  ano- 
ther. 

But  if  man  were  to  feel  no  incentives  to  kind- 
ness, more  than  his  general  tendency  to  conge- 
nial nature,  Babylon  or  London,  with  all  their 
multitudes,  would  have  to  him  the  desolation  of 
a  wilderness,  his  affections,  not  compressed  into 
a  narrower  compass,  would  vanish,  like  elemental 
flre  in  boundless  evaporation ;  he  would  languish 
in  perpetual  insensibility ;  and  though  he  mi|^ht, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  vigour  of  youth,  amuse  him- 
self with  the  fresh  enjoyments  of  life,  yet^  when 
curiosity  should  cease,' and  alacrity  subside,  he 
would  abandon  himself  to  the  fluctuations  of 
chance,  H-ithout  expecting  help  against  any  ca- 
lamity, or  feeling  any  wisn  for  the  happincaa  of 
others. 

To  love  all  men  is  our  duty,  so  far  as  it  in 
dudes  a  general  habit  of  benevolence,  and  readi- 
ness of  occasional  kindness;  but  to  love  all  equal- 
ly is  inipossible ;  at  least  impossible  without  the 
extinction  of  those  passions  which  now  produce 
all  our  pains  and  all  our  pleasures ;  without  the 
disuse,  if  not  the  abolition,  of  some  of  our  facul- 
ties, and  the  suppression  of  all  our  hopes  and 
fears  in  apathy  and  indifllerence. 

The  necessities  of  our  condition  require  a  thou- 
sand offices  of  tenderness,  which  mere  regard  for 
the  species  will  never  dictate.  Every  man  has 
frequent  grievances  which  only  the  soHcitudc  of 
friendship  will  discover  and  remedy,  and  which 
would  remain  for  ever  unheeded  in  the  mighty 
heap  of  human  calamity,  were  it  only  sarveyed  by 
the  eye  of  ^reneral  benevolence,  equally  attentive 
to  every  misery. 

The  great  community  of  mankind  is,  there- 
fore necessarily  broken  into  smaller  independ- 
ent societies ;  these  form  distinct  interests,  which 
are  too  frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and 
which  they  wh«>  have  entered  into  the  league  of 
particular  governments  falsely  think  it  virtue  to 
promote,  however  destructive  to  the  happiness 
of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Such  unions  are  again  separated  into  subordi- 
nate classes  and  combinations,  and  social  life  is 
perpetually  branched  out  into  minuter  subdi- 
visions, tift  it  terminates  in  the  last  ramification! 
of  private  friendship. 

That  friendship  may  at  once  be  fond  and  last- 
ing, it  has  been  already  observed  in  these  papers, 
that  a  conformit}'  of  inclinations  is  necessary.  No 
man  can  have  much  kindness  for  him  by  whom 
he  does  not  believe  himself  esteemed,  and  no- 
thing so  evidently  proves  esteem  as  imitation. 

That  benevolence  is  always  strongest  whick 
arises  from  participation  of  the  same  pleasures^ 
since  we  tro  naturally  most  vSiog  to  leviso  m 
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our  mindi  the  memory  of  persons,  with  whom 
the  idea  of  enjoyment  is  comiected. 

It  is  commonly,  tbtrefore,  to  lilllo  purpose  that 
any  one  endeavours  to  ingratiate  himBelf  with 
Such  as  ho  cannot  accompany  in  their  amuse- 
ments and  dtremioiia.  Men  have  been  known 
to  rise  to  favour  and  to  fortune,  only  by  being 
skilful  in  the  eports  with  which  their  patron  hap- 
pened to  be  delighted^  by  concurring  with  his 
taste  for  some  particular  species  of  cunosities,  by 
relii^iag  the  same  wine,  or  applaudihg  the  same 
cookeiy. 

Even  those  whom  wisdom  or  virtue  have 
placed  above  regard  to  such  petty  recommenda- 
tions, must  nevertheless  be  gained  by  similitude 
of  manners.  The  highest  and  noblest  enjoy- 
ment of  familiar  life,  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge and  reciprocation  of  sentiments,  must 
always  presuppose  a  disposition  to  the  same  in- 
quiry, and  delight  in  the  same  discoveries. 

With  what  satisfaction  could  the  politician  lay 
his  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  laws,  or  his 
comparison  of  different  forms  of  government,  bo- 
fore  the  chymist,  who  has  never  accustomed  his 
thouffhts  to  any  other  object  than  salt  and  sul- 
phur 7  or  how  could  the  astronomer,  in  explain- 
ing his  calculations  and  conjectures,  endure  the 
coldness  of  a  grammarian,  who  would  lose  sight 
of  Jupiter  and  all  his  satellites,  for  a  happy  ety- 
mology of  an  obscure  word,  or  a  better  explica^ 
tion  of  a  controverted  line  ? 

Every  man  loves  merit  of  the  same  kind  with 
his  own,  when  it  is  not  likely  to  hinder  his  ad- 
vancement or  his  reputation;  for  he  not  only 
best  understands  the  worth  of  those  qualities 
which  ne  labours  to  cultivate,  or  the  usefulness 
of  the  art  which  he  practises  with  success,  but 
always  feels  a  reflected  pleasure  from  the  praises 
whicn,  though  given  to  another,  belong  equally 
to  himself. 

There  is  indeed  no  need  of  research  and  re- 
finement to  discover  that  men  must  generally  se- 
lect their  companions  from  their  own  state  of  life, 
since  there  are  not  many  minds  furnished  for 
great  variety  of  conversation,  or  adapted  to  mul- 
tiplicity of  intellectual  entertainments. 

Tlie  sailor,  the  academic,  the  lawyer,  the  me- 
chanic, and  the  courtier,  have  all  a  cast  or  look 
peculiar  to  their  own  fraternity,  have  fixed  their  at- 
tention upon  the  same  events,  have  been  engaged 
in  af]^irs  of  the  same  sort,  and  make  use  of  allu- 
sions and  illustrations  which  themselves  only  can 
understand. 

To  be  infected  with  the  jargon  of  a  particular 
profession,  and  to  know  only  the  language  of  a 
single  rank  of  mortals,  is  indeed  sufficiently  de- 
spicable. But  as  limits  must  be  always  set  to 
the  excursions  of  the  human  mind,  there  will  be 
sdlne  study  which  every  man  more  zealously  pro- 
secutes, some  darling  subject  on  which  he  is 
principally  pleased  to  converse ;  and  he  that  can 
most  inform  or  best  understand  him,  will  cer- 
tainly be  welcomed  with  particular  ro^nird. 

Such  partiality  is  not  wnollv  to  be  avoided,  nor 
is  it  culpable,  unless  sufTerea  so  far  to  predomi- 
nate as  to  produce  aversion  from  every  other 
kind  of  excellence,  and  to  shade  the  lustre  of  dis- 
similar virtues.  Those,  therefore,  whom  the  lot 
of  life  has  conjoined,  should  endeavour  constantly 
to  approach  towards  the  inclination  of  each  other, 
invigorate  every  motioo  of  concurrent  desire,  and 
fta  every  spariL  oTkiQdrtd  curiosity. 


H  has  been  justly  observed,  that  discord  gentf- 
rally  operates  m  little  things ;  it  is  inflamed  t9 
its  utmost  vehemence  by  contrariety  of  taste, 
oflener  than  of  principles ;  and  might  therefore 
commonly  be  avoided  by  innocem  conformity, 
which,  if  it  was  not  at  first  the  motive,  ought 
always  to  be  the  consequence,  of  indissoluble 
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Omnt  «a/rr  vf  Hum  ridenti  FUe€M$  •mic9 
Tangit,  ei  admismu  eiremmprmc^rdim  hulit. 

rcasius. 

Horace,  with  sly  iwdaiMling  f  race. 
Lau(thM  at  hia  friend,  and  look'd  him  in  the  face  { 
Would  raiae  a  blush  where  aerret  vice  he  fimiBd, 
Aud  tickle  while  he  f  ei^ly  probed  the  w«iiBd. 
With  aeeminf  iiiuoceDce  tlie  crtiwd  befuiled, 
But  made  the  deaperaie  paaaea  when  be  amiled. 

DKTOBK. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
As  very  many  well-disposed  persons,  by  the  un* 
avoidable  necessity  of  their  afiairs,  are  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  totally  buried  in  the  country, 
where  thev  labour  under  the  most  deplorable  ig- 
norance o\  what  is  transacting  among  the  polite 
part  of  mankind,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that, 
as  a  public  writer,  you  should  take  tlie  case  of 
these  truly  compassionablo  objects  under  your 
consideration. 

'  These  unhappy  languishers  in  obscurity  shonld 
be  furnished  with  such  accounts  of  the  employ- 
ments of  people  of  the  world,  as  may  engage 
them  in  their  several  remote  corners  to  a  laucw- 
ble  imitation ;  or,  at  least  so  far  inform  and  pre- 
pare them,  that  if  by  any  ioyfiil  change  of  eitua- 
tion  they  should  be  suddenly  transported  into 
the  gay  scene,  they  may  not  gape,  and  wonder, 
and  stare,  and  be  utterly  at  a  loss  how  to  behave 
and  make  a  proper  appearance  in  it. 

It  is  inconceivable  now  much  the  welfare  of 
all  the  country  towns  in  the  kingdom  might  be 

Sromoted,  if  you  would  use  your  charitslHe  en- 
eavours  to  raise  in  them  a  noble  emulation  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  liisber  life. 

For  this  purpose  you  should  give  a  very  clear 
and  ample  description  of  the  whole  set  of  polite 
ac(]uirements  ;  a  complete  history  of  forms,  fa- 
shions, frolics,  of  routs,  drums,  hurricanes, 
halls,  assemblies,  ridottos,  masquerades,  auc- 
tions, plays,  operas,  puppet-shows,  and  bear- 
gardens ;  of  all  those  delights  which  profitably 
engage  the  attention  of  the  most  sublime  cha- 
racters, and  by  which  they  have  brought  to  such 
amazing  perfection  the  whole  art  and  mystery* 
of  passing  day  ai\er  day,  week  after  week,  and 
year  a(\er  year,  without  the  heavy  assistance  of 
any  one  thing  tliat  formal  creatures  are  pleased 
to  rail  useful  and  necessary. 

In  giving  due  instructions  through  what  stepe 
to  attain  this  summit  of  human  excellence,  you 
may  add  such  irresistible  arguments  in  its  fa- 
vour, as  must  convince  numbers,  who  in  other 
instances  do  not  seem  to  want  natural  under 
standing,  of  the  unaccountable  error  of  supposing 
they  were  sent  into  the  world  for  any  other  pur 
pose  but  to  flutter,  sport,  and  shine.  FoTi  after 
all,  nothing  ran  be  clearer  than  that  an  ever- 
Uating  rwud  of  diveraioB,  wad  the  more  livelj 
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Qvtffwe  Smrmemtmt  imifums 
CMsmriM  md  wuntmtj  nte  vilis  G*lk*  tmlimet.       Jvr* 

Which  noC  Sarmootaf  brook'd  at  Ccmt's  board. 
Nor  f  ror'Uiif  Galba  from  hia  haughty  lord. 

ELPHINSTOIf. 

TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
You  have  often  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
your  readers  an  obsen'atiun  of  more  truth  than 
novelty,  that  hfe  passes  for  the  most  part,  in 
petty  transactions ;  that  our  hours  glide  away 
in  trifling  amusements  and  slight  gratifications ; 
and  that  there  very  seldom  emerges  any  occasion 
that  can  call  forth  great  virtue  or  great  abilities. 

It  very  commonly  happens  that  speculation 
has  no  influence  on  conduct  Just  conclusions, 
and  cosent  arguments,  {brmed  by  laborious  stu- 
dy,  and  diligent  inquiry,  are  often  reposited  in 
the  treasuries  of  memory,  as  gold  in  the  miser's 
chest,  useless  alike  to  others  and  himself.  As 
some  are  not  richer  for  the  extent  of  their  pos- 
sessions, others  are  not  wiser  for  the  multitude 
of  their  ideas. 

You  have  truly  described  the  state  of  human 
beings,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  you  have 
Rocommodated  your  precepts  to  your  descrip- 
tion; whether  you  have  not  generally  consi- 
dered your  readers  as  influenced  bv  the  tragic 
passions,  and  susceptible  of  pain  or  pleasure  only 
from  powerful  agents,  and  from  great  events. 

To  an  author  who  writes  not  lor  the  improve- 
ment of  a  sinele  art,  or  the  establishment  of  a 
controverted  doctrine,  but  equally  intends  the 
advantage,  and  equally  courts  the  perusal  of  all 
the  classes  of  mankind,  nothing  can  justly  seem 
unworthy  of  regard,  by  which  the  pleasure  of 
conversation  may  be  increased,  ana  the  daily 
satisfaction  of  familiar  life  secured  from  interrup- 
tion and  disgust. 

For  this  reason  you  would  not  have  injured 
your  reputation,  if  you  had  sometimes  descended 
to  the  minuter  duties  of  social  beings,  and  en- 
ibrced  the  observance  of  those  little  civilities  and 
ceremonious  delicacies,  which,  inconsiderable  as 
tiiey  may  appear  to  the  man  of  science,  and  difli- 
cult  as  they  may  prove  to  be  detailed  with  dig- 
nit3r.  yet  contribute  to  the  regulation  of  the  world, 
by  facilitating  the  intercourse  between  one  man 
and  another,  and  of  which  the  French  have  sufB- 
ciently  testified  their  esteem,  by  terming  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  them  Sgavoir  vicre, 
the  art  of  living. 

Politeness  is  one  of  those  advantages  which 
we  never  estimate  rightlv  but  by  the  inconveni- 
ence of  its  loss.  Its  inAuence  upon  the  man- 
ners is  constant  and  uniform,  so  that,  like  an 
equal  motion,  it  escapes  perception.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  every  action  are  so  adjusted  to 
each  other,  that  we  do  not  see  where  any  error 
could  have  been  committed,  and  rather  acqui- 
esce in  its  propriety  than  admire  its  exactness. 

But  as  sickness  shows  us  the  value  of  ease,  a 
little  familiarity  with  those  who  were  never 
taught  to  endeavour  the  gratification  of  othere, 
but  regulate  their  behaviour  merely  by  their  own 
will,  will  soon  evince  the  necessity  of  established 
modes  and  (brmalities  to  the  happiness  and 
quiet  of  c«)mmon  life. 

WWom  and  virtue  are  by  no  means  aufTi- 
cienti  witiwat  the  supplemental  laws  of  good« 
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breeding,  to  secure  freedom  from  degenerating 
to  rudeness,  or  self-esteem  from  swelling  into 
insolence  ;  a  thousand  incivilitiet  may  be  com- 
mitted, and  a  thousand  offices  neglected,  wiili- 
oiitany  remorae  of  conscience,  or  reproach  from 
reason. 

The  true  effect  of  genuine  politeness  seems  to 
be  rather  ease  than  pleasure.  The  power  of 
delighting  must  be  conferred  by  nature,  and  can- 
not be  delivered  by  precept,  or  obtained  by  imi> 
tation :  but  though  it  be  the  privileffe  of  a  very 
small  number  to  ravage  and  to  uarm,  eveiy 
man  may  hope  bv  rules  and  caution  not  to  give 

Cain,  and  may,  tnerefbre,  by  the  help  of  good« 
rcedins,  enjoy  the  kindness  of  mankind,  though 
he  should  have  no  claim  to  higher  distinctions. 

The  universal  axiom  in  which  all  complai- 
sance is  included,  and  from  which  flow  all  the 
formalities  which  custom  has  estabUshed  in  ci- 
vilized nations  is,  That  no  man  $haU  give  anjf  fre^ 
ftrence  to  hifiue^f.  A  rule  so  comprehensive  and 
certain,  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  easy  for  the  mind 
to  imaffine  an  incivihty,  without  supposing  it  to 
be  broken. 

There  are,  indeed,  in  every  place,  some  perti* 
cular  modes  of  the  ceremonial  part  of  good- 
breedine,  which  being  arbitrary  and  accidental, 
can  be  Teamed  only  by  habitude  and  conversa- 
tion ;  such  are  the  forms  of  salutation,  the  dif^ 
fercnt  gradations  of  reverence,  and  all  the  adjust- 
ments of  place  and  precedence.  These,  however, 
ma\'  be  oflen  violated  without  oflencc,  if  it  be 
sufficiently  evident,  that  neither  malice  nor  pride 
contributed  to  the  failure ;  but  will  not  atone, 
however  rigidly  obser^'ed,  for  the  tumour  of  in 
solence,  or  petulance  of  contempt 

I  have,  indeed,  not  found  among  any  part  of 
mankind,  less  real  and  rational  compfaieance, 
than  among  those  who  have  passed  their  time  in 
paying  and  receiving  visits,  in  frequenting  public 
entertainments,  in  studying  the  exact  measures 
of  ceremony,  and  in  watching  all  the  variations 
of  fashionable  conrtcfty. 

They  know,  indee<{,  at  what  hour  they  may 
beat  the  door  of  an  acquaintance,  how  many 
steps  they  must  attend  him  towards  the  gate,  and 
what  inter>'al  should  pa.ss  before  bis  visit  is  re- 
turned ;  but  seldom  extend  tlieir  care  beyond  the 
exterior  and  unessential  parts  of  civility,  nor  re- 
fuse their  own  vanity  any  gratification,  howevni 
expensive  to  the  quiet  of  another. 

Trypherus  is  a  man  remarkable  for  splendoui 
and  expense ;  a  man,  that  having  been  originally 
placed  by  his  fortune  and  rank  in  the  first  class 
of  the  community,  has  acquired  that  air  of  dig- 
nity, and  that  readiness  in  the  exchange  of  com- 
pliments, which  courts,  balls,  and  levees,  easily 
confer. 

But  Tryphenis,  without  any  settled  purpofes 
of  malignity,  partly  by  his  ignorance  of  human 
nature,  and  partly  by  the  habit  of  contemplating 
with  great  satisfactirm  his  own  grandeur  and 
riches,  is  hourly  giving  disgust  to  those  whom 
chance  or  expectation  subject  to  his  vanity. 

To  a  man  whose  fortune  confines  him  to  a 
small  house,  he  declaims  upon  the  pleasure  of 
spacious  apartments,  and  the  convenience  of 
cnanging  his  lodging-room  in  different  parts  of 
the  year;  tells  him  that  he  hates  confinement ; 
and  concludes,  that  if  his  chamber  was  less,  ha 
should  never  wake  without  thinking  of  a  prison 

To  Elucretas,  a  man  of  birth  c<iual  to  himself^ 
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and  hurrying  the  better,  is  the  most  important 
end  of  human  life. 

It  is  realW  prodigious,  so  much  as  the  world  is 
improved,  that  there  should  in  these  days  be  per- 
sons  so  i^omnt  and  stupid  as  to  thinli  it  necet- 
Miry  to  misspend  their  time,  and  trouble  their 
heads  about  any  thins  else  than  pursuing  the 
present  fancy  ;  for  what  else  is  worth  uving 
Ibr? 

It  is  time  enough  surely  to  think  of  conse* 
quences  when  they  come ;  and  as  for  tlie  anti- 
quated notKms  of  duty,  they  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  French  NoveL  or  any  book  one  ever 
looks  into,  but  derived  almost  wholly  from  the 
writings  of  author%  who  lived  a  vast  many  ages 
aso ;  and  who,  as  they  were  totally  without  any 
idea  of  those  accomplishments,  which  now  cha- 
racterise people  of  distinction,  have  been  for  some 
time  sinking  apace  into  utter  contempt.  It  docs 
not  appear  that  even  their  most  zealous  admirers, 
for  some  partisans  of  his  own  sort  every  writer 
will  have,  can  pretend  to  say  they  were  ever  at 
one  ridottn. 

In  llie  important  article  of  diversions,  thecere* 
roonial  of  visits,  the  ecstatic  delight  of  unfriendly 
intimaetes.  and  unmeaning  civihties,  they  arc  ab- 
solutely silent.  Blunt  truth,  and  downright  ho- 
nesty, plain  clothes,  staying  at  home,  hard  work, 
few  words,  and  those  unenlivened  with  censure 
or  double  meaning,  are  what  they  recommend  as 
the  ornaments  and  pleasures  of  life.  Little  oaths, 
polite  dissimulation,  tea-table  scandal,  delightful 
mdolence,  the  glitter  of  6nery,  the  triumph  of 
precedence,  the  enchantments  of  flattery,  they 
■eem  to  have  had  no  notion  of,  and  I  cannot  but 
laugh  to  think  what  a  figure  they  would  have 
made  in  a  drawing-room,  and  how  frighted  they 
would  have  looked  at  a  gaming-table. 

The  noble  zeal  of  patriotism  that  disdains 
auUiority,  and  tramples  on  laws  for  sport,  was 
absolutely  the  aversion  of  these  tame  wretches. 

Indeed  one  cannot /liscover  any  one  thing  they 
pretend  to  teach  people,  but  to  be  wise  and  good ; 
acquirements  infinitely  below  the  consideration 
of  persons  of  taste  and  spirit,  who  know  how  to 
spend  their  time  to  so  much  better  purpose. 

Among  other  admirable  improvements,  pray, 
Mr.  Rambler,  do  not  forget  to  enlarge  on  tlie 
very  extensive  benefit  of  playing  at  cards  on  Sun- 
days ;  a  practice  of  such  infinite  use,  that  we  may 
modestly  expect  to  see  it  prevail  universally  in 
all  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

To  persons  of  fashion,  the  advantage  is  obvi* 
ous;  because,  as  for  some  strange  reason  or 
other,  which  no  fine  gentleman  or  fine  lady 
has  yet  been  able  to  penetrate,  there  is  neither 
pUy,  nor  masquerade,  nor  bottled  conjurer,  nor 
any  other  thing  worth  living  for,  to  be  had  on  a 
Sunday  ;  if  it  were  not  for  the  charitable  assist- 
ance of  whist  or  bragg,  the  genteel  part  of  man* 
kind  must,' one  day  in  seven,  necessarily  suffer  a 
total  extinction  of  being. 

Nor  are  the  persons  of  high  rank  the  only  gain- 
era  by  so  salutary  a  custom,  which  extends  its 
5i)od  influence,  in  some  degree,  to  the  lower  or- 
ers  of  people  ;  but  were  it  ouite  general,  how 
much  better  and  happier  woula  the  world  be  than 
it  is  even  now  7 

It  is  hard  upon  poor  creatures,  be  they  ever  so 
mean,  to  deny  them  those  enjoyments  and  liber- 
ties which  are  equally  open  for  alL  Yet  if  serv- 
aaU  were  Um^  tofo  to  church  on  thie  day, 


spend  some  part  of  it  in  reading  or  receiving  in* 
struction  in  a  family  way,  and  the  rest  in  mere 
friendly  conversation,  the  poor  wretches  would  * 
infallibly  take  it  into  their  heads,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  be  sober,  modest,  diligent,  and  faith- 
ful to  their  masters  and  mistresses. 

Now  surely  no  one  of  common  prudence  or 
humanity  would  wish  their  domestics  infected 
with  sucn  strange  and  primitive  notions,  or  laid 
under  such  unmerciful  restraints:  all  which  may, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  prevented  by  the  preva" 
lence  of  the  good»humoured  fashion,  that  I  would 
have  you  recommend.  For  when  tne  lower  kind 
of  people  see  their  betters,  with  a  truly  laudable 
spirit,  msultinff  and  flying  in  the  face  of  those 
rude,  ill-bred  dictators,  piety  and  the  laws,  they 
are  thereby  excitrd  and  admonished,  as  far  as 
actions  can  admonish  and  excite,  and  taught  that 
thev  too  have  an  equal  right  of  setting  them  at 
defiance  in  such  instances  as  their  particular  ne- 
cessities and  inclinations  may  require ;  and  thus 
is  the  lihertv  of  the  whole  human  speaes  mighti^ 
ly  improved  and  enlarged. 

In  short,  Mr.  Rambler,  by  a  faithful  repre^senU* 
ation  of  the  nuitiberless  benefits  of  a  modish  life^ 
you  will  have  done  your  part  in  promoting  what 
every  body  seems  to  confess  the  true  purpose  of^ 
human  existence,  perpetual  dissipation. 

By  encouraging  people  to  employ  their  whole 
attention  on  trifles,  and  make  amusemept  their 
sole  study,  you  will  teach  them  how  to  avoid 
msny  very  uneasy  reflections. 

All  the  sofl  feelings  of  humanity,  tne  sympa^ 
thies  of  friendship,  all  natural  temptations  to  the 
care  of  a  fkmily,  and  soliatude  about  the  good 
or  ill  of  others,  with  the  whole  train  of  domestic 
and  social  afllections,  which  create  such  daily 
anxieties  and  embarrassments,  will  be  happily 
stifled  and  suppressed  in  a  round  of  perpetual 
delights ;  and  all  serious  thoughts,  but  particu- 
larly tliat  of  heret{fUr.  be  banished  out  of  the 
world  ;  a  most  perplexing  apprehension,  nut 
luckily  a  most  groundless  one  too,  as  it  is  so 
very  clear  a  case,  that  nobody  ever  dies. 
I  am,  &c« 

Chabikssa.* 
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MtUaimhtg  JMUm  HH  rcl  HymeiHm  mmati, 
£t  Myaia  Ceer9fim  Ccrnf  pmtU  afL       auk  f . 

Alu !  dr«r  Sir,  yoa  try  ia  vaia, 

ImpoMihilitiei  to  nin ; 

No  Im;«  nrom  CorsH:**!  rank  Jiilca, 

Hyblcaa  honey  cm  prodoca.  r.  lewis 


Stk, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Having  by  several  years  of  continnal  sfodf 
treasured  in  my  mind  a  irreat  number  of  princi* 
pies  and  ideas,  and  obtained  by  frequent  ex- 
ercise the  power  of  applying  them  with  pro* 
priety,  and  combininfr  tnem  with  readiness,  1 
resolved  to  quit  the  university,  where  I  consider* 
ed  mvseJf  as  a  gem  hidden  in  the  mine,  and  to 
mingfe  in  the  crowd  of  public  life.  I  was  na« 
turally  attracted  by  the  company  of  those  who 
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were  of  the  same  age  with  myself;  and,  finding 
that  m?  academical  gravity  contributed  ven'  little 
to  my  reputation,  applied  mv  faculties  to  Jocula- 
rity and  burle!H|ue.  Thus,  ni  a  short  time,  T  had 
heated  my  imagination  to  such  a  state  of  activity 
a  lid  ebullition,  that  upon  every  occasion  it  fumed 
away  in  burata  of  wit,  and  evaporations  of  gave- 
ty.  I  became  on  a  sudden  the  idol  of  the  coffee- 
house, was  in  one  winter  solicited  to  accept  the 
presidentship  of  live  clubs,  was  draggc>d  by  vio- 
lence to  e\ery  hew  play,  and  quoted  in  every 
controversy  upon  theatrical  merit ;  was  in  every 

Eublic  place  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  hum- 
le  auditors,  who  retailecT  in  other  places  of  re^ 
sort  my  maxims  and  my  jests,  and  was  boasted 
as  their  intimate  and  companion  by  many,  who 
had  no  other  pretensions  to  my  aci]uaintance, 
than  that  they  nad  drank  chocolate  in  tlie  same 
room. 

You  will  not  wonder,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  I 
mention  my  success  with  some  appearance  of 
triumph  and  elevation.  Perhaps  no  kind  of  su- 
(>enority  is  more  Hattering  or  alluring  than  that 
which  IS  conferred  by  the  powers  of  conversa- 
tion, by  extemporaneous  sprightliness  of  fanc]^', 
copiousness  of^  language,  and  fertility  of  senti- 
ment In  other  exertions  of  genius,  the  greater 
part  of  the  praise  is  unknown  and  nnenjoyed ; 
the  writer,  mdeed,  spreads  his  reputation  to  a 
wider  extent,  but  receives  little  pleasure  or  ad- 
vantage from  the  diffusion  of  his  name,  and  only 
obtains  a  kind  of  nominal  sovereignty  over  nv 
gions  which  pay  no  tribute.  The  colloquial  wit 
has  always  his  own  radiance  reflected  on  him- 
self, and  cnjjoys  all  the  pleasure  which  he  be- 
stows ;  he  finds  his  power  confessed  by  every 
one  that  approaches  him,  sees  friendsliip  kin- 
dling with  rapture,  and  attention  swelling  into 
praise. 

The  desire  which  every  man  feels  of  import- 
ance and  esteem,  is  so  much  gratifiod  by  fimling 
an  assembly,  at  his  entrance,  bri^tcned  with 
gladness  and  hushed  with  expe^Ution,  that  the 
recollection  of  such  distinctions  can  scarcely  fail 
to  be  pleasing  whensoever  it  is  innocent.  And 
my  conscience  does  not  reproach  nie  with  any 
mean  or  criminal  efforts  ot  vanity;  since  I  al- 
ways employed  my  influence  on  the  side  of  vir- 
tue, and  never  sacrificed  mv  umlerstanding  or 
my  religion  to  the  pleasure  of  applause. 

There  were  many  whom  either  tlie  desire  of 
enjoying  my  pleasantry,  or  the  pride  of  being 
Uiou'ght  to  enjoy  it,  brought  often  into  my  corn- 
pan  v  :  but  1  was  caressed  in  a  particular  nianner 
by  Di^mochares,  a  gentleman  of  large  estate,  and 
a'hberal  disposition.  Mv  fortune  being  by  no 
m^ans  exuberant,  inclineJ  me  to  be  pleased  with 
a  friend  who  was  willing  to  be  entertained  at  his 
own  charge.  I  became  by  daily  invitations  ha- 
bituated to  his  table,  and,  as  he  believed  mv  ac- 
quaintance necessary  to  the  character  of"  ele- 
gance, which  he  was  desirous  of  estahlisbini;,  I 
lived  in  all  the  luxury  of  affluence,  without  ex- 
pense, or  dependence,  and  passed  my  life  in  a 
perpetual  reciprocation  of  pleasure,  with  men 
Drought  together  by  similitude  of  accomplish- 
ments, or  desire  of  improvement 

But  all  power  has  its  sphere  of  activity,  be- 
yond which  it  produces  no  eflect.  Deinochares 
DeiBff  called  by  his  affair*  into  the  country,  ima- 
giaed  that  he  should  increase  his  popularity  by 
coming  araong  his  neighboms  •oconpuueil  by  1 


a  man  whose  abilities  were  so  generally  allowed. 
The  report  presently  spread  through  hah'  the 
country  that  Democliares  was  arrived,  and  had 
brouglit  with  him  the  celebrated  Hilarius,  by 
whom  such  merriment  would  be  excited,  as  had 
never  been  enjoyed  or  conceived  before.  I  knew, 
indeed,  the  purpose  for  which  I  was  invited, 
and,  as  men  do  not  look  diligently  out  for  po» 
sible  miscarriages,  was  pleased  to  find  myscll 
courted  upon  principles  of  interest,  and  consi- 
dered as  capable  of^  reconciling  factions,  com- 
posing feuds,  and  uniting  a  whole  province  ia 
socialhappiness. 

Afler  a  tew  davs  spent  in  adjusting  his  dnroee* 
tic  regulations,  t>emocharc8  invited  all  the  gen- 
tlemen of  his  neighbourhood  to  dinner,  and  did 
not  forget  to  hint  how  much  my  presence  was 
expected  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  feast 
He  informed  me  what  prejudices  my  reputation 
had  raised  in  my  favour,  and  representee  the  sa- 
tisfaction with  which  he  should  see  me  kindle  up 
the  blaze  of  merriment,  and  should  remark  the 
various  effects  that  my  fire  would  have  upon  such 
diversity  of  matter. 

This  declaration,  by  which  be  mtended  to 
auicken  my  vivacity,  filled  me  with  solicitude.  I 
felt  an  ambition  of  shining  which  I  never  knew 
before ;  and  was  therefore  embarrassed  with  an 
unusual  fear  of  disgrace.  I  passed  the  night  m 
planning  out  to  myself  the  conversation  of  the 
coming  day;  recollected  all  my  topics  of  raiDery, 
proposed  proper  subjects  of  ridicule,  prepared 
smart  rephes  to  a  thousand  questions,  accommo- 
dated answers  to  imaginary  repartees,  and  fonn* 
cd  a  magazine  of  remarks,  apophthegms,  tales^ 
and  illustrations. 

The  morning  broke  at  last  in  the  midst  eT 
these  busy  meditations.  I  rose  with  the  palpita- 
tions of  a  champion  on  the  day  of  combat ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  my  efTortii,  found  my  spirits 
sunk  under  the  weight  of  expectation.  The 
company  soon  afler  began- to  drop  m,  and  erery 
one,  at  his  entrance,  was  introduced  to  Hilariu9. 
What  conception  the  inhabitants  of  this  region 
had  formed  of  a  wit,  I  cannot  yet  discover ;  but 
observed  that  they  all  seemed,*  afler  the  regular 
exchange  of  compliments,  to  turn  away  msap- 
pointed ;  and  that  while  we  waited  for  dinner, 
they  cast  their  eyes  first  upon  me  and  then  upon 
each  other,  like  a  theatrical  assembly  waiting  for 
a  show. 

From  the  uneasiness  of  this  situation,  1  was 
relieved  by  the  dinner;  and  as  every  attention 
was  taken  up  by  the  bu»iiness  of  the  hour,  1 
sunk  quietly  to  a'level  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. But  no  sooner  were  the  dishes  removed, 
than,  instead  of  cheerful  confidence  and  fitmiliar 
prattle,  a  universal  silence  again  showed  their 
expectation  of  some  unusual  performance.  My 
friend  endeavoured  to  rouse  them  by  healths  anti 
questions,  but  they  answered  him  with  great 
brevity,  and  immediately  relapsed  into  their  forw 
mer  taciturnity. 

I  had  waite<l  in  hope  of  some  opportunity  to 
divert  them,  but  could  find  no  pass  opened  lor  a 
single  sally ;  and  who  can  be  merry  without  an 
object  of  mirth  ?  Afler  a  few  faint  e'ffbrts,  which 
prciduced  neither  applause  nor  opposition,  I  was 
content  to  mingle  with  the  mass,  to  put  round  the 
glass  in  silence,  and  solace  myself  with  my  own 
contcmjilations. 
My  liiend  lookod  roood  hinz   tbt  gootti 
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stared  at  one  another :  and  if  now  and  then  a 
tew  syllables  were  uttered  with  timidity  and 
hesitation,  tlicre  waa  non6  ready  to  make  any 
reply.  All  our  fuciiltiea  wore  frozen,  and  every 
minute  took  away  from  our  caixicity  ot'pleasijig, 
and  diaposilion  to  be  pleased.  Thua  passed  the 
hours  to  wiiich  so  lAuch  happiness  was  decreed; 
the  hours  wiiich  had,  by  a  kind  of  open  procla- 
mation, been  devoted  to  wit,  to  mirth,  and  to 
Uilarius. 

At  la«t  tlie  night  came  on,  and  the  necessity  of 
parting  freed  us  from  tlie  persecutions  of  each 
other.  1  heard  them  as  tliey  walked  along  the 
court,  nmrmuriog  at  the  losis  of  the  day,  and  in- 
quiring whctlier  any  man  wtould  pay  a  second 
visit  to  a  house  haunted  by  a  wit  7 

Democbares,  whose  benevolence  is  greater 
than  bis  penetration,  having  Hattcred  his  hopes 
with  the  secondary  honour  whicli  he  was  to  gain 
by  my  sprightliness  and  cl«igaiice,  and  the  atteo> 
tion  with  which  he  should  be  followed  for  a  per- 
pctuiil  banquet  of  gayety,  was  not  able  to  con- 
ceal his  vexation  and  resentment,  nor  would  ea- 
sily be  convinced,  that  1  had  not  sacrificed  his  in- 
terest to  sullenness  and  capcica,  and  studiously 
endeavoured  to  disgust  his  guests,  and  suppress- 
ed my  powers  of  delighting,  in  obstinate  and 
premeditated  silence.  I  am  informed  that  the 
reproach  of  their  ill  reception  is  divided  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  country  between  us ;  some  be- 
mg  of  opinion  that  my  triend  is  deluded  by  an 
impostor,  who,  though  he  has  found  some  art  of 
gaining  his  favour^  is  afraid  to  speak  before  men 
of  more  penetration ;  and  others  concluding,  that 
I  think  only  London  the  proper  theatre  of  my 
abilities,  and  disdain  to  exeit  my  genius  for  the 
praise  of  rustics. 

I  believe^  Mr.  Rambl^,  that  it  has  sometimes 
happened  to  otliers,  who  have  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  to  be  celebrated  for  wits,  to  fall  under 
the  same  censures  upon  the  like  occasions.  I 
hope,  therefore^  that  you  will  prevent  any  mia- 
represcntatious  of  such  failures,  bv  remarking 
that  invention  is  not  wholly  at  the  conimand 
ol'  iu  possessor;  that  the  irawer  of  pleasing  is 
vciy  often  obstructed  by  the  desire ;  that  all 
expectation  lessens  surprise,  vet  son^e  surprise 
is  necessary  to  gayety ;  and  that  those  who  de- 
sire to  partake  ol*  the  pleasure  of  wit  must  con- 
tribute to  i^  production,  since  the  mind  stag- 
nates without  external  ventilation,  and  that  effer- 
vescence of  the  fancy,  which  Hashes  into  tran- 
sport, can  be  raised  only  by  the  infusion  of  dis- 
similar ideas. 


Ka  102,]     Saturday,  Marcb  9,  1751. 

Iptti  fWfM  mtHdau  Imkimtmr  ttimpt*  mMu 
/fan  MteuB  Mcjlumtn :  iuqu€  tnim  eimntert  /wneii, 
i\>e  UriM  kmra  poUM ;  sed  wt  tmda  imptlliinr  wMdm^ 
Vrgttur^mt  prit  vrnitnte^  mrgttiime  priortm^ 
Temptra.  tie  fugiumt  pur  iter  ^  pmriierqu€  atfummtur. 

OTIO. 


With  coiuUat  moCkm  m  the  momeota  flide, 

B«hold  io  niMbig  Ufe  the  roUisf  tide. 

For  none  can  atera  by  art,  or  atop  by  power, 

The  dowiof  ocean,  or  the  fleetlnf  hour ; 

But  wave  by  wave  parau'd  arrivea  on  ahore, 

And  each  impeird  behind  Impela  before : 

8o  tioie  on  time  rerolvinf  we  deacry ; 

So  minutea  follow,  and  ao  BinutM  fly.         Ei^ramsTOH. 

*LiFK,"  Bt^jB  Seneca,  *'i8  a  voyage,  in  the  pro- 
ipess  of  winch  w«  ut  pmetuaily  cotnging  our 


scenes:  we  first  leave  childliood  behind  ns,  than 
youth,  then  the  years  of  ripened  manhood,  then 
the  better  and  more  pleasing  part  of  oUl  age.** 
The  perusal  of  this  passage  having  excited  in 
me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the  state  of  man, 
the  incessant  fluctuation  of  his  wishes,  the  gra* 
dual  change  of  his  disposition  to  all  external 
objects,  and  the  thoughtlessness  with  which  he 
floats  along  the  stream  of  time,  1  sunk  into  a 
sl^nlbcr  amidst  my  mcdiutions,  and,  on  a  sud* 
den,  found  my  ears  filled  with  the  tumult  of 
labour,  the .  shouU  of  alacrity,  the  shrieks  of 
ahirm,  the  whistle  of  winds,  and  the  dash  of 
waters. 

My  Astonishment  for  a  time  repressed  my  cu- 
riosity ;  but  soon  rccoverinf^  myself  so  far  as  to 
inquire  wliitlier  we  were  goins,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  such  clamour  and  confusion,  1  was 
told  that  we  were  launching  out  into  the  ocean 
qftifei  that  we  had  already  passed  the  streights 
of  infancy,  in  which  multitudes  had  perished, 
some  by  the  weakness  and  fragihty  of  their  ves- 
sels, and  more  by  the  folly,  perverseness,  or  ne- 
gligence, of  those  who  undertook  to  steer  them  ; 
and  that  we  were  now  on  the  main  sea,  aban- 
doned to  the  winds  and  billows,  without  an^ 
oilier  means  of  security  than  the  care  of  the  pi- 
lot, whom  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  chooso 
among  great  numbers  that  offered  thev  direction 
and  assistance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eagerness ; 
and  first  turning  my  eyes  behind  me,  saw  a 
stream  flowing  through  flowery  islands,  which 
every  one  that  sailed  along  seemed  to  behold 
with  pleasure:  but  no  sooner  touched,  than  the 
current,  wiiich,  though  not  noisy  or  turbulent, 
was  yet  irresistible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond 
theso  islands  all  was  darkness,  nor  could  any  of 
the  passengers  describe  the  shore  at  which  ho 
first  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  each  side,  was  an  expanse 
of  waters  violently  agitated,  and  cotered  with 
so  thick  a  mist,  that  Die  most  perspicacious  eve 
could  see  but  a  little  wav.  It  appeared  to  be 
full  of  rocks  and  whirlpools,  for  many  sunk  un- 
expectedly Y^hile  they  were  courting  the  gale 
with  full  sails,  and  insulting  those  whom  Uiey 
had  Icfl  behind.  So  numerous,  indeed,  were 
tlie  dangers,  and  so  thick  the  darkness,  that  no 
caution  could  confer  security.  Yet  there  were 
many,  who,  by  false  intelligenqe,  betrayed  their 
followers  into  whirlpools,  or  by  violence  pushed 
tliose  whom  they  found  in  their  way  against  the 
rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  insurmount* 
able ;  but  though  it  was  impossible  to  sail  against 
it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that  was  once  passed, 
yet  it  was  not  so  violent  as  to  allow  no  oppor- 
tunities for  dexterity  or  courage,  since,  though 
none  could  retreat  back  from  danger,  yet  they 
might  often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

h  was,  however,  not  very  common  to  steer 
with  much  care  or  prudence;  for  by  some  uni- 
versal infatuation,  every  man  appeared  to  think 
himself  safe,  though  he  saw  lus  consorts  every 
moment  sinking  round  him ;  and  no  sooner  had 
the  waves  dosM  over  them,  than  their  fate  and 
their  misconduct  were  forgotten;  the  voyage 
was  pursued  with  the  same  jocund  confidence; 
every  man  congratulated  himself  upon  the  sound- 
ness of  his  vessel,  and  believed  hunself  able  to 
stem  the  whirlpool  in  which  his  fhend  was  twaU 
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lowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocks  on  which  he  was 
dashed ;  nor  was  it  often  observed  tliat  the  sight 
of  a  wreck  made  any  roan  change  liis  course ; 
if  he  turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  forgot 
the  rudder,  and  left  himself  again  to  the  dispel 
of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from  indif- 
ference or  from  weariness  of  their  present  con- 
dition; for  not  one  of  those  wlio  thus  rushed 
uffon  destruction,  iailed,  wlien  he  was  sinking, 
to  call  loudly  upon  his  associates  for  that  help 
which  could  not  now  be  given  him  ;  and  many 
spent  their  last  momenu  in  cautioning  othere 
against  the  folly  by  which  thev  were  intercepted 
in  the  midst  of'their  course.  Their  benevolence 
was  sometimes  praised,  but  their  admonitions 
were  unregarded. 

The  vessels  in  which  we  had  embarked  being 
confessedly  unequal^  to  the  turbulence  of  the 
stream  of  fife,  were  visibly  impaired  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage  ;  so  tliat  every  passenger  was  cer- 
tain, that  how  long  soever  he  mi^hl,  by  favour- 
able accidents,  or  by  incessant  vigilance,  be  pre- 
served, he  must  sink  at  last 

This  necessity  of  perishing  mi^ht  have  been 
expected  to  sadden  tJie  gay,  and  mtimidatc  the 
daring,  at  least  to  keep  the  melancholy  and  ti- 
morous in  perpetual  torments,  and  hinder  them 
from  any  enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifi- 
cations which  nature  ufiered  them  as  the  solace 
of  their  labours ;  yet  in  effect,  none  seemed  Ices 
tp  expect  destruction  than  those  to  whom  it  was 
most  dreadful ;  the^  all  had  the  art  of  conci>aI- 
iog  their  danger  (rom  themselves;  and  those 
who  knew  their  inability  to  bear  the  sight  of  the 
terrors  that  embarrassed  their  way,  took  care 
never  to  look  forward,  but  found  some  amuse- 
ment fir  the  present  moment,  and  generally 
entertained  themselves  by  playing  with  Hope^ 
who  was  the  constant  associate  of^Uie  voyage  of 
life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promise,  even 
to  those  whom  she  favoured  most,  wa?,  not  that 
they  should  escape,  but  that  they  should  sink 
last ;  and  with  this  promise  every  one  was  satis- 
fied, though  he  laughed  at  the  vest  for  seeming 
to  believe  it  Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked 
the  credulity  of  her  companions ;  for,  in  propor- 
tion as  their  vcsauls  grew  leaky,  she  redoubled 
her  assurances  of  safety  ;  and  none  wen;  more 
busy  in  making  provisions  for  a  long  voyage, 
than  tliey  whom  all  but  themselves  saw  likely  to 
perish  soon  by  irreparable  dcc-av. 

In  the  midst  of  ♦ic  current  of  life  was  the  /fw// 
iff  Inleniperanrtf  a  dreadful  whirlpool,  interspersed 
with  rocks, of  w'.jch  the  pointed  ciags  were  con- 
cealed und-.T  waiter,  anu  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Ease  spread  couchi-s  of  re- 
pose, and  with  shades,  where  Pl-asure  warbled 
tJie  souff  of  invitation.  Within  sight  of  these 
rocks  all  who  sailed  on  the  ocean  of  life  must 
necei>sarily  pass.  Reason,  indeed,  was  always 
at  hand  to  steer  the  passengers  through  a  nar- 
row outlet  by  which  they  might  escape;  but 
very  few  could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remon- 
strances, be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  into  her 
hand,  without  stipulating  that  she  shontd  ap- 
proach so  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that 
they  might  solace  themselves  with  a  shot  t  enjoy- 
ment otthat  delicious  rejrion,  after  which  they 
always  determined  to  pursue  their  coarse  with- 
§fA  ftAy  otlicr  deviatioD. 


Reason  was  too  ofVen  prevailed  upon  so  far 
by  these  promises,  as  to  venture  her  charge  with- 
in the  eddy  of  the  gulf  of  Intemperance,  where 
indeed,  the  circumvolution  was  weak,  but  yet 
interrupted  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  drew'  it, 
by  insensible  rotations,  towards  tiie  centre.  She 
then  repented  her  temeritVi  and  with  all  her  force 
endeavoured  to  retreat ;  but  the  draught  of  the 
gulf  was  generally  too  strong  to  be  overcome  ; 
and  the  passenger,  having  danced  in  circles  with 
a  pleasing  and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  last  over- 
wnelmed  and  lost  Those  few  whom  Reason 
was  able  to  extricate,  generally  suflcred  so 
many  shocks  upon  the  points  which  shot  out 
from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that  they  were  un- 
able to  continue  tlieir  course  with  the  same 
strength  and  facility  as  before,  but  floated  alon^ 
timorously  and  feebly,  endangered  by  every 
hrccxe,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of  the  wa- 
ter, till  they  sunk,  by  sIqw  degrees,  after  long 
struggles,  and  innumerable  expedients,  always 
repiiring  at  their  own  folly,  and  warning  others 
against  tlie  first  approach  of  tlie  gulf  of  Intem- 
perance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to  repair  the 
breaches  and  stop  tlic  leaks  qf  the  vessels  which 
had  been  shattered  on  the  rocks  of  Pleasure. 
Many  appeared  to  have  great  confidence  in 
their  skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved 
b^  it  from  sinking,  who  baa  received  only  a 
single  blow ;  but  I  remarked  tliat  few  rcsseln 
lasted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired,  nor 
was  it  found  that  th^"  artists  themselves  contsmied 
afloat  longer  than  those  who  had  least  of  their 
as>iRtance. 

The  only  advantage  which  in  the  ▼orage  of 
life,  the  cautious  had  above  the  negligent,  was, 
that  they  sunk  later,  and  more  suddenly!  for 
they  passed  forward  till  they  had  sometimes 
seen  all  those  in  whose  company  th^'V  had  is- 
sued from  the  streights  of  infancy,  perish  in  the 
way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  "a  cross  breeze, 
without  the  tod  of  resistance,  or  Ae  angcrifih  of 
expectation.  But  such  as  had  of\en  fiillen 
against  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  commonly  sub- 
sided by  sensible  degrees,  contended  long  with 
the  encroaching  waters,  and  harassedthem^rlve? 
by  lalKXirs  that  scarce  Hope  herself  could  flatten 
with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  varions  fate  of  the 
multitude  about  me,  I  was  suddenly  alarmed 
with  an  admonition  from  some  imknown 
Power :  "  Gaze  not  idly  upon  others,  wh^n 
thou  thyself  art  sinking.  AVhence  is  thi» 
thoughtless  tranquillity,  when  thou  and  they 
are  equallv  endangered  P  I  looked,  and  s«'ein«j 
the  gulf  of  Intemperance  before  me,  started  and 
awaked. 
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Are  wor»hipped  there,  and  feor'd  for  what  tbejrkiMnr. 
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CraiosiTT  is  one  of  the  permanent  and  certain 
characteristics  of  a  vigorous  intell*»ct  Every  ad- 
vance into  knowle^e  opens  new  prospects,  and 
p-oduces  new  incitenients  to  further  procress. 
All  tlie  ailainraents  poosible  in  our  present  stato 
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are  evidently  inadequate  to  our  capacities  of  en- 

{'oymeiit;  conqucflt  serves  no  purpose  hut  that  of 
undling  ambition,  discovery  has  no  effect  but  of 
rai?in/;  expectation ;  the  gratification  of  one  de- 
sire encourages  another;  and,  after  all  our  la- 
bount,  studi  s,  and  inquiries,  we  are  continually 
at  the  same  distance  fiom  the  completion  of  our 
schemes,  have  still  some  wish  importunate  to  be 
satisfied,  and  some  faculty  restless  and  turbulent 
for  want  of  its  enjoyment. 

The  dosire  of^knowledge,  though  often  ani- 
mated by  extrinsic  and  adventitious  motives, 
seems  on  many  occasions  to  operate  without 
subordination  to  any  other  principle;  we  are 
eager  to  see  and  hear,  without  intention  of  re- 
ferring our  observations  to  a  further  end ;  we 
climb  a  mounlain  for  a  prospect  of  the  plain; 
we  run  to  the  strand  in  a  storm,  that  "we  may 
contemplate  the  agitation  of.  the  water;  we 
range  from  city  to  citv,  though  we  profess  nei- 
ther architecture  nor  fortification  ;  we  cross  seas 
only  to  view  nature  in  nakedness,  or  magnifi- 
cence in  ruins;  we  are  equally  allured  by  no- 
velty of  every  kind,  by  a  desert  or  a  palace,  a 
cataract  or  a  cavern,  by  every  thing  rude  And 
every  thing  poliMhod,  every  thing  ffreat  and 
every  thing  little  ;  we  do  not  see  a  Oiicket  but 
with  some  temptation  to  enter  it,  nor  remark  an 
insect  flying  before  us  but  with  an  inclination  to 
pursue  it. 

This  passion  is,  perhaps,  regularly  heightened 
in  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the  mmd  are  elc- 
va.ed  and  enlarged.  Lucan  therefore  introduces 
Cassar  speaking  with  dignity  suitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  his  designs  and  the  extent  of  his 
capacity,  when  he  declares  to  tlic  hiirh-priest  of 
Kgypt,  that  he  has  no  desire  equalfy  powerful 
with  that  of  finding  tlie  orii;in  of  the'  Nile,  and 
t!iat  he  would  quit  all  the  projects  of  the  civil 
war  for  a  sight  of  those  fountains  which  had 
been  so  long  concealed.  And  Homer,  when  he 
would  fumi»h  the  Sirens  with  a  temptation,  to 
which  his  hero,  renowned  for  wisdom,  might 
yield  M'ithout  disgrace,  maki^s  them  declare, 
that  none  ever  departed  from  them  but  with  in- 
crease of  knowledge. 

There  is,  indeed,  scarce  any  kind  of  ideal  ac- 
quirement which,  may  not  be  applied  to  some  use, 
or  which  may  not  at  least  gratify  pride  with  oc- 
casional su|>erionty;  but  whoever  attends  the 
motions  of  his  own  mind  will  find,  that  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  an  object,  or  the  first  start  of 
a  question,  his  inclination  to  a  nearer  view,  or 
more  accurate  di^us<<ion,  precedes  all  thoughts 
of  profit,  or  of  competition ,  and  that  his  desires 
take  wing  by  instantaneous  impulse,  though  their 
flight  may  be  invigorated,  or  tneir  efforts  renew- 
ed, by  subsequent  considerations.  The  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity  rather  frees  us  from  uneasi- 
ness than  confers  pleasure ;  we  are  more  pained 
by  ignorance  than  delighted  by  instruction.  Cu- 
riosity is  the  thirst  of  the  soul ;  it  inflames  and 
torments  us,  and  makes  us  taste  every  thing  with 
ioy,  however,  otherwise  insipid,  by  which  it  may 
be  quenched. 

It  is  evident  that  the  earliest  searchers  after 
knowledge  must  have  proposed  knowledge  only 
as  their  reward  ;  and  that  science,  though  per- 
haps the  nursling  of  interest,  was  the  daughter 
of  curiosity:  for  who  can  believe  that  they  who 
first  watched  the  course  of  the  stars,  foresaw  the 
use  of  their  discoveries  to  the  (kcilitation  of  com- 
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'  merce,  or  the  roenauration  of  time  7  They  wer« 
delighted  with  the  splendour  of  the  nocturnal 
skies,  they  found  that  the  lights  changed  their 
places ;  what  the^  admired  they  were  anxious  to 
understand,  and  m  time  traced  their  revolutions. 

There  are  indeed,  beings  in  the  form  of  men, 
who  appear  satisfied  with  thjeir  intellectual  poa- 
sessionrt,  and  seem  to  live  without  desire  of^en- 
larging  their  conceptions ;  before  whom  the 
woild  passes  without  notice,  and  who  are  equally 
unmoved  by  nature  or  art 

This  negligence  is  sometimes  only  the  tempo- 
rary eflect  of  a  predominant  passion  ;  a  lover 
finds  no  inclination  to  travel  any  path,  but  that 
which  leads  to  the  habitation  of  nis  mistress  ;  a 
trader  can  pay  little  attention  to  common  occurs 
rences,  when  his  fortune  is  endangered  by  a 
storm.  It  is  frc()uently  the  consequence  of  a 
total  immersion  in  sensuality;  corporeal  plea- 
sures may  be  indulged  till  the  memor}'  of  every 
other  kind  of  happiness  is  obliterated ;  the  mind, 
long  habituated  to  a  lethargic  and  quiescent  state, 
is  unwilling  to  wake  to  the  toil  of  thinking;  and 
though  she  may  sometimes  be  disturbed  by  the 
obtrusion  of  new  ideas,  shrinks  back  again  to 
ignorance  and  rest 

^ut,  indeed,  if  we  except  th^m  to  whom  the 
continual  task  of  procuring  the  supports  of  life 
denies  all  opportunities  ofdeviation  from  their 
own  narrow  track,  the  number  of  such  as  live 
without  the  ardour  of  inquiry  is  very  small, 
though  many  content  themselves  witn  cheap 
amusements,  and  waste  their  lives  in  researchea 
of  no  importance. 

There  is  no  snare  more  dangerous  to  busy  and 
excursive  minds,  than  the  cobwebs  of  petty  in- 
quifHtiveneiis,  which  entangle  them  in  trivial 
employments  ond  minute  studies,  and  detain 
them  m  a  middle  state,  between  the  tediousnesi 
of  total  inactivity,  and  the  futile  of  laborious 
efforts,  enchant  them  at  once  with  ease  and  no- 
velty, and  vitiate  them  with  the  luxury  of  learn- 
ing The  necessity  of  duiiif[  something,  and  tho 
fear  of  undertaking  much,  smks  the  historian  to 
a  genealogist,  the  philosopher  to  a  journalist  ot 
the  weather,  and  the  mathematician  to  a  con- 
structor of  dials. 

It  is  happy  when  those  who  cannot  content 
themselves  to  be  idle,  nor  resolve  to  be  industri- 
ous, are  at  least  employed  without  injury  to 
others ;  but  it  seldom  nappens  that  we  can  con- 
tain ourselves  long  in  a  neutral  state,  or  forbear 
to  sink  into  vice,  when  we  are  no  longer  soaring 
towards  virtue. 

Nugaculus  was  distinguished  in  his  earlier 
years  by  an  uncommon  liveliness  of  imagination, 
quickness  of  sagacity,  and  extent  of  knowledge 
when  he  entered  ipto  life,  he  applied  himseL 
with  particular  inouisitiveness  to  examine  the 
various  motives  of^  human  actions,  the  compli- 
cated influence  of  mingled  afllections,  the  differ- 
ent modifications  of  interest  and  ambition,  and 
the  VArious  causes  of  miscarriage  and  success 
both  in  public  and  private  affairs. 

Though  his  friends  did  not  discover  to  what 
purpose  all  these  observations  were  collected,  or 
how  Nugaculus  would  much  improve  his  virtue 
or  his  fortune  by  an  incessant  attention  to  changes 
of  countenance,  bursts  of  inconsideratioii,  sallies 
of  passion,  and  all  the  other  casualities  by  which 
he  used  to  trace  a  character,  yet  they  could  not 
deny  the  study  of  human  nature  to  be  worthy  of 
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a  wise  man ;  they  therefore  flattered  his  Tanttv, 
applauded  hia  discoveries,  and  listened  with  sub- 
missive modesty  to  his  lixtures  on  the  uncertain- 
ty of  inclination,  the  weakness  of  resolves,  and  the 
instability  of  temper,  to  his  account  of  the  various 
motives  which  a^tate  the  mind,  and  his  ridicule 
of  the  modem  dream  of  a  ruling  passion. 

Such  was  the  first  incitement  of  Nugaculus  to 
a  close  inspection  into  the  conduct  of  mankind. 
He  had  no  mterest  in  view,  and  therefore  no  de- 
sign of  supplantation:  ho  had  no  malevolence, 
and  therefore  detoctca  faults  without  any  inten- 
tion to  expose  tliem ;  but  having  once  found  the 
art  of  ongoing  his  attention  upon  others,  be  liad 
no  inchnation  to  call  it  back  to  himself,  but  has 
passed  his  time  in  keeping  a  watcliful  eye  upon 
every  rising  character,  and  lived  upon  a  small 
estate  witlu»ut  any  thought  of  increasing  it 

He  is,  by  continual  application,  become  a  ge- 
neral master  of  secret  history,  and  can  give  an 
account  of  the  intrigues,  private  marriages,  com- 

Eetitions,  and  stratagems  of  half  a  century.  He 
nows  the  nnoftgages  upon  every  num*s  estate, 
the  terms  upon  which  every  speiidthrifl  raise.') 
his  money,  the  real  and  reputed  fortune  of  every 
lady,  the  jointure  stiinilated  by  every  contract, 
and  the  expectations  of  every  tamiiy  from  maid- 
en aunts  and  childless  acquaintances.  He  can 
relate  the  economy  of  every  house,  knows  how 
much  one  man's  cellar  is  robbed  by  his  butler, 
and  the  land  of  another  underlet  by  Lis  steward; 
he  can  tell  where  the  maiior-hoi^e  is  falling, 
though  large  sums  are  yearly  paid  for  repairs; 
and  where  the  tenants  are  felliiig  woods  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner. 

To  obtain  all  this  intelligence,  he  is  inadvert- 
ently guilty  of  a  thousand  acts  of  treachery.  He 
sees  no  man's  servant  without  draining  him  of  his 
trust ;  he  enters  no  family  without  flattering  the 
children  into  discoveries ;  he  is  a  perpctuiQ  spy 
upon  the  doors  of  his  neighbours;  and  knows,  by 
long  experience,  at  whatever  distance,  the  looks 
of  a  creditor,  a  borrower,  a  lover,  and  a  pimp. 

Nugaculus  is  not  ill-natured,  and  therefore  his 
industry  has  not  hitherto  lieen  very  mischievous 
to  others,  or  dangerous  to  himself:  but  since  ho 
cannot  enioy  this  knowledge  but  by  discovering 
it,  and,  if  he  had  no  other  motive  to  loquacity,  is 
obliged  to  traffic  like  the  chymists,  and  purchase 
one  secret  with  another ;  he  is  every  day  more 
hated  as  he  is  more  known  ;  for  he  is  considered 
by  ^reat  numbers  as  one  that  has  their  fame  and 
their  happiness  in  his  power,  and  no  man  can 
much  love  him  of  whom  he  lives  in  fear. 

Thus  has  an  intention,  innocent  at  first,  if  not 
laudable,  the  mtention  of  regulating  his  own  be- 
l^aviour  by  the  experience  ot  others,  by  an  acci- 
dental declension  to  minuteness,  betrayed  Nuga^ 
cuius,  not  only  to  a  foolish,  but  vicious  waste  of  a 
liftf  which  might  have  been  honourably  pasiied  in 
public  services,  or  domestic  virtues.  He  has  lost 
his  original  intention,  and  given  up  his  mind  to 
employments  that  engross,  but  do  not  improve  it 
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Noaa  e'er  nijeou  hjrperbolei  of  praite. 

TuK  apparent  insufficiency  of  every  individual  to 
kit  own  happinaM  or  safety,  compels  us  to  seek 


from  one  another  assistance  and  support  The 
'  necessity  of  joint  efforts  for  tlie  execution  of  any 
great  or  extensive  design,  the  variety  of  powers 
disseminated  in  the  species,  and  the  proportion 
between  the  defects  and  excellences  of  different 
persons,  demand  an  interchange  of  help,  and 
communication  of  intelligence,  and  by  frt|quent 
reciprocations  of  beneficence  unite  mankind  in 
society  and  friendship. 

If  it  can  be  imagmcd  that  there  ever  was  a 
timo  when  the  inh^itants  of  any  country  were 
in  a  state  of  equality,  without  dk<tuiction  of  rank, 
or  peculiarity  of  possebHiuns,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that  every  man  was  tlien  loved  in  pro- 
portion as  ho  could  contribute  by  his  stren/;th. 
or  his  skill  to  the  supply  of  natural  wants  ;  there 
was  then  little  room  fur  peevish  dislike,  or  ca- 
pricious favour ;  the  affection  admitted  into  the 
heart  was  rather  esti^em  than  tenderness ;  and 
kindness  was  only  purchased  by  benefits.  But 
when  by  force  or  policy,  by  wisdom  or  by  for- 
tune, property  and  superiority  were  introduced 
and  established,  so  that  niaiu'  were  condemned 
to  labour  for  the  aupport  of*^  a  few,  then  they 
whoise  passions  swelled  above  their  wants,  na- 
turally laid  out  their  superfluities  upon  pleasure , 
and  those  who  could  not  gain  friendship  by  ne- 
cessary offices,  endeavoured  to  promote  theii 
interest  by  luxurious  gratifications,  and  to  create 
needs,  which  they  might  be  courted  to  supply. 

llie  desires  of  mankind  are  much  more  nume 
rous  than  their  attainments,  and  the  capacity  of 
imagination  much  larger  than  the  actual  enjoy- 
ment Multitudes  are  therefore  unsatisfied  with 
their  allotment ;  and  he  that  hopes  to  improve 
his  condition  by  the  favour  of  aootner,  and  either 
finds  no  room  for  pic  exertion  of  creat  qualities, 
or  perceives  himtelf  excelled  by  nis  rivals,  will, 
by  other  expedients,  endeavour  to  become  agree- 
able where  he  cannot  be  important,  and  learn,  by 
degrees,  to  number  the  art  of  pleasing  among 
the  nioet  useful  studies,  and  most  valuable  ac- 
quisitions. 

^  This  art,  like  others,  is  cnltivated  in  propor- 
tion to  its  usefulness,  and  will  always  flourish 
most  where  it  is  most  rewarded ;  for  tliis  reason 
we  find  it  practised  with  great  assiduity  under 
absolute  governments,  where  honours  and  riches 
are  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  whom  all  endea- 
vour to  propitiatp,  and  who  soon  becomes  so 
much  accustomed  to  ctunpliance  and  officious- 
ness,  as  not  easily  to  find,  in  the  most  delicate 
address,  that  novelty  which  is  necessary  to  pro- 
cure attention. 

It  is  discovered  by  a  very  few  experiments, 
that  no  man  is  much'  pleaded  with  a  compaiii(»n, 
who  docs  not  incrca.«e,  in  some  respect,  his  fond- 
ness of  himsulf ;  and  therefore,  he  that  wishes 
rather  to  be  led  forward  to  prosperity  by  the  gen- 
tle hand  of  favour,  than  to  force  his  way  by  la- 
bour and  nwrit,  must  consider  with  more  care 
how  to  display  his  patron*s  excellences  than  his 
own  ;  that  whenever  he  approaches,  he  may  fill 
the  iinairination  with  pleasing  dreams,  and  cnave 
away  disgust  and  weariness  by  a  perpetual  suc- 
cession of  delightful  imugos. 

This  may,  indeed,  sometimes  be  effected  by 
turning  the  auention  ufton  advantages  which  are 
really  possessed,  or  upon  prospects  which  reason 
spreacls  before  hope ;  for  whoever  can  deserve 
or  require  to  be  courted,  has  generally,  cither 
from  nature  or  from  fortune,  gif&,  which  he  may 
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review  with  Mttiafaction,  and  of  wliidi,  when  he 
is  artfully  recalled  to  the  contemplation,  he  will 
Beldoin  be  displeased. 

But  those  who  have  once  degraded  their  an- 
dcrstanding  to  an  application  onl^  to  the  paa* 
sions,  and  who  have  learned  to  derive  hopelrom 
any  other  sources  than  industry  and  virtue,  eeU 
doi'ii  nMain  dignity  and  magnanimity  suflicient  to 
defend  them  affalnst  the  constant  recurrence  of 
tempution  to  falsehood.  lie  that  is  too  desirous 
to  bo  loved,  will  soon  learn  to  Hatter,  and  when 
he  has  exhausted  all  the  variations  of  honest 
praise,  and  can  delight  no  longer  with  the  civi- 
lity uf  truth,  he  will  invent  new  topics  of  pane- 
syric,  and  break  out  into  rantures  at  virtues  and 
Beauties  conferred  by  himself. 

The  drudgeries  of  dependence  would,  indeed, 
be  airgravated  by  hopelessness  of  success,  if  no 
indulgence  was  allowed  to  adulation.  He  that 
will  obstinately  confine  his  patron  to  hear  only 
the  commendations  which  hedeeervea,  will  soon 
be  forced  to  give  way  to  others,  that  regale  him 
with  more  compass  of  music.  The  greatest 
human  virtue  bears  no  proportion  to  human 
vanity.  We  always  think  ourselves  better  than 
we  arc,  and  are  generally  desirous  that  others 
should  think  us  still  hotter  than  we  think  our- 
selves. To  praise  us  for  actions  or  dispositions 
which  deserve  praise,  is  not  to  confer  a  benefit, 
but  to  pay  a  tribute.  We  have  always  preten- 
sions to  fame,  which,  in  our  own  hearts,  we 
know  to  be  disputable,  and  which  we  are  desire 
ou«  to  strengthen  by  a  new  suffrage  ;  we  have 
always  hopes  which' we  suspect  to  be  fallacious, 
and  of  which  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every  con- 
firmation. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  proper  to  make  the  first  ap- 
proaches under  the  conduct  of  truth,  and  to  se- 
cure credit  to  future  encomiums,  by  such  praise 
as  may  be  ratified  by  the  conscience ;  but  the 
mind  once  habituated  to  the  lusciousness  of  eu- 
locY,  becomes,  in  a  short  time,  nice  and  fastidi- 
ou9\  and  like  a  vitiated  palate,  is  incessantly  call- 
ing for  higher  gratifications. 

It  is  scarcely  credible  to  what  degree  discern- 
ment may  be  dazzled  by  the  mist  of  pride,  and 
wisdom  infatuated  by  the  intoxication  of  flattery; 
or  how  low  the  genius  may  descend  by  siicces- 
sive  gradations  of  servilitv,  and  how  swilUy  it 
may  fall  down  the  precipice  of  falsehood.  No 
man  can,  indeed,  observe,  without  indignation, 
on  what  names,  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  the  utmost  exuberance  of  praise  has  been 
lavished,  and  by  what  hands  it  has  been  bestowed. 
It  has  never  yet  been  found,  that  the  tyrant,  the 

Elunderer,  the  oppressor,  the  most  hateful  of  the 
ateful,  the  most  profligate  of  the  profligate,  have 
^een  denied  any  celebrations  which  they  were 
willing  to  purchase,  or  that  wickedness  and  folly 
have  not  round  correspondent  flatterers  through 
all  their  subordinations,  except  when  they  have 
been  associated  with  avarice  or  poverty,  and 
have  wanted  either  inclination  or  ability  to  hire  a 
panegyrist. 

As  there  is  no  character  so  deformed  as  to 
fright  away  from  it  the  prontitutes  of  praise, 
tliere  is  no  degree  of  encomiastic  veneration 
which  pride  has  refused.  The  emperors  of  Rome 
Buffered  themselves  to  be  worstiipped  in  their 
lives  with  altars  and  sacrifices ;  and  in  an  age 
more  enlightened,  the  terms  peculiar  to  the 
praise  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  Beingi  have 


been  applied  to  wretches  whom  it  was  the  re- 
proach of  humanity  to  number  among  men;  and 
whom  nothing  but  riches  or  power  hindered 
those  thst  read  or  wrote  their  deification,  from 
hunting  into  the  toils  of  justice,  as  disturbers  of 
thepeace  of  nature. 

There  arc,  indeed,  many  among  the  poetical 
flatterers,  who  must  be  resigned  to  infamy  with- 
out vindications,  and  whom  we  most  confess  to 
have  deserted  the  cause  of  virtue  for  pay :  they 
have  committed,  against  full  conviction,  the 
crime  of  obliterating  the  distinctioos  between 
good  and  evil,  and,  instead  of  opposing  the  en- 
croachments of  vice,  have  incited  her  progress, 
and  ceU-brated  her  conquests-.  Bat  tliere  is  a 
lower  class  of  sycophants,  whose  understanding 
has  not  made  them  capable  of  equal  goilt.  Every 
man  of  high  rank  is  surrounded  with  numbers, 
who  have  no  other  rule  of  thought  or  action,  than 
his  maxims  and  his  conduct ^  whom  the  honoar 
of  being  numbered  among  his  acquaintance  re- 
conciles to  all  his  vices,  and  all  his  absurdities ; 
and  who  easily  persuade  themselves  to  esteem 
him,  l>y  whose  regard  they  consider  themselves 
as  distingaished  uid  exalted. 

It  is  dangerous  for  mean  minds  to  ventore 
themselves  within  the  sphere  of  greatness.  8tn- 
pidity  is  soon  bUnded  by  the  splendour  of  wealth, 
and  cowardice  is  easily  fettered  in  the  shackles 
of  dependance.  To  solicit  patronage,  is,  at  least, 
in  the  event,  to  set  virtue  to  sale.  Pfone  can  be 
pleased  without  praise,  and  few  can  be  praised 
without  falsehooa ;  few  can  be  assiduous  with- 
out servility,  and  none  can  be  servile  withovt 
corruption. 


No.  105.]     TucflDAT,  March  19, 1751. 


h^pmitu,  it  c^em  mmgumfut  aipidime  duett        nr 

Vsin  nan  mm  bewllmiif,  lo«apric«)  reaifesd 
Iwpeird  by  puuoo,  aod  whh  folly  bUsd. 

I  WAS  lately  considering,  among  other  objeds  of 
speculation,  the  new  attempt  of  a  imieerfs/  rt" 
giBter,  an  office  in  which  every  man  may  lodge  an 
account  of  his  superHuities  and  wants,  of  what* 
ever  he  desires  to  purchase  or  to  sell.  My  ima- 
gination soon  presented  to  me  the  latitude  to 
which  this  design  may  be  extended  by  integrity 
and  industry,  and  the  advantages  which  may  fale 
justly  hoped  from  a  general  mart  of  intelligence, 
when  once  its  reputation  shall  be  so  established, 
that  neither  reproach  nor  fraud  sliall  be  feared 
from  it;  when  an  appUcation  to  it  shall  not  be 
censured  as  the  last  resource  of  desperation,  nor 
its  informations  suspected  as  the  fortuitous  sug- 
gestions of  men  obliged  not  to  appear  ignorant. 
A  place  where  every  exuberance  may  be  dis- 
charged, and  every  deficiencv  supplied ;  where 
every  lawful  passion  may  find  its  gratifications, 
and  every  honest  curiosity  receive  satisfaction ; 
where  the  stock  of  a  nation,  pecuniary  and  in- 
tellectual may  be  brought  together,  and  where 
all  conditions  of  humanity  may  hope  to  find  re- 
lief, pleasure,  and  accommodation;  must  equally 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  merchant  and  phihn 
sopher^  of  him  who  mineles  in  the  tumult  of  btr 
siness,  and  him  who  only  lives  to  amuse  himseir 
with  the  various  employments  and  pursuit*  oC 
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othen.  Nor  will  it  be  an  aninstnicting  tchool  to 
the  greatest  inaBters  of  method  and  despatch,  if 
such  multiplicity  can  be  preserved  from  embar- 
rassment, and  such  tumult  from  .inaccuracy. 

While  I  was  concerting  this  splendid  project, 
and  filling  my  thoughts  with  its  regulations,  its 
conToniences,  its  variety,  and  its  consequences, 
1  sunk  gradually  into  slumber:  but  the  same 
images,  though  less  distinct,  still  continued  to 
float  upon  my  fancy.  1  perceived  myself  at  the 
gate  ot  an  immense  edifice,  where  innumerable 
multitudes  were  passing  without  confusion : 
every  face  on  which  I  fixed  my  eyes,  seemed 
settled  in  the  contemplation  of  some  important 
purpose,  and  every  foot  was  hastened  by  eager- 
ness and  expectation.  I  followed  the  crowd 
without  knowing  whither  I  should  be  drawn, 
and  remained  a  while  in  the  unpleasing  state  of 
an  idler,  where  all  other  beings  wore  busy,  giv- 
ing place  every  moment  to  those  who  had  more 
importance  in  their  looks.  Ashamed  to  stand 
ignorant,  and  afraid  to  ask  questions,  at  last  I 
•aw  a  lady  sweeping  by  me,  whom,  by  the  quick- 
ness of  lier  eyes,  the  agility  of  her  steps,  and  a 
mixture  of  levity  and  impatience,  I  knew  to  be 
ray  long-loved  protectress,  Curiosity.  *'  Great 
goddess,"  said  I,  **  may  thy  votary  be  permitted 
to  implore  thy  favour;  if  thou  hast  been  my  di- 
tocirass  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason ;  if  I  have 
followed  thee  through  the  maze  of  life  with  inva- 
riable fidelity ;  if  I  have  turned  to  every  new  call, 
and  quitted  at  thy  nod  one  pursuit  for  another ; 
if  I  have  never  stopped  at  the  invitations  of  for- 
tune, nor  forgotten  tliy  authority  in  the  bowers 
of  pleasure ;  iiilbrm  me  now  whither  Chance  has 
conducted  me." 

•*  Thou  art  now,"  replied  the  smiling  power, 
"  in  the  presence  of  Justice  and  of  Truth,  whom 
the  father  of  gods  and  men  has  sent  down  to 
register  the  demands  and  pretensions  of  man- 
kind, that  the  world  may  at  last  be  reduced  to 
order,  and  that  none  maj^  complain  hereafler  of 
being  doomed  to  tasks  for  which  they  are  un- 
quahfiod,  of  possessing  faculties  for  which  they 
cannot  find  employment,  or  virtues  that  languish 
unobserved  for  want  of  opportunities  to  exert 
them,  of  being  enaimbered  with  superfluities 
which  the^  would  willirfgly  resign,  or  of  wast- 
ing away  m  desires  which  ought  to  be  satisfied. 
Justice  is  now  to  examine  e\erv  man's  wishes, 
and  Truth  is  to  record  them ;  let  us  approach, 
and  observe  the  progress  of  this  great  trans- 
action." 

She  then  moved  forward,  and  Truth,  who 
knew  her  among  the  most  faithful  of  her  fol- 
lowers, beckoned  her  to  advance,  till  we  were 
placed  near  the  seat  of  Justice.  The  first  who 
required  the  assistance  of  the  offiee,  came  for- 
ward with  a  slow  pace,  and  tumoirr  of  dignity, 
and  shaking  a  weighty  purse  in  his  hand,  de- 
manded to  be  registered  by  Tnith,  as  the  Mie- 
eenas  of  the  present  age,  the  chief  encourager  of 
literaij  merit,  to  whom  men  of  learning  and 
wit  might  apply  in  any  exigence  or  distress  with 
certainty  m  succour.  Justice  very  mildly  in- 
quired, whether  he  had  calculated  the  expense 
of  such  a  declaration  7  Whether  he  had  been 
informed  what  number  of  petitioners  would 
•warm  about  him?  Whether  he  could  distii)- 
goish  idleness  and  negligence  from  calamity,  os- 
tentation from  knowledge,  or  vivacity  from  wit  ? 
T»  theio  quMtioii*  ha  ■owned  not  wiell  provicted 


with  a  reply,  but  repeated  his  desire  to  be  record- 
ed a  patron.  Justice  then  oflt?rcd  to  register  his 
proposal  on  these  conditions,  that  he  should 
never  suffer  himself  to  be  flattered;  that  he 
should  never  delay  an  audience  when  he  had 
nothing  to  do;  and  that  he  should  never  en- 
courage followers  without  intending  to  reward 
them.  These  terms  were  too  hard  to  be  accept- 
ed ;  for  what,  said  be,  is  the  end  of  patronage, 
but  the  pleasure  of  reading  dedications,  holding 
multituoes  in  suspense,  and  enjoying  their 
hopes,  theit  fears,  and  their  anxiety,  flattering 
them  to  assiduity,  and,  at  last,  dismissing  them 
for  impatience?  Justice  heard  his'contc^ssion, 
and  ordered  his  name  to  be  posted  upon  the 
gate  among  cheats  and  robbers,  and  pnbiic 
nuisances,  which  all  were  by  that  notice  warned 
to  avoid. 

Another  required  to  be  made  known  as  the 
discoverer  of  a  new  art  of  education,  by  which 
langua^^es  and  sciences  might  be  taught  to  all 
capacities,  and  all  inclinations,  without  fear  of 
punishment,  pain  of  confinement,  loss  of  any  part 
of  the  gay  mein  of  ignorance,  or  any  obstruction 
of  the  necessary  progress  in  dress,  dancing,  or 
cards. 

Justice  and  Truth  did  not  trouble  this  great 
adept  with  many  inquiries ;  but  finding  his  ad- 
dress awkward  and  his  speech  barbarous,  or- 
dered him  to  be  registeied  as  a  tall  fellow  who 
wanted  employment,  and  might  serve  in  any 
post  where  tne  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
was  not  reonired. 

A  man  ota  very  grave  and  philosophic  aspect, 
required  notice  to  be  given  of  his  intention  to  set 
out,  a  certain  day,  on  a  submarine  \<oyage,  and 
of  his  willingness  to  take  in  passengers  for  no 
nriore  than  double  the  price  at  which  they  might 
sail  above  water.  His  desire  was  granted,  and 
he  retired  to  a -convenient  stand,  in  expectation 
of  filling  his  ship,  and  growing  rich  in  a  short 
time  by  the  secrecy,  safety,  and  expedition  of 
the  passage. 

Another  desired  to  sdvertise  the  cnrioua,  that 
he  had,  for  the  advancement  of  tnie  knowledge, 
contrived  an  optical  instnimcnt,  by  which  those 
who  laid  out  tnpir  industry  on  memorials  of  the 
changes  of  the  wind,  might  observe  the  direction 
of  the  weathercocks  on  the  hitherside  of  the 
lunar  world. 

Another  wished  to  he  known  as  the  author  of 
an  invention,  by  which  citirs  or  kingdoms  might 
be  made  warm'  in  B-intor  by  a  single  fire,  a  ket- 
tle, and  pipe.  Another  had  a  vehicle  by  which  a 
man  might  bid  defiance  to  floods,  and  continue 
floating  in  an  inundation,  witliout  any  inconve- 
nience, till  the  water  should  subside.  Justice 
considered  these  projr^s  as  of  no  importance 
but  to  their  authors,  and  therefore  scarcely  con- 
descended to  examine  them  ;  but  Truth  refused 
to  admit  them  into  the  register. 

Twenty  different  pretenders  came  in  one  hour 
to  give  notice  of  a  universal  medicine,  by  which 
all  diseases  might  be  cured  or  prevented,  and  life 
protracted  beyond  the  age  of  Westor.  But  Jus- 
tice.informed  them,  that  one  universal  medicine 
was  suflfk'ient,  and  she  should  delay  the  notifica- 
tion till  she  saw  who  could  longes't  preserve  hia 
own  life. 

A  thousand  other  claims  and  offers  were  exhi 
bited  and  examined.  I  remarked,  among  this 
mighty  multitudo,  that,  of  intellectual  edfiD* 
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tMgeSf  many  hod  great  exuberance,  and  few  con- 
fessed any  want :  of  every  art  there  were  a  hun- 
dred professors  for  a  single  papil ;  but  of  other 
attainments,  such  as  riches,  honours,  and  prefei^ 
ments,  I  found  none  that  had  too  mucn,  but 
thousands  and  ten  thousands  that  thought  them- 
selves  entitled  to  a  larser  dividend 

It  o(ten  happened,  that  old  misers,  and  women- 
married  at  the  close  of  life,  advertised  their  want 
of  children ;  nor  was  it  uncbmmon  for  those  who 
had  a  numerous  ofisphng,  to  give  notice  of  a  son 
or  daughter  to  be  spartAl ;  but,  thouffh  appear^ 
ances  promised  well  on  both  sides,  the  bargain 
seldom  succeeded ;  for  they  soon  lost  their  incli- 
nation to  adopted  children,  and  proclaimed  their 
intentions  to  promote  some  scheme  of  public 
charity ;  a  thousand  proposals  were  immeciiately 
made,  among  which  tney  hesitated  till  death 
precluded  the  decision. 

As  1  stood  looking  on  this  scene  of  confusion, 
Truth  condescended  to  ask  me,  what  was  my 
business  at  her  office  ?  I  was  struck  with  the 
unexpected  question,  and  awaked  by  my  efibrts 
to  answer  it 


No.  106.]     Saturday,  Mauch  23,  1751. 

Opiniitnm  eomwuntm  itlti  du»j  nature  JMdicim  eon 
JumuL  cic. 

Tlma  oblitoraiec  t%e  flc(ioin  of  opink>li,  sad  coninas  the 
4leciM0D«  of  satura. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  success  of  flattery,  that  it 
be  accommodated  to  particular  circumstances  or 
characters,  and  enter  the  heart  on  that  side  wheGc 
the  passions  stand  ready  to  receive  it  A  lady 
aeldom  listens  with  attention  to  any  praise  but 
that  of  her  beaut>' ;  a  merchant  alwa^^s  expects 
Co  hear  of  his  influence  at  the  bank,  his  import- 
ance on  the  exchange,  the  height  of  his  credit, 
and  the  extent  of  hiH  traffic :  and  the  author  will 
■carcely  be  pleased  without  lamentations  of  the 
neglect  of  learning,  the  conspiracies  against  ge- 
nius, and  the  slow  i)ro|2Tn8s  of  merit,  or  some 
praises  of  the  ma^rnanimity  of  those  who  encoun- 
ter poverty  and  contempt  in  the  cause  of  know- 
ledge, ana  trust  for  the  reward  of  their  labours  to 
the  judgment  ond  gratitude  of  posterity. 

An  assurance  of  unfading  laurels,  and  immor- 
tal reptitation  is  the  settled  reciprocation  of 
civility  between  amicable  writers.  To  raise 
momwients  more  durable  than  brass,  and  more  eon' 
spiatom  than  mpraniids,  has  been  long  the  com- 
mon boast  of  literature  ;  but  among  the  innume- 
rable architects  that  erect  columns  to  themsolves, 
for  the  greater  part,  either  for  wnnt  of  durablo 
materials,  or  of  art  to  di8po3e  them,  see  their 
edifices  perish  as  they  are  towering  to  comple- 
tion, and  tho!»c  few  that  for  a  whih  attract  the 
eye  of  mankind,  are  generally  weak  in  the  foun- 
dation, and  soon  sink  by  the  saps  of  tim»*. 

No  place  aflbrds  a  more  striking  conviciion  of 
the  vanity  of  human  hop^s,  than  a  public  library ; 
for  who  can  see  the  wnll  crowded  on  every  side 
by  rnighty  volumes,  the  works  of  laborious  me- 
ditation and  accurate  inquiry,  now  scarcely 
known  but  by  the  catalogue,  and  prescri'ed  only 
to  Increase  tne  pomp  of  learning,  without  con- 
sidering how  many  hours  have  been  wasted  in 
Tain  endeavours,  how  ofbm  imagination  has  an- 
tidptted  the  praisee  of  futiirity>  how  oiAOjr  fUtuet 


have  risen  to  the  eye  of  Tahhy,  how  manjr  tdeil 
converts  have  elevated  zeal,  bow  often  wit  has 
exulted  in  the  eternal  infamy  of  his  antagonists, 
and  dogmatism  has  delighted  in  the  gradual  ad- 
vances of  his  authority,  the  immutabiUty  of  hit 
decrees,  and  the  perpetuity  of  his  power? 

■  ■        lHvn  wn^iMi*  dsdii 
Docmmtntafors  wmjora,  fium/ragili  toco 
Slarent  tmperhi. 

Inaulrinir  chance  Dp'er  call'd  whh  louder  roiee 
Ou  •weiliiig  uortal*  lo  be  proud  no  more. 

Of  the  innumerable  authors  whose  nerfbrm- 
ances  are  thus  treasured  up  in  magnificent  ob- 
scurity, most  arc  forgotten,  because  they  never 
deserved  to  be  remembered,and  owed  the  honours 
which  they  once  obtained,  not  to  judgment  or  to 
genius,  to  labour  or  to  art,  but  to  tne  prejudice  of 
faction,  the  stratagem  of  intrigue,  or  the  servility 
of  adulation. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men 
whose  works  are  now  totally  neglected,  men- 
tioned with  praises  by  their  contemporaries,  as 
the  oracles  of  their  age,  and  the  legislators  of 
science.  Curiosity  is  natnrally  excited,  their 
volumes  after  long  inquiry  are  found,  but  Bcldom 
reward  the  labour  of  the  search.  Every  period 
of  time  has  producednhese  bubbles  of  artificial 
fame,  which  are  kept  up  awhile  by  the  breath  of 
fashion,  and  then  break  at  once,  and  are  annihi- 
lated. The  learned  often  bewail  the  loss  of  an- 
cient writers  whose  characters  have  survived 
their  works  ;  but,  perhaps,  if  we  could  now  re- 
trieve them,  we  should  find  them  only  the 
Granvilles,  Montagues,  Stepneys,  and  Sheflieidt 
of  their  time,  and  wonder  by  what. infatuation 
or  caprice  they  could  be  raised  to  notice. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  many  have 
sunk  into  obliirion,  whom  it  were  unjust  to  num- 
ber with  this  despicable  class.  Various  kirids  of 
literary  fame  seem  destined  to  various  measures 
of  duration.  Some  spread  into  exuberance  with 
a  very  speedy  growth,  but  soon  wither  and  de- 
cay; some  rise  more  slowly,  but  last  long. 
Parnassus  has  its  flowers  of  transient  fragrance, 
as  well  as  its  oaks  of  towering  height,  and  its 
laurels  of  eternal  verdure. 

Among  those  whose  reputation  is  exhausted 
in  a  short  time  by  its  own  luxuriance,  are  the 
writers  who  take  advantage  of  present  incidents 
or  characters  which  strongly  interest  the  pas- 
sions, and  engage  universal  attention.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  obtain  readers,  when  we  discuss  a 
question  which  every  one  is  desirous  to  under 
stand,  which  is  debated  in  e\'ery  assembly,  and 
has  divided  the  nation  into  parties;  or  when  we 
display  the  faults  or  virtues  of  him  whose  public 
conduct  has  made  almost  ever>'  man  his  enemy 
or  his  friend.  To  the  quick  cfrculation  of  such 
productions  all  the  motives  of  interest  and  vanity 
concur;  the  disputant  enlarges  his  knowledge, 
the  zealot  animates  his  passion,  and  every  man 
is  desirous  to  inform  himself  concerning  aflairs 
so  vehemently  agitated  and  variously  repre- 
sented. 

It  id  scarcely  to  be  imagined,  through  how 
many  subordinations  of  interest  the  ardour  of 
party  is  difiusvd  ;  and  what  multitudes  fancy 
themselves  aff*pcted  by  every  satire  or  panegyric 
on  a  man  of  eminence.  Whoever  has,  at  any 
time,  taken  occasion  to  mention  him  with  praia* 
or  Uamo,  whoew  happens  l»  iove  or  hate  tov 
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ot  his  tdhercnU,  as  he  wishes  to  confirm  his 
opinion,  and  to  strongthen  his  part^,  will  dili- 
gently  peruse  every  paper  from  which  he  can 
hope  for  sentiments  like  his  own.  An  object, 
however  small  in  itself,  if  placed  near  to  the  eye, 
will  engross  all  the  rays  of  light ^  and  a  transac* 
tion,  however  trivial,  swells  mto  importance 
when  it  presses  immediately  on  our  attention. 
He  that  shall  peruse  the  political  pamphlets  of 
any  past  reign,  will  wonder  why  Iney  were  so 
eagerly  read,  or  so  loudly  praised.  Many  of 
the  performances  which  had  power  to  infliame 
factions,  and  fill  a  kingdom  with  confusion,  have 
now  very  little  eflfect  upon  a  frigid  critic ;  and 
the  time  is  coming,  when  the  compositions  of 
later  hirelings  shall  lie  efjualiy  despised.  Tn 
proportion  as  those  who  write  on  temporary  sub- 
jects are  exalted  above  their  merit  at  first,  they 
are  afterwards  depressed  below  it;  nor  can  the 
brightest  elegance  of  diction,  or  most  artful  snb- 
tility  of  reasoning,  hope  for  much  esteem  from 
those  whose  regvd  is  no  longer  quickened  by 
curiosit)[  or  pride. 

It  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  controvertists,  even 
when  they  contend  for  philosophical  or  thc»logi- 
cal  truth,  to  be  soon  laid  aside  and  slightra. 
Either  the  question  is  decided,  and  there  is  no 
more  place  for  doubt  and  opposition :  or  man- 
kind despair  of  understanding  it,  and  grow  weary 
of  disturbance,  content  themselves  with  quiet 
ignorance,  and  refuse  to  be  harassed  with  labours 
which  they  have  no  hopes  of  recompensing  with 
knowledge. 

The  authors  of  new  discoveries  may  surely 
expect  to  be  reckoned  among  those  whose  writ> 
ings  are  secure  of  veneration:  yet  it  often  happens 
that  the  general  reception  of  a  doctrine  obscures 
the  books  in  which  it  was  delivered.  When  any 
tenet  is  generally  received  and  adopted  as  an  in- 
controvertible principle,  we  seldom  look  back  to 
the  argumenU  upon  which  it  was  first  eeta* 
blishedor  can  bear  that  tediousness  of  deduction, 
and  multiplicity  of  evidence,  by  whichits  author 
was  forced  to  reconcile  it  to  prejudice,  and  fortify 
it  in  the  weakness  of  novelty  against  obstinacy 
and  envy. 

It  is  well  known  how  much  of  our  philosophy 
is  derived  from  Boyle's  discovery  of  the  qualities 
of  the  air  j  yet  of  those  who  now  adopt  or  en- 
large his  theory,  very  few  have  read  the  detail  of 
his  experiments.  His  name  is,  indeed,  reve- 
renced; hut  his  works  are  neglected:  we  are 
contented  to  know,  that  he  conquered  his  oppo- 
nents, without  inquiring  what  cavils  were  pro- 
duced against  him,  or  by  what  proofs  they  were 
confuted. 

Some  writers  apply  themselves  to  studies 
boundless  and  inexhaustible,  as  experiments  and 
natural  philosophv.  These  are  always  lust  in 
successive  coinpifations,  as  new  advances  are 
made,  and  fonner  observations  become  more 
familiar.  Others  spend  their  lives  in  remarks 
on  language,  or  explanations  of  antiquities,  and 
only  afibrd  materials  for  lexicographers  and 
commenUtors,  who  are  themselves  overwhelmed 
by  subsequent  collectors,  that  equally  destroy 
the  memory  of  their  predecessors  by  amplifica- 
tion,  transposition,  or  contraction.  Evcnr  new 
system  of  nature  ^ves  birth  to  a  swarm  of  expo- 
artors,  whose  business  is  to  explain  and  illus- 
Uite  it,  and  who  can  hope  to  exist  no  longer 


than  the  foonder  of  their  Kct  preserves  his  rep» 
tation. 

There  are,  indeed,  few  kinds  of  composition 
from  which  an  author,  however  learned  or  in- 

Stnious,  can  hope  a  long  continuance  of  fame, 
e  who  has  carefuUjr  studied  human  nature, 
and  can  well  describe  it,  may  with  most  reason 
flatter  his  ambition.  Bacon,  among  all  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  regard  of  posterity,  seems  to  have 
pleased  him^lf  chiefly  with  his  Ensays,  wMeh 
C9me  krnnf  to  men^t  dimness  tout  botmn\  and  of 
which,  therefore,  he  declares  his  expectetion, 
that  they  will  Hce  u  long  at  bookt  laat.  It  may, 
however,  satisfy  an  honest  and  benevolent  mind 
to  have  been  useful,  though  less  conspicuous ; 
nor  will  he  that  extends  his  hope  to  higher 
rewards  be  so  much  anxious  to  obtain  praise, 
as  to  discharge  the  duty  which  Providence  as- 
signs him. 
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JltemU  igihtr  contendere  vernbns  ambo 
Ceepere:  oUemce  Mmut  memiuUee  voUbmmt. 

viis 

On  tb^net  alteraate  now  the  fwaiiMi  recite  f 
Tlie  Muse*  Is  alteraaCe  themeii  delight. 

BLFHIVfTOfk 

Among  the  various  censures,  which  the  una- 
voidable comparison  of  my  performances  with 
those  of  my  predecessors  has  produced,  there  is 
none  more  general  than  that  of  uniformity. 
Many  of  my  readers  remark  the  want  of  those 
changes  of  colours,  which  formerly  fed  the  at 
tention  with  unexhausted  novelty,  and  of  that  in 
tennixture  of  subjects,  or  alternation  of  manner, 
by  which  other  writers  relieived  weariness,  and 
awakened  expectation. 

I  have,  indeed,  hitherto  avoided  the  practice 
of  uniting  gay  and  solemn  subiecte  in  the  same 
paper,  because  it  seems  absurd  for  an  author  to 
counteract  himself,  to  press  at  once  with  equal 
force  upon  both  parts  of  the  intellectual  balance, 
or  give  medicines,  which,  like  the  double  poison 
of  Dr)'den,  destroy  the  force  of  one  another.  I 
have  endeavoured  sometimes  to  divert,  and  some- 
times to  elevate  ;  but  have  imagined  it  a  u  :eless 
attempt  to  disturb  merriment  by  solemnity,  or 
interrupt  seriousness  by  drollery.  Yet  I  shall 
this  day  publish  two  letters  of  vei^  diflcrent  ten- 
dency, which  I  hope,  like  tragi-comedy,  maj 
chance  to  please  even  when  they  are  not  criu 
cally  approved. 

TO  TEIE  RAMBLER. 

Dear  Sir, 

Though,  as  my  mamma  tells  me,  I  am  too 
young  to  talk  at  the  Uble,  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  listening  to  the  conversation  of  learned  men, 
especially  when  they  di^counte  of  things  which  I 
do  not  understand ;  and  have,  therefore,  been  of 
late  particularly  delighted  with  many  disputes 
about  the  aUendion  qfUu  ttyU^  which,  they  say,  is 
to  be  made  by  act  of  parliament 

One  day  when  my  mamma  was  gone  ont  of 
the  room,  I  ayked  a  very  great  scholar  what  the 
style  was  7  He  told  me,  he  was  afraid  I  should 
hardly  understand  him  when  he  iaformod  me. 
that  it  was  the  stated  and  established  method  ott 
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computing  time.  Tt  was  not,  indeed,  likely  that 
I  should  understand  him;  for  T  never  yet  knew 
time  computed  in  my  life,  nor  can  imagine  why 
we  should  be  at  so  much  trouble  to  count  what 
we  cannot  keep.  He  did  nut  tell  me  whether 
wo  are  to  coUnt  the  time  pa^t,  or  the  time  to 
come;  but  I  have  considered  tliem  both  by  my- 
self, and  tiiink  it  a^  Hjolish  to  count  time  that  is 
gone,  as  money  that  is  spent;  and  as  for  the> 
time  which  is  to  come,  it  only  seems  farther  off 
by  coimtinc^:  and,  tlicrefore,  when  any  pleasure 
is  promised  me,  1  always  think  of  the  time  as  lit- 
tle as  [  can. 

J  have  since  listened  very  attentively  to  every 
one  that  talked  upon  this  subject,  of  whoni  tlie 
greater  part  seem  not  to  understand  it  better 
tiian  myself;  for  though  they,  often  hint  how 
much  the  nation  has  been  mistaken,  and  rejoice 
that  we  arc  at  last  growing  wiser  thun  our  an- 
cestors, 1  have  never  been  able  to  discover  from 
them,  that  any  body  has  died  sooner  or  been 
married  later  for  counting  time  wrong;  and, 
therefore^  I  began  to  fancy  that  tliere  was  a  great 
bustle  with  litUe  conse(|uence. 

At  last  two  friends  ot  my  papa,  Mr.  Cycle  and 
Mr.  Starlight,  being,  it  seems,  both  of  high  learn- 
ins,  and  able  to  make  an  almanack,  besan  to 
talk  about  the  new  style.  Sweet  Mr.  Starlight — 
I  am  sure  I  shall  love  his  name  as  long  as  lUve; 
fi>r  he  told  Cycle  roundly,  M'ith  a  fierce  look,  tliat 
we  should  never  be  right  without  a  yearbfc<n{fu' 
tion.  Dear  Mr.  Rambler,  did  you  ever  hear  any 
thing  so  charming?  a  whole  year  of  confusion  ! 
When  there  has  been  a  rout  at  mammals,  I  have 
thought-one  night  of  confusion  worth  a  thousand 
nights  of  rest:  and  if  I  ran  but  see  a  year  of  con- 
fusion, a  whole  year,  of  cards  in  one  room,  and 
dancings  in  another,  here  a  feast,  and  there  a 
masquerade,  and  plays,  and  coaches,  and  hur- 
ries, and  messages,  and  milliners,  and  raps  at 
the  door,  and  visits,  and  frolics,  and  new  fashions, 
I  shall  not  care  what  they  do  with  the  rest  of  the 
time,  nor  whether  they  co\mt  it  by  the  old  style 
or  the  new ;  for  I  am  resolved  to  break  loose 
from  the  nursery  in  the  tumult,  and  play  my  part 
among  the  rest ;  and  it  will  be  strange  if  I  can- 
not get  a  husband  and  a  chariot  in  the  year  of 
confusion. 

Cycle,  who  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  hand- 
some as  Starlight,  very  gravely  meintaincd,  that 
all  the  perplexity  may  be  avoided  by  leaping 
over  eleven  days  m  the  reckoning:  and,  indeed, 
if  it  should  come  only  to  this,  I  think  the  new 
style  is  a  delightful  thing ;  fur  my  mamma  says 
I  shall  go  to  court  when  I  am  sixteen,  and  if  they 
can  but  contrive  oflen  to  leap  over  eleven  days 
together,  the  months  of  restraint  will  soon  be  at 
an  end.  It  is  strange,  that  with  all  the  plots  that 
have  been  laid  against  time,  they  could  never 
kill  it  by  act  of  parliament  before.  Doar  Sir,  if 
you  have  any  vote  or  interest,  get  them  but  for 
once  to  destroy  eleven  months,  and  then  I  shall 
be  as  old  as  some  married  ladies.  But  this  is 
desired  only  if  you  think  they  will  not  comply 
with  Mr.  Starlight's  scheme;  for  nothing  surely 
could  please  me  like  a  year  of  confusion,  wbenl 
■hall  no  longer  be  fixed  this  hour  to  my  pen,  and 
the  next  to  my  needle,  or  wait  at  home  for  the 
dancing-maflter  one  day,  and  the  next  for  the 
muiio-master,  but  run  from  ball  to  ball,  and  from 
drum  to  drum;  and  fpend  all  my  time  without 
W 


tasks,  and  without  acconnt,  and  go  out  without 
telling  whither,  and  come  home  without  regard 
to  prescribed  hours,  or  family-rules. 
1  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Prufkrantia. 

Mr.  Rambi.eRj 

I  WAS  seized  this  morning  with  an  unusual 
pensiveness,  and  finding  that  books  only  senred 
to  heighten  it,  took  a  ramble  into  the  fields,  in 
hopes  of  relief  and  invigoration  from  the  keen* 
ness  of  the  air  and  brightness  of  the  sun. 

Ah  I  wandered  wrapt  up  in  thought,  my  eyes 
were  stnick  with  tlie  hospital  for  the  reception  of 
deserted  infants,  which  I  surveyed  with  pleasure, 
till,  by  a  natural  train  of  sentiment,  I  began  to 
refl(rct  on  the  fate  of  llie  mothers.  For  to  what 
shelter  can  they  fly  ?  Only  to  the  arms  of  their 
botrayer,  which  perhaps  are  now  no  longer  open 
to  receive  them ;  and  then  how  quick  must  be 
the  tram sition  from  d'^luded  virtue  to  shameless 
guilt,  and  from  shameless  guilt  to  hopeless 
wretchedness  1 

The  anguish  that  I  felt  lefl  me  no  rest,  till  I 
had,  by  your  means,  addressed  myself  to  tfie 
public  on  behalf  of  those  forlorn  creatures,  the 
women  of  the  town,  whoso  misery  here  might 
satisfy  the  mo8t  rigorous  censor;  and  whose 
participation  of  our  common  nature  might  surely 
induce  us  to  endeavour,  at  least,  their  preserva 
tion  from  eternal  punishment 

These  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  least 
innocent ;  and  might  still  have  continued  blame- 
less and  easy ;  but  for  the  arts  and  insinuations 
of  those  whose  rank,  fortune,  or  education,  fur- 
nished them  with  means  to  corrupt  or  to  delude 
them.  Let  the  libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the 
situation  of  that  woman,  who,  being  forsaken  by 
her  betrayer,  is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
turning  prostitute  for  bread,  and  judge  of  the 
enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  evils  which  it  pro« 
duces. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  follow 
this  dreadful  course  of  life,  with  shame,  horron 
and  regret ;  but  where  can  they  hope  for  refuge  f 
**  The  world  U  not  their  friend,  nor  the  wonePM 
/air."  Their  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans,  are 
criminal  in  the  eye  of  their  tyrants,  the  bully  and 
the  bawd,  who  fatten  on  their  misery,  and  threat- 
en them  with  want  or  a  gaol,  if  they  show  the 
least  design  of  escaping  from  their  bondage. 

^  To  wipe  all  tears  from  off  all  faces,"  is  a 
task  too  hard  for  mortals ;  but  to  alleviate  mis- 
fortunes is  oflen  within  the  most  limited  power . 
yet  the  opportunities  which  every  day  affords  or 
relieving  the  most  wretched  of  human  beings  are 
overlooked  and  neglected,  with  equal  disregard 
of  policy  and  goodness. 

There  are  places,  indeed,  set  apart,  to  which 
these  unhappy  creatures  may  resort,  when  the 
diseases  of  mcontinence  seize  upon  them ;  but  if 
they  obtain  a  cure,  to  what  are  they  reduced  7 
Either  to  return  with  the  small  remains  of  beauty 
to  their  former  guilt,  or  perish  in  the  streets  witn 
nakedness  and  hunger. 

How  frequently  have  the  gay  and  thoughtless, 
in  their  evening  frolics,  seen  a  band  of  these 
miserable  females,  covered  with  rags,  shivering 
with  cold,  and  pimng  with  hunger;  and  without 
either  pitying  their  calamities,  or  reflecting  upon 
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the  cruelty  of  those  who  perhaps  first  seduced 
them  by  caresses  of  fondness,  or  magnificence 
of  promises,  go  on  to  reduce  others  to  the  same 
wretchedness  by  the  same  moans? 

To  stop  the  increase  of  this  deplorable  multi- 
tude, is  undoubtedly  llie  first  and  most  pressing 
consideration.  To  prevent  evil  is  the  great  end 
of  government,  the  end  for  wliich  vigilance  and 
MTerity  are  properly  employed.  But  surely 
those  whom  passion  or  interest  have  already 
depraved,  have  some  claim  to  compassion,  from 
bemgH  equally  frail  and  faHible  witn  themselves. 
Nor  will  they  long  groan  in  their  present  afflic- 
tions, if  none  w^re  to  refuse  them  reli»'f,  but  those 
that  owe  thoir  ex  *mption  from  the  same  distress 
only  to  their  wiMiom  and  tiicir  virtue. 
1  am,  Ace 

Au'cup, 


No.  108. j      Saturday,  March  3U,  1751. 

—  Smpef  mnie, 
hcipe.     Vivendi  ttctt  ami  prmrpgmi  kmrmm, 
Rusliau  expertmt  dum  d/Jhiat  amnis :  at  iU* 
Lmk%t»rt  €t  tmketnr  m  mm  c^lmbUu  mourn. 


hefVD,  be  bold,  and  vffntim  tn  bff  wiae : 

He  who  deferi  this  work  from  d;iy  (o  day, 

Doc*  on  n  river's  ba.'ik  exp  'ctiiir  ttHV, 

Till  the  whole  tuvain,  whU-h  •topp'd  him,  should  be 


fon*. 

t  ruiit.  and 


That  runs. 


ai  it  niiu,  for  ever  will  mn  on. 

COWLEV. 


Ajr  ancient  poet  unrea^onahlv  discorrtentt'd  at 
the  present  state  of  tilings  wfiich  the  system  of 
opinions  obliged  him  to  represent  in  its  worst 
fonn,  has  observed  of  the  earth,  **  that  its  great<*r 
part  is  covered  by  the  uninhabitable  oc<*an,*  that 
of  the  rest  some  is  encumbered  with  naked 
mountains,  and  some  lost  under  barren  sands; 
■omescorch>-d  with  unilitermitted  hf'at,  and  some 
petrified  with  perpetual  frost ;  «•  that  only  a  few 
regions  remain  for  the  production  of  fruits,  the 
pasture  of  cattle,  and  the  accommodation  of 
man." 

The  same  obser\'ation  may  be  transferred  to 
the  time  allotted  us  in  our  present  stat  *.  Wht-n 
we  have  deducted  all  that  is  absorbed  in  8lfH>n, 
all  thai  is  inevitably  sppropriated  to  the  demands 
of  nature,  or  irresintihly  nncrossed  by  the  tyranny 
of  custom ;  all  that  passes  in  regulntins  the  su- 
perficial d lacerations  of  life,  or  is  civen  up  in  the 
reciprocations  of  civility  to  the  disposal  of  others ; 
all  that  is  torn  fiom  us  by  the  violence  of  disease, 
or  stolen  imperceptibly  away  by  lassitude  and 
languor ;  we  shall  find'  that  port  of  our  duration 
?ery  small  of  which  we  can  truly  call  ourselves 
masters,  or  which  we  can  spena  wholly  at  our 
own  choice.  Many  of  our  hours  are  lost  in  a 
rotation  of  petty  cares,  in  a  constant  recurrence 
of  the  samo  employments ;  many  of  our  provi- 
sions for  ease  or  happiness  are  always  exhausted 
by  the  present  day  ;  and  a  great  part  of  our  ex- 
istence series  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of 
enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  rest 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  oar  dis- 
posal, it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  that  we 
■hoald  be  so  frugal,  as  to  let  none  of  them  slip 
from  us  without  some  equivalent :  and  perhaps 
it  might  be  found,  that  at  the  earth,  however 


straitened  by  rocks  and  waters,  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing more  than  ail  its  inhabitants  are  able  to 
consume,  our  lives,  though  much  contracted  by 
incidentsJ  distraction,  would  yet  af&rd  us  a  lar^ 
space  vacant  to  the  exercise  of  reason  and  vir 
tuc ;  that  we  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for 
great  performances;  and  tliat  wc  si^uamier  much 
of  our  allowance,  even  while  we  tluiik  it  sparing 
and  insuflicienL 

This  natural  and  necessary  commintition  of 
our  lives,  perhaps,  oflen  makes  us  insensible  ol 
the  negligence  with  which  we  suffer  them  to  slide 
away.  We  never  consider  ourselves  as  pos- 
sessed at  once  of  time  sutHcient  for  any  great 
design,  and  therefore  indulge  ourselves  in  for- 
tuitous ainusomonts.  We  think  it  unnccessarj 
to  take  an  account  of  a  few  supernumerary  mo- 
nient^  which,  however  employed,  could  have 
pn»dncf*d  little  advanlajre,  and  i»  hich  were  ex- 
posed to  a  thousand  chances  of  disturbance  and 
mterruption. 

It  i^  observable  that,  either  by  nature,  or  by 
habit,  our  faculties  are  fhted  to  images  of  a  cer- 
tain extent,  to  which  we  adjust  great  things  by 
division,  and  little  things  by  accumulation.  Of 
extensive  surfaces  we  can  only  take  a  survey,  as 
the  parts  succeed  one  another ;  and  atoms  we 
cannot  perceive  till  they  are  united  into  masses. 
Th'is  w^  break  the  vast  periods  of  time  into  cen- 
turies and  years;  and  thus,  if  we  would  know 
the  amount  of  moments,  we  must  agglomerate 
them  into  days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parsimonious 
ancestors  have  informr»d  us,  that  the  fatal  waste 
of  fortune  is  by  small  expenses,  by  the  profusions 
of  sums  too  liltic  singiv  to  alarm  our  caution, 
and  which  we  never  soffi-r  ourselves  to  consider 
together.  Of  the  same  kind  is  the  prodigality  of 
life ;  he  that  hop*^  to  look  back  hereafter  with 
satisfaction  upon  past  years,  must  learn  to  know 
the  present  value  of  mnnle  minutes,  and  endea- 
vour to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  useless  to  th*; 
ground. 

It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  adri^ted  to  the 
attainmentof  any  new  auali6c'ation,  to  look  upon 
themselves  as  requirea  to  change  the  ireneral 
course  of  their  condiirt,  to  dismiss  biURness,  and 
exclude  pleasure,  and  to  d**vot»»  th«»ir  days  and 
ni«rhts  to  a  particular  attention.  But  all  com- 
mon degrees  of  exc  Hence  are  attainable  at  a 
lower  price;  he  that  should  steadily  and  reso- 
lutely nssiini  to  any  .«cinnc«»  or  language  dio««»? 
interstitial  vacancies  which  intervene  in  the  most 
crowded  variety  of  diversion  or  emplovment, 
would  find  evfty  day  new  irradiations  oflinow- 
ledge,  and  discover  how  much  more  is  to  be 
hop<Hl  from  fn*qnency  and  perseverance,  than 
from  violent  eflbrts  and  suduen  desires ;  efforts 
which  are  soon  remitted  when  they  encounter 
difficulty,  and  desires,  which  if  they  are  indulged 
too  of\en,  will  shake  off  the  aothoritv  of  reason, 
and  range  capriciously  from  one  object  to  an- 
other. 

^  The  disposition  to  defer  every  important  de- 
sign to  a  time  of  leisure,  and  a' state  of  settled 
uniformity,  proceeds  generally  from  a  false  esti- 
mate of  tfie  numan  powers.  Iff  we  except  those 
gi^ntic  and  stupendous  intelligences  who  are 
said  to  grasp  a  system  by  intuition,  and  bound 
forward  from  one  series  of  conclusions  to  an- 
other, without  regular  itepe  through  intermediate 
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propoflitiona,  the  most  raccesifiil  itudentfl  make 
their  advances  in  knowledge,  by  ihoit  flighti,  be- 
tween each  of  which  the  mind  may  lie  at  reft 
For  every  linKle  act  of  progreMion  a  short  time 
is  suflliaeiit;  and  it  is  only  necessary,  that 
whenever  that  time  is  aflbrded,  it  be  well  em- 
ployed. 

Few  minds  will  be  lon^  confined  to  severe 
laborious  meditation ;  and  when  a  successful  at- 
tack on  knowledge  has  been  made,  the  studeAt 
recreates  himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his 
conquests,  and  forbears  another  mcursion,  till 
the  new-acquired  truth  has  become  familiar,  and 
his  curiosity  calls  upon  liim  for  fresh  gratifica- 
tions. Whether  the  time  of  intermission  is  spent 
in  company,  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  business, 
or  in  voluntary  levities, .  the  understanding  is 
equally  abstracted  from  the  object  of  inquiry, 
but  perhaps  if  it  be  detained  by  occupations  less 
pleaaing,  it  returns  again  to  study  with  greater 
alacrity,  than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  plea- 
sures, and  surfeited  with  intcmperknce  of  appli- 
cation. He  that  will  not  suner  himself  to  be 
discouraged  by  fancied  impossibilities,  may 
sometimes  find  his  abilities  invigorated  bv  the 
necessity  of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as 
the  force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  the  con- 
traction of  its  channel. 

From  some  cause  like  this  it  has  probably 

C receded,  that  among  those  who  liuve  contn- 
uted  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  many  have 
risen  to  eminence  in  opposition  to  uU  the  obsta- 
cles  which  external  circumstances  could  place  in 
dieir  way,  amidst  the  tumult  of  buMness,  the 
distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dissipations  of  a 
wandering  and  unsettled  state.  A  great  part 
of  the  life  of  £rasmus  was  one  continual  pere* 
grinalion;  ill  supplied  witli  the  gifls  of  fortune, 
and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to 
kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  prefer- 
ment, hopes  which  always  flattered  and  always 
deceived  him ;  he  yet  found  means,  by  uniihaken 
constancy,  and  a  vigilant  improvement  of  those 
hours,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless 
activity,  will  remain  unengaged,  to  write  more 
than  another  in  the  same  condition  would  have 
hoped  to  ri'ad.  Compelled  by  want  to  attend- 
ance and  solicitation,  and  so'  much  versed  in 
common  life,  th#t  he  has  transmitted  to  us  the 
most  perfect  delineation  of  the  manners  of  his 
age,  he  joinnd  to  his  knowKrdge  of  the  world, 
such  application  to  books,  that  ho  will  stand  for 
ever  in  the  first  rank  of  literary  heroes.  How 
this  proficiency  was  obtained  he  sufficiently  dis- 
covers, by  informing  us,  that  Xh'*  "  Praise  of  Fol- 
ly," one  of  his  most  celebrated  performances, 
was  composed  by  him  on  his  road  to  Italy;  nt 
totum  Ulud  Umpui  qvu)  equoJuU  iniidendwn^  UUte- 
ratisfabulU  tereretitr,  lest  the  hours  which  he  was 
ohlig(rd  to  spend  on  horseback  should  be  tattled 
away  without  regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto, 
that  time  icaa  his  estate;  an  estate,  indeed,  which 
will  produce  nothing  witliout  cultivation,  but  will 
always  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of  indus- 
try, and  satisfy  the  most  extensive  desires,  if  no 
part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence, 
to  be  overrun  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for 
show  rather  than  foi  uae. 


No.  109.]       TuBtDAT,  April  8, 1751. 

Grsltsa  ett,  fu»dpmirimei9em  p^rnmlp^ua  dedUH 
9i/mti»t  «<  fmtrut  tit  Mmmm,  mtiUt  •grit, 
Utitit  et  Miarmmt  tt  paeit  r^iu  mgendi*, 
PlMrimmm  «mim   imUrmit  qtakuM  ariiktu,  ct  qmikm 

hmutm 
^  Mori^ut  uwfitaMt.  juv. 

Orstefsl  tlM  gift !  A  BMsiber  to  Cks  itste. 

If  you  that  in«mb«r  umIUI  tlMll  create ; 

Traia'd  txith  to  war,  aad,  wh«o  the  ver  ahall  eeaasi 

At  fbud,  as  fit  t*  improve  the  arte  of  peace. 

For  much  It  boot*  which  way  jou  train  yoar  boy, 

The  hopeiy  ubject  of  your  future  Joy. 

Ki.PBiHrroir. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER.. 


Sir, 
Though  yon  seem  to  hare  taken  a  view  suffi- 
ciently  extensive  of  the  miseries  of  life,  and  hav« 
employed  much  of  your  speculation  on  mournful 
subjects,  vou  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  whole 
stock  of  human  infelicity.  There  is  still  a  spe- 
cies of  wretchedness  which  escapes  your  ob* 
serration,  though  it  might  supply  you  with  many 

Ti  remarks,  and  salutauy  cautions, 
cannot  but  imagine  Uie  start  of  attention 
awakened  by  this  welcome  hint ;  and  at  this  in- 
stant sec  the  Rambler  snufling  his  candle,  rub* 
bing  his  spectacles,  stirring  his  fire,  locking  out 
interruption,  and  settling  hunself  in  his  easy 
chair,  tnat  he  may  enjoy  a  new  calamity  without 
disturbance.  For,  w-hethcr  it  be  that  continued 
sickness  or  misfortune  has  acquainted  you  only 
with  the  bitterness  of  being ;  or  that  you  imagine 
none  but  yourself  able  to  discover  what  I  sup« 
pose  has  been  seen  and  felt  by  all  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  world ;  whether  you  intend  your  writings 
as  antidotal  to  the  levity  and  merriment  with 
which  your  rivals  endeavour  to  attract  the  favour 
of  the  public ;  or  fancy  that  you  have  some  par* 
ticular  powers  of  dolorous  dcclamatbn,  and 
warble  mtt  your  groann  with  uncommon  elegance 
or  energy;  it  is  cert  am  that,  whatever  be  your 
subject,  melancholy  for  the  most,  part  bursts  in 
upon  your  speculations,  your  gayety  is  quickly 
overca.«t,  ana,  though  your  readers  may  be  flat- 
tered with  hopes  of  pleasantry,  they  are  seldom 
dismiftsed  but  with  h(  avy  hearts. 

That  I  may  therefore  gratify  you  with  an  imi* 
tation  of  your  own  syllables  of  sadness,  I  will 
inform  you,  that  I  was  condemned  bv  some  dis- 
astrous influence  to  be  an  only  son,  Wn  to  tne 
apparent  prospect  of  a  large  fortune,  and  allotted 
to  my  parents  at  that  time  of  life,  when  satiety 
of  common  diversions  alk>ws  the  mind  to  indulga 
parental  affection  with  greater  intens^'ness.  My 
birth  was  celebrated  by  the  tenants  with  feasts, 
and  dancca,  and  bagpipes :  congratulations  were 
sent  from  every  family  within  ten  miles  round  ; 
and  my  parents  discovered  in  m?  first  cries  such 
tokens  of  future  virtue  and  understandinr*  that 
they  declared  th»ms''lves  determined  to  devote 
the  remaining  part  of  life  lo  my  happiness  and 
the  increase  of  their  estate. 

The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother  were  not 
perceptibly  unequal,  and  education  had  <riven 
neither  much  advantasre  over  the  other.  They 
had  both  kept  good  cx>mpany,  rattled  in  chariotiL 
glittered  in  playhouses,  and  'danced  at  court,  and 
were  both  expert  in  the  ^mes  that  were  in  their 
time  called  in  as  auxilianes  agaiiist  the  intruaioii 
of  thoi^ht 
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When  there  is  floch  a  pftrity  between  tr/o  per- 
■ons  associate  for  life,  the  dejection  which  the 
hiuhand,  if  he  be  noi  completely  stupid,  must 
always  suffer  for  want  of  superiority,  sinks  him 
to  Bubmissiveness.  My  mamma  therefore  go- 
verned the  family  without  control ;  and  except 
that  my  father  stifl  retained  some  authority  in  me 
stables,  and  now  and  then,  a(Ura  superqumerary 
bottle,  broke  a  looking-f^ss  or  China  dish  ti> 
prove  his  soverei|i^ty.  the  whole  course  uf  the 
}*ear  was  regulated  bv  her  direction,  the  servants 
received  from  her  all  their  orders,  and  the  t**- 
nants  were  continiied  or  dismissed  at  her  dis- 
cretion. 

She  therefore  thought  herself  entitled  to  llie 
superintendence  of  her  son's  education ;  and 
when  my  father  at  the  instigation  of  the  parson, 
faintly  proposed  that  I  should  be  sent  to  school, 
very  positively  told  him,  that  she  sliould  not  suf- 
fer so  fine  a  child  to  be  ruined ;  that  she  never 
knew  any  boys  at  a  grammar-school  that  could 
come  into  a  room  wiOiout  blushing,  or  sit  at  the 
table  without  some  awkward  uneasiness ;  tliat 
they  were  always  putting  themselves  into  dan- 
ger by  boisterous  plays,  or  vitiating  their  be- 
nanour  with  mean  company;  and  that,  for  her 
part,  she  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave, 
than  see  me  tear  my  clothes,  and  hafig  down 
ray  head,  and  sneak  about  with  dirty  slioe<>  and 
blotted  fingers,  my  hair  unpowdered,  and  my 
Kat  uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  if)  his  pro- 
posal than  to  appear  wise  and  manly,  soon  ac- 
quiesced, since  I  was  not  to  live  bv  my  learn- 
ing ;  for  indeed  he  had  known  very  few  students 
that  had  not  some  stiffness  in  their  manner. 
They  therefore  agreed  that  a  domestic  tutor 
should  be  procured,  and  hired  an  honest  gentle- 
man of  mean  conversation  and  narrow  senti- 
ments, but  whom,  having  passed  the  common 
forms  of  literary  education,  they  implicitly  con- 
cluded qualified  to  teach  all  that  was  to  be  learn- 
ed from  a  scholar.  He  thought  himself  sufK- 
ciently  exalted  by  being  placed  at  the  same  table 
with  his  pupil,  and  had  no  other  view  than  to 
perpetuate  nis  felicity  by  the  utmost  flexibility 
of  submission,  to  all  my  mother's  opinions  and 
caprices.  He  frequently  took  away  my  book, 
lest  I  should  mope  with  too  much  application, 
charged  me  never  to  write  without  turning  up 
my  ruffles,  and  generally  brushed  my  coat  he- 
Core  he  dismissed  me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  too  bur- 
dJBnsome  an  employment ;  for  my  mother  very 
judiciously  considered,  that  I  was  not  likely  to 
grow  politer  in  his  company,  and  suflen^d  me 
not  to  pass  any  more  time  in  his  apartment  than 
my  lesson  required.  When  I  was  summoned  to 
my  task,  she  cnioined  me  not  to  get  any  of  my 
tutor-s  ways,  wno  was  seldom  mentionefl  before 
me  but  for' practices  to  be  avoided.  I  was  ev.iy 
moment  aamonished  not  to  lean  on  my  chair, 
cross  my  legs,  or  swing  my  hands  like  mv  tutor; 
and  once  my  mother  very  seriously  deliberated 
upon  his  total  dismission,  because  I  b«'gan,  she 
said,  to  learn  his  manner  of  sticking  on  my  hat, 
and  had  his  bend  in  my  shoulders,  and  his  totter 
in  my  gait 

Such,  however,  wns  her  care,  that  I  escaped 
all  these  depravities;  and  when  T  was  only 
twelve  years  old,  had  rid  myself  of  every  ap. 
pMnnce  of  childish  ditBdence.   I  was  celebrated 


round  the  country  for  the  petulance  of  my  re- 
marks, and  the  quickness  of  my  replies;  and 
many  a  scholar,  five  years  older  than  myself, 
have  I  dashed  into  confusion  by  the  steacbness 
of  my  countenance,  silenced  by  my  readiness  of 
repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy  by  the  address 
with  which  I  picked  up  a. fan,  presented  a  snufT 
box,  or  received  an  empty  tea  cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  completely  skilled  in  all  the 
niceties  of  dress,  and  I  could  not  only  enumerate 
all  the  variety  of  silks,  and  distinguish  the  pro- 
duct of  a  French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye  throu^ 
a  numerous  company,  and  observe  every  devia- 
tion from  the  reigning  mode.  I  was  umvemally 
skilful  in  all  the'changcs  of  expensive  finery; 
but  as  every  one,  they  say,  has  something  to 
which  he  is  particularly  bom,  was  eminently 
knowing  in  Bnissels  lace. 

The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  trust 
and  power  of  adjusting  the  ceremonial  of  an  as- 
sembly. All  received  their  partners  from  my 
hand,  'and  to  me  ever}'  stranger  applied  for  in- 
troduction. My  heart  now  disdained  the  in- 
structions of  a  tutor,  who  was  rewarded  with  a 
AinaW  annuity  for  life,  and  loft  me  qualified,  in 
my  own  opinion,  to  govern  myself. 

In  a  short  tinic  I  came  to  London,  and  as  my 
father  was  welF  known  among  the  higher  classes 
of  life,  soon  obtained  admission  to  the  most 
splendid  assemblies  and  most  crowded  card-ta- 
bles. Here  I  found  myself  universally  caressed 
and  applauded :  the  ladies  praised  the  fancy  of 
my  clothes,  the  beaut v  of  my  form,  and  the  soft- 
ness of  my  voice ;  endeavoured  in  every  place  to 
force  themselves  to  my  notice  ;  and  invited  by  a 
thousand  oblique  solicitations,  my  attendance  to 
the  playhouse,  and  my  salutations  in  the  park. 
I  was  now  happy  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
conception ;  1  pass'^d  ever\'  morning  in  dress, 
e\*ery  afternoon  in  visits,  an^  every  night  in  some 
self>ct  assemblies,  where  neither  care  nor  know- 
led^  were  siiflcrcd  to  molest  us. 

Aflcr  a  fow  years,  however,  these  delights  be- 
came familiar,  and  I  had  leisure  to  look  round 
me  with  more  attention.  I  then  foimd  that  my 
flatterers  had  very  liitle  power  to  relieve  the 
laninior  of  satiety,  or  recreate  weariness,  by  va- 
ri<-d  aniusrment ;  and  therefore  endeavoured  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  my  pleasures,  and  to  try 
what  satisfaction  might  be  found  in  the  sociery 
of  m-n.  1  %vill  not  deny  the  mortification  with 
which  I  perceived,  that  ever}-  man  whose  name  1 
luid  heard  mentioned  with  respect,  received  mo 
with  a  kind  of  tenderness,  neariy  bordering  on 
compassion;  and  that  those  whose  reputation 
was  not  well  esTablished,  thought  it  necessary  to 
justify  their  understandings,  by  treating  me  with 
contempt  One  of  these  witlings  elevated  his 
crest,  by  asking  me  in  a  full  coffee-house  the 
price  of' patches ;  and  another  whispered  that  he 
wondered  why  Miss  Fri«k  did  not  keep  me  that 
afternoon  to  watch  hersmiirrel. 

Wh«'n  I  found  myself  thus  hunted  from  all 
msscuHiie  conversation  by  those  who  were  thenn 
selves  barelv  admitted,  fretumed  to  the  ladies, 
and  resolved  to  dedicate  my  life  to  their  service 
and  their  pleasure.  But  I  find  that  I  have  now 
lost  my  charms.  Of  tliose  wrth  whom  I  entered 
the  gay  world,  some  are  married,  some  have  rv^ 
tired,  and  some  have  so  much  changed  their 
opinion,  that  they  scarcely  pay  any  regard  lo  my 
civilities,  if  there  is  any  other  man  in  the  placo 
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The  new  flight  of  b«iautiet  to  whom  I  hmTe  made 
my  addresses,  sufTcr  me  to  pay  the  treat,  and 
then  titter  with  boys.  So  that  I  now  find  myself 
welcome  only  to  a  few  gnvB  ladies,  who  unac- 
quainted with  all  that  gives  either  use  or  dignity 
to  life,  are  content  to  pass  their  hours  between 
their  bed  and  their  cards,  without  esteem  from 
the  old,  or  reverence  from  the  young. 

I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Rambler  that  I  have 
reason  to  complain ;  for  surely  the  females  ought 
to  pay  some  reirard  to  the  age  of  him  whose 
Touth'was  passed  in  endeavours  to  please  them. 
'They  that  encourage  folly  in  the  boy,  have  no 
right  to  punish  it  in  the  man.  Yet  I  iind  that, 
though  they  lavish  their  first  fondness  upon  pert- 
neas  and  gayety,  they  soon  transfer  their  regard 
to  other  qualities,  and  ungratefully  abandon 
their  adorers  to  dream  out  their  last  years  in 
stupidity  and  contempt 

I  am,  iic, 

FLOAUrTULVS. 


Ko.  110.]      Saturdat,  April  6, 1751. 

Jt  m»hi*  tite  domimm  qm^rtntibu*  miirat 

Lvx  iter  <«(,  «(  elara  iit§^  ei  gratia  ttmpln. 

Spem  iffvimitr,  frmdimmrqw  Jide,  fnrimMtque  /ntmrit. 

Jd  ^u4t  non  vtnxvnt  pr^t$enii*  gamdia  xittt, 

Nte  atrruMt  pttrittr  emptmt  ti  cmpigmdm  totupttt. 

PKUDBNTIVS 

We  throiith  tlii^  mtar  oflif**  oik*  T^rd  ob4*y ; 
WhoM  lif  ht  arul  f  r«c6  Marrriiif ,  laarl  ihe  way. 
By  hopr  ninl  fAiih  Mcure  offoturo  bii*'!, 
Glmflly  the  j«>«  of  prMniit  lifr  we  m'vpt 
For  baffled  mortalu  Ktill  attempt  in  vain, 
FreMut  and  fuiure  bli«»  at  ouce  to  gaio. 

F.  LBwra 

That  to  please  the  Lord  and  Father  of  the  uni- 
vcne,  is  tne  supreme  interest  of  created  and  de- 
pendent beings,  as  it  is  easily  proved,  has  been 
universally  confessed;  and  since  all  rational 
agents  are  conscious  of  having  neglected  or  vio- 
lated tlie  duties  prescribed  to  them,  ihe  fear  of 
being  rejected,  or  punished  by  God,  has  always 
burdened  the  human  mind.  The  expiation  of 
crimes,  and  renovotion  of  the  forfeited  hopes  of 
Divine  favour,  therefore  constitute  a  large  part 
of  every  religion. 

The  various  methods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
ment which  fear  and  folly  have  dictated,  or  arti- 
fice and  interest  tolerated  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  world,  however  thej  may  sometimes  re- 
p  oach  or  degrade  humanity,  at  least  show  the 
g)*nera]  consent  of  all  sges  and  nations  in  their 
opinion  of  the  placability  of  the  Divine  nature. 
I'hat  God  will  torsive,  may,  indeed,  be  establish- 
ed as  the  first  and  fundamental  truth  of  reli|?ion ; 
for,  though  the  knowledge  of  his  existence  is  the 
origin  of  philoaophv,  yet,  without  the  belief  of 
his  mercv,  it  would  have  little  influence  U|)on 
our  moral  conduct  There  could  be  no  prof^pect 
of  enjoying  the  protection,  or  regard  of  him, 
wliom  t'lie  least  deviation  from  rectitude  made 
inexoFable  for  ever ;  and  every  man  would  na- 
turally withdraw  his  thoughts  ilVora  the  contem- 
plation of  a  Creator,  whom  he  niust  consider  as 
a  governor,  too  pure  to  be  pleased,  and  too  se- 
vere to  be  pacified ;  as  an  enerav  infinitely  wise, 
and  infinitely  powerful,  whom  he  could  neither 
deceive,  escape,  nor  resist 

Where  tliere  ia  no  bope^  tbtre  can  be  no  en* 


deavour.  A  constant  and  tmfkiling  obedience 
is  above  the  reach  of  terrestrial  diligence ;  and 
therefore  the  progress  of  life  could  only  have 
been  the  natural  descent  of  negligent  despair 
from  crime  to  crime,  had  not  the  universal  per- 
suasion of  forgiveness,  to  be  obtained  by  proper 
means  of  reconciliation,  recalled  those  to  th« 
paths  of  virtue  whom  their  passions  had  solicited 
aside ;  and  animated  to  new  attempts  and  firmer 
perseverance,  those  whom  difficulty  had  discou- 
raged, or  negligence  surprised. 

In  times  and  regions  so  disjoined  from  each 
other,  that  there  can  scarcely  ds  imagined  any 
communication  of  sentiments  either  by  com- 
merce or  tradition,  has  prevailed  a  general  and 
uniform  expectation  of  propitiating  God  by  cor- 
poral austerities,  of  anticipating  his  vengeance 
by  voluntary  innictions,  and  appeasing  liis  jus- 
tice by  a  speedy  and  cheerful  submission  to  • 
less  penalty,  when  a  greater  is  incurred. 

Incorporated  minds  will  always  feel  some  in- 
clination towards  exterior  acts  and  ritual  ob- 
servances. Ideas  not  represented  by  sensible 
objects  are  fleeting,  variable,  and  evanescent 
We  are  not  able  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  con- 
viction which  operated  at  any  particular  time 
upon  our  own  thoughts,  but  as  it  is  recorded  by 
some  certain  and  definite  effect  He  that  re- 
views his  life  in  order  to  determine  the  proba- 
bility of  his  acceptance  with  God,  if  he  could 
once  establish  the  necessary  proportion  between 
crimes  and  sufferincrs,  migfit  securely  rest  upon 
uis  performance  of  the  expiation;  but,  wnile 
safety  remains  the  reward  only  of  mental  purity, 
he  is  always  afraid  lest  he  should  decide  too  soon 
in  his  own  favour,  lest  he  should  not  have  felt 
the  pangs  of  true  contrition ;  lest  he  should 
mistake  satiety  for  detestation,  or  imagine  that 
his  passions  are  subdued  when  they  are  only 
sleeping. 

From  this  natural  and  reasonable  diffidence 
arose,  in  humble  and  timorous  piety,  a  disposi- 
tion to  confound  penance  with  repentance,  to 
repose  on  human  nrterminations,  and  to  receive 
from  some  judicial  sentence  the  stated  and  regu« 
lar  assignment  of  reconciliatory  pain.  We  are 
never  willing  to  be  without  resource  ;  we  seek 
in  the  knowledge  of  others  a  succour  for  our 
own  ignorance,  and  sre  ready  to  trust  any  that 
will  undertake  to  direct  us  when  we  have  no 
confidence  in  ourselves. 

This  desire  to'  ascertain  by  some  outward 
marks  the  state  of  the  soul,  and  this  willingnese 
to  calm  the  conscience  by  some  settled  method, 
have  produced,  as  they  are  diversified  in  their 
effects  by  various  tempers  and  pnnciplcs,  most 
of  the  disquisitions  and  rules,  the  doubts  and 
solutions,  that  have  embarrassed  the  doctrine 
of  repentance,  and  perplexed  tender  and  flexible 
minos  with  innumerable  scruples  concerning 
the  necessary  measures  of  sorrow,  and  adequate 
degrees  of  self-abhorrence ;  and  these  rules, 
corrupted  by  fraud,  or  debased  by  credulity, 
have,  by  the  common  resiliencv  of  the  mind  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  incited  others  to  an  open 
contempt  of  all  subsidiary  ordinances,  all  pru- 
dential caution,  and  the  whole  discipline  of  regu- 
lated piety. 

Repentance,  however  difficult  to  be  practised, 
is,  if  It  be  explained  without  superstition,  easily 
understood.     Repenimiee  is  the  rtKnquiihment  ^ 
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Goi,  Sonx>w,  and  fear,  and  anxiety,  are  pro- 
perly not  parts,  but  adjunct*  of  repentance ;  yet 
they  are  too  doeely  connected  with  it  to  be  easily 
•eparated ;  for  they  not  only  mark  its  sincerity, 
but  promote  its  ef^cacy. 

No  man  commits  any  act  of  negli^nce  or  ob- 
stinacy, by  which  his  safety  or  happiness  in  this 
world  is  endangered,  without  fcehng  the  pun- 

gencv  of  remorse.  He  who  is  fully  convinced 
lat  he  suffers  by  his  own  failure,  can  never  for- 
bear lo  trace  back  his  miscarriage  to  its  lirst 
cause,  to  ima^  to  himself  a  contrary  behaviour, 
and  to  form  mvoluntary  resolutions  against  the 
like  fault,  even  when  he  knows  that  he  shall 
never  again  have  the  power  of  committing  it 
Danger,  considered  as  imminent,  naturally  pro- 
duces such  trepidations  of  impatience  as  leave  all 
human  means  of  safety  behind  them :  he  that 
has  once  caught  an  alarm  of  terror,  is  every 
moment  seizcid  with  useless  anxieties,  adding 
one  security  to  another,  trembUng  with  sudden 
doubts,  and  distracted  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence of  new  expedients.  If^  therefore,  he  whose 
crimes  have  deprived  him  of  the  favour  of  God, 
can  reflect  upon  his  conduct  without  disturbance, 
or  can  at  wdi  banish  the  reflection  ;  if  he  who 
considers  himself  as  suspended  over  the  abyss  of 
eternal  perdition  only  by  the  thread  of  life,  which 
must  (oon  part  by  its  own  weakness,  and  wliich 
the  wing  of  every  minute  may  divide,  can  cast 
his  eyes  round  him  without  shuddering  with  hor- 
ror, or  panting  with  security ;  what  can  he  judge 
of  himself)  but  that  he  is  not  yet  awakened  to 
sufficient  conviction,  since  every  loss  is  more 
lamented  than  the  loss  of  the  Divine  favour,  and 
every  danger  more  dreaded  than  the  danger  of 
final  condemnation  7 

Retirement  from  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
the  worid  has  been  often  recommeooed  as  useful 
to  repentance.  This  at  least  is  evidence,  that 
•very  one  retires,  whenever  ratiocination  and 
recollection  are  required  on  other  occasions; 
and  surely  the  retrospect  of  life,  the  disentaiigle- 
nent  of  actions  complicated  with  innumersble 
circumstances,  and  diffused  in  various  relations, 
the  discovery  of  the  primary  movements  of  the 
heart,  and  tne  extirpation  of  lusts  and  appetites 
deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  may  be  s  (lowed 
to  aemand  some  secesMou  from  sport  and  noise, 
and  business  and  folly.  Some  simpension  of 
common  affairs,  some  pause  uf  tenii>oral  pain 
and  pleasure,  is  doubtless  ncocsMiry  to  him  thst 
deliberates  for  eternity,  who  is  forming  the  only 
plan  in  which  miscarriage  cannot  be  repaired, 
and  examining  the  only  question  in  which  mis- 
take cannot  be  rectiflea. 

Austerities  and  mortifications  arc  moans  by 
which  Uie  mind  is  invigorated  and  roupf'd,  by 
which  the  attractions  of  pleasure  are  interru[ited, 
and  the  chains  of  sensuality  are  broken.  Jt  is 
observed  by  one  of  the  fathers,  that  he  who  re- 
itraiiu  hinud/in  the  use  o/thingt  Uncfid,  teiil  ntver 
encroaek  upon  things  forbidden.  Abstinence,  if 
nothing  more,  is,  at  least,  a  cautious  retreat  from 
the  utmost  verge  of  permission,  and  confers  that 
security  which  cannot  be  reasonably  hoped  by 
him  that  dares  always  to  hover  over  the  precipice 
of  destruction,  or  delights  to  approach  the  plea- 
■ures  which  he  knows  it  fatal  to  partake.  Au- 
sterity is  the  proper  antidf»te  to  indulgence  ;  the 
diseases  of  mina  as  well  as  body  are  cured  by 
coatrihes,  aad  to  contrariet  we  should  readily 


have  recourse,  if  we  dreaded  guilt  as  we  dread 
Lpain. 

The  completion  and  sum  of  repentance  is  a 
change  of  life.  That  sorrow  which  dictates  oo 
caution,  that  fear  whicli  does  not  quicken  our 
escape,  that  austerity  which  fails  to  rectify  onr 
affections,  are  vain  and  unavaihng.  But  sorrow 
and  terror  must  naturally  precede  reformation ; 
for  what  other  cause  can  produce  it  7  He,  there- 
fore, that  feels  himself  alarmed  by  his  conscience^ 
anxious  for  the  attainment  of  a  better  state,  and 
afflicted  by  the  memory  of  his  past  faults,  may 
justly  conclude,  that  the  great  work  of  repentance 
IS  begun,  and  hope  by  retirement  and  prayer,  the 
na:und  and  rehgious  means  of  strengthening  hia 
conviction,  to  impress  upon  his  mind  such  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  orcsencc,  as  may  overpower 
the  blandishments  of^ secular  delights,  and  enable 
him  to  advance  from  one  degree  of  holiness  to 
another,  till  death  shall  set  lum  free  from  doubt 
and  contest,  misery  and  temptation. 

Whai  better  can  we  do.  than  proctrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent :  and  there  confeia 
Humbly-  o«ir  faulu,  and  pardon  bef ,  with  tsan 
Wateriuf  tha  ground,  and  with  our  tif  ha  the  air 
Freqnentinir,  sent  from  hearts  contrite,  m  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfcign'd,  and  humiliation  meakf 
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Disaster  always  waits  on  early  wit. 

It  has  been  observed  by  long  experience,  that 
late  springs  produce  the  greatest  plenty.  The 
delay  of  bloorris  and  fragrance,  of  verdure  and 
breeaes,  is  for  the  most  part  liberally  recom- 
pensed by  the  exuberance  and  fecundity  of  the 
ensuing  seasons;  the  blossoms  which  lie  con- 
cealed till  the  year  is  advanced,  and  the  sun  is 
high,  escape  those  chilling  blasts,  and  nocturnal 
frosts,  which  are  often  fatal  to  early  luxuriance, 
prey  upon  the  first  smiles  of  vernal  l>eauty,  de- 
Htroy  tlie  feeble  principles  of  vegetable  life,  in- 
tercept the  fruit  in  the  germ,  and  beat  down  the 
flowers  unopened  tu  the  ground. 

I  am  afraid  there  is  lit  lie  hope  of  persuading 
the  young  and  spri^rhtly  part  of  my  readers,  upon 
whom  the  spring  naturally  forces  my  attention, 
to  learn,  from  the  g.^vat  process  of  nature,  the 
difference  between  diligence  and  hurry,  between 
speed  and  precipitation ;  to  prosecute  their  de- 
signs with  calmness,  lo  watch  the  concurrence 
of  opportunity,  and  endeavour  to  find  the  luck  7 
iiioment  which  they  cannot  make.  Youth  is  tiie 
time  of  enterprise  and  hope:  having  yet  no  oc- 
casion of  comparing  our  force  with  any  opposing 
power,  we  naturally  form  presumptions  in  our 
own  favour,  and  imagine  that  obstruction  and 
impediment  will  give  way  befoce  us.  The  first 
repulses  rather  inflame  vehemence  than  teach 
prudence ;  a  brave  and  genen)us  mind  is  long 
before  it  suspects  its  own  weakness,  or  submits 
to  sap  the  difflcullies  which  it  expected  to  sub- 
due by  storm.  Before  disappointments  have  en- 
forced the  dictates  of  philosophy,  we  believe  it 
in  our  power  to  shorten  the  interval  between  tha 
first  cause  and  the  last  eflTect ;  we  laugh  at  the 
timorous  delays  of  plodding  industry,  and  fancy 
that,  by  increasing  the  fire,  we  can  at  pleaaura 
accelerate  the  projection. 
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At  our  entrance  into  the  world,  when  health 
and  vigour  give  us  fair  promises  of  time  sufficient 
for  the  regular  maturation  of  our  schemes,  and 
a  long  enjoyment  of  our  acquisitions,  we  are 
eager  to  seize  the  present  moment;  we  pluck 
every  gratification  within  our  reach,  without  suf- 
fering It  to  ripen  into  perfection,  and  crowd  all 
the  varieties  of  rlclight  into  a  narrow  compass ; 
but  age  seldom  fails  to  change  our  conduct ;  we 
irow  negligent  of  time  in  proportion  as  we  have 
^ss  remaining,  and  suffer  tlie  last  part  of  life  to 
steal  from  us  in  languid  preparations  for  future 
undertakings,  or  slow  approaches  to  remote  ad- 
vantages, in  weak  hopes  of  some  fortuitous  oc- 
currence, or  drowsy  equilibrations  of  undeter^ 
mined  counsel:  whether  it  be  that  the  aged, 
having  tasted  the  pleasures  of  man's  condition 
and  found  them  delusive,  become  less  anxious 
fur  their  attainment;  or  that  frequent  miscar- 
riages have  depressed  them  to  despair,  and  frozen 
them  to  inactivity;  or  that  death  shocks  them 
more  as  it  advances  upon  tliem,  and  they  are 
afraid  to  remind  themselves  of  their  decay,  or  to 
discover  to  their  own  hearts,  that  the  time  of 
trilling  is  past 

A  perpetual  conflict  with  natural  desires  seems 
Co  bo  the  lot  of  our  present  state.  In  youth  we 
require  sometliing  of  the  tardiness  and  frigidity 
of  age;  and  in  a^e  we  must  labour  to  recall  the 
fire  and  impetuosity  of  youth  ;  in  youth  we  must 
learn  to  expect,  and  in  age  to  enjoy. 

The  torment  of  expectation  is,  indeed,  not 
easily  to  be  borne  at  a  time  when  every  idea  of 
sratification  fires  the  blood,  and  flashes  on  the 
fancy ;  when  the  heart  is  vacant  to  every  fresh 
form  of  delight,  and  has  no  rival  engagements  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  importunities  of^a  new  de- 
sire. Yet,  since  the  fear  of  missing  what  we 
seek,  must  always,  be  proportionable  to  the  hap- 
piness expected  from  possessing  it,  the  passions, 
even  in  this  tempestuous  state,  miffht  oe  some- 
what moderated  by  frequent  inculcation  of  the 
mischief  of  temerity,  and  the  hazard  of  losing 
that  which  we  endeavour  to  seize  before  our 
time. 

He  that  too  early  aspires  to  honours,  must  re- 
solve to  encounter  not  only  the  opposition  of  inte- 
rest, but  the  malignity  of  envy.  He  that  is  too 
eager  to  be  rich,  generally  endangers  his  foitune 
m  wild  adventures  and  uncertain  projects ;  and 
he  that  hastens  too  speedily  to  reputation,  oflen 
raises  his  character  by  artifices  and  fallacies, 
decks  himself  in  colouis  which  quickly  fade,  or 
in  plumis  which  accident  may  shake  of^  or  com- 
petition pluck  away. 

The  dangerof  early  eminence  has  been  extend- 
ed by  some,  even  to  the  glds  of  nature ;  and  an 
opinion  has  been  long  conceived,  that  quickness 
of  invention,  accuracy  of  judgment,  or  extent  of 
knowledge,  appearing  before  the  usual  time,  pre- 
sage a  short  life.  Even  those  who  are  less  in- 
clined to  form  general  conclusions,  from  instan- 
ces which  by  their  own  nature  must  be  rare, 
have  yet  been  incUned  to  prognosticate  no  suita- 
ble progress  from  the  first  sallies  of  rapid  wits ; 
but  have  observed,  that  afler  a  short  efibrt  they 
either  loiter  or  faint,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  even  and  regular  perseverance 
of  slower  understandings. 

It  frequently  happens  that  applause  abates  di- 
ligence.   Whoever  finds  b'unself  to  have  per- 


formed more  than  was  demanded,  will  be  con* 
tented  to  spare  the. labour  of  unnecessary  per- 
formances, and  sit  down  to  enjoy  at  ease  hie 
superfluities  of  honour.  He  whom  success  has 
made  confident  of  his  abilities,  quickly  claims  the 
privilege  of  negUtfenee,  and  looks  contemptuous- 
ly on  the  gradual  advances  of  a  rival,  wnom  he 
imagines  himself  able  to  leave  behind  whenever 
he  shall  again  Summon  his  forces  to  the  contesL 
But  long  intervals  of  pleasure  dissipate  attention, 
and  weaken  constancy  ;  nor  is  it  easy  tor  him 
that  has  sunk  from  diligence  into  sloth,  to  rouse  out 
of  his  lethargy,  to  recollect  his  notions,  rekindle 
his  curiosity,  and  engage  with  his  former  ardour 
in  the  toils  of  study. 

Even  that  friendship  which  intends  the  reward 
of  genius  too  of\en  tends  to  obstruct  it  The 
pleasure  of  being  caressed,  distinguished,  and 
admired,  easily  seduces  the  student  from  literary 
solitude.  He  is  ready  to  foUow-the  call  which 
summons  him  to  hear  his  own  praise,  and  whicb^ 
perhaps,  at  once  flatters  his  appetite  with  cer- 
tainty of  pleasures,  and  his  ambition  with  hopes 
of  patronage  ;  pleasures  which  he  conceives  in- 
exhaustible, and  hopes  which  he  has  not  yet 
learned  to  distrust 

These  evils,  indeed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  im- 
puted to  nature,  or  considered  as  inseparable 
trom  an  eariy  displi^y  of  uncommon  aoilitiea. 
They  may  be  certainly  escaped  by  prudence  and 
resolution,  and  must  therefore  be  accounted  ra* 
ther  as  consolations  to  tb6se  who  are  less  libe- 
rally endowed,  than  as  discouragements  to  such 
as  are  bom  with  uncommon  qualities.  Beautjr 
is  well  known  to  draw  after  it  the  persecutions 
of  impertinence,  to  incite  the  artifices  of  envy, 
and  to  raise  the  flames  of  unlawful  love ;  jet 
among  the  ladies  whom  prudence  or  modesty 
have  made  most  eminent,  who  has  ever  com- 
plained of  the  inconveniences  of  an  amiable 
form?  or  would  have  purchased  safety  by  the 
loss  of  charms  7 

Neither  grace  of  person,  nor  vigour  of  under- 
standing, are  to  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as 
blessings,  as  means  ofnappiness  indulged  by  the 
Supreme  Benefactor;  but  the  advantages  of 
eitner  may  be  lost  by  too  much  eagerness  to  ob- 
tain thenL  A  thousand  beauties  in  their  first 
blossom,  by  an  imprudent  exposure  to  the  open 
world,  have  suddenly  withered  at  the  blast  of^in- 
fainy ;  and  men  who  mieht  have  subjected  new 
regions  to  the  empire  of  learning,  have  been  lured 
by  the  praise  of  their  first  productions  from  aca- 
demical retirement,  and  wasted  their  days  in  vice 
and  dependence.  The  virgin  who  too*  soon  as- 
pires to  celebrity  and  conquest,  perishes  by  child- 
ish vanity,  .ignorant  credulity,  or  guiltless  indis- 
cretion. The  genius  who  catches  at  laurels  and 
preferment  before  his  time,  mocks  the  hopes  that 
he  had  excited,  and  loses  those  years  whicn  might 
have  been  most  usefully  employed,  the  years  of 
youth,  of  spirit  and  vivacity. 

It  is  one  of^  the  innumerable  absurdities  of 
pride,  that  we  are  never  more  impatient  of  direc- 
tion, than  in  that  partof  life  when  we  need  it  most ; 
we  are  in  haste  to  meet  enemies  whom  we  have 
not  strength  to  overcome,  and  to  undertake  tasks 
which  we  cannot  peifbrm :  and  as  he  that  once 
miscarries  does  not  easily  persuade  mankind  to 
favour  another  attempt,  an  ineflectual  struggle 
for  fame  is  often  followed  by  perpetual  obscuntjr* 
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We  ara  taught  by  Celsas,  that  health  is  brst  pre- 
served by  avoiding  settled  habits  of  life,  and  de- 
viating sometimes  into  slight  aberrations  from  the 
laws  of  medicine;  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
food  and  exercise,  int<'rruptmg  tlie  successions 
of  rest  and  labour,  and  mingling  hardships  with 
indulgence.  The  body,  long  accustomed  to  stated 

auantitics  and  uniform  periods,  is  disordered  by 
le  smallest  irregularity  ;  and  since  we  cannot 
adjust  every  day  by  the  balance  or  barometer,  it 
is  tit  sometmics  to  depart  from  rigid  accuracy, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  comply  with  necessary  ii- 
fairs,  or  sltong  inclinations.  He  that  too  long 
observes  nice  punctualities,  condemns  himself  to 
voluntary  imbecility,  and  will  not  long  escape 
the  miseiies  of  disease. 

The  same  laxity  of  regim'»n  is  equally  nece»- 
iaryto  intellectual  health,  and  to  a  perpetual  sus- 
ceptibility of  r»cca0ioiittl  pleasure.  Lunj;  conrine- 
ment  to  the  same  company  which  perhaps  simi- 
litude of  taste  brought  tirst  together,  quickly 
contracts  his  faculties,  and  makes- a  thousand 
things  oiTcnsive  tliat  are  in  them.<ielves  indifler- 
ent;  a  man*  accustomed  to  hear  only  the  echo' of 
his  own  sentiments,  soon  bars  all  'the  common 
avenues  of  delight,  and  has  no  part  in  the  gene- 
ral gratification  of  mankind. 

In  things  which  are  not  immediately  subject  to 
religious  or  moral  consideration,  it  is  dangerous 
to  be  too  long  or  too  rigidly  in  the  right  Sensi- 
bility may  by  an  incessant  attention  to  elegance 
and  propriety,  be  quickened  to  a  tenderness  in- 
consistent with  the  condition  of  humanity,  irrita- 
ble by  the  smallest  asperity,  and  vulnerable  by 
the  gentlest  touch.  He  that  pleases  himself  too 
mucli  with  minute  exactness,  and  submits  to  en- 
dure nothing  in  accommodations,  attendance,  or 
address,  below  the  point  of  perfection,  will,  when- 
ever he  enters  the  crowd  of  life,  be  harassed  with 
innumerable  distresses,  from  which  those  who 
have  not  in  the  same  manner  increased  their 
sensations  find  no  disturbance.  His  exotic  soft- 
ness wUl  shrink  at  the  coarseness  of  vulgar  feli- 
city, like  a  plant  transplanted  to  northern  nurse- 
ries, from  the  dews  and  sunshine  of  the  tropical 
regions. 

There  will  always  be  a  wide  interval  between 
practical  and  ideal  excellence  ;  and  therefore,  if 
we  allow  not  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  while  we 
can  perceive  any  error. or  deffcct,  we  must  refer 
our  hopes  of  ease  to  some  other  period  of  exist- 
ence, it  is  well  known,  that  exposed  to  a  mi- 
croscope, the  smoothest  polish  or  the  most  solid 
bodies  discovers  cavities  and  prominences ;  and 
that  the  softest  bloom  of  roseate  virginity  repels 
the  eye  with  excresenccs  and  discolorations. 
The  perceptions  as  well  as  the  senses  may  be  im- 
proved to  our  own  disquiet,  and  wemay,bydili^nt 
culthrationof  the  powers  of  dislike,  raise  in  time 
an  artificial  fastidiousness,  which  shall  fill  the 
imagination  with  phantoms  of  turpitude,  show  us 
the  naked  skeleton  of  every  delight,  and  present 
UB  only  with  the  pains  of  pleasure,  and  the  do- 
Ibffinibes  of  beauty. 
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Peevishness,  indeed,  would  perhaps  very  little 
disturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  were  ft  alwa}rs  the 
consequence  of  Superfluous  delicacy :  for  it  is  the 
privilege  only  of  oeep  reflection  or  lively  fancy, 
to  destroy  happiness  by  art  and  refinement  But 
by  continual  indulgence  of  a  particular  humour, 
or  by  long  enjoyment  of  undisputed  superiority, 
the  dull  and  thoughtless  may  likewise  acquire 
the  power  of  tormenting  themselves  and  otheni, 
and  become  sufficiently  ridiculous  or  hateful  to 
those  who  are  within  sight  of  their  conduct,  or 
reach  of  their  influence. 

Thev  that  have  grown  old  in  a  single  state  are 
^nerally  found  to  be  morose,  fretful  and  cap- 
Oous ;  tenacious  of  their  own  practices  and  max- 
ims; soon  offended  by  contradiction  or  negli- 
gence; and  impatient  of  any  association,  but 
with  those  that  will  watch  their  nod,  and  submit 
themselves  to  unlimited  authoritv.  6uch  is  the 
effect  of  havin|^  lived  without  the  necessity  of 
consulting  any  inclination  but  their  own. 

The  irascibility  of  this  class  of  tyrants  is  ge> 
nerally  exerted  upon  petty  provocations,  such  as 
are  incident  to  understandings  not  far  extended 
beyond  the  instincts  of  animal  life  ;  but,  unhap- 
pil V,  he  that  fixes  his  attention  on  things  always 
before  him,  will  ncverhavelonecessatfon  of  anger. 
There  are  many  veterans  of  luxury  upoa  whom 
every  noon  brings  a  paroxysm  of  violence,  fury, 
and  execration  ;  they  never  sit  down  to  their  din- 
ner without  finding  the  meat  so  injudiciously 
bought,  or  so  unskilfully  dressed,  such  blunders 
in  the  seasoning,  or  such  improprieties  in  the 
sauce,  as  can  scarcely  bo  expiated  without  blood; 
and  in  the  transports  of  resentment,  make  very 
little  distinction  between  guilt  and  innocence, 
but  let  fly  their  menaces,  or  growl  out  their  dis- 
content,'upon  all  whom  fortune  exposes  to  the 
storm. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  more  unhappy  con- 
dition than  that  of  dependance  on  a  peevish  man. 
In  every  other  state  of  inferiority  the  certaipty  of 
pleasing  is  perpetually  increased  by  a  fuller 
knowlfdge  or  our  duty  ;  and  kindness  and  con- 
fidence are  strengthened  by  every  new  act  of 
trust,  and  proof  of  fidelity.  But  peevishness  sa- 
crifices to  a  momentary  oflence  tne  obsequious- 
ness or  usefulness  of  half  a  life,  and,  as  more  ii 
performed,  increases  her  exactions. 

Chrysalus  gained  a  fortune  by  trade,  and  re- 
tired into  the  country ;  and,  having  a  brother 
burdened  by  the  numl)cr  of  his  children,  adopted 
one  of  his  sons.  The  boy  wan  dismissed  with 
many  prudent  admonitions  ;  informed  of  his  fa- 
ther's inability  tb  maintain  him  in  his  native 
rank ;  cautioned  against  all  opposition  to  the 
opinions  or  precepts  of  his  uncle  ;  and  animated 
to  perseverance  by  the  hopes  of  supporting  the 
honour  of  the  family,  and  overtopping  his  elder 
brother.  He  had  a  natural  ductility  of  mind, 
without  much  warmth  of  aflection.  or  elevation 
of  sentiment:^  and  therefore  readily  complied 
with  every  variety  of  caprice  ;  patiently  endured 
contradictory  reproofs ;  heard  false  accusationa 
without  pain,  and  opprobrious  reproaches  with- 
out reply  j  laughed  obstreperously  at  the  nine- 
tieth repetition  of  a  joke ;  asked  (]Ucstions  about 
the  universal  decay  of  trade :  admired  the  strength 
of  those  heads  by  which  the  price  of  stocks  ia 
changed  and  adjusted  ;  and  behaved  with  such 
prudence  and  circumspection,  that  after  six  yeara 
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the  will  was  made,  and  Juvenculus  was  declared 
heir.  But  unhappily,  a  month  afterwards,  re- 
tiring at  night  from  his  uncle's  chamber,  he  left 
the  door  open  behind  him;  the  old  man  tore 
his  win,  and  being  then  perceptibly^  declining,  for 
want  of  time  to  deliberate,  left  lus  money  to  a 
trading  company. 

When  female  minds  are  embittered  by  age  or 
solitude,  their  malignity  is  generally  exerted  in  a 
rigorous  and  spiteful  superintendence  of  domes- 
tic trifles.  Eriphile  has  employed  her  eloquence 
for  twenty  years  upon  the  degeneracy  of  ser- 
vants, the  nastiness  of  her  house,  the  ruin  of  her 
furniture,  the  difficulty  of  preserving  tapestry 
from  the  motlis  and  the  carelessness  of  the  sluts 
whom  she  employs  in  brushing  it.  It  is  her 
business  every  morning  to  visit  all  the  rooms,  in 
hopes  of  findmg  a  chair  without  its  cover,  a  win- 
dow shut  or  open  contrary  to  her  orders,  a  spot 
on  the  hearth,  or  a  feather  on  the  floor,  that  the 
rest  of  the  day  may  be  justifiably  spent  in  taunts 
of  contempt  and  vociferations  of^  anger.  She 
lives  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  preserve  the 
neatness  of  a  house  and  gardens,  and  feels  nei- 
ther inclination  to  pleasure,  nor  aspiration  afler 
virtue,  while  she  is  engrossed  by  the  great  em- 
ployment of  keeping  gravel  from  grass  and 
wainscoat  from  dust  Of  three  amiable  nieces 
she  has  declared  herself  an  irreconcilable  enemy 
to  one^  because  she  broke  off  a  tulip  with  her 
hoop;  to  another,  because  she  spilt  her  coffee  on 
a  Turkey  carpet ;  and  to  the  third,  because  she 
let  a  wet  do^  run  into  the  parlour.  She  has 
broken  ofTher  intercourse  of  visits,  because  com- 
pany makes  a  house  dirty ;  and  resolves  to  con- 
tine  herself  more  to  her  own  affiurs,  and  to  live 
no  lon^r  in  mire  by  foolish  lenity. 

'  Peevishnefs  is  generally  the  vice  of  narrow 
ninds,  and  except  when  it  is  the  effect  of  anguish 
and  disease,  by  which  the  resolution  is  broken, 
and  the  mind  made  too  feeble  to  bear  the  lightest 
addition  to  its  miseries,  proceeds  from  an  unrea- 
sonable persuasion  of  the  importance  of  trifles. 
The  proper  remedy  against  it  is,  to  consider  the 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  the  folly  of  sufi^r- 
ing  perturbation  and  uneasiness  from  causes  un- 
worthy of  our  nouce. 

He  that  resigns  his  peace  to  little  casualties, 
and  sufTers  the  course  or  his  life  to  be  interrupted 
by  fortuitous  inadvertencies,  or  oflenccs,  delivers 
up  himself  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  loses 
all  that  constancy  and  equanimity  which  consti- 
tute the  chief  praise  of  a  wise  man. 

The  province  of  prudence  lies  between  the 
greatest  thin^  and  tne  least :  some  surpass  our 
power  by  their  magnitude,  and  some  escape  our 
notice  by  their  number  ai^d  their  frequency.  But 
the  indispenfiablc  business  of  life  will  aflbrd  suf- 
ficient exercise  to  every  understanding;  and 
such  is  the  limitation  of  the  human  powers,  that 
by  attention  to  trifles,  we  must  let  things  of  im- 
portance pass  unobserved :  when  we  examine  a 
mite  with  a  glass,  we  see  nothing  but  a  mite. 

That  it  is  every  man's  interest  to  be  pleased, 
will  need  little  proof:  that  it  is  his  interest  to 
please  others,  experience  will  inform  hinu  It  is 
therefore  not  less  necessary  to  happiness  than  to 
virtue,  that  he  rid  his  mind  of  passions  which 
make  him  uneasy  to  himself,  and  hateful  to  the 
world,  which  enchain  his  intellects,  and  obstruct 
his  improvement 
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Sir, 
I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  always  a  proof  of  mno* 
cence  to  treat  censure  with  contempt  We  owe 
so  much  reverence  to  the  wisdom  of  mankind, 
as  justly  to  wish,  that  our  own  opinion  of  our 
merit  may  be  ratified  by  the  concurrence  of 
others'  suffrages ;  and  since  guilt  and  infamy 
must  have  the  same  effect  upon  intelligences 
unable  to  pierce  beyond  external  appearance 
and  influenced  of^en  rather  by  example  than 

{>recept,  we  are  obliged  to  refute  a  false  chaige, 
est  we  should  countenance  the  crime  which  we 
have  never  committed.  To  turn  away  from  an 
accusation  with  supercilious  silence,  is  ecnialiy 
in  the  power  of  him  that  is  hardened  by  viilany, 
and  inspirited  by  innocence*  The  wall  of  brass 
which  Horace  erects  upon  a  clear  conscience^ 
may  be  sometimps  raised  by  impudence  or  pow* 
er ;  and  we  should  always  wish  to  preserve  tlie 
diffnity  of  virtue  by  adorning  her  with  gracee 
which  wickedness  cannot  assume. 

For  this  reason  1  have  determined  no  longer 
to  endure,  with  either  p«tient  or  sullen  resi|pia- 
tion,  a  reproach,  which  iS)  at  least  in  my  opimon, 
unjust;  but  will  lay  my  case  honestly  b^oie 
you,  that  you  or  your  readers  may  at  length  de> 
cideit 

Whether  you  will  be  able  to  preserve  your 
boasted  impartiality,  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
considered  a^  an  adversary  by  half  the  female 
world,  you  may  surely  pardon  me  for  doubtifig, 
notwithstanding  the  veneration  to  which  you 
may  imagine  yourself  entitled  by  your  age, 
yonr  learning,  your  abstraction,  or  your  virtue. 
Beauty,  Mr.  Rambler,  has  often  overpowered 
the  resolutions  of  the  firm,  and  the  reasoninge 
of  the  wise,  roused  the  old  to  sensibility,  ami 
subdued  the  rysorous  to  softness. 

I  am  one  ofthose  unhappy  beings,  who  havo 
been  marked  out  as  husbands  for  many  different 
women,  and  deliberated  a  hundred  times  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony.  I  have  discussed  all  the 
nuptial  preliminaries  so  often,  that  I  can  repeat 
the  forms  in  which  jointures  are  settled,  pin- 
money  secured,  and  provisions  for  younger  chil*' 
dren  ascertained;  but  am  at  last  doomed  bj 
general  consent  to  everlasting  solitude,  and  ex^ 
eluded  by  an  irreversible  decree  from  all  hopee 
of  connubial  felicity.  I  am  pointed  out  by  every 
mother  as  a  man  whose  visits  cannot  be  admit- 
ted without  reproach ;  who  raises  hopes  only  to 
embitter  disappointment,  and  makes  offers  only 
to  seduce  giris  into  a  waste  of  that  part  of  life  b| 
which  they  might  gain  advantageous  matches 
and  become  mistresses  and  mothers. 

I  hope  you  will  think,  that  some  part  of  this 
penal  severity  may  justly  be  remitted,  when  I 
inform  you,  tnat  I  never  yet  professed  love  to  a 
woman  without  sincere  intentions  of  marriage ; 
that  I  have  never  continued  an  appearance  of 
intimacy  from   the  hour  that  my  laclinatiwi 
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dMBged,  bat  to  presenre  her  whom  I  was  letting 
from  the  shock  of  abruptneM,  or  the  isnominy 
of  contempt;  that  I  dwmya  endeavoured  to  give 
the  ladiea  an  opportunity  of  seeming  to  disou-d 
me ;  and  that  1  never  torsook  a  mistress  for  a 
larger  fortune,  or  brighter  beauty,  but  because  1 
discovered  some  irregularity  in  her  conduct,  or 
some  depravity  in  her  mind ;  not  because  I  was 
charmed  by  another,  but  because  I  was  offended 
by  herself. 

1  was  very  early  tired  of  that  succession  of 
amusements  by  which  the  thoughts  of  most 
young  men  are  dissipated,  and  had  not  long  glitp 
tered  in  the  splendour  of  an  ample  patrimony 
before  I  wished  for  the  calm  of  domestic  happi* 
ness.  Youth  is  naturallydeliffhted  with  sprignl- 
liness  and  ardour,  and  tnerefore  1  breathed  out 
the  sighs  of  my  first  afiection  at  the  feet  of  the 
gay,  the  sparkhng,  th^  vivacious  Ferocula.  I  fan- 
CMd  to  myself  a  perpetual  source  of  happiness  in 
wit  never  exhausted,  and  spirit  never  depressed  ; 
looked  with  veneration  on  her  readiness  of  ex- 
pedients, contempt  of  ditikulty,  assurance  of 
address,  and  promptitude  of  reply ;  considered 
her  as  exempt  by  some  prerogative  of  nature 
from  tlie  weakness  and  timidity  of  feiuale  minds; 
and  congratulated  myself  upon  a  companion 
superior  to  all  common  troubles  and  embarrass- 
ments. I  was,  indeed,  somewhat  disturbed  by 
tke  unshaken  perseverance  with  which  she  en- 
forced her  demands  of  an  unreasonable  settle- 
ment ;  yet  I  should  have  consented  to  pass  my 
life  n  union  with  her,  bad  not  my  curiosity  led 
me  U>  a  crowd  gathered  in  the  street,  wliere  I 
found  Ferocula,  in  the  presence  of  hundreds, 
dbputing  fisr  sixpence  with  a  chairman.  I  saw 
her  in  so  little  need  of  assistance  that  it  was  no 
breach  of  the  laws  of  chivalry  lo  mrbear  interpo- 
sition, and  I  spared  mvself  the  shame  of  owmng 
her  acquaintance.  I  mrgot  some  point  of  cere- 
mony at  our  next  interview,  and  soon  provoked 
her  to  forbid  me  her  presence. 

My  next  attempt  was  upon  a  lady  of  great 
eminence  for  learning  and  philoHophv.  I  had 
frequently  observed  the  barrenness  and  uniform- 
ity of  connubial  conversation,  and  therefore 
thought  highly  of  my  own  prudence  and  discern- 
ment, when  I  selected  iirom  a  multitude  of 
wealtl.y  beauties,  the  deep-read  Misothea,  who 
declared  herself  the  inexorable  enemy  of  ignorant 
pertness  and  puerile  levity;  and  scarcely  con- 
descended to  make  tea,  but  for  the  Ungnist,  the 
geometrician,  the  astronomer,  or  the  poet  The 
queen  of  the  Amaioos  was  only  to  be  gained  by 
ttie  hero  who  could  conquer  her  in  single  com- 
bat ;  and  Misothea*s  heart  was  only  to  bless  the 
scholar  who  could  overpower  her  by  disputation. 
Amidst  the  fondest  transports  of  courtship  she 
could  call  for  a  definition  of  terms,  and  treatrd 
every  argument  with  contempt  that  could  not  be 
reduced  'to  legular  syllof^m.  You  may  easily 
imagine,  that  1  wished  this  courtship  at  an  end ; 
but  when  I  desired  her  to  shorten  my  torments, 
and  fix  the  day  of  my  felicity,  we  were  led  into  a 
long  conversation,  m  whidi  Misothea  endea- 
▼oimd  to  demonstrate  the  folly  of  attributing 
choice  and  self-direction  to  any  human  being. 
It  was  not  diflficult  to  discover  the  danger  of 
eoimnitting  myself  for  ever  to  the  arms  of  one 
who  might  at  any  time  mistake  the  didalet  of 
w  tint  oUs  oC  appitilB,  fer  thft  4ki«o 


of  fate ;  or  consider  cuckoldom  as  necessary  to 
the  general  system,  as  a  link  to  the  everiasting 
chain  of  successive  causes.  1  therefore  tokl  h«ir, 
that  destiny  had  ordained  ob  to  part,  and  that 
nothing  should  have  torn  me  from  her  but  di0 
talons  of  necessity. 

I  then  solicited  the  regard  of  the  cahn,  the 
prudent,  the  economical  Sophronia,  a  lady  who 
considered  wit  as  dangerous,  and  leammg  na 
supertiuous,  and  thought  that  the  woman  who 
kept  her  house  clean,  and  her  accounts  exact, 
took  receipts  for  every  payment,  and  could  innd 
them  at  a  sudden  call,  mquired  nicely  aflrr  the 
condition  of  the  tenants,  read  the  price  of  stocks 
once  a^weck,  and  purchased  every  thing  at  the 
best  market,  coula  want  no  accomplishments 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  a  wise  man.  She 
discoursed  with  ffreat  solenmity  on  the  care  and 
vigilance  which  me  superintendence  of  a  family 
demands,  observed  how  many  were  ruined  by 
confidence  in  servants,  and  told  me  that  she 
never  expected  honesty  but  from  a  strong  chest, 
and  that  the  best  storekeeper  was  the  mistress*^ 
eye.  Many  such  oracles  of  generosity  she  ut- 
tered, and  made  every  day  new  improvements 
in  her  schemes  for  the  regulation  of  her  servants, 
and  the  distribution  of  tier  time.  I  was  con- 
vinced, that,  whatever  I  might  suficr  from  So- 
phronia,  I  should  escape  poverty;  and  we  there- 
fore proceeded  to  adjust  the  settlemcnte  accord- 
ing to  her  own  rule,  fair  and  tqfUy.  But  one 
morning  her  maid  came  to  me  in  tears  to  entreat 
my  interest  for  a  reconciliation  to  her  mistress, 
who  had  turned  her  out  at  night  for  breaking  six 
teeth  m  a  tortoise-shell  comb ;  she  had  attended 
her  lady  from  a  distant  province,  and  having  not 
lived  long  enough  to  save  much  money,  was  des- 
titute among  strangers,  and  thouch  of  a  good 
family,  in  danger  of  perishing  in  tne  streets,  or 
of  being  compiled  by  hunger  to  prostitntioa.  I 
made  no  scruple  of  promising  to  restore  her ;  but 
upon  my  first  apphcation  to  >^'ophronia,  was  an- 
swered with  an  air  which  called  for  approbation, 
thatif  she  neglected  her  own  afiairs,  I  might  suspect 
her  of  neglecting  mine ;  tliat  the  comb  stood  her  in 
three  haU^ crowns ;  that  no  8er>'ant  should  wrong 
her  twice ;  and  that  indeed  she  took  the  first  op- 
portunity of  parting  with  Phillida,  because,  though 
she  was  honest,  her  constitution  was  bad,  and 
she  thought  her  very  likely  to  fall  sick.  Of  our 
conference  I  need  not  tell  you  the  effect ;  it  sure- 
ly may  be  forgiven  me,  if  on  this  occasion,  1  for- 
got the  decency  of  common  forms. 

From  two  more  ladies  I  was  disengaged  by 
finding  that  they  entertained  my  rivals  at  the 
aame  time,  and  determined  their  choice  by  the 
liberality  of  our  sentimente.  Another  I  thought 
myself  justified  in  forsaking,  because  she  gave 
my  attorney  a  bribe  to  favour  her  in  the  bargain ; 
another  because  I  could  never  soften  her  to  ten- 
derness, till  she  heard  that  most  of  my  family  had 
died  young ;  and  another,  because,  to  increase 
her  fortune  by  expectations,  she  represented  her 
sister  as  languishmg  and  consumptive. 

I  shall  in  another  letter  give  the  remaining 
part  of  my  history  of  courtship.  I  presume  that 
1  should  hitherto  have  injurea  the  majesty  of  fe- 
male virtue,  had  I  not  hoped  to  transfer  my  aP> 
fectioa  to  higher  merit. 

Iam,&c. 

HTNggiKUI. 
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——Whea  man's  life  ia  in  debiite, 

Thn  Judgn  caa  aa'er  too  lonf  delibemtn.       oitdcii  . 

Power  and  superiority  are  so  flattering  and  de- 
liffbtful,  that,  fraught  with  temptation  and  expos- 
ed to  danger  as  Biey  are,  scarcely  any  virtue  is 
so  cautious,  or  any  prudeftce  so  timorous,  as  to 
decline  them.  Even  those  that  have  most  rever- 
ence for  the  laws  of  right,  are  pleased  with  show- 
ing that  not  fear,  but  choice,  regulates  their  be- 
haviour ;  and  would  be  thought  to  comply, 
rather  than  obey.  We  love  to  overlook  the 
boundaries  which  we  do  not  wish  to  pass ;  and, 
as  the  Roman  satirist  remarks,  he  that  has  no 
design  to  take  the  life  of  another,  is  yet  glad  to 
have  it  in  his  hands. 

From  the  same  principle,  tending  yet  more  to 
deg^eneracy  and  corruption,  proceeds  the  desire 
of  investing  lawful  authority  with  terror,  and 
^ovemin][[  by  force  rather  than  persuasion.  Pride 
IS  unwilbng  to  believe  the  necessity  of  assigning 
an?  other  reason  than  her  own  will ;  and  would 
rather  maintain  the  most  equitable  claims  by  vio- 
lence and  penalties,  than  descend  from  the  dig- 
nity of  command  to  dispute  and  expostulation. 

It  may,  I  think,  be  snspecttd,  that  this  politi- 
cal arrogance  has  sometimes  found  its  way  into 
leg[islative  assemblies,  and  mingled  with  delibe- 
rations upon  property  and  life.  A  sliffht  perusal 
of  the  laws  b^  which  the  measures  of  vindictive 
and  coercive  justice  are  established,  will  discover 
so  many  disproportions  between  crimes  and  pu- 
nishments, such  capricious  distinctions  of  guilt, 
and  such  confusion  of  remissness  and  severity,  as 
can  scarcely  be  believed  to  have  been  produced 
by  public  wisdom,  sincerely  and  calmly  studious 
of  public  happiness.  - 

The  learned,  the  judicious,  the  pious  Boeriiaave 
relates,  that  he  never  saw  a  criminal  dragged  to 
execution  without  asking  himself,  **  Who  knows 
whether  this  man  is  not  less  culpable  than  me?'* 
On  the  days  when  the  prisons  uf  this  city  are 
emptied  into  the  grave,  let  ever}*  spectator  of  the 
dreadful  procession  put  the  same  question  to  his 
own  heart.  Few  among  those  who  crowd  in 
thousands  to  the  legal  massacre,  and  look  with 
carelessness,  perhaps  with  triumph,  on  the  ut- 
most exacerbations  of  human  misery,  would 
then  be  able  to  return  without  horror  and  dejec- 
tion. For,  who  can  congratulate  himself  upon  a 
life  passed  without  some  act  more  mischievous 
to  the  peace  or  prosperity  of  others,  than  the  theft 
of  a  piece  of  money  T 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  when  any  par- 
ticular species  of  robbery  oecomes  prevalent  and 
common,  to  endeavour  its  suppression  by  capital 
denunciations.  Thus,  one  generation  of  male- 
factors is  commonly  cut  off,  and  their  successors 
are  frightened  into  new  expedients ;  the  art  of 
thievery  is  aujtmented  witn  greater  variety  of 
fraud,  and  subtiliied  to  higher  degrees  of  d«xte- 
rity,  and  more  occult  methods  of  conveyance. 
Tiie  law  then  renews  the  pursuit  in  the  heat  of 
anger,  and  overtakes  the  bffender  again  with 
death.  By  this  practice  capital  inflictions  are 
multiplied,  and  cnmea,  very  difierent  in  their  de- 
giwf  of  enormity,  ira  eqnaUy  tubjected  to  the 


severest  pmiishment  that  man  has  the  power  df 
exercising  upon  man. 

The  lawgiver  is  undoubtedly  allowed  to  eali> 
mate  the  mali^ity  of  an  offence,  not  merely  hj 
the  loss  or  pain  which  single  acts  ma^  promicfl^ 
but  by  the  general  alarm  and  anxiety  arising  from 
the  fear  of  mischief^  and  insecurity  of  possession : 
he  therefore  exeroses  the  right  which  societies 
are  supposed  to  have  over  the  lives  of  those  that 
compose  them,  not  simply  to  punish  a  transgress 
sion,  but  to  maintain  orcfer,  and  preserve  quiet ; 
he  enforces  those  laws  with  severity  that  are  most 
in  danger  of  violation,  as  the  commander  of  a 
garrison  doubles  the  guard  on  that  side  which  is 
threatened  by  the  enemy. 

This  method  has  been  long  tried,  but  tried  with 
so  little  succfss,  that  rapine  ana  violence  are 
hourly  increasing,  yet  few  seem  willing  to  d»> 
spair  of  its  efficacy,  and  of  those  who  em{4oy 
their  speculations  upon  the  present  corruption  oT 
the  people,  some  propose  the  introduction  of  more 
horrid,  lingering,  and  terrific  punishments ;  some 
are  inclined  to  accelerate  the  execntions ;  some  to 
discourage  pardon ;  and  all  seem  to  think  that 
lenity  has  given  confidence  to  wickedness,  and 
that  we  can  only  be  rescued  from  the  talons  of  rob- 
bery by  inflexiUe  rigoar,  and  sanguinary  justice. 

I^et  since  the  right  of  setting  an  uncertain  and 
arbitrary  value  upon  life  has  been  disputed,  and 
since  experience  of  past  times  gives  us  little  rea>- 
son  to  hope  that  any  reformation  will  be  effected 
by  a  periodical  havoc  of  our  fejlow-beings,  perw 
haps  It  will  not  be  useless  to  consider  what  con- 
sequences might  arise  from  relaxations  of  the 
law,  and  a  more  rational  and  equitable  adapta- 
tion of  penalties  to  offences. 

Deatn  is,  as  one  of  the  ancients  observes,  rl  rdv 
fatfcpdv  ^«fifi6rarov,  ^  dreadful  fAtnrs  tfu  mod 
drtudfid ;  an  evil  beyond  which  nothing  can  be 
threatened  by  sublunary  power,  or  feared  from 
hnman  enmity  or  vengeance.  This  terror  should, 
therefore,  be  reserved  as  the  last  resort  of  autho- 
rity, as  the  strongest  and  most  operative  of  pro- 
hibitory sanctions,' and  placed  betore  the  treasure 
of  life,  to  giisrd  from  invasion  what  cannot  be 
restored.  To  equal  robbery  with  murder  is  to 
reduce  murder  to  robbery,  to  confound  in  com- 
mon minds  the  gradations  of  iniquity,  end  incite 
the  commission  of  a  greater  crime  to  prevent  tlw 
detection  of  a  less,  ifonly  murder  were  punished 
with  death,  very  few  roobers  would  stain  their 
hands  with  blood  ;  but  when  by  the  last  act  of 
cruelty,  no  new  danger  is  incurred,  and  greater 
security  may  be  obtained,  upon  what  pnndple 
shall  we  bid  them  forbear  ? 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  sentence  is  often  mi- 
tigated to  simple  robbery ;  but  surely  this  is  to 
confess  that  our  laws  are  unreasonable  in  our 
own  opinion ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  all  but  murderers  have,  at  tlieir  last  hoar, 
the  common  sensations  of  mankind  pleadinf^  in 
their  favour.  From  this  con\'iction  of  the  in»> 
quality  of  the  punishment  to  the  offence,  pro- 
ceeds the  frequent  solicitation  of  pardons.  Ther 
who  would  rejoice  at  the  conection  of  a  thie^ 
are  yet  shocked  at  the  thought  of  destroying 
him.  His  crime  shrinks  to  nothing*  compared 
with  his  misery ;  and  severity  defeats  itself  by 
exciting  pity. 

The  gibbet,  indeed,  certainly,  disables  those 

who  die  upon  it  from  infesting  the  community ; 

I  bat  their  death  seems  not  to  contribute  more  to 
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tbtnfoniiBlioii  ofUieiranociatcs,  than  any  other 
method  of  separation.  A  thief  seldom  passes 
much  of  his  time  in  recollection  or  anticipation, 
hm  from  robbery  hastens  to  riot,  and  from  riot 
to  robbery;  nor,  when  the  grave  closes  u^n 
hia  companion,  has  any  other  care  than  to  hnd 
another. 

The  frequencv  of  capital  punishments,  there- 
fere,  rarelv  hinders  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
but  naturally  and  commonly  prevents  its  detec- 
tion, and  is,  if  we  proceed  only  upon  prudential 
principles,  chiefly  for  that  reason  to  be  avoided, 
whatever  may  be  urged  by  casuists  or  politicians, 
the  greater  part  of  mankind,  as  they  can  never 
think  that  to  pick  the  pocket  and  to  pierce  the 
heart  is  equally  criminal,  will  scarcelv  believe 
that  two  maleiiu:tor8  so  different  in  guilt  can  be 
justly  doomed  to  the  same  punishment ;  nor  is 
the  necessity  of  submitting  the  conscience  to  hu- 
man laws  so  plainly  evinced,  so  cleariy  stated,  or 
■o  generally  allowed,  but  that  the  pious,  the  ten- 
der, and  tlie  just,  will  always  scruple  to  concur 
witn  the  community  in  an  act  which  their  private 
jodgment  cannot  approve. 

He  who  knows  not  how  oflen  rigorous  laws 
produce  total  impunity,  and  how  many  crimes 
Mn  concealed  ano  forgotten  for  fear  of  hurrying 
the  offender  to  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  re- 
pentance, has  conversed  very  little  with  mankind. 
And  whatever  epithets  of  reproach  or  contempt 
this  compassion  may  incur  from  those  who  con- 
foond  cruelty  with  hrmncss,  I  know  not  whetiier 
any  wise  man  would  wish  it  less  powerful,  or 
less  extensive. 

If  those  whom  the  wisdom  of  our  laws  has 
condemned  to  die,  had  been  detected  in  their  ru- 
diments of  robbery,  they  might,  by  proper  disci- 
pline and  useful  labour,  have  been  disentangled 
from  their  habits,  they  might  have  escapea  all 
the  temptations  to  subsequent  crimes,  and  pass- 
ed their  days  in  reparation  and  penitence,  and 
detected  they  might  all  have  been,  had  the  pro- 
•ecutors  been  certain  that  their  lives  would  have 
been  spared.  1  beUeve,  every  thief  will  confess, 
that  he  has  been  more  than  once  seized  and  dis- 
missed; and  that  he  has  sometimes  ventured 
upon  capital  crimes,  because  he  knew,  that  those 
whom  he  injured  would  rather  connive  at  his 
atoape,  than  cloud  their  minds  with  the  horrors 
cilhis  death. 

All  laws  against  wickedness  are  ineflfectual, 
imless  some  will  inform,  and  some  will  prose- 
cute ;  but  till  we  mitigate  the  penalties  for  mere 
TM^ations  of  property,  information  will  always  be 
hated,  and  prosecution  dreaded.  The  heart  of  a 
good  roan  cannot  but  recoil  at  the  thought  of  pu- 
nishing a  slight  mjury  with  death ;  especially 
when  Ite  remembers  that  the  thief  mi^nt  have 
procured  safety  by  another  crime,  from  which  he 
was  restrained  only  by  his  remainmg  virtue. 

The  obligations  to  assist  the  exercise  of  public 
justice  are  indeed  strong;  but  they  will  certainly 
be  overpowered  by  tenderness  for  life.  What  is 
ponished  with  severity  contrary  to  our  *deas  of 
adequate  retribution,  will  be  seldom  discovered ; 
mad  multitudes  will  be  suffered  to  advance  from 
crime  to  crime,  till  they  deserve  death,  because, 
if  they  had  b«en  sooner  prosecuted,  they  would 
hare  suffered  death  before  they  deserved  it. 

This  scheme  of  invigorating  the  laws  by  relax- 
ation, and  extirpating  wickedness  by  lenity,  is  so 
tMQOte  (torn  conunon  practice,  th4t  I  inight  rea- 


sonably fear  to  expose  it  to  the  public,  could  it  he 
supported  only  by  my  own  observations.  1  shall, 
therefore,  by  ascribing  it  to  its  author,  Sir  Tho 
mas  More,  endeavour  to  procure  it  that  atten- 
tion, which  I  wish  always  paid  to  prudence^  to 
justice,  and  to  mercy. 
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Sir, 


1  SIT  down,  in  pursuance  of  my  late  engagement, 
to  recount  the  remaining  part  of  the  ^ventures 
that  befell  me  in  my  long  quest  of  conjugal  felici- 
ty, which,  though  1  have  not  yet  been  so  happy 
as  to  obtain  it,  1  have  at  least  endeavoured  to 
deserve  by  unwearied  diligence,  without  suffering 
from  repeated  disappointments  any  abatement  of 
my  hope,  or  repression  of  my  activity. 

You  must  have  observed  in  the  world  a  spe- 
cies of  mortals  who  employ  themselves  in  pro- 
moting matrimony,  and  iftithout  any  visible  mo- 
tive of  interest  or  vanity,  without  any  disco- 
verable impulse  of  malice  or  benevolence,  with- 
out any  reason  but  that  tliey  want  objects  of  at- 
tention and  topics  of  conversation,  are  inces- 
santly busy  in  procuring  wives  and  husbands. 
They  fill  the  cars  of  every  single  man  and  woman 
with  some  convenient  match :  and  when  they 
are  informed  of  your  age  ana  fortune,  ofler  a 
partner  for  life,  with  the  same  readiness,  and  the 
same  indifference,  as  a  salesman,  when  he  has 
taken  measure  by  his  eye,  tits  his  customer  with 
a  coat. 

It  might  be  expected  tliat  they  should  soon  be 
discouraged  from  this  officious  interposition  by 
resentment  or  contempt ;  and  that  every  man 
should  determine  the  choice  on  which  so  much 
of  his  happiness  must  depend,  by  his  own  judg- 
ment and  obi«ervatioo  ;  yet  it  happens,  that  as 
these  proposals  are  generally  made  with  a  show 
of  kindness,  they  sehioin  provoke  aiiffer,  but  are 
at  worst  heard  with  patience,  anci  forgotten. 
They  influence  weak  minds  to  approbation ;  Umt 
many  are  sure  to  find  in  a  new  acquaintance, 
whatever  qualities  report  has  taught  them  to  ex- 
pect :  and  in  more  powerful  and  active  under- 
standings they  excite  curiosity,  and  sometionee 
by  a  ludiy  chance,  bring  persons  of  similar  tem- 
pers withm  the  attraction  of  each  other. 

I  was  known  to  possess  a  fortune,  and  to  wont 
a  wife ;  and  therefore  was  frequently  attended 
by  these  Hymeneal  solicitors,  with  whose  im- 
portunity I  was  sometimes  diverted,  and  some- 
times perplexed  ;  for  they  contended  for  me  as 
vultures  for  a  carcass ;  each  employing  all  his 
eloquence,  and  all  his  artifices,  to  enforce  and 
promote  his  own  scheme,  from  the  success  of 
wliioh  he  was  to  receive  no  other  advantage  than 
the  pleasure  of  defeating  others  equally  eagei 
and  equally  industrious. 

An  mviution  to  sup  with  one  of  those  busy 
friends,  made  me,  by  a  concerted  chance,  ac- 
Quainted  with  Camilla,  by  whom  it  was  expected 
tiiat  1  should  be  suddenly  and  irretiotibly  an 
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slaved.  The  lady  whom  the  same  kindness  had 
brought  without  her  own  concurrence  into  the 
lists  of  love,  seemed  to  think  roe  at  least  worthy 
of  the  honour  of  captivity ;  and  exerted  the 
power,  both  of  her  eyes  and  wit,  with  so  much 
art  and  spirit,  that  though  I  had  been  too  oflen 
deceived  by  appearances  to  devote  myself  irre- 
vocably at  the  first  interview,  yet  I  could  not 
suppress  some  raptures  of  admiration,  and  flut- 
ters of  desire.  I  was  easily  persuaded  to  make 
nearer  approaches ;  but  soon  discovered  that  a 
union  with  Camilla  was  not  much  to  be  wished. 
Camilla  professed  a  boundless  contempt  for  the 
folly,  levity,  ignorance,  and  impertinence  of  her 
own  sex ;  and  very  frequently  expressed  her 
wonder  that  men  of  leamin^af  or  experience  could 
submit  to  trifle  away  life  with  brings  incapable 
of  solid  thought.  In  mixed  companies  she  always 
associated  with  the  men,  and  declared  her  satis- 
faction when  the  ladies  retired.  If  any  short  ex- 
cursion into  the  country  was  proposed!,  she  com» 
monly  insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  women 
from  the  party ;  because,  where  they  were  ad- 
mitted, the  tinie  was  wasted  in  frothy  compli- 
ments, weak  indulgences,  and  idle  ceremonies. 
To  show  the  greatness  of  her  mind,  she  avoided 
all  compliance  with  the  fashion ;  and  to  boast 
the  proiundity  of  her  knowledge,  mistook  the 
various  textures  of  silk,  confounded  tabbii'S  with 
damasks,  and  sent  for  ribands  b^  wrong  names. 
Bhe  despised  the  commerce  of  stated  visits,  a 
farce  of  empty  form  without  instruction ;  and 
congratulated  herself,  that  she  never  learned  to 
write  message  cards.  She  oflen  applauded  the 
noble  sentiment  of  Plato,  who  rejoiced  that  he 
was  bom  a  man  rather  than  a  woman ;  pro- 
claimed her  approbation  of  Swift^s  opiniont  that 
women  are  only  a  higher  species  ot  monkeys ; 
and  confessed,  that  when  she  considered  the  oo- 
haviour.  or  heard  the  conversation  of  her  sex, 
she  could  not  but  forgive  the  Turks  for  suspect- 
ing them  to  want  souls. 

It  was  the  joy  and  pride  of  Camilla  to  have 
provoked,  by  tlus  insolence,  all  the  rage  of  ha^ 
trcd,  and  all  the  persecutions  of  calumny ;  nor 
was  she  ever  more  elevated  with  her  own  supe- 
riority, than  whf^n  she  talked  of  female  anger  and 
female  cunning.  Well,  said  she,  has  nature 
provided  that  such  virulence  should  be  disabled 
by  folly,  and  such  cruelty  be  restrained  by  im- 
potence 

Camilla  doubdcss  expected,  that  what  she  lost 
on  one  side,  she  should  gain  on  the  other ;  and 
imagined  that  every  male  heart  would  be  open  to 
a  lady,  who  made  such  generous  advances  to  the 
borders  of  virility.  But  man,  ungrateful  man, 
instead  of  springing  forward  to  meet  her,  shrunk 
back  at  her  approach.  She  was  persecuted  by 
the  ladies  as  a  deserter,  and  at  best  received  by 
the  men  only  as  a  fugitive.  I,  for  toy  part, 
amused  myself  a  while  with  her  foppenes,  but 
novelty  soon  gave  way  to  detestation,  for  no- 
thing out  of  the  common  order  of  nature  can  be 
long  borne.  I  had  no  inclination  to  a  wife  who 
had  the  ruggedness  of  a  man  without  his  force, 
and  the  ignorance  of  a  woman  without  hereoflp 
ness  ;  nor  could  I  think  ray  <juiet  and  honour  to 
be  intrusted  to  such  audacious  virtue  as  was 
hourly  courting  danger,  and  soliciting  assault. 

My  next  mistress  was  Nitella,  a  lady  of  gentle 
mien,  and  sofl  voice,  always  speaking  to  appiDve, 
and  ready  to  reoeiye  directiOD  from  thoie  with 


whom  chance  had  brought  her  into  eompaoy^ 
In  Nitella  I  promised  myself  an  easy  friend,  witb 
whom  I  might  loiter  away  the  day  without  dis- 
turbance or  altercation.  I  therefore  sooa  ra* 
solved  to  address  her,  but  was  discouraged  fron 
prosecuting  my  courtship,  by  observing  that  bar 
apartments  were  superstitiously  regular;  and 
that,  unless  she  had  notioe  of  my  visit,  she  wa* 
never  to  be  seen.  There  is  a  kind  of  anxious 
cleanliness  which  I  have  always  noted  as  the 
characteristic  of  a  slattern ;  it  is  the  superfluous 
scrupulosity  of  guilt,  dreading  discovery,  and 
shunning  suspicion  ;  it  is  the  violence  o^  an  e& 
fort  against  habit,  which  being  impelled  by  exter- 
nal motives,  cannot  stop  at  the  middle  point. 

Nitella  was  always  tricked  out  rather  witb 
nicety  than  elegance;  and  seldom  could  forbear 
to  discover  by  her  uneasiness  and  constraint, 
that  her  attention  was  burdened,  and  her  ima^ 
gi  nation  engrossed :  I  therefore  concluded,  that 
being  only  occasionally  and  ambitiously  dressed, 
she  was  not  familiarized  to  her  own  ornamentt. 
There  are  so  many  competitors  for  the  lame  of 
cleanliness,  that  it  is  not  hard  to  gain  informa* 
tion  of  those  that  fail,  from  those  Uiat  desire  to 
excel ;  I  quickly  found,  that  Nitella  passed  her 
time  between  nnery  and  dirt ;  and  was  always 
in  a  wrapper,  nightcap,  and  slippers,  when  she 
was  not  aecorated  for  immediate  show. 

I  was  then  led  by  my  evil  destin}[  to  Charyb- 
dis,  who  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of  seizmc 
a  new  prey  when  it  came  within  her  reach.  1 
thought  myself  quickly  made  happy  by  permis- 
sion to  attend  her  to  public  places,  and  pleased 
my  own  vanity  with  imagining  the  envy  which  I 
should  raise  in  a  thousand  hearts,  by  appearing 
as  the  acknowledged  favourite  of  Charybdis. 
She  soon  ader  hinted  her  intention  to  take  a 
ramble  for  a  fortnight,  into  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
which  she  had  never  seen.  I  solicited  the  hap- 
piness of  accompanying  her,  which,  after  a  short 
reluctance,  was  indulg^  me.  She  had  no  other 
curiosity  on  her  journey,  than  after  all  poesiblo 
means  of  expense ;  and  was  every  moment  takinfl 
occasion  to  mention  some  delicacy,  which  I 
knew  it  my  duty  upon  such  notices  to  procure. 

Aflor  our  return,  being  now  more  familiar,  shs 
told  me,  whenever  we  met,  of  some  new  diver- 
sion; at  night  she  had  notice  of  a  charming 
company  that  would  breakfast  in  the  gardens; 
and  in  the  morning  had  been  informed  of  some 
new  song  in  the  opera,  some  new  dress  at  the 
playhouse,  or  some  performer  at  a  concert  whom 
she  longed  to  hear.  Her  intelligence  was  such, 
that  there  never  was  a  show,  to  which  she  did 
not  summon  me  on  the  second  day ;  and  as  she 
liated  a  crowd,  and  could  not  go  alone,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  some  intermediate  hour,  and 
pay  the  price  of  a  whole  company.  When  wo 
passed  tne  streets,  she  was  often  charmed  with 
some  trinket  in  the  toyshops ;  and,  from  mode- 
rate desires  of  seals  and  snufl^boxes,  rose,  by  de- 
eroes,  to  gold  and  diamonds.  I  now  began  to 
find  the  smile  of  Charybdis  too  costly  for  a  pri- 
vate purse,  and  added  one  more  to  six-and-forty 
lovers,  whose  fortune  and  patience  her  rapacity 
had  exhausted. 

Imperia  then  took  possession  of  my  afiectioniL 
but  kept  them  only  for  a  short  time.  She  had 
newly  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  having  sjpent 
the  earlier  part  of  her  life  in  the  perusal  of  ro^ 
mances,  brought  with  her  into  the  gay  world  «li 
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tbt  pride  of  CleopAtn;  expected  nothing  less 
than  VOW8,  altars,  and  tacrificefl;  and  thought 
her  channt  dishonoured,  and  her  power  in- 
fringed, by  the  softest  opposition  to  ner  senti- 
meatfl,  or  the  smallest  transgression  of  her  com- 
mands. Time  might  indeed  cure  this  species  of 
pride  in  a  mind  not  naturally  nndisceming,  and 
vitiated  only  by  false  representations:  but  the 
operations  of  time  are  slow ;  and  I  therefore  Idl 
her  to  grow  wise  at  leisure,  or  to  continue  in  er^ 
ror  at  her  own  expense. 

Thus  I  have  hitnerto,  in  spite  of  myself,  passed 
my  Ufe  in  froxen  celibacy.  My  friends,  indeed, 
often  tell  me,  that  I  flatter  my  imagination  with 
higher  hopes  than  human  nature  can  gratify; 
that  I  drees  up  an  ideal  charmer  in  all  the  ra- 
diance of  perfection,  and  then  enter  the  worid  to 
k>ok  for  the  same  excellence  in  corporeal  beauty. 
But  sorely,  Mr.  Rambler,  it  is  not  madness  to 
hope  for  some  terrestrial  lady  unstained  with  the 
•pots  which  I  have  been'  describing ;  at  least,  I 
am  resolved  to  pursue  my  search ;  for  I  am  so 
Su  from  thinking  meanly  of  marriage,  that  I  be- 
lieve it  able  to  afford  thte  highest  mippiness  de- 
creed to  our  present  state ;  and  if,  after  all  these 
miscarriages,  1  find  a  woman  that  filli  up  my 
expectation,  you  shall  hear  once  more  from 
Yours,  Ate 

Htiibnjeus. 
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I  WAS  the  second  son  of  a  country  gentleman  by 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London. 
My  fiither  having  by  his  marriage  freed  the  estate 
from  a  heavy  mortgage,  and  paid  his  si3ters  their 
portions,  thought  himself  mscharged  from  all 
oblation  to  Further  thought,  and  entitled  to 

Send  the  rest  of  his  hfe  in  rural  pleasures.  He 
erefore  spared  nothing  that  mictit  contribute  to 
the  completion  of  his  felicity ;  he  procured  the 
best  guns  and  horses  that  the  kingdom  could 
supply,  paid  large  salaries  to  his  groom  and 
huntsman,  and  became  the  envy  of  Sie  country 
for  the  discipline  of  his  hounds.  But,  above  all 
his  other  attainments,  he  was  eminent  for  a 
breed  of  pointers  and  setting-dogs,  which  by  long 
and  vigilant  cultivation  he  had  so  much  im- 
proved, that  not  a  partridge  or  hcathcock  could 
rest  in  security;  and  game  of  whatever  species, 
that  dared  to  light  upon  his  manor,  was  beaten 
down  by  his  shot,  or  covered  with  his  nets. 

My  elder  brother  was  very  early  initiated  in 
the  chace,  and,  at  an  age  wnen  other  boys  are 
ereepmg  Hke  tnaiU  unwillingly  lo  school,  he  could 
wind  ue  horn,  beat  the  bushes,  bound  over 
hedges,  and  swim  rivers.  When  the  huntsman 
one  day  broke  his  leg,  he  supplied  his  place  with 
o^oal  abilities,  and  came  home  with  tne  scut  in 
his  hat,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  whole 
village.  I  beinff  either  delicate  or  timorous,  less 
dMinws  of  honour,  or  less  capable  of  sylvan  he- 
tmrn^  WM  alwayi  the  frvourite  of  my  mother; 


because  I  kept  my  coat  clean,  and  my  com- 
plexion free  from  freckles;  and  did  not  come 
nome,  like  my  brother,  mired  and  tanned,  noi 
carry  com  in  my  bat  to  the  horse,  nor  biing  dirty 
curs  into  the  pariour. 

My  mother  had  not  been  taught  to  amuse  her 
self  with  books,  and  being  much  inclinod  to 
desrrise  the  ignorance  and  barbarity  of  the  coun- 
try ladies,  disdained  to  learn  their  sentiments  or 
conversation,  and  had  made  no  addition  to  the 
notions  which  she  had  brought  from  the  precincts 
of  Comhill.  She  was,  therefore,  always  recount- 
ing the  glories  of  the  city ;  enumerating  the  suc- 
cession of  mayors ;  celebrating  the  magnificence 
of  the  banquets  at  Guildhall ;  and  relating  the 
civilities  paid  her  at  the  companies*  feasts  by 
men,  of  whom  some  are  now  made  aldermen, 
some  have  fined  for  ^herifi9,  and  none  are  worth 
less  than  forty  thousand  pounds.  She  frequently 
displayed  her  fiither's  greatness ;  told  of  the 
large  bills  which  he  had  paid  at  sight ;  of  the 
sums  for  which  his  word  would  pass  upon  the 
Exchange ;  the  heaps  of  gold  which  he  used  on 
Saturday  night  to  toss  about  with  a  shovel ;  the 
extent  of  his  warehouse,  and  the  strength  of  his 
doors:  and  when  she  relaxed  her  imagination 
with  lower  subjects,  described  the  furniture  of 
their  countr}'-house,  or  repeated  the  wit  of  the 
clerks  and  porters. 

By  these  narratives  I  was  fired  with  the  splen- 
dour and  dignity  of  London,  and  of  trade.  I 
therefore  devoted  myself  to  a  shop,  and  warmed 
my  imagination  from  year  to  year  with  inquiries 
about  the  privileges  of  a  freeman,  the  power  of 
the  common  council,  the  dignity  of  a  wholesale 
dealer,  and  the  grandeur  of  mayoralty,  to  which 
my  mother  assured  me  that  many  had  arrived 
who  began  the  worid  with  less  than  myself. 

1  was  very  impatient  to  enter  into  a  path, 
which  led  to  such  honour  and  felicity ;  but  was 
forced  for  a  time  to  endure  some  repression  of 
my  eagerness,  for  it  wss  my  grandfather's  max- 
im, that  a  Jfowng  man  seldom  makes  muck  money, 
who  is  otd  of  his  time  before  two-^nd4wenly.  They 
thought  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  keep  me  at 
home  till  the  proper  age,  without  any  other  em- 
ployment than  tnat  of  learning  merchants*  ac- 
counts, and  the  art  of  regulating  books ;  but  at 
length  the  tedious  days  elapsed,  I  was  trans- 
planted to  town,  and,  with  great  satisfaction  to 
myself,  bound  to  a  haberdasher. 

My  master,  who  had  no  conception  of  any 
virtue,  merit,  or  dignity,  but  that  of  being  rich, 
had  all  the  good  Qualities  which  naturally  arise 
from  a  close  and  unw€ari(*d  attention  to  the 
main  chance ;  his  desire  to  gain  wealth  was  so 
well  tempered  by  the  vanity  of  showing  it,  that, 
without  any  other  principle  of  action,  he  lived  in 
the  esteem  of  the  whole  commercial  world ;  and 
was  always  treated  with  respect  by  the  only  men, 
whose  good  opinion  he  valued  or  solicited,  those 
who  were  universally  allowed  to  be  richer  than 
himself. 

By  his  instructions  J  learned  in  a  few  weeks  to 
handle  a  yard  with  great  dexterity,  to  wind  tape 
neatly  upon  the  ends  of  my  fingers,  and  to  make 
up  parcels  with  exact  frugality  of  paper  and 
packthread ;  and  soon  caught  from  my  fellow- 
apprentices  the  true  grace  of  a  counter-)iow,  the 
careless  air  with  which  a  small  pair  of  scales  is 
to  be  held  between  the  fingers,  and  the  vigour 
and  spriffatiiiMsa  with  which  the  bos,  after  the 
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riband  has  been  cut,  is  retttmed  into  its  place. 
Having  no  desire  of  any  higher  employment,  and 
therefore  applying  all  my  powers  to  the  know- 
ledge of  my  trade,  I  was  quickly  inaster  of  all 
thai  could  be  known,  became  a  critic  in  small 
wares,  contrived  new  variations  of  figures,  and 
now  mixtures  of  colours,  and  was  sometimes 
consulted  by  the  weavers,  when  they  projected 
fds^iiuns  for  the  ensuing  spring. 

With  all  these  accomplishments,  in  the  fourth 
vear  of  my  apprenticeship  I  paid  a  visit  to  my 
f.iends  in  the  country,  where  I  expected  to  be 
received  as  a  new  ornament  of  the  family,  and 
consulted  by  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  as  a 
master  ofpecuniary  knowledge,  and  by  the  ladies 
as  an  oracle  of  the  mode.  But  unhappily,  at  the 
first  public  table,  to  which  I  was  mvited,  ap- 
peared a  student  of  the  Temple,  and  an  officer 
of  the  guards,  who  looked  upon  me  with  a  smile 
of  contempt,  which  destroyed  at  once  all  my 
hopes  of  distinction,  so  that  I  durst  hardly  raise 
rn^  eyes  for  fear  of  encountering  their  saperiority 
01  mien.  Nor  was  my  courage  rerivea  by  any 
cjpportunities  of  displaWng  my  knowledge ;  for 
the  templar  entertained  the  company  for  part  of 
me  day  with  historical  narratives  and  political 
observations:  and  the  colonel  afterwards  de- 
tailed the  aaventures  of  a  birth-night,  told  the 
claims  and  expectations  of  the  courtiers,  and  ^ve 
an  account  of  assemblies,  gardens,  and  diver- 
sions. I,  indeed,  essayed  to  fill  up  a  pause  in  a 
parliamentary  debate  with  a  faint  mention  of 
trade  and  Spaniards ;  and  once  attempted,  with 
some  warmth,  to  correct  a  ^ross  mistake  about 
A  silver  breastpknot ;  but  neither  of  my  antago- 
nists seemed  to  think  a  reply  necessary ;  they 
resumed  their  discourse  without  emotion,  and 
again  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  company ; 
nor  did  one  of  the  ladies  appear  desirous  to  Know 
my  opinion  of  her  dress,  or  to  hear  how  long  the 
carnation  shot  with  white,  that  was  then  new 
amongst  them,  had  been  antiquated  in  town. 

As  1  knew  that  neither  of  these  gentlemen  had 
more  money  than  myself,  I  could  not  discover 
what  had  depressed  me  in  their  presence ;  nor 
why  they  were  considered  by  otners  as  more 
worthy  of  attention  and  respect ;  and  therefore 
resolved,  when  we  met  a|[ain,  to  rouse  my  spirit, 
and  force  myself  into  notice.  I  went  very  early 
to  the  next  weekly  meeting,  and  was  entertain- 
ing a  small  circle  very  successfully  with  a  minute 
representation  of  my  lord  mayor's  show,  when 
the  colonel  entered  careless  and  gay,  sat  down 
with  a  kind  of  unceremonious  civmty,  and  with- 
out appearing  to  intend  any  interruption,  drew 
my  auaience  away  to  the  other  part  of  the  room, 
to  which  I  had  not  the  courage  to  follow  them. 
Soon  afler  came  in  the  lawyer,  not  indeed  with 
the  same  attraction  of  mien,  but  with  greater 
powers  of  language:  and  by  one  or  other  the 
company  was  so  happily  amused,  that  I  was 
neither  heard  nor  seen,  nor  was  able  to  give  any 
other  proof  of  my  existence  than  that  1  put  round 
the  glass,  and  was  in  my  turn  permittea  to  name 
the  toast 

My  mother  indeed  endeavoured  to  comfort  me 
in  my  vexation,  by  telling  me,  that  perhaps  these 
showy  talkers  were  hardly  able  to  pay  everyone 
his  own  ;  that  he  who  has  money  in  his  pocket 
needs  not  care  what  any  man  says  of  him;  that 
if  I  minded  my  trade,  the  time  wilLooroe  when 
Uwyvnaad  soIdiMi  wouki  be  gl«d  to  borrow  out 
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of  my  purse;  and  that  it  ii  fine,  when  a  maa  can 
set  his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  say  he  is  worth 
forty  thousand  pounds  every  day  of  the  year 
These  and  many  more  such  consolations  and 
encouragements  I  received  from  my  good  mo- 
ther, whidL  however, did  not  much  allay  my  an*, 
easiness ;  for  having  by  some  accident  heaid, 
that  the  country  ladies  despised  her  as  a  dt,  1 
had  therefore  no  longer  much  reverence  for  her 
opinions,  but  considered  her  as  one  whose  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  had  hurried  me,  though  with- 
out ill  intentions,  into  a  state  of  meanness  and 
i^ominy,  from  which  I  could  not  find  any  pos- . 
sibility  of  rising  to  the  rank  which  my  ancestors 
had  always  held. 

I  returned,  however,  to  my  master,  and  busied 
myself  among  thread,  and  silks,  and  laces,  but 
without  my  former  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  I 
had  now  no  longer  any  felicity  in  contemplating 
the  exact  disposition  of  ifiy  powdered  curls,  the 
eaual  plaits  of  my  luffles.  or  the  glossy  blackness 
or  my  shoes ;  nor  heard  with  my  former  eleva^ 
tion  those  compliments  which  laaies  sometimes 
condescended  to  pay  me  upon  my  readiness  in 
twisting  a  paper,  or  countmg  out  the  change. 
The  term  of  Young  Man,  with  which  I  was  some- 
times honoured,  as  I  carried  a  parcel  to  the  door 
of  a  coach,  tortured  my  imagination ;  I  grew 
negligent  of  my  person,  and  sullen  in  iny  tem- 
per ;  oflen  mistook  the  demands  of  the  custom- 
ers, treated  their  caprices  and  objections  with 
contempt,  and  received  and  dismissed  them  with 
surly  silence. 

My  master  was  afraid  lest  the  shop  should 
suffer  by  this  change  of  my  behaviour;  and, 
therefore,  after  some  expostulation,  posted  me  in 
the  warehouse,  and  preserved  me  from  the  dan- 
ger and  reproach  of  desertion,  to  which  rov  dis- 
content would  certainly  have  urged  me,  had  I 
continued  any  longer  behind  the  counter. 

In  the  sixth  yehr  of  my  servitude  my  brother 
died  of  drunken  joy,  for  naving  run  down  a  fox 
that  bad  baffled  all  the  packs  in  the  province.  I 
was  now  heir,  and  with  the  heartyconsent  of  my  . 
master  commenced  gentleman.  The  adventures 
in  which  my  new  character  engaged  me  shall  bt 
communicated  in  another  letter,  by  Sir, 
Yours,  &c. 

lOCAPtLUS. 


No.  1 17.]    TncsDAT,  Apsil  30,  1751. 

Il/fXioir  clyMf^XXov,  Tv'  •hfai4s  i^rbt  tU.    mm. 

The  goda  ther  challeafe,  and  afllBct  the  »\amt 

Heaved  oo  OfjrmpiM,  tottering  Oms  stood } 

On  OHa,PeUoa  node  irhh  an  Ua  wood.  ror> 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Siis 
Nothing  has  more  retarded  the  advancement  ol 
learning  than  the  disposition  of  vulgar  minds  to 
ridicule  and  vilify  what  they  cannot  comprehend. 
All  industry  must  be  exciteid  by  hope ;  and  as  the 
student  often  proposes  no  other  reward  to  him- 
self than  praise,  hyp  ie  easily  disconra^  by  con- 
tempt and  insult  He  who  brings  with  him  into 
a  clamorous  multitude  the  timidity  of  recluse  spe- 
culation, and  has  never  hardened  his  front  in  pub- 
lic life,  or  accustomed  his  passions  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  accidents,  the  tnumphs  and  defeats  of 
mixed  ooovomliom  %rtU  blush  %t  tbo  sUnoCpo- 
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tliUnt  incredulity,  and  suffer  himself  to  be  driven 
by  a  burst  of  laugbter,  froui  the  fortresses  of  de> 
monstration.  The  mechanist  will  be  afraid  to  as> 
•ert  before  hardy  contradiction,  the  possibihty  of 
tearing  down  bulwarks  with  a  silkwonn*s  thread ; 
and  the  astronoiuor  of  relaung  the  rapidity  of 
li^ht,the  distance  of  the  fuuni  stars,  and  the  height 
ol  the  lunar  mountains. 

If  i  could  by  any  ctTorts  have  shaken  off  this 
cowardice,  I  had  not  sheltered  myself  under  a 
borrowed  name,  nor  applied  to  you  for  the 
means  of  communicating  to  the  public  the  theory 
of  a  garret ;  a  subject  which,  except  some  slight 
and  transient  strictures,  has  been  hitherto  ne- 
glected by  those  who  were  best  qualified  to  adorn 
It,  either  for  want  of  leisure  to  prosecute  the  vari- 
ous researches  in  which  a  nice  discussion  must 
engage  them,  or  because  it  requires  such  diversi- 
ty of  knowledge,  and  such  extent  of  curiosity,  as 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  single  intellect ;  or 
perhaps  others  foresaw  t:ie  tumult  which  would 
be  raised  against  them,  and  condned  their  know- 
ledge to  their  own  breasts,  and  abandoned  preju- 
dice and  folly  to  the  direction  of  chance. 

That  the  professors  of  literature  generally  re- 
tide  ill  the  highest  stories,  has  been  immeinorially 
observed.  The  wisdom  of  the  ancients  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  intellectual  advantages  of 
an  elevated  situation :  why  else  were  the  Muses 
■talioned  on  Olympus,  or  Parnassus,  by  those 
who  could  with  equal  right  have  raised  them 
bowers  in  the  vale  of  Tempe,  or  erected  their  al- 
tars among  the  flexures  of  Meander  7  Why  was 
Jove  himself  nursed  upon  a  mountain  ?  or  why 
did  the  goddesses,  when  the  prize  of  beau  W  was 
contestul,  try  the  cause  upon  the  top  of  Ida  7 
Such  were  the  Actions  by  which  the  great  mas- 
ten  of  the  earher  ages  endeavoured  to  inculcate 
to  posterity  the  importance  of  a  garret,  which, 
though  they  had  been  long  obscured  by  the  negli- 
gence and  ignorance  of  succeeding  times,  were 
well  enforced  by  the  celebrated  symbol  of  Pytha- 
goras, ivtfiuv  wwUyrttv  t^m  ir;^ti  rpo^xiru ;  **  when 
the  wind  blows,  worship  lU  echo."  This  could 
not  but  be  understood  by  his  disciples  as  an  invio- 
lable injunction  to  live  in  a  garret,  which  1  have 
found  frequently  visited  by  the  cclio  and  the 
wind.  JN'ur  was  the  tradition  wholly  obliterated 
in  the  age  of  Augustus,  for  Tibullus  evidently 
congratulates  himself  upon  hiF  garret,  not  without 
i  allusion  to  the  Pythagorean  precept: 

Qiammjnvmt  iwnmittg  veaiM  mmdir*  aAmmtem 
Am,  gelidas  k^bcrnut  U^uat  eum/itderU  mmsUt, 
Securum  Mtamot,  imbrtjuvantt,  9tq%i  I 


How  iwect  ia  sleep  to  pya  the  careleM  hoara, 
LuU'd  by  the  beatiof  wiaib  and  dathingthowenl 

And  it  is  impossible  not  to  discover  the  fond- 
ness of  Lucretius,  as  an  early  writer,  for  a  garret, 
ia  his  description  of  the  lotly  towers  of  serene 
learning,  and  of  the  pleasure  with  which  a  wise 
raan  looks  down  upon  the  confused  and  erratic 
•tate  of  the  world  moving  below  him. 

Std  %U  dmUhu  e«C,  >«im  fiMna  wtrntita  Umer* 

JDetpieere  umde  qtut  a/io«,  j»a«suaf  m  vidtr* 
Xrrmrt,  mtqu*  piampmUMUi*  fMcrcrc  vit4t, 

■  ■       ■'Tie  eweet  thy  laboorinf  stepe  to  fuide 
To  virtue'*  heif  hts,  with  wiidora  well  supplied, 
And  all  the  mugtxtnta  uf  learoinf  fortihed  { 
FroB  thence  to  look  below  oo  human  kind, 
Aiathsnaae  of  Ulh,aiMi  Uiod. 

MTOSir. 


[Ne.  ilt 

The  institution  has,  indeed,  continued  to  our 
own  time ;  the  garret  is  still  the  usual  receptacU 
of  the  philosopher  and  poet ;  but  tiiis,  like  many 
ancient  customs,  is  perpetuated  only  by  an  acci- 
dental imitation,  without  knowledge  of  the  ori- 
ginal reason  for  which  it  was  estabhshed ; 

CmumlmUt:  rt*  e»t  nvtUnms. 

The  eauee  ie  eeeret,  b«t  th'  effect  is  kaowa 


Conjectures  have,  indeed,  been  advanced  con- 
cerning these  habitations  of  literature,  but  with- 
out much  satistaction  to  the  judicious  inquirer. 
Some  have  imagined  that  the  garret  is  generally 
chosen  by  tlie  wits  as  most  easily  rented  ;  and 
concluded  that  no  man  rejoices  in  his  aerial  abode, 
but  on  the  days  of  payment  Others  suspect  th^i 
a  garret  b  chiefly  convenient,  as  it  is  remoter  than 
any  other  part  of  the  house  from  tlie  outer  door, 
which  is  oden  observed  to  be  infested  by  visit- 
ants, who  talk  incessandy  of  beer,  or  linen,  or  a 
coat,  and  repeat  the  same  sounds  every  morning, 
and  sometimes  again  in  the  attemoon,  without 
any  variation,  except  that  they  grow  daily  more 
importunate  and  clamorous,  and  laiae  their 
voices  in  time  (rom  mournful  murmurs  to  raging 
vociferations.  This  eternal  monotony  is  always 
detestable  to  a  man  whose  chief  pleasure  is  to 
enlarge  his  knowledge  and  vary  his  ideas.  Others 
talk  of  freedom  from  noise,  and  abstraction  from 
common  business  or  amusements;  and  some, 
yet  more  visionary,  tell  us,  that  the  facidties  are 
enlarged  by  open  prospects,  and  that  the  fancy 
is  more  at  liberty,  when  the  eye  ranges  without 
confinement. 

These  conveniences  may  perhaps  all  be  found 
in  a  well-chosen  garret ;  but  surely  they  cannot 
be  supposed  sufficiently  important  to  have  ope- 
rated invariably  upon  different  chmates,  distant 
ages,  and  separate  r  itions.  Of  a  universal  prac- 
tice, there  piust  still  be  presumed  a  universal 
cause,  which,  however  recondite  and  abstruse, 
may  be  perhaps  reserved  to  make  me  illustrious 
by  its  discovery,  and  you  by  its  promul^tion. 

It  is  universally  known  that  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  are  invigorated  or  weakened  by  the  state 
of  tlie  body,  and  that  the  body  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure regulated  by  the  various  compressions  of  the 
ambient  element.  The  effects  ot  the  air  in  the 
production  or  cure  of  corporal  maladies  have  been 
acknowledged  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates ;  but 
no  man  has  yet  sufficiently  considered  how  far  it 
may  influence  the  operations  of  the  genius, 
though  every  day  affords  instances  of  local  un- 
derstanding, of  wits  and  reasoners,  whose  facul- 
ties are  adapted  U>  some  single  spot,  and  who, 
when  they  are  removed  to  any  other  place,  sink 
at  once  into  silence  and  stupicuty.  I  have  disco- 
vered, by  a  long  series  of  obser\'ations,  that  in- 
vention and  elocution  suffer  great  impedimenta 
from  dense  and  impure  vapours,  and  that  the  te- 
nuity of  a  dofecatea  air  at  a  proper  distance  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  accelerates  the  fancy, 
and  setB  at  hberty  those  intellectual  powers  which 
were  before  shackled  by  too  strong  attractior\ 
and  unable  to  expand  themselves  under  the  prea 
sure  of  a  gross  atmosphere.  1  have  found  dul 
ness  to  ouicken  into  sentiment  in  a  thin  ether,  a« 
water,  though  not  very  hot,  boils  in  a  recei?ei 
.partly  exhausted;  and  heads,  iq  ^ppearanct 
emptyi  have  teemtd  .with  notiona  upoa  iiaiii§ 
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rround,  as  the  flaccid  sides  of  a  football  would 
have  swelled  out  into  stifTness  and  extension. 

For  this  reason  I  never  think  myself  qualified 
to  judge  decisively  of  any  man's  faculties,  whom 
I  have  only  known  in  one  degree  of  elevation  ; 
but  take  some  opportunity  of  attending  him  from 
th<;  cellar  to  the  garret,  and  try  upon  nim  all  the 
various  degrees  of  rarefaction  and  condensation, 
tension  and  laxity.  If  he  is  neither  vivacious, 
aloft,  nor  serious  below,  I  then  consider  him  as 
hopeless ;  but  as  it  seldom  happens,  that  1  do 
not  find  the  temper  to  which  the  texture  of  his 
brain  is  fitted,  I  accommodate  him  in  time  with  a 
tube  of  mercury,  first  marking  the  point  most  fa- 
vourable to  hfs  intellects,  acconiing  to  rules 
which  f  have  long  studied,  and  which  1  may,  per> 
haps,  reveal  to  mankind  in  a  complete  treatise 
of  barometrical  pneumatology. 

Another  cause  of  the  g[ayety  and  sprightliness 
of  the  dwellers  in  garrets  is  probably  the  increase 
of  tliat  vertijrinous  motion,  with  which  we  are 
carried  round  by  the  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
earth.  The  power  of  agitation  upon  the  spirits 
is  well  known ;  every  man  has  felt  his  neart 
lightened  in  a  rapid  vehicle,  or  on  a  galloping 
horse ;  and  nothing  is  plainer  than  that  he  who 
towers  to  the  fifth  story  is  whirled  through 
more  space  by  every  circumrotation,  than  ano- 
ther that  grovels  upon  the  ground-floor.  The 
nations  between  the  tropics  are  known  to  be  fiery, 
inconstant,  inventive,  and  fanciful ;  because,  liv- 
ing at  the  utmost  length  of  the  earth's  diameter, 
tlicy  are  carried  about  with  more  swiftness  than 
those  whom  nature  has  placed  nearer  to  the 
poles ;  and,  therefore,  as  it  becomes  a  wise 
man  to  struggle  with  the  inconveniences  of  his 
country,  whenever  celerity  and  acuteness  are  re- 
ouisite,  we  must  actuate  our  languor  by  taking  a 
few  turns  round  the  centre  in  a  garret 

If  you  imagine  that  I  ascribe  to  air  and  motion 
effects  which  they  cannot  produce,  I  desire  you 
to  consult  your  own  memory,  and  consider  who- 
Chcr  you  have  never  known  a  man  acquire  repu- 
tation in  his  garret,  which,  when  fortune  or  a  pa- 
tron had  placed  him  upon  the  first  floor,  he  was 
unable  to  maintain ;  and  who  never  recovered  his 
former  visour  of  understanding,  till  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  original  situation.  That  a  garret  will 
■  make  every  man  a  wit,  I  am  very  far  from  suppos- 
ing ;  I  know  there  are  some  who  would  continue 
blockheads  even  on  the  summit  of  the  Andes,  or 
on  the  peak  of  Teneriffe.  But  let  not  any  man 
be  considered  as  unimprovable  till  this  potent  re- 
medy has  been  tried  ;  for  perhaps  he  was  formed 
to  be  great  only  in  a  garret,  as  the  joiner  of  Are- 
tsEus  was  rational  in  no  other  place  but  in  his 
own  shop. 

I  think  a  frequent  removal  to  various  distances 
from  the  centre,  so  necessary  to  a  just  estimate 
of  intellectual  abilities,  and  consequently  of  so 
great  use  in  education,  that  if  I  hoped  that  the 
public  could  be  persuaded  to  so  expensive  an 
experiment,  I  would  propose,  that  there  should 
be  a  cavern  dug,  and  a  tower  erected,  like  those 
which  Bacon  describes  in  Solomon's  house,  for 
the  expansion  and  concentration  of  understand- 
ing, according  to  the  Exigence  of  different  em- 
f)loyments,  or  constitutions.  Perhaps  some  that 
iime  away  in  meditations  upon  time  and  space 
in  the  tower,  might  compose  tables  of  interest 
at  a   certain  depth:    and  be  that  upon  level] 

Y 


ground  stagnates  in  silence,  or  creeps  in  narra* 
tive,  might  at  the  height  of  half  a  mile,  ferment 
into  merriment,  sparkle  with  repartee,  and  froth 
with  declamation. 

Addison  observes,  that  we  may  find  the  heat 
of  Virgil's  climate  in  some  lines  of  his  Georgic : 
so  when  1  read  a  composition,  I  immediately  de- 
termine the  height  of  tlie  author's  habitation.  As 
an  elaborate  performance  is  commonly  said  to 
smell  of  the  lamp,  my  commendation  of  a  noble 
thought,  a  sprightly  sally,  or  a  bold  figure,  is  to 
pronounce  it  fresh  from  the  garret ;  an  expres- 
sion which  would  break  from  me  upon  the  pe- 
rusal of  most  of  your  papers,  did  I  not  believe 
that  you  sometimes  quit  the  garret,  and  ascend 
into  tne  cock-loft  Htpertatus. 


No.  1 18.J    Saturday,  Mat  4,  1751. 

Ontmrt  MmerfmahUtt 

tui 

^oete. 


Urgenttu-f  ignolique  longa 
Abe" 


In  endleH  night  they  sloep,  unwept,  unknown. 

rBANCII. 

CiccRO  has,  with  his  usual  elegance  and  magni- 
ficence of  language,  attempted,  in  his  relation  of 
the  dream  of  Scipio,  to  depreciate  those  honours 
for  which  he  himself  appears  to  have  pant^  with 
restless  solicitude,  by  showing  within  what  narrow 
limits  all  that  fame  and  celebrity  which  man  can 
hope  for  from  men  is  circumscribed. 

"You see,'*  says  Africanus,  pointing  at  the 
earth,  from  the  celestial  regions,  *'  that  the  globe 
assigned  to  the  residence  and  habitation  of  hu- 
man beings,  is  of  small  diinensions:  bow  then 
can  you  obtain  from  the  praise  of  men,  any  glory 
worthy  of  a  wish  ?  Of  this  little  world  the  mha 
bited  parts  aro  neither  numerous  nor  wide ;  even 
the  spots  where  men  aro  to  be  found  are  broken 
by  intervening  deserts,  and  the  nations  are  so  se- 
parated as  that  nothing  can  bo  transmitted  from 
one  to  another.  With  the  people  of  the  south, 
by  whom  the  opposite  part  of  tne  earth  is  pos- 
sessed, you  have  no  intercourse;  and  by  now 
small  a  tract  do  you  communicate  with  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north  ?  The  territory  which  you  in- 
habit is  no  nvjre  than  a  scanty  Island,  incloseo 
by  a  small  body  of  water,  to  which  you  give  tho 
name  of  the  great  sea  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
And  even  in  this  known  and  frequented  conti- 
nent, what  hope  can  you  entertain,  that  your  re- 
nown will  pass  the  stream  of  Ganges,  or  the  cliffs 
of  Caucasus  ?  or  by  whom  will  your  name  be 
uttered  in  the  extremities  of  the  north  or  south, 
towards  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  ?  So  narrow 
is  tlie  space  to  which  your  fame  can  be  propagat- 
ed, and  even  there  how  long  will  it  remain  ?" 

He  then  proceeds  to  assign  natural  causes, 
why  fame  is  not  only  narrow  in  its  extent,  but 
short  in  its  duration  j  he  observes  the  difference 
between  the  computation  of  time  in  earth  and 
heaven,  and  declares  that,  according  to  the  ce- 
lestial chronology,  no  human  honours  can  last  a 
single  year. 

Such  are  the  objections  bv  which  Tilllv  has 
made  a  show  of  discouraging  the  pursuit  of  fame; 
objections  which  sufficiently  discover  his  tender^ 
ness  and  regard  for  his  darling  phantom.  Ho- 
mer, when  the  plan  of  his  poem  made  the  death  of 
Patrodus  necessary   resolved,  at  least,  that  he 
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■hould  die  with  honour ;  and  therefore  bronght 
down  against  him  the  patron  god  of  Troy,  and 
left  to  Hector  only  the  mean  tank  of  giving  the 
last  blow  to  an  enemy  wtM)m  a  Divine  hand  had 
diaablcd  from  resistance.  Thus  Tully  ennoblrs 
fame,  which  he  professes  to  degrade,  by  oppasiiig 
it  to  celestial  happiness  ;  he  confines  not  its  ex- 
tent but  by  the  boundaries  of  nature,  nor  con- 
tracts its  duration  but  by  representing  it  small  in 
the  estimation  of  supenor  beings,  lie  still  ad- 
mits it  the  highest  and  noblest  of  terrestrial  ob- 
jects, and  alleges  little  more  against  it,  than  that 
It  is  neither  without  end,  nor  without  limits. 

What  might  be  the  efftcl  of  these  observations 
conveyed  in  Ciceronian  eloquence  to  Roman  un- 
derstandings, cannot  be  dt-termincd ;  but  few  of 
those  who  shall  in  the  present  age  read  my  hum- 
ble version,  will  tind  themselves  much  dr'prc:!>8ed 
in  their  hopes,  or  retarded  in  tlieir  designs;  {m  1 
am  not  inclined  to  believe,  that  they  who  among 
us  pass  their  hves  in  the  cultivation  of  knowledge, 
or  acauisition  of  power,  have  very  anxiously  ni- 
quirea  what  opinions  prevail  on  the  further  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  or  invigorated  any  eflbrt  by  the  de- 
sire of  spreading  Xheir  renown  among  the  clans 
of  Caucasus.  The  hopes  and  fears  of  modem 
minds  are  content  to  range  in  a  narrower  com- 
pass ;  a  single  nation,  and  a  few  vears,  have  ge- 
nerally sufficient  amphtude  to  till  our  imagina- 
tions. 

A  little  consideration  will  indeed  teach  us,  that 
fame  has  other  limits  than  mountains  and  oceans ; 
and  that  he  who  places  happiness  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  his  name,  may  spend  his  life  in  pro- 
pagating it,  without  any  danger  of  weeping  for 
new  wcmds,  or  necessity  of  passing  the  Atlantic 
sea. 

The  numbers  to  whom  any  real  and  perceptible 
good  or  e\'il  can  be  derived  by  the  greatest  power, 
or  most  active  diligence,  are  mconsiderable  ;  and 
where  neither  benefit  nor  mischief  operate,  the 
only  motive  to  the  mention  or  remembrance  of 
others  is  curiosity ;  a  passion,  which,  though  in 
some  degree  universally  associated  to  reason,  is 
easily  confined,  overborne,  or  diverted  from  any 
particular  object 

Among  the  lower  classes  of  mankind,  there 
will  be  found  very  little  desire  of  any  other  know- 
ledge, than  what  may  contribute  immediately  to 
the  relief  of  some  pressing  uneasiness,  or  the  at^ 
tainment  of  some  near  advantage.  The  Tuiks 
are  said  to  hear  with  wonder  a  pioposal  to  walk 
out,  only  that  they  may  walk  back  ;  and  inquire 
why  any  man  should  labour  for  nothing?  So 
those  wHose  condition  has  always  restrained  them 
to  the  contemplation  of  their  o^'n  necessities,  and 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  forward  only 
to  a  small  distance,  will  scarcely  understand,  why 
nights  and  days  should  be  spent  in  studies,  which 
end  in  new  studies,  and  which,  according  to  Mal- 
berbe's  observation,  do  not  tend  to  lessen  the 
price  of  bread  ;  nor  will  the  trader  or  manufac- 
turer easily  be  persuaded,  that  much  pleasure 
can  arise  from  the  mere  knowledge  of  actions, 
performed  in  remote  regions,  or  in  distant  times  ; 
or  that  any  thing  can  deserve  their  inquiry,  of 
which  kXiof  oiov  ixoiofttvt  pM  rt  tifttv,  we  can  only 
hear  the  report,  but  which  cannot  influence  our 
Ihres  by  any  consequences. 

The  truth  is,  that  very  few  have  leisure  from 
indvpensable  busiAess,  to  employ  their  thoughts 


upon  narrative  or  characters ;  and  among  those 
to  whom  fortune  has  given  the  liberty  of  hving 
more  by  their  own  choice,  many  create  to  them- 
selves engagements,  by  the  indulgence  of  some 
petty  ambition,  the  admission  of  some  insatiable 
desire,  or  the  toleration  of  some  predominant 
passion.  The  man  whose  whole  wish  is  to  ac- 
cumulate money,  has  no  other  care  than  to  crl- 
lect  inierefit,  to  esliuiate  ?ecuiiii#'8,  and  to  enj.agft 
for  mortgages  :  the  lover  disdains  to  turn  hib  ear 
to  any  other  name  than  that  of  Corinna;  and 
the  courtier  thinks  tlie  hour  lost,  which  is  net 
spent  in  promoting  his  interest,  and  facilitating 
his  advancement  I'he  adventurers  of  valour, 
and  the  discoveries  of  science,  will  hod  a  cold 
reception,  when  they  are  obtruded  upon  an  at- 
tention thus  busy  with  its  favourite  anmsement, 
and  impatient  of' interruption  or  disturbance. 

But  not  only  such  eniplo}ment8  as  seduce  at- 
tention by  appearances  of  dignity,  or  promises  of 
happiness,  may  restrain  the  mind  from  excur^ 
sion  and  inquiry  :  curiosity  may  l>e  equally  de- 
stroyed by  less'formidable  enemies  ;  it  may  bo 
dissipated  in  tritles,  or  congealed  by  indolence. 
The  sportsmen  and  the  men  of  dress  have  their 
heads  tilled  with  a  fox  or  a  horse-race,  a  feather 
or  a  ball  ;  and  live  in  ignorance  of  evcr^-  thing 
beside,  witli  as  much  content  as  be  that  heaps  up 
gold,  or  solicits  preferment,  digs  tlie  field,  or 
beats  tlie  anvil ;  and  some  yet  lower  in  the  ranks 
of  intellect,  dream  out  their  days  without  plea- 
sure or  business,  without  joy  or  sorrow,  nor  ever 
rouse  from  their  letliargy  to  hear  or  think. 

Even  of  those  wlio,  have  dedicated  themselves 
to  knowledge,  the  far  greater  part  have  confined 
their  curiosity  to  a  few  objects,  and  have  very  lit- 
tle incUnation  to  piomote  any  fame,  but  that 
which  their  own  studies  entitle  them  to  partake. 
The  naturalist  has  no  desire  to  know  the  opinions 
or  conjectures  of  the  philologer:  the  botanist 
looks  upon  the  astronomer  as  a  being  unworthy 
of  his  regard ;  the  lawyer  scarcely  hears  the  name 
of  a  physician  without  contempt ;  and  he  that  is 
growing  great  and  happy  by  electrifying  a  bottle, 
wonders  how^  the  world  can  be  engaged  by  tii- 
flinir  prattle  about  war  or  peace. 

If,  tlierclore,  he  that  imagines  the  world  filled 
with  his  actions  and  praises,  shall  subduct  from 
the  number  of  his  encomiast,  all  those  who  are 
placed  below  the  flight  of  fame,  and  who  hear  in 
tlie  valleys  of  life  no  voice  but  that  of  necessi- 
ty ;  all  those  who  imagine  themselves  too  impoi  i- 
ant  to  regard  him,  and  consider  the  mention  o\ 
his  name  as  a  usurpation  of  their  time  j  all  w  ho 
are  too  much  or  too  little  pleased  with  them- 
selves, to  attend  to  anything  external ;  all  who  are 
attracted  bv  pleasure,  or  chained  down  by  pain, 
to  unvaried  ideas  ;  all  who  are  withheld  from  at- 
tending his  trium]>h  by  diflerent  pursuits ;  and 
all  who  slumber  in  universal  negligence ;  he  will 
find  his  renown  straitened  by  nearer  bounds  than 
the  rocks  of  Caucasus,  and  perceive  that  no  man 
can  be  venerable  or  formidable,  but  to  a  small 
part  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

That  we  may  not  lansuish  in  our  endeavours 
afler  excellence,  it  is  necessary  that,  as  Afiicanus 
counsels  his  descendant, "  we  raise  our  eyes  to 
higher  prospects,  and  contemplate  our  future  and 
eternal  state,  without  giving  up  our  hearts  to  the 
praise  of  crowds,  or  fixing  our  hopes  on  such  r^ 
wards  as  human  power  can  bestow." 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER, 


Sir, 


As,  notwithstanding  all  that  wit,  or  malice,  or 
pride,  or  prudence,  will  be  able  to  sii^jyest,  men 
and  women  must  at  last  pass  their  lives  together, 
I  have  never  therefore  thought  those  writera 
friends  to  human  happiness,  who  endeavtMir  to 
excite  in  either  sex  a  general  contempt  or  sus- 
picion of  the  other.  To  persuade  tliem  who  are 
entering  tlie  world,  and  looking  abroad  for  a 
suitable  associate,  that  all  are  eq'ially  vicious, or 
C(|ually  ridiculous ;  tliat  they  who  trust  are  cer- 
tainly betrayed,  and  they  who  esteem  are  always 
disappointed  ;  is  not  to  awaken  judgment,  hut 
to  inllame  temerity.  Without  hope  there  can 
be  no  caution.  Those  who  are  convinceil,  that 
no  reasjon  for  preference  can  be  found,  will  never 
harass  tiieir  thoughts  with  doubt  and  delibera- 
tion; they  will  resolve,  since  they  are  doomed 
to  misery,  that  no  needless  anxiety  shall  disturb 
their  quiet;  they  will  plunge  at  hazard  into  the 
crowd,  and  enatch  the  lirat  hand  that  shall  be 
held  toward  them. 

That  the  world  is  over-run  with  vice  cannot 
be  dimied  ;  but  vice,  however  predominant,  has 
not  yet  gained  an  unlimite<l  dominion.  Simple 
and  unininghid  good  is  not  in  our  power,  but  we 
may  generally  escape  a  greater  evil  by  suffering 
ah.*8s;  and  tlicrefore,  those  who  undertake  to 
initiate  the  young  and  ignorant  in  tlic  knowledge 
of  life,  should  be  careful  to  inculcate  the  possi- 
bility of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  to  encourage 
endeavours  by  prospects  of  success. 

You,  perhaps,  do  not  suspt^ct,  that  these  are 
the  sentiments  of  one  who  has  been  subject  for 
many  years  to  all  the  hardships  of  antiquatiul 
virginity ;  has  been  long  accustomed  to  tlie  cold- 
ness of  neglect,  and  the  petulance  of  insult ;  has 
be^n  mortitied  in  full  assemblies  by  inquiries 
after  forin>tten  fashions,  gam;»8  lone  dwrnisd,  and 
wits  and  beauties  of  ancient  renown  ;  has  been 
invited,  with  malicious  importunity,  to  the  second 
wcilfiinff  of  many  acquaintances ;  has  been  ridi- 
culed by  two  g'»nerationa  of  coqu**tt«-8  in  whis- 
pers intendj'd  to  be  hc-ard  :  and  been  l.)nir  con- 
pidered  by  tlie  airy  and  gay,  as  too  venerable  for 
familiarity,  and  too  wise  for  pleasure.  It  is  in- 
deed natural  for  injury  to  provoke  anffer,  and  by 
continual  repetition  to  produce  an  habitual  as- 
pr^rity;  yet  1  have  hitherto  strugided  with  so 
much  vigilance  against  my  pride  and  my  resent- 
m"nr,  that  I  have  preserved  my  temper  uncor- 
rupted.  I  have  not  yet  made  it  any  part  of  my 
employment  to  collwl  sentences  against  mar- 
riag'* ;  nor  am  inelined  to  lessen  the  number  of 
tne  few  friends  whom  time  has  left  me,  by  ob- 
structing that  happiness  which  I  cannot  fiartake, 
and  venting  mv  vexation  in  censures  of  the  for- 
wardness and  indiscretion  of  girls,  or  the  incon- 
Btancy,  ta-^^'lessness,  and  perfidy  of  men. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  very  difficult  to  bear  that  con- 
dition to  which  we  are  not  condemned  by  neces- 
sity, but  induced  by  obsen-ation  and  choice;  and 
therefore  I,  perhaps,  have  never  yet  felt  all  the 
malifrnity  with  which  a  reproach,  edurd  with  thf 
appellation  of  old  miud,  swells  some  of  those 


hearts  in  which  it  is  infixed.  I  was  not  con- 
demaed  in  my  youth  to  solitude,  either  by  indi- 
gence or  deformity,  nor  passed  the  earlier  part 
of  life  without  the  tiattery  of  courtship,  and  the 
joys  of  triumph.  I  have  danced  the  round  of  gay- 
et^  amidst  the  murmurs  of  envy,  and  gratulations 
ot  applause;  been  attended  from  pleasure  to 
pleasure  by  the  great,  tlie  sprightly,  and  the  vain ; 
and  seen  my  regard  solicited  hy  the  obsequious- 
ness of  gallantry,  the  cayety  of  wit,  and  the  timid- 
ity of  love.  IfJ  therefore,  1  am  yet  a  stranger  to 
nuptial  happiness,  I  sufller  only  tne  consequences 
of  my  own  resolves,  and  can  look  back  uponcbe 
succession  of  lovers,  whose  addresses  I  nave  re- 
jected, without  grief^  and  without  malice. 

When  my  name  first  began  to  be  inscribed 
upon  glasses,  I  was  honoured  with  the  amorous 
professions  of  the  gay  Vemistulus,  a  gentleman, 
who,  being  the  only  son  of  a  wealthy  family,  had 
been  educated  in  all  the  wantonness  of  expense, 
and  soOncss  of  effeminacy.  He  was  beautiful  in 
in  his  person,  and  easy  in  his  address;  and, 
therefore,  soon  gained  upon  my  eye  at  an  ago 
when  the  sight  is  ver)'  little  over-ruled  by  the  un- 
derstanding. Ho  had  not  any  power  in  himself 
of  gladdening  or  amusing:  but  supplied  his  want 
of  conversation  by  treats  and  diversions :  and  his 
cliief  art  of  court'sliip  was  to  fill  the  mind  of  his 
mistress  with  parties,  ramble*,  music,  and  shows. 
We  were  of\en  engaged  in  short  excursions 
to  gardens  and  seats,  and  T  was  for  a  while 
pleased  with  tlie  care  which  Vemistulus  discov 
ered  in  securing  me  from  any  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, or  possibility  of  mischance.  He  never  failed 
to  recommend  caution  to  his  coachman,  or  to 
promise  the  waterman  a  reward  if  he  landed  uf 
safe;  and  always  contrived  to  return  by  day- 
lijrht  for  fear  of  robbers.  This  extraordinary  so- 
licitude was  represented  for  a  time  as  the  efioct 
of  his  tenderness  for  me ;  but  fear  is  too  strong 
for  continued  hypocrisy.  I  soon  discovered,  that 
Venustulus  had  the  cowardice  as  well  as  ele- 
gance of  a  female.  His  imagination  was  per- 
petually clouded  with  terrors,  and  he  could 
s<ranruly  refrain  from  screams  and  outcries  at 
any  accidental  surprise.  He  durst  not  enter  a 
room  if  a  rat  was  heard  behind  the  wainscot,  nor 
cross  a  field  wliere  the  cattle  were  frisking  in  the 
sunshine ;  the  lf>ast  breeze  that  waved  upon  the 
river  was  a  storm,  and  every  clamour  in  the 
street  was  a  rry  of  fire.  I  have  seen  him  lose 
his  colour  when  my  squirrel  had  broke  his  chain ; 
and  was  forced  to  throw  water  in  his  face  on  the 
sudden  entrance  of  a  black  cat  Compassion 
once  obliged  me  to  drive  away  with  my  fan  a 
beetlf!  that  kept  him  in  distress,  and  chide  off  a 
doff  that  yelped  at  his  heels,  to  which  he  would 
sladly  have  given  up  me  to  facilitate  his  own 
escape.  Women  naturally  expect  defence  and 
protection  from  a  U»ver  or  a  husband,  and  there- 
fore yon  will  not  think  me  culpable  in  refusing  a 
wretch,  who  would  have  burdened  life  with  un- 
necessary fears,  and  flown  to  me  for  that  suc- 
cour which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  given. 

My  next  lover  was  Fungosa,  the  snn  of  a  stock- 
jobber, whose  visits  my  friends,  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  persuasion,  prevailed  upon  me  to  allow. 
Funffosa  was  no  very  suitable  companion ;  for 
having  been  bred  in  a  countinii-house,  he  spoke 
a  langiiaire  unintelligible  in  any  rither  place.  Ho 
had  no  desire  of  any  reputation  but  that  of  an 
I  acute  prognoaticator'of  the  changes  in  the  fundi ; 
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nor  had  any  means  of  raising  merriment,  but  by 
telling  how  somebody  was  over-reached  in  a 
bargam  by  his  father.  He  was,  however,  a 
youth  of  great  sobriety  and  prudence,  and  fre- 
quently informed  us  how  carefully  he  would  im- 
prove my  fortune.  I  was  not  in  haste  to  conclude 
the  match,  but  was  so  much  awed  by  my  pa- 
rents, that  I  durst  not  dismiss  him,  and  might 
perhaps  have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  gross- 
ness  of  pedlary,  and  the  jargon  of  usury,  had  not 
a  fraud  been  oiscovered  in  the  settlement,  which 
set  me  free  from  the  persecution  of  grovelling 
pitde,  and  pecuniary  impudence. 

I  was  afterwards  six  months  without  any  par- 
ticular notice,  but  at  last  became  the  idol  of  the 
glittering  Flosculus,  who  prescribed  the  mode  of 
embroidery  to  all  the  fops  of  his  time,  and  varied 
at  pleasure  the  cock  of  every  hat,  and  the  sleeve 
of  every  coat  that  appeared  in  fashionable  as- 
semblies. Flosculus  made  some  impression  upon 
my  heart  by  a  compliment  which  few  ladies  can 
hear  without  emotion ;  he  commended  my  skill 
in  dress,  my  judgment  in  suiting  colours,  and  my 
art  in  disposmg  ornaments.  But  Flosculus  was 
too  much  engaged  by  his  own  elegance,  to  be 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  .duties  of  a  lover,  or 
to  please  with  varied  praise  an  ear  made  delicate 
by  riot  of  adulation.    He  expected  to  be  ropaid 

Crt  of  his  tribute,  and  stayed  away  three  days, 
cause  I  neglected  to  take  notice  of  a  new  coat. 
1  quickly  found,  that  Flosculus  was  rather  a 
rival  than  an  admirer ;  and  that  we  should  pro- 
bably live  in  a  perpetual  struggle  of  eniuloiis 
finery,  and  spend  our  lives  in  stratagems  to  be 
first  m  the  fashion. 

I  had  soon  after  the  honour  at  a  feast  of  at- 
tracting the  eyes  of  Dentatus,  one  of  those  human 
beings  whose  only  happiness  is  to  dine.  Denta- 
tus regaled  me  with  (breisn  varieties,  told  me  of 
measures  that  he  had  laid  for  procuring  the  best 
cook  in  France,  and  entertained  me  with  bills  of 
fare,  prescribed  the  arrangement  of  dishes,  and 
taught  me  two  sauces  invented  by  himself.  At 
length,  such  is  the  uncertainty  of  human  happi- 
neaa,  I  delared  my  opinion  too  hastily  upon  a  pie 
made  under  his  own  direction ;  afler  which  he 
grew  so  cold  and  negligent,  that  he  was  easily 
dismissed. 

Many  other  lovers,  or  pretended  lovers,  I  have 
had  the  honour  to  lead  a  while  in  triumph.  But 
two  of  them  I  drove  from  me,  by  dii^covering  that 
thej  had  no  taste  or  knowledge  in  music ;  three 
I  dismissed,  because  they  were  drunkards ;  two, 
because  they  paid  their  addresses  at  the  same 
time  to  other  ladies  ;  and  six,  because  they  at- 
tempted to  influence  my  choice  by  bribing  my 
maid.  Two  more  I  discarded  at  the  second  visit 
for  obscene  allusions ;  and  flvo  for  drollery  on 
religion.  In  the  latter  part  of  my  reign,  I  sen- 
tenced two  to  perpetual  exile,  for  offering  me 
settlements,  by  which  the  children  of  a  former 
marriage  would  have  been  injured  ;  four,  for  re- 
presenting falsel  v  the  value  of  their  estut(^8 ;  three, 
tor  concealing  their  debts ;  and  one,  for  raising 
the  rent  of  a  decrepit  tenant 

I  have  now  sent  you  a  narrative,  which  the 
ladies  may  oppose  to  the  tale  of  Hjineneus.  I 
mean  not  to  depreciate  the  sex  wfiich  has  pro- 
duced poets  ana  philosophers,  heroes  and  mar- 
tyrs ;  but  will  not  suffer  the  rising  generation  of 
Maoties  to  be  dejected  by  partial  satire ;  or  to 
imagiae  that  thof  e  who  censured  them  have  not 


likewise  tlicir  follies '  and  their  vices.  I  do  not 
yet  believe  happiness  unattainable  in  marriage, 
though  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  find  a  man, 
with  whom  i  could  p'nidcntly  venture  an  insepa- 
rable union.  It  is  necessary  to  expose  faults, 
that  their  deformity  may  be  seen;  but  the  re- 
proach ought  not  to  be  extended  beyond  the 
crime,  nor  either  sex  to  be  condemned  because 
some  women,  or  men,  are  indelicate  ot  dishonest 
I  am,  Ate. 

TaANQCILLA. 
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Reddittnm  Cyri  solio  Pkraaten, 
JDittident  plfbi,  nvmero  btatonim 
Ezimit  virtus,  popnUmque  Jmltit 

Dedocet  uti 
roeOu*.  Boa. 

True  virtue  can  the  crowd  unteach 
Their  false  mivtaken  forms  of  i>pccdi  i 
Virtue,  to  crowds  a  fo*i  profcM'd, 
l>i»dains  to  number  with  the  liless'd 
Phraat<>s,  bv  his  slaves  adored, 
And  to  the  k^arthian  crown  restored. 

riAHCfl. 

In  the  reign  of  Jenghiz  Can,  conqueror  of  the 
east,  in  the  city  of  ^amarcand,  lived  Nouradin 
the  merchant,  renowned  throughout  all  the  re- 
gions of  India  for  the  extent  of  his  commerce,  and 
the  intPirrity  of  his  dealings.  His  warehouses 
were  filU>d  ^inth  all  tlie  commodities  of  the  re- 
motest nations  ;  every  rarity  of  nature,  every  cu- 
riosity of  art,  whatever  was  valuable,  whatever 
was  useful,  hasted  to  his  hand.  The  streeU 
were  crowded  with  his  carriages;  the  sea  was 
covered  with  his  ships;  the  streams  of  Oxus 
were  wearied  with  conveyance,  and  every  breeze 
of  tiiesky  wafted  wealth  to  Nouradin. 

At  length  Nouradin  felt  himself  seized  with  a 
slow  malady,  which  he  first  endeavoured  to  di- 
vert by  application,  and  afterwards  to  relieve  by 
lujtury  ana  indulgence;  but  finding  his  strengtn 
everv  day  less,  he  was  at  last  terrified,  and  called 
for  6elp  upon  the  sagr8  of  (thysic :  they  filled 
his  apartments  with  alexipharm'ics,  restoratives, 
and  essA'ntial  virtues ;  the  pearls  of  the  ocean 
were  dissolved,  the  spices  of  Arabia  were  dis- 
tilled, and  all  the  powers  of  nature  were  em- 
ployed to  give  new  spirits  to  his  nerves,  and  new 
balsam  to  his  blood.  Nouradin  was  for  some 
time  amused  with  proniii*es,  invigorated  with 
cordials,  or  soothed  with  anodynes ;  but  the  dis- 
ease preved  upon  his  vitals,  and  he  soon  disco- 
vered with  inaignation,  that  health  was  not  to  be 
bought.  He  was  confined  to  his  cliamber,  de- 
serted by  his  physicians,  and  rarely  visited  by 
his  friends ;  but  His  unwillingness  to  die  flattered 
him  long  with  hopes  of  life. 

At  length,  having  passed  the  night  in  tedious 
languor,  he  called  to  him  Almanioulin,  his  only 
son,  and,  dismissing  his  attendants,  '*Mv  son,** 
savs  he,  "  behold  here  the  weakness  and  fragility 
of'man ;  look  backward  a  few  days,  thy  father 
was  great  and  happy,  tresh  as  the  vernal  rose, 
and  stronsr  as  the  cedar  of  the  mountain  ;  the 
nations  of  Asia  drank  his  dews,  and  art  and  com- 
merce delighted  in  his  shade.  Malevolence  be- 
held me,  and  sighed  :  His  root,  she  cried,  is  fixed 
in  the  depths  ;  it  is  watered  by  the  fountains  of 
Oxus ;  it  sends  out  branches  afar,  and  bids  defi 
ance  to  the  blast;  prudence  reclines  against  his 
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trunk,  and  prosperity  dances  on  his  top.  Now, 
Aluiainouliii,  look  upon  me  withering  and  pros- 
trate; look  upon  mc,  and  attend.  1  have  traf- 
Hcked,  1  huve  prospered,  I  have  rioted  in  gain  ; 
my  hou^e  is  splendid,  my  servants  are  numerous; 
yet  1  displayed  only  a  small  part  oF  my  riches; 
the  reat,  which  L  was  hindered  from  enjoying  by 
the  tear  of  raising  envy,  or  tempting  rapacity,  I 
have  piled  in  towers,  i  have  buiicd  in  caverns,  I 
have  hidden  in  secret  repositories,  which  this 
scroll  will  discover.  My  purpose  was,  after  ten 
montiis  more  spent  in  commerce,  to  have  with- 
drawn my  wealth  to  a  safer  country ;  to  have 
given  seven  years  to  delight  and  festivity,  and 
the  remaining  part  of  my  davs  to  solitude  and 
rcp:mtance;  but  the  hand  of  (feath  is  upon  me; 
a  Irigoritic  torpor  encroaches  tipon  my  veins  ;  I 
am  now  leaving  the  produce  of  my  toil,  which  it 
must  be  thy  business  to  enjoy  with  wisdom." 
The  thought  of  leaving  his  wealth  tilled  Noura- 
din  with  such  griet',  that  he  fell  into  convulsions, 
became  delirious,  and  expired. 

Almamoulin,  who  loved  his  father,  was  touch- 
ed  awhile  with  honest  sorrow,  and  sat  two  hours 
in  profound  meditation,  without  perusing  the 
paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Ho  then  re- 
tired to  his  own  chamber,  as  overborne  with  af^ 
fliction,  and  there  read  the  inventory  of  his  new 
pbssessions,  which  swelled  his  heart  with  such 
transports,  that  he  no  longer  lamented  his  father's 
death.  He  was  now  sufficiently  composed  to 
order  a  funeral  of  modest  magnihcence,  suitable 
at  once  to  ihe  rank  of  Nouradin's  profession,  and 
the  reputation  of  his  wealth.  The  two  next 
nights  he  spent  in  visithig  the  tower  and  the  ca- 
verns, and  found  th;;  treasures  greater  to  liis  eye 
than  to  his  imagination. 

Almamoulin  had  been  bred  to  the  practice  of 
exact  frugality,  and  had  often  looked  with  envy 
on  the  finery  and  expenses  of  other  young  men : 
he  therefore  believca  that  happiness  was  now  in 
his  flower,  since  he  could  obtain  all  of  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  regret  the  want 
He  resolved  to  give  a  loose  to  his  desires,  to  re- 
vel in  enjoyment,  and  feel  pain  or  uneasiness  no 
more. 

He  immediately  procured  a  splendid  equipage, 
dressed  his  servants  in  rich  embroidery,  and 
covered  his  horses  with  golden  caparisons.  He 
showered  down  silver  on  the  populace,  and  suf- 
fered their  acclamations  to  swell  him  with  inso- 
lence. The  nobles  saw  him  with  anger,  the 
wise  men  of  the  state  combined  against  him,  the 
leaders  of  armies  threatened  his  destruction.  Al- 
mamoulin was  informed  of  his  danger :  he  put 
on  the  robe  of  mourning  in  the  presence  of  his 
enemies,  and  appeasea  them  with  gold,  and 
gems,  and  supplication. 

He  then  sought  to  strengthen  himself,  by  an 
alliance  with  the  princes  of  Tartary,  and  offered 
tlic  price  of  kingdoms  for  a  wife  of  noble  birth. 
His  suit  was  generally  rejected,  and  his  presents 
refused ;  but  a  princess  of  Astracan  once  conde- 
scended to  admit  him  to  her  presence.  She  re- 
ceived him  sitting  on  a  throne,  attired  in  tlie  robe 
of  royalty,  and  snining  with  the  jewels  of  Gol- 
conda ;  command  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  dig- 
nity towered  on  her  forehead.  Almamoulin  ap- 
proached and  trembled.  She  saw  his  confusion 
and  disdained  him :  How,  says  she,  dares  the 
wretch  hope  my  obedience,  who  thus  shrinks  at 
tuy  glance  7  Retire,  and  enpj  tby  nchee  in  ior- 


did  ostentation ;  thou  want  bom  to  be  weMifp 
but  never  canst  be  great 

He  then  contracted  his  desires  to  more  pm«t« 
and  domestic  pleasures*  He  built  palaces,  fae 
laid  out  gardens,  he  changed  the  face  of  the  laiu^ 
he  transplanted  forests,  he  levelled  mountainiy 
opened  prospects  into  distant  regions,  poared 
fountaina  from  the  tops  of  torrete,  and  loUed 
rivers  through  new  channels. 

These  amusements  pleased  him  for  a  time ; 
but  languor  and  weariness  soon  invaded  hiin. 
His  bowers  lost  their  fragrance,  and  the  water* 
murmured  without  notice.  He  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  in  distant  provinces,  adorned  th^ 
with  houses  of  pleasure,  and  diversified  tbera  with 
accommodations  for  different  seasons.  Chanse 
of  place  at  first  relieved  his  satiety,  but  all  tn« 
novelties  of  situation  were  soon  exhausted ;  fae 
found  his  heart  vacant,  and  his  desires,  for  want 
of  external  objects,  ravaging  himself. 

He  therefore  returned  to  Samarcand,  and  set 
open  his  doors  to  those  whom  idleness  sends  oat 
in  search  of  pleasure.  His  tables  were  always 
covered  with  delicacies ;  wines  of  every  vintage 
sparkled  in  his  bowls,  and  his  lamps  scattered 
perfumes.  The  sound  of  the  lute,  and  the  voice 
of  the  singer,  chased  away  sadness ;  every  hour 
was  crowded  with  pleasure ;  and  the  day  ended 
and  began  with  feasts  and  dances,  and  revelry 
and  merriment.  Almamoulin  cried  out,  "  I  have 
at  last  found  the  use  of  riches ;  1  am  surrounded 
by  companions,  who  view  my  greatness  without 
envy  ;  and  I  enjoy  at  once  the  raptures  of  popii* 
laritv,  and  the  safety  of  an  obscure  station.  Wnat 
trouf)le  can  he  feel,  whom  all  are  stodioos  to 
please,  that  they  may  be  repaid  with  pleasure  7 
What  danger  can  he  dread,  to  whom  etery  man 
is  a  friend  1 

Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Almamoulin,  as  he 
looked  down  from  a  gallery  upon  the  gay  assero* 
hly,  regaUng  at  his  expense ;  but  in  the  midst  of 
this  soliloquj,  an  officer  of  iustkie  entered  the 
house,  and  m  the  form  of  legal  citation,  sum* 
moned  Almamoulin  to  appear  before  the  em 
peror.  The  guests  stood  awhile  aghast,  thtn 
stole  imperceptibly  away,  and  he  was  led  off 
without  a  single  voice  to  witness  his  integrity. 
He  now  found  one  of  his  most  frequem  visitants 
accusing  him  of  treason,  in  hopes  of  sharing  his 
confiscation ;  yet,  unpntronized  and  unsupported, 
he  cleared  himself  by  the  openness  of  innocence, 
and  the  consistence  of  truth  ;  he  was  dismissed 
with  honour,  and  his  accuser  perished  in  prison. 

Almamoulin  now  perceived  with  how  little 
reason  he  had  hoped  for  jutisce  or  fidelity  from 
those  who  live  only  to  gratify  their  senses  :  and, 
being  now  weary  with  vaiii  experiments  upon 
life  and  fruitless  researches  after  felicity,  he  had 
recourse  to  a  sage,  who  after  spending  )iis  youth 
in  travel  and  observation,  hao  reiirra  from  aR 
human  cares,  to  a  small  habitation  on  the  banks 
ofOxus,  where  he  conversed  only  with  such  as 
solicited  his  counsel.  **  Brother,**  said  the  phi- 
losopher, **  thou  hast  suffered  thy  reason  to  be 
deluded  by  idle  hopes  and  fallacious  appearances. 
Having  long  looked  with  desire  upon  riches, 
thou  twdst  taught  thyself  to  think  them  more 
valuable  than  nature  designed  them,  and  to  ex- 
pect from  them,  what  experience  has  now  taught 
thee,  that  they  cannot  give.  That  they  do  not 
confer  wisdom,  thou  mayest  be  convinced,  by 
considering  at  bow  deer  a  price  they  teoipleil 
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thee,  upon  thy  first  entrance  into  the  world,  to 
purchase  the  empty  sound  of  vul^r  acclama- 
tion. That  they  cannot  heatow  fortitude  or  mac- 
nanimity,  that  man  may  be  certain,  who  stood 
trembling  at  Astracan,  before  a  being  not  natu- 
rally aupehor  to  himself.  That  thev  will  not 
supply  unexhausted  pleasure,  the  recollection  of 
Ibraaken  palaces,  and  neglected  gardens,  will 
easily  inform  thee.  That  they  rarely  purchase 
friends,  thou  didst  soon  discover,  when  thou  wcrt 
left  to  stand  thy  trial  uncountenanced  and  alone. 
Yet  think  not  riches  useless  ;  there  are  purposes 
to  which  a  wise  man  may  be  delighted  to  apply 
them;  they  may,  by  a  rational  distribution  to 
those  who  want  them,  ease  the  pains  of  helpless 
disease,  still  the  throbs  of  restless  anxiety,  re- 
lieve innocence  from  oppression,  and  raise  imbe- 
cility to  cheerfulness  ana  vigour.  This  they  will 
enable  thee  to  perform,  and  this  will  afiord  the 
only  happiness  ordained  for  our  presen*.  state, 
the  Gonndence  of  Divine  favour,  and  the  hope  of 
iuture  rewards." 


Na  ISl.]       TuBSDAT,  May  14,  1751. 

O  imitalorut  servum  pecu$  I  hor. 

Away,  j9  inritaton,  wnrile  herd  ! 

ELPHINSTOM. 

I  HAVK  been  informed  by  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
universities,  that  among  the  ^outh  from  whom 
the  next  swarm  of  reasoners  is  to  learn  pliiloso- 
phy,  and  the  next  flight  of  beauties  to  hear  elegies 
and  sonnets,  there  are  many,  who,  instead  of  en- 
deavouring by  books  and'  meditation  to  fonn 
their  own  opinions,  content  tliemselves  with  the 
secondary  knowledge,  which  a  convenient  bench 
in  a  cofiee-house  can  supply  :  and,  without  any 
examination  or  distinction,  adopt  the  criticisms 
■ad  remarks  which  happen  to  drop  from  those 
who  have  risen,  by  merit  or  fortune,  to  reputa- 
tion and  authority. 

These  humble  retailers  of  knowledge  my  cor- 
respondent stigmatizes  with  the  name  of  Echoes  ; 
ana  seems  desirous  that  tliey  should  be  made 
ashamed  of  lazy  submission,  and  animated  to 
attempts  after  new  discoveries,  and  original  sen- 
timents. 

It  is  very  natural  for  young  men  to  be  vehe- 
ment, acrimonious  and  severe.  For  as  they  sel- 
dom comprehend  at  once  all  the  consequences 
of  a  position,  or  perceive  tlio  dilhculiies  by  which 
cooler  and  more  experienci*d  reasoners  are  re- 
strained from  confidence,  they  form  their  conclu- 
sions with  great  precipitance.  Seeing  notliing 
tliat  can  darken  or  embarrass  the  question,  they 
expect  to  (ind  their  own  opinion  universally  pre- 
valent, and  are  inclined  to  impute  uncertainty 
and  hesitation  to  want  of  honestv,  rather  than  o^ 
knowledge.  I  may  perhaps,  therefore,  be  re- 
proached by  my  hvcly  correspondent,  when  it 
shall  be  found,  that  I  have  no  inclination  to  per- 
secute these  collectors  of  fortuitous  knowledge 
with  the  severity  required ;  vet,  as  I  am  now 
too  old  to  be  much  pained  by  hasty  censure,  I 
•hall  not  be  afraid  of  taking  into  protection  those 
whom  I  think  condemned  witliout  a  sufHcient 
knowledge  of  their  cause. 

He  tiiat  adopts  the  sentiments  of  another, 
whom  he  has  reason  to  believe  wiser  than  him- 
id^  i»  outy  10  bo  hlaiiMd  wbep  he  claims  the 


honours  which  are  not  due  but  to  the  author,  and 
endeavours  to  deceive  the  world  into  praise  and 
veneration  ;  for  to  learn  is  the  proper  business 
of  youth  ;  and  whether  we  increase  our  know- 
ledge by  books  or  by  conversation,  we  are  equally 
indebted  to  foreign  assistance. 

The  greater  part  of  students  are  not  bom  with 
abilities  to  construct  systems,  or  advance  know- 
ledge; nor  can  have  any  hope  beyond  that  of 
becoming  intelligent  hearers  in  the  schools  of 
art,  of  being  able  to  comprehend  what  others 
discover,  and  to  remember  what  others  leach. 
Even  those  to  whom  Providence  hath  allotted 
greater  strength  of  understanding,  can  expect 
only  to  improve  a  single  science.  In  every  other 
part  of  learning,  they  must  be  content  to  follow 
opinions,  which  tliey  are  not  able  to  examine : 
and^  even  in  that  which  they  claim  as  peculiarly 
their  own,  can  seldom  add  more  than  some  small 
particle  of  knowledge  to  the  hereditary  stock  de- 
volved to  them  from  ancient  times,  tlie  collective 
labour  of  a  thousand  intellects. 

In  science,  which,  being  fixed  and  limited,  ad- 
mits of  no  other  variety  than  such  as  arises  from 
new  methods  of  distribution,  or  new  arts  of  il- 
lustration, the  necessity  of  following  the  traces 
of  our  predecessors  is  indisputably  evident ;  bu* 
tliere  apjiears  no  reason  why  imagination  should 
be  subject  to  tlie  same  restraint  It  might  be 
conceived,  that  of  those  who  profess  to  lorsake 
tlie  narrow  paths  of  truth,  everj'  one  may  devi- 
ate towards  a  difTerept  point,  since,  though  rec- 
titude is  unifonn  and  fixed,  obUquitv,  may  be  in- 
finitely diversified.  The  roads  of  science  are 
narrow,  so  that  they  who  travel  them,  must 
either  follow  or  meet  one  another;  but  in  tl>e 
boundless  regions  of  possibility,  which  fiction 
claims  for  her  dominion,  there  are  surely  a  thou- 
sand recesses  unexplored,  a  thousand  flowers  un- 
plucked,  a  thousand  fountains  unexhausted,  com- 
binations of  imager)'  yet  unobserved,  und  races 
of  ideal  inhabitants  not  hitherto  described. 

Yet,  whatever  hope  may  persuade,  or  reason 
evince,  experienre  can  boast  of  very  few  addi- 
tions to  ancient  fable.  The  wars  of  Troy,  and 
the  travels  of  Ulysses,  have  fumi'ihed  almost  all 
succet^iing  poets  with  incidents,  characters,  and 
sentiments.  The  Romans  are  confessed  to  have 
attempted  little  more  than  to  display  ih  their 
own  tongue  the  inventions  of  the  Greelts.  There 
is,  in  all  their  writings,  such  a  perpetual  recur- 
rence of  allusions  to  tlie  tales  of  the  fabulous 
affe,  that  tliey  must  be  confessed  often  to  want 
that  power  of  giving  pleasure  which  novehy  sup- 
plies; nor  can  wc  wonder  that  they  excelled  so 
much  in  the  graces  of  diction,  when  we  consider 
how  rarely  Uicy  were  employed  in  search  of  new 
thoughts. 

The  warmest  admirers  of  the  great  Mantnan 
poet  can  extol  him  for  little  more  than  the  skill 
with  which  he  has,  by  making  his  hero  both  a 
travt  lier  and  a  warrior,  united  Uie  beauties  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  in  one  composition ; 
yet  his  judfiiicnt  was  perhaps  sometimes  over- 
lK>rne  by  his  avarice  oi  the  Hom«*ric  treasures ; 
and,  for  fear  of  suflering  a  sparkling  ornament 
to  be  lost,  he  has  inserted  it  where  it  cannot 
shine  with  its  original  splendour. 

When  Ulysses  visited  the  infernal  regions,  he 
found  amonff  the  heroes  that  perished  at  Troy, 
hi^  competitor  Ajax,  who,  when  the  arms  of 
Achilles  were  adjudged  to  Ulysses,  died  by  hit 
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own  hand  in  the  madness  of  disappointment. 
He  Btill  appeared  to  resent,  as  on  earth,  his  loss 
and  diflgrace.  Ulysses  endeavoured  to  pacify 
him  wilh  praises  and  subiriission;  but  Ajax 
walked  away  without  reply.  This  passage  has 
always  be«Mi  considered  us  eminently  beautiful ; 
because  Ajax,  the  haughty  chief,  the  unlettered 
soldier,  of  unshaken  courage,  of  immoveable  con- 
*rancy,  but  without  tlie  power  of  recommending 
his  own  virtues  by  thxjuence,  or  enforcing  his 
assertions  by  any  olher  argument  than  the  sword, 
had  no  way  of  making  his  anger  known  but  by 
gloomy  sullennes.-^,  and  dumb  ferocity.  His  ha- 
tr(^  of  a  man  whom  he  conceived  to  have  de- 
feated him  only  by  volubility  of  tongue,  was 
therefore  naturally  shown  by  silence,  more  con- 
temptuous and  piercing  than  any  words  that  no 
rude  an  orator  could  have  found,  and  by  which 
he  gave  his  enemy  no  opportunity  of  exerting 
the  only  power  in  which  he  was  superior. 

When  iblneas  is  sent  by  Virgil  to  the  shades, 
he  meets  Dido  the  ouecn  of  Carthage,  whom 
his  perfidy  has  hurried  to  the  grave ;  he  accosts 
her  witli  tenderness  and  excuses ;  but  tlie  lady 
turns  away  like  Ajax  in  mute  disdain.  She 
turns  away  like  Aiax;  but  she  resembles  him  in 
none  of  those  qualities  which  give  either  dignity 
or  propriety  to  silence.  She  might,  without  any 
departure  ?rom  the  tenor  of  her  conduct,  have 
burst  out,  like  otlier  injured  women,  into  cla- 
mour, reproach,  and  denunciation;  but  Virgil 
liad  his  imagination  full  of  Ajax,  and  therefore 
could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  teach  Dido  any 
other  mode  of  resentment 

If  Virgil  could  be  thus  seduced  by  imitation, 
there  will  be  little  hope  that  common  Wits  should 
escape ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  besides 
the  universal  and  acknowledged  practice  of  co- 
pying the  ancients,  there  has  prevailed  in  every 
afic  a  particular  species  of  fiction.  At  one  time, 
afi  truth  was  conveyed  in  allegory;  at  another, 
nothing  was  seen  but  in  a  vision ;  at  one  period 
all  the  j)oets  followed  sheep,  and  every  event  pro- 
duced a  pastoral ;  at  another,  tliey  busied  them- 
selves wnoUy  in  giving  directions  to  a  painter. 

It  is  indeed  easy  to  conceive  why  any  fashion 
should  become  popular,  by  which  idleness  is  fa- 
voured, and  imbecility  assisted ;  but  surely  no 
man  of  genius  can  much  applaud  himself  for 
repeating  a  tale  with  which  the  audience  is  al- 
ready tired,  and  which  could  bring  no  honour 
to  any  but  its  inventor. 

There  are,  1  think,  two  schemes  of  writing,  on 
which  the  lalwrious  wits  of  the  present  time  en»- 
ploy  their  faculties.  One  is  tlio  adaptation  of 
sense  to  all  the  rhymes  which  our  language  can 
supply  to  some  word  that  makes  the  burden  of 
the  stanza ;  but  this,  as  it  has  been  only  used  in 
a  kind  of  amorous  burlesque,  can  scarcely  be 
censured  with  much  acrimony.  The  other  is 
tlie  imitation  of  Spenser,  which,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  some  men  of  learning  and  genius,  seems 
likely  to  gain  upon  the  age,  and  therefore  de- 
serves to  be  more  attentively  considered. 

To  imitate  the  fictions  and  sentiments  of 
Spenser  c^n  incur  no  reproach,  for  allegory  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  pleasing  vehicles  of  in- 
struction. But  I  am  very  far  from  extcndiog 
the  same  respect  to  his  diction  as  his  stanza. 
His  st}'le  M'os  in  his  own  time  allowed  to  be  vi- 
cious, so  darkened  with  old  words  and  peculiari- 
tiet  of  phzmae,  audio  remote iiom  Gomnum  ute. 


that  Jonson  boldly  pronoa noes  him  to  have  writ* 
ten  no  language.  Hit  stanza  is  at  once  difficult 
and  unpleasing ;  tiresome  to  the  ear  by  ita  uni> 
formity,  and  to  the  attention  by  its  length.  It 
was  at  first  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Italian 
poets,  without  due  regard  to  the  genius  of  our 
language.  The  Italians  have  little  variety  of 
tcnnination,  and  were  forced  to  contrive  such  a 
stanza  as  might  admit  the  greatest  number  of 
similar  rhymes;  but  our  words  end  with  ao 
much  diversity,  that  it  is  seldom  convenient  for 
us  to  bring  more  than  two  of  the  same  sound  to- 
getlier.  If  it  be  justly  observed  bjr  Milton,  that 
rhyme  obliges  poets  to  express  their  thoughts  in 
improper  terms,  these  improprieties  must  always 
be  multiplied,  as  the  dilBculty  of  rhyme  is  in- 
creased by  long  concatenations. 

The  imitators  of  Spenser  are  indeed  not  very 
rigid  censors  of  themselves,  for  they  seem  to  con- 
clude that,  when  they  have  disfigured  their  lines 
with  a  few  obsolete  syllables,  they  have  accom- 
phshed  their  design,  without  considering  that 
the^  ought  not  only  to  admit  old  words,  but  to 
avoid  new.  The  laws  of  imitation  are  broken 
by  every  word  introduced  since  the  time  of 
Spenser,'  as  the  character  of  Hector  is  violated 
by  Quoting  Aristotle  in  the  play.  It  would  in- 
dee<l  be  difficult  to  exclude  from  a  long  poem  all 
modem  phrase,  though  it  is  easy  to  sprinkle  it 
with  gleamings  of  antiquity.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  style  of  Spenser  mi^ht  by  long  labour  be 
justly  copied;  but  life  is  surely  given  us  fot 
higher  purposes  than  to  gather  What  our  ancea* 
tors  have  wisely  thrown  away,  and  to  learn  what 
is  of  no  value,  but  because  it  has  been  forgotlea 
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By  Mcret  channi  our  native  land  attracta. 

Nothing  is  more  subject  to  mistake  and  disap- 
pointment tlian  anticipated  judgment  concerning 
the  easiness  or  difiicult^'  of  any  undertakings 
whether  we  form  our  opinion  from  the  perform- 
ances of  others,  or  from  abstracted  contemplation 
of  the  thing  to  be  attempted. 

Whatever  is  done  skilfully  appears  to  be  done 
with  ease;  and  art,  when  it  is  once  matured  to 
habit,  vanishes  from  observation.  We  are  tliere- 
fore  more  powerfully  excited  to  emulation,  by 
those  who  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  ex- 
cellence, and  whom  we  can  tiiercfore  with  least 
reason  hope  to  eoual. 

In  adjusting  the  probability  of  success  by  a 
previous  consideration  of  the  undertaking,  we  are 
equally  in  danger  of  deceiving  ourselves.  It  is 
never  easy,  nor  oflcn  possible,  to  comprise  the  se- 
ries of  any  process  with  all  Its  circumstances,  in- 
cidents and  variation^  in  a  speculative  scheme. 
Experience  soon  shows  us  the  tortuosities  of  ima- 
ginary rectitude,  the  complications  of  simplicity, 
and  tlie  asperities  of  smoothness.  Sudden  difn- 
cuities  often  start  up  from  the  ambushes  of  art. 
stop  the  career  of  activity,  repress  the  gayety  of 
confidence,  and,  when  we  imagine  ourselves  al- 
most at  the  end  of  our  labours,  drive  us  back  td 
new  plans  and  different  measures. 

There  are  many  tilings  which  we  every  day  see 
others  unable  to  peiforn^  and  perhaps  have  evoa 
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ounelvefl  miscarried  in  atterapting ;  and  yet  can 
liardly  allow  tu  be  difficult ;  nor  can  we  forbear 
to  wonder  afresh  at  every  new  failure,  or  to  pro- 
miae  certainty  of  success  to  our  next  essay ;  but 
when  we  try,  the  same  hindrances  recur,  tlie  same 
inability  is  perceived,  and  the  vexation  of  disap- 
pointment must  again  be  suffered. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  speaking  or  writing, 
which  serve  necessity,  or  promote  pleasure,  none 
appear  so  artless  or  easy  as  simple  narration ; 
for  what  shoidd  make  him  that  knows  the  whole 
order  and  progress  of  an  affair  unable  to  relate 
it  7  Yet  we  hourly  find  such  an  endeavour  to  en- 
tertain or  instruct  us  by  recitals,  clouding  the 
facts  which  they  intend  to  illustrate,  and  losing 
themselves  and  their  auditors  in  wilds  and  mazes, 
in  digression  and  confusion.  >V'lien  we  have 
congratulated  ourselves  upon  a  new  opportunity 
of  inquiry,  and  new  means  of  information,  it  often 
happens  that  without  designing  either  deceit  or 
concealment,  without  ignorance  of  the  fact,  or 
unwillingness  to  disclose  it,  the  relator  fills  the 
ear  with  empty  sounds,  harasses  the  attention 
with  fruitless  impatience  and  disturbs  the  imagin- 
ation by  a  tumult  of  events,  without  order  of  time, 
or  train  of  consequence. 

It  is  natural  to  believe,  upon  the  same  princi- 
pl«,  that  no  writer  has  a  more  easy  task  than  the 
tustorian.  The  philosopher  has  the  works  of 
omniscience  to  examine ;  and  is  therefore  en- 
gaged in  disquisitions,  to  which  finite  intellects 
are  utterly  une<]uaL  The  poet  tru^s  to  his  in- 
ventions, and  is  not  only  in  danger  of  those  in- 
consistencies to  which  every  one  is  exposed  by 
departure  from  truth ;  but  may  be  censured  as 
well  for  deficiencies  of  matter,  as  for  irregularity 
of  disposition,  or  impropriety  of  ornament.  But 
the  happy  historian  has  no  other  labour  than  of 
gathennff  what  tradition  pours  down  before  him, 
or  recoru  treasure  for  his  use.  He  has  only  the 
actions  and  designs  of  men  like  himself  to  con- 
ceive and  to  relate ;  he  is  not  to  form,  but  copy 
characters,  and  therefore  is  not  blamed  for  tnc 
inconnstency  of  statesmen,  the  injustice  of  ty- 
rants, or  the  cowardice  of  commanders.  The 
difficulty  of  making  variety  inconsistent,  or  unit- 
ing probability  wim  surprise,  neods  not  to  dis- 
turb him ;  the  manners  and  actions  of  his  per- 
aonages  are  already  tvced ;  his  materials  are  pro- 
vided and  put  into  tiis  hands,  and  he  is  at  leisure 
to  employ  all  his  powers  in  arranging  and  dis* 
playing  them. 

Yet,  even  with  these  advantages,  very  few 
In  any  age  have  been  able  to  raise  themselves  to 
reputation  by  writing  histories ;  and  among  the 
innumerable  authors,  who  fill  every  nation  with 
accounts  of  their  ancestors,  or  undertake  to 
transmit  to  futurity  the  events  of  their  own  time, 
the  greater  part,  when  fashion  and  novelty  have 
ceased  to  recommend  them,  are  of  no  other  use 
than  chronological  memoriala,  which  necessity 
may  sometimes  require  to  be  consulted,  but  which 
friffht  away  curiosity  and  disgust  delicacy. 

It  is  observed,  that  our  nation,  which  has 
produced  so  many  authors  eminent  for  almost 
•very  other  species  of  literary  excellence,  has 
been  hitherto  remarkably  barren  of  historical 
senius ;  and,  so  far  has  this  defect  raised  prciu- 
Sices  against  us,  that  some  have  doubted  whe- 
ther an  Englishman  can  stop  at  that  mediocrity 
of  style,  or  confine  his  mind  to  that  even  tenor  of 
iiiia(ipttioo  which  ntmtive  requirea. 


They  who  can  believe  that  nature  has  so  ca- 
priciously distributed  understanding  have  surely 
no  claim  to  the  honour  of  serious  confutation. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  same  country  have  oppo- 
site characters  in  different  ages ;  the  prevalence 
or  neglect  of  any  particular  study  can  proceed 
only  from  the  acciocntal  induence  of  some  tent- 
porary  cause  ;  and  if  we  have  failed  in  history, 
we  can  have  failed  only  because  history  has  not 
hitherto  been  diligently  cullivated. 

But  how  is  it  evident,  that  wc  have  not  historic 
ans  among  us,  whom  we  may  venture  to  place  in 
coinpari»uu  with  any  that  the  neighhounn^  na- 
tions can  produce  7  The  utieinpt  of  Kaleigh  is  de- 
8er\'edly  celebrated  for  llie  labour  of  his  research- 
es, and  the  elegance  of  his  style  ;  but  he  has  en- 
deavoured to  exert  his  judgment  more  tlian  his 
genius,  to  select  facts  rather  than  adorn  them ; 
and  has  produced  a  historical  dissertation,  but 
seldom  risen  to  the  maji^sty  of  history. 

The  works  of  Clarendon  deser\-e  more  reganl. 
His  diction  is  indeed  neitlier  exact  in  itself,  nor 
suited  to  the  purpose  of  history.  It  is  the  eflu- 
sion  of  a  minu  crowded  with  ideas,  and  desirous 
of  imparting  them ;  and  therefore  always  accu- 
mulating words  and  involving  one  clause  and  sen- 
tence in  another.  But  there  is  in  his  negligence 
a  rude,  inartificial  majesty,  which,  without  the 
nicety  of  laboured  elegance  swells  the  mind  by  its 
plenitude  and  diffusion.  His  narration  is  not 
perhaps  sufiiciently  rapid,  being  stopped  too  fre- 
quently by  particulanties,  whidi,  though  they 
might  strike  the  author  who  was  present  at  the 
transactions,  will  not  equally  detain  the  attention 
of  posterity.  But  his  ignorance  or  carelessness 
of  the  art  of  writing  is  amply  compensated  by  hia 
knowledge  of  nature  and  of  policy ;  the  wisdom 
of  bis  maxims,  the  justness  ot  his  reasoninjrs,  and 
the  variety,  distinctness,  and  strength  of  lus  cha- 
racters. 

But  none  of  our  writers  can,  in  my  opinion, 
justly  contest  the  superiority  of  Knolles,  who,  in 
his  history  of  the  Turks,  has  displayed  all  the 
excellences  that  narration  ran  admit  '  His  style, 
though  somewhat  obs^rured  by  time,  and  some- 
times vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  ele- 
vated, and  clear.  A  wonderful  multiplicity  of 
events  is  so  artfully  arranged,  and  so  distinctly 
explained,  that  each  facilitates  tlie  knowledge  ot 
the  next.  Whenever  a  new  personage  is  intro- 
duced, the  reader  is  prepared  by  his  character  for 
his  actions ;  when  a  nation  is  first  attacked,  or 
city  besieged,  he  is  made  acquainted  with  its  his 
tory,  or  situation ;  so  that  a  great  part  of  th*) 
world  is  brought  into  view.  The  descriptions  of 
this  amhor  are  without  minuteness,  and  the  di- 
gressions without  ostentation.  Collateral  events 
are  so  artfully  woven  into  the  contexture  of  his 
principal  story,  that  they  cannot  he  disjoined  with- 
out leaving  it  lacerated  and  broken.  There  is 
nothing  turgid  in  his  dignity,  nor  superfluous  in 
his  copiousness.  His  orations  only,  which  ho 
feigns,  like  the  ancient  historians,  to  have  been 
pronounced  on  remarkable  occasions,  are  tedious 
and  languid  ;  and  sinre  ihey  are  merely  the  vo- 
luntary sports  of  imagination,  prove  how  much 
the  most  judicious  and  skilful  may  be  mistaken, 
in  the  estimate  of  their  o^-n  powers. 

Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  in  obscu- 
rity but  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  story  he  relates.  It  seldom  happens, 
that  ail  ciicuuutaacea  concur  to  happineaa  or 
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fiune.  The  nttion  which  produced  thu  great 
hiBtoriah,  has  the  giief  of  eoemg  hU  genius  em- 
ployed upon  a  foreign  and  uninteresting  subject ; 
and  that  writer,  who  mi|:fat  have  secured  perpe- 
tuity to  his  name,  by  a  histoiy  of  his  own  coun- 
try, has  exposed  himself  to  the  danger  of  oblivion, 
by  recountin|f  enterprises  and  refolutions,  of 
which  none  desire  to  be  informed. 
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TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Though  I  have  so  long  found  myself  deluded  by 
projects  of  honour  and  distinction,  that  I  c^n  r^ 
solve  to  admit  them  no  more  into  my  heart;  yet, 
how  deterrainately  soever  excluded,  they  always 
recover  their  dominion  by  force  or  stratagem; 
and  whenever,  after  the  shortest  relaxation  of  vi- 

S 'lance,  reason  and  caution  return  to  their  charge, 
ey  find  hope  again  in  possession,  with  all  her 
tram  of  pleasures  dancing  about  her. 

Even  while  I  am  preparing  to  write  a  history 
of  disappointed  expectations,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
flatter  myself,  that  you  and  your  readers  are  im- 
uatient  for  my  performance ;  and  that  the  sons  of 
leaminff  have  laid  down  several  of  your  late  par 
pers  wiUi  discontent,  when  they  found  that  Miso- 
capehis  had  delayed  to  continue  hiit  narrative. 

But  the  desire  of  gratifying  the  expectations 
that  f  have  raised,  is  not  tne  only  motive  of  thb 
relation,  which,  having  once  promised  it,  I  think 
myself  no  longer  at  lil^y  to  forbear.  For,  how- 
ever I  may  have  wished  to  clear  myself  from  every 
other  adhesion  of  trade,  I  hope  I  shall  be  always 
wise  enough  to  retain  my  punctuality,  and  amidst 
all  my  new  arts  of  politeness,  continue  to  despise 
ni^ligence,  and  detest  fabehood. 

When  the  death  of  my  brother  had  dismissed 
me  from  the  duties  of  a  shop,  I  considered  my- 
self as  restored  to  the  rights  of  my  birth,  and  en- 
titled to  the  rank  and  reception  which  my  ances- 
tors obtained.  I  was,  however,  embarrassed  with 
many  difficulties  at  my  first  ro-entrance  into  the 
worid ;  for  my  haste  to  be  a  gentleman  inclined 
me  to  precipitate  measures ;  and  every  accident 
that  forced  me  back  towards  my  old  station,  was 
considered  by  me  as  an  obstruction  of  my  hap- 
piness. 

It  was  with  no  common  grief  and  indisnation, 
that  I  found  mj^  former  companions  still  daring 
to  claim  my  notice,  and  the  journeymen  and  ap- 
prentices sometimes  pulling  me  b3r  the  sleeve  as  I 
was  walking  in  the  street,  and,  without  any  ter- 
ror of  my  new  sword,  which  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, of  an  uncommon  size,  inviting  me  to  partake 
ofa  bottle  at  the  old  house,  and  entertaining  me 
with  histories  of  the  giris  in.  the  neighbourhood. 
I  had  always,  in  my  officinal  state,  been  kept  in 
awe  by  lace  and  embroidery ;  and  imagined  that, 
to  fripit  away  these  unwelcome  familiarities,  no- 
thing was  necessary,  but  that  I  should,  by  splen- 
dour of  dress,  proclaim  my  re-union  with  a  higher 
rank.  I  therefore  sent  for  my  tailor ;  ordered  a 
suit  with  twice  the  usual  quantity  of  lace ;  and, 
that  I  might  not  let  my  persaeiilon  inenaae  thflir 
Z 


oonfideDo%  by  Ae  habit  of  teoortiqg  BMb  *^>^  at 
home  till  it  was  made. 

This  week  of  confinement  I  passed  in  practi»- 
ing  a  forbidding  frown,  a  smile  of  coDdescenaioii. 
a  slight  salutation,  and  an  abrupt  departure;  ana 
in  four  mornings  was  able  to  turn  upon  mv  hee^ 
with  so  much  levity  and  sprightliness,  that  I  mad« 
no  doubt  of  discouraging  all  public  attempts  upon 
my  dignity.  I  therefore  issued  forth  in  my  new 
coat,  with  a  resolution  of  dazzling  intimacy  to  m 
fitter  distance;  and  pleased  myself  with  the.  ti- 
midity and  leverence,  which  I  riwuld  impress 
upon  all  who  had  hitherto  presumed  to  harass  mm 
with  their  freedoms.  But,  whatever  was  the 
cause,  I  did  not  find  myself  received  with  any 
new  degree  of  respect:  those  whom  I  intended 
to  drive  from  me,  ventured  to  advance  with  their 
usual  phrases  of  benevolence ;  and  those,  whoef 
acouaintance  I  solicited,  grew  more  supcrcilioiw 
ana  reserved.  I  began  soon  to  repent  the  eat- 
pense,  by  which  I  had  procured  no  advantsge, 
and  to  suspect  that  a  shining  dress,  like  a  weigCihr 
weapon,  has  no  force  in  itseU^  but  owes  all  its  efr 
ficacy  to  him  that  wears  it 

Many  were  the  mortifications  and  calamities 
which  I  was  condemned  to  sufier  io  my  mitiatioB 
to  politeness.  I  was  so  much  torturea  by  the  in- 
cessant civilities  of  my  companions,  that  I  never 
passed  through  that  remon  of  the  city  but  in  s 
chair  with  the  cunains  drawn  ^  and  at  last  left 
my  lodgirigs,  and  fixed  myself  in  the  ven^e  of  the 
court  Hero  I  endeavoured  to  be  thought  a  gen* 
tleman  just  returned  from  hie  travels,  and  was 
pleased  to  have  my  landlord  believe  that  I  was 
m  some  danger  from  importunate  creditors ;  but 
this  scheme  was  quickly  defeated  by  a  formal  de- 
putation sent  to  ofier  me,  though  I  had  now  lo 
tired  fVom  business,  the  freedom  of  my  company. 

I  was  now  detected  in  trade,  and  therefore  re* 
solved  to  suy  no  longer.  I  hired  another  apart* 
ment,  and  changed  my  servants.  Here  I  lived 
veiy  happily  for  three  months,  and,  with  secret 
satisfaction,  ofYen  overlieard  the  family  cele* 
bratins  the  greatness  and  felicity  of  the  es<}ain{ 
though  the  conversation  seldom  ended  withost 


gan 

the  faces  of  nobles  and  beauties  ;  but  could  not 
observe,  without  wonder,  as  I  passed  by  theoL 
how  frequently  they  were  talking  of  a  tador.  I 
lonffcd,  however,  to  be  admitted  to  conversatioB, 
ana  was  somewhat  weary  of  walking  in  crowds 
without  a  companion,  vet  continued  to  come  and 
go  with  the  rest,  till  a  lady,  whom  I  endeavoured 
to  protect  in  a  crowded  passage,  as  she  was 
about  to  step  into  her  chariot,  thanked  me  for  my 
civility,  and  told  me,  that  as  she  had  oflen  distin- 
tin^shed  me  for  my  modest  and  respectful  h^ 
haviour,  whenever  I  set  up  for  myself^  I  might 
expect  to  see  her  tmons  my  first  customers. 

Here  was  an  end  of^all  my  ambulatory  pro 
jccts.  I  indeed  sometimes  entered  the  walks 
again,  but  was  always  blasted  by  this  destnictifs 
Ii^y,  whose  mischievous  generosity  recommend- 
ed me  to  her  acquainiancc.  Being  therefore 
forced  to  practice  my  adscititious  character  upon 
another  stage,  I  betook  myself  to  a  coflee-hoiise 
frequented  by  wits,  among  whom  I  learned  in  a 
short  time  the  cant  of  cnticism,  and  talked  so 
loudly  and  volubly  of  nature,  and  manners,  and 
isntimsnty  and  Action,  snd  similes,  and  co»« 
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trastfl,  and  aotiofi,  and  prontmciatioii,  that  I  was 
often  desired  to  lead  the  hiss  and  clap,  and  was 
feared  and  hated  by  the  players  and  the  poets. 
Many  a  sentence  have  I  nissed,  which  I  did  not 
understand,  and  many  a  g[roan  have  I  uttered, 
when  the  ladies  were  weeping  in  the  boxes.  At 
last  a  malignant  author,  whose  performance  I 
had  persecuted  through  the  nine  ni^ts,  wrote  an 
epigram  upon  Tape  the  critic,  which  drove  me 
fro.m  the  pit  for  ever. 

My  desire  to  be  a  fine  gentleman  still  con- 
tinued :  I  therefore,  after  a  snort  suspense,  chose 
a  new  set  of  friends  at  the  gamingtable,  and  was 
for  some  time  pleased  with  the  aviiity  and  open- 
ness with  whidi  I  found  myself  treated.  I  was 
indeed  obli^red  to  play ;  but  being  naturally  timo- 
rous and  vigilant,  was  never  surprised  into  large 
sums.  What  might  have  been  the  consequence 
of  long  familiarity  with  these  plunderers  I  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  knowing ;  for  one  night 
the  constables  entered  and  sei^  us,  and  I  was 
once  more  compelled  to  sink  into  my  former  con- 
dition, by  sending  for  my  old  master  to  attest  my 
character. 

When  I  was  deliberating  to  what  new  qualifi- 
cations I  should  aspire,  I  was  summoned  into  the 
oountrv,  by  an  account  of  my  father's  death. 
Here  I  had  hopes  of  being  able  to  distinguish 
mjrsolf^  and  to  support  the  honour  of  my  family. 
I  therefore  bougbt  ^ns  and  horses,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  expectation  of  the  tenants,  increased 
the  salary  of  the  huntsman.  But  when  I  en- 
tered the  field,  it  was  scxm  discovered  that  I  was 
not  destined  to  the  glories  of  the  chase.  I  was 
afraid  of  thorns  in  the  thicket,  and  of  dirt  in  the 
marsh ;  I  shivered  on  the  brink  of  a  river  while 
the  sportsmen  crossed  it,  and  trembled  at  the 
sight  of  a  five-bar  gate.  When  the  sport  and 
danger  were  over,  I  waA  still  equally  disconcert- 
ed;  for  I  was  efi^inate,  though  not  delicate,  and 
could  only  join  a  feebly-whi^ering  voice  in  the 
clamours  of  their  triumph. 

A  fall,  by  which  m^  ribe  were  broken,  soon 
recalled  me  to  domestic  pleasures,  and  I  exerted 
all  my  art  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ladies ;  but,  wherever  I  came,  there  was  al- 
ways some  unlucky  conversation  upon  ribands, 
fillets,  pins,  or  thread,  which  drove  all  my  stock 
of  compliments  out  of  my  memory,  and  over- 
whelmed me  with  shame  and  dejection. 

Thus  I  passed  the  ten  first  vears  after  the 
death  of  my  brother,  in  which  I  have  learned  at 
last  to  repress  that  ambition,  which  I  could  never 
^tify ;  and,  instead  of  wasting  more  of  my  life 
m  vain  endt>avours  after  accomplishments,  which 
if  not  eariy  acquired,  no  endeavours  can  obtain, 
I  shall  confine  my  care  to  those  higher  excel- 
lences which  are  in  every  man's  power,  and 
though  I  cannot  enchant  affection  by  elegance 
and  ease,  hope  to  secure  esteem  by  honesty  and 
truth.  I  am.  Ice.  Misocapelus. 


No.  124.]    SATuaDAT,  Mat  S5,  1751. 

— —  TflciCiMi  fylrM  inUr  reptare  aalmbru^ 
CfmrmaUm  fmcqmid  digwmm  »tipUnte  b0nofti€  $tt. 

HOI. 

To  nag9  b  jllene*  throvirh  each  heahhAil  wood. 
And  mmm  wlMt'a  worthy  of  the  wim  aod  food. 

ELTHIMSTON. 

Tm  asason  of  the  year  is  now  come,  in  which 
the  thMtiw  are  afaiut,  and  the  card-tables  fiur- 


saken;  the  regions  of  luxury  are  for  awhile  ia- 
psopled,  and  pleasure  leads  out  her  votaries  ta 
groves  and  gardens,  to  still  scenes  and  erratic 
gratifications.  Those  who  have  passed  many 
months  in  a  continoal  tumult  of  diversion  ^  who 
have  nevor  opened  their  eyes  in  the  morning^ 
but  upon  some  new  appointment ;  nor  slept  at 
night  without  a  dream  of  dances,  music,  and  good 
hands,  or  of  soft  sighs  and  humble  supplications ; 
must  now  retire  to  distant  provinces,  where  the 
syrens  of  flattery  are  scarcciv  to  be  heard,  where 
beauty  sparkles  without  praise  or  envy,  and  wit 
is  repeated  only  by  the  echo. 

As  I  think  it  one  of  the  most  important  duties 
of  social  benevolence  to  give  wammg  of  the  ap» 
preach  of  calamity,  when  by  timely  prevention  it 
may  be  turned  aside,  or  by  preparatoi^  measures 
be  more  easily  endured,  I  cannot  feel  the  in- 
creasing warmth,  or  observe  the  lengthening 
days,  without,  considering  the  condition  of  mr 
fair  readers,  who  are  now  preparing  to  leave  aU 
that  has  so  long  filled  up  their  hmirs,  all  fhnn 
which  thoy  have  been  accustomed  to  hope  for 
delight;  and  wboy  till  fashion  proclaims  the 
liberty  of  returning  to  the  seats  of  mirth  and  ele- 
gance, must  endure  the  rugged  'squire,  the  sober 
housewife,  the  loud  huntsman,  or  tne  formal  par- 
son, the  roar  of  obstreperous  jollity,  or  the  dul- 
ness  of  prudential  instruction;  without  any  re- 
treat but  to  the  gloom  of  solitude,  where  they 
will  yet  find  greater  inconveniences,  and  must 
learn,  however  unwillingly,  to  endure  themselves. 

In  winter  the  life  of  the  polite  and  mr  may  be 
said  to  roll  on  with  a  strong  and  rapid  current^ 
they  float  along  from  pleasure  to  pleasuie,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  regulating  their  own  motions, 
and  pursue  the  course  of  the  stream  an  all  th9 
felicity  of  inattention;  content  that  they  find 
themselves  in  progression,  and  careless  whither 
the^  are  gamg.  But  the  months  of  sninmer  are 
a  kind  <M  sleeping  stagnation  without  wind  or 
tide,  where  they  are  left  to  force  themselves  for- 
ward by  their  own  labour,  and  to  direct  their 
passage  by  their  own  skill ;  and  where,  if  they 
nave  not  some  internal  principle  of  activity,  they 
must  be  stranded  upon  shallows,  or  lie  torpid  in 
a  perpetual  calm. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  to  whom  this  univer- 
sal dissolution  of  gay  societies  affords  a  welcome 
opportunity  of  quitting,  without  disgrace,  the 
post  which  they  nave  fbund  themselvee  unable 
to  maintain ;  and  of  seeming  to  retreat  only  at 
the  call  of  nature,  from  assemblies  where,  after 
a  short  triumph  of  uncontested  superioritv,  they 
are  overpowered  by  some  new  intruder  of  softer 
elegance  or  sprightlier  vivacity.  By  these,  hope- 
less of  victory,  and  yet  ashamed  to  confess  a  con* 
a  nest,  the  summer  is  regarded  as  a  release  froni 
le  fatiguinj^  service  of  celebrity,  a  dismission  to 
more  certain  joys  and  a  safer  empire.  Thev 
now  solace  themselves  with  the  influence  whicn 
they  shall  obtain,  where  they  have  no  rival  to 
fear;  and  with  the  lustre  which  they  shall  effiise, 
when  nothing  can  be  seen  of  brighter  splendour. 
They  imagine,  while  they  are  preparins  for  their 
journey,  this  admiration  with  which  the  rastica 
will  crowd  about  them;  plan  the  laws  of  a  new 
assembly :  or  contrive  to  delude  provincial  igno- 
rance with  a  fictitious  mode.  A  thcdsand  pteaa- 
ing  expectations  swarm  in  the  fancy;  and  aU 
the  approaching  weeks  are  filled  with  distino- 
tioDi^  IwiKNifa^  and  auUtorit/. 
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But  others,  who  hftf  e  latd  jr  entered  the  world. 
or  have  yet  had  no  proob  of  its  inconstancy  and 
desertion,  are  cut  off,  by  this  cruel  interruption, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  their  prerogatives,  and 
doomed  to  lose  four  months  in  unactive  obscurity. 
Many  complaints  do  vexation  and  desire  extort 
from  those  exiled  tyrants  of  the  town,  against 
the  inexorable  sun,  who  pursues  his  course  with- 
out any  regard  to  love  or  beauty;  and  visits 
either  tropic  at  the  stated  time,  whether  shunned 
or  courted,  deprecated  or  implored. 

To  them  who  leave  the  places  of  public  resort 
in  the  full  bloom  of  reputation,  and  withdraw 
from  admiration,  courtship,  submission,  and  ap- 
plause, a  rural  triumph  can  give  nothing  equiva- 
lent. The  praise  of  ignorance,  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  weakness,  are  Uttle  regarded  by  beauties 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  more  important 
conquests,  and  more  valuable  panegyrics.  Nor 
indeed  should  the  powers  which  nave  made 
havoc  in  the  theatres,  or  boxne  down  rivalry  in 
courts,  be  degraded  to  a  mean  attack  upon  the 
untraveUed  heir,  or  ignoble  contest  with  the  rud- 
dy milkmaid. 

How  then  must  four  lon^  months  be  worn 
away  7  Four  months,  in  which  there  will  be  no 
routs,  no  shows,  no  ridottos ;  in  which  visits 
must  be  regulated  by  the  weather,  and  assem- 
blies will  depend  upon  the  moon  7  The  Platon- 
ists  imagine,  that  the  future  punishment  of  those 
who  have  in  this  life  debased  their  reason  by 
subjection  to  their  senses,  and  have  preferred  tfaie 
gross  gratifications  of  lewdness  and  luxury,  to 
3ie  pure  and  sublime  fehdty  of  virtue  and  con- 
templation, will  arise  from  the  predominance  and 
solicitations  of  the  same  appetites,  in  a  state 
which  can  furnish  no  means  of  appeasing  them. 
I  cannot  but  suspect  that  this  month,  bright 
with  sunshine,  ana  fragrant  with  perfumes ;  wis 
month,  which  covers  the  meadow  with  verdure, 
and  decks  the  gardens  with  all  the  mixtures  of 
colorific  radiance ;  this  month,  from  which  the 
man  of  fancy  expects  new  infusions  of  ima^ry, 
and  the  naturalist  new  scenes  of  observation ; 
this  month  will  chain  down  muhitudes  to  the 
Platonic  penance  of  desire  without  enjoyment, 
and  hurry  them  from  the  highest  satisfactions, 
which  they  have  yet  learned  to  conceive,  into  a 
state  of  hopeless  wishes  and  pining  recollec- 
tion, where  the  eye  of  vanity  will  look  round  for 
admiration  to  no  purpose,  and  the  hand  of  ava- 
rice shuffle  cards  in  a  bower  with  ineffectual  dex- 
terity. 

From  the  tediousness  of  this  melancholy  sus- 
pension of  life,  I  would  willingly  preserve  those 
who  are  exposed  to  it  only  by  inexperience ;  who 
want  not  inclination  to  wisdom  or  virtue,  though 
they  have  been  dissipated  by  nesligence,  or  mis- 
led by  example ;  ana  who  would  ^adly  find  the 
way  to  rational  happiness,  though  it  should  be 
necessary  to  struggle  with  habit,  and  abandon 
fashion.  To  these  many  arts  of  spending  time 
miffht  be  recommended,  which  would  neither 
saaden  the  present  hour  wHh  weariness,  nor  the 
future  with  repentance. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  a  solitary  specu- 
latist,  that  a  human  being  can  want  employ- 
ment. To  be  bom  in  ignorance  with  a  capacity 
of  knowledge,  and  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  filled  with  variety,  perpetually  pressing 
upon  the  senses  and  irritating  curiosity,  is  surely 
a  sufficient  security  against  ttie  Unguishment  of 


inattention.  Nov  elty  is  indeed  neceasazy  to  pre- 
serve eagerness  and  alacrity ;  but  art  and  nature 
have  stores  inexhaustible  by  human  intellects; 
and  every  moment  produces  something  new  to 
him,  who  has  quickened  his  faculties  by  diligent 
observation. 

Some  studies,  for  which  the  country  and  tho 
summer  afford  peculiar  opportunities,  I  shall 
perhaps  endeavour  to  recommend  in  a  fbture  es- 
say ;  but  if  there  be  any  apprehension  not  apt  to 
admit  unaccustomed  ideas,  or  any  attention  so 
stubborn  aiid  inflexible,  as  not  easily  to  comply 
with  new  directions,  even  these  obstructions 
cannot  exclude  the  pleasure  of  application  ;  for 
there  is  a  higher  and  nobler  employment,  to 
which  all  faculties- are  adapted  by  him  who  gave 
them.  The  duties  of  religion,  sincerely  and  re- 
gularly performed,  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
exalt  the  meanest,  and  to  exercise  the  highest 
understanding.  That  mind  will  never  be  va- 
cant, which  is  frequently  recalled  by  stated  du 
ties  to  meditations  on  eternal  interests ;  nor  can 
any  hour  be  long,  which  is  spent  in  obtaining 
some  new  qualification  for  celestial  happiness. 


Na  125.]    TuBSDAT,  Mat  28,  1751. 

DenripUu  urtare  ««cm,  9perwmq»t  etUru, 
Cnr  egOt  H  utquep  igmovfmt  poeta  uUut^r.     noa. 

Bat  iif  throvfh  wnakiiMi,  or  my  want  of  art, 
I  oanH  to  erarjr  different  «t]rl«  impart 
The  proper  atroken  and  colours  it  may  claim. 
Why  am  1  honooHd  with  a  poet*i  name  I     raAWCtfl. 

It  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  civil  law,  that  dt" 
JiniUmu  arc  haxardouM.  Things  modified  by  ho* 
man  understandings,  subject  to  varieties  of  com- 
plication, and  changeable  as  experience  advances 
knowledge,  or  accident  influences  caprice,  are 
scarcely  to  be  included  in  any  standing  form  of 
expression,  because  they  are  always  sufibring 
some  alteration  of  their  state.  Definition  is,  in- 
deed, not  the  province  of  man  ;  every  thing  is  set 
above  or  below  our  faculties.  The  woiks  and 
operations  of  nature  are  too  peat  in  their  extent, 
or  too  much  diffused  in  their  relations,  and  the 
performances  of  art  are  too  inconsistent  and  un- 
certain, to  be  reduced  to  any  determinate  idea. 
It  is  impossible  to  impress  upon  our  minds  an  ade- 
quate and  just  representation  of  an  object  so 
great,  that  we  can  never  take  it  into  our  view,  or 
so  mutable,  that  it  is  always  changing  under  our 
eye,  and  has  already  lost  its  form  while  we  are  la- 
bouring to  conceive  it 

Definitions  have  been  no  less  difficult  or  uncer- 
tain in  criticisms  than  in  law.  Imagination,  a  li- 
centious and  vagrant  faculty,  unsusceptible  of 
limitations,  and  impatient  of  restraint,  has  always 
endeavoured  to  baffle  the  logician,  to  perplex  the 
confines  of  distinction,  and  burst  the  enclosures 
of  regularity.  There  is,  therefore,  scarcely  anj 
species  of  writing,  of  which  we  can  tdi  what  is 
its  essence,  and  what  are  its  constituents ;  ereiy 
new  j^enius  produces  some  iimovation,  whic% 
when  invented  and  improved,  subverts  the  rules 
which  the  practice  of  foregoing  authors  had  esta- 
blished. 

Comedy  has  been  particularly  unpropitions  to 

definers ;   though  perhaps  they  might  properly 

have  contented  themselves  with  declarmg  it  to 

I  be  JucA  a  dramatie  repruenUdhn  qf  kumm7{f€f  n 
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mmjftxeiU  mirihf  ihej  have  embamssed  their  da- 
fimtion  with  the  means  by  which  the  comic  writ- 
en  attain  their  end.  without  considering  that  the 
various  methods  ot  exhilarating  their  audience, 
Bot  being  limited  by  nature^  cannot  be  comprised 
in  precept  Thus,  some  make  comedy  a  repr&- 
•entationofmean,  and  others  of  bad  men  ^  some 
think  that  its  essence  consists  in  the  unimport- 
mnee,  others  in  the  iictitiousness  of  the  transac- 
tion. But  any  man's  reflections  will  inform  hhn, 
that  every,  dramatic  composition  which  raises 
mirth  is  comic :  and  that,  to  raise  mirth,  it  is  by 
BO  means  universally  necessary,  that  the  person- 
ages should  be  either  mean  or  corrupt,  nor  al- 
ways requisite  that  the  action  should  be  trivial, 
nor  ever,  that  it  should  be  fictitious. 

If  the  two  kinds  of  dramatic  poetry  had  been 
defined  vnly  b^  their  efiects  upon  the  mind,  some 
•bsurdities  might  have  been  prevented,  with 
which  the  compositions  of  our  greatest  poets  are 
disgraced,  who,  for  want  of  some  settled  ideas 
«nd  accurate,  distinctions,  have  unhappily  con- 
Ibonded  tragic  with  comic  sentiments.  They 
aeera  to  have  thought,  that  as  the  meanness  of 
personages  constituted  comedy,  their  greatness 
was  sumcient  to  form  a  tragedy ;  and  that  no- 
thing was  necessary  but  that  they  should  crowd 
the  scene  with  monarchs,  anu  generals,  and 
^pafLidBj  and  make  them  talk,  at  certain  intervals, 
i>f  the  downfall  of  kingdoms^  and  the  route  of  ar- 
mies. They  have  not  considered,  that  thoughts 
or  incidents,  in  themselves  ridiculous,  erow  still 
more  grotesque  by  the  solemnity  of  such  charac- 
ters ;  that  reason  and  nature  are  uniform  and  in- 
flexible; and  that  what  is  despicable  and  absurd, 
will  not,  by  any  association  with  splendid  titles, 
liiBCome  ratioaal  or  great;  that  the  most  import- 
ant aflairs,  by  an  intermixture  of  an  nnseasona- 
Ue  levity,  may  be  made  contemptible ;  and  that 
Che  robM  of  royalty  can  give  bo  dignity  to  non- 
)  or  to  folly. 


**  Comedy,**  says  Horace,  **  mmetimes  imises 
her  voice ;  and  Tragedy  may  likewise  on  proper 
tiocasions  abato  her  dignity  ;**  but  as  the  comic 
personages  can  only  depart  firom  her  familiarity 
of  style,  when  the  more  violent  passions  are  put 
in  motion,  the  heroes  and  queens  of  tragedy 
ahould  never  descend  to  trifle,  but  in  the  hours 
of  ease,  and  intermissions  of  danger.  Yet  in  the 
tragedy  of  Don  Sebastian,  when  the  Kiiw  of 
Portugal  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  and  hav- 
ing just  drawn  the  lot,  by  which  he  is  condemned 
1o  die,  breaks  out  into  a  wild  boast  that  his  dust 
ahall  take  possession  of  Afric,  the  dialogue  pro- 
ceeds thus  between  the  captive  and  fis  con- 
■qaeror: 

MmltwMohdL    What  ihsU  I  do  to  conqnr  thee  f 

8«h.    InpoMiWel 
Souli  Iraowno  cmqaerora. 

M.MbL    rilghowtbeeforaMiMlerthroafhiiqrAiHc. 

8tk.    No,  thoa  eaiwt  ooljr  ibew  ne  for  a  mu : 
Afric  if  ■tor'd  with  moniteri ;  aiaa^  a  prodif  y 
"Tbj  MMectt  hate  aot  eeea. 

M.M9L    Thoatalk'itaaif 
fliUl  at  tk«  head  of  battle. 

Sek.   Tboamistak^it, 
For  there  1  woaM  aet  talk. 

B9mdmutr,tk*  MmitUr,    Bare,  he  ^roold  ileepw 

This  conversation,  with  the  sly  remark  of  the 
iniBistor,  can  only  be  found  not  to  be  comic,  he- 
cause  it  waBts  the  probability  necessary  to  re- 
presentations of  common  life,  and  degenerates 
loo  maeh  towards  bufibonery  and  farce. 

The  Mini  ptayBfiuds  a  mart  mam  of  the 


general  to  the  emperor,  who,  OBforcing  his  oiden 
tor  the  death  of  Sebastian,  vents  hia  uipatienee 
in  this  abrupt  threat 

Pfo  more  replies, 

But  we  thou  dottit;  Or 

To  which  Dorax  answers, 

Choke  ia  that  thraat  1 1  caa  aqr  Or  M  load. 

A  thousand  instances  of  such  impropriety 
might  be  produced,  were  not  one  scene  in  Au» 
reng-Zebe  sufficient  to  exemplify  it.  IndamorSy 
a  captive  queen,  having  Aureng-Zebe  for  her 
lover,  employs  Arimant.  to  whose  charge  she 
had  been  entrusted,  and  whom  she  had  made 
sensible  of  her  charms,  to  carry  her  meesage  to 
his  rival    . 

AaiMANT,  wUk  a  Unerin  ki§  kaadf  IwDAMoaa 

Arint.    And  I  the  messenger  to  him  from  70a  f 
Tour  empire  you  to  tyranny  pursue: 
You  lay  commands  both  emel  and  aajasl, 
Te  senre  my  rival,  aad  hetrsy  my  trast 

Jntf.    YoufirfftbetrayMyourtrastinkivhirBMi 
Aad  ihould  not  I  my  own  adrantafe  see  f 
Serving  my  love,  you  rasy  my  friendship  gilB  % 
You  hnow  the  rest  of  your  preCaaces  vaia. 
Yoa  must,  my  Arhnant,  yaa  must  be  kiad  i 
Tis  iu  your  nature,  and  your  noble  mind. 

Arim.    1*11  to  the  hing,  and  straight  my  trasC  mdfa. 

fad.    His  trust  you  may,  but  jrou  diaB  never  alao 
Heavea  made  you  love  me  Ibr  no  othw  and, 
Bat  to  become  my  cooldant  aad  friaad  t 
As  aucl^  1  keep  no  secret  fromyoar  sight, 
And  therefbre  make  voa  judge  how  iu  I  writa« 
Read  it.  and  teD  me  freely  then  yoar  mind. 
If  Hia  indited,  as  I  meaat  it,  khid. 

Arim.    /aafc  at  ITt  aasa  my>ssdam  ta  nHtr$. 

[Kaadiag 
But  mIfJbrifMartaU  niraadao  man, 

Aad  yet  [must 

Another  line  Uke  this,  would  make  me  l 

Heaven!  she  goes  on— yet  more— aad  yet  more  Uad ! 

[Mr     " 
Eachseateaee  is  a  dagger  to  my  adad. 

See  me  tkmuigkt [Raadiag 

TUaJk  ibrtMM,  who  didnuk  a  friend  fr^miiM  / 
Forfmttkfkl  Jrimmmt  tkmit  ht  yvar  gmida. 
Not  only  to  be  made  sn  iastruaient. 
But  pre-engaged  without  my  own  coosaat! 

Jnd.  Unknown  t'  engage  yoa  still  augawats  mj  eeei^ 
And  gives  you  scope  of  meriting  the  auire. 

Jrim,    The  best  of  mea 
SoflM  iaterest  in  their  actions  must  eaaibm  { 
None  merit,  but  in  hope  they  amy  ] 
The  £ita!  P^wr  rather  let  me  tear, 
llian,  like  Bellerophon,  my  own  ai 

htd,    Yoa  may;  but  'twill  not  be  your  best  advSaa  - 
Twill  aaty  give  me  paias  of  writiag  twice. 
You  know  vou  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late; 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fate  f 

Arim.    I  Umnk  thee,  Haaven!  thoa  hastbaaa  womliaaa 
kind* 
Why  am  I  thas  la  slavery  desiga'd, 
Aad  yet  am  cheated  witk  a  free  bora  auad. 
Or  mske  thy  orders  witk  my  reason  suit, 
Or  let  me  Mve  by  sense,  a  glorioos  brata.         [SkM/i  s— s. 
Yoa  flvwa,  ami  I  obey  with  speed,  before 
That  dreadftd  seatanoe  comes,  5as  nM  aa  aMrc 

In  this  scene,  every  drcamstance  conenn  to 
turn  tmgedy  to  farce.  The  wiU  absurdity  of  ^ 
expe<fient ;  the  contemptible  subjection  of  the 
lover ;  the  folly  of  obliging  hhn  to  read  the  letter 
only  because  it  ought  to  have  been  concealed 
from  him;  thefreq|uentitttemiptionBof  amoroua 
impatience ;  the  famt  expostulations  of  a  volun- 
tary slave ;  the  imperious  haughtiness  of  a  tyrant 
without  power;  the  deep  reflection  of  the  yidd* 
in^  rebel  upon  fSOe  and  free-will ;  and  his  wise 
wish  to  lose  his  reason  as  soon  as  he  finds  him- 
aelf  ahoot  to  de  wkit  In  cuuwt  penoede  kii  im 
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■on  to  approve,  ue  rnxnAj  lufficiaiit  to  awaken 
the  most  torpid  rieibility. 

There  is  scarce  a  tra^j  of  the  last  century 
which  has  not  debased  its  most  important  ina- 
dents  and  polluted  its  most  serious  interlocutions, 
with  buflSMnerj  and  meanness ;  but  though  pen* 
haps  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  present  ace 
has  added  much  to  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the 
drama,  it  has  at  least  been  able  to  escape  many 
faults,  which  either  ignorance  had  overlooked,  or 
indulgence  had  licensed.  The  latter  tragedies 
indeed  have  faults  of  another  kind,  perhaps  more 
destructive  to  delight,  though  less  open  to  censure. 
The  perpetual  tumour  of  phrase  with  which  eve- 

Sthougntis  now  expressed  by  every  personage, 
e  paucity  of  adventures,  which  regularity  ad- 
mits, and  the  unvaried  equality  of  flowing  dia- 
logue, has  taken  away  fVom  our  present  writers 
almost  all  that  dominion  over  the  passions  which 
was  the  boast  of  their  predecessors.  Yet  they 
may  at  least  claim  this  commendation,  that  they 
avoid  gross  faults,  and  that  if  they  cannot  often 
move  terror  or  pity,  they  are  always  careful  not  to 
provoke  laughter. 


No.  136.]    Saturday,  June  1, 1751. 

TCT.  AUCT. 

Sands  forathe  mountain,  momenU  make  Ihe  year. 

YOUNG. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


Among  other  topics  of  conversation  which  your 
papers  supply,  I  was  lately  engaged  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  character  given  by  Tranquilla  of  her 
lover  Venustulus,  whom,  notwitiistanding  the  se- 
verity of  his  mistress,  the  greater  number  seemed 
inclined  to  acquit  of  unmanly  or  culpable  ti- 
midity. 

One  of  the  company  remarked,  that  prudence 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  fear ;  and  that  if 
Venustulus  was  uraid  of  nocturnal  adventures, 
no  man  who  considered  how  much  every  avenue 
of  the  town  was  infested  with  robbers  could  think 
him  blameable ;  for  why  should  life  be  hazarded 
without  prospect  of  honour  or  advantage  7  Ano- 
ther was  of  0|)inion,  that  a  brave  man  might  be 
afraid  of  crossing  the  river  in  the  calmest  wea- 
Uier,  and  declared  that^  for  his  part,  while  there 
were  coaches  and  a  bndge,  he  would  never  be 
seen  tottering  in  a  wooden  case,  out  of  which  he 
might  be  thrown  by  any  irregular  agitation,  or 
which  might  be  overset  by  accident  or  negligence, 
or  by  the  foree  of  a  sudden  gust,  or  the  rush  of 
a  larger  vesseL  It  was  his  custom,  he  said,  to 
keep  the  security  of  day-li^ht,  and  dry  ^und  ; 
for  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  no  wise  man 
ever  perished  by  water,  or  was  lost  in  the  dark. 

The  next  was  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  Tran- 
quilla had  seen,  like  him,  the  cattle  run  roaring 
about  the  meadows  in  the  hot  months,  she  would 
not  have  thought  meanly  of  her  lover  for  not 
venturing  his  safety  amons  them.  His  neigh- 
bour then  told  us,  tnat  for  his  part  he  was  iiot 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  he  oomd  not  see  a  rat, 
though  it  was  dead,  without  palpitatioji ;  that  he 
had  been  driven  six  times  out  of  his  lodgings 
either  by  rats  or  mice :  and  that  he  always  had 
abed  in  the  dowt  for  hit  tervint,  whom  h«  call- 


ed up  whenever  the  enemy  was  in  motion.  An- 
other wondered  that  any  man  should  think 
himself  disgraced  by  a  precipitate  retreat  from  a 
dog ;  for  there  was  always  a  possibility  that  a 
dog  might  be  mad ;  and  that  surely,  though  there 
was  no  danger  but  of  being  bit  by  a  fierce  animal, 
there  was  more  wisdom  m  flight  than  contest 
By  all  these  declarations  another  was  encourage 
ed  to  confess,  that  if  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  paying  his  addresfles  to  Tranquilla, 
he  should  have  bien  likely  to  incur  the  same  cen- 
sure ;  for,  among  all  the  animals  uuon  which  na» 
ture  has  impressed  deformity  and  horror,  there 
is  none  whom  he  durst  not  encounter  rather  than 
a  beetle. 

Thus,  Sir,  though  cowardice  is  universally  d^ 
fined  too  close  and  anxious  an  attention  to  per- 
sonal safety,  there  will  be  found  scarcely  any 
fear,  however  excessive  in  its  degree,  or  unreason- 
able in  its  object,  which  will  be  allowed  to  cha- 
racterise a  coward.  Fenr  is  a  passion  which 
every  man  feels  so  fre<iiiently  predominant  in  hit 
own  breast,  that  he  is  unwilling  to  hear  it  cen- 
sured with  great  asperity ;  and,  perhaps,  if  we 
confess  the  truth,  the  aame  restraint  which  would 
hinder  a  man  from  declaiming  against  tiie  frauds 
of  any  employment  among  tliose  who  profess  it, 
should  withhold  him  from  treating  fear  with  con- 
tempt among  human  beings. 

Vet  since  fortitude  is  one  of  those  virtues 
which  the  condition  W)f  our  nature  makes  hourly 
necessary,  I  Oiink  you  cannot  better  direct  your 
admonitions  than  against  superfluous  and  panic 
terrors.  Fear  is  implanted  in  us  as  a  preservative 
from  evil ;  but  its  duty,  like  that  of  other  passions  is 
not  to  overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it ;  nor  should 
it  be  siiflered  to  tyrannize  in  the  imaginiation,  to 
raise  phantoms  of  horror,  or  beset  life  with  super- 
numerary distresses. 

To  be  alii'ays  afraid  of  losing  Ufe  is,  indeed, 
scarely  to  enjoy  a  life  that  can  deserve  the  care 
of  prraervation.  He  that  once  indulges  idle  fears 
will  never  be  at  rest.  Our  present  state  admits 
only  of  a  kind  of  negative  security ;  we  must 
conclude  ours(*lves  safe  when  we  see  no  dan^r, 
or  none  inadeqnate  to  our  powers  of  opposition. 
Death  indeed  continually  novers  about  us,  but 
hovers  commonly  unseen,  unless  we  sharpen  our 
sight  by  useless  curiosity. 

There  is  always  a  point  at  which  caution,  how- 
ever solicitous,  must  limit  its  preservatives,  be- 
cause one  terror  often  counteracts  another.  I 
once  knew  one  of  the  speculatists  of  cowardice, 
whoso  reigning  disturbance  was  the  dread  of 
house-bfeakers.  His  inquiries  were  for  nine 
years  employed  upon  the  best  method  of  barring 
a  window,  or  a  door;  and  many  an  hour  has  he 
spent  in  establishing  the  preference  of  a  bolt  to  a 
lock.  He  had  at  last,  by  the  daily  superaddition 
of  new  expedients,  contrived  a  door  which  could 
never  be  foreed  ;  for  one  bar  was  secured  by  an- 
other with  such  intricacy  of  subordination  that  ho 
was  himself  not  always  able  to  discn^^e  them 
in  the  proper  method.  He  was  happy  in  this  foiw 
tification,  till  being  asked  how  he  would  escape 
if  he  was  threatened  by  fire,  he  discovered,  that, 
with  all  his  care  and  expense,  he  had  only  been 
assisting  his  own  destruction.  He  then  imme- 
diately tore  off  his  bolts,  and  now  leaves  at  night 
his  outer  door  half-locked,  that  he  may  not  by 
hia  own  folly  perish  in  the  flames. 

There  is  one  speoies  of  terror  which  those  who 
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tre  unwilUiif  to  mfier  the  repmach  of  cowardice 
Jbave  wifely  difoified  with  the  muneof  ewft^Jby. 
A  man  who  talks  with  intrepidity  of  the  monalen 
of  the  wilderness  while  they  are  out  of  sight,  will 
readily  confess  his  saftfolAy  to  a  mole,  a  weaxel, 
or  a  frog.  He  has  indeed  nodread  of  haim  from 
an  insect  or  a  worm,  but  his  mUiptUkg  turns  ham 
pale  whenever  they  approach  him.  He  beUeres 
that  a  boat  will  transport  him  with  as  much  safety 
as  his  neighbours,  but  he  cannot  conquer  his  «•- 
Up&lkf  to  the  water.  Thus  he  goes  on  without 
any  reproach  from  his  own  reflecticms,  and  every 
day  roultiphcs  tuUipMkiet,  till  he  beoomes  cod- 
tempdUe  to  others,  and  burdensome  to  himsel£ 

It  is  indeed  certain,  that  impressions  of  dread 
mav  sometimes  be  unluckily  niade  by  objects  not 
in  themselves  justly  formidable^  but  when  fear  is 
discovered  to  be  groundless,  it  is  to  be  eradicated 
like  other  false  opinions,  and  mUipaikUM  are  ge- 
nerally superable  by  a  single  efibrt  He  that  Eas 
been  taugnt  to  shudder  at  a  mouse,  if  he  can 
wade  himself  to  risk  one  encounter,  will  iii 
own  superiority,  and  exchange  his  tenors  for  the 
pride  or  conquest 

lam,  Sir, ice 

Thaaso. 

Sia, 

As  you  profess  to  extend  your  regard  to  the  n 
Boteness  of  decency,  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of 
science,  I  cannot  forbear  to  lay  before  you  a  inode 
of  persecution  by  which  I  have  been  exiled  to  ta- 
verns and  oofiee>hoases,  and  deterred  from  enter- 
ing the  doors  of  my  fViendfli 

Among  the  ladies  who  please  theinselves  with 
splendid  furniture,  or  elegant  entertainment,  it  is 
a  practice  very  common  to  ask  every  ^est  how 
be  likes  the  carved  work  of  the  cornice^  or  the 
figures  of  the  tapestry ;  the  china  at  the  table,  or 
the  plate  on  the  sido-board ;  and  on  all  occasions 
to  inquire  his  opinion  of  their  judgmentand  their 
choice.  Melania  has  laid  her  new  watdi  in  the 
window  nineteen  times,  that  she  may  desire  me 
to  look  upon  iL  Calista  has  an  art  of  dropping 
her  snuff-box  by  drawing  out  her  handkeruniei, 
that  when  I  pick  it  up  I  may  admire  it ;  and  Fol- 
gentia  has  conducted  me  bv  mistake  into  the 
wrong  room,  at  every  visit  I  have  paid  since  her 
picture  was  put  into  a  new  frame. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Rambfer,  jrou  will  inform  them, 
that  DO  man  should  be  denied  the  privilege  of  si- 
lence, or  tortured  to  false  declarations  ;  and  that 
though  ladies  may  justly  claim  to  be  exempt  from 
mdeness,  they  have  n'^  ri^  to  force  unwilling 
dvilitiea.  To  please  is  a  laudable  and  elegant 
ambition,  and  is  properiy  rewarded  with  honest 
praise ;  but  to  seoe  applause  by  violence,  and 
call  out  for  commendation  vrithout  knowing,  or 
caring  to  know,  whether  it  be  given  from  convic- 
tion, IS  a  species  of^yranny  by  which  modesty  is 
oppressed)  and  sincerity  corrupted.  The  tribute 
or  admiration  thus  exacted  by  impudence  and 
importunity,  differs  from  the  respect  paid  to  silent 
merit,  ms  the  plunder  of  a  pirate  firom  the  mer- 
chant's profit 

Iam,&e. 

MllOCOLAZ. 

Sia, 
Tour  great  predecessor,  the  Spectator,  endea^ 
%Mved  to  difTuse  among  his  female  readers  a  de- 
■Mof  knowledge;  nor  can  I  ehaigejou,  though 


you  do  not  teea  equaOy  attotive  to  tbe  I 
with  endeavouring  to  disoonrage  theas  hwm  aay 
Uodahle  pursuit  But  however  cither  he  cryoa 
may  excite  our  curiosity,  you  have  not  yH  ii^ 
formed  us  bow  it  may  be  gratified.  The  w«tU 
seems  lo  have  formed  a  muversal  conspiracy 
against  ow  understandings;  oor  qoeations  an 
sapposed  not  to  expect  answers,  oor  argnmeaii 
are  confuted  with  a  jest,  and  we  are  treiSed  lika 
beings  who  transgrera  the  limits  of  oor  natara 
whenever  we  aspire  to  i  ' 
ment 

I  inquired  yesterday  of  a  |, 
for  astronomical  skill,  what  made  the  day  long 
in  summer,  and  short  in  winter  ^  and  was  told 
that  nature  protracted  the  davs  m  soramer,  lesT 
ladies  shoukl  want  time  to  walk  in  the  park;  and 
the  nights  in  winter,  lest  they  sho^  not  havo 
hours  sufficient  to  spend  at  tlw  card-Uble. 

I  hope  you  do  not  doabt  bat  1  heard  each  in- 
formation with  just  contempt,  and  1  deaire  yon 
to  discover  to  this  ipeat  master  of  ridicule,  that 
I  was  far  from  wantmg  any  intelligenoe  which  ha 
could  have  given  me.  I  asked  the  onestion  with 
no  other  intention  than  to  set  him  tree  from  the 
necessity  of  silence,  and  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  mingling  on  equal  terms  with  a  poute  assem- 
bly, from  which  however  mieasy,  he  coold  not 


with  propriety. 


then  escape,  bv  a  kind  introduction  of  the  onlv 
subject  on  winch  I  believed  him  able  to  speak 
lam,  ice 

Gsvaaoiiu 


No.  127.]      Tdbsoat,  Jvhb  4^  1751. 

0«pisH  wuUt  fumm  dtimk:  ■fffasjirfwis 
CtdmU :  asnmiUSt  Me  sir,  c<  UlMputr, 

OVID 

Sscoedlsg  yean  thj  9u\y  fkae  daitioyi 
Thso,  who  befan*«t  a  naa,  wik  aad  a  hoy. 

PoLiTiAM,  a  name  eminent  araon^  the  restorers 
of  polite  literature,  when  he  published  a  coPeo- 
tion  of  epigrams,  prefixed  to  many  of  them  the 
year  of  his  ag^e  at  which  they  were  oompoeed. 
He  might  design  by  this  information,  eitner  to 
boast  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius^  or  to  con* 
ciliate  indulgence  to  the  poeriU^  of  hw  peHonn- 
ances.  But,  whatever  was  his  intenV  it  is  re- 
marked by  Scaliger,  he  very  little  pronMHed  his 
own  reputation,  because  he  fell  below  the  pro- 
mise which  lus  first  productions  had  given,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  aeldom  equalled  the 
sallies  of  his  youth. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  wfao^  at  thsir 
first  entrance  into  the  world,  were  distin^ished 
for  attainments  or  abilities,  to  disappoint  the 
hopes  which  they  had  raised,  and  to  end  in  ne- 
fflcct  and  obscurity  that  life  which  they  began 
m  celebrity  and  honour.  To  the  long  catafogne 
of  the  inconveniences  of  old  a^  which  moral 
and  satirical  writers  have  so  cGnonsly  displayed^ 
may  be  often  added  the  loss  or  fame. 

The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any 
object  of  laudable  pursuit,  may  be  compared  to 
the  progress  of  a  body  driven  by  a  blow.  It 
moves  for  a  time  with  grMit  velocity  and  vigour, 
but  the  force  of  the  first  impulse  is  perpetually 
decreasing,  and,  though  it  stiould  encounter  no 
obstacle  capable  of  quelling  it  bv  a  sudden  stop, 
the  resistance  of  the  medium  throu|^:  which  it 
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puMt,  and  die  latent  inequalitiea  of  the  smooth- 
eat  sur&ce,  will,  in  a  abort  time,  by  continued 
retardation,  wholly  overpower  it  Some  hin- 
drancea  wiU  be  foiuid  in  every  road  of  life^  but  he 
that  fixea  his  eyes  upon  any  thing  at  a  distance, 
neceaaarily  loses  sigtit  of  all  that  fills  up  the.  in- 
termediate space,  and  therefore  sets  forward  with 
alacrity  and  confidence,  nor  suspects  a  thousand 
obstacles  by  which  be  aflerwahls  finds  hia  pas- 
safe  embarrassed  and  obstructed.  Some  are 
indeed  stopped  at  once  in  their  career  by  a  sud- 
den shock  of  caUunity,  or  diverted  to  a  different 
direction  by  the  crosa  impulse  of  some  violent 
passion;  but  far  the  greater  part  languish  b^ 
alow  decrees,  deviate  at  first  into  slight  obliaui- 
ties,  and  themselves  scarcely  perceive  at  what 
time  their  ardour  forsook  them,  or  when  they 
lost  sight  of  their  original  design. 

Weariness  and  negligence  are  perpetually  pre- 
vailing by  silent  encrou^hments,  assisted  by  di& 
ferent  causes,  and  not  observed  till  they  cannot, 
without  great  difficulty,  be  opposed.  Labour 
necessarily  requires  pauses  of  ease  and  relaxa^ 
tion,  and  the  deliciousness  of  ease  commonly 
makes  us  unwilling  to  return  to  labour.  We, 
perhaps,  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  renew  our 
attempta,  but  eagerly  listen  to  every  argument 
for  frequent  interpositions  of  amusement ;  for, 
when  indolence  has  once  entered  upon  the  mind, 
it  can  Bcaicelv  be  dispossessed  but  by  such  ef- 
forta  as  venr  rew  are  willing  to  exert 

It  ia  the  fate  of  industry  to  be  equally  endan- 
gered by  miscarriage  and  success,  by  confidence 
and  despondency.  He  that  engages  in  a  ipretl 
undertaking,  witn  a  false  opinion  of  its  facility, 
or  too  high  conceptions  of  his  own  strength,  is 
easily  dii^uraged  by  the  first  hindrance  of  his 
advances,  because  he  had  promised  himself  an 
equal  and  perpetual  progression,  without  impedi- 
ment or  oisturbance ;  when  unexpected  inter- 
ruptions break  in  upon  him,  he  is  in  the  state  of 
a  man  surprised  by  a  tempeat,  where  he  pur- 
posed only  to  baak  in  the  calm,  or  sport  in  the 
shallows. 

It  is  not  only  common  to  find  the  difficulty  of 
an  enterprise  greater,  but  the  profit  less,  than 
hope  had  inctiu^  it  Youth  entera  the  world 
with  ver}r  nappy  prejudices  in  her  own  favour. 
She  imagines  herself  not  only  certain  of  accom- 
plishing every  adventure,  but  of  obtaining  those 
rewaros  which  the  accomplishment  may  deserve. 
She  is  not  easily  persuaded  to  -believe  that  the 
force  of  merit  can  be  resisted  by  obstinacy  and 
avarice,  or  its  luatre  darkened  by  envy  and  ma- 
li^ity.  She  has  not  yet  learned  that  the  most 
evident  claims  to  praise  or  preferment  may  be 
rejected  by  malice  a{|ainst  conviction,  or  by  indo- 
lence without  examination ;  that  they  may  be 
aometimes  defeated  by  artifices,  and  sometimes 
overborne  by  clamour ;  that,  in  the  mingled  num- 
bers of  mankind,  many  need  no  other  provoca- 
tion to  enmity  than  that  they  find  themselves 
excelled ;  that  others  have  ceased  their  curiosity, 
and  considered  every  man  who  fills  the  mouth 
of  report  with  a  new  name,  as  an  intruder  upon 
their  retreat,  and  disturber  of  their  repose ;  that 
some  are  engaged  in  complications  of  interest 
which  they  imagine  endangered  by  every  inno- 
vation ;  that  many  yield  themselves  up  implicitly 
to  every  report  which  hatred  disseminates  or 
folly  scatters ;  and  that  whoever  aspires  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  has  ia  almost  every  man  an 


enemy  and  a  rival :  and  must  stmggle  with  the  * 
opposition  of  the  daring,  and  elude  the  strata- 
gems of  the  timorous,  must  quicken  the  frigid, 
and  soften  the  obdurate,  must  reclaim  perverse- 
ncss  and  inform  stupidity. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  when  the  prospect  of  re» 
ward  has  vanished,  the  zeal  of  enterprise  should 
cease;  for  who  would  persevere  to  cultivate  the 
soil  which  he  has,  after  long  labour,  discovered 
to  bo  barren  7  He  who  hath  pleased  himself 
with  anticipated  praiseei  and  expected  that  he 
should  meet  in  every  place  with  patronage  or 
friendship,  will  soon  remit  his  vigour,  when  he 
finds  that,  from  those  who  desire  to  be  considered 
as  his  admirers,  nothing  can  be  hoped  but  cold 
civility,  and  that  many  refuse  to  own  his  excel- 
lence, lest  they  should  be  too  justly  expected  to 
reward  it 

A  man  thus  cut  oflT  from  the  prospect  of  that 
port  to  which  his  addrese  and  fortitude  had  been 
employed  to  steer  him,  often  abandons  himself 
to  chance  and  to  the  wind,  and  glides  carelessly 
and  idle  down  the  current  of  life,  without  resolu- 
tion to  make  another  eflTort,  till  he  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  gulf  of  mortahty. 

Others  are  betrayed  to  the  same  desertion  of 
themselves  by  a  contrary  fallacy.  It  was  said 
of  Hannibal,  that  he  wanted  nothing  to  the  com- 
pletion of  his  martial  virtues,  but  mat  when  he 
had  nined  a  victory  he  should  know  how  to  use 
it.  The  folly  of  desisting  too  soon  from  succeaa- 
ful  labours,  and  the  haste  of  enjoying  advantages 
before  they  are  secured,  are  oftien  fatal  to  men  of 
unpetuous  desire,  to  men  whose  consciousness 
of  uncommon  powers  fills  them  with  presump- 
tion, and  who,  having  borne  opposition  down  be- 
fore them,  and  left  emulation  pantins  behind,  are 
early  persuaded  to  imagine  that  they  have  reached 
the  heights  of  perfection,  and  that  now,  being 
no  longer  in  danger  from  competitors,  they 
may  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in  tne  enjoyment 
of  their  acquisitions,  in  contemplation  ot  their 
own  superiority,  and  in  attention  to  their  own 
prabea,  and  look  unconcerned  from  their  emi- 
nence upon  the  toils  and  contentiona  of  meaner 
bein^ 

It  IS  not  sufiidently  considered  in  the  hour  ol 
exultation,  that  all  human  excellence  is  compara- 
tive^ that  no  man  performs  much  but  in  pro- 
portion to  what  others  accomplish,  or  to  the  time 
and  opportunities  which  have  been  allowed  him  ; 
and  that  he  who  stops  at  any  point  of  excellence 
is  every  day  sinking  in  estimation,  because  hia 
improvement  j^rows  continually  more  incommen- 
surate to  his  life.  Yet,  as  no  man  willingly  quite 
opinions  favourable  to  himself,  thoy  who  have 
once  been  iustly  celebrated,  imagine  that  they 
still  have  the  same  pretensions  to  regard,  and 
seldom  perceive  the  diminution  of  tlieir  character 
while  there  is  time  to  recover  it  Nothing  then 
remains  but  murmurs  and  remorse ;  for  if  the 
spendthrifts  poverty  be  embittered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  he  once  was  rich,  how  must  the  idler's 
obscurity  be  clouded  by  remembering  that  he 
once  had  lustre  I 

These  errors  all  arise  from  an  original  mistake 
of  the  true  motives  of  action.  lie  that  never 
extends  his  view  beyond  the  praises  or  rewards 
of  men,  will  be  dejected  by  neglect  and  envy,  or 
infatuated  by  honours  and  applause.  But  the 
consideration  that  life  is  only  deposited  in  hia 
hudi  to  be  employed  in  obedience  to  a  Master 
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*  who  will  regard  his  endeavours,  not  his  success, 
would  have  preserved  him  from  trivial  elations 
and  discouragements,  and  enabled  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  constancy  and  cheerfulness,  neither 
enervated  by  commendation,  nor  intimiaated  by 
censure. 


No.  128.]    Saturday,  June  8,  1751. 

Oi«  lyivCT*,  ivr"  AleucUa  vapd  II)7Xc7t 
OSrc  rao'  ivriSftt 
•     Kdifii*'  Aiyovrat  yt  /idv  Pp&rmv 
"OXiiov  inripTaTov  Si 
Z^^t*'*  PiMSAa. 

For  not  tho  brare,  or  wiw,  or  greet, 
K'cr  yet  had  hoppinera  complete ; 
Nor  PeleuH,  f^raadjoa  of  tho  sky, 

Nor  Culmiu  scaped  the  shafts  of  Pftin, 
Though  favour'd  by  the  Powers  od  nif  h, 

With  every  bliss  that-man  can  gain. 

The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
reconciling  mankind  to  their  present  state,  and 
roUcving  the  discontent  produced  by  the  various 
distribution  of  terrestrial  advanta^,  frequently 
remind  us  that  we  judge  too  hastily  of  gOHod  and 
evil ;  that  we  view  only  the  superficies  of  life, 
and  determine  of  the  whole  b^  a  very  small  part ; 
and  that  in  the  condition  or  men  it  frequently 
iiappens,  that  grief  and  anxiety  lie  hid  under  the 
golden  robes  of  prosfierity,  and  the  gloom  of 
calamity  is  cheered  by  secret  radiations  of  hope 
and  comfort ;  as  in  the  works  of  nature  the  bog 
is  sometimes  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  mine 
concealed  in  the  barren  crags. 

None  but  those  who  have  learned  the  art  of 
Bubiectin?  their  senses  as  well  as  reason  to  hy- 
pothetical systems,  can  be  persuaded  by  the  most 
specious  rhetorician  that  the  lots  of  life  are 
equal ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  every  one 
has  his  peculiar  pleasures  and  vexations,  and  ex- 
ternal accidents  operate  variously  upon  diflerent 
minds,  and  that  no  man  can  exactly  judge  from 
his  own  sensations,  what  another  woidd  feel  m 
the  same  circumstances. 

If  tho  general  disposition  of  things  be  esti- 
mated bv  the  representation  which  every  one 
makes  of  his  own  estate,  the  worid  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  abode  of  sorrow  and  misery ;  for 
how  few  can  forbear  to  relate  their  troubles  and 
distresses?  If  we  judge  by  the  account  which 
may  be  obtiined  of  every  man's  fortune  from 
others,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  we  all  are 

f»1accd  in  an  elysian  region,  overspread  with  the 
nxuriance  of  plenty,  and  fanned  by  the  breezes 
of  feHcity ;  since  scarcely  any  complaint  is  ut- 
tered without  censure  from  Uiose  that  hear  it, 
and  almost  all  are  allowed  to  have  obtained  a 
provision  at  least  adequate  to  their  virtue  or  their 
understanding,  to  possess  either  more  than  they 
deser^'c,  or  more  than  they  enjoy. 

We  are  either  born  with  such  dissimilitude 
of  temper  and  inclination,  or  receive  so  many  of 
our  ideas  and  opinions  from  tlie  state  of  life  in 
which  we  are  engaged,  that  the  griefs  and  cares 
of  one  part  of  mankind  seem  to  the  other  hypo- 
criay,  folly,  and  affectation.  Every  class  of  so- 
ciety has  its  cant  of  lamentation,  which  is  un- 
derstood or  regarded  by  none  but  themselves ; 
and  every  part  of  life  has  its  uneasiness,  which 
dioM  wbodonot  feel  tiMm  will  not  commiee- 


rate.  An  event  which  spfeads  distraction  over 
half  the  commercial  world,  assembles  the  tiadinff 
companies  in  councils  and  committeea,  and 
shakes  the  nerves  of  a  thousand  stockjobbers,  is 
read  by  the  landlord  and  the  farmer  with  iiigid 
indifierence.  An  af&ir  of  love,  which  fills  tte 
youns  breast  with  incessant  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  and  steals  away  the  night  and  day  firem 
every  other  pleasure  or  employment,  is  regarded 
by  them  whose  passions  tune  has  extinguished, 
as  an  amusement,  which  can  properly  raise 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and,  thou^  it  may  be 
suffered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  idle  moment, 
should  always  give  way  to  prudence  or  interesL 
He  that  never  had  any  other  desire  than  to  fill 
a  chest  with  money,  or  to  add  another  nnnor  to 
his  estate,  who  never  grieved  bat  at  a  bad  mort- 
gage, or  entered  a  company  but  to  make  a  bar- 
ffam,  would  be  astomshed  to  hear  of  beings 
known  among  the  polite  and  gay  by  the  denomi- 
nation of  wits.  How  would  ne  gape  with  curi- 
osity, or  grin  with  contempt,  at  the  mention  of 
beings  who  have  no  wish  but  to  speak  what  was 
never  spoken  before ;  who,  if  they  happen  to  in- 
herit wealth,  often  exhaust  their  patrimonies  in 
treating  those  who  vrill  hear  them  talk  ;  and,  if 
they  are  poor,  neglect  opportunities  of  improving 
their  fortunes,  for  the  pleasure  of  making  others 
laugh !  How  slowly  would  he  believe  that  there 
are  men  who  would  rather  lose  a  legacy  than  the 
reputation  of  a  distich ;  who  think  it  less  disgrace 
to  want  money  than  repartee ;  whom  the  vexa- 
tion of  having  been  foiled  in  a  contest  of  raillery 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  deprive  of  sleep ;  and 
who  would  esteem  it  a  lighter  evil  to  miss  a  pro- 
fitable bargain  by  some  accidental  delay,  than  not 
to  have  thought  of  a  smart  reply  till  the  time  of 
producing  it  was  past  t  How  utue  would  he  sus- 
pect that  this  child  of  idleness  and  frolic  enters 
every  assembly  with  a  beating  bosom,  like  a  fi^ 

Snt  on  the  day  of  decision,  and  revolves  the  pn>- 
bility  of  applause  with  the  anxiety  of  a  conspi- 
rator, whose  fate  depends  upon  the  next  night ; 
that  at  the  hour  of  retirement  he  carries  home, 
under  a  show  of  airy  negligence,  a  heart  laceretea 
with  envy,  or  depressed  with  disappointment; 
and  immures  himselfin  his  closet,  that  ne  may  dis- 
encumber his  memory  at  leisure,  review  the  pro- 
gress of  the  day,  state  with  accuracy  his  loss  or 
sain  of  reputation,  and  examine  the  causes  offais 
failure  or  success? 

Yet  more  remote  from  common  conceptions 
are  the  numerous  and  restless  anxieties,  by  which 
female  happiness  is  particulariy  disturbed.  A 
solitary  philosopher  would  imagine  ladies  bom 
with  an  exemption  from  care  and  sorrow  lulled 
in  perpetual  quiet,  and  feasted  with  unmingled 
pleasure ;  for,  what  can  interrupt  the  content  of 
those,  upon  whom  one  age  has  laboured  after 
another  to  confer  honours,  and  accumulate  hn* 
munities;  those  to  whom  rudeness  is  infamy, 
and  insult  is  cowardice ;  whose  eye  commands 
the  brave,  and  whose  smile  softens  the  severe ; 
whom  the  sailor  travels  to  adorn,  the  soldier 
bleeds  to  defend,  and  the  poet  wears  out  life  to 
celebrate ;  who  claim  tribute  from  every  art  and 
science,  and  for  whom  all  who  approach  them  en- 
deavour to  multiply  delights,  without  requiring 
from  them  any  return  but  willingness  to  be 
pleased? 

Surely  amoA|^  these  favourites  of  nature,  tbn 
nueijauBted  with  toil  and  dmnger»  felicity  noit 
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have  fixfd  her  retidenoe ;  they  must  know  only 
the  chancres  of  more  vivid  or  more  gentle  joys ; 
their  life  must  always  move  either  to  the  slow  or 
sprightly  melody  of  the  lyreof  gladness^  they  can 
never  assemble  but  to  pleasure,  or  retire  but  to 
peace. 

Such  would  be  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who 
should  hover  at  a  distance  round  the  world,  and 
know  it  only  bv  conjecture  and  speculation.  But 
experience  will  soon  discover  how  easily  those 
are  disgusted  who  have  been  made  nice  by  plenty 
and  tender  by  indulgence.  He  will  soon  see  to 
how  many  dangers  power  is  exposed  which  has 
no  other  guard  than  youth  and  beautVf  and  how 
easily  that  tranquillity  is  molested  which  can  only 
be  soothed  with  the  songs  of  flattery.  It  is  im- 
possible to  supply  wants  as  fast  as  an  idle  imagi- 
nation may  be  able  to  form  them,  or  to  remove 
all  inconveniences  by  which  elegance  refined  into 
impatience  may  be  offended,  mne  are  so  hard 
to  please,  as  those  whom  satiety  of  pleasure 
makes  weary  of  themselves;  nor  any  so  readily 
provoked  as  those  who  have  been  always  courted 
with  an  emulation  of  civility. 

There  are  indeed  some  strokes  wkidi  the  envy 
of  fate  aims  immediately  at  the  fair.  The  mis- 
tress of  Catullus  wept  for  her  sparrow  many  cen- 
turies ago,  and  lapdogs  will  be  sometimes  sick 
in  the  present  age.  The  most  fashionable  bro- 
cade is  subject  to  stains ;  a  pinner,  the  pride  of 
Brussels,  may  be  torn  by  a  careless  washer ;  a 
picture  may  drop  from  a  watch ;  or  the  triumph 
of  a  new  suit  may  be  interrupted  on  the  first  day 
of  its  enioymcnt,  and  all  distinctions  of  dress  on- 
exppctedly  obliterated  by  a  general  mourning. 

Such  is  the  state  of  every  age,  every  sex,  and 
every  condition :  all  have  tncir  cares,  either  from 
nature  or  from  folly :  and  whoever  therefore  finds 
himself  inclined  to  envy  another,  should  remem- 
ber that  he  knows  not  the  real  condition  which 
he  desires  to  obtain,  but  is  certain  that,  by  in- 
dulging a  vicious  passion,  he  must  lessen  that 
happiness  which  he  thinks*  already  too  sparingly 
bestowed. 


No.  189.]  TUBSDAT,  JUMB  1 1, 1751. 

ifwte,  •  nme,  lUtdaU,  iKxit, 
Mmterimm^  ^um  tit  ingtMi9mUy  kmkM : 

P»§$idet  em  terraM,  9t  ptnJet  mmimr*t  Mi9a§» 
Ifer.  teUtu  mottrm^  mte  pntet  mmdm^wgrn, 

Retut  iter  emh .-  c«io  tentMkimna  tre 
Dm  vemimm  ccpto,  JwftiUr  mil*t  mm.  ovm. 

Now  DKd•lul^  behold,  by  fkte  SMiga'd. 
A  tuk  proportkm'd  to  Chv  nif hty  mind ! 
UncoBqaerd  ban  on  •arth  sad  m«  wiUwtaBd  { 
Thine,  VimM,  l»  the  main,  and  iMne  the  laad 
The  sklet  ere  open— let  na  try  the  f  kiee  { 
Forgif e  frrat  iove,  the  derinf  enterpriee. 

Moralists,  like  other  writers,  instead  of  casting 
their  eyes  abroad  in  the  living  world,  and  endea- 
vouring to  form  maxims  of  practice  and  new  hints 
of  theory,  content  their  curiosky  with  that  se- 
condary knowledge  which  books  afford,  and 
think  themselves  entitled  to  reverence  by  a  new 
arrangement  of  an  ancient  system,  or  new  illus- 
tration of  established  principles.  The  sage  pre- 
cepts of  the  first  instructors  of  the  world  a:e 
transmitted  from  age  to  age  with  little  variation, 
and  echoed  from  one  author  to  another,  not  perw 
hapB  without  some  Iom  of  their  origbial  foree  at 

tA 


I  know  not  whether  any  other  reason  than 
this  idlenesas  of  imitation  can  be  assigned  for 
that  uniform  and  constant  partiality,  by  which 
some  vices  have  hitherto  escaped  censure,  and 
some  virtues  wanted  recommendation  ;  nor  can 
I  disccfver  why  else  we  have  been  warned  only 
against  part  of  our  enemies,  wliile  the  rest  have 
been  suflbrcd  to  steal  upon  us  without  notice ; 
why  the  heart  has  on  one  side  been  doubly  fot^ 
tified,  and  laid  open  on  the  other  to  the  incuiw 
sions  of  error,  and  the  ravages  of  vice. 

Among  tlie  favourite  topics  of  moral  declama- 
tion may  be  numbered  the  miscarriages  of  im- 
prudent boldness,  and  the  folly  of  attempts  be- 
yond our  power.  Every  page  of  every  philoso- 
pher is  crowded  with  examples  of  temerity  that 
sunk  under  burdens  which  sne  laid  upon  herself 
and  called  out  enemies  to  battle  by  whom  she 
was  destroyed. 

Their  remarks  are  too  iust  to  be  disputed,  and 
too  salutary  to  be  rejected ;  but  there  is  likewise 
some  danger  lest  timorous  prudence  should  be 
inculcated,  till  courage  and  enterprise  are  whollj 
repressed,  and  the  mind  congealed  in  perpetual 
inactivity  by  the  faul  influence  of  frigorific  wia- 
dom. 

Every  man  should,  indeed,  carefully  compare 
his  force  with  his  undertaking ;  for  tnough  we 
ought  not  to  live  only  for  our  own  sakes,  and 
though  therefore  danger  or  difTicuhy  should  not 
be  avoided  merely  because  we  may  expose  oun 
selves  to  misery  or  disgrace ;  yet  it  may  be  justly 
required  of  us,  not  to  throw  away  our  lives  upon 
inadequate  and  hopeless  desiffiis,  since  we  might, 
by  a  iust  estimate  of  our  abmties,  become  more 
useful  to  mankind. 

There  is  an  irrational  contempt  of  danger, 
which  approaches  nearly  to  the  folly,  if  not  the 
guilt,  of  suicide ;  there  is  a  ridiculous  perseveiw 
ance  in  impracticable  schemes,  which  is  justly 
punished  with  ignominy  and  reproach.  But  in 
the  wide  regions,  of  probability,  which  are  the 
proper  province  of  prudence  and  election,  there 
IS  always  room  to  deviate*  on  either  side  of  recti- 
tude wfthout  rushing  against  apparent  absurdi- 
ty ;  and,  according  to  the  inclinations  of  nature, 
or  the  impressions  of  precept,  the  daring  and  the 
cautious  may  move  in  diflerent directions  withottt 
touching  upon  rashness  or  cowardice. 

That  there  is  a  middle  path  which  it  is  every 
man's  duty  to  find,  and  to  keep,  is  unanimously 
confessed  ;  but  it  is  likewise  acknowledged  that 
this  middle  path  is  so  narrow,  that  it  cannot 
easily  be  discovered,  and  so  little  beaten,  that 
there  are  no  certain  marks  by  which  it  can  be 
followed :  the  care  therefore  of  all  those  who 
conduct  othere  has  been,  that  whenever  they 
decline  into  obliquities, they  should  tend  towaru 
the  side  of  safety. 

It  can,  indeea,  raise  no  wonder  that  temerity 
has  been  generally  ornsured ;  for  it  is  one  of  tho 
vices  with  which  few  can  be  charged,  and  which 


therefore  great  numbers  are  ready  to  condemn 
It  is  the  vice  of  noble  and  generous  minds,  the 
exuberance  of  magnanimity,  and  the  ebiiUition 
of  genius ;  and  is  therefore  not  regarded  with 
much  tenderness,  beoaiise  h  never  flatters  us  by 
that  appearance  of  softness  and  imbecility  whicn 
is  commonly  necessary  to  conciliate  compassion. 
But  if  the  same  attention  had  been  applied  to  the 
■earch  of  arguments  against  the  folly  of  presup* 
impewlhflitiee  and  anticipeting  vneti^ 
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tiooy  I  know  not  whether  nnnj  wodd  imf  have 
been  roueed  to  nsefuhieee,  who  haring  been 
taught  to  confound  prudence  with  timidtty,  never 
▼entnred  to  excel,  leat  they  riioald  unfortunately 
feiL 

It  18  neceiary  to  dbtingniah  oor  own  intereef 8 
from  that  oTothers,  and  that  distinction  wiH  per- 
haps assist  us  in  fixing  the  just  limits  of  caution 
and  adventoroosness.  In  an  andertaktng  Uiat 
involves  the  happiness  or  the  safety  of  many,  we 
have  certainly  no  right  to  hazard  more  than  is 
allowed  by  those  who  partake  the  danger:  but 
where  only  ourselves  can  sofler  by  miscnrriage, 
we  are  not  confined  within  snch  narrow  liroita ; 
and  still  less  is  the  reproach  of  temerity,  when 
nnmbers  will  receive  advantajse  by  success,  and 
only  one  be  incommoded  by  failure. 

Men  are  |[eneral]y  willing  to  hear  precepts  by 
which  ease  is  favoured ;  ana  a9  no  resentment  is 
raised  by  general  representations  of  hnroan  folly, 
even  in  those  who  are  most  eminently  jealous  of 
comparative  reputation,  we  confess,  without  re- 
hictance,  that  vain  man  is  ignorant  of  bis  own 
weakness,  and  therefore  frequently  presumes  to 
attempt  what  he  can  never  •ccomplish :  but  it 
ought  likewise  to  be  remembered,  that  man  is 
no  less  ignorant  of  his  own  powers,  and  might 
perhaps  have  accomplished  a  thousand  desicns, 
which  the  prejudice  of  cowardice  restrained  him 
from  attemptinff. 

It  is  observed  in  the  golden  verses  of  Pythago- 
ras, that  Power  is  never  Jar  from  necestUy,  The 
vigour  of  the  human  mind  quickly  appears,  when 
tliere  is  no  longer  any  place  for  doubt  and  hesi- 
tation, when  difHdence  is  absorbed  in  the  sense 
of  danger,  or  overwhelmed  by  some  resistless 
passion.  We  then  soon  dincover,  that  difficulty 
»,  for  the  most  part,  the  daughter  of  idleness, 
that  the  obstacles  with  which  our  way  seemed  to 
be  oboCmctcd  wer«  only  phantoms,  which  we  be- 
lieved real,  because  we  durst  not  advance  to  a 
close  examination ;  and  We  learn  that  it  is  im- 
possible tn  determine  withont  experience  how 
much  constancy  may  endure,  or  perseverance 
perform. 

But  whatever  pleasure  may  be  foand  in  the 
review  of  distresses  when  art  or  courage  has 
■umiounted  them,  few  will  be  persuaded  to  wish 
that  they  may  be  awakened  by  want  or  terror  to 
the  conviction  of  their  own  abilities.  Every  one 
should  therefoie  endeavonr  to  invif?mrate  himself 
by  reason  and  reflection,  and  determine  to  exert 
the  latent  force  that  nature  may  have  reposited 
in  him,  befbre  tlie  hour  of  exigence  comes  upon 
him,  and  compulsion  shall  torture  him  to  dili- 
gence. It  is  below  the  dignity  of  a  reasonable 
b-'ing  to  owe  that  strength  to  necessity  whidi 
oagfat  always  to  act  at  the  call  of  choice,  or  to 
need  any  odier  motive  to  industry  than  die  de- 
•iie  of  performing  hi^  dmy. 

Refloctionf  that  may  d.-ive  awav  despair,  can- 
not be  wanting  tn  him  who  considers  haw  mtich 
Kb  is  now  advanced  beyond  the  state  of  naked 
imdisciplinfd,  uninstracted  nature.  Whatever 
baa  been  effected  for  convenience  or  elegance, 
while  it  was  yet  unknown,  was  believed  im- 
pnasible;  and  therefore  wonki  never  have  been 
iMenipted,  had  not  sooi^  more  darinc  than  the 
rast,  adventinvd  to  bid  defiance  to  prepidice  and 
tmrnan.  Nor  is  there  yet  an?  reason  to  doubt 
Att  tfis  same  labovr  would  be  rewarded  with 

^tbel 


prouQcts  Of  natnre  yet  undiscovered^  and  soa^ 
btnatJons  in  the  powers  of  art  yet  untried.  It  m 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  endeavour  that  snias 
thing  may  be  adiied  by  his  industry  to  the  here- 
ditary aggresats  of  knowledge  and  haBpioesu. 
I'o  add  much  can  indeed  be  the  lot  of  few,  but 
to  add  something,  however  little,  every  one  may 
hope ;  and  of  every  honest  endeavour,  it  is  cer* 
tain,  chat,  however  unsuccessful,  it  wiU  be  al 
last  rewarded. 


No.  ISO.]      Satvkdat,  Jvke  15, 1751. 
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FwrwkMi  tpMmrn  tmrpvria  aktHmtiL 
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Not  fliner  in  thcr  ramnwr^  n^ 
The  fpriog*!  fruil  beauty  hdm  mma^, 
Thao  an^Uh  aud  decay  cuaamam 
The  unihof  virf  inV  >^v  Klooin, 
Borne  beauty's  aaatcfard  e«cta  day,  eaell 
For  beauty  ia  a  ieetinf  flew«>r: 
Th^B  how  caa  wimIob  e'er  couids 
In  beaucy't  nmntoUury  piids ) 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sia. 


You  have  ver^  lately  obeerved,  that  ki  the  nu- 
merous subdivisions  of  the  world,  every  class 
and  order  of  mankind  have  ioys  mkI  sorrows  ol 
their  own ;  we  all  feel  hourly  pain  and  nleasore 
from  evems  which  pass  unbueded  befere  our 
eyes,  but  can  scarcely  communicate  our  percep- 
tions to  minds  preoccupied  by  ditlferent  obv»cta, 
any  more  than  the  delight  of'^well-disfosed  co-> 
lours  or  harmonious  aounds  can  be  imparted  to 
such  as  want  the  senses  of  hearing  or  of  sight 

I  am  so  Btroncly  convinced  of  the  justness  of 
this  remark,  ana  have,  no  «o  many  occasions  dis- 
covered with  how  little  attention  pride  looks  up- 
on calamity  of  which  she  thinks  herself  not  m 
dsnger,  and  indolence  listens  to  complaint  when 
it  is  not  echoed  by  hf*r  own  rrmerobrance,  that 
though  1  am  about  to  lay  the  occurrences  of  my 
life  hetore  you,  I  question  whether  you  wiH  con- 
descend to  peruse  my  narratwe,  or,  without  the 
help  of  some  female  speculatist,  be  able  to  un 
derstand  it. 

I  was  bom  a  beauty.  From  the  dawn  of  r^- 
son  1  had  my  regard  tnrn^  wholly  upon  myself^ 
nor  can  recollect  any  thini^  earlier  than  praise 
and  admiration.  My  motner,  whose  face  had 
luckily  advanced  her  to  a  eonditioffi  abo^  her 
birth,  thought  no  evil  so  great  as  deforn.ity.  She 
had  not  the  power  of  imagining  sny  other  de- 
fect than  a  cloudy  complexion,  or  disproportion* 
ato  features ;  and  therefore  contem|^lated  me  as 
an  assemblage  of  all  that  oonid  raise  envy  or  de- 
sire, and  predicted  with  triumpliant  fondness  the 
extent  of  my  conquests,  and  the  number  of  my 
slaves. 

She  never  mentioned  any  of  my  young  ac- 
oiNiintance  before  nie,  but  to  lemark  now  much 
they  fell  below  my  perfection ;  bow  one  would 
have  had  a  fine  face,  but  that  her  eyes  were  with- 
out lustre ;  how  another  struck  the  sight  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  want^'d  my  hair  and  teeth  at  a  nearer 
anolbsr  disgraced  an  al^gnot  rii^p  with 
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had  fhort  fingem,  mad 
others  dimples  in  a  wrong  place.  * 

JU  ske  expected  no  happiness  nor  adnuitage 
but  froa  beauty,  she  thouflht  noChing  but  beauty 
woithv  of  her  care ;  and  ner  mateinal  kindness 
was  chiefly  exercised  io  contrivances  to  protect 
me  from  any  accident  that  might  de&ce  me  with 
a  scar,  or  stain  me  with  a  freckle ;  she  never 
thought  me  suflictpntiy  shaded  fiom  the  sun,  or 
screened  from  the  fire.  She  was  severe  or  in- 
dul^nt  with  no  other  intention  than  the  preser- 
vation of  mv  form ;  she  excused  me  fiom  woik, 
lest  I  should  learn  to  hang  down  my  head,  or 
harden  my  finger  with  a  needle;  she  snatched 
awav  my  book,  because  a  young  lady  in  the 
neighbourhood  had  made  her  eyes  red  with  read- 
bg  by  a  candle :  but  she  woiud  scarcely  suffer 
me  to  eat,  lest  I  should  spoil  mv  shape,  nor  to 
walk,  lest  1  should  swell  my  ankle  with  a  spiain. 
At  niflht  I  was  accurately  surveyed  from  head  to 
foot,  ksst  I  should  have  suffered  anv  diminution 
of  my  charms  in  the  adventures  of  the  day ;  and 
was  never  permiUed  to  sleep  tiU  1  had  passed 
through  the  cosmetic  discipline,  part  of  which 
was  a  regular  lustration  perfMrmed  with  bean- 
flower  water  and  May  dews ;  my  hair  was  peiw 
fumed  with  variety  of  unguents,  by  some  of 
which  it  was  to  be  thickened,  and  by  others  to 
be  curied.  The  sofUiess  of  rov  hands  was  se- 
cured bv  medicated  gloves,  and  my  bosom  rub- 
bed with  a  pomade  prepared  by  my  mother,  of 
viitue  to  discuss  pimples,  and  clear  discolours- 
tions. 

1  was  always  called  up  early,  because  the 
morning  air  ^ives  a  freshness  to  the  cheeks :  but 
I  was  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  my  mother's 
chamber,  because  the  neck  is  easily  tanned  by 
the  rising  sun.  1  was  then  dressed  with  a  thou- 
sand precautions,  and  again  heard  my  own 
praises,  and  triumjphed  in  the  compliments  and 
protfnostications  of  all  that  approached  me. 

My  mother  was  not  so  much  prepossessed 
with  an  opinion  of  my  natural  excellences  as 
not  to  think  some  cultivation  necessary  to  their 
completion.  She  took  care  that  I  should  want 
none  of  the  acconrtplishments  included  in  fo'male 
education,  or  considered  as  necessary  in.  fa- 
shionable life.  I  was  looked  upon  in  my  ninth 
year  as  the  chief  ornament  of  tne  dancing-mas- 
tei's  ball,  and  Mr.  Arict  used  to  reproach  his 
other  scholars  with  my  performances  on  the 
harpsichord.  At  twelve  1  was  remarkable  for 
playing  my  cards  with  great  elegance  of  man- 
ner, and  accuracy  of  judgment 

At  last  the  time  came  when  my  mother 
thought  me  perfect  in  my  exercises,  and  quslified 
to  display  in  the  open  worid  those  accomplish- 
ments which  had  yet  only  been  discovered  in 
select  parties,  or  domestic  assemblies.  Prepar- 
ations were  therefore  made  for  my  appearance 
on  a  public  night,  which  she  considered  as  the 
most  important  and  critical  moment  of  my  life. 
She  cannot  be  charged  with  neglecting  any 
means  of  recommendation,  or  leaving  any  thing 
to  chance  which  pnidence  could  ascertain.  Every 
ornament  was  tned  in  every  position,  every  friend 
was  consulted  about  the  colour  of  my  dress,  and 
the  mantua-mskcrs  were  harassed  with  direc- 
tions and  alterations. 

At  last  the  night  arrived  from  which  my  fu- 
ture life  was  to  be  reckoned.  I  was  dressed  and 
aant  out  to  conquer,  with  a  heart  beating  like  that 


of  an  old  kniflfat-onmnt  at  his  first  sally,  f^clio- 
lars  have  told  me  of  a  Spsrtan  luaiion.  wlio, 
when  she  armed  her  son  for  battle,  badu  him 
bring  back  his  shield,  or  be  brought  upon  it. 
My  venerable  parent  dismissed  me  to  a  licld,  in 
her  opinion,'  of  equal  glory,  with  a  command  to 
show  that  1  was  her  daughter,  and  not  to  return 
without  a  lover, 

I  went,  and  was  received,  Uke  other  pleasing 
novelties,  with  a  tumult  oif  applause.  Every 
man  who  valued  himself  upon  the  giaces  of  his 
person,  or  the  elegance  of  his  address,  crowded 
about  me,  and  wit  and  splendour  contended  for 
my  notice.  1  was  dehghtfully  fatigued  with  in- 
cesssnt  civilities,  which  were  made  more  pleas- 
ing by  the  apfiarent  envy  of  those  whom  mv 
presence  exposed  to  neglect,  and  returned  with 
an  attendant  equal  in  lank  and  wealth  to  my 
utmost  wishes,  and  fiom  this  time  stood  in  Uie 
first  rank  of  beauty,  was  followed  by  gaiers  in 
the  Mall,  celebrated  m  the  papers  of  llie  dby, 
imitated  by  all  wiio  eiMleavoured  to  rise  into 
fiuhion,  and  censured  by  those  whom  age  or 
disappointment  foiced  to  retire. 

My  mother,  who  pleas«id  herself  with  the 
hopes  of  seeing  my  exaltatioo,  dressed  me  with 
all  the  exuberance  of  finery ;  and  when  I  re- 
presented to  her  that  a  fortune  might  be  ex* 
pected  proportionate  to  my  appearance,  told  ma 
that  she  snould  scorn  the  repaie  who  could  in- 
quire after  the  fortune  of  a  giil  like  me.  She 
advis<  d  me  to  prosecute  my  victories,  and  time 
would  certainly  biinff  me  a  captive  who  might 
deserve  the  honour  of  being  enchained  for  ever. 

My  lovers  were  indeed  so  numerous,  that  I 
had  no  other  care  than  that  of  determining  to 
whom  I  should  seem  to  give  die  preference. 
But  having  been  steadily  and  industriously  in- 
structed to  preserve  my  heart  from  any  impres- 
sions which  might  hinder  me  from  consulting 
my  interest,  1  acted  with  less  pmbarrB«9mcnt, 
because  my  choice  was  reguhited  by  principles 
more  clear  and  certain  than  the  caprice  of  ap- 
probation. When  1  had  siiyled  out  one  from 
the  rest  as  mora  worthy  oreiicouragcment,  I 
proceeded  in  my  measures  by  the  rules  of  art ; 
and  yet,  when  the  ardour  of  the  first  visits  was 
spent,  generally  found  a  sudden  declension  of 
my  influence;  1  felt  in  myself  the  want  of  some 
power  to  diversify  amusement,  and  enliven  con- 
versation, and  coukl  not  but  suspect  that  my 
mind  failed  in  pei  forming  the  promises  of  my 
face.  This  opinion  was  soon  confirmi*d  by  one 
of  my  foyers,  who  married  Lavinia  with  lesa 
beauty  and  fortune  than  mine,  because  he 
thought  a  wife  ought  to  have  qualities  which 
might  make  her  amiable  when  her  bloom  was 
past 

The  vanity  of  m^  mother  would  not  suffer  her 
to  discover  any  d(  feet  in  one  that  had  bf  en  form- 
ed by  her  instructions,  and  had  all  the  excellfnce 
wh'icn  she  herself  could  boast.  She  told  me  that 
nothing  so  much  hindered  the  advancf>ment  ««f 
women  as  literaturo  and  wit,  which  generally 
f  ightened  away  those  that  could  make  the  best 
settlements,  and  drew  about  them  a  needy  tribe 
of  poets  and  philosophers,  that  filled  their  heads 
with  wild  notions  of^ content,  and  contemplation, 
and  virtuous  obscurity.  She  therefore  enioinea 
me  to  improve  my  minuet^step  with  a  new  French 
danciic-master  and  wait  the  event  of  the  neit 
birdi-Bight 
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I  had  now  alraost  completed  iut  nineteenth 
ftur;  if  nij  charms  had  lost  any  of  their  loftnesi, 
It  waa  aaore  than  compensated,  b^  additional  dig^ 
aitjr ;  and  if  the  attractions  of  mnocence  were 
inpttired,  their  place  was  supplied  by  the  arts  of 
aUurement.  I  was  therefore  preparinf  for  a  new 
«ttack,  without  any  abatement  of  my  confidence, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  my  hopes  and  schemes,  I 
was  seiiod  by  that  dreadful  malady  which  has 
ao  often  put  a  sudden  end  to  the  tyranny  of  beau- 
Qr.  I  recovered  my  health  after  a  long  confine- 
ment; but  when  1  looked  a^n  on  that  face 
which  had  been  of^en  flushed  with  transport  at  its 
own  reflection,  and  saw  all  that  I  had  learned  to 
value,  all  that  I  had  endeavoured  to  improve,  all 
that  had  procured  me  honours  or  praises,  irreco- 
Yerably  destroyed,  1  sunk  at  once  into  melancholy 
•od  despondence.  My  pain  was  not  much  con- 
soled or  alleviated  by  my  mother,  who  grieved 
that  I  had  not  lost  my'life  together  with  my  beau- 
ty ;  and  declared,  that  she  thought  a  young  wo- 
man divested  of  her  charms  had  nothing  for  which 
those  who  loved  her  could  desire  to  save  her  from 
the  grave. 

Having  thus  continued  my  relation  to  the  pe- 
riod from  which  my  life  took  a  new  course,  I 
•iiall  conclude  it  in  another  letter,  if  by  publish- 
ing this  you  show  any  regard  for  the  correspond- 
iot, 

Sir,  &c  Victoria. 


No.  131.}    Tuesday,  June  18,  1751. 

Fmti§  ae€td€  dei»fm€, 
Et  eoU /diets  {  wdttro* /age,    SUtrmemh 
Ut  dutmmtjJUMa  SMri,  nc  mtiU  ruf,       lucaw. 

8tUl  foUow  where  auapicioaa  fmtes  iavite ; 
CareM  the  happy,  aod  the  wretched  alif  ht. 
Sooner  shall  jarria^  eleaienu  uaite, 
Than  truth  with  f  aia,  Uuu.  interert  with  rifht 

Lewis. 

There  is  scarcely  any  sentiment  in  which, 
amidst  the  innumerable  varieties  of  inclination, 
that  nature  or  accident  have  scattered  in  the 
world,  we  find  greater  numbers  concurring,  than 
in  the  wish  for  riches ;  a  wish  indeed  so  preva- 
lent, that  it  may  be  considered  as  universal  and 
transcendental,  as  the  desire  in  which  all  other 
desires  are  included,  and  of  which  the  various 
purposes  which  actuate  mankind  arc  only  subor- 
dinate species  and  dificrent  modifications. 

WeaUii  is  the  general  centre  of  inclination,  the 
pcint  to  whicli  aU  minds  preserve  an  invariable 
tendency,  and  from  which  they  afterwards  di- 
veige  in  numbcHess  directions.  Whatever  is  the 
remote  or  ultimate  design,  the  in:rncdiate  care  is 
to  1>e  rich ;  snd  in  whatcfver  enjoyment  we  in- 
tend finally  to  acquiesce,  we  seldom  consider  it 
as  attainable  but  by  the  means  of  money.  Of 
wealth  therefore  all  unanimously  confess  the 
value,  nor  is  there  any  disagreement  but  about 
thfiuse. 

No  desire  can  be  formed  which  riches  do  not 
assist  to  gratify.  He  that  places  his  happiness 
in  splendid  equipage  or  numerous  dependents, 
in  refined  praise  or  popular  acclamations,  in  the 
aocumulalion  of  curiosities  or  the  revels  of  lux- 
lujr,  in  splendid  edifices  or  wide  plantations, 
must  still,  either  by  birth  or  acouisition,  possess 
riches.  Thev  may  be  considered  as  the  elemental 
principles  oi  pJeasure,  which  may  be  combined 
wi^  aodleas  diwaity ;  as  tfaa  emimtid  ud  ae- 


^essary  substanee  of  which  only  the  form  b  left 
^o  be  adjusted  by  choice. 

The  necessity  of  riches  being  thus  apparent,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  almost  every  nund  has  been 
employed  in  endeavours  to  acquire  them:  that 
multitudes  have  vied  in  arts  by  which  life  is  fur- 
nished with  accommodationa,  and  which  there- 
fore mankind  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
reward. 

It  had  indeed  been  happy,  if  this  predominant 
appetite  had  operated  only  in  concurrence  with 
virtue,  by  infliiendng  none  but  those  who  were 
zealous  to  deserve  vrhat  they  were  ea^  to  poa- 
sess,  and  had  abilities  to  improve  their  own  for* 
tunej  by  contributing  to  the  ease  or  happiness  of 
others.  To  have  riches  and  to  have  merit  would 
then  have  been  the  same,  and  success  might  rea- 
sonably have  been  considered  as  a  proof  of  excel- 
lence. 

But  we  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  wishes  of  men 
keep  a  stated  proportion  to  their  powers  of  attain* 
ment  Many  envy  and  desire  wealth,  who  can 
never  procure  it  by  honest  industry  or  useful 
knowledge.  They  therefore  turn  their  eyes 
about  to  examine  what  other  methods  can  be 
found  of  gaining  that  which  none,  however  im- 
potent or  worthless,  will  be  content  to  want 

A  little  inquiry  will  discover  that  there  an 
nearer  ways  to  profit  than  through  the  intricacies 
of  art,  or  up  the  steeps  of  labour ;  what  wis(k>m 
and  virtue  scarcely  receive  at  the  close  of  life,  as 
the  recompense  of  long  toil,  and  repeated  eflbrts, 
is  brought  within  the  reach  of  subtilty  and  dis- 
honesty by  more  expeditious  and  compendious 
measures :  the  wealth  of  credulity  is  an  open 
prey  to  falsehood  j  and  the  possessions  of  igno- 
rance and  imbecility  are  easily  stolen  away  by 
the  conveyances  of  secret  artifice,  or  seizea  by 
the  gripe  of  unresisted  violence. 

It  is  likewise  not  hard  to  discover  that  riches 
always  procure  protection  for  themselves,  that 
they  daule  the  eyes  of  inquiry,  divert  the  cele- 
brity of  purauit,  or  appear  the  ferocity  of  ven- 
geance. When  any  man  is  incontestably  known 
to  have  laj^^e  possessions,  very  few  think  it  re- 
quisite to  inquire  by  what  practices  they  were 
obtained ;  the  resentment  of^mankind  rages  only 
against  the  struggles  of  feeble  and  timorous  con 
ruption,  but  when  it  has  surmounted  the  first  op- 
position, it  is  afterwards  supported  by  favour,  and 
animated  by  applause. 

The  prospect  of  gaining  speedihr  what  is  ar- 
dently desired,  and  tne  certainty  of'^obtaining  by 
every  accession  of  advantage  an  addition  of  s^ 
curity,  have  so  far  prevail  upon  the  passions  . 
of  mankind,  that  tne  peace  ot  life  is  destroyed 
by  a  general  and  incessant  struggle  for  riches, 
it  is  observed  of  gold,  by  an  old  epigrammatist, 
that  to  kaot  Uutoht  in/ear^  and  to  wsn/  it  is  to  hi 
in  sorrow.  There  is  no  condition  which  is  not  dis- 
quieted cither  with  the  care  of  gaining  or  of  keep- 
ing money ;  and  the  race  of  man  may  be  divided 
in  a  political  estimate  between  those  who  are 
practising  fraud,  and  those  who  are  repelling  it 

If  we  consider  the  present  state  or  the  worid, 
it  will  be  found,  that  all  confidence  is  lost  among 
mankind,  that  no  man  ventures  to  act  where 
money  can  be  endangered  upon  the  faith  of 
another.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long  scrolls 
in  which  every  contract  is  concluded,  with  all 
their  appendages  of  seals  snd  attestation,  without 
woodemv  at  the  depravity  of  those  bflinfi^  wh» 
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must  be  refltrained  from  yiolatioii  of  promise  by 
such  formsl  and  public  evidencea,  ana  precluded 
from  equivocation  and  subteifuffe  by  such  punc- 
tilious minuteness.  Among  all  the  satiros  lo 
which  folly  and  wickedness  have  given  occaMiin, 
none  isequally  severe  with  a  bond  or  a  settlement. 

Of  the  various  arts  by  which  riches  may  be  ob- 
tained, the  greater  part  are  at  the  first  view  irre- 
concileable  with  the  laws  of  virtue ;  some  are 
openly  flsjgitious,  and  practised  not  only  in  ne- 
glect, but  in  defiance  ot  faith  and  justice ;  and  the 
rest  are  on  every  side  so  entangled  with  dubious 
tendencies,  and  so  beset  with  perpetual  tempta- 
tions, that  very  few,  oven  of  those  who  are  not 
yet  abandoned,  are  able  to  preserve  their  inno- 
cence, or  can  produce  any  other  claim  to  pardon, 
than  that  they  have  deviated  from  the  right  less 
than  others,  and  have  sooner  and  more  dOigently 
endeavoured  to  return. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  golden 
age,  of  the  age  in  which  neither  caro  nor  danger 
had  introdea  on  mankind,  is  the  community  of 
possessions:  strife  and  fraud  were  totally  ex- 
cluded, and  every  turbulent  passion  was  stilled 
by  plenty  and  equality.  Such  were  indeed  happy 
times,  but  such  times  can  return  no  more.  Con)- 
munity  of  possession  must  include  spontaneity 
of  production ;  for  what  is  obtained  by  labour 
will  be  of  ri^ht  the  property  of  him  by^  whose  la- 
bour it  is  gamed.  And  while  a  rightful  claim  to 
pleasure  or  to  affluence  must  be  procured  either 
by  slow  industry  or  uncertain  hazard,  there  will 
always  be  multitudes  whom  cowardice  or  impa- 
tience incites  to  more  safe  and  more  speedy  me- 
thods, who  strive  to  pluck  the  fruit  without  cul- 
trvating  the  tree,  and  to  share  the  advantages  of 
victory  without  partaking  the  danger  of  the  battle. 

In  latter  ages,  the  conviction  of  the  danger  to 
which  virtue  is  exposed  while  the  mind  continues 
open  to  the  influence  of  riches,  has  determined 
many  to  vows  of  perpetual  poverty ;  they  have 
suppressed  desire  by  cutting  off  the  possibility  of 
gratification,  and  secured  their  peace  by  destroy- 
mg  the  enemy  whom  they  had  no  hope  of  re- 
ducing to  quiet  subjection.  But,  by  debarring 
them«ielves  from  evil,  they  have  rescinded  many 
opportunities  of  good :  they  have  too  ofteq  sunk 
into  inactivity  and  uselessness;  and,  though  they 
have  forborne  to  injure  society,  have  not  fully 
paid  their  contributions  to  its  happiness. 

While  riches  are  so  necessary  to  present  con- 
venience, and  so  much  more  easily  obtained  by 
crimes  than  virtues,  the  mind  can  only  be  se- 
cured from  yielding  to  the  continual  impulse  of 
oovetousncss  by  the  preponderation  of  unchange- 
able and  eternal  motives.  Qoki  will  turn  the  in- 
tellectual balance,  when  weighed  only  against 
reputation;  but  will  be  light  and  incfiectual  when 
the  opposite  scale  is  charged  with  justice,  vera- 
city, and  piety. 
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DotUet  imitandia 

TnrpibM  ue  praxia  vmnt*  nmrat.  luv. 

Th«  miiid  of  mortKU,  in  iierTcrfeneu  stroDf 
Imbibes  with  dire  docility  the  wroiif . 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Mr.  Rambler, 
I  WAS  bred  a  scholar,  and  afler  the  usual  course 
of  educatWDi  found  it  nMeiaiiy  to  employ  for 


the  support  of  life  that  learning  which  I  had  al- 
most exhausted  my  little  fortune  in  acquirins. 
The  lucrative  professions  drew  my  regard  with 
equal  attraction ;  each  presented  ideas  which 
excited  my  curiosity,  and  each  imposed  duties 
which  terrified  my  apprehension. 

There  is  no  temper  more  unpropitious  to  in- 
terest than  desultory  application  and  unlimited 
inquiry,  by  which  the  desires  are  held  in  a  peiw 
peiual  equipoise  and  the  mind  fluctuates  between 
oifferent  purposes  without  determination.  1  had 
books  of  every  kind  round  me,  among  which  I 
divided  my  time  as  caprice  or  accident  directed. 
1  often  spent  the  first  hours  of  the  day  in  consi- 
dering to  what  study  1  should  devote  the  rest ; 
and  at  last  snatched  up  any  author  that  lay  upon 
the  table,  or  perhaps  fled  to  a  coffee-house  for 
deliverance  from  the  anxiety  of  irresolution,  and 
thegloominess  of  solitude. 

Thus  my  little  patrimony  grew  imperceptibly 
less,  till  I  was  roused  from  my  literary  slumber 
by  a  creditor,  whose  importunity  obliged  ine  to 
pacify  him  with  so  Isr^e  a  sum,  that  what  re- 
mained was  not  sufficient  to  support  me  more 
than  eight  months.  I  hope  you  will  not  reproach 
me  with  avarice  or  cowardice,  if  1  acknowledge 
that  I  now  thought  myself  in  danger  of  distress, 
and  obliged  to  endeavour  after  some  certain 
competence. 

Tnere  have  been  heroes  of  negligence,  who 
have  laid  the  price  of  their  last  acre  in  a  drawer, 
and,  without  the  least  interruption  of  their  tran* 
quillity,  or  abatement  of  their  expenses,  taken 
out  one  piece  after  another,  till  there  was  no 
more  remaining.  But  I  was  not  born  to  such 
dignity  of  imprudence^  or  such  exaltation  above 
the  cares  andf  necessities  of  life :  I  therefore  im- 
mediately engaged  my  friends  to  procure  me  a 
little  employment,  which  miffht  set  me  free  from 
the  dread  of  poverty,  and  afford  me  time  to  plan 
out  some  final  scheme  of  lasting  advanta|B[e. 

My  friends  were  struck  with  honest  solicitude, 
and  immediately  promised  their  endeavours  (or 
my  extrication.  They  did  not  suffer  their  kind- 
ness to  lan^niish  by  delay,  but  prosecuted  their 
inquiries  with  such  success,  that  in  less  than  a 
month  I  was  perplexed  with  variety  of  offera  and 
contrariety  of  prospects, 

I  had  however  no  time  for  long  pauses  of  con- 
sideration; and  therefore  soon  resolved  to  ac- 
cept the  office  of  instructing  a  young  nobleman 
in  the  house  of  his  fiither :  I  went  to  the  seat  at 
which  the  family  then  happened  to  reside,  was 
received  with  great  politeness,  and  invited  to  en- 
ter immediately  on  my  charge.  The  terms  o(^ 
fered  were  such  as  I  should  willingly  have  ac- 
cepted, though  my  fortune  had  allowed  me  great- 
er liberty  of  choice:  the  respect  with  which  1  was 
treated  flattered  my  vanity;  and  norhaps  the 
splendour  of  the  apartments,  and  tne  luxury  ot 
the  table,  were  not  wholly  without  their  influ- 
ence. T  immediately  complied  with  the  propo- 
sals, and  received  the  young  lord  into  my  care. 

Having  no  desire  to  rain  more  than  I  should 
tnily  deserve,  I  very  diligently  prosectited  my 
undertaking,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  di.-fci*- 
vering  in  my  pupil  a  flexible  temper,  a  qoick  a(>- 
prohension,  and  a  retentive  memory.  I  did  not 
much  doubt  thot  my  care  would,  m  time,  pro- 
duce a  wise  and  useful  counsellor  to  the  stote, 
though  my  labours  were  somewhat  obstructed 
by  want  of  authority,  and  the  necessity  of  com 
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plying  with  the  freaks  of  neglif^nce,  and  of 
vaiUng  patiently  for  the  lucky  momeDt  of  vo- 
luntary attention.  To  a  man  whose  imagina- 
tion was  tilled  with  the  dignity  of  knowledge, 
and  U>  whom  a  studious  life  had  made  all  the 
common  amusements  insipid  and  contemptible, 
it  was  not  very  easy  to  suppress  his  indignation, 
when  he  saw  himself  forsaken  in  the  midst  of 
his  lecture,  for  an  opportunity  to  catch  an  in- 
sect, and  found  his  mstructions  debarred  from 
access  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  by  the  me- 
mory of  a  childish  frolic,  or  the  desire  of  a  new 
plaything. 

Thow  vexations  would  have  recurred  less  fire- 
qoently,  hod  not  his  mamma,  by  entreating  at 
one  time  that  he  should  be  excused  from  his 
task  as  a  reward  for  some  petty  compliance, 
and  withholding  him  from  his  book  at  another, 
to  gratify  herself  or  her  visitants  with  his  viva- 
city, shown  him  that  every  thing  was  more 
pl.asing  and  more  important  than  knowledge, 
and  that  study  was  to  be  endured  rather  tMn 
chosen,  and  was  onlv  the  business  of  those 
bonis  which  pleasure  led  vacant,  or  discipline 
usurped. 

1  thouffht  it  my  duty  to  complain,  in  tender 
terms,  orUiese  frequent  avocations ;  but  was  an- 
swered, that  rank  and  fortune  might  reasonably 
hope  for  some  indulgence  ;  that  the  retardation 
of  my  pupil's  progress  would  not  be  imputed  to 
any  negligence  or  inability  of  mine ;  that  with 
the  success  which  satisfied  every  body  else,  1 
might  surely  satisfy  myself.  I  had  now  done 
my  duty,  and  without  more  remonfitrances  con- 
tinued to  inculcate  my  precepts  whenever  they 
would  be  beard,  gained  every  day  new  influence, 
and  found  that  by  degrees  my  scholar  besan  to 
feel  the  quick  impulses  of  cunosity,  and  tne  ho- 
nest ardour  of  studious  ambition. 

At  length  it  was  resolved  to  pass  a  winter  in 
London.  The  lady  had  too  much  fondness  for 
her  son  to  live  five  months  without  him,  and  too 
high  an  opinion  of  his  wit  and  learning  to  refuse 
her  vanity  the  gratification  of  exhibiting  him  to 
the  public  I  remonstrated  against  too  eaily  an 
■cquaintmnce  with  cards  and  company;  but  with 
a  sofl  contempt  of  my  ignorance  and  pedantry, 
•he  said  that  he  had  been  already  confined  too 
long  to  solitary  study,  and  it  was  now  time  to 
■how  him  the  world;  nothing  was  more  a  brand 
of  meanness  than  basltful  timidity ;  gay  freedom 
and  elegant  assurance  were  only  to  be  gained  by 
mixed  conversation,  a  frequent  intercourse  with 
■trangers,  and  a  timely  introduction  to  splendid 
assemblies;  and  she  had  more  than  once  ob- 
served, that  his  forwardness  and  complaisance 
began  to  desert  him,  that  he  was  silent  when  he 
had  not  something  of  consequence  to  say,  blush- 
ed whenever  he  happened  to  find  himself  mis- 
taken, and  hung  down  his  head  in  the  presence 
of  the  ladies,  without  the  readiness  of  reply,  and 
activity  of  ofliciousness,  remarkable  in  young 
gentlemen  that  nrv  bred  in  London. 

Again  I  found  resistance  hopeless,  and  again 
thousrht  it  proper  to  comply.  We  entered  the 
coach,  and  m  four  days  weie  placed  in  the  gayest 
and  most  magnificent  rreion  of  the  town.  My 
pupil,  who  had  for  several  years  lived  at  a  remote 
•eat,  was  immediately  dazzled  with  a  thouMnd 
beams  of  nov  ity  and  show.  His  imagination 
was  filled  with  the  pf^rpetual  tumult  of  pleasun 
that  pMsad  bclbra  him,  and  it  waa  impeaaibb  W 


allura  him  from  the  window,  or  to  overpower  by 
any  charm  of  eloquence  the  rattle  of  ooadiaa,  and 
the  sounds  which  echoed  from  the  doors  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  three  days  his  attentioni 
which  he  began  to  regain,  was  disturbed  by  a 
rich  suit,  in  which  he  was  eoiiiuped  fi>r  the  re- 
ception of  company,  and  wnicn,  having  been 
lonff  accustomed  to  a  plain  dress,  he  could  not 
at  first  survey  without  ecstacy. 

The  arrival  of  the  family  was  now  formally 
notified  ;  every  hour  of  every  day  biongfat  more 
intimate  or  more  distant  acquaintances  to  the 
door;  and  my  pupil  was  indiscriminately  intro- 
duced to  all,  that  be  might  accustom  himself  to 
change  of  facee,  and  be  rid  with  speed  of  his  rus- 
tic diffidence.  He  soon  endearro  himself  to  his 
mother  by  the  speedy  acquisition  or  recovery  of 
her  darling  qualities ;  his  eyes  sparkle  at  a  nu 
merous  assemblv,  and  his  heart  dances  at  the 
mention  of  a  ball.  He  has  at  once  caoght  the 
infection  of  high  Ufc,  and  has  no  other  tevt  of 
principles  or  actions  than  the  quality  of  those 
to  whom  tbey  are  ascribed.  He  begins  already 
to  look  down  on  me  with  superiority,  and  sufa^ 
mits  to  one  short  lesson  in  a  week,  as  an  act  of 
condescension  rather  than  obedience ;  (br  he  is 
of  opinion,  that  no  tutor  is  properly  qualified 
who  cannot  speak  French;  and  having  lormeily 
learned  a  few  familiar  phrases  from  Us  sister's 
governess,  he  is  every  aay  soliciting  his  mamma 
to  procure  him  a  foreign  footman,  that  he  may 
^w  polite  by  bis  conversation.  I  am  not  yet 
insulted,  but  find  myself  likely  to  become  soon 
a  superfluous  incumbrance,  for  my  scholar  has 
now  no  time  for  science  or  for  virtue ;  and  the 
lady  yesterday  declared  him  so  mach  the.  fa- 
vourite of  every  company,  that  she  was  afraid 
he  would  not  have  an  hour  in  the  day  to  dance 
and  fence. 

lam,  &C. 
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Magn*  amUem  •merit  fv«  iHprMefU  MhiBk 
VictrixftriMn^amfiemtim.    Dieimmt  mmtem 
Hqm  fiMfur/rltrM,  fniftrr*  <«■—■#■  wUm^ 
Utt  jmctmrtjmgwm  eils  didUen  aM^gufra. 

Let  Stoics  ethics*  haaflrty  rales  sdviiiee 

TocomlMt  fbrmne,  sod  to  cooaser  cksncs  t 

Yet  happr  tiMMe,  thovfli  not  so  levs'd  are  thoaghl, 

WHoB  life  itostructs,  who  by  ejraerisace  tanfkt 

For  new  to  come  frooi  past  Bisfortuics  look. 

Nor  shako  the  joke,  which  faOs  the  dmco  'tisskook. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

SlE, 

You  have  shown,  by  the  publication  of  m?  let- 
ter, that  you  think  the  life  of  Victoria  not  wooIIy 
unwoithy  of  the  notice  of  a  philosopher:  I  shaU 
therefore  continue  my  narrative,  without  any 
r.pology  for  unimportance  which  you  have  dig^ 
nified,  or  for  inaccuracies  which  you  are  to  cor- 
rect 

When  my  life  appeared  to  be  no  longer  in 
danger,  and  as  mucn  of  my  strength  was  reco- 
vered as  enabled  me  to  bear  the  agitation  of  a 
coaoh,  I  was  placed  st  a  lodging  in  a  neighbour^ 
ing  village,  to  which  my  mother dismimd  me 
with  a  fainl  embrace,  having  n  prated  her  com- 
mand nU  to  ejLpoaa  my  (sea  too  aooa  to  iha  ma 
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or  wind,  lod  toM  me.  that  wi'h  cmra  I  might  pei^ 
hapn  become  tolerable  again.  The  prospect  of 
bemg  tolerable  bad  Tery  little  power  to  elevate 
the  imagination  of  one  who  had  so  long  been  ac- 
cufllnmi  d  to  praise  and  ecstacj ;  but  it  was  some 
satisfaction  to  bs  separated  from  my  mother,  who 
was  inceasantljr  linging  the  knell  of  (departed 
beauty,  and  never  entered  my  room  without  the 
whine  of  condolence,  or  the  growl  of  anger.  She 
often  wandered  over  my  face,  as  travellers  over 
the  ruins  of  a  celebrated  city  to  note  every  place 
which  had  once  b^n  remarkable  for  a  happy 
feature.  She  condescended  to  visit  my  retire- 
ment, but  alwajTS  left  me  more  melancholy ;  for 
after  a  thousand  trifling  inquiries  about  my  diet, 
and  a  minute  examination  of  mv  looks,  she  ge- 
nerelly  concluded  with  a  sigh,  that  I  should  ne- 
ver more  be  fit  to  be  seen. 

At  last  I  was  permitted  to  reCum  home,  but 
found  no  great  improvement  of  my  condition ; 
for  I  was  imprisoned  in  my  chamber  as  a  crimi- 
nal, whose  appearance  would  di^^race  my  fi  iends, 
and  condemn  me  to  be  tortured  into  new  brauty. 
Ever  experiment  which  the  ofBctousness  of 
fbi:y  could  communicate,  or  the  credulity  of  ig- 
norance admit,  was  tried  upon  me.  Sometimes 
I  was  covered  with  emollients,  by  which  it  was 
expected  that  all  the  scars  would  be  filled,  and  my 
checks  phimpod  op  to  their  former  smoothness : 
and  sometimes  1  was  punished  with  artificial 
excoriations,  in  hopes  of  gaining  new  graces  with 
a  new  skin.  The  cosmetic  science  was  ex- 
hausted upon  me ;  but  who  can  repair  the  ruins 
of  nature?  My  mother  was  fbrcea  to  give  me 
rest  at  last,  ancfabandon  me  to  the  fate  of  a  fallen 
toast,  whose  fortune  she  considered  as  a  hopeless 
game,  no  longer  worthy  of  solicitude  or  atten- 
tion. 

The  condition  of  a  young  woman  who  has 
never  thonpht  or  heard  of  any  other  excellence 
than  beautv,  and  whom  the  sudden  blast  of  dis- 
ease wrinkles  in  her  bloom,  is  indeed  sufficiently 
calamitous.  She  is  at  once  deprived  of  all  that 
pve  her  eminence  or  power  ^  of  all  that  elated 
ner  pride,  or  animated  her  activity ;  all  that  filled 
her  day^  with  pleasure,  and  her  nights  with 
hope ;  all  that  gave  gladness  to  the  present  hour, 
or  brightened  her  prospects  of  futurity.  It  is 
perhaps  not  in  the  power  of  a  man  whose  atten- 
tion has  been  divided  by  diversity  of  pursuits,  and 
who  has  not  been  accustomedf  to  derive  from 
others  much  of  his  happiness,  to  imaee  to  him- 
self sucli  helplpflfl  destitution^  such  dismal  ina- 
nity. Every  objfct  of  pleasing  contemplation 
is  at  once  snatched  away,  and  the  soul  finds 
every  receptacle  of  ideas  empty,  or  filled  only 
whh  the  memory  of  joys  that  can  return  no  more. 
All  is  gloomy  pivation,  or  impotent  desire ;  the 
fiM^ulties  of  anticipation  slumber  in  despondency, 
or  the  powers  of  pleasure  nnitiny  for  employ- 
ment. 

I  was  so  Kttle  able  to  6iid  entertainment  for 
myself,  that  I  was  forced  in  a  short  time  to  ven- 
ture abroad,  as  the  solitary  savage  is  driven  by 
lumger  from  his  cavern.  I  Mered  with  all  the 
huonjlity  of  disgrace  into  asaanbliea,  where  I  had 
lately  sparkled  with  gayet1%  aad  towered  with 
triumph.  I  was  not  wholly  without  hope,  that 
dejection  had  misrepresentad  me  to  myself,  and 
that  the  remains  of  my  former  face  might  yet 
have  soma  attcactioo  and  inflnonea:  butthemstl 


circle  of  visits  convinced  me,  that  my  reign  waa 
at  an  end ;  that  life  and  death  were  no  longer  in 
my  hands ;  that  1  was  no  more  to  practise  the 
glance  of  command,  or  the  frown  of  prohibition ; 
to  receive  the  tribute  of  aighs  and  praises,  or  be 
soothed  with  the  gentle  murmurs  of  amorous 
timidity.  My  opinion  was  now  unheard,  and  my 
proposals  were  unregarded  ;  the  narrowness  of 
my  knowledge,  and  the  meanness  of  my  senti- 
ments, were  easily  discovered,  when  the  eyes 
were  no  longer  engaged  against  the  judgment ; 
and  it  was  observed,  by  those  who  had  formerly 
been  charmed  with  my  vivacious  loquscity,  that 
my  understanding  was  impsired  as  well  as  my 
face,  and  that  I  was  no  longer  qualified  to  till  a 
place  in  any  company  but  a  party  at  cards. 

It  is  sca'rcely  to  be  imagined  how  soon  the 
mind  sinks  to  a  level  with  the  condition.  I,  who 
had  long  considered  all  who  approached  me  as 
vassals  condemned  to  regulate  their  pleasures  by 
my  eyes,  and  harass  their  inventions  for  my 
entertsinment,  was  in  less  than  three  weeks 
reduced  to  receive  a  ticket  with  professions  of 
obligation :  to  catch  with  eagerness  at  a  compli- 
ment; and  to  watch  with  all  the  anxiousness  of 
dependence,  lest  any  little  civility  that  was  paid 
me  should  pass  unacknowledged. 

Though  the  negligence  of  the  men  was  not 
very  pleasing  when  compared  with  vowa  and 
adoration,  yet  it  was  far  more  supportable  than 
the  insolence  of  my  own  sex.  For  the  first  ten 
months  afler  my  return  into  the  world,  I  never 
entered  a  single  house  in  which  the  memory  of 
my  downfal  was  not  revived.  At  one  place  I 
was  conffratulated  on  my  escape  with  life ;  at 
another  I  heard  of  the  benefits  of  early  inocula* 
tion ;  by  some  I  have  been  told  in  express  terms, 
that  I  am  not  yet  without  my  charms ;  others 
have  whispered  at  my  entrence,  This  is  the  cele- 
brated beauty.  One  told  me  of  a  wash  that 
would  smootn  the  skin  ;  and  another  offered  me 
her  chair  that  I  might  not  front  the  light.  Some 
soothed  me  with  Uie  observation  that  none  can 
tell  how  soon  my  case  may  be  her  own  ;  and 
some  thought  it  proper  to  receive  me  with 
mournful  tenderness,  formal  condolence,  and 
consolatory  blandishments. 

Thus  was  I  every  day  harassed  with  all  the 
stratagems  of  well-bred  malignity;  yet  insolence 
was  more  tolerable  than  solitude,  and  I  therefore 
persisted  to  keep  my  time  at  (he  doors  of  my 
acquaintance,  without  gratifying  them  with  any 
appearance  of  resentment  or  depression.  I  ex- 
pected that  their  exultation  would  in  time  vapour 
away ;  that  the  joy  of  their  superiority  would 
end  with  its  novelty ;  and  that  I  should  be  suf- 
fered to  glide  alon^jT  in  my  present  form  among 
the  nameless  multitude,  whom  nature  never  in- 
tended to  excite  envjr  or  admiration,  nor  enabled 
to  delight  the  eye  or  inflame  the  heart 

This  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  and  this  I 
began  to  experience.  But  when  I  was  no  longei 
agitated  by  the  perpetual  ardour  of  resistance, 
and  effort  of  perseverance,  I  found  more  sensibly 
the  want  of  those  entertainments  which  had  for- 
merly delighted  me;  the  day  rose  upon  me 
without  an  engagement;  and  the  evening  closed 
in  ita  natural  gloom,  without  summoning  me  to 
a  concert  or  a  balL  None  had  any  care  to  find 
amusements  for  me,  and  [  had  no  power  of 
amosing  myselC    Idleness  exposed  me  to  m^ 
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Uncholy,  and  life  began  to  Unguiah  in  motion- 
ieM  indiflforence. 

Misery  and  shame  are  nearly  allied.  It  was 
not  wiuiout  many  struggles  that  I  prevailed  on 
myself  to  conft^ss  my  uneasiness  to  Eupheroia, 
the  only  friend  who  had  never  pained  me  with 
comfort  or  with  pity.  I  at  last  laid  my  calami- 
tics  before  her,  rather  to  ease  m^  heart  than  re- 
CL'ivc  assistance.  "We  must  distinguish,"  said 
she,  **  my  Victoria,  those  evils  which  are  imposed 
by  Providence,  from  those  to  which  we  ourselves 
give  the  power  of  hurting  us.  Of  your  calamity 
a  small  part  is  the  infliction  of  Heaven,  the  rest 
is  little  more  timn  the  corrosion  of  idle  discon- 
tent You  have  lost  that  which  may  indeed 
aomctimes  contribute  to  happiness,  but  to  which 
happiness  is  by  no  means  inseparably  annexed. 
You  have  lost  what  the  greater  number  of  the 
human  race  never  have  possessed ;  what  those 
on  whom  it  is  bestowed  for  the  most  part  possess 
in  vain ;  and  what  you,  while  it  was  yours,  knew 
not  how  to  use ;  you  have  only  lost  early  what 
the  laws  of  nature  forbid  you  to  keep  long,  and 
have  lost  it  while  your  mind  is  yet  flexible,  and 
while  you  have  time  to  substantiate  more  valu- 
able and  more  durable  excellences.  Consider 
yourself,  my  Victoria,  as  a  being  bom  to  know, 
to  reason,  and  to  act ;  rise  at  once  from  jour  I 
dream  of  melancholy  to  wisdom  and  to  piety ; 
you  will  find  that  there  are  other  charms  than 
those  of  beauty,  and  other  joys  than  the  praise 
of  fools.*'  I  am,  Sir,  itc 

Victoria. 
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Who  knowf  if  HesTen,  with  erer-boonteoiM  powir, 
Shall  add  to-morrow  to  the  present  hour  ^ 

rSAMCIfl. 

I  FAT  yesterday  morning  employed  in  deliberat- 
ing on  which,  among  the  various  subjects  that 
occurred  to  my  imagination,  I  should  bestow  the 
paper  of  to>day.  Ai^r  a  short  ef]brt  of  medita- 
tion, by  which  nothing  was  determined,  I  grew 
every  moment  more  irresolute,  my  ideas  wan- 
dered from  the  Bist  intention,  and  \  rather  wished 
to  think,  than  thought,  upon  any  settled  subject ; 
till  at  last  I  was  awakened  from  this  dream  of 
study  by  a  summons  from  the  press ;  the  time 
was  come  for  which  I  had  been  Ithus  negligently 
purposing  to  provide,  and,  however  dubious  or 
sluj7Eish,  I  was  now  necea<titated  to  write. 

Though  to  a  writer  whose  design  is  so  com- 
prehen!>ive  and  miscellaneous,  that  he  may  ac- 
commodate himself  with  a  topic  from  every  scene 
of  life,  or  view  of  nature,  it  is  no  great  aggrava- 
tion of  his  taf«k  to  be  obliired  to  a  sudden  compo- 
sition ;  yet  I  could  not  forbear  to  reproach  my- 
jelf  for  havincr  so  long  neglected  what  was  un- 
avoidably to  be  done,  and  of  which  every  mo- 
ment's idleness  increased  the  difficulty.  There 
was  however  some  pleasure  in  reflecting  that  I, 
who  had  only  trifled  till  diligence  was  necessary, 
night  still  congratulate  myself  upon  my  superi- 
ority to  multitudes,  who  have  trifled  till  diligence 
M  vain  ;  who  can  by  no  degree  of  activity  or  re- 
•olution  recover  the  opportunities  whico  have 
dipped  away;  and  who  are  condemned  by  tbeir 


own  carelessness  to  hopdesa  cikmity  aai  karreo 
sorrow. 

The  folly  of  allowing  ourselves  to  delay  what 
we  know  cannot  be  finally  escaped,  is  one  of  the 
general  weaknesses,  which,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
struction of  moralists,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
reason,  prevail  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  IR 
every  mind ;  even  they,  who  most  steadify  with- 
stand it,  find  it,  if  not  the  most  violent,  the  most 
peitinacious  of  the  passions,  always  renewing  its 
attacks,  and,  though  often  vanquished,  never  de- 
stroyed. 

It  is  indeed  natural  to  have  particular  regard 
to  the  time  present,  and  to  be  most  solicitous  for 
that  which  is  by  its  nearness  enabled  to  make 
the  strongest  impressions.  When  therefore  any 
sharp  pain  is  to  be  suflfered,  or  any  formidable 
danger  to  be  incurred,  we  can  scarcely  exempt 
ourselves  wholly  from  the  seducements  of  imagi- 
nation ;  we  readily  believe  that  another  day  will 
bring  some  support  or  advantage  which  we  now 
want ;  and  are  easily  persuaded,  that  the  mo- 
ment of  necessity  which  we  desire  neyer  to  ar- 
rive, is  at  a  ^at  distance  from  us. 

Thus  life  is  languished  away  in  the  gloom  of 
anxiety,  and  consumed  in  collecting  resolution 
which  the  next  morning  dissipates ;  in  forminff 
purposes  which  we  scarcely  hope  to  keep,  and 
reconciling  ourselves  to  our  own  cowardice  by 
excuses,  which,  while  we  admit  them,  we  know 
to  be  absurd.  Our  finnness  is,  by  the  continual 
contemplation  of  misery,  houily  impaired;  every 
submission  to  our  fear  enlarges  its  dominion : 
we  not  only  waste  that  time  in  which  the  evil  we 
dread  might  have  been  sufiered  and  snrmoonted, 
but  even  where  procrastination  produces  no  sb- 
solute  increase  of  our  difiiciilties,  make  them  less 
superable  to  ourselves  by  hsbitual  tenors.  When 
evils  cannot  be  avoided,  it  is  wise  to  contract  the 
interval  of  expectation ;  to  meet  the  mischieis 
whidi  will  overtake  us  if  we  fly ;  and  sofier  only 
their  real  malignity,  without  the  conflicts  oif 
doubt,  and  anguish  of  anticipation. 

To  act  is  f^r  easier  than  to  suffer;  yet  we 
eyery  day  see  the  progress  of  life  retarded  by  the 
vif  intrtm,  the  mere  repugnance  to  motion,  and 
find  multitudes  repining  at  the  want  of  that 
which  nothing  but  idleness  hinders  them  from 
enjojring.  The  case  of  Tantalus,  in  the  re^n 
of  poetic  punishment,  was  somewhat  to  be  pitied 
because  the  fruits  that  niing  about  him  retired 
from  his  hand ;  hut  what  tenderness  can  be 
claimed  by  those  who,  though  perhaps  they  su& 
fer  the  pains  of  Tsntalus,  will  never  lifl  their 
hands  for  their  own  relief? 

There  is  nothing  more  common  among  this 
torpid  generation  than  murmurs  and  complaints: 
murmurs  at  uneasiness  which  only  vacancy  and 
su)*picion  expose  them  to  feel,  and  complaints  of 
distresses  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  remote. 
Laziness  is  commonly  associated  Hith  timidity. 
Either  fear  originally  prohibits  endeavours  by 
infusing  despair  of  success ;  or  the  freqnent  fail- 
are  of  irresolute  struggles,  and  the  constant  ^ 
sire  of  avoiding  labovr.  impress  by  decrees  false 
terrors  on  the  mind.  Bat  fear,  whether  natnral 
or  acqaired,  when  once  it  has  full  possession  of 
the  fancy,  never  fails  to  employ  it  upon  visions 
of  calamity,  such  as,  if  they  are  not  d  ssipated 
by  useiVd  employment,  will  soon  overcast  it  with 
honors,  and  embitter  life  not  only  with  thoee 
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I  by  which  all  earthly  hemgt  are  really 
more  or  leas  tormented,  but  with  those  which 
do  not  yet  exist,  and  which  can  only  be  discerned 
by  the  perspicacity  of  cowardice. 

Among  all  who  sacrifice  futmre  adrantajyre  to 
present  inclination,  scarcely  any  srain  so  little  as 
those  that  sufier  themselves  to  freeze  in  idleness^ 
Others  are  corrupted  by  some  enjoyment  of  more 
or  less  power  to  gratify  the  passions ;  but  to  ne- 
glect our  duties,  merely  to  avoid  the  labour  of 
.performing  them,  a  labour  which  is  always  ptmr- 
tually  rewarded,  is  surely  to  sink  under  weak 
temptations.  Idleness  never  can  secure  tran- 
quillity ;  the  call  of  reason  and  of  conscience 
will  pierce  the  closest  pavilion  of  the  sluggard ; 
and  though  it  may  not  fiave  force  to  drive  him 
from  his  down,  will  be  loud  enough  tQ  hinder 
him  from  sleep.  Those  moments  which  he  can- 
not resolve  to  make  useful  bj^  devoting  them 
to  the  great  business  of  his  being,  will  still  be 
usurped  by  powers  that  will  not  leave  thpra  to 
his  disposal;  remorse  and  vexation  will  seize 
upon  them,  and  forbid  him  to  enjoy  what  he  is 
so  desirous  to  appropriate. 

There  are  other  causes  of  inactivity  incident 
to  more  active  faculties  and  more  acute  discern- 
ment He  to  whom  many  objects  of  ptvsuit 
arise  at  the  same  time,  will  frequently  hesitate 
between  diflferent  desires  till  a  rival  has  pre- 
cluded him,  or  change  his  course  as  new  attrac- 
tions prevail,  and  harass  himself  without  advanc- 
ing. He  who  sees  different  ways  to  the  same 
cna,  will,  unless  he  watches  carefully  over  his 
own  conduct,  lay  out  too  much  of  his  attention 
upon  the  comparison  of  probabilities,  and  the 
adjustment  of  expedients,  and  pause  in  (he  choice 
of  ais  road  till  some  accident  intercepts  his  jour^ 
ney.  He  whose  penetration  extenas  to  remote 
con8e(|uences,ana  who,  whenever  he  applies  his 
attention  to  any  design^  discovers  new  prospects 
of  advantage,  and  possibilities  of  iihprovcments, 
will  not  easily  be  persuaded  that  his  project  is 
ripe  for  execution ;  but  will  superadd  one  con- 
tnvance  to  another,  endeavour  to  unite  various 
purposes  in  one  operation,  multiply  complica- 
tions, and  refine  niceties,  till  he  is  entangled  in 
his  own  scheme,  and  bewildered  in  the  perplexity 
of  various  intentions.  He  that  resolves  to  unite 
all  the  beauties,  of  situation  in  a  new  purchase, 
must  waste  his  life  in  rovincr  to  no  purpose  from 

Erovince  to  province^  He  that  hopes  in  theaame 
ouse  to  obtain  every  convenience,  may  draw 
plans  and  study  Paltadio,  but  will  never  lay  a 
stone.  He  will  attempt  a  treatise  on  some  im- 
portant subject,  and  amass  materials,  consult 
authors,  and  study  all  the  dependant  and  colla- 
teral parts  of  learning,  but  never  conclude  him- 
self qualified  to  write.  He  that  has  abilities  to 
conceive  perfection,  will  not  easily  be  content 
without  it;  and,  since  perfection  cannot  be 
reached,  will  lose  the  opportunity  of  doing  well 
in  the  vain  hope  of  unattainable  excellence. 

The  certainty  that  life  cannot  be  long,  and  the 
probability  that  it  will  be  much  shorter  than  na- 
ture allows,  ou^ht  to  awaken  every  man  to  the 
active  prosecution  of  whatever  he  is  desirous  to 
perform.  It  is  true  that  no  diligence  can  ascer- 
tain success ;  death  may  intercept  the  swiftest 
career ;  but  he  who  is  cut  oflTin  the  execution  of 
an  honest  undertaking,  has  at  least  the  honour 
of  falling  in  his  rank,  and  has  fought  the  battle, 
though  be  miwed  the  victory. 
2B 
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It  is  impossible  to  take  a  view  on  any  side,  or 
observe  any  of  the  various  classes  that  form  ih0 
great  community  of  tlie  world,  without  discover* 
ing  the  influence  of  example,  and  adniitting  with 
new  conviction  the  observation  of  Aristotw,  thai 
man  it  on  imiiative  being.  The  greater,  far  th« 
greater  number  follow,  the  track  which  othem 
have  beaten,  without  any  curiosity  aAer  new  dis- 
coveries, or  ambition  of  trusting  themschrea  to 
their  own  conduct  And  of  those  who  break  the 
ranks  and  disorder  the  uniformity  of  the  march, 
most  return  in  a  short  time  from  their  deviatioii| 
and  prefer  the  eoual  and  steady  satisfaction  ot 
security  before  the  frolica  of  caprice  and  the 
honours  of  adventure. 

In  questions  difficult  or  dangerous  it  is  indeed 
natural  to  repose  upon  authority,  and,  when  fear 
happens  to  predominate,  upon  the  authority  of 
th'tse  whom  we  do  not  in  general  think  wiser 
tha  n  ourselves.  Very  few  have  abilities  requieit« 
for  the  discovery  of  abstruse  truth ;  and  of^those 
few  some  want  leisure,  and  some  resolution* 
But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  reason  of  the  vaa^ 
versal  submission  to  precedent  where  every  mat 
might  safely  judge  for  himself;  where  no  irre^ 
parable  loss  can  be  hazarded,  nor  any  mischief 
of  long  continuance  incurred.  Vanity  might  be 
expected  to  operate  where  the  more  powerfid 
passions  are  not  awakened ;  the  mere  pleasure 
of  aoknowled^ng  no  superior  might  produce 
slight  singulanties,  or  the  nope  of  gaining  som« 
new  degree  of  happiness  awaken  the  mind  tm 
invention  or  expenencc. 

If  in  any  case  the  shackles  of  prescriptidl 
could  be  wholly  shaken  of^  and  the  nnaglnation 
lef^  to  act  witnout  control,  on  what  occasion 
should  it  be  expected,  but  in  the  selection  of 
lawful  pleasure  7  Pleasure,  of  which  the  es« 
sence  ia  choice ;  which  compulsion  dissociate* 
from  every  thing  to  which  nature  has  united  it; 
and  which  owes  not  only  itii  vigour  but  its  being 
to  the  smiles  of  liberty.  Yet  we  see  that  the 
senses,  as  well  as  the  reason,  are  regulated  by 
credulity ;  and  that  most  will  feel,  or  say  that 
they  feel,  the  grati^cations  which  othera  haviT 
taught  them  to  expect  ^ 

At  this  time  oT  uriiversal  migration,  when 
almost  every  one,  considerable  enoag)i  to  attract 
regard,  has  retired,  or  is  preparing  with  all  th« 
earnestness  of  distress  to  retire,  into  the  country : 
when  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  hopes  or 
speedy  departure  or  the  complaints  of  invoIun« 
tary  delay ;  I  have  of^en  been  tempted  to  inquire 
wKat  happiness  is  to  be  gained,  or  what  inoon« 
venience  to  be  avoided,  by  this  stated  recession  7 
Of  the  birds  of  passage,  some  follow  the  sum* 
mer,  and  some  the  winter,  because  they  live  upon 
sustenance  which  only  summer  or  winter  can 
supply ;  but  of  the  annual  flight  of  human  roveni 
it  11  much  harder  to  assign  the  reason,  becausA 
they  do  not  appear  either  to  find  or  seek  anj 
thing  wUch  is  not  equally  affbidecT  by  the  towft 
and  country. 

I  believe  that  many  of  these  fbgjtives  may 
have  heard  of  men  whose  continual  wish  waa  fiar 
the  quiet  of  retirement,  who  watched  every  op» 
portunity  to  iteal  away  &om  obtervatioo,  to  Amp- 
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lake  the  crowd  and  delif;:ht  themflelvea  with  the 
aoeiety  of  solitude.  There  is  indeed  scarcely  any 
writer  who  has  not  celehrated  the  hapj>ines9  ot* 
rural  privacy,  and  delighted  himself  and  his 
reader  with  the  melody  of  birds,  the  whisper  of 
groves,  and  the  murmur  of  rivulets :  nor  any 
man,  eminent  for  extent  of  capacity,  or  greatness 
of  exploits,  that  has  not  left  behind  him  some 
marooriais  of  lonely  wisdom  and  silent  dignity. 

But  almost  all  absurdity  of  conduct  arises  from 
the  imitation  of  those  whom  wc  cannot  resemble. 
Those  who  thus  testified  their  weariness  of  tu- 
mult and  hurry,  and  hasted  with  so  much  eager- 
ness to  the  leisure  of  retreat,  were  either  men 
OYerwhelmed  nith  the  pressure  of  difficult  em- 
ployment, harassed  with  importunities,  and  dis- 
tracted with  mulli{)licity ;  or  men  wholly  en- 
grossed by  speculative  sciences,  who  having  no 
other  end  of  life  biit  to  learn  and  tcacti,  found 
their  searches  interrupted  by  the  common  com- 
merce of  civility,  and  their  reasonings  disjointed 
by  frequent  interruptions.  Such  men  might  rea- 
sonably fly  to  that  easo  and  convenience  which 
their  condition  allowed  them  to  find  only  in  the 
country.  The  statesman  who  devoted  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  to  the  public,  was  desirous  of 
keeping  the  remainder  in  his  own  power.  '1  he 
CGneral  ruffled  with  dangers,  wearied  with  la- 
bours, and  stunned  with  acclamations,  gladly 
snatched  an  interval  of  silence  and  relaxation. 
The  naturalist  was  unhappy  where  the  works  of 
Providence  were  not  always  before  him.  The 
reasoner  could  adjust  his  systems  only  where  his 
mind  was  free  from  the  intrusion  of  outward  ob- 
jects. 

Such  examples  of  solitude  very  few  of  those 
who  are  now  hastening  from  the  town,  have  any 
pretensions  to  plead  m  their  own  justification, 
tim^e  they  cannot  pretend  eitlicr  weariness  of 
labour,  or  desire  of  knowledge.  They  purpose 
nothing  more  than  to  ouit  one  scene  of  idleness 
for  another,  and,  after  having  trifled  in  public,  to 
sleep  in  secrecy.  The  utmost  that  they  can 
hppe  to  gain  is  the  change  of  ridiculousness  to 
obscurity,  and  the  privilege  of  having  fewer  wit- 
nesses to  a  life  of  folly.  He  who  is  not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  be  disturbed  in  his  mirsuits, 
but  spends  all  his  hours  according  to  nis  own 
inclination,  and  has  more  hours  than  his  mental 
faculties  enable  him  to  fill  either  with  enjoyment 
or  desires,  can  have  nothing  to  demand  of  shades 
and  valleys.  As  biavery  is  said  to  be  a  panoply, 
insignificancy  i.=  always  a  shelter. 

There  are^  however,  pleasures  and  advantages 
in  a  rural  situation,  which  are  not  confined  lo 
philosophers  and  heroes.  The  freshness  of  the 
air,  the  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  paint  of  the 
mMdows,  and  the  unexhausted  variety  which 
summer  scatters  upon  the  earth,  may  easily  give 
delight  to  an  unlearned  spectator.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  he  who  looks  with  pleasure  on 
the  colours  of  a  flower  should  study  the  princi- 
ples of  vegetation,  or  that  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Ckipemican  svstems  should  be  compared  before 
tho  light  of  the  sun  can  gladden,  or  its  warmth 
invigorate.  Novelty  is  itself  a  source  of  gratifi- 
eation ;  and  Milton  justly  observes,  that  to  him 
who  has  been  long  pent  up  in  cities,  no  rural  ob- 
JACt  can  be  presented  which  will  not  delight  or 
rafresh  som&of  his  senses. 

Yet  even  these  easy  pleasures  are  missed  by 
Hm  greater  part  of  those  who  waste  their  sum- 


mer in  the  country.  Should  any  man  pursire 
his  accjuaintances  to  their  retreats,  he  would  find 
few  ot  them  listening  to  Pliilomcl,  loitering  in 
ilie  w  >od^  or  plucking  daisies,  catching  the 
he&lthy  gale  of  the  morning,  or  watching  the 
gentle  coriLscations  of  declining  day.  Some  wiU 
ho  discovered  at  a  window  by  the'road  side,  re 
joicing  when  a  new  cloud  of  dust  gatiiers  to 
wards  them,  as  at  the  approach  of  a  momentar} 
supply  of  conversation,  and  a  short  relief  from 
the  tcdiousriess  of  imideal  vacancy.  Others  are 
placed  in  the  adjacent  villages,  where  they  look 
only  upon  houses  as  in  tho  rest  of  the  year,  with 
no  change  of  objects  but  what  a  remove  to  any 
new  street  in  London  might  have  given  them. 
The  same  set  of  acouaintances  still  settle  to- 
gether, and  the  form  otlifc  is  not  othcrvnse  diver- 
sified than  by  doing  the  same  things  in  a  different 
place.  They  pay  and  receive  visits  in  the  usual 
form,  they  frerjoent  the  walks  in  the  morning, 
they  deal  cards  at  night,  they  attend  to  the  same 
tattle,  and  dance  with  the  same  partners ;  nor 
can  they,  at  their  return  to  their  tormer  habita- 
tion, congratulate  themselves  on  any  other  ad- 
vantage, than  that  they  have  passed  their  time 
like  others  of  the  same  rank ;  and  have  the  same 
right  to  talk  of  the  happiness  and  beauty  of  the 
country,  of  happiness  which  they  never  felt,  and 
beauty  which  they  never  regarded. 

To  be  able  to  procure  its  own  entertainments, 
and  to  subsist  u{>on  its  own  stock,  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  every  mind.  There  are  indeed 
understandings  so  fertile  and  comprehensive, 
that  they  can  always  feed  reflection  with  new 
supplies,  and  8ufl*er  nothing  from  the  preclusion 
of  adventitious  amusements  ;  as  some  cities 
have  within  their  own  walls  enclosed  ground 
enough  to  feed  their  inhabitants  in  a  siege.— 
But  others  five  only  from  dav  to  day,  and  must 
be  constantly  enabled,  by  ibreign  supplies,  to 
keep  out  the  encroachments  of  languor  and  stu- 
pidity. Such  could  not  indeed  be  blamed  for  ho- 
vering witliin  reach  of  their  usual  pleasure,  more 
than  any  other  animal  for  not  c)uitting  its  native 
element,  were  not  their  faculties  contracted  by 
their  own  fault.  But  let  not  those  who  go  into 
the  countr}',  merely  because  they  dare  not  be  left 
alone  at  home,  boast  their  love  of  nature,  or  their 
qualifications  for  solitude ;  nor  pretend  that  they 
receive  instantaneous  infusions  of  wisdom  from 
the  Dryads,  and  are  able,  when  they  Iea%'e  smoke 
and  noise  behind,  to  act,  or  think,  or  reason  for 
themselves. 


No.  136.]    Saturday,  July  6,  1751. 

BOMCa. 

Who  dnres  think  one'thinir,  and  another  tell, 
My  heart  detests  him  ai  the  fates  of  liell^-. 


The  regard  which  they  whose  abilities  are  em- 
ployed m  the  works  of  imagination  claim  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  arises  in  a  great  measure 
from  their  influence  on  futurity.  Rank  may  be 
conferred  by  p-.nces,  and  wealth  bequeathed  by 
misers  or  by  robbers ;  but  the  honours  of  a  lasting 
name,  and  the  veneration  of  distant  ages,  only 
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tlie  sons  of  learning  have  the  power  of  bestow- 
in  j^.  While,  therefore,  it  continues  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  rational  nature  to  decline  obli- 
vion, authors  never  can  be  wholly  overlooked  in 
tho  search  after  happiness,  nor  become  con- 
tenH>tiblc  hut  by  their  own  fault. 

The  man  who  considers  himself  as  constitut- 
ed the  ultimate  judge  of  disputable  characters, 
and  entrusted  with  the  distribution  of  the  last 
terrestrial  rewards  of  merit,  ou^t  to  summon  all 
his  fortitude  to  the  support  of  his  dignity  with  the 
most  vigilant  caution  and  scrupulous  justice. — 
To  deliver  examples  to  "posterity,  and  to  regulate 
the  opinion  of  future  times,  is  no  slight  or  trivial 
undertaking ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  commit  more  atro- 
cious treaijoii  against  the  great  republic  of  huma- 
nity, than  by  falsifying  its  records  and  misguiding 
its  decrees. 

To  scatter  praise  or  blame  without  regard  to 
justice,  is  to  aestroy  the  distinction  of  good  and 
evil.  Many  have  no  other  test  of  actions  tlian 
general  opinion  ;  and  all  are  so  far  influenced  by 
a  sense  of  reputation,  that  they  are  often  re- 
strained by  fear  of  reproaclu  and  excited  by  hope 
of  honour,  when  other  principles  have  lost  their 
power;  nor  can  any  species  of  prostitution  pro-" 
mote  general  depravity  more  than  that  which  de- 
stroys the  force  of  praise,  by  showing  that  it  may 
be  acquired  without  deserving  it,  and  which  by 
setting  free  the  active  and  ambitious  from  the 
dread  of  infamy,  lets  loose  the  rapacity  of  power, 
and  weakens  the  only  autliority  by  which  great- 
ness is  controlled. 

Praise,  like  gold  and  diamonds,  owes  its  value 
only  to  its  scarcity.  It  becomes  cheap  as  it  be- 
comes vulgar,  and  will  no  longer  raise  expecta- 
tion, or  animate  enterprise.  It  is  therefore  not 
only  necessary*,  that  wickedness,  even  when  it 
is  not  safe  to  censure  it,  be  denied  applause,  but 
that  goodness  be  commended  only  in  proportion 
to  its  degree ;  and  that  tiie  garlands  due  t6  the 
great  benefactors  of  mankind,  bo  not  suflTered  to 
fade  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  can  boast  only 
pettv  services  atid  easy  virtues. 

Had  these  maxims  been  universally  received, 
how  much  would  have  been  added  to  Uie  task  of 
dedication,  the  work  on  which  all  the  power  of 
modem  wit  has  been  exhausted.  How  few  of 
tiiese  initial  panegyrics  had  appeared,  if  the  au- 
thor had  been  obliged  first  to  nnd  a  man  of  virtue^ 
then  to  distinguish  the  distinct  species  and  degree 
of  his  desert,  and  at  last  to  pay  him  only  the  ho- 
nours which  ho  might  justly  claim.  It  is  much 
easier  to  learn  the  name  of  the  last  man  whom 
chance  has  exalted  to  wealth  and  power,  to  ob- 
tain by  the  inter\'ention  of  some  of  nis  domestics 
the  pnvilftge  of  addressing  him,  or  in  confidence 
of  the  general  acceptance  of  flattery,  to  venture 
on  an  address  without  any  previous  solicitation ; 
and,  afler  having  heaped  upon  him  ull  the  virtues 
to  which  philosophy  has  assigned  a  naiiM,  inform 
him  how  much  more  might  be  truly  said,  did  not 
the  fear  of  giving  pain  to  his  modesty  repress  the 
raptures  of  wonder  and  the  zeal  of  veneration. 

Nothing  has  so  much  degraded  literature  from 
Its  natural  rank,  as  the  practice  of  indecent  and 
promiscuous  dedication:  for  what  credit  can  he 
expect  who  professes  himself  the  hireling  of  va- 
nity, however  profligate,  and,  witfiout  shame  or 
scruple,  celebrates  the  worthless,  dignifies  the 
mean,  and  gives  to  the  corrupt,  licentious,  and 
oppressive,  the  ornaments  which  ought  only  to 
aid  grace  to  truth,  and  loTdinesa  to  innocence? 


Every  other  kind  of  adulteration,  however  shame- 
ful, however  mischievous,  is  less  detestable  than 
the  crime  of  counterfeiting  characters,  and  fixing 
the  stamp  of  literaiy  sanction  upon  the  dross  and 
refuse  ot  the  world 

Yet  I  would  not  overwhelm  the  authors  with 
the  whole  load  of  infamy,  of  which  part,  perhaps 
the  greater  part,  ought  to  fall  upon  their  patrons. 
If  he  that  hires  a  bravo,  partakes  the  guilt  of  mur- 
der, why  should  he  who  bribes  a  flatterer,  hope 
to  bo  exempted  from  the  shame  of  falsehood  ?-' 
The  unhappy  dedicator  is  seldom  without  somo 
motives  which  obstruct^  though  not  destroy,  the 
liberty  of  choice;  he  is  oppressed  by  miseriea 
which  he  hopes  to  relieve,  or  inflamed  by  ambi- 
tion which  he  expects  to  gratify.  But  the  palron 
has  no  incitements  equally  violent ;  he  can  re- 
ceive only  a  short  gratification,  with  which  no- 
thing but  stupidity  could  dispose  him  to  be 
pleased.  The  real  satisfaction  which  praise  can 
aflbrd  is  by  repeating  aloud  the  whispers  of  con- 
science, and  by  showing  us  that  wo  have  not 
endeavoured  to  deserve  well  in  vain.  Every 
other  encomium  is-,  to  an  intelligent  mind,  satire 
and  reproach ;  the  celebration  of  those  virtues 
which  we  feel  ourselves  to  want,  can  only  impress 
a  quicker  sense  of  our  own  dt^fects,  and  show 
that  we  have  not  yet  satisfied  tlie  expectations  of 
the  world,  by  forcing  us  to  observe  how  much 
fiction  must  contribute  to  the  completion  of  our 
character. 

Yet  sometimes  the  patron  may  claim  indul- 
gence ;  for  it  does  not  always  happen,  that  the 
encomiast  has  been  much  encou^ged  to  his  atp 
tempt.  Many  a  hapless  author,  when  his  book, 
and  perhaps  his  dedication,  was  ready  for  the 
press,  has  waited  long  before  any  one  would  pay 
the  price  of  prostitution,  or  consent  to  hear  the 
praises  destined  to  insure  his  name  against  the 
casualties  of  time  ;  and  many  a  complaint  has 
been  vented  against  the  decline  of  learning,  and 
neglect  of  genius,  when  either  parsimonious  pru- 
dence has  declined  expense,  or  honest  indigna- 
tion rejected  falsehood.  But  if  at  last,  after  long 
inquiry  and  innumemble  disappointments,  he 
find  a  lord  willing  to  hear  of  his  own  eloquence 
and  taste,  a  statesman  desirous  of  knowing  how 
a  friendly  historian  will  represent  his  conduct,  or 
a  lady  delighted  to  leave  to  the  world  some  me- 
morial of  her  wit  and  beauty,  such  weakness 
cannot  be  censured  as  an  instance  of  enormous 
depravity.  The  wisest  man  may,  by  a  diligent 
solicitor,  be  surprised  in  the  hour  of  weakness, 
and  persuaded  to  solace  vexation,  or  invigorate 
hope,  with  the  music  of  flattery. 

To  censure  all  dedications  as  adulatory  and 
servile  would  discover  rather  envy  than  justice. 
Praise  is  the  trib^ite  of  merit,  and  he  that  nas  in- 
contestably  distinguished  himself  by  any  public 
performance  has  a  right  to  all  the  honours  which 
the  public  can  bestow.  To  men  thus  raised 
above  the  rest  of  the  community,  there  is  no  need 
that  the  book  or  itii  author  should  have  any  par- 
ticular relation :  that  the  patron  is  known  to  de- 
serve respect,  is  sufficient  to  vindicate  him  that 
pays  it.  To  the  same  regard  from  particular 
persons,  private  virtue  and  less  conspicuous  excel- 
lence may  be  sometimes  entitled.  An  author  may 
with  great  propriety  inscribe  his  work  to  him  by 
whose  encouragement  it  was  undertaken,  or  by 
whose  liberahty  he  has  been  enabled  to  prose* 
cute  it,  and  he  may  justly  rejoice  in  his  own  for- 
titude that  daret  toreecue  meiit  from  obscurity. 
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Tkw  mdi  I  win  iadolffe  Um  for  tlij  mm, 
Awl  BiBfle  ■omefhinf  ol  oor  Ciiaet  lo  ptaaM. 

oaroBifJwi. 

I  know  not  whether  ffreater  relaxation  may 
not  bo  induli^,  and  whether  hope  as  well  as 
gratitude  may  not  imblameably  produce  a  dedi- 
cation; but  let  the  writer  who  pours  out  his 
prafses  only  to  propitiate  power,  or  attract  the 
attention  of  greatness,  be  cautious  lest  his  desire 
betray  him  to  exuberant  eulogies.  We  are  na- 
turalfy  more  apt  to  please  ourselves  with  the  fu- 
tare  than  the  past,  and,  while  we  luxuriate  in 
azpectation,  maybe  easily  persuaded  to  purchase 
what  we  yet  rate,  only  by  imagination,  at  a  high- 
er price  than  experience  will  warrant. 

DUt  no  private  views  of  personal  regard  can 
discharge  any  man  from  his  general  obligations 
V>  virtue  and  to  truth.  It  may  happen  in  the  va^ 
lioas  combinations  of  life,  that  a  good  man  may 
receive  favours  Irom  one,  who,  notwithstanding 
his  puxsdentai  beneficence,  cannot  be  justly  pro- 
iNMed  to  the  imitation  of  other.'*,  and  whom  there- 
fore he  must  find  some  other  way  of  rewarding 
than  by  public  celebrations.  Self-love  has  indeed 
many  powers  of  seducement,  but  it  surely  ought 
not  to  exalt  any  individual  to  equality  with'  the 
collective  body  of  mankind,  or  persuade  him  that 
A  benefit  conferred  on  him  is  equivalent  to  every 
other  virtue.  Yet  many,  upon  false  principles 
of  gratitude,  have  venturca  to  extol  wretches, 
whom  all  but  their  dependents  numbered  among 
the  reproaches  of  the  species,  and  whom  they 
would  likewise  hare  beheld  with  the  same  sconi, 
had  they  not  been  hired  to  dishonest  appro- 
bation. 

To  encourage  merit  with  praise,  is  the  great 
biisqiess  of  literature ;  but  praise  must  lose  its 
influence,  b]^  unjust  or  negligent  distribution: 
and  be  that  impairs  its  value  may  be  chargen 
with  misapplioation  of  the  power  that  genius  puts 
into  hU  hands,  and  with  squandering  on  guilt  the 
recompense  ef  virtue^ 


22b.  U7.]        Tuesday^  Jolt  9, 1751. 
Ditm9UmU§imlti9UiM,imeamirmHMcmmaH. 


— *Wlutat  teboM  rice  eaade«a, 
Tbqr  ma  iato  tks  oppoiiu  estreae. 


That  wonder  ia  the  effect  of  ignoranee,  has  been 
often  observed.  The  avrful  suliacss  of  attention, 
wkh  which  the  miad  is  overspread  at  the  first 
view  of  an  unexpected  effect,  ceases  when  we 
have  leisure  to  disentangle  complications  and 
AOTestigate  causes.  Wonder  is  a  pause  of  rea- 
oon,  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  mental  progress, 
which  lasts  only  while  the  understanding  is  fixed 
upon  some  single  idea,  and  is  at  an  enawhen  it 
lecovers  force  enough  to  divide  the  object  into  ita 
parts,  or  mark  the  mtermediate  gradations  from 
the  first  agent  to  the  last  consequence. 

It  aujr  M  remarked  with  equal  truth,  that  ig- 
norance is  often  the  effect  of  wonder.  It  is  com- 
mon for  those  who  have  never  accustomed 
thomselves  to  the  labour  of  inquiry,  nor  invig- 
f  4MBtod  tli^ir  confidence  by  com^uests  over  diffi- 
tf^^tmdmf'iM  the  gloomy qmeeeeaoo  ^  aa- 


tonishment,  without  any  efibrt  to  animate  inqui- 
ry, or  dispel  obscurity.  MThat  they  cannot 
immediately  conceive,  they  consider  as  too  high 
to  be  reached,  or  too  extensive  to  be  compreheM- 
ed  ;  they  therefore  content  themselves  with  the 
gaze  of  folly,  forbear  to  attempt  what  they  have 
no  hopes  of  pcrfonnin«r,  and  resign  tlie  pleasure 
of  rational  contemplation  to  more  pertinacioua 
study  or  more  active  faculties. 

Among  the  productions  of  mechanic  art,  man> 
are  of  a  form  so  difl&rent  from  that  of  their  first 
materials,  and  many  consist  of  parts  so  numerous 
and  so  nicely  adapted  to  each  other,  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  view  them  without  amaxement  But 
when  we  enter  the  shops  of  artificerf^  observe  the 
various  tools  by  which  every  operation  is  facili- 
tated, and  trace  the  progress  of  a  manufacture 
through  the  different  nands,  that,  in  succession  to 
each  other,  contribute  to  its  perfection,  wo  soon 
discover  that  every  single  man  has  an  easy  task, 
and  that  the  extremes,  however  remote,  of  na- 
tural rudeness  and  artificial  elegance,  are  joined 
by  a  regular  concatenation  of  effects,  of  which 
every  one  is  introduced  by  that  which  precedes  it, 
and  equally  introduces  that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  same  is  the  state  of  intellectual  and  inanu* 
al  performances.  Long  calculations  or  complex 
diagrams  affright  the  timorous  and  unexperienc- 
ed from  a  second  view ;  but  if  we  have  skill 
sufficient  to  analyze  them  into  simple  principles, 
it  will  be  discovered  that  our  fear  was  ground- 
less. Divide  and  conquer^  is  a  principle  equally 
just  in  science  as  in  policy.  Complication  is  a 
species  of  confederacy  wliich,  while  it  continuea 
united,  bids  defiance  to  the  most  active  and  vigo- 
rous intellect ;  but  of  which  every  member  is 
separately  weak,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
quickly  subdued,  if  it  can  once  be  broken. 

The  chief  art  of  leamin|f,  as  Locke  has  ob- 
served, is  to  attempt  but  little  at  a  time.  The 
widest  excursions  of  the  mind  are  made  by  short 
flights  frequently  repeated  e  the  moat  lofty  fabrica 
of  science  are  formed  by  the  continued  accumu- 
lation of  single  propositions. 

It  often  happens,  whatever  be  the  cause,  that 
impatience  of  labour,  or  dread  of  miacarriage, 
seizes  those  who  are  inost  distinguished  for 
quidiness  of  apprehension;  and  that  they  who 
might  with  grcHstest  reason  promise  themselves 
victory  are  least  willing  to  hazard  the  encounter. 
Tins  diflidence,  where  the  attention  is  not  laid 
asleep  by  laziness,  or  dissipated  by  pleasures,  can 
arise  only  from  confused  and  general  views,  such 
aa  negligence  snatches  in  haste,  or  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  first  hopes  formed  by  arro- 
gance without  reflection.  To  expect  that  the 
intricacies  of  science  will  be  pierced  by  a  careless 
glance,  or  the  eminences  of  tame  ascended  with- 
out labour,  is  to  expect  a  peculiar  privilege,  a 
power  denied  to  the  rest  of  mankind :  but  to 
suppose  that  the  maze  is  mscrutable  to  diligence 
or  the  heights  inaccessible  to  perseveraaoe,  is  to 
submit  Umely  to  the  tyranny  of  fancy,  and  en- 
chain the  mind  in  voluntary  shackles. 

It  is  the  proper  ambition  of  the  heroes  of  liter- 
ature to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  by 
discovering  and  conquering  new  regions  of  the 
intellectual  world.  To  the  suoceas  of  such  un- 
dertakings, perhaps,  some  degree  of  forfoitoua 
happiness  is  necessary,  which  no  man  can  pro- 
mise or  procure  to  himself;  and  therefore  doubt 
and  irresMtion  may  be  forgiven  in  him  that  ven> 
iwtm  iaio  iho  aMins^lot9A  abjw&f  of  truth,  ud 
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mttemptfl  to  finil  his  way  through  the  fluctaations 
of  uncertainty,  and  the  conflicts  of  contradiction. 
But  when  nothii\g  more  ia  required,  than  to  pur- 
sue a  path  already  beaten,  and  to  trample  obatap 
clca  which  others  hare  dcmoUshed,  wny  should 
any  man  so  much  distrust  his  own  intellect  as  to 
imagine  himself  unc<)ual  to  the  attempt? 
/  It  were  to  be  wished  that  they  who  devote 

i^^i-  their  lives  to  study  would  at  once  believe  nothing 
,;;/./  too  great  for  their  attainment,  and  consider  no- 
/  thing  as  too  little  for  thuir  regard;  that  they 
would  extend  their  notice  alike  to  science  and  to. 
life,  and  unite  some  knowledge  of  the  present 
world  to  their  acquaintance  wiSi  past  ages  and 
remote  events. 

Nothing  has  so  much  exposed  men  of  learning 
to  contempt  and  ridicule,  as  their  ignoranoe  of 
things  which  are  known  to  all  but  themselves. — 
Those  who  have  been  taught  to  consider  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  schools,  as  giving  the  last  per- 
fection to  human  abilities,  are  surprised  to  see 
men  wrinkled  with  study,  yet  wanting  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  minute  circumstances  ofpropriety, 
or  the  necessary  forms  of  daily  transaction ;  and 
quickly  shake  oflT  their  reverence  for  modes  of 
education,  which  they  find  to  produce  no  ability 
above  the  rest  of  mankind. 

BookSf  says  Bacon,  eon  never  teach  the  Uie  ^ 
books.  The  student  must  learn  by  commerce 
with  mankind  to  reduce  his  speculations  to  prac- 
tice, and  accommodate  his  knowledge  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life. 
"^  It  is  too  common  for  those  who  have  been  bred 

to  scholastic  professions,  and  passed  much  of 
their  time  in  a<.*adcmies  where  nothing  but  learn- 
ing confers  honours,  to  disregard  every  other 
quaUfication,  and  to  imagine  that  they  shall  find 
mankind  ready  to  pay  homage  to  tneir  know- 
ledge, and  to  crowd  about  them  fpr  instruction. — 
They  therefore  step  out  from  their  cells  into  the 
open  world  with  all  the  confidence  of  authority 
and  dignity  of  importance;  they  look  rouml 
about  them  at  once  with  ignorance  and  scorn  on 
ft  race  of  beings  to  whom  thcj^  are  equally  un- 
'mown  and  equally  contemptible,  but  whose 
Banners  they  must  imitate,  and  with  whose 
ipinions  they  must  comply,  if  they  desire  to  pass 
heir  time  happily  among  them. 

To  lessen  that  disdain  with  which  scholars  arc 
idined  to  look  on  the  coipmon  busiriess  of  the 
7orld,  and  the  unwillingness  with  which  they 
ondescend  to  learn  what  is  not  to  be  found  in 
ny  system  of  philosophy,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
>nsidcr  that,  though  admiration  is  excited  by 
abstruse  researches  and  remote  discoveries,  yet 
pleasure  is  not  given,  nor  aflfection  conciliated, 
out  by  softer  accomplishments,  and  qualities  more 
easily  communicable  to  those  about  us.   He  that 
can  only  converse  upon  questions,  about  which 
only  a  small  part  of  mankind  has  knowledge  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  curious,  must  lose  his  davs 
in  unsocial  silence,  and  live  in  the  crowd  of  life 
Mrithout  a  companion.    He  that  can  only  be  use- 
ful on  ^eat  occasions,  mav  die  without  exerting 
his  abilities,  and  stand  a  helples^  spectator  of  a 
thousand  vexations  which  fret  away  happiness, 
and  which  nothing  is  required  to  remove  but  a 
little  dexterity  of  conduct  and  readiness  of  expe- 
dients. 

^o  degree  of  knowledge  attainable  by  man  is 
able  to  set  him  above  the  want  of  hourly  assist- 
ance, or  to  eitinguiah  the  dmn  of  fond  endear* 


ments  and  tender  officiousness ;  and  thcrefoi^ 
no  one  should  think  it  unnecessary  to  learn  thoae 
arts  by  which  friendship  may  be  gained.  Kind- 
ness IS  preserved  by  a  constant  reciprocation  of 
benefits  or  interchange  of  pleasures ;  but  such 
benefits  only  can  be  bestowed,  as  others  are  ca* 
pable  to  receive,  and  such  pleasures  only  in^ 
parted,  as  others  are  qualitieo  to  enjoy. 

By  this  descent  from  the  pinnacles  of  art  no 
honour  will  be  lost ;  for  the  condescensions  of 
learning  are  always  overpaid  by  gratitude.  An 
elevated  genius  employed  in  fitilc  things,  a{^ 
pears,  to  use  the  simileof  Longinus,like  the  sun 
ih^his  evening  declination;  he  remifls  his  splen* 
dour  but  retains  his  magnitude,  and  pleases  more 
though  he  dazzles  less. 
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O  tantum  Ubemt  amOmi  Hki  —riid*,  rwr^ 
Atqmt  kttmiUa  kmkitmn  emfSi  ttjigtf  certfoe, 

ruMm 

With  me  retire,  end  leave  the  poaip  of  cowti 
For  kamble  cottaf  e^  and  rural  iporla. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER.  • 

Sim, 
Though  the  contempt  with  which  you  Kmfie 
treated  the  annual  migrations  of  the  gay  and 
busy  part  of  mankind,  is  justified  by  daily  obser- 
vation, since  ni>st  of  those  who  leave  the  town, 
neither  vary  their  entertainments  nor  enlarge 
their  notions ;  yet  I  suppose  you  do  not  intend 
to  represent  the  practice  itsclfas  ridiculous,  or  to 
declare  that  he  whose  condition  puts  the  distri- 
bution of  his  time  into  his  own  power,  may  not 
property  divide  it  between  the  town  and  pountry. 

That  the  country,' and  only  the  country,  di^ 
plays  the  inexhaustible  varieties  of  nature,  and 
supplies  the  philosophical  mind  with  matter  for 
admiration  and  inquiry,  never  was  denii'd ;  but 
niy  curiosity  is  very  little  attracted  by  the  colour 
of*^  a  flowen  the  anatomy  of  an  insect,  or  the 
structure  of  a  nest ;  I  am  generally  employed 
upon  human  manners,  and  therefore  fill  up  the 
months  of  rural  leisure  with  remarks  on  those 
who  Uve  widiin  the  circle  of  my  notice.  If  %nv 
ters  would  more  frequently  visit  those  re^ons  of 
negligence  and  liberty,  they  might  diversify  their 
representations,  and  multiply  tlicir  images,  for  in 
the  country  are  original  cliaracters  cliiefly  to  be 
found.  In  cities,  and  yet  more  in  courts,  the  mi- 
nute discriminations  which  distinguish  one  fVoni 
another  are  for  the  most  part  cfiaced,  the  pccu 
liarities  of  temper  and  opinion  are  gradually  worn 
away  by  promiscuous  converse,  as  angular  bo- 
dies, and  uneven  surfaces,  lose  their  points  and 
asperities  by  frequent  attrition  against  one  an 
other,  and  approach  by  degrees  to  uniform  rotun- 
dity. The  prevalence  of  fashion,  the  infiuence 
of  example,  the  desire  of  applause,  and  the  dread 
of  censure,  obstruct  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
mind,  and  check  the  fancy  in  its  first  eflbrts  to 
break  forth  into  experiments  of  caprice. 

Few  inclinations  are  so  strong  as  to  grow  op 
into  habits,  when  they  must  struggle  with  the  con* 
stant  opposition  of  settled  forms  and  established 
customs.  But  in  the  country  every  man  is  a  ae- 
parate  and  independent  being :  solitude  flatten 
irregularity  with  hopes  of  secrecy,  and  wealth, 
removed  uom  the  aortification  of  comparieon. 
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md  the  awe  of  equality,  awells  into  contemptu- 
mm  con^ence,  and  seta  blame  and  laughter  at 
defiance ;  the  impulses  of  nature  act  unrestrain- 
ed, and  tne  disposition  dares  to  show  itself  in  its 
true  form,  without  any  disguise  of  hypocrisy,  or 
daooimtions  of  elesance.  Elvery  one  mdulges  the 
fiill  enjoyment  of  nis  own  choice,  and  talks  and 
lires  with  no  other  view  than  to  please  himself, 
without  inquiring  how  far  he  deviates  from  the 
general  practice,  or  considering  others  as  entitled 
to  any  account  of  his  sentiments  or  actions.  If 
he  builds  or  demolishes,  opens  or  encloses,  de- 
ludes or  drains,  it  is  not  his  care  what  may  be  the 
opinion  of  those  who  are  skilled  in  perspective 
or  architecture,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  nas  no 
landlord  to  control  him,  and  that  none  has  any 
right  to  examine  in  what  projects  the  lord  of 
the  manor  spends  his  own  money  on  his  own 
grounds. 

For  this  reason  it  is  not  very  common  to  want 
•objects  for  rural  conversation.  Almost  every 
man  is  daily  doing  something  which  produces 
merriment  wonder  or  resentment,  among  his 
neighbours.  This  utter  exemption  from  restraint 
leaves  every  anomalous  ouality  to  operate  in  its 
full  extent,  and  suffers  tne  natural  character  to 
diffuse  itself  to  every  part  of  life.  The  pride 
which,  under  the  check  of  public  observation, 
would  have  been  only  vented  among  servants 
•nd  domestics,  becomes  in  a  country  baronet  the 
torment  of  a  province,  and,  instead  of  terminating 
in  the  destruction  of  China  ware  and  glasses, 
rains  tenants,  dispossesses  cottagers,  and  ha- 
rasses villagers  with  actions  of  trespass  and  bills 
of  indictment. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  even  without  vio- 
lent paimons,  or  enormous  corruption,  tlic  free- 
dom and  laxity  of  a  rustic  life  produce  remarkable 
particularities  of  conduct  or  manner.  In  the 
province  where  I  now  reside,  we  have  one  lady 
eminent  for  wearing  a  gown  always  of  the  same 
cut  and  colour:  another  for  shakmg  hands  with 
tiwfe  that  visit  tier ;  and  a  third  for  her  unshaken 
naolution  never  to  let  tea  or  coffee  enter  her 
iMHise. 

But  of  alt  the  female  characters  which  this 
place  afR)rds,  I  have  found  none  so  worthy  of 
attention  as  that  of  Mrs.  Busy,  a  widow,  who 
loet  her  husband  in  her  thirtieth  year,  and  has 
■ince  passed  her  time  at  the  manor-house  in  the 
government  of  her  children,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate. 

Mrs.  Busy  was  married  at  eighteen  from  a 
boarding-school,  where  she  had  passed  her  time, 
like  other  younff  ladies,  in  needle  work,  with  a 
few  intervals  of  dancing  and  reading.  When 
■he  became  a  bride  she  spent  one  winter  with 
lier  husband  in  town,  where  having  no  idea  of 
any  conversation  beyond  the  formalities  of  a 
▼int,  ahe  found  nothing  to  engage  her  passions; 
•nd  when  she  had  been  one  night  at  court,  and 
two  at  an  opera,  and  seen  the  Monument,  the 
Tombs  and  the  Tower,  she  concluded  that  Lon- 
don had  nothing  more  to  show,  and  wondered 
that  when  women  had  once  seen  the  world  they 
coold  not  be  content  to  stay  at  home.  She 
dMreibre  went  willin^y  to  the  ancient  seat,  end 
ftr  some  years  studied  housewifer^r  under  Mr. 
Bitiy*a  mother,  with  so  much  assiduity,  that  the 
oU  lady,  when  she  died,  bequeathed  ner  a  cau- 
dlo-cun,  a  soup-diah,  two  beakers,  and  a  chest 
of  tabb  Bmu  span  by  heiaelC 


Mr.  Busy,  finding  the  ccnnomici.!  qualities  of 
his  lady,  resigned  his  affairs  wholly  into  her 
hands,  and  devoted  liis  life  to  his  pointers  and 
his  hounds.  He  never  visited  his  estates,  but  to 
destroy  the  partridges  or  foxes  ;  and  odcn  com- 
mitted such  devastations  in  the  range  of  pleasure, 
that  some  of  his  tenants  refused  to  hold  their 
lands  at  the  usual  rent-  Their  landlady  per- 
suaded them  to  be  satisfied,  and  entreated  her 
husband  to  dismiss  his  dogs,  with  many  exact 
calculations  of  the  ale  drank  by  his  companions, 
and  com  consumed  by  his  horses,  and  remon- 
strances against  the  insolence  of  the  huntsman, 
and  the  frauds  of  the  groom.  The  huntsman 
was  too  necossarv  to  his  happiness  to  be  discard- 
ed; and  he  harf  still  continued  to  ravage  his 
own  estate,  had  he  not  caught  a  cold  and  a  fever 
by  shooting  mallards  in  the  fens.  His  fever  was 
followed  iby  a  consumption,  which  in  a  few 
months  brought  him  to  the  grave. 

Mrs.  Busy  was  too  much  an  economist  to  feel 
either  joy  or  sorrow  at  his  death.  She  received 
the  compliments  and  consolations  of  her  neigh- 
bours in  a  dark  room,  out  of  which  she  stole  pri- 
vately every  night  and  morning  to  see  the  cows 
milked  ;  and,  afler  a  few  days,  declared  that  she 
thought  a  widow  might  employ  herself  better 
than  in  nursing  grief:  and  that,  for  her  part,  she 
was  revived  that  the  fortunes  of  her  children 
should  not  be  impaired  by  her  neglect. 

She  therefore  immediately  applied  herself  to 
the  reformation  of  abuses.  She  gave  away  the 
dogs,  discliarrrpd  the  ser\'ants  of  tne  kennel'  and 
stable,  and  Bcnl  the  horses  to  the  next  fair,  but 
rated  at  s.^  high  a  price  that  they  returned  un- 
sold. She  was  resolved  to  have  nothing  idle 
about  her,  and  ordered  them  to  be  employed  in 
common  dmdgery.  They  lost  their  sleekness 
and  grace,  and  were  soon  purchased  at  half  the 
value. 

She  soon  disencumbered  herself  from  her 
weeds,  and  put  on  a  ridinn-hood,  a  coarse  apron, 
and  short  petticoats,  and  has  turned  a  large 
manor  into  a  farm,  of  which  she  lakes  the  ma- 
nagement wholly  upon  herself.  She  rises  before 
the  sun  to  order  the  horses  to  their  gecrs,  and 
sees  them  well  nibbed  down  at  their  return  from 
work  ;  she  attends  the  dairy  morning  and  even- 
ing, and  watchen  when  a  calf  falls  that  it  maybe 
carefully  nursed;  she  walks  out  among  the 
sheep  at  noon,  counts  the  lambs,  and  obser\'es 
the  fences,  and  where  she  finds  a  gap,  stops  it 
with  a  bush  till  it  can  be  better  mended.  In  hap- 
vest  she  rides  a-rteld  in  the  wagon,  and  is  very 
liberal  of  her  ale  from  a  wooden  bottle.  At  her 
leisure  hours  she  looks  goose  eggs,  airs  the  wool 
room,  and  turns  the  cheese. 

When  respect  or  curiosity  brings  visitants  to 
her  house,  she  entertains  them  with  prognostics 
of  a  scarcity  of  wheat,  or  a  rot  amon^  the  sheep, 
and  always  thinks  herself  prinleged  to  dismiss 
them  when  she  is  to  sec  the  hogs  fed,  or  to  count 
herpoultry  on  the  roost 

The  only  things  neglected  about  her  are  her 
children,  whom  she  has  taught  nothing  but  the 
lowest  household  duties.  In  my  last  visit  I  met 
Vliss  Busy  carrying  grains  to  a  sick  cow,  and 
was  entertained  with  the  accomplishments  of 
her  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  such  early  maturity, 
that,  though  he  is  only  sixteen,  she  can  trust  him 
to  sell  com  in  the  market  Her  younger  daugh- 
ter, who  ifl  eminent  for  her  beauty,  though  aome- 
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what  tanned  in  making  hmy,  was  busy  in  pouring 
udt  ale  to  llic  ploughmen,  that  every  one  might 
have  an  equal  share. 

I  could  not  but  look  with  pity  on  this  young 
family,  doomed,  by  the  absuru  prudence  of  their 
niuihcr,  to  ignorance  and  meanness ;  but,  when 
1  recommended  a  more  elegant  education,  was 
answered,  that  she  never  saw  bookish  or  finical 
people  grow  rich,  and  that  she  was  sood  for  no- 
tiuag  herself  till  she  had  forgotten  ue  nicety  of 
Vie  boarding-school. 

I  am  yours,  ice 

BUCOLUS. 


No.  139.]      Tuesday,  Jult  16, 1751 
Sit  quod  vi$  timpUx  dHMUuat  et 

Let  every  piece  be  simple  and  be  one. 

It  is  required  by  Aristotle  to  the  perfection  of  a 
tragedy,  and  is  equally  necessary  to  every  other 
speeics  of  regular  composilion,  that  it  should 
have  a  bejorinninp,  a  middle;  and  an  end.  "  The 
beginning?,"  says  he,  '*  is  that  which  has  notbinff 
necessarily  previous,  but  to  which  that  which 
follows  is  naturally  consequent ;  the  end,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  which  by  necessity,  or  at  least 
according  to  the  common  course  ot  things,  suc- 
ceeds something  else,  but  which  implies  nothing 
consiemient  to  itself;  the  middle  is  connected  on 
one  side  to  something  that  naturally  goes  before, 
and  on  the  otlier  to  something  that  naturally  fol- 
lows it." 

Such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critic, 
for  the  disposition  of  the  ditTcrent  parts  of  a  well- 
constituteu  fable.  It  must  begin,  where  it  may 
be  made  intelligible  without  mtroduction;  and 
end,  where  the  mind  is  let\  in  repose,  without 
expectation  of  any  farther  event.  The  interme- 
diate passages  must  join  the  last  effect  to  the 
first  cause,  by  a  regular  and  unbroken  concate- 
nation; nothing  must  be  therefore  inserted 
which  does  riot  apparently  arise  from  something 
foregoing,  and  properly  make  way  for  something 
that  succeeds  it. 

This  precept  is  to  be  understood  in  its  rigour 
only  with  respect  to  great  and  essential  events, 
ana  cannot  be  extended  in  the  same  force  to  mi- 
nuter circumstances  and  arbitrary  decorations, 
wliich  yet  arc  more  happy,  as  they  contribute 
more  to  the  main  design ;  for  it  is  always  a  proof 
of  extensive  thought  and  accurate  circumspec- 
tion, to  promote  various  purposes  by  the  same 
act ;  and  tlic  idea  of  an  ornament  admits  use, 
though  it  seems  to  exclude  necessity. 

Wlioever  purposes,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Mil- 
ton, to  build  the  lofty  rhyme^  must  acquaint  him- 
self with  this  law  of  poetical  architecture,  and 
take  care  lliat  his  edifice  be  solid  as  well  as  beau- 
tiful ;  that  nothing  stand  single  or  independent, 
so  as  that  it  may  be  taken  away  without  injuring 
the  rest ;  but  that,  from  the  foundation  to  the 
pinnacles,  one  part  rest  firm  upon  another. 

This  regular  and  consequential  distribution  is, 
among  common  authors,  frequently  neglected  ; 
but  the  failures.of  those,  whose  example  can  have 
no  influence,  may  be  safely  overlooked,  nor  is  it 
of  much  use  to  recall  obscure  and  unregarded 
names  to  memory  for  the  sake  of  sporting  with 
their  infamy.  But  if  there  is  any  writer  whose 
genius  can  embellish  impropriety,  and  whose 


authority  can  make  error  yenerable,  hie  woiks 
are  the  proper  obiects  of  critical  inquisition.  To 
expunge  faults  where  there  are  no  excellencee^  ie 
a  task  equally  useless  with  that  of  the  chemiety 
who  employs  the  arts  of  separation  and  refine- 
ment upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  metal  is 
contained  to  reward  his  preparations. 

The  tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes  has  been 
celebrated  astlie  secpnd  work  of  the  great  author 
of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  and  opposed,  with  all  the , 
confidence  of  triumph,  to  the  dramatic  perform- 
ances  of  other  nations.  It  contains  indeed  jost 
sentiments,  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  oracles  of 
piety,  and  many  passages  written  with  the  an- 
cient spirit  of  choral  poetry,  in  which  there  is  a 
just  and  pleasing  mixture  of  Seneca's  moral  de- 
clamation, with  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the 
Greek  writers.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  exam- 
ination, whether  a  performance  thus  illuminated 
with  genius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  com- 
posed accordinj^  to  the  indispensable  laws  of 
Aristotelian  criticism :  and,  omitting  at  present 
all  otlier  considerations,  whether  it  exhibits  a 
bocinning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  tad 
proper,  opening  with  a  graceful  abruptness,  and 
proceeding  naturally  to  a  mournful  recital  of 
facts  necessary  to  be  known. 

Sanuon.  A  little  onward  lend  thy  fuldlnf  haad 
To  those  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on  { 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  and  thadvf 
There  I  am  wont  to  lit  when  any  chance 
Relieves  me  lh»ni  my  task  of  servile  toil, 
Duily  in  the  common  prison  else  eigoin*d  me^— 
— O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  heaven  foreCeld 
Twice  by  an  anrel  l— 

—Why  was  mybreedinf  order'd  aad  preecribed. 
As  of  a  person  sepai^e  to  God, 
Design'd  fur  freat  exploiu ;  if  I  must  die 
Botray'd,  capiived,  and  both  my  eyes  put  cot 
— Whom  have  I  to  complain  of  but  myself) 
Who  this  high  rift  of  strength,  eommitted  to  ne^ 
In  what  part  lodf'd,  how  easily  bereA  me 
Under  tlie  seat  of  silence  could  not  keep^ 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it. 

His  soliloqdy  is  interrupted  by  a  chorus  or  coi» 
pany  of  men  of  his  own  tribe,  who  condole  hb 
miseries,  extenuate  his  fault,  and  conclude  witb 
a  solemn  vindication  of  Divine  justice.  So  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  act  there  is  no  de- 
sign laid,  no  discovery  made,  nor  any  dispositioD 
formed  towards  the  subsequent  event 

In  the  second  act,  Manoah,  the  father  of  Sam- 
son, comes  to  seek  his  son,  and,  being  shown 
him  by  the  chorus,  breaks  out  into  lamentationa 
of  his  misery,  and  comparisons  of  his  present 
with  his  former  state,  representing  to  hun  tho 
ignominy  which  his  reli|non  suffers,  by  the  festi- 
val this  day  celebrated  in  honour  of  Dagon,  lo 
whom  the  idolaters  ascribed  his  overthrow. 

Tboo  bear'aC 
Enourh,  smd  more,  the  burden  of  that  fluilt{ 
Bitterly  hast  thou  paid  and  still  art  payfaif 
That  rifid  score.    A  worse  thinf  yet  reouias  t 
This  day  the  Philistines  a  popular  feast 
Here  celebrate  in  Gaxa ;  and  procbda 
Great  pomp  and  sacrifice,  and  praises  load 
To  Dafon,  as  their  god,  who  hath  deliver'd 
Thee,  damson,  bound  and  bUad,  into  tlmir  li 
Them  out  of  thine,  who  slew'st  them  many  a 


Samson,  touched  with  this  re|>roach,  makes  ft 
reply  equally  penitential  and  pious,  which  fab 
father  considers  as  the  efiurion  of  prophekie  f  ~~ 
fidence. 
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God,  be  wan, 
Will  -ul  conoire  or  linear  thus  proTokadf 
But  will  mc'ue  mid  hi*  great  name  akaert : 
Dufott  lauNi  vtoup,  and  ahall  ere  loay  receive 
Mucli  a  liiccoiiifit.  an  ah«l(  quite  de»)MMl  him 
Of  all  tbeee  biMuied  irophiea  woo  ou  me. 
Mtmomk.  W'ixh  caiuc  tliii  hope  relievea  thee,  and  theafl 
words 
I  aa  a  prophecy  receive;  for  God, 
NoUiijif  mure  certain,  wiU  not  loiif  defer, 
To  viiiuicate  the  glory  of  hi*  name. 

This  part  of  the  dialogue,  as  it  might  tend  to 
aniinate  or  exasperate  ISainson,  cannot,  I  think, 
be  censured  as  wholly  superfluous ;  but  the  suc- 
ceeding dispute,  in  which  Samson  contends  to 
die,  and  winch  his -father  breaks  o^  Uiat  he  may 
go  to  solicit  his  release,  is  only  valuable  for  its 
own  beauties,  aqd  has  no  tendency  to  introduce 
any  thing  that  follows  it. 

The  next  event  of  the  drama  is  the  arrival  of 
Delilah,  with  all  her  graces,  artifices,  and  allure- 
ments. This  produces  a  dialogue,  in  a  scry  hich 
degree  elegant  and  instruclive,  from  wliich  she 
retires,  after  she  has  exhausted  her  persuasions, 
and  is  no  more  seen  nor  heard  of;  nor  has  her 
visit  any  effect  but  that  of  raising  tlie  character 
of  Samson. 

In  the  fourth  act  enters  Harapha,  the  giant  of 
Gath,  whose  name  had  never  been  mentioned 
before,  and  who  has  now  no  other  motive  of  com- 
ing than  to  see  the  man  whose  strength  and  ac- 
tions are  so  loudly  celebrated : 

Haraph, ^Mnch  I  have  heard 

or  thy  prudifioos  might,  and  feats  perforin*d 
Incredible  to  me ;  in  Ihia  diapleaaed 
That  I  waa  never  preaent  in  the  pUce 
Of  thoM  encountera,  where  we  might  have  Cried 
Each  otber'a  force  In  camp  or  listed  llelda : 
And  now  am  come  toaee  of  whom  such  noiae 
Huth  walked  about,  and  each  limb  to  survey, 
If  thy  appearaace  answer  load  report. 

Samson  challenges  him  to  the  combat;  and,  af> 
ter  an  interchange  of  reproaches,  elevated  by  re- 
peated defiance  on  one  side,  and  embittered  by 
contemptuous  insults  on  the  other,  Harapha  re- 
tires ;  we  then  hear  it  determined,  by  Samson 
and  the  chorus,  that  no  consequence  good  or  bad 
will  proceed  from  their  mtervidw : 

Ck»r%t.  He  win  directly  to  the  lords,  I  Aar, 
And  with  malidous  counsel  stir  them  vp 
Some  way  or  other  farther  to  afflict  thee. 

8mm§,  He  must  allege  aome  cause,  and  ollived  fg ht 
Will  not  dare  mention,  lest  a  question  rise. 
Whether  he  durst  accept  the  offer  or  not ; 
And  that  he  durat  not,  plain  enough  appear'cL 

At  last,  in  the  fifth  act,  appears  a  messenger 
from  the  lords,  assembled  at  the  festival  of  Da- 
gon,  with  a  summons  by  which  Samson  ia  re- 
quired to  come  and  entertain  them  with  some 
proof  of  his  strength.  Samson,  after  a  short 
expostulation,  dismisses  him  with  a  firm  and 
resolute  refusal ;  but,  during  the  absence  of  the 
messenger,  having  awhile  defended  the  propriety 
of  his  conduct,  he  at  last  declares  himself  moved 
by  a  secret  impulse  to  comply,  and  utters  some 
dark  presages  of  a  great  event  to  be  brought  to 
pass  by  his  agency,  under  the  direction  of  Pro- 
lidenoe. 

taM.  Be  of  good  courage  { I  begin  to  feel 
>SBH  rouaiag  motions  in  me,  which  dispoae 
To  something  extraordinary  my  thoughts. 
I  with  this  messenger  will  go  along. 
Nothing  to  do,  be  sure^that  may  UisboBoor 


Our  law.  or  stain  ny  vow  of  If  axarita. 
H  there  be  ought  of  presace  in  the  mind, 
This  day  will  be  remarkable  in  my  life. 
By  sooM  great  act,  or  of  my  days  the  lasb 

While  Samson  is  conducted  off  by  the  i 
ffer,  his  father  returns  with  hopes  of  success  in 
his  solicitation,  upon  which  be  confers  with  the 
chorus  till  their  dialogue  is  interrupted,  first  by  a 
shout  of  triumph,  ana  afterwards  by  screams  of 
horror  and  agonv.  As  they  stand  deliberating 
where  they  shall  be  secure,  a  man  who  had 
been  present  at  the  show  enten,  and  relates  how 
Samson,  having  prevailed  on  his  guide  to  suffer 
him  to  lean  agamst  the  main  pillars  of  the  thea 
trical  edifice,  tore  down  the  roof  upon  the  spec 
tators  and  himself. 

Thoee  two  massy  pOlars, 

With  horrible  conAisioo,  to  aJMl  fro 
He  tugg'd,  he  shook,  till  down  they  came,  and  drew 
The  whole  roof  after  them,  with  burst  of  thunder, 
Upon  the  heads  of  all  who  sat  beneath. 

Samson,  with  these  immixL  inevitably 

PnlI'd  down  the  same  destmetioa  on  nimseUl 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  just  and  regular  catas- 
trophe, and  the  poem,  therefore,  has  a  beginning 
and  an  end  which  Aristotle  himself  could  not 
have  disapproved ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  to 
want  a  middle,  since  nothing  passes  between  the 
first  act  and  the  last,  that  either  hastens  or  delays 
the  death  of  Samson.  The  whole  drama,  if  its 
superfluities  were  cut  of,  would  scarcely  fill  a 
single  act ;  yet  this  is  the  tragedy  which  igno 
ranee  has  atunired,  and  bigotry  appUuded. 
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Qiiis  tmm  Lucili  JtMtm  tmefUut, 

XJt  turn  kme  Jktetmr  f  BOB. 

What  doling  bigot,  to  his  favha  ao  bliad, 
Aa  not  to  grant  me  this,  can  Milton  iad  t 

[t  is  conunon,  says  Bacon,  to  desire  the  end 
without  enduring  the  means.  Every  member  of 
society  feels  and  acknowledges  the  necessity  of 
detecting  crimes ;  yet  scarce  any  degree  of  virtue 
or  reputation  is  able  to  secure  an  informer  from 
pubhc  hatred.  The  learned  world  has  lidways 
admitted  the  usefulness  of  critical  disquisitions, 
yet  he  that  attempts  to  show,  however  modestly, 
the  failures  of  a  celebrated  writer,  shall  surely 
irritate  his  admirers,  and  incur  the  imputation  of 
envy,  captiousness  and  malignity. 

With  this  danger  full  in  my  view,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  examine  the  sentiments  of  Milton's  tra- 
gedy, which,  though  much  less  liable  to  censure 
Uian  the  disposition  of  his  plan,  are,  like  those  of 
other  writers,  sometimes  exposed  to  just  excep- 
tions for  want  of  care,  or  want  of  discernment 

Sentiments  are  proper  and  improper  as  they 
consist  more  or  less  with  the  character  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  person  to  whom  they  are  at- 
tributed, with  the  rules  of  the  composition  in 
which  they  are  found,  or  with  the  settled  and  un- 
alterable nature  of  things. 

It  is  common  among  the  tragic  poets  to  intro- 
duce their  persons  alluding  to  events  or  opinions, 
of  which  they  could  not  possibly  have  any  know- 
ledge. The  barbarians  of  remote  or  newly-dis- 
covered re^ons  often  display  their  skill  in  Euro- 
pean learning.    The  god  otlove  is  mentioned  is 
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Tamerlane  with  all  tho  familiarity  of  a  Roman 
epigrammatist;  and  a  late  writ^T  has  nut  Har- 
vey's doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  into 
the  mouth  of  a  Turkish  statesman,  who  Jiv(>d 
near  two  centuries  before  it  was  known  even  to 
philosophers  or  anatomists. 

Miiton*s  learning,  which  acquainted  him  with 
the  manners  of  the  ancient  eastern  nations,  and 
his  invention,  which  required  no  assistance  from 
the  common  cant  of  poetry,  have  preserved  him 
from  frequent  outmges  of  local  or  chronological 
propriety.  Yet  he  has  mentioned  Chalybean 
steel,  of  which  it  is  not  very  likely  that  his  chorus 
should  have  heard,  and  has  ma(fc  Alp  the  gene- 
ral name  of  a  mountain,  in  a  region  where  the 
Alps  could  scarcely  be  known : 

No  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage, 

Nor  breath  of  couliof  air  from  soowy  Alp. 

He  has  taught  Samson  the  tales  of  Circe,  and 
the  Syrenes,  at  which  he  apparently  hints  in  his 
colloquy  with  Delilah : 

[  know  thj  trains. 


Tho*  dearly  to  my  cost,  thy  gins  nnd  toils ; 
Thy  fnh*  enekmnted  cup  and  warbling  ckarmt. 
No  more  ou  me  have  power. 

But  the  ffrossest  error  of  this  kind  is  the  so- 
lemn introduction  of  the  phcsnix  in  the  last 
scene;  which  is  faulty,  not  only  as  it  is  incon- 
gruous to  the  personage  to  whom  it  is  ascribed, 
but  as  it  is  so  evidently  contrary  to  reason  and 
nature,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  mentioned  but 
as  a  fable  in  any  serious  poem : 

Virtue  giv'n  for  lost, 

Deprest,  and  overthrown,  as  seeiu'd 
Like  that  self-b«*f  otten  bird 
In  the  Arabian  woods  emiMMt 
That  no  second  knows,  nortiiird, 
And  lay  rre  while  a  holocaust; 
From  out  our  ashy  womb  now  teem'd 
Revives,  rellourishef,  then  vigorous  most 
When  most  inactive  def  m*d. 
And  tho'  her  body  die,  h»ir  fame  survives, 
A  secular  bird  ages  of  lives. 

Another  species  of  impropriety  is  the  nnsnita- 
bleness  of  thoughts  to  the  general  character  of 
the  poem.  The  seriousness  and  solemnity,  of 
tragedy  necessarily  r^rjcct  all  pointed  orepipram- 
matical  expressions,  all  remote  conceits  and  op- 
position of  ideas.  Samson^s  complaint  is  there- 
lore  too  elaborate  to  be  natural : 

As  in  the  land  of  darkness,  yet  in  light. 

To  live  a  life  half  dead,  a  living  death, 

And  bury'd;  but,  O yet  more  miserable! 

My  .'elf  my  sepulchre,  a  moving  grave ! 

Bury'd,  vpc  not  exempt, 

By  privilege  of  death  nnd  burial, 

From  wuru  of  other  evili,  pains  and  wrongs. 

All  allusions  to  low  and  trivial  objects,  with 
which  contempt  is  usually  associated,  are  doubt- 
less unsuitable  to  a  species  of  composition  which 
ought  to  be  always  awful  though  not  always 
magnificent  The  remark  theretbre  of  the  cho- 
rus on  good  and  bad  news  seems  to  want  ele- 
Tation: 

Mancck.  A  little  staj  will  bring  some  notice  hither. 
Char.  Of  good  or  bad  an  great,  «f  bad  the  sooner ; 
For  evil  news  rUtspottt  while  good  news  baiu. 

But  of  all  meanness,  that  has  least  to  plead 
whidi  if  pfoduoed  by  oMm  ^pwbcl  eonottti, 

tc 


which,  depending  only  upon  sounds,  lose  their 
existence  hy  the  change  of  a  syllable.  Of  this 
kind,  is  the  following  dialogue : 

Chor.  But  hnd  we  best  retire?  I  sec  a  storai. 

Sams.  Fair  dnys  huve  jofk  contructed  wind  and  rain. 

Chor.  But  this  another  kind  of  temjiest  brings. 

Sam0.  De  \e»*  abbtruse,  my  riddliug  days  are  pest. 

Chor.  lAMik  now  for  uo  enchanting  voice,  nor  rear 
The  bait  of  htmied  words  ;  a  rougher  tongue 
Draws  hithrrward,  1  know  him  by  his  stride, 
The  giant  Harapha. 

And  yet  more  despicable  are  tlie  lines  in  which 
MunoaK's  paternal  kindness  is  commended  by 
the  chorus: 

Fathers  are  wont  to  ley  up  for  their  ioiu. 
Thou  for  thy  son  are  l>ent  to  toy  ont  oQ  }*^— 

Samson*8  complaint  of  the  inconveniences  of 
imprisonment  is  not  wholly  without  verbal 
quaintncss : 

1,  a  prisoner  chained,  scarce  fhsely  dranr 

The  air,  imprisou'd  alsu,  close  and  damp. 

From  the  sentiments  we  may  properly  descend 
to  the  consideration  of  the  language,  which,  in 
imitation  of  the  ancients,  is  through  the  whole 
dialogue  remarkably  simple  and  unadorned,  sel- 
dom heightened  by  e'pithets,  or  varied  by  figures; 
yet  sometimes  metaphors  find  admission,  eren 
where  their  consistency  is  not  accurately  pre- 
served. Thus  Samson  confounds  loquaci^irith 
a  shipwreck : 

How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  heed. 
Who,  like  vl  f ooMah  pilot,  bwt  shipwreck' d 
My  vtttel  trusted  to  mo  from  above. 
Gloriously  rigg'd ;  and  for  a  word,  a  tear, 
Fool,  have  ditmlg^d  the  teeret  g^ft  of  Qoi 
To  a  deceitful  woman ! 

And  the  chorus  talks  of  adding  fuel  to  flame  in  a 
report : 

He's  gone,  and  who  knows  how  he  may  rtport 
Thy  words,  by  adding  fiitl  to  t)ujlmm»  t 

The  versification  is  in  the  dialogue  mueh  more 
smooth  and  harmonious  than  in  the  parts  allotted 
to  the  chorus,  which  are  of\en  so  harsh  and  die- 
sonant,  as  scarce  to  preserve,  whether  the  fmee 
end  with  or  without  rhymes,  any  appearance  of 
metrical  regularity : 

Or  do  my  eyes  misrepresent  9  Can  tfiis  behe, 
Thiithert  ir,  that  reuown'd, 
IrroAiKtible  Snnwon  ;  whom  nnamed 
No  strnngtli  of  man,  or  fiercest  wikl 

witlulaiid ; 
Who  toro  the  lion,  as  the  lion  tears  the  kid  1         ■ 

Since  I  have  thus  pointed  out  the  faults  of 
Milton,  critical  integrity  requires  that  I  should 
endeavour  to  display  his  excellences,  though 
they  will  not  easily  he  discovered  in  short  quo- 
tations, because  they  consist  in  the  justness  of 
(lifHise  reasonings,  or  in  the  contexture  and  me« 
thod  of  continued  dialogues;  tliis  play  having 
le  of  those  descriptions,  similes^  or  splendid 
sentences,  with  which  other  tragedies  are  so  la^ 
vishly  adorned. 

Yet  some  passages  may  be  selected  whieh 
seem  to  deserve  particular  notice,  either  as  con- 
taining sentiments  of  passion,  renresentataons  of 
life,  precepts  of  conduct,  or  sallies  of  imegina>. 
tioa.    Itiiiiotetsjtogiv»aittoa|«ri 
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Iitkm  of  the  wmrinesB  of  despondency,  tiwn  in 
the  wofdi  of  Samson  to  hb  father  : 

I  feal  IB7  fanUl  ■piriu  droop, 
Mj  hopet  all  lat}  Bature  within  me  aoent 
!■  tn  ker  fbncdona  wearjr  of  Iwrwlf ; 
Mj  race  of  ftoiy  ran,  aad  raco  of  ihame } 
A.idl  ahall  tbortljr  bo  with  them  that  rost. 

The  reply  of  Samson  tn  the  flattering  Delilah 
aflofdi  a  just  and  striking  descripfion  of  th" 
itratagems  and  allurements  of  feminine  hypo- 

■  >      Thaao  are  thy  wont'><l  arta, 
1m  aru  of  erery  woman  fabn  like  thee, 
T»  hroak  all  (kKh,  all  row«,  dwirn,  betray, 
TVb  mt  ropaatant  to  mbmit  b-«eeeh, 
And  roooacilmnnnt  more  wHh  fetffn*d  renwrae, 
CofofeM  and  proraiae  wooderM  in  her  ebango ; 
Not  tralf  penitentf  bat  chief  to  trj 
Kvr  iMabaad,  br»w  fhr  nrf  M  hia  patienea  bear*, 
Bia  Tirtae  or  weakn<!aa  which  way  to  naa^il ; 
Then  with  more  eautioaa  and  ia«tract«d  akill 
Afftia  traaafraaaas  and  afaia  aubmita. 


When  Samson  has  r?fuMKl  to  mako  himnelf  a. 
•pactade  at  the  feast  of  Dason,  he  first  justifieii 
hw  behaviour  to  the  chorus,  who  charge  him  with 
having  tenred  the  Philistines,  by  a  very  just  di-^ 
tioction;  and  thei  destroys  the  common  excnsf^ 
of  cowardice  and  servility,  which  always  con- 
Ibund  temptation  with  compulsion  : 

eUr,  Tet  with  thy  atrenfththoa  aenm«t  the  PhiUatinc*. 

'gbma.  Not  In  their  idol  wori4iip,  hot  by  labour 
Huaaat  and  lawfnl,  to  deaerve  my  f  lod 
Of  thoao  wh<i  have  me  la  their  eiTil  pow#»r. 

Ok»r.  Whert  tha  heart  joiaa  not,  outward  acta  daflle 
■oC 

8mm».  Whora  outward  force  eonatraina,.tlie  aaDtaaee 


■■I  who  eoMlraiaa  me  to  the  taaiple  of  Dafoo, 
NoC  draffflnf )  the  PhiHatina  Inrda  command. 
Coamaada  are  no  reatraints.    If  1  obey  them, 
I  da  it  f^oaly,  TantMnf  to  diapleaa^ 
Ocid  for  llM  fhar  of  mm,  and  man  prefer, 
■at  God  behind. 

The  eomplaint  of  blindness  which  Samson 
IMors  out  at  the  beiinning  of  the  tragedy  t» 
•qiially  addressed  to  the  passions  and  the  fancy. 
The  entimeration  of  hia  miseries  is  succcrdod  hv 
a  very  pleasing  train  of  poetical  images,  and  con- 
dadod  by  such  expostulations  anfi  wishes,  a^ 
loasoa  tno often  submits  to  learn  from  despair: 

O  flrat  emtftd  betm,  and  tho*i  frcat  wnrd 
Lm  Chora  be  lifht,  and  lif*it  waaovnr  all ; 
Why  vn  I  thua  b<»reiTad  thy  prima  decree  t 
The  aan  to  aM  ia  dark. 


When  ah"!  dna'^na  the  nifht. 

Rid  in  her  vaeait  iat<»rlBnar  art, 

Since  light  ao  ntr.nntk'r  ia  to  life. 

And  aim  Mt  Un  itaelf;  if  U  bo  true. 

Thai  lif  hi  ia  in  the  aool. 

She  all  m  every  p«rt ;  why  waa  the  alrkt 

Tn  anch  a  lander  btll  aa  tSt  eye  eonaned, 

■•  obrioua  and  an  a  «fv  to  Im  ^uench*d, 

Aad  noc  aa  feallaf ,  throuf  H  all  parte  diflbaed 

IWt  aka  may  look  at  will  throurh  vvery  para  9 


8«eh  are  the  ftmlta  and  such  the  beauties  of 
Salmon  Aooiiistea,  which  I  have  shown  with  no 
other  pnrposs  than  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
IpM  eritieism.  The  everlasting  verdure  of  Mit- 
ton's  lanrala  haa  nothing  to  fear  from  the  blasts  nf 
miiifnitf ;  nor  can  my  attempt  pro'luce  anv 
•dwr  idbat,  than  to  ■fiMoglhaB  thfir  fkip^la  by 
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if iloHafua,  fmncn  am  pwmdere,  9irtu§.       WTAt, 
Qreatnoaawith  eaee,  aud  fay  aeverity. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
PoLiTiciANH  have  long  observed  that  the  greateal 
events  may  be  oflen  traced  back  to  5f  »nder  caua> 
es.  Petty  competition  or  cas^pl  friendship,  th» 
prudence  of  a  slave,  or  the  garrality  of  a  woman^ 
have  hindered  or  promoted  the  most  impovttnl 
schemes,  and  hastened  or  retarded  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires. 

Whoever  shall  revi'^w  his  life  will  gene«iiny 
find  that  the  whole  tenor  of  his  cond'ictlias  been 
detennin*^  by  some  arcident  of  no  apparent  mo- 
ment, or  by  a  combination  of  inconsiderable  cir* 
cumstancps,  aotin?  when  his  imainnation  was 
unoccupied,  an'l  hi«  judgmmt  unsettled;  and 
that  his  principles  and  actions  have  taken  their 
colotir  from  sornc  secret  infusion,  mingled  with- 
out Je^irn  in  the  current  of  his  ideas.  The  d^ 
wires  that  predominate  in  our  hearts  are  instilled 
by  imperceptible  comm'mications  at  the  time 
when  we  look  upon  the  various  sceiMp  of  the 
world,  and  the  different  employments  of  men, 
with  the  neutrality  of  inexperience;  and^  we 
come  forth  from  the  nursery  or  the  school,  inva- 
riably destined  to  the  pursuit  of  great  acquisi- 
tions, or  pett v  accomplishments. 

Soch  was  the  impulse  by  which  T  have  been 
kept  in  motion  from  mv  eaHiest  jrears.  T  was 
bom  to  an  inhi^ritance  which  save  my  childhooc 
a  claim  to  distinction  and  cai-e^sfv,  and  was  ac- 
customed to  hear  applauses  lK*fbre  they  hac 
much  influence  on  my  thoueht?.  The  first  praise 
of  which  1  remember  mvnelf  sensible  was  mat  of 
good-humour,  which,  whether  1  deserved  it  or  not 
when  it.  wa**  be^owed,  1  have  «inre  mide  it  my 
whole  business  to  propa<jate  and  maintain. 

When  I  was  s«nt  to  school,  th**  arny^tv  of  my 
look,  and  the  liveliness  of  mv  loqiiitcitv,  soon 
gained  me  a'lmis^ion  to  hearts  not  yet  foTtifi*»d 
aeainst  affection  bv  artifirf»  or  inter -^t.  I  wap 
entrusted  with  ever\'  f»tr8tao»m,  and  a^^oHafed 
in  every  sport. ;  my  comoaav  frave  alicritv  to  a 
frolic  and  gladness  to  a  holi-Inv.  I  was  indeec 
so  much  employed  in  adj  tntinir  or  exectitin? 
schem<M  of  diversion,  that  I  had  no  leisure  for  my 
tasks,  but  was  f'lrnish'nl  with  exerns'^  and  i-^- 
structed  in  my  leaaon*  by  S'>m'»  kind  patron  of 
the  hiirher  classes.  Mv  master  not  susn«yrtine 
my  deficiencv,  or  unwilling  to  d<*tert  what  his 
kindness  would  not  pnnish  nor  his  impartialitv 
excu«»ft,  allowed  m'  to  escap*^  with  a  s^i'dit  ex- 
amination, laiiffhed  at  the  pertne^s  of  mv  igno- 
rance and  thespHghtlinessofmvabsurlitif^s  and 
co'ild  not  (brh-ar  to  show  that  he  reipird-^  me 
with  such  tenderness  as  genius  and  learning  can 
seldom  excite. 

Prom  school  T  was  dismissed  to  the  nniverrfT, 
where  1  soon  drew  uoon  me  the  notice  of  th* 
yonneer  students,  and  wa«<  the  constant  partner 
of  their  moTiing  walks  and  evninir  compMa- 
tions.  I  was  notind-M  mu'*h  oebbratel  fo-lif*- 
rature.  but  wa«  lookei  on  w*th  indiljcence  aa  a 
man  of  parts.  «ho  want-d  nothing  hut  th**  dnl- 
nees  of  a  scholar,  and  mi^V  b«'x>m«  emment 
wbanavar  he  should  cond/>s?en'l  to  labour  and 
Mj  tutor  a  whSe  repiotchad  nt  wish 
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negligence,  and  repreaied  my  mIUm  with  fuper- 
cilious  {gravity :  yet  hafhiip  natural  good-humour 
lurking;  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  lonff  hold  out 
ai^intt  the  power  of  hilarity,  but  af\er  a  few 
months  began  to  relax  the  musclos  of  disciplina- 
rian moroseness,  received  me  with  smiles  after 
an  elopem'^nt,  and  that  lie  might  not  betray  hi^ 
truft  to  his  fondness,  was  content  to  spare  my 
diligence  by  increasing  his  own. 

Thus  I  continued  to  dissipate  the  gloom  of  col- 
leglite  austerityt  to  waste  my  own  life  in  idle- 
nes%  and  lure  others  from  their  studies,  till  the 
happy  hour  arriTed  when  I  was  8f*nt  to  London. 
I  soon  discovered  the  town  to  be  the  propnr  ele- 
ment pf  youth  and  gavtrty,  and  was  quickly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  wit  by  the  ladies,  a  apeciea  of 
beings  only  heard  of  at  the  universitr,  whom  I 
had  no  sooner  the  happiness  of  approachine  than 
I  devoted  all  my  faculties  to  the  ambition  of 
pleasing  th'^m. 

A  wit,  Mr.  Rambler,  in  the  dialect  of  ladi<Hi.  is 
not  alwavs  a  man  who  by  the  action  of  a  visfor- 
ous  fancv  upon  comprehensive  knowledge  brines 
distant  ideas  unexpectedly  together,  who  by  some 
p'»curtar  ac«iteT*ss  discovers  resemblances  in 
objects  dissimilar  to  comntion  eves,  or,  bv  mixinir 
het<*rogeneous  notions,  dazzles  the  attention  with 
sudden  scintillations  of  conceit,  A  lady's  wit  is 
a  man  who  can  make  ladies  laue\  to  which, 
howevf'r  easy  it  mav  seem,  many  gifts  of  nature 
and  attainments  of  art  must  commonly  concur. 
He  that  hopes  to  be  received  as  a  wit  in  female 
assemblies  should  have  a  form  neitber  so  amiable 
as  to  strike  with  admiration,  nor  so  coarse  as  to 
raise  disgust  with  an  unde'^tanding  too  feeble 
to  be  dreaded,  and  too  forcible  to  be  despised. 
The  other  parts  of  the  character  are  more  sub- 
ject to  variation :  it  was  formeriy  essential  to  a 
wit,  that  half  his  back  should  be  covered  with  a 
snowy  fleece ;  and  at  a  time  vet  more  remote, 
no  man  was  a  wit  without  his  boots.  In  the 
davs  of  the  "  Spectator"  a  snuflTbox  seems  to  be 
ind'spenaable ;  but  in  my  time  an  embroidered 
coat  WAS  suHlicient  without  any  precise  regular 
tion  of  the  rest  of  his  dress. 

But  wiflfs  and  boots  and  snolTboxes  are  vaiiu 
witho'it  a  perpet'tal  resi)li|fion  tob«  merry,  and 
who  can  always  And  supplies  of  mirth  7  Jnve- 
nal,  indeed,  in  his  comparison  of  the  two  oppo- 
site philosophers,  wonders  only  whence  an  un- 
exhausted fountain  of  tears  coiild  be  discharged ; 
but  had  Juvenal,  with  all  his  spirit,  undertaken 
my  province.  h*»  would  have  found  constant 
gav»ty  *sjuallv  di^cult  to  he  supported.  Con- 
sider, Mr.  Rambl«*r,  and  compassionate  the  con- 
dition of  a  man  who  has  taught  every  company 
to  expert  from  him  a  continual  feast  of  laughter, 
an  uninternitte'l  stream  of  jorularitv.  The  task 
of  everv  other  slave  has  an  end.  Tho  rower  in 
tim*?  reaches  the  port ;  the  lexicographer  at  last 
finds  the  conclnsion  of  his  alphabet ;  only  the 
haol^ss  wit  has  his  labour  alwavs  to  begin ;  th« 
call  for  novelty  is  never  sntis^od,  and  one  jeat 
only  raises  expectation  of  another. 

I  know  that  among  men  of  l<*aming  and  as- 
perity the  retainers  to  the  female  world  a««  not. 
much  recrarded  :  yet  I  eannot  but  hope  that,  if 
you  knew  at  how  dear  a  rat*  our  honours  are 
pnrchased,  yon  wonld  look  is  ith  some  gratula- 
tion  on  our  success,  and  with  some  pitv  on  onr 
misearria?es.  Thin\  on  the  m'seT  of  him  who 
ii  eondemaed  to  cultiytte  bTnuinim  and  mn- 


•ack  yarnity ;  who  if  obligied  toeonCiiine  Matall; 
when  his  meaning  is  spent,  to  raise  merriment 
without  imsges,  to  harass  h's  imagination  Hi 
quest  of  thoughts  which  he  cannot  start,  and  , 
his  memory  in  pursuit  of  narratives  which  Im  y 
cannot  overtake  ;  obsenre  the  eflbrt  with  which 
he  strains  to  conceal  despondency  by  a  smile, 
and  the  distress  in  which  he  sits  while  the  eves 
of  the  company  are  fixed  upon  him  as  their  last 
refuge  from  silence  and  dejection. 

It  were  endless  to  recount  the  shifts  to  which 
I  have  been  reduced,  or  to  enumerate  the  diffbr* 
ent  species  of  artificial  wit.  I  regularly  fre- 
quented coffee-houses,  and  have  often  lived  a 
week  UT>on  an  expression,  of  which  he  who  drop- 
ped it  did  not  know  the  value.  When  fortune 
did  not  favour  myerratie  industry.!  gleaned  jesta 
at  home  from  obsolete  ^rces.  To  collect  wit 
was  indeed  safe,  for  I  consorted  with  none  that 
looked  much  into  books,  but  to  disperse  it  was 
the  difficulty.  A  seeming  negligence  was  oflwi 
useful,  and  I  have  y^ry  successfully  made  a 
reply  not  to  what  the  lady  had  said,  but  to  what 
it  was  convenient  for  me  to  hear ;  for  very  few 
were  so  perversa  as  to  rectify  a  mistake  whi'*h 
had  given  occasion  to  a  burst  of  merriment 
Sometimes  I  drew  the  conversation  up  by  6r^ 
grees  to  a  proper  point,  and  produced  a  conceit 
which  I  had  treasn^rd  up.  like  sportsmen  who 
boast  of  killing  the  foxes  which  they  lodge  in  the 
covert  Eminence  is  however,  in  some  bapyy 
moments,  gained  at  less  expanse;  I  have  w* 
lighf^d  a  whole  circle  at  one  time  with  a  seriea 
of  q*iihhles,  and  made  myself  good  comfMnvat 
another  by  scalding  mv  fingera,  or  mistaking  a 
ladv*s  lap  for  mv  own  chair. 

Tliese  are  artful  deceits  and  ns'*fu1  ezoedients; 
but  expedients  are  st  length  exhausted,  and  de- 
ceits detected.  Time  itself,  among  other  injn- 
ri»»s,  diminisb'^s  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  I  now 
find,  in  mv  fortv-fifth  year,  many  pranks  and 
pleasantries  verv  coldly  received,  which  bad  for- 
meriy filled  a  whole  room  with  jollify  and  accla^ 
mation.  I  am  imder  the  melancholy  necesfliff 
of  supporting  that  character  by  study,  which  T 
gained  by  levity,  having  learned  too  late  that 
(rayety  must  be  recommended  by  higher  qnal^ 
ties,  and  that  mirth  can  never  please  long  bnt  at 
the  efflorescence  of  a  mind  loved  for  it*  l«Ri- 
riance,  but  esteemed  for  its  usefalnesa. 
I  am,  Ice 

Papiuvi. 
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Ka)  Y^  ^«'^'  hirvKn  «cXiftpi«y,  Mi  lAxn 

A  gisst  tSfipH^nl  kere  hit  ffock  nmi«tsia% 
Psr  fVom  the  rest.  mA  aolitary  rviffsi, 
In  ■S'ltnr  thick  of  hArrirf  Aw1«  rseHns*!! 
Anil  fioomv  inisehi«(k  Inhmr  Is  hit  niad. 
A  fbrn  flnnrmoiii !  (kr  nslike  »he  rsoe 
Ofhamaa  birth,  la  tUtnrsor  ia  Awa. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sm, 


Haviwo  been  accustomed  to  retire  annnaTly 
from  the  town,  I  lately  accepted  the  inviration 
of  Eugenio,  who  baa  an  estate  and  seat  in  a  dis- 
tant conntj.    Aa  we  were  nnwilliag  to  Uvm 
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withoiit  improTement,  we  turned  often  from  the 
direct  rcMd  to  please  ourselves  with  the  view  of 
Dftture  or  of  ut ;  we  examined  every  wild  moun- 
taio  and  medicinal  spring,  criticised  every  cdiHce, 
\  *  oontemplated  every  ruin,  and  compared  every 
*  scene  of  action  with  the  narrative*  of  historians. 
By  this  succession  of  amusements  wc  enjoyed 
the  exercise  of  a  journey  without  suffering  the 
fiuigue,  and  had  nothing  to  regret  but  that  by  a 
progress  so  leisurely  and  gentle  wc  mi»sed  the 
adventures  of  a  post-«haise,  and  the  pleasure  of 
alarming  villages  with  the  tumult  of  our  passa^e, 
And  of  disguising  our  insignificancy  by  the  dig- 
nity of  hurry. 

The  first  week  afler  our  arrival  at  Eugenio's 
bouse,  was  passed  in  receiving  visits  from  his 
neighbours,  who  crowded  about  him  with  all  the 
eagerness  of  benevolence ;  come  impatient  to 
learn  the  news  of  the  court  in  town,  that  they 
might  be  qualified  by  authentic  information  to 
dictate  to  the  rural  politicians  on  the  next  bowl- 
ing day ;  others  desirous  of  his  interont  to  accom- 
modate disputes,  or  of  his  advice  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Uieir  fortunes  and  the  marriage  of  their 
children. 

The  civilities  which  he  had  received  were  soon 
to  be  returned ;  and  I  passed  some  time  with 
great  satisfaction  in  roving  through  the  country, 
•and  viewing  the  seats,  ^rdcns,  and  plantations 
which  are  scattered  over  it.  My  pleasure  would 
indeed  have  been  greater  had  I  been  sometimes 
aflowed  to  wander  in  a  park  or  wilderness  alone ; 
bat  to  appear  as  the  fnend  of  Eugcnio  was  an 
bonour  not  to  be  enjoyed  without  6om»  inconve- 
niences ;  so  much  was  every  one  solicitotis  for 
my  regard,  that  I  could  seldom  escape  to  soli- 
tude, or  steal  a  moment  from  the  emulation  of 
complaisance,  and  the  vigilance  of  officiousness. 

In  these  rambles  of  good  neighbourhood,  we 
frequently  passed  by  a  house  of  unusual  magni- 
Ik^nce.  when  I  had  my  curiosity  yet  distracted 
among  many  novelties,  it  did  not  much  attract 
my  o^ervation ;  but  in  a  short  time  I  could  not 
forbear  surveying  it  with  particular  notice  ;  for 
the  length  of  the  wall  which  inclosed  the  gar- 
dens, the  disposition  of  the  shades  that  waved 
over  it,  and  the  canals  of  which  I  could  obtain 
eome  glimpses  through  the  trees  from  our  own 
windows,  gave  me  reason  to  expect  more  gran- 
deur and  oeauty  than  I  had  yet  seen  in  that 
province.  1  therefore  inquired  as  wc  rode  by  it, 
why  we  never,  amongst  our  excursions,  spint  an 
hour  where  there  was  such  an  appearance  of 
•plerwlour  and  affluence  ?  Eusrenio  told  me  that 
the  seat  which  I  so  much  admired  was  com- 
monly called  in  the  countr}'  the  haunted  hauite, 
and  that  no  visits  were  paid  there  by  any  of  the 
gentlemen  whom  I  had  yet  seen.  As  the  haunts 
of  incorporeal  beings  are  cenerally  ruinous,  ne- 
glected and  desolate,  1  easily  conceived  that  there 
was  something  to  be  explained,  and  told  him 
that  I  supposed  it  only  fairy  ground,  on  which 
we  might  venture  by  daylight  without  danger. 
The  danger,  says  he,  is  indeed  only  that  of  ap- 
pearing to  solicit  the  acquaintance  of  a  man, 
with  whom  it  is  not  possible  to  converse  without 
infamy,  and  who  has  driven  from  him,  by  his 
ineolence  or  malignity,  every  human  being  who 
can  live  without  him. 

Oar  eonversation  was  then  accidentally  inter- 
rvpted,  but  my  inquisitive  humour  being  now  in 
attioii|Ceald  net  net  withoot  a  full  aeooont  d 


this  newly-discovered  prodigy.  I  was  soon  in- 
formed that  the  fine  hooae  and  spacious  gardens 
were  haunted  by  squire  Bluster,  of  whom  it  was 
very  easy  to  learn  the  character,  since  nobody 
had  regard  for  him  sufficient  to  hinder  them  from 
telling  whatever  they  could  discover. 

Squire  Bluster  is  descended  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily. The  estate  which  his  ancestors  had  im- 
memorially  {Kissessed  was  much  augmented  by 
Captain  Blusier,  who  served  under  Drake  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  Vusters,  who  were 
before  only  petty  gentlemen,  have  from  that 
time  frequently  represented  the  shire  in  parlia- 
ment, been  chofcn  to  present  addresses,  and 
given  laws  at  hunting-matches  and  races.  They 
were  eminently  hospitable  and  popular,  till  the 
father  of  this  gentleman  died  of  an  election. 
His  lady  went  to  the  grave  soon  after  him,  and 
left  the  heir,  then  only  ten  years  old,  to  the  care 
of  his  grandmother,  who  would  not  suffer  him  to 
be  controlled,  because  she  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him  cry ;  and  never  sent  him  to  school,  because 
she  was  not  able  to  live  without  his  company. 
She  taught  him  however  very  early  to  insoect 
the  steward*s  accounts,  to  dog  the  butler  from 
the  cellar,  and  to  catch  the  servants  at  a  junket; 
so  that  he  was  at  the  age  of  eighteen  a  complete 
master  of  all  the  lower  arts  of  domestic  policy, 
had  often  on  the  road  detected  combinations  be- 
tween the  coachman  and  the  ostler,  and  pro- 
cured the  discharge  of  nineteen  maids  for  illicit 
correspondence  with  cottagers  and  char- women. 

By  the  opporttmities  of  parsimony  which  mi- 
nority affords,  and  which  the  probity  of  his  guar- 
dians had  diligently  improved,  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  was  accumulated,  and  he  found  liim- 
self  when  he  took  his  affairs  into  his  own  hands 
the  richest  man  in  the  county.  It  has  been  long 
the  custom  of  this  family  to  celebrate  the  heir's 
completion  of  his  twenty-first  year  by  an  enter- 
tainment, at  which  the  house  is  thrown  open  to 
all  that  are  inclined  to  enter  it,  and  the  whole 
province  flocks  together  as  to  a  general  festivity. 
On  this  occasion  young  Bluster  exhibited  the 
first  tokens  of  his  future  eminence,  by  shaking 
his  purse  at  an  old  gentleman  who  had  been  the 
intimate  friend  of  his  father,  and  ofllering  to 
wager  a  greater  sum  than  he  could  afford  to 
venture ;  a  practice  with  which  he  has  at  one 
lime  or  other  insulted  every  freeholder  within  ten 
miles  round  him. 

His  next  acts  of  of!ence  were  committed  in  a 
contentions  and  spitefid  vindication  of  the  priri- 
legrs  of  his  manors,  and  arigorotisand  relentless 
prosecution  of  cxery  man  that  presumed  to  vio- 
late his  game.  As  he  happens  to  have  no  estate 
adjoining  equal  to  his  own,  his  oppressions  are 
often  borne  without  resitttancc  for  f^ar  of  a  long 
suit,  of  which  he  delights  to  count  the  expensee 
without  the  lea«t  solicitude  about  the  event ;  for 
he  knows  that  where  nothing  but  an  honorary 
right  is  contested,  the  poorer  antaironist  must  al- 
ways suffer,  whatever  shall  be  the  last  decision  of 
the  law. 

Bv  the  success  of  some  of  these  disputes  he  has 
so  elated  his  insolence,  and  by  reflection  upon  the 
general  hatred  which  they  have  brought  upon 
him  so  irritated  his  virulence,  that  his  whole  life 
is  spent  in  meditatinc  or  executing  mischief.  It 
is  his  common  practice  to  procure  his  hedges  to 
he  broken  in  the  night,  and  then  to  demand  satis* 
Action  for  damages  which  his  groondt  bate  nl^ 
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fered  from  his  nei^rhbonr's  cattle.  An  old  widow 
wa9  yesterday  soliciting  Eugenio  to  enable  her  to 
replevin  her  only  cow,  then  in  the  pound  by 
■quire  Bluster's  order,  who  bad  sent  one  of  his 
agents  to  take  advantage  of  her  calamity,  and 
persuade  her  to  sell  the  cow  at  an  under-rate.  He 
nas  driven  a  day-labourer  from  his  cottage  for 
gathering  blackberries  in  a  hedge  for  his  children, 
and  has  now  an  old  woman  in  the  county-jail  for 
a  trespasM  which  she  committed,  by  coming  into 
his  git>und  to  pick  up  acorns  for  her  hof/. 

Money,  in  whatever  hands,  will  confer  power. 
Distress  will  fly  to  immediate  refuge  without 
much  consideration  of  remote  consequences. 
Bluster  has  therefore  a  dei^potic  authority  in 
many  families,  whom  he  has  assisted,  on  press- 
ing occasions,  with  larger  sums  than  they  can 
easily  repay.  The  only  visits  that  he  makes  are 
to  these  houses  of  misfortune,  where  he  enters 
with  the  insolence  of  absolute  command,  enjoys 
the  terrors  of  the  family,  exacts  their  obedience, 
rioLs  at  their  charge,  and  in  the  height  of  his  joy 
insults  the  father  with  menaces,  and  the  daugh- 
ters with  obscenity. 

He  is  of  late  somewhat  less  oflfensive ;  for  one 
of  his  debtors,  after  gentle  expostulations,  by 
which  he  was  only  irritated  to  grosser  outrage, 
seized  him  by  the  sleeve,  led  bim  trembling  into 
the  court-yard,  and  closed  the  door  upon  him  in 
a  stormy  night.  He  took  his  usual  revenffe  next 
morning  by  a  writ ;  but  the  debt  was  discnarged 
by  the  assistance  of  Riigcnio. 

It  is  his  rule  to  suATt  his  tenants  to  owe  him 
rent,  bfcausc  by  this  indulgence  he  secures  to 
himself  the  power  of  seizure  whenever  he  has 
an  inclination  to  amuse  himself  with  calamity, 
and  feast  his  ears  with  entreaties  and  lamenta- 
tions. Yet  as  he  is  sometimes  capriciously  libe- 
ral to  those  whom  he  happens  to  adopt  as  fa- 
vourites, and  lets  his  lanas  at  a  cheap  rate,  his 
farms  arc  never  long  unoccupied;  and  when 
one  is  ruined  by  oppression,  the  possibility  of 
better  fortune  quickly  lures  another  to  supply  his 
pUce. 

Such  is  the  life  of  Squire  Bluster ;  a  man  in 
whoso  power  fortune  has  liberally  placed  the 
means  of  happiness,  but  who  has  deft.ated  all  her 

S'fls  of  their  end  by  the  depravity  of  his  mind. 
!e  is  wealthy  without  followers  ;  he  is  magnifi- 
cent without  witnesses ;  he  has  birth  without  al- 
liance, and  influence  without  dignity.  His  neigh- 
bours scorn  him  as  a  brute;  his  dependants  dread 
him  as  an  oppressor;  and  he  has  only  the  gloomy 
comfort  of  reflecting,  that  if  he  is  hated  he  is  like- 
wise feared. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Vaoulus. 
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Mcveat  eomirula  rinm 

Furtivis  umdmUi  cw/ort^M^—  Boa. 

Leit  whnn  the  birdi  their  vnrionteoloani  cUlm 
Stripp'd  of  hii  itoleii  prid(>,  the  eroir  ftiHom 
Should  Mand  the  Isufhter  of  the  paUic  Korn. 

FRANCIS. 

Among  the  innumerable  practices  by  which  in- 
terest or  envy  has  taught  those  who  live  upon 
literary  fame  to  disturb  each  other  pt  their  airy 
banquets,  one  of  tht  most  cominoii  u  the  chaigt 
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of  plagiarism.  When  the  excellence  of  a  new 
composition  can  no  lon|;er  be  contested,  and 
malice  is  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  anani- 
mity  of  applause,  there  is  yet  this  one  expedient 
to  be  tried,  by  M'hich  the  author  may  be  de 
graded,  though  his  work  be  reverenced ;  and  the 
excellence  wnich  we  cannot  obscure,  may  be  set 
at  such  a  distance  as  not  to  overpower  our  faint- 
er lustre. 

This  accusation  is  dangerous,  because,  even 
when  it  is  false,  it  may  be  sometimes  urged  with 
probability.  Bruyere  declares  that  we  are  come 
into  the  world  too  late  to  produce  any  thing  new, 
that  nature  and  life  are  preoccupie'd,  and  that 
description  and  sentiment  have  been  bng  ex- 
hausted. It  is  indeed  certain,  that  whoeter  atp 
tempts  any  common  topic,  will  And  unexpected 
coincidences  of  his  thoughts  with  those  ot  other 
writers;  nor  can  the  nicest  judgment  always  dis- 
tinguish accidental  similitude  from  artful  imita- 
tion. There  is  likewise  a  common  stock  of  ima- 
ges, a  settled  mode  of  arrangement,  and  a  beaten 
track  of  transition,  which  all  authors  suppose 
themselves  at  liberty  to  use,  and  which  produce 
the  resemblance  generally  observable  among 
contemporaries.  S>  that  m  books  which  best 
deserve  the  name  of  originals,  there  is  little  new 
beyond  the  disposition  of  materials  already  pro- 
vided ;  the  same  ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas 
have  been  lon^  in  the  possession  of  other  hands ; 
and,  by  restonng  to  every  man  his  own,  as  the 
Romans  must  have  returned  to  their  cots  from 
the  possession  of  the  world,  so  the  most  inventive 
and  fertile  genius  would  reduce  his  folios  to  a  few 
pages.  Yet  the  author  who  imitates  his  prede- 
cessors only  by  furnishing  himself  with  thoughts 
and  elegances  out  of  the  same  general  magazine 
of  literature,  can  with  little  more  propriety  be  re- 
proached as  a  plagiary,  than  the  architect  can  be 
censured  as  a  mean  copier  of  Angelo  or  Wren, 
because  he  digs  his  marble  from  the  same  quarry, 
squares  his  stones  by  the  same  art,  and  unites 
them  in  columns  of  the  same  orders. 

Many  subjects  fall  under  the  consideration  of 
an  author,  which  being  limited  by  nature,  can 
admit  only  of  slight  and  accidental  diversities. 
All  definitions  of  the  same  thing  must  be  nearij 
the  same;  and  descriptions,  which  are  defini- 
tions of  a  more  lax  and  fanciful  kind,  must  al- 
ways have  in  some  degree  that  resemblance  to 
eac1i  other  which  they  all  have  to  their  object. 
Different  poets  describing  the  spring  or  the  sea 
would  mention  the  zephyrs  and  the  flowers,  the 
billows  and  the  rocks ;  reflecting  on  human  life, 
they  would,  without  any  communication  of  opi- 
nions, lament  the  deceitfulness  of  hope,  the  m- 
gacity  of  pleasure,  the  fragility  of  beauty,  and 
the  frequency  of  calamity :  and  for  palliatives  of 
these  incurable  miseries,  they  would  concur  in 
recommending  kindness,  temperance,  caution, 
and  fortitude. 

When  therefore  there  are  found  m  VirgQ  and 
Horace  two  similar  passages : 

Hm  tihi  trumt  mrtf 

Parc€r§  tubjeetU,  tt  dthMmr9  MftHwt,     ■  i 


To  ttme  the  proud,  the  fettered  dftve  to  frssi 
Tbeee  ere  imperial  arte,  mod  worthy  tkeo. 


himtret  htlUmf  friar,  locmtesi 
LsaiffaAMlMk 
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UtCi 
LeM  plei 


Nur  raread  Ui  aomiuMts  tkr, 
laivd  to  triujaph  than  to  »pare. 


It  is  suroly  not  necessary  to  suppose  with  a  late 
critic,  that  one  is  copied  from  the  other,  since 
neither  Virsiil  nor  llorace  can  be  supposed  ig- 
nora'it  of  the  common  duties  of  humanity,  and 
the  virtue  of  moderation  in  success. 

Cicero  and  Ovid  have  on  very  difTerent  occa- 
sions remarked  how  little  of  die  honour  uf  a  vic- 
tory belongs  to  the  general,  when  his  soldiers 
ana  his  fortune  have  made  their  deductions ;  vet 
why  should  Ovid  be  suspected  to  have  owcci  to 
Tully  an  observation  which  perhaps  occurs  to 
every  man  that  sees  or  hears  of  military  glories  ? 

Tully  observes  of  Achilles,  that  had  not 
Homer  written,  his  valour  had  been  without 
praise. 

/Tin  nia»  ilia  ertiiis»it,  idem  tnmuba  qui  ecrprnt  efms 
eonUxtrmtt  «ipi«e«  €ju$  0brui9$eL 

UolMf  the  Iliad  had  been  published,  hia  name  had  been 
lokt  iu  the  tomb  that  covered  hia  body. 

Uormce  tells  us  with  more  energy  that  there 
were  brave  men  before  the  wars  ot  Troy,  but 
they  were  lost  in  oblivion  for  want  of  a  poet: 

VhDar§/0rtet  mmie  Agamemmmtm 
MtUti  t  ted  otmue  iUatkrfmakiU* 
Urgremtmrt  i^notique  langa 
lioete,  eureut  quia  rate  eaero. 

Before  great  Afamemnon  reign'd, 
Reif  u'd  kiuga  aa  great  aa  &s  and  bra:ve, 

WboM  huge  ambition's  now  coutain'd 
In  the  amiill  compaiw  of  a  grave ; 

In  endleaa  night  thoy  sleep,  unwept,  onknown, 

No  bard  had  they  to  make  all  tim*  their  own. 


Tully  inquires,  in  the  same  oration,  why,  but 
for  fame,  we  disturb  a  short  life  with  so  many 
fatigues  7 

Qiiid  est  pt9d  in  Am  tmm  erifnio  viu  emrrieuU  tt  fMi 
hrevi,  tantianMimlmb9nku9  exere»mmm*f 

Why  in  to  amall  a  circuit  uf  life  aboiild  we  smploy  our- 
aelrea  in  to  many  fiitiguea  1 

Horace  inquires  in  the  same  manner, 

Qvitf  hrtvifortujaemlammr  moo 
MtdUf 

Why  do  we  aim,  with  eager  atrifa. 

At  thingf  beyoud  the  mark  of  lift )  raANCit. 

when  our  life  is  of  so  short  duration,  why  we  form 
tuch  numerous  designs  ?  Hut  Horace,  as  well  as 
Tully,  miffht  discover  that  records  arc  needful  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  actions,  and  that  no  re- 
cords were  so  durable  as  poems ;  either  of  them 
might  6nd  out  that  life  is  sliort,  and  that  we  con- 
sume it  ill  unnecessary  labour. 

There  are  otlicr  flowers  of  fiction  so  widely 
scattered  and  S3  easily  cropped,  that  it  is  scarcely 
just  to  tax  the  use  of  them  as  an  act  by  which  any 
particular  writer  is  despoiled  of  his  garland ;  for 
they  may  be  said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  an- 
cients in  the  open  road  of  poetry  for  the  accom- 
modation of  their  successors,  and  to  be  the  right 
of  every  ons  that  has  art  to  pluck  them  without 
ir^itiring  their  colours  or  th^ir  fragrance.  The 
pa^tsagc  of  Orpheus  to  hell,  with  the  recovery  and 
•coond  loss  of  Eurydice,  have  been  described  af- 


ter Boethius  by  Pope,  in  such  a  manner  as  ought 
justly  leave  bun.  8usi>ect«d  of  imitation,  were  not 
the  images  auch  as  they  might  both  have  deiiTed 
from  more  ancieul  writers. 

Qm  ovntee  o/rUoMt  oteiu 
Uitricte  teeUrum  dtm 
Jam  matt*  Imerymia  madeut, 
Jfon  ixMmium  cuput 
Veloi  prmeipiUu  rota. 


The  powers  of  vengeance,  while  they  bear, 
Tottcb'd  with  compa^siou,  drop  a  ta«r ; 
Ixiwn'a  rapid  wheel  is  bound, 
Fix'd  in  attention  to  the  sound. 


r.  LMwwL 


Thy  stone,  O  Sysiphus,  stands  still, 
Ixion  r«*t«  upon  his  wheel. 
And  the  pule  spectm  dance ! 
The  faries  sink  upon  their  iron  beda. 

Tmmdemt  viaciaiir,  mrkiter 
Vmbrantm^  miteramt,  mil      - 
Dtmemut,  comitem  viro, 
JloUttM  cmrmin*,  comjugewi. 


Subdued  at  length,  Hell's  pitying  i 

The  song  rewarding,  let  Uk  yield  tliabrida. 

1 

He  suag,  and  Hell  consented  *^- 

To  hear  the  poet's  prayer  | 

Stem  Proserpine  relented, 
And  gave  hiui  back  the  Adr 

/few,  woctitprtft  terwiinoo 
Orpktut  EurffiUceu  tuam 
ftditf  perdutit,  oceidiL 

Nor  yet  the  golden  verge  of  day  begtti. 
When  Orpbens,  her  unhsppy  kinl, 
Eurydice  to  lii'e  restor'd. 

At  on 


But  soon,  too  soon,  the  lover  turns  his  tyoo  | 
Again  she  falL,  ugauu  she  dies,  she  dies ! 

No  writer  can  be  fully  convicted  of  imitation, 
except  tliere  is  a  concurrence  of  more  resem- 
blance than  can  be  imagined  to  have  happened 
by  chance ;  as  where  the  same  ideas  are  conjoin* 
ed  without  any  natural  scries  or  necessary  cohe- 
rence, or  where  not  only  the  thought  but  the 
words  are  copied.  Thus  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted,  that  m  the  first  of  the  following  pas- 
sages Pope  remembered  Ovid,  and  that  m  the 
second  he  copied  Crashaw  : 

&»c  pater  dixit,  ttwdinm  qnid  imitite  tewlaof 

Mmmndet  mUUt  iptt  rrli^itvvet—- 
SpomU  turn  carmen.  ummerM  vmuoat  ad  aptoa, 

Ei  quod  couahar  terHtcre,  oertut  cral«— ovio 

Quit,  quit  this  barren  trade,  my  father  cried  ( 
Even  lloiner  left  uo  rirlies  when  he  died— — 
la  verse  spontaneous  dowed  luy  native  strain. 
Forced  by  no  sweat  or  labour  of  the  brain. 

r.  Lcwia 

I  left  no  calling  for  this  idle  trnde ; 
No  duty  brokf,  no  (kiher  diAobey'd  | 
While  yet  a  child,  ere  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  lisp'd  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers 

This  plain  floor. 

Believe  me,  reader,  can  say  mora 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can, 
Hon  lies  a  truly  honest  man. 


caAUUm 


This  mndest  stone,  what  few  vain  marbles  can. 
May  truly  say,  Here  lies  an  boacac  man. 

Conceits,  or  thoughts  not  immediately  im- 
pressed by  sensible  objects,  or  necessarily  aiiiing 
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from  the  OMlition  or  comparison  of  common 
■rntiments,  may  be  with  gteat  justice  suBpected 
whenever  they  are  found  a  second  time.  I'hus 
VVailcr  ptobably  owed  to  Grotiua  an  elegant 
complimenli 

Here  lien  the  learned  SaviPa  hfir, 
80  ejfly  wise,  aud  laiuug  fair, 
Tbat  oi'De,  except  h*-r  yearn  t\wy  told, 
^'houghc  lier  a  cliild,  or  thought  her  old. 

WALLSa. 

Unira  lux  ameli^  genitoria  gtori^  utmo 
^■*m  /«tf^aa^  nema  craattf t(  mm  mimm. 

caonua. 

The  a|Fe*R  nirsfek,  hi*  father's  Joy !  • 

Nor  old  you  would  prouounce  aim,  11 


rabojr. 
r.  LBWII. 

^  And  Prior  was  indebted  for  a  pretty  illiiBtra- 
f Vrn  to  Atleyne^B  poetical  history  of  Uenry  the 
•^isventh. 

Fbr  noagbt  but  fig bt  itaelf,  it^lf  can  abow, 
And  only  kings  can  whte,  wbal  kings  can  do. 

▲LLBYNB. 

Your  mosie's  power,  your  music  must  discloce. 
For  whsi  light  is,  tis  only  light  that  shows. 

raioa. 

Aad  with  yet  more  certainty  may  the  same 
writer  be  centiired  for  endeavouring  the  clan- 
dtretine  appropriation  of  a  thought  which  he  bor- 
rowed, surely  without  thinking  himself  disgraced, 
from  an  epi>,ram  of  Plato: 

T9  ITa^i;  rd  xdroirrfoV  het  re/i;  fiiv  bp&o9mt 
OiK  mAM,  0?ij  i*  iv  rdpo(,  sv  Hvm/iai. 

Vt^nos  take  my  votive  glan, 
SiNCff  1  am  Ml  what  I  wan ; 
Whot  trmn  this  dsy  I  sliail  be, 
Venus,  let  me  never  see. 

As  not  every  inntance  of  similitude  can  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  imitation,  so  not  every  imi- 
talion  ought  to  be  sticmatiz^d  as  plagiarism. 
The  adoption  of  a  nol)l«  ar-ntiment,  or  the  in- 
s<*rtion  ot  a  borrowed  ornament,  may  sometimes 
display  so  much  judgment  as  will  almost  com- 
pensate for  invention:  and  an  inferior  genius 
may,  without  any  imputation  of  servility,  pursue 
the  path  of  the  ancients,  provided  he  decltnea  to 
tread  in  their  footsteps. 
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Dapknidia  a 
Frpiati  tt  eaUmaa :  qmr  fir,  pervrrat  Mtnalcm^ 
£t  cum  ddiattpurrtt  damaia^dolcbaa: 
Kt  ai  turn  mli^tM  noniaaea,  martiuta  eaaea. — nao. 

Thr  bow  orDophiiip  and  the  shafts  you  broke } 
Wh«!ii  the  fair  lioy  rt'c«iv'd  the  irift  ofriirbt ; 
4nU  but  for  nuMrhief,  you  had  died  fur  spite. 

DETDBN. 

It  is  impossible  to  mingle  in  conversation  with- 
out observing  the  ditiiculty  with  which  a  new 
name  makes  its  way  into  the  worid.  The  first 
appearance  of  excellence  unites  multitudes 
against  it ;  unexpected  opposition  rises  upon 
every  side ;  the  celebrated  and  the  obscure  join 
tn  the  confederacy ;  subtilty  fumtshaa  arms  to 
MTiyiMUncit,  and  invtntioo  Icmda  on  ondulity. 


Tbo  itreiigth  and  unuimitT  of  this  alliance  ia 
not  easily  cvnceived.  It  might  be  expected  that 
no  man  should  sutler  his  heart  to  be  inflamed 
with  malice,  but  by  injuries ;  that  none  should 
busy  himself  in  contesting  the  pretensions  of  an- 
other, but  when  some  light  of  his  own  was  involv- 
ed in  the  c^uestion ;  that  at  least  hostilities  com- 
menced Without  cause,  should  quickly  cease; 
that  the  armies  of  malignity  should  soon  di^ 
perse,  when  no  common  interest  could  be  found 
to  hold  them  together ;  and  that  the  attack  upon 
a  rising  character  should  be  left  to  those  who  liad 
something  to  hope  or  fear  from  the  event. 

I'he  hazards  of  those  that  aspire  to  eminence, 
would  be  much  diminii>hed  it  they  had  none 
but  acknowledged  rivals  to  encoimter.  Their 
enemies  would  then  be  few,  and  what  ia  of  vet 
greater  importance,  would  be  known.  But  what 
caution  is  sufficient  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  invi- 
sible assailants,  or  what  force  can  stand  against 
unremitted  attacks,  and  a  continual  succession 
of  enemies  7  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  the  wotld, 
tbat  no  sooner  can  any  man  Emerge  from  the 
crowd,  and  fix  the  eyes  of  tlie  public  upon  him, 
than  he  stands  as  a  mark  to  the  arrows  of  lurking 
calumny,  and  receives  in  the  tumult  of  hostility, 
from  distant  and  from  nameless  hands,  wounda 
not  always  easy  to  be  cured. 

It  is  DTobable  that  the  onset  a|[ainst  the  candi- 
dates for  renown  is  originally  mcited  by  those 
who  imagine  themselves  in  danger  of  suffering 
by  their  success ;  but,  ¥  hen  war  is  once  declar- 
ed, volunteers  flock  to  the  standard,  multitudes 
follow  the  camp  only  for  want  of^  employment, 
and^rijring  squadrons  are  dispersed  to  every  part, 
so  pleased  with  an  opportunity  of  mischief,  that 
they  toil  without  prospect  of  praise,  and  pillage 
without  hope  of  proBt. 

When  any  man  has  endeavoured  to  deserve 
distinction,  he  will  be  surprised  to  hear  himself 
censured  where  he  could  not  expect  to  have  been 
named  ;  he  will  find  the  utmost  acrimony  of  ma- 
lice among  those  whom  he  never  could  have  of- 
fended. 

As  there  are  to  bo  found  in  the  service  of  envy 
men  of  every  diversity  of  temper  and  degree  of 
understanding,  calumny  is  diffused  by  all  arts 
and  methods  of  propagation.  Nothing  is  too 
gross  or  too  refined,  too  cruel  or  too  trifling  to  be 
practised :  very  little  regard  is  bad  to  the  rules  of 
honourable  hostility,  but  every  weapon  is  ac- 
counted lawful,  and  those  that  cannot  make  a 
thrust  at  life  are  content  to  keep  themselves' in 
play  witli  pett3r  malevolence,  to  teaze  with  fee- 
ble blows  and  impotent  disturbance . 

But  as  the  industry  of  observation  has  divided 
the  most  miscellaneous  and  confused  assemblages 
into  proper  classes,  and  ranged  the  insects  of  the 
summer,  that  torment  us  with  their  drones  or 
stings,  by  their  several  tribes ;  the  persecutors  ol 
merit,  notwithstanding  their  numbers  may  be 
likewise  commodiously  distinguished  into  Roar- 
ers, Whisperers,  and  Moderators. 

The  Roarer  is  an  enemy  rather  terrible  than 
dangerous.  He  has  no  other  qualification  for  a 
champion  of  controversy  than  a  hardened  front 
and  strong  voice.  Having  seldom  so  much  de- 
sire to  confute  as  to  silence,  he  dependa  rather 
upon  vociferation  than  argument,  and  has  very 
little  care  to  adjust  one  part  of  his  accusation  to 
another,  to  preserve  decency  in  his  hmguage,  off 
probability  in  hia  namtivea.    Ue  baa  alwaya  • 
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■lore  of  reproadM  •^UieCs  and  contempCoous 
ippeilations,  resdv  to  be  produced  as  occasion 
may  require,  which  bj  constant  use  he  pours  out 
with  resistless  volubiht y.  it'  the  wealth  of  a  trader 
is  mentioned,  he  without  hesitation  devctes  him 
to  bankruptcy  ;  if  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  a 
lady  be  commended,  he  wonders  how  the  town 
can  fall  in  love  with  rustic  deformitj ;  if  a  new 
Performance  of  genius  happens  to  be  celebrated, 
ne  pronounces  the  writer  a  hopeless  idiot,  without 
knowledge  of  books  or  life,  and  without  the  un- 
derstaudmg  by  which  it  must  be  acquired.  His 
exaggerations  are  gener^ly  without  effect  upon 
those  whom  he  compels  to  hear  them;  and 
though  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  timo- 
loua  an  awed  by  his  violence,  and  the  credulous 
mistake  his  confidence  for  knowledge,  yet  the 
opinions  which  he  endeavours  to  suppress  soon 
recover  their  former  strength,  as  the  trees  that 
bend  to  the  tempest  erect  thomselvcs  again  when 
its  force  is  past 

The  W hisperer  is  more  dangerous.  He  easily 
|ains  attention  by  a  soil  address,  and  excites  cu- 
nosity  by  an  air  of  importance.  As  secrets  are 
not  to  be  made  cheap  by  promiscuous  publicap 
tion,  he  calls  a  selea  aiiidience  about  him,  and 
pmdfies  their  vanity  with  an  appearance  of  trust 
by  communicating  bis  intelligence  in  a  low  voice. 
in  the  trader  he  can  tell  that,  though  he  seems 
to  manage  an  extensive  commerce,  and  talks  in 
high  terms  of  the  funds,  yet  his  wealth  is  not 

aual  to  his  reputation  *.  he  has  lately  suffer- 
much  by  an  expensi  'e  project,  and  had  a 
greater  share  than  is  acknowledged  in  the  rich 
■hip  that  perished  by  the  storm.  Of  the  beauty 
he  has  little  to  say,  but  that  they  wko  see  her  in  a 
morning  do  not  discover  all  those  graees  which 
are  admired  in  the  park.  Of  the  writer  he  affirms 
with  great  certainty,  that  though  the  excellence 
of  the  work  be  incontestable,  he  can  claim  but  a 
■mall  part  of  the  reputation ;  that  he  owed  most 
of  the  images  and  sentiments  to  a  secret  friend ; 
and  that  the  accuracy  and  equality  of  the  style 
was  produced  by  the  successive  correction  of  the 
chief  critics  of  the  a^e. 

As  every  one  is  pleased  with  imagining  that  he 
knows  something  not  yet  commonljr  divulged, 
secret  history  easUy  gains  credit ;  but  it  is  for  the 
mofC  part  believed  only  while  it  circulates  m 
whispers ;  and  when  once  it  is  openly  told,  is 
openly  confuted. 

Tlie  most  pernicious  enem^f  is  the  man  of  Mo- 
deration. Without  interest  in  the  question,  or 
any  motive  but  lionest  curiosity,  this  impartial 
and  zealous  inquirer  after  truth  is  ready  to  hear 
either  side,  and  always  disposed  to  kind  interpre- 
tations and  favourable  opinions.  He  has  heard 
the  trader's  affairs  reported  with  great  variation, 
and,  after  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  evidence, 
concludes  it  probable  tnat  the  splendid  super- 
structure of  business,  being  originally  built  upon 
a  narrow  basis,  has  lately  been  found  to  totter ; 
biit  between  dilatory  payment  and  bankruptcy 
there  is  a  great  distance ;  many  merchants  have 
■Dpported  themselves  by  expedients  for  a  time, 
without  any  final  injury  to  their  creditors ;  and 
what  is  lost  by  one  adventure  may  be  recovered 

Sr  another.     He  believes  that  a  young  lady 
eased  with  admiration,  and  desirous  to  make 
perfect  what  is  already  excellent,  may  heighten 
■er  charms  bj  artificial  improvements,  but  surely 
L  of  bar  beantiea  nuiat  be  gjtavaa/d^  md  who 


[NaMft. 

can  say  that  he  is  wholly  what  he  endeavoun  to 
appear?  The  author  he  knows  to  be  a  man  of 
diligence,  who  perhaps  does  not  sparkle  with  the 
fire  of  Homer,  but  who  has  the  judgment  to  dis- 
cover his  own  deficiencies,  and  to  supply  them  by 
the  help  of  others ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  modesty 
is  a  quality  so  amiable  and  rare,  that  it  ou^t  to 
find  a  patron  wherever  it  appears,  and  may  justly 
be  preferred  by  the  public  sufiiage  to  petulant 
wit  and  ostentatious  literature. 

He  who  thus  discovers  failings  with  unwilling- 
ness, and  extenuates  the  faults  which  cannot  be 
denied,  puts  an  end  at  once  to  doubt  or  vindica- 
tion; his  hearers  repose  upon  his  candour  and 
veracity,  and  admit  the  charge  without  allowing 
the  excose. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  the  envious,  the 
idle,  the  peevish,  and  the  thoughtless,  obstruct  that 
woith  which  they  cannot  equal,  and  bv  artifices 
thus  easy,  sordid,  and  detestable,  is  industry  de- 
feated, beauty  blasted,  and  genius  depressed. 
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iVim,  ri  priares  Meamim*  tenet 
Stdte  HowuruM,  PmMmricm  ImieiU, 

Cett^e  et  Alc4ti  wdmmcte^ 

Sttnek»rifue  grmwte  Cmmmmm, 

What  tboof  h  the  nnite  Iwr  Hoomt 

llirh  above  all  lb'  unmortal  quirai 
Nor  Pindar'i  rapiure  ahe  disoima. 

Nor  bides  the  ulaiotive  Ccan  lyre: 
AlcKua  strikes  the  tyrant  aoul  with  drsad, 
Nor  yel  is  |[rave  8te«icbonu  uoread.  raAiicit. 

Tt  is  allowed  that  vocations  and  emplojrments  of 
least  dignity  are  of  the  most  apparent  use ;  that 
the  meanest  artisan  or  manufacturer  contributes 
more  to  the  accommodation  of  life  than  the  pro- 
found scholar  and  argumentative  theorist ;  and 
that  the  public  would  suffer  less  present  incon* 
venience  from  the  banishment  of  philosophers 
than  from  the  extinction  of  any  common  trade. 

Some  have  been  so  forcibly  struck  with  this  ob- 
servation, that  they  have,  in  the  first  warmth  of 
their  discovery,  thought  it  reasonable  to  alter  the 
common  distribution  of  dignitv,  and  ventured  to 
condemn  mankind  of  universal  ingratitude.  For 
iustice  exacts,  that  those  by  whom  we  are  most 
benefited  should  be  most  honoured.  And  what 
labour  can  be  more  useful  than  that  which  pro- 
cures to  families  and  communities  those  necessa- 
ries which  supply  the  wants  of  nature,  or  those 
conveniences  by  which  ease,  security,  and  ele- 
gance, are  conferred  7 

This  is  one  of  the  innumerable  theori^  which 
the  first  attempt  to  reduce  them  into  practice  cer- 
tainly destroys.  Ifwe  estimate  dignity  by  imme- 
diate usefulness,  a^culture  is  undoubtedly  the 
first  and  noblest  science ;  yet  we  see  the  plouffh 
driven,  the  clod  broken,  the  manure  spread,  the 
seeds  scattered,  and  the  harvest  reaped,  by  men 
whom  tliose  thut  feed  upon  their  industry  will  ne- 
ver be  persuaded  to  aamit  into  the  same  rank 
with  heroes  or  with  safes ;  and  who,  after  all  the 
confessions  which  truUi  may  extort  in  favour  of 
their  occupation,  must  be  content  to  fill  up  the 
lowest  class  of  the  commonwealth,  to  form  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  of  subordination,  and  lie  bu- 
ried in  obscurity  themselves,  while  thev  aoppoit 
all  that  is  splendid,  conspicuoos,  or  exalted. 

b  will  b»  foood,  upoo  a  doaer  inspectioo,  that 
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thia  part  of  the  conduct  ofmankind  10  by  no  means 
contrary  to  reason  or  equity.  Keniuncratory  ho- 
nours are  proportioned  at  once  to  the  usi'lulness 
and  difficulty  of  performances,  and  are  projicrly 
adjusted  by  comparison  of  tlie  mental  and  corpo- 
real abilities,  which  they  appear  to  employ.  That 
work,  however  necessarVf  which  is  carried  on 
only  by  muscular  strength  and  manual  dexterity, 
is  not  of  equal  esteem,  in  the  consideration  of  ra- 
tional beinizs,  with  the  tasks  that  exercise  the  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  require  the  active  vigour  of 
imagination,  or  the  gradual  and  laborious  investi* 
gations  of  reason. 

The  merit  of  all  manual  occupations  seems  to 
terminate  in  the  inventor;  and  surely  the  tirst 
ages  cannot  be  charged  with  ingratitude  ;  since 
those  who  civilized  barbanans,  and  taught  them 
how  to  secure  Uiemselves  from  cold  and  hunger, 
were  numbered  amongst  their  deities.  But  these 
arts  once  discovered  by  philosophy,  and  facilitated 
by  experience,  are  afterwards  practised  with  very 
little  assisiance  from  the  faculties  of  the  soul; 
nor  is  any  thing  necessary  to  the  regular  discharge 
of  these  mferior  duties,  beyond  that  rude  observ- 
ation which  the  most  sluggish  intellect  may  prac- 
tise, and  that  industry  which  the  stimulations  of 
necessity  naturally  enforce. 

Yet  though  the  refusal  of  statues  and  pane- 
gyric to  those  who  employ  only  their  hands  and 
feet  in  the  service  of  mankmd  may  bo  easily  justi- 
fied, I  am  far  from  intending  to  incite  the  petu- 
lance of  pride,  to  justify  the  superciliousness  of 
grandeur,  or  to  intercept  any  part  of  that  tender^ 
ness  and  benevolence,  which  by  the  privilege  of 
their  common  nature,  one  may  claim  from  ano- 
ther. 

That  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor  equitable  to 
discourage  the  husbandman,  the  labourer,  the  mi- 
ner, or  the  smith,  is  generally  granted ;  but  there  is 
another  race  of  beings  equally  obscure  and  equally 
indigent,  who,  because  their  usefulness  is  less  olh* 
vious  to  vulgar  apprehensions,  live  unrewarded 
and  die  unpitied,  and  who  have  been  long  expos- 
ed to  insult  without  a  defender,  and  to  censure 
without  an  apologist. 

The  authors  of  London  were  formerly  com- 
puted by  Swift  at  several  tliousands,  and  there  is 
not  any  reason  for  suspecting  that  their  number 
has  decreased.  Ofthese  only  a  very  few  can  bo  said 
to  produce,  or  endeavour  to  produce,  new  ideas, 
to  extend  any  principle  of  science,  or  gratify  the 
imagination  with  any  uncommon  train  of  images 
or  contexture  of  events  ;  the  rest,  however  labo- 
rious, however  arrogant,  can  only  be  consi- 
dered as  the  drudges  of  the  pen,  the  manufac- 
turers of  Uterature,  who  have  set  up  for  authors, 
either  witli  or  without  a  regular  initiation,  and, 
like  other  artificers,  have  no  other  care  than  to 
deliver  their  tale  of  wares  at  the  slated  time. 

It  has  been  formerly  imagined,  that  he  who  in- 
tends the  entertainment  or  instruction  of  others, 
must  feel  in  himself  some  peculiar  impulse  of 
genius ;  that  he  must  watch  the  happy  minute  in 
which  his  natural  fire  is  excite^],  in  whichhis  mind 
is  elevated  with  nobler  sentiments,  enlightened 
with  clearer  views,  and  invigorated  with  stronger 
comprehension ;  that  he  must  carefully  select  his 
thoughts  and  polish  his  expressions ;  and  ani- 
mate his  efforts  with  the  hops  of  raising  a  monu- 
ment of  learning,  which  neither  time  nor  envy 
ihall  be  able  to  destroy. 

But  the  authors  whom  I  am  now  endeavouring 
8D 


to  recommend,  have  hmm  too  long  haeknUd  in  tJU 
toafis  qf  men  to  indulge  the  chimerical  ambition 
of  immortality ;  they  have  sekiom  any  claim  to 
the  trade  of  writing,  but  that  they  have  tried  some 
other  without  success  ;  they  perceive  no  particu- 
lar summons  to  composition,  except  the  sound  of 
the  clock ;  they  have  no  other  rule  than  tlic  law 
or  the  fashion  for  admitting  their  thoughts  or  re- 
jecting them ;  and  about  tne  opinion  of  postedr 
ty  they  have  little  solicitude,  for  their  production* 
are  seldom  intended  to  remain  in  the  world  lon- 
ger than  a  week. 

That  such  authors  are  not  to  be  rewarded  with 
praise  is  evident,  since  nothing  can  be  admired 
when  it  ceases  to  exist ;  but  surely,  though  they 
cannot  aspire  to  honour,  they  may  be  ezemptod 
from  ignominy,  and  adopted  in  that  order  of  men 
which  deser\'es  our  kindness,  tliough  not  our  re- 
verence. '1  hese  papers  of  the  day,  Uie  Ephemera 
of  learning,  have  uses  more  adequate  to  the  purw 
poses  of  common  life  than  more  pompous  anddu- 
rable  volumes.  If  it  is  necessary  for  every  man 
to  be  more  acquainted  with  liis  contemporaries 
than  with  past  generations,  and  to  rather  know 
the  events  which  may  immediately  affect  his  for- 
tune or  quiet,  than  the  revolutions  of  ancient 
kingdoms,  in  which  he  has  neither  possessions 
nor  expectations;  if  it  be  pleasing  to  near  of  the 
preferment  and  dismission  of  statesmen,  the  birth 
of  heirs,  and  the  marriage  of  beauties,  the  hum- 
ble author  of  journals  and  gazettes  must  be  con 
sidered  as  a  liberal  dispenser  of  beneficial  know 
ledge. 

Lven  the  abridger,  compiler,  and  translator, 
though  their  labours  cannot  be  ranked  with  those 
of  the  diurnal  historiographer,  yet  must  not  be 
rashly  doomed  to  annihilation.  Every  size  of 
readers  requires  a  genius  of  correspondent  capa^ 
city ;  some  delight  in  abstracts  ana  epitomes,  oe- 
causo  tliey  want  room  in  their  memory  for  long 
details,  and  content  themselves  with  effects,  with- 
out inquiry  after  causes ;  some  minds  are  over- 
powered by  splendour  of  sentiment,  as  some  eyes 
are  offended  by  a  glaring  light :  such  will  gladly 
contemplate  an  author  m  an  humble  imitation, 
as  we  look  without  pain  upon  the  sun  in  the 
water. 

As  every  writer  has  his  use,  every  writer  ought 
to  have  his  patrons ;  and  since  no  man,  howiBiver 
high  he  may  now  otand,  can  be  certain  that  he 
shall  not  be  soon  thrown  down  from  his  elevai- 
tion  by  criticism  or  caprice,  the  common  interest 
of  learning  requires  tnat  her  sons  should  cease 
from  intestine  hostilities,  and,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing each  other  to  malice  and  contempt,  endea- 
vour to  avert  persecution  from  the  meanest  of 
theu:  fraternity. 
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Sunt  ittie  duo,  tretwe^  firi  rtvttvmiU 

Jfettrarum  tineas  imepHarMm; 

Sed  eum  tponno,faiml*queaimum 

Dt  Scarpa  JuertiU^  tt  IneiUta,  MAar. 

Til  pomible  that  one  or  two 

These  fooIoricM  of  mine  may  view; 

But  then  the  bottinftmuit  be  o'er, 

Nor  Crab  or  ChUders  talk'd  of  more.     r.  lbwi% 

None  of  the  projects  or  designs  which  exerciso 
the  mind  of  man  are  equally  subject  to  obstruo- 
tions  and  disappomtments  with  the  pursuit  of  fkiiM. 
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Riches  cannot  easily  be  iented  to  them  who  have 
■omething  of  greater  value  to  offer  in  exchange ; 
he  whose  fortune  is  endangered  by  litigation,  will 
not  refuse  to  augment  the  wealth  of  the  lawyer ; 
he  whose  days  are  darkened  by  languor,  or  whose 
nerves  are  excruciated  by  oam,  is  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  science  ot  healing.  But  praise 
may  be  always  omitted  without  inconvenience. 
When  once  a  man  has  made  celebrity  necessary 
to  his  happiness,  he  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
weakest  and  most  timorous  marignity,  if  not  to 
take  away  his  satisfaction,  at  least  to  withhold  it 
Hia  enemies  may  indulge  their  pride  by  airy  ne- 
gligence, and  gratify  their  malice  by  quiet  neu 
tiality.  They  that  could  never  have  injured  a  cha- 
raMer  by  invectives,  may  combine  to  annihilate  it 
by  silence ;  as  the  women  of  Rome  threatened 
to  put  an  end  to  conquest  and  dominion,  by  sup- 
plymff  no  children  to  the  commonwealth. 

When  a  writer  has  with  long  toil  produced  a 
work  intended  to  burst  upon  mankind  with  un- 
expected lustre,  and  withdraw  the  attention  of 
the  learned  world  from  every  other  controversy 
or  inquiry,  he  is  seldom  contented  to  wait  lone 
without  the  enjoyment  of  his  new  praises.  With 
an  inuigination  full  of  his  own  importance,  he 
walks  out  like  a  monarch  indippuisc  to  learn  the 
various  opinions  of  his  readers.  Prepared  to  feast 
upon  admiration  ;  composed  to  encounter  cen- 
sures without  emotion  ;  and  determined  not  to 
suffer  his  quiet  to  be  injured  by  a  sensibility  too 
exquisite  of  praise  or  blame,  but  to  laugh  with 
equal  contempt  at  vain  objections  and  injudicious 
commendations,  he  enters  the  places  ot  mingled 
conversation,  sits  down  to  his  tea  in  an  obscure 
comer,  and  while  he  appears  to  examine  a  file 
of  antiquated  journals,  catohes  the  converFation 
of  the  whole  room.  He  listens,  but  hears  no 
mention  of  his  book,  and  therefore  supposes  that 
he  has  disappointed  his  curiosity  by  delay ;  and 
that  as  men  of  learning  would  naturally  begin 
their  conversation  with  such  a  wonderful  novelty, 
they  had  digressed  to  other  subjects  before  his  ar- 
rival The  company  disperses,  and  their  places 
are  supplied  by  others  equally  ignorant,  or  equal- 
ly careless.  The  same  expectation  hurries  him 
to  anotlier  place,  from  which  the  same  disap- 
poiatnent  drives  him  soon  away.  His  impatience 
then  grows  violent  and  tumultuous ;  he  ranges 
over  Uie  town  witli  rei>t1ess  curiosity,  and  hears 
in  one  quarter  of  a  cricket-match,  in  another  of  a 
pickpocKet ;  is  told  by  some  of  an  unexpected 
oankniptcy ;  by  others  of  a  turtle-feast ;  is  some- 
times provoked  by  importunate  inquiries  after 
the  white  bear,  anu  sometimes  with  praises  of  the 
dancing-dog ;  he  is  aflcrward  entreated  to  give 
his  judgment  upon  a  wager  about  the  height  of 
the  Monument ;  invited  to  see  a  foot-race  in  the 
adjacent  villages ;  desired  to  read  a  ludicrous  ad- 
vertisement ;  or  consulted  about  the  most  effect- 
ual method  of  making  inquiry  after  a  favourite 
cat  The  whole  world  is  busied  in  affairs,  which 
he  thinks  below  the  notice  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures, and  which  are  nevertheless  sufficient  to 
withdraw  all  regard  from  hia  labours  and  his 
merits. 

He  resolves  at  last  to  violate  his  own  modesty, 
and  to  recall  the  talkers  from  their  folly  by  an  in- 
^pdry  after  himaelfl  He  finds  evenr  one  provided 
with  an  answer ;  one  has  seen  the  won  adver- 
tised, but  never  met  with  any  that  had  read  it; 
anocber  has  been  ss  often  imposed  upon  by  spe- 


dons  titles,  that  be  never  burs  a  book  till  its  cfa»» 
racter  is  established ;  a  third  wonders  what  any 
man  can  hope  to  produce  after  so  many  writers 
of  greater  eminence ;  the  next  has  inquired  after 
the  author,  but  can  hear  no  account  of  him,  and 
therefore  suspects  the  name  to  be  ffctitioua  ;  and 
another  knows  him  to  be  a  man  condemned  by 
indigence  to  write  too  frequently  what  he  does 
not  understand. 

Many  are  the  consolations  with  which  the 
unhappy  author  endeavours  to  allay  his  vexation, 
and  fortify  his  patience.  He  has  written  witb 
too  little  indulgence  to  the  understanding  of  com- 
mon readers ;  he  has  fallen  upon  an  age  in  which 
solid  knowledge,  and  delicate  refinement,  have 
given  wav  to  a  low  merriment,  and  idle  buffoone- 
ry, and  therefore  no  writer  can  hope  for  distinc- 
tion, who  has  any  higher  purpose  than  to  raise 
lau^ter.  He  finds  that  his  enemies,  such  as  su- 
periority will  always  raise,  have  been  industrious, 
while  his  performance  was  in  the  press,  to  viUfy 
and  blast  it ;  and  that  the  bookseller,  whom  he 
had  resolved  to  enrich,  has  rivals  that  obstruct 
the  circulation  of  his  copies.  He  at  last  reposes 
upon  the  consideration,  that  ^  noblest  works 
of  learning  and  genius  have  always  made  their 
wav  slowly  against  ignorance  and  prejudice; 
and  that  reputation,  which  is  never  to  be  lost, 
must  be  greaually  obtained,  as  animals  of  longest 
life  are  observed  not  soon  to  attain  their  full  sta 
ture  and  strength. 

By  such  arts  of  voluntary  delusion  does  every 
man  endeavour  to  conceal  his  own  unimportance 
from  himself.  It  is  long  before  we  are  convinced 
of  the  small  proportion  which  every  individual 
bears  to  the  collective  body  of  mankind ;  or  learn 
bow  few  can  be  interested  in  the  fortune  of  any 
single  man ;  how  little  vacancy  is  left  in  the  worid 
for  any  new  object  of  attention ;  to  how  small  ex- 
tent the  brightest  blaze  of  merit  can  be  spread 
amidst  the  mists  of  business  and  of  folly ;  and 
how  soon  it  is  clouded  by  the  intervention  of 
other  novelties.  Not  only  the  writer  of  books, 
but  the  commander  of  armies,  and  the  deliverer 
of  nations,  will  easily  outlive  all  noisy  and  popu- 
lar reputation  ;  he  may  be  celebratad  for  a  time 
by  the  public  voice ;  but  his  actions  and  his  name 
will  soon  be  considered  as  remote  and  nnaffect- 
ing,  and  be  rarely  mentioned  but  by  those  whose 
alliance  gives  them  some  vanity  to  gratify  by  fre- 
quent commemoration. 

It  seems  not  to  be  sufficiently  considered  how 
little  renown  can  be  admitted  in  the  work).  Man- 
kind are  kept  perpetually  busy  by  their  fi?ars  of 
desires,  and  nave  not  more  leisure  from  their  own 
affairs,  than  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  ao 
cidents  of  the  current  dav.  Engaged  in  contriv- 
ing some  refuge  from  calamity,  or  in  shortenmg 
the  way  to  some  new  possession,  they  seldom 
suffer  their  thoughts  to  wander  to  the  past  or  Ib- 
ture ;  none  but  a  few  solitary  students  have  lebnrs 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  ancient  heroes  or 
sages ;  and  names  which  hoped  to  range  ovet 
kingdoms  and  continents,  shrink  st  last  into  clois 
ters  or  colleges. 

Nor  is  it  certain,  that  even  of  these  dark  and 
narrow  habitations,  these  last  retrests  of  fSune, 
the  possession  will  be  long  kept  Of  men  de^ 
voted  to  literature,  very  few  extend  their  view* 
beyond  some  particular  science,  and  the  frettef 
part  seMom  inquire,  even  in  their  own  profts- 
■on,  for  any  authors  but  those  whooi  lb*  pnNst 
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mode  of  study  happens  to  force  upon  their  notice ; 
they  desire  not  to  fill  their  minds  with  unfashion- 
able knowlcdji^e,  but  contentedly  resign  to  obli- 
vion those  books  which  they  now  find  censured 
or  neglected. 

The  hope  of  fame  is  necessarily  connected  with 
such  considerations  as  must  abate  the  ardour  of 
confidence,  and  repress  the  vigour  of  pursuit. 
Wiioevcr  claims  renown  from  any  kind  of  ex- 
cellence, expects  to  fill  the  place  which  is  now 
possessed  by  another;  for  there  are  already 
names  of  every  class  sufiicient  to  emoloy  all  that 
will  desire  to  remember  them ;  ana  surely  he 
that  is  pusliiag  his  predecessors  into  the  gulf  of 
obscurity,  cannot  but  sometimes  susjpct,  that  he 
must  himself  sink  in  hko  manner,  and,  as  he 
stands  upon  tlie  same  precipice,  be  swept  away 
with  the  same  violence. 

It  sometimes  happens  tliat  fame  begins  when 
life  is  at  an  end  :  but  far  the  greater  number  of 
<»ndidates  for  applause  have  owed  their  recep- 
tion in  the  world  to  some  favourable  casualties, 
and  have  therefore  immediately  sunk  into  ne- 
glect, when  death  stripped  them  of  tlieir  casual 
inHuence,  and  neither  fortune  nor  patronage  ope- 
rated in  their  favour.  Among  tliose  who  have 
better  claims  to  regard,  the  honour  paid  to  their 
memory  is  commonly  proportionate  to  tlie  repu- 
tation which  they  enjoyed  in  their  lives,  though 
still  growing  fainter,  as  it  is  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  first  emission  ;  and  since  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  the  notice  of  contemporaries,  how 
little  is  it  to  be  hoped  from  future  times  7  What 
can  merit  efiect  by  its  own  force,  when  the  help 
of  art  or  of  friendship  can  scarcely  support  it? 
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Tk  nikU  imvita  HcttfaeUnt  Mimtrw, 


Hoe. 


You  are  of  too  quick  a  sif  ht, 

Not  to  diacsra  whieli  way  your  talent  Uea. 

ROSCOMMOIf. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


As  little  things  grow  mat  by  continual  accu- 
mulation, I  hope  you  will  not  tliink  the  dignity  of 
your  character  impaired  by  an  account  of  a  ludi- 
crous persecution,  which,  though  it  produces  no 
scenes  of  horror  or  of  ruin,  yet,  by  incessant  im- 
portunity of  vexation,  wears  awav  my  happiness, 
and  consumes  those  years  which  nature  seems 
particularly  to  have  assigned  to  cheerfulness,  in 
0ilent  anxiety  and  helpless  resentment 

I  am  §ie  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman,  who  hav- 
ing inherited  a  large  estate  from  his  ancestors, 
and  feeling  no  desire  either  to  increase  or  lessen 
it,  has  from  the  time  of  his  marriage  generally  re- 
sided at  lus  own  scat :  where,  oy  dividing  his 
time  among  the  duties  of  a  father,  a  master,  and  a 
magistrate,  the  study  of  literature,  and  the  offices 
of  civility,  he  finds  means  to  rid  himself  of  the 
day,  without  any  of  those  amusements,  which  all 
those  with  whom  my  residence  in  this  place  has 
made  me  acquainted,  think  necetsaiy  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  existence. 

When  my  age  made  me  capable  of  iastruction, 
my  father  prevailed  upon  a  gentleman,  long 
known  at  Oxford  ror  the  extent,  of  his  learning 
^nd  purity  of  his  manners,  to  undertake  my  edu- 
cation.   The  regard  with  which  I  saw  him  treat- 


ed, disposed  me  to  conaider  hit  instructions  aa 
important,  and  I  therefore  soon  formed  a  habit 
of  attention,  by  which  1  made  very  quick  advance! 
in  difierent  kinds  of  learning,  and  heard,  perhaps 
too  often,  very  flattering  comparisons  of  my  own 
proficiency  with  that  of  others,  either  leas  docile 
by  nature,  or  less  happily  forwarded  by  instruc- 
tion. I  was  caressed  bv  all  that  exchanged  vi- 
sits with  my  father ;  and  as  young  men  are  Mrith 
little  difficulty  tauchtto  iudge  favourably  of  them- 
selves, began  to  think  tliat  close  application  was 
no  longer  necessaiy,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
come  when  I  was  at  liberty  to  read  only  for 
amusement,  and  was  to  receive  the  reward  of  my 
fatigues  in  praise  and  admiration. 

While  1  was  thus  banqueting  upon  my  own 
perfections,  and  longing  in  secret  to  escape  from 
tutorage,  my  father's  brother  came  from  London 
to  pass  a  summer  at  his  native  place.  A  lucra- 
tive employment  which  he  possessed,  and  a  fond- 
ness for  the  conversation  and  diversions  of  the 
gay  part  of  mankind,  had  so  long  kept  him  from 
rural  excursions,  that  I  had  never  seen  him  since 
my  infancy.  My  curiosity  was  therefore  strong- 
ly excited  by  the  hope  oi  observing  a  character 
more  neariy,  which  1  had  hitherto  reverenced  o^y 
at  a  distance. 

From  all  private  and  intimate  conversation,  I 
was  long  withheld  by  the  perpetual  confluence 
of  visitants  witli  whom  the  first  news  of  my  un- 
cle's arrival  crowded  the  house  ;  but  was  amply 
recompensed  by  seeing  an  exact  and  punctilious 
practice  of  the  arts  of  a  courtier,  in  all  the  strata 
gems  of  endearment,  the  gradations  of  respect, 
and  variations  of  courtesy.  1  remarked  with 
what  justice  of  distribution  he  diWded  his  talk  to 
a  wide  circle ;  with  what  address  ho  ofiered  to 
every  man  an  occasion  of  indulging  some  favour^ 
ite  topic,  or  displaying  some  particular  attain- 
ment ;  the  judgment  witli  which  ho  regulated  his 
inquiries  alter  tlie  absent;  and  the  care  with 
which  he  showed  all  the  companions  of  his  early 
years  how  strongly  they  were  infixed  in  his  me- 
mory, by  the  mention  of  past  incidents,  and  the 
recital  of  puerile  kindnesses,  dangers  axid  frolics. 
I  soon  discovered  that  he  possessed  some  sci- 
ence of  graciousness  and  attraction  which  books 
had  not  taught,  and  of  which  neither  I  nor  my 
father  had  any  knowledge;  that  he  had  the 
power  of  obliging  those  whom  he  did  not  benefit : 
that  ho  diflused,  upon  his  cursory  behaviour  and 
most  trifling  actions,  a  gloss  of  softness  and  deli- 
cacy by  which  every  one  was  dazzled  ;  and  that, 
by  some  occult  method  of  captivation,  he  ani- 
mated the  timorous,  soflencd  the  supercilious^ 
and  opened  the  reserved.  1  could  not  out  repine 
at  the  inelegance  of  my  own  manners,  which  left 
me  no  hopes  but  not  to  oflend,  and  at  thcineffica- 
cy  of  rustic  benevolence,  which  gained  no  friends 
but  by  real  service. 

My  uncle  saw  the  veneration  with  which  1 
caught  every  accent  of  his  voice,  and  watched 
every  motion  of  his  hand ;  and  the  awkward  dili- 
gence with  which  I  endeavoured  to  imitate  his 
embrace  of  fondncsSw  and  his  bow  of  respect  He 
was  like  others,  easuy  flattered  by  an  imitator  by 
whom  he  could  not  fear  ever  to  be  rivalled,  and 
repaid  my  assiduities  with  compliments  and  pro- 
fesaions.  Our  fondness  was  so  increased  by  a 
mutual  endeavour  to  please  each  other^  that 
when  we  returned  to  London  he  declared  himself 
unable  to  leave  a  nephew  so  amiable  and  so 
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■ccomptished  bcfhind  him ;  and  obtained  my  fa- 
therms  permission  to  enjoy  my  company  for  a  few 
months,  by  a  promise  to  initiate  me  in  the  arts  of 
politeness,  and  introduce  me  into  public  life. 

The  coartier  had  little  inclination  to  fatigue, 
and  therefore,  by  travelling  verj  slowly,  affonled 
me  time  for  more  loose  and  iumiliar  conversa- 
tion ;  but  I  soon  found,  that  by  a  few  inquiries 
which  he  was  not  well  prepared  to  satisfy,  I  had 
made  him  weary  of  his  young  companion.  His 
element  was  a  mixed  assembly,  where  ceremony 
and  healths,  compliments  and  common  topics 
kept  the  tongue  employed  with  very  little  assist- 
ance from  memory  or  reflection ;  but  in  the  cha- 
riot where  he  was  necessitated  to  support  a  regu- 
lar tenor  of  conversation,  without  any  relief  from 
a  new  comer,  or  any  power  of  starting  into  gay 
digressions,  or  destroying  argument  by  a  jest,  he 
soon  discovered  that  poverty  of  ideas  which  had 
been  hitherto  concealed  under  the  tinsel  of  polite- 
ness. The  first  day  he  entertained  me  with  the 
novelties  and  wonders  with  which  I  should  be  as- 
tonished at  my  entrance  into  London,  and  cau- 
tioned me  with  apparent  admiration  of  his  own 
wisdom,  azainst  the  arts  by  which  rusticity  is  fre- 
quently deluded.  The  same  detail  and  the  same 
advice  he  would  have  repeated  on  the  second  day ; 
but  as  I  every  moment  diverted  the  discourse 
to  the  history  of  the  towns  by  which  we  passed, 
or  some  other  subject  of  learning  or  of  reason,  he 
•oon  lost  his  vivacity,  grew  peevish  and  silent, 
wrapped  his  cloak  about  him,  composed  himself 
to  slumber,  and  resen'ed  his  gayety  for  fitter 
auditors. 

Atlenffth  I  entered  London,  and  mv  uncle  was 
reinstated  in  his  superiority.  He  waked  at  once 
to  loquacity  as  soon  as  our  wheels  rattled  on  the 
pavement,  and  told  me  the  name  of  every  street 
as  we  crossed  it,  and  owner  of  every  house  as  we 
passed  by.  He  pr^'sented  me  to  im-  aunt,  a  lady 
of  great  eminence  for  the  number  of  her  acquaint- 
ances, and  splendour  of  her  assemblies ;  and 
either  in  kindness  or  revenge  consulir.d  with  her 
in  my  presence,  how  I  might  be  most  advantage- 
ou<ily  aressed  for  my  first  appearance,  and  most 
expeditiously  disencumbereu  from  villatick  bash- 
fulness.  "Sfy  indication  at  familiarity  tlius  con- 
temptuous flushed  in  my  face ;  they  mistook  an- 
ger for  shame,  and  alternately  oxorted  their  clo- 
auence  upon  the  benefits  of  public  education,  and 
le  happmess  of  an  assurance  early  armiired. 
Assurance  is  indeed  the  only  qualincation  to 
which  they  seem  to  have  annex«»d  merit,  and  as- 
surance therefore  is  perpetually  recommended  to 
me,  as  the  supply  or  every  delect,  and  th'*  orna- 
ment of  every  excellence.  I  never  sit  silent  in 
company  when  secret  history  is  circulatinfir,  but  I 
am  reproached  for  want  of  assurance.  If  I  fail 
to  return  the  stated  answer  to  a  compliment ;  if 
I  am  disconcerted  by  unexpected  raillery ;  if  1 
blush  when  I  am  discovered  gazing  on  a  beauty, 
or  hesitate  when  I  find  myself  embarrassed  in  an 
argument ;  if  I  am  unwilling  to  talk  of  what  I  do 
not  understand,  or  timorous  in  undertaking  of- 
fices wluch  I  cannot  gracefully  perform ;  if  I  snf^ 
fer  a  more  hvely  tattler  to  recount  the  casualties 
of  a  game,  or  a  nimbler  fop  to  pick  up  a  fan,  I 
am  censured  between  pity  and  contempt  as  a 
wretch  doomed  to  grovel  in  obscurity  for  want  of 
assurance. 
I  have  found  many  young  persons  harassed  in 


the  same  manner,  by  those  to  whom  age  has 
given  nothing  but  the  assurance  .which  they  re- 
commend ;  and  therefore  cannot  but  think  it  use- 
ful to  inform  them,  that  cowardice  and  delicacy 
are  not  to  be  confounded ;  and  that  he  whose 
stupidity  has  armed  him  against  the  shafts  of  ri- 
dicule, will  always  act  and  speak  with  greater 
audacity  than  they  whose  sensibility  represses 
their  ardour,  and  who  dare  never  let  their  confi- 
dence outgrow  their  abilities. 


No.  143.]     Saturday,  Aug.  17, 1751. 

Me  pmter  atnu  oneret  emtenis^ 
Qvod  eiro  cUwun*  miseropeperei: 
Me  vel  extremo$  yumidmntm  m  0gTO» 

CUute  relegtt.  soS. 

Mff  let  my  father  load  with  chaiiw, 

Or  baaiMh  to  Naniidia'i  fartheat  plaiiia{ 

My  crime,  that  1,  a  loyal  wife, 

In  kind  compaaaion  spared  my  huab«id*a  life. 

PaAKCIS. 

Politicians  remark,  that  no  oppression  is  so 
heavy  or  lasting  as  that  which  is  inflicted  by  the 
perversion  ana  exorbitance  of  legal  authority. 
The  robber  may  be  seized,  and  the  invader  re- 
pelled, whenever  they  arc  found ;  they  who  pre- 
tend  no  right  but  that  of  force,  may  by  force  be 
punished  or  suppressed.  But  when  plunder 
Dears  the  name  of  impost,  and  murder  is  perpe- 
trated by  a  judicial  sentence,  fortitude  is  inti- 
midated, and  wisdom  confounded ;  resistance 
shrinks  from  an  alliance  with  rebellion,  and  the 
villain  remains  secure  in  the  robes  of  the  ma- 
gistrate. 

Equally  dangerous  and  equally  detestable  are 
the  cruelties  oi\en  exercised  in  private  families, 
under  the  venerable  sanction  of  parental  autho- 
rity ;  the  power  which  we  are  taught  to  honour 
from  the  first  moments  of  reason ;  which  is  guard- 
ed from  insult  and  violation  by  all  that  can  im- 
press awe  upon  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  which 
therefore  may  wanton  in  cruelty  without  control, 
and  trample  the  bounds  of  right  with  innumera- 
ble transgressions,  before  duty  and  piety  will 
dare  to  seek  redress,  or  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  recur  to  any  other  means  of  deliverance 
tlian  supplications  by  which  insolence  is  elated, 
and  tears  by  which  cruelty  i  ^  gratified. 

It  was  for  a  long  time  imagined  by  the  Romans, 
that  00  son  could  be  the  murderer  of  his  father ; 
and  they  had  therefore  no  ptmishment  appropri- 
ated to  parricide.  They  seem  hkewise  to  have 
believed  with  equal  confidence,  that  np  father 
could  be  cruel  to  his  child ;  and  therefore  the^ 
allowed  every  man  the  supreme  judicature  in  his 
own  house,  and  put  the  lives  of  his  ofH^pring  into 
his  hands.  But  experience  informed  them  by 
degrees,  that  they  had  determined  too  hastily  in 
favour  of  human  nature;  they  found  that  instinct 
and  habit  were  not  able  to  contend  with  avarice 
or  malice ;  that  the  nearest  relation  might  be  vio- 
lated ;  and  that  power,  to  whomsoever  intrusted, 
might  be  ill  employed.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  supply  and  to  change  their  institutions; 
to  deter  the  parricide  by  a  new  law,  and  to  trans- 
fer capital  punishments  from  the  parent  to  the 
magistrate.  % 

There  are  indeed  many  houses  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  familiarly,  without  discovering 
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that  parents  are  by  no  meani  exempt  from  the 
intoxications  of  dominion ;  and  that  he  who  is  in 
no  danger  of  hearing  remonstrances  but  from 
his  own  conscience,  will  seldom  be  lonff  without 
the  art  of  controlling  his  conrictions,  and  modify- 
ing justice  by  his  own  will. 

if  in  any  situation  the  heart  were  inaccessible 
to  malignity,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  parental  relation.  To  have 
voluntarily  become  to  any  being  the  occasion  of 
its  existence,  produces  an  obligation  to  make 
that  existence  nappy.  To  see  helpless  infancy 
stretching  out  her  hands  and  pouring  out  her 
cries  in  testimony  of  dependence,  wimout  any 
powers  to  alarm  jealousy,  or  any  guilt  to  alien- 
ate affection,  must  surely  awaken  tenderness  in 
every  human  mind ;  and  tenderness  once  excited 
will  bo  hourly  increased  by  the  natural  contagion 
of  felicity,  by  the  repercussion  of  communicated 
pleasure,  by  the  consciousness  of  the  dignity  of 
benefaction.  I  believe  no  generous  or  oenevo- 
lent  man  can  see  the  vilest  animal  courting  his 
regard,  and  shrinking  at  his  anger,  playing  his 
gambols  of  delight  before  him,  calling  on  him  in 
distress,  and  flying  to  him  in  danger^  without 
more  kindness  tnan  he  can  persuade  himself  to 
feel  for  the  wild  and  unsocial  inhabitants  of  the 
air  and  water.  We  naturally  endear  to  ourselves 
those  to  whom  we  impart  any  kind  of  pleasure, 
because  we  imagine  their  amx:tion  ana  esteem 
secured  to  us  by  the  benefits  which  they  receive. 

There  is  indeed  another  method  by  which  the 
pride  of  superiority  may  be  likewise  gratified. 
He  that  has  extinguished  all  the  sensations  of  hu- 
manity, and  has  no  longer  any  satisfaction  in  the 
reflection  that  he  is  loved  as  the  distributor  of 
happiness,  may  please  himself  with  exciting  ter- 
ror as  tlie  inflicter  of  pain :  he  may  delight  his  so- 
litude with  contemplating  the  extent  of  his  power 
and  the  force  of  his  commands ;  in  imagining  the 
desires  that  flutter  on  the  tongue  which  is  forbid- 
den to  utter  them,  or  the  discontent  which  preys 
on  the  heart  in  which  fear  confines  it ;  he  may 
amuse  himself  with  new  contrivances  of  detec- 
tion, multiplications  of  prohibition,  and  varieties 
of  punishment ;  and  swell  with  exultation  when 
he  considers  how  little  of  the  homage  that  he  re- 
ceives he  owes  to  choice. 

That  princes  of  this  character  have  been 
known,  the  history  of  all  absolute  kingdoms 
will  inform  us ;  ana  unce  as  Aristotle  observes, 
i|  olicovo/ttK^  /loyopv/o,  the  government  qfa/amihi  U 
naturally  monarchical,  it  is,  like  other  monarchies, 
too  oflcn  arbitrarily  administrated.  The  regal 
and  parental  tyrants  difier  only  in  the  extent  of 
iheir  dominions,  and  the  number  of  their  slaves. 
The  same  passions  cause  the  same  miseries; 
except  that  seldom  any  prince,  however  despotic, 
has  so  far  shaken  off  ail  awe  of  the  public  eye, 
as  to  venture  upon  those  fireaks  of  injustice 
which  are  sometimes  indulged  under  the  secrecy 
of  a  private  dwelling.  Capricious  injunctions, 
partial  decisions,  unequal  allotments  distribu- 
tions of  reward  not  by  merit  but  by  fflincy,  and 
punishments  regulated  not  by  the  degree  of  the 
offence  but  by  Uie  humour  of  the  judge,  are  too 
frequent  where  no  power  is  known  but  that  of  a 
father. 

That  he  delights  in  the  misery  of  others,  no 
man  will  confess,  and  yet  what  other  motive  can 
make  a  father  cruel?    The  king  may  be  insti- 


gated by  one  man  to  the  destruction  of  another; 
he  may  sometimes  think  himself  endangered  by 
the  virtues  of  a  subject ;  he  may  dread  the  suc- 
cessful ^neral  or  the  popular  orator ;  his  avarice 
may  pomt  out  golden  confiscations;  and  his 
guilt  may  whisper  that  he  can  only  be  secure  by 
cutting  ofl*all  power  of  revenge. 

But  what  can  a  parent  hope  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  those  who  were  born  to  his  protection,  of 
those  who  can  disturb  him  witli  no  competition, 
who  can  enrich  him  with  no  spoils?  Why  cow- 
ards are  cruel  may  be  easily  discovered ;  but  for 
what  reason,  not  more  infamous  than  cowardice, 
can  that  man  delight  in  oppression  who  has 
nothing  to  fear  7  ' 

The  unjustifiable  severity  of  a  parent  is  loaded 
witli  this  aggravation,  that  those  whom  he  in- 
jures are  always  in  his  sight  The  injustice  of  a 
prince  is  oflen  exercised  upon  tliose  of  whom  he 
never  had  any  personal  or  particular  knowledge ; 
and  the  sentence  which  he  pronounces,  whether 
of  banishment,  imprisonment,  or  death,  removes 
from  his  view  the  man  whom  he  condemns.  But 
the  domestic  oppressor  dooms  himself  to  gaze 
upon  those  faces  which  he  clouds  with  terror 
and  with  sorrow ;  and  beholds  every  moment 
the  eilects  of  his  own  barbarities.  He  thai  can 
bear  to  give  continual  pain  to  those  who  surw 
round  him,  and  can  walk  with  satisfaction  in  the 
gloom  of  his  own  presence ;  he  that  can  see 
submissive  misery  without  relenting,  and  meet 
without  emotion  the  eye  that  implores  mercy  or 
demands  justice,  will  scarcely  be  amendea  by 
remonstrance  or  admonition ;  ho  has  found 
means  of  stopping  the  avenues  of  tenderness,  and 
arming  his  heart  against  the  force  of  reason. 

Even  though  no  consideration  should  be  paid 
to  the  great  law  of  social  beings,  by  which  every 
individual  is  commanded  to  consult  the  happi- 
piucss  of  others,  yet  the  harsh  parent  is  less  to 
oe  vindicated  than  any  other  criminal,  because 
he  less  provides  for  the  happiness  of^  himself. 
Every  man,  however  little  he  loves  others,  would 
willingly  be  loved ;  every  man  hopes  to  live 
long,  and  therefore  hopes  for  that  time  at  which 
he  shall  sink  back  to  imbecility,  and  must  de- 
pend for  ease  and  cheerfulness  upon  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  others.  But  how  has  he  obviated 
the  inconveniences  of  old  age,  who  alienates  from 
him  the  assistance  of  his  children,  and  whose 
bed  must  be  surrounded  in  his  last  hours,  in  the 
hours  of  languor  and  dejection,  of  impatience 
and  of  pain,  by  strangers  to  whom  his  life  is  in- 
diflerent,  or  by  enemies  to  whom  his  death  is 
desirable  ? 

Piety  will  indeed  in  good  minds  overcome 

e revocation,  and  those  who  have  been  harassed 
y  brutality  will  forget  the  injuries  which  they 
have  suffered,  so  far  as  to  perform  the  last  duties 
with  alacrity  and  zeal.  But  surely  no  resent- 
ment con  he  equally  painful  with  kindness  thus 
undeserved,  nor  can  severer  punishment  be  im- 
precated upon  a  man  not  wholly  lost  in  mean- 
ness and  stupidity,  than  through  the  tediousness 
of  decrepitude,  to  be  reproached  by  the  kindness 
of  his  own  children,  to  receive  not  the  tribute 
but  the  alms  of  attendance,  and  to  owe  every 
relief  of  his  miseries,  not  to  gratitude  but  to 
mercy* 
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Q^od  nam  $it  Pyladtt  kae  Umpmrt^  mam  sit  OrtwUa 

Mirmria  }    PyUuLts^  Mareet  Mtb^t  idam, 
Jtee  mulior  pania,  turduavt  dabstnr  Oreati : 

Std  par,  atque  eadam  cana  dmobua  erat. 
Tt  Cadm^m  Tyroa,  ma  pimguia  Omllim  veaHi  s 

Via  tepurpureum^  Msrea,  aafatma  mmamf 
Vt  prmaUmPyladem,  aliquia  mikiprgatat  OraaUm, 

Hoc  nonJU  verbia;  Marce^  ut  aameriat  ama. 

MAJLT.  n.  11. 

Tou  wonder  DOW  Umt  ao  mui  nei 

Buch  frieods  ai  thow  of  ancieiit  OrMOt. 

Here  lay  tbe  poiut : — Oreatet*  meat 

Wa«  jiut  the  tame  hit  friend  did  eat 

Nor  can  it  yet  be  found,  his  wine 

Waa  better,  Pylades,  than  thine. 

In  hoae-cpun  ruMot  I  am  dreaa*d{ 

Your  cloth  u  always  of  the  beat ; 

But,  honetft  Marcus,  if  you  ploaaa 

Tochooee  me  for  your  Pyladea, 

Remember,  words  alone  are  vain ; 

Love — if  you  would  be  loved  af  aiav— r.  lbwu. 
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SlE, 


No  depravity  of  the  mind  has  been  more  fre- 
quently or  justly  censured  than  ingratitude. 
There  is  indeed  sufficient  reason  for  looking  on 
those  that  can  return  evil  for  good,  and  repay 
kindness  and  assistance  with  hatred  or  neglect, 
as  corrupted  beyond  the  common  degrees  of 
wickedness;  nor  will  he.  who  has  once  been 
clearly  detected  in  acts  ol  injury  to  his  benefac- 
tor, deserve  to  be  numbered  among  social  beings; 
he  has  endeavoured  to  destroy  confidence,  to  in- 
tercept sympathy,  and  to  turn  every  man's  at- 
tention wholly  on  himself. 

There  is  always  danser  lest  the  honest  abhoi^ 
rence  of  a  crime  should  raise  the  passions  with 
too  much  violence  against  the  man  to  whom  it  is 
imputed.  In  proportion  as  guilt  is  more  enor^ 
mous  it  ought  to  be  ascertained  by  strongrcr  evi- 
dence. The  charge  against  ingratitude  is  very 
ceneral ;  almost  every  man  can  tell  what  favours 
he  has  conferred  upon  insensibiUty,  and  how 
much  happiness  he  has  bestowed  without  re- 
turn ;  but  perhaps  if  these  patrons  and  protec- 
tors were  confronted  with  any  whom  they  boast 
of  having  befriended,  it  would  often  appear  that 
they  consulted  only  their  pleasure  or  vanity,  and 
repaid  themselves  their  petty  donatives  by  grati- 
fications of  insolence  and  indulgence  of  con- 
tempt 

It  has  happened  that  much  of  my  time  has 
been  passed  m  a  dependent  state,  and  conse- 
quently I  have  received  many  favours  in  the 
opinion  of  those  at  whose  expense  I  have  been 
maintained  ;  yet  I  do  not  feel  in  m^  heart  any 
boming  gratitude  or  tumultuous  affection ;  and 
as  I  would  not  willingly  suppose  mvself  less 
susceptible  of  virtuous  passions  than  the  rest  of 
mankind,  I  shall  lay  the  history  of  my  life  before 
you,  that  you  may  by  your  judgment  of  my 
eonduct,  either  reform,  or  confirm,  my  present 
sentiments. 

My  father  was  the  second  son  of  a  very  ancient 
■nd  wealthy  family.  He  married  a  lady  of  equal 
birth,  whose  fortune  joined  to  his  own  mi£ht 
luKve  supported  his  posterity  in  honour;  but 
being  gay  and  ambitious,  he  prevailed  on  his 
friends  to  procure  him  a  post,  which  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  displapng  his  elegance  and 
politeness.  My  mother  was  equally  pleased  with 


splendour  and  equally  careless  of  expense ;  they 
both  justified  their  profusion  to  themselves  by 
endeavouring  to  beueve  it  necessary  to  the  ex- 
tension of  their  acquaintance,  and  improvement 
of  their  interest ;  and  whenever  any  place  be- 
came vacant,  they  expected  to  be  repaid  In  the 
midst  of  these  hopes  my  father  was  snatched 
away  by  an  apoplexy ;  sod  my  mother  who  had 
no  pleasure  but  in  dress,  equipage,  assemblies, 
and  compliments,  finding  that  she  could  live  no 
longer  in  her  accustomea  rank,  sunk  into  dejec- 
tion, and  in  two  years  wore  cut  her  life  with 
envy  and  discontent 

I  was  sent  with  a  sister  one  year  younger  than 
myself  to  the  elder  brother  of  my  father.  We 
were  not  yet  capable  of  observing  how  much 
fortune  influences  affection,  but  flattered  our 
selves  on  the  road  with  the  tenderness  and  re- 
gard with  which  we  should  be  treated  by  our 
uncle.  Our  reception  was  rather  frigid  than 
malignant;  we  were  introduced  to  our  young 
cousms,  and  for  the  first  month  more  frequently 
consoled  than  upbraided ;  but  in  a  short  time 
we  found  our  prattle  repressed,  our  dress  ne- 
glected, our  endearments  unregarded,  and  our 
requests  referred  to  the  housekeeper. 

The  forms  of  decency  were  now  violated,  and 
everyday  produced  new  insults.  We  were  soon 
brought  to  the  necessity  of  receding  from  our 
imagined  equality  with  our  cousins,  to  whom  we 
sunk  into  humble  companions  without  choice  or 
influence,  expected  only  to  echo  their  opinions, 
facilitate  their  desires,  and  accompany  their  ram- 
bles. It  was  unfortunate  that  our  early  intro- 
duction into  polite  company,  and  habitual  know- 
ledge of  the  arts  of  civility,  had  given  us  such  an 
appearance  of  superiority  to  the  awkward  bash- 
fulness  of  our  relations,  as  naturally  drew  respect 
and  preference  from  every  stranger;  and  my 
aunt  was  forced  to  assert  the  dignity  of  her  own 
children  while  they  were  sculking  in  corners  for 
fear  of  notice^  and  hanging  down  their  heads 
in  silent  confusion,  hj  relating  the  indiscretion 
of  our  father,  displaying^  her  own  kindness,  la- 
menting the  misery  of  birth  without  estate,  and 
declaring  her  anxiety  for  our  future  provision, 
and  the  expedients  which  she  had  formed  to  se- 
cure us  from  those  follies,  or  crimes,  to  which 
the  conjunction  of  pride  and  want  often  gives 
occasion.  In  a  short  time  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  such  vexatious  mistakes ;  we  were  told 
that  fine  clothes  would  only  fill  our  heads  with 
false  expectations,  and  our  dress  was  therefore 
accommodated  to  our  fortune. 

Childhood  is  not  easily  dejected  or  mortified. 
We  felt  no  lasting  pain  from  insolence  or  ne- 
glect; but,  finding  that  we  were  favoured  and 
commended  by  allwhose  interest  did  not  prompt 
them  to  discountenance  us,  preserved  our  viva- 
city and  spirit  to  years  of  greater  sensibility.  ^  It 
then  became  iikLsome  and  disgusting  to  live 
without  any  princi^e  of  action  but  the  will  of 
another :  ana  we  often  met  privately  in  the  gai- 
den  to  lament  our  condition,  and  to  ease  our 
hearts  with  mutual  narratives  of  caprice,  pee- 
vishness, and  affront 

There  are  innumerable  modes  of  insult  and 
tokens  of  contempt,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
find  a  name,  whicn  vanish  to  nothing  in  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  them,  and  yet  may  by  continual 
repetition  make  day  pass  after  a^j  in  sorrow 
and  in  terror.    Phrases  of  cursory  compliment 
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and  establishod  aalatatioil  may,  by  a  diilerent 
modulation  of  the  voice,  or  cast  of  Che  coun- 
tenance, convey  contrary  meanings,  and  be 
changed  from  indications  of  respect  to  expres- 
sions of  scorn.  The  dependant  who  cultivates 
delicacy  in  himself,  very  little  consults  his  own 
tranquillity.  My  unhappy  vigilance  is  every  mo- 
ment discovering  some  pcCuTance  of  accent,  or 
arrogance  of  mien,  some  vehemence  of  interroga- 
tion, or  (|[uickness  of  reply,  that  recalls  my  poverty 
to  my  mind,  and  which  I  feel  more  acutely  as  I 
know  not  how  to  resent  it 

You  are  not  however  to  Ima^pie  that  I  think 
myself  discharged  from  the  duties  of  ffratitude, 
only  because  my  relations  do  not  adQust  their 
lookSj  or  tune  their  voices,  to  my  expectation. 
The  insolence  of  benefaction  terminates  not  in 
negative  rudeness  or  obUqnities  of  insnh.  I  am 
often  told  in  express  terms  of  the  miseries  from 
which  chari^  higis  snatched  me,  while  multitudes 
are  suffered  by  relations  equally  near  to  devolve 
upon  the  parish :  and  have  more  than  once  heard 
it  numbered  among  other  favours,  that  I  am  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  table  with  my  cousins. 

That  I  sit  at  the  first  table  I  must  acknowledge, 
but  I  sit  there  only  that  I  may  feel  the  stings  or 
inferiority.  My  inquiries  are  neglected,  my 
opinion  is  overborne,  my  assertions  are  contro- 
verted, and,  as  insolence  always  propagates  it- 
self, the  servants  overiook  me,  in  imitation  of  their 
maiiter :  if  I  call  modesUy  I  am  not  heard  : 
if  loudly,  my  usurpation  of  authority  is  clieckea 
by  a  general  frown.  I  am  often  obligrd  to  look 
uninvited  upon  delicacies,  and  sometimes  desired 
to  rise  upon  very  slight  pretences. 

The  incivilities  to  which  I  am  exposed  would 
give  me  less  pain,  were  they  not  aggravated  by 
the  tears  of  my  sister,  whom  the  young  ladies  are 
hourly  tormenting  with  every  art  of  feminine  per- 
secution. As  it  IS  said  of  the  supreme  magistrate 
of  Venice,  tlmt  he  is  a  prince  in  one  place  and  a 
slave  in  another,  my  sister  is  a  servant  to  her  cou- 
sin in  their  apartments,  and  a  companion  only  at 
the  table.  Her  wit  and  beauty  draw  so  much  re- 
gard away  from  them,  that  they  never  suffer  her 
to  appear  with  them  in  any  place  where  they  so- 
Ucit  notice  or  expect  admiration  :  and  when  they 
are  visited  by  neighbouring  ladies,  and  pass  their 
hours  in  domestic  amusements,  she  is  sometimes 
called  to  fill  a  vacancy,  insulted  with  contemptu- 
ous freedoms,  and  dismissed  to  her  needle  when 
her  place  is  supplied.  The  heur  has  of  late,  bv 
the  instigation  of  his  sisters,  begtin  to  harass  with 
clownish  jocularity ;  he  seems  inclined  to  make 
his  first  rude  essays  of  his  waggery  upod  her ; 
and  by  the  connivance,  if  not  encouragement 
of  his  father,  treats  her  with  such  licentious 
brutality  as  I  cannot  bear,  though  1  cannot  pu- 
nish it 

I  beg  to  be  informed,  Mr.  Rambler,  how  much 
we  can  be  supposed  to  owe  to  beneficence  exert- 
ed on  terms  uke  these?  to  beneficence  which 
pollutes  its  ffifls  with  contumely,  and  may  be  truly 
said  to  pander  to  pride  7  I  would  wiHinglybetold 
whether  insolence  does  not  reward  its  own  libe- 
ralities, and  whether  he  that  exacts  servility  can, 
with  justice,  at  the  same  time  expect  afl^tion  7 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

HTFEftOULUS. 
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Bestowed  by  Heayea,  but  Mldom  understood. 
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As  daily  experience  makes  it  evident  that  misfor- 
tunes are  unavoidably  incident  to  human  life,  that 
calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by  fortitude,  nor 
escaprxl  by  flight ;  neither  awed  by  greatness,  nor 
eluded  by  obscurity ;  philosophers  have  endear 
voured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condition  which  they 
cannot  teach  us  to  mend,  bv  persuading  us  that 
most  of  our  evils  are  made  afflictive  only  by  igno* 
ranee  or  perverseness,  and  that  nature  has  an- 
nexed to  every  vicissitude  of  external  circum- 
stances some  advantage  sufficient  to  overb»* 
lance  all  its  inconveniences. 

This  attempt  may,  perhaps,  Ife  justly  suspected 
of  resemblance  to  the  practice  of  physicians,  who 
when  they  cannot  mitigate  ])ain,  destroy  sensi- 
bility, ana  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the 
inefncacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  pane- 
gyrists of  calamity  have  more  frequently  gained 
applause  to  their  wit  than  acquiescence  to  their 
arguments;  nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  most 
musical  oratory  or  subtle  ratiocination  has  been 
able  long  to  overpower  the  anguish  of  oppression, 
the  tediousness  of  languor,  or  the  longings  oi 
want 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that,  where 
much  has  lieen  attempted,  something  has  been 
performed;  though  the  dis(H)veries  or  acquisi- 
tions of  man  aro  not  always  adequate  to  the  ex« 
pectations  of  his  pride,  they  are  at  least  sufficient 
to  animate  his  industry.  The  antidotes  with 
which  philosophy  has  medicated  the  cup  of  life, 
though  they  cannot  give  it  salubrity  ana  sweet- 
ness, have  at  least  allayed  its  bitterness  and  con- 
tempered  its  malignity;  the  balm  which  she 
drops  upon  the  wounds  of  the  mind,  abates  their 
pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  tliem. 

By  suffering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid, 
we  secure  oureelvcs  from  vain  and  immoderate 
disquiet;  we  preserve  for  better  purposes  that 
strength  which  would  be  un profitably  wasted  in 
wild  cfibrts  of  desperation,  and  maintain  that  cir* 
cumspection  whicn  may  enable  us  to  seize  eveiy 
support,  and  improve  every  alleviation.  Thia 
calmness  will  be  more  easily  obtained,  as  the  atr 
tention  is  more  powerfully  withdrawn  from  the 
contemplation  of  unmingled  unabated  evil,  and 
divertea  to  those  accidental  benefits  which  pru 
dence  may  confer  on  every  state. 

Seneca  has  attempted,  not  only  to  pacify  us  In 
misfortune,  but  almost  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  necessary  to  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind.  "He  that  never  was  acquainted  with  ad- 
versity," says  he,  "  has  seen  the  world  but  on 
one  side,  and  is  ignorant  of  half  the  scenes  of  na- 
ture.** He  invites  his  pupil  to  calamity,  as  the 
Syrens  allured  the  passenger  to  their  coasts  by 
promising  that  he  shall  return  irAc/ova  tUia  with 
increase  of  knowledge,  with  enlarged  views  and 
multiplied  ideas. 

Cariosity  is,  in  great  and  generous  mmds,  the 
firat  passion  and  the  last;  and  perhaps  always 
predominates  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  contemplative  faculties.  He  who  easily  com- 
prehends all  that  is  before  him,  and  soon  exhausU 
any  single  rabjeet,  is  always  eager  for  new  in- 
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qniries ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  intellectual 
eye  takes  in  a  wider  prospect,  it  must  be  gratified 
with  variety  by  more  rapid  flights  and  bolder 
excursions  :  nor  perhaps  can  there  be  proposed 
to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  tlie  plea- 
sures of  thoujrht,  a  more  powerful  incitement  to 
any  undoruking,  than  the  hope  of  fillinc:  their 
fancy  with  new  images,  of  clearing  their  doubts, 
and  enlightening  their  reason. 

When  Jason,  in  Valerius  Flaccus,  would  in- 
cline the  young  prince  Acastus  to  accompany  him 
in  the  first  essay  of  navigation,  he  disperses  his 
apprehensions  of  danger  by  representations  of 
the  new  tracts  of  earth  and  heaven,  which  the 
expedition  would  spread  before  their  eyes ;  and 
tells  him  with  what  grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  re- 
turn of  the  countries  which  they  shall  have  seen, 
and  the  toils  which  they  have  surmounted. 

O  quantum  terr4t,  qmaninm  eofnotcere  eclt, 
Permistum  rat !  pilagut  quanwt  aperimmt  in  «nw  / 
Hmnc  forsan  fraee  rtria  opuM :  sea  Urta  recmrret 
Cum  ralM,  et  cartuu  cum  jam  miki  reddet  JoUom ; 
Qmw  pudor  heu  nostras  ttbi  tune  audire  labortt ; 
QMom  refer  am  visas  tuapersuspiriagentea ! 

hr^  by  our  atari,  what  tmcks  immense  we  trace ! 

From'tpat  remote,  what  fuods  of  vcienec  raise! 

A  pain  to  thotight:  But  when  tb'  heroic  band 

Returoa  applauded  to  thoir  native  land, 

A  Ufp  donipfttic  you  will  then  deplore. 

And  sif  h,  while  I  describe  the  Tarious  shore. 

EDW.  CAVC. 

Acastus  was  soon  prevailed  upon  b^  his  curi- 
osity to  set  rocks  and  hardships  at  dehance,  and 
commit  his  life  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  same  mo- 
tives have  in  all  aaes  had  the  same  effect  upon 
those  whom  the  desire  of  fame  or  wisdom  has 
distinguished  from  the  lower  orders  of  mankind. 

If,  tlierefore,  it  can  be  proved  that  distress  is 
necessary  to  the  atuinment  of  knowledge,  and 
that  a  happy  situation  hides  from  us  so  large  a 
part  of  the  field  of  meditation,  tlie  envy  of  many 
who  repine  at  the  sight  of  affluence  and  splen- 
donr  will  be  much  diminished ;  for,  such  is  the 
delight  of  mental  superiority,  that  none  on  whom 
nature  or  study  have  conferred  it,  would  pur- 
chase the  gids  of  fortune  by  its  loss. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetoric  of  Se- 
neca may  have  dressed  adversity  with  extrinsic 
ornaments,  he  has  justly  represented  it  as  afibrd- 
ing  some  opportunities  of  observation,  which  can- 
not be  found  in  continual  success ;  he  has  truly 
asserted,  that  to  escape  misfortune  is  to  want  in- 
struction, and  that  to  live  at  ease  is  to  live  in  ig- 
norance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happiness  without  think- 
ing that  he  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity 
is  necessaiT  to  a  just  sense  of  belter  fortune  ;  for 
the  good  of  our  present  state  is  merely  compara- 
tive, and  the  evil  which  every  man  feels  wul  be 
sufficient  to  disturb  and  harass  him,  if  he  does 
not  know  how  much  he  escapes.  The  lustre  of 
diamonds  is  invigorated  bv  the  interposition  of 
darker  bodies ;  the  lights  of'^a  picture  are  created 
by  the  shades.  The  highest  pleasure  which  na- 
ture has  indulged  to  sensitive  perception  is  that 
of  rest  after  fatigue  ;  yet,  that  state  which  labour 
heightens  into  delijE^ht,  is  of  itself  only  ease,  and 
»  incapable  of  satisfying  the  mind  witliout  the 
■nperaddition  of  diversified  amusements. 

Prosperity,  as  is  tnily  asserted  by  Seneca,  very 
mudi  obstructs  tlie  knowledge  of  ourselves.  No 
man  can  form  a  just  ettiroate  of  hia  own  powen 


by  unactive  ipeculadon.  That  fortitude  which 
has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  prudence  which 
has  surmounted  no  diniculties,  that  integrity 
which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptations,  can 
at  best  be  considered  but  as  gold  not  yet  brought 
to  the  test,  of  which  therefore  the  true  value  can- 
not be  assigned. 

"  He  that  traverses  the  lists  without  an  adver- 
sary, may  receive,**  says  the  philosopher,  "  the 
reward  of  victory,  but  he  has  no  pretensions  to 
the  honour."  It  it  be  the  highest  happiness  of 
man  to  contemplate  himself  with  satisfaction,  and 
to  receive  the  gratulations  of  his  own  conscience ; 
he  whose  courage  has  made  way  amidst  t^e  tur- 
bulence of  opposition,  and  whose  vigour  has 
broken  through  the  snares  of  distress,  has  many 
advantages  over  those  that  have  slept  in  the 
shades  of  indolence,  and  whose  retrospect  of  time 
can  entertain  them  with  nothing  but  day  rising 
upon  day,  and  year  gliding  afler  jear. 

Equally  necessary  is  some  vanety  of  fortune  to 
a  nearer  inspection  of  the  manners,  principles, 
and  affections  of  mankind.  Princes,  when  they 
would  know  the  opinions  or  grievances  of  their 
subjects,  And  it  necessary  to  steal  away  from 
guards  and  attendants,  and  mingle  on  equsi  terms 
amonff  the  people.  To  him  who  is  known  to 
have  uie  power  of  doing  good  or  harm,  nothing  is 
shown  in  its  natural  form.  The  behaviour  ofaJI 
that  approach  him  is  regulated  by  his  humour, 
their  narratives  are  adapt^  to  his  inclination,  and 
their  reasonings  determined  by  his  opinions; 
whatever  can  alarm  suspicion  or  excite  resent- 
ment is  carefully  suppressed,  and  nothing  appears 
but  uniformity  of  sentiments  and  ardour  of  affec- 
tion. It  may  be  observed,  that  the  unvaried  com- 
plaisance which  ladies  have  the  ri^t  of  exacting, 
keeps  them  generally  unskilled  in  numan  nature ; 
prosperity  will  always  enjoy  the  female  preroga- 
tives, and  therefore  must  be  always  in  danger  of 
female  ignorance.  Truth  is  scarcely  to  be  heard, 
but  by  those  from  whom  it  can  serve  no  interest 
to  conceal  it 
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But  wrapt  In  error  is  the  human  miad. 

And  human  bliss  is  ever  insecure : 
Know  we  what  fortune  yet  remains  behind  f 

Know  we  how  k>ng  the  present  shall  endure  ? 

WMf 

The  writers  of  medicine  and  physiology  have 
traced,  with  great  appearance  of  accuracy,  the 
effects  of  time  upon  the  human  body,  by  marking 
the  various  periods  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
several  stages  by  which  animal  life  makes  its  pro- 
gress from  infancy  to  decrepitude.  Though  tn«ir 
observations  have  not  enabled  them  to  discover 
how  manhood  may  be  accelerated,  or  old  age  r^ 
tarded,  yet  surely  if  they  be  considered  only  aji 
the  amusements  of  curiosity,  they  are  of  equal  im- 
portance with  conjectures  on  things  more  remote, 
with  catalogues  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  calculations 
of  the  bulk  of  planets. 

It  had  been  a  task  worthy  of  the  moral  philoao- 
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phcra  to  have  ooriiidefed  with  equal  care  the  cli- 
macterici  of  the  mind ;  to  have  pointed  out  the 
time  at  which  everv  pawion  begins  and  ceases 
to  predominate,  and  noted  tlic  regular  variations 
of  desire,  and  the  succession  of  one  app€*tite  to 
another. 

The  periods  of  mental  change  are  not  to  be 
stated  with  equal  certainty  ;  our  bodies  grow  up 
under  the  care  of  nature,  and  depend  so  little 
on  our  own  management,  that  something  more 
than  negligence  is  necessar}'  to  discompose  their 
structure,  or  impede  their  vigour.  But  our  minds 
are  committed  in  a  great  measure  first  to  tlie  direc- 
tion of  others,  and  aflerwurds  of  ourselves.  It 
would  be  diflicult  to  protract  the  weakness  of  in- 
fancy beyond  the  usuul  time;  but  tlie  mind  may 
be  very  easily  hindered  from  its  share  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  the  bulk  and  strength  of  manhood 
must,  without  the  assistance  of  education  and  in- 
struction, be  informed  only  with  the  understand- 
ing of  a  child. 

Yet,  amidst  all  thei  disorder  and  inequality 
which  variety  of  discipline,  example,  conversa- 
tion, and  emplo\'ment,  produce  in  the  intellectual 
advances  of  difllerent  men,  there  is  still  discover- 
ed, by  a  vi^lant  spectator,'  such  a  general  and 
remote  similitude,  as  may  be  expected  in  the 
same  common  nature  affected  by  external  cir- 
cumstances indefinitely  varied.  We  all  enter 
the  world  in  equal  ignorance,  gaze  ronnd  about 
us  on  the  same  objects,  and  have  our  first  pains 
and  pleasures,  our  first  hopes  and  fears,  our  first 
aversions  and  desires,  from  the  same  causes: 
and  though,  as  we  proceed  farther,  hCe  opens 
wider  prospects  to  our  view,  and  accidental  im- 
pulses determine  us  to  different  paths ;  yet  as 
every  mind,  however  vigorous  or  abstracted,  is 
necessitated,  in  its  present  state  of  union,  to  re- 
ceive its  informations,  and  execute  its  purposes  by 
the  intervention  of  the  body,  the  uniformity  of 
our  corporeal  nature  communicates  itself  to  our 
intellectual  operations ;  and  those  whose  abili- 
ties or  knowledge  incline  them  most  to  deviate 
from  the  general  round  of  lifc^  are  recalled  from 
eccentricity  bv  the  laws  of  their  existence. 

If  we  consider  the  exercise  of  the  mind,  it  will  be 
found  that  in  each  part  of  life  some  particular 
faculty  is  more  eminently  employed.  W  hen  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  are  first  opened  before 
us,  while  novelty  blooms  alike  on  either  hand, 
and  every  thing  equally  unknown  and  unexa- 
mined seems  of  equal  value,  tlie  power  of  the 
soul  is  principally  exerted  in  a  vivacious  and  de- 
sultory curiosity.  She  applies  by  turns  to  every 
object,  enjoys  it  for  a  short  time,  and  ffics  with 
equal  ardour  to  another.  She  delights  to  catch  up 
loose  and  unconnected  ideas^  but  starts  away 
from  systems  and  complications^  which  would 
obstruct  the  rapidity  of  her  transitioDS^  and  detain 
her  long  in  the  same  pursuit 

When  a  number  uf^ distinct  images  are  collect- 
ed by  these  erratic  and  hasty  surveys,  the  fancy 
is  busied  in  arranging  them  f  and  combines  them 
into  pleasing  pictures  with  more  resemblance  to 
tlie  realities  of  life,  as  experience  advances,  and 
new  observations  rectify  the  former.  While  the 
judgment  is  yet  uninfbrmed,  and  unable  to  com- 
pare the  draughts  of  fiction  with  their  originals, 
we  are  delighted  with  improbable  adventures,  im- 
practicable virtues,  and  inimitable  characters; 
out,  in  proportion  as  we  have  mora  opportunities 
of  acquainting  ourselves  with  living  nature,  we 


are  sooner  disgusted  with  copies  in  which  there 
appears  no  resemblance.  W  e  first  discard  ab- 
surdity and  impossibility,  then  exact  greater  and 
greater  degrees  of  probabihty,  but  at  last  become 
cold  and  insensible  to  the  charms  of  falsehood, 
however  specious,  and,  from  the  imitations  of 
truth,  which  are  never  perfect,  transfer  our  afibc- 
tions  to  truth  itself. 

Now  commences  the  reign  of  judgment  or  ree^ 
son ;  we  begin  to  find  little  pleasure  hot  in  com« 
paring  arguments^  stating  propositions,  diseo* 
tangling  perplexities,  clearing  ambiguities,  and 
deducing  consequences.  The  painted  vales  of 
imagination  are  deserted,  and  ourintellcctaal  ac- 
tivity is  exercised  in  winding  through  the  laby- 
rinths of  fallacv,  and  toiling  with  firm  and  cau- 
tious steps  up  tne  narrow  tracts  of  demonstration. 
Whatever  may  lull  vigilance,  or  mislead  atten- 
tion, is  contemptuous^  rejected,  and  every  dis- 
guise in  which  error  may  be  concealed,  is  carefully 
observed,  till,  by  degrees,  a  certain  rumber  of  in- 
contestable or  unsuspected  propositions  are  esta^ 
blished,  and  at  last  concatenated  into  ai^omentS| 
or  compacted  into  systems. 

At  length  weariness  succeeds  to  labour,  and 
the  mind  Ties  at  ease  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
own  attainments,  without  any  desire  of  new  eoa* 
quests  or  excursions.  This  is  the  age  of  recol- 
lection and  narrative;  the  opinions  are  settled, 
and  the  avenues  of  apprehension  shut  against 
any  new  intelligence ;  the  days  that  are  to  fol- 
low must  pass  m  the  inculcation  of  precepts  al- 
ready collected,  and  assertion  of  tenets  already 
received  ;  nothing  is  henceforward  so  odious  as 
opposition,  so  insolent  as  doubt,  or  so  dangerous 
as  novelty. 

In  like  manner  the  passions  usurp  the  separate 
command  of  the  successive  periods  of  life.  To 
the  happiness  of  our  first  years  nothing  more 
seems  necessary  than  freedom  from  restraint; 
every  man  may  remember  that  if  he  was  lefl  to 
himself,  and  indulged  in  the  disposal  of  his  own 
time,  he  was  once  content  witliout  the  superad- 
dition  of  any  actual  pleasure.  The  new  world  is 
itself  a  banouet:  and,  till  we  have  exhausted  the 
freshness  of^  life,  we  have  always  about  us  suffi- 
cient gratifications  :  the  sunshine  quickens  us  to 
play,  and  the  shade  invites  us  to  sleep. 

But  we  soon  become  unsatisfied  with  negative 
felicity,  and  are  solicited  by  our  senses  and  appe- 
tites to  more  powerful  delights,  aa  the  taste  of 
him  who  has  satisfied  his  hunger  must  be  excited 
by  artificial  stimulations.  The  simpHcity  of  na- 
tural amusement  is  now  past,  and  art  and  con- 
trivance must  improve  our  pleasures ;  but  in  tim^ 
art  like  nature  is  exhausted,  and  the  senses  can 
no  longei^  supply  the  cravings  of  the  intellect 

The^ention  is  then  transferred  from  pleasure 
to  interest,  in  which  pleasijre  is  perhaps  indodec^ 
though  diffused  to  a  wider  extent,  and  protractea 
through  new  gradations.  Nothing  now  dances 
before  the  eyes  but  wealth  and  power,  nor  rings 
in  the  ear,  but  the  voice  of  fame ;  wealth,  te 
which,  however  variously  denominated,  every 
man  at  some  time  or  other  aspires ;  power,  which 
air  wish  to  obtain  within  their  circle  of  action ; 
and  hme  which  no  man,  however  high  or  mean^ 
however  wise  or  ignorant,  wasyct  able  to  despise. 
New  prudence  and  foresight  exert  their  influence; 
no  hour  is  devoted  whol^r  to  any  present  enjoy- 
men  ,  no  act  or  purpose  terminates  in  itself,  hoi 
every  motion  is  referred  to  some  distant  end ;  tfa% 
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accompUahmont  of  one  design  begins  another, 
and  the  ultimate  ^ish  is  always  pushed  olf  to  its 
ibrmer  distance. 

At  length  fame  is  observed  to  be  uncertain, 
and  power  to  be  dangerous  ;  the  man  whose  vi- 
gour and  alacritv  begin  to  forsake  him,  by  de- 
grees contracts  Lis  designs,  remits  his  former 
multiplicity  of  pursuits,  and  extends  no  longer  his 
regard  to  any  other  honour  than  the  reputation 
ofwealth,  or  any  other  influcncethan  his  power. 
Avarice  is  generally  the  last  passion  ot  those 
lives  of  which  the  first  part  has  been  squandered 
in  pleasure,  and  the  second  devoted  to  ambition. 
He  that  sinks  under  the  fatigue  of  getting  wealth, 
lulls  his  age  with  the  milder  business  of  savmg  it. 

I  have  in  this  view  of  life  considered  men  as 
actuated  only  by  natural  desires,  and  yielding  to 
Uicir  own  inclinations,  without  regard  to  superior 
principles,  by  whicli  the  force  of  external  agents 
may  be  counteracted,  and  the  temporarv  preva- 
lence of  passions  restrained.  Nature  wifl  mdced 
always  operate,  human  desires  will  be  always 
ranging ;  but  these  motions,  though  very  power- 
ful, are  not  resistless ;  nature  may  be  regulatrHi, 
and  desires  governed  ;  and,  to  contend  with  the 

Srodominancc  of  successive  passions,  to  be  en- 
angcrcd  first  bv  one  affectiun,  and  then  by  ano- 
ther, is  the  condition  upon  which  wc  are  to  pass 
our  time,  the  time  of  our  preparation  for  that  state 
which  shall  put  an  end  to  experiment,  to  disap- 
pointment, and  to  change. 


No.  152.]  Satordat,  Aug.  31,  1751. 

— TruttM  Mtf>#f«m 
Vultum  V9t^  Mcort,  iratwm  plenm  mimgrum. 

MOB. 

DiiMtron  wordi  e«n  b«rt  disMtftrs  thow 
la  aagry  phrue  the  angry  paMkuii  glow. 

ELPHIIfSTON. 

**  It  was  the  wisdom,"  says  Seneca, "  of  ancient 
times  to  consider  what  is  most  useful  as  most 
illustrious."  If  this  rule  be  applied  to  works  of 
genius,  scarcely  any  species  of  composition  de- 
serves more  to  be  cultivated  than  the  epistolary 
style,  since  none  Is  of  more  various  or  frequont 
use.  through  the  whole  subordination  of  human 
life. 

It  has  yet  happened,  that  among  the  nunv>rous 
writers  which  our  nation  has  produced,  equal  per- 
haps always  in  force  and  genius,  and  of  late  in 
elegance  and  acctiracy,  to  those  of  any  other 
tountry,  very  few  have  endeavoured  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  the  publication  of  letters,  except 
such  as  wereVritt'^n  in  the  discharge  of  public 
trusts,  and  durinp  the  transaction  of  great  anairs ; 
whicli,  though  tnoy  afford  precedents  to  the  mi< 
nister,  and  memorials  to  the  historian,  arc  of  no 
use  as  examples  to  the  familiar  style,  or  models 
of  private  correspondence. 

If  it  be  inquired  by  foreigners,  how  this  de- 
ficiency has  napncned  in  the  literature  of  a 
eountnr,  where  all  indulge  themselves  with  so 
little  aahger  in  speaking  and  writina^,  may  we 
not  without  either  bigotry  or  arrogance  inform 
them,  that  it  must  be  imputed  to  our  contempt 
of  triflea,  and  our  due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
pnblic  7  We  do  not  think  it  reasonable  to  fill 
the  worid  with  volumes  from  which  nothing  can 
be  learned,  nor  expect  that  the  employments  of 


the  busy,  or  the  amusements  of  the  gay,  should 
give  way  to  narratives  of  our  private  affiursy 
complaints  of  absence,  expressions  of  fondness, 
or  declarations  of  fidelity. 

A  slight  perusal  of  the  innumerable  letters  by 
which  uie  wits  of  France  have  signalized  their 
names,  will  prove  that  other  nations  need  not  be 
discouraged  from  the  like  attempts  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  inability  ;  for  surely  it  is  not  very 
difiiciilt  to  aggravate  trifling  misfortunes,  U> 
magnify  familiar  incidents,  repeat  adulatory  pix>« 
fessions,  accumulate  servile  h>-perboles,  and 
produce  all  that  can  be  found  in  the  despicable 
remains  of  Voiturc  and  Scarron. 

Yet,  as  much  of  life  must  be  passed  in  affairs 
considerable  only  bv  their  frequent  occurrence, 
and  much  of  the  pleasure  which  our  condition 
allows,  must  be  produced  by  giving  elegance  ta 
trifles,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  how  to  become 
little  without  becoming  mean,  to  maintain  the 
necessary  intercourse  of  civility,  and  fill  up  the 
vacuities  of  actions  by  agreeable  appearances. 
It  had  therefore  been  of  advantage,  if  such  of 
oiir  writers  as  have  excelled  in  the  art  of  dcco- 
rating  insignificance,  had  supplied  us  with  a  few 
sallies  of  innocent  gayety,  eflusions  of  honest  ten- 
derness, or  exclamations  of  unimportant  hurr}'. 

Precept  has  generally  been  posterior  to  per- 
formance. The  art  of  composing  works  of  ge- 
nius has  never  been  taught  but  by  the  example 
of  those  who  performed  it  by  natural  vigour  of 
imagination,  and  rectitude  of  judgment.  As  we 
have  few  letters,  we  have  likewise  few  criticisms 
upon  the  epistolary  style.  The  observations 
with  which  Walsh  has  introduced  his  pages  of 
inanity,  are  such  as  give  him  little  claim  to  the 
rank  assigned  him  by  Dryden  among  the  critics. 
**  Letters,"  says  he,  "  are  intended  as  resem- 
blances of  conversation,  and  the  chief  excel- 
lences of  conversation,  are  good-humour  and 
good-breeding."  This  remark,  emially  valuable 
Cot  its  novefty  and  propriety,  he  oilaXes  and  en- 
forces with  an  appearance  of  complete  acqui- 
escence in  liis  own  discovery. 

No  man  was  ever  in  doubt  about  the  moral 
ouahties  of  a  letter.  It  has  been  always  known 
that  he  who  endeavours  to  please  must  appear 
pleased,  and  he  who  would  not  provoke  rude- 
ness must  not  practise  it  But  the  question 
among  those  wifj  establish  rules  for  an  episto- 
lary perfonnance  is,  how  gayety  or  civility  may 
be  properiy  expressed ;  as  among  the  critics  in 
history  it  is  not  contested  whether  tnith  ought  to 
be  preserved,  but  by  what  mode  of  diction  it  W 
best  a<1omed. 

As  letters  are  ^rritten  on  all  subjects,  in  all 
states  of  mind,  they  cannot  be  proporlv  reduced 
to  settled  rules,  or  described  by  any  single  cha- 
racteristic ;  and  we  may  safely  disentangle  our 
minds  from  critical  embarrassments  by  deter 
mining  that  a  letter  has  no  peculiarity  but  its 
form,  and  that  nothing  istrj  be  refused  aJmission. 
which  would  be  proper  in  any  other  method  of 
treating  the  same  subject  The  qualifies  of  the 
epistolarv  style  most  frequently  required,  are 
ease  andf  simplicity,  an  even  flow  of  unlalmun^ 
diction,  and  an  artless  arrangement  of  obvious 
sentiments.  But  these  directions  are  no  sooner 
applied  to  use,  than  their  scantiness  and  impeN 
fection  become  evident  Letters  are  written  to 
the  great  and  to  the  mean,  to  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant,  at  rest  and  in  distress,  in  sport  and  in 
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pftssion.  Notkuff  etn  be  more  improi^or  than 
«uo  and  laxitT  of  expression,  when  the  imports 
«nce  of  the  subject  impresses  solicitiKle,  or  the 
dignity  of  the  person  exacts  reverence. 

That  letters  should  be  written  with  strict  con- 
formity to  nature  is  true,  because  nothing  but 
conformity  to  nature  can  make  any  composition 
beautiful  or  jusL  But  it  is  natural  to  depart 
from  familiarity  of  la  nguajEre  upon  occamons  not 
familiar.  Whatever  elevates  the  sentiments  will 
consequently  raise  the  expression ;  whatever 
tills  us  with  hope  or  terror,  will  produce  some 
perturbation  of  images  and  some  figurative  dis- 
tortions of  phrase.  Wherever  we  arc  studious 
to  please,  we  are  afraid  of  trusting  our  first 
thoughts,  and  endeavour  to  recommend  our 
opinion  by  studied  ornaments,  accuracy  of  me- 
thod, and  elpjjance  of  style. 

If  the  personages  of  the  comic  scene  be  al- 
lowed by  Horace  to  raise  their  language  in  the 
transports  of  angor  to  the  turgid  vehemence  of 
tragedy,  the  epistolary  writer  may  likewise  witli- 
out  censure  comply  with  the  varieties  of  his  mat- 
ter. Jf  great  events  are  to  be  related,  he  may 
with  all  the  solemnity  of  an  historian  deduce 
them  from  their  causes,  connect  them  with  the 
concomitants,  and  trace  them  to  their  conse- 
quences. If  a  disputed  position  is  to  be  esta- 
blished, or  a  remote  principle  to  be  investigated, 
he  mav  detail  his  reasonings  with  all  the  nicety 
of  syllogistic  method.  If  a  menace  is  to  be 
averted,  or  a  benetit  implored,  he  may,  without 
any  violation  of  the  edicts  of  criticism,  call  every 
power  of  rhetoric  to  his  assistance,  and  try  every' 
inlet  at  which  love  or  pity  enters  the  heart. 

Letters  that  have  no  othf  r  end  than  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  correspondent  are  more  pro- 
perly regnlatrd  by  critical  precepts,  because  the 
matter  and  style  are  equally  arbitrary,  and  ndes 
are  more  necessary,  as  there  is  a  larger  power 
of  choice.  In  letters  of  this  kind,  some  conceive 
art  gruci-ful,  and  ctthers  think  negligence  amia^ 
blc  ;  Konie  model  them  by  tlie  sonnet,  ahd  will 
alluw  them  no  means  of  delighting  but  the  sod 
lapse  of  calm  mellifluence;  others  adjust  them 
by  the  epigram,  and  expect  pointed  sentences 
and  forcible  periods.  The  one  party  considers 
exemption  from  faults  as  the  height  of  excel- 
lence, the  other  looks  upon  neglect  of  excellence 
as  the  most  disgusting  fanlt ;  one  avoids  cen- 
sure, the  other  aspires  to  praise;  one  is  always 
in  danger  of  insipidity,  the  other  continually  on 
the  brink  of  affectation. 

When  the  subject  has  no  intrinsic  dignity,  it 
must  necessarily  owe  its  attractions  to  arti^cial 
embellishments,  and  may  catch  at  all  advantages 
which  the  art  of  writing  can  supply.  He  that, 
like  Pliny,  sends  his  friend  a  portion  for  his 
daughter,  will,  without  Pliny's  eloquence  or  ad- 
dress, find  means  of  excitinc  gratitude,  and  se- 
curing acceptance ;  but  he  that  has  no  present 
to  make  but  a  gariand,  a  ribbon,  or  some  petty 
cariosity,  must  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by 
his  manner  of  giving  it 

The  purpose  for  which  letters  are  written 
when  no  intelligence  is  communicated,  or  busi- 
ness transacted,  is  to  preserve  in  the  minds  of 
the  absent  either  love  or  esteem :  to  excite  loYe 
we  must  impart  pleasure,  and  to  raise  esteem  wo 
must  discover  abilities.  Pleasure  wilt  generally 
be  given,  as  abilities  are  displayed  by  scenes  of 
iimtgery,  points  of  conceit,  unexpec^d  sallies, 


and  artful  compliments.  Trifles  always  require 
exuberance  of  ornament ;  the  buildine  which  has 
no  strength  can  be  valued  only  for  the  grace  of 
its  decorations.  The  pebble  must  be  polished 
with  care,  which  hopes  to  be  valued  as  a  dia- 
mond ;  and  words  ought  surely  to  be  laboured, 
when  tlicy  are  intended  to  stand  for  tilings. 


No.  153.1     Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  1751. 

Turha  Kemi  teiptitur  fortraam,  «t  tm^er^  tt  odit 
Bmmnaiot.  iW. 

Tho  flokle  crowil  with  fortune  comes  and  foesi 
Wealth  ftill  tiadt  foUowers,  and  misfortune  foes. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
There  are  occasions  on  which  all  apology  is 
rudt;iies3.  lie  that  has  an  unwelcome  message 
to  deliver,  may  g:ivc  some  proof  of  tenderness 
and  delicacy,  by  a  ceremonial  introduction  and 
gradual  discovery,  because  the  mind,  upon  which 
the  weight  of  sorrow  is  to  fall,  gains  time  for  the 
collection  of  its  powers ;  but  nothing  is  more 
absurd  than  to  delay  the  communication  of 
pleasure,  to  torment  curiosity  by  impatience,  and 
to  delude  hope  by  anticipation. 

I  shall  therefore  forbear  the  arts  by  which  coi^ 
respondents  generally  secure  admission :  for  I 
have  too  long  remarked  the  power  of  vanity,  to 
doubt  that  I  shall  be  read  bv  you  witli  a  dispo- 
sition to  approve,  when  I  declare  that  my  narra- 
tive has  no  other  tendency  than  to  illustrate  and 
rorrobratc  your  own  observations. 

I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
patrimony  had  been  wasted  by  a  long  succession 
of  squanderers,  till  he  was  unable  to  support  any 
of  hui  children,  except  his  heir,  in  the  hereditary 
dignity  of  idleness.  Being  therefore  obliged  to 
employ  that  part  of  life  in  study  which  my  pro- 
genitors  hao  devoted  to  the  hawk  and  hound,  I 
was  In  mjr  eighteenth  year  despatched  to  the  uni- 
versity, without  any  rural  honours.  I  had  never 
killed  a  single  woodcock,  nor  partaken  one 
triumph  over  a  conquered  fox. 

At  the  university  1  continued  to  enlarge  my 
acquisitions  with  little  envy  of  the  noisy  nappi- 
ness  which  my  elder  brother  had  the  fortune  to 
enjoy,  and,  having  obtained  my  de^ec,  retired 
to  consider  at  leisure  to  what  profession  I  should 
confine  that  application  which  bad  hitherto  been 
dissipated  in  general  knowledge.  To  deliberate 
upon  a  choice  which  custom  and  honour  forbid 
to  be  retracted,  is  certainly  reasonable,  yet,  to  let 
loose  the  attention  equally  to  the  advantages  and 
inconveniences  of  every  employment  is  not  with- 
out danger;  new  motives  are  every  moment 
operating  on  every  side ;  and  mechanics  have 
long  ago  discovered,  tliat  contrariety  of  equal  at- 
tractions is  equivalent  to  rest 

While  I  was  thus  trifling  in  uncertainty,  all 
old  adventurer,  who  had  been  once  the  intimate 
friend  of  my  father,  arrived  from  the  Indies  with 
a  large  fortune  •  which  he  had  so  much  harassed 
himself  in  obtaining,  that  sickness  and  infirmity 
lefl  him  no  other  desire  than  to  die  in  his  native 
country.  His  wealth  easily  procured  him  an 
invitation  to  pass  his  life  witn  us ;  and,  being 
incapable  of  any  amusement  but  conversation, 
he  necessarily  became  familiarized  to  me,  whom 
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he  found  studious  and  domestic.  Plcsised  with 
an  opportunity  of  imparting  mjr  knowledge,  and 
aager  of  anjr  inteUi£;ence  that  might  increase  it,  I 
deughted  lus  curioMty  with  historical  narratives 
and  explications  of  nature,  and  gratified  his  va- 
nity by  inquiries  after  the  products  of  distant 
countries,  and  the  customs  of  their  inhabitantB. 

My  brother  saw  how  much  I  advanced  in  the 
(avour  of  our  guest,  who  being  without  heirs  was 
naturally  expected  to  enrich  the  family  of  his 
friend,  but  neither  attempted  to  alienate  me,  nor 
to  ingratiate  himself.  He  was  indeed  little  qua- 
lified to  solicit  the  afiection  of  a  traveller,  for  the 
remissness  of  his  education  had  left  him  without 
any  rule  of  action  but  his  present  humour.  He 
often  forsook  the  old  gentleman  in  the  midst  of 
an  adventure,  because  the  horn  sounded  in  the 
courtpyard,  and  would  have  lost  an  opportunity, 
not  only  of  knowing  the  history  but  sharing  the 
wealth  of  the  Mo^ul,  for  the  trial  of  a  new  point- 
er, or  the  sight  ofa  horse-race. 

It  was  therefore  not  long  before  our  new  friend 
declared  his  intention  of  bequeathing  to  me  the 
profits  of  his  commerce,  as  the  only  man  in  the 
tamilv  by  whom  he  could  expect  them  to  be  ra- 
tionally enjoyed.  This  distinction  drew  upon 
rae  the  envy  not  only  of  my  brother  but  my 
father. 

As  no  man  is  willing  to  believe  that  he  sufiers 
by  his  own  fault,  they  imputed  the  preference 
which  I  had  obuined  to  adulatory  compUances. 
or  malignant  calumnies.  To  no  purpose  did  1 
call  upon  my  patron  to  attest  my  mnocence,  for 
who  will  beUcve  what  be  wishes  to  be  false  7  In 
the  heat  of  disappointment  they  forced  their  in- 
mate by  repcatedfinsuhs  to  depart  from  the  house, 
aqd  I  was  soon,  by  the  same  treatment,  obUged 
to  follow  him. 

He  chose  his  residence  in  the  confines  of  Lon- 
don, where  rest,  tranquilUtv,  and  medicine,  re- 
stored him  to  pait  of  the  health  which  he  had  lost 
I  pleased  myself  with  perceiving  that  I  was  not 
lively  to  obtain  an  immcoiate  possession  of  wealth 
which  no  labour  of  mine  had  contributed  to  ac- 
quire ;  and  that  he  who  had  thus  distinguished 
me,  might  hope  to  end  his  life  without  a  total 
frustrauon  of  those  blessings  which  whatever  be 
their  real  value,  he  had  sought  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, and  purchased  with  so  many  vicissitudes 
t4  dangcf  and  Citigue. 

He,  mdeed,  left  me  no  reason  to  repine  at  his 
recovery,  for  be  was  willing  to  accustom  me 
^arly  to  the  use  of  money ;  and  set  apart  for  my 
expenses  such  a  revenue  as  I  had  scarcely  dared 
to  image.  I  can  yet  congratulate  myself  that 
fortune'has  seen  her  golden  cup  once  tasted  with- 
out inebriation.  Neither  my  modesty  nor  pru- 
dence were  overwhelmed  by  affluence ;  my  ele- 
vation was  without  ia8olenc<^  aud  my  expense 
without  profusion.  Einploying  the  influence 
which  money  always  confers  to  the  impro^'cment 
of  my  understanding,  I  mingled  in  parties  of  gay- 
ety,  and  in  conferences  of  learning,  appeared  in 
every  place  where  instruction  was  to  be  found, 
and  imagined  that,  ranging  through  all  the  diver- 
sities ofufe,  I  had  acquainted  myself  fully  with 
homao  nature^  and  leamod  all  that  was  io  be 
known  of  the  srays  of  men. 

It  happeaedy  however,  that  I  soon  discorered 
how  much  was  wanting  to  the  completion  of  jny 
knowMlge;  and  found  thai,  according  to  Sene- 
ca's jtoiaikt  I  bad  httheOo  seen  the  world  b«U  on 


one  side.  My  patron's  confidence  in  his  i 
of  strength  tempted  him  to  caideasuess  and  iri^ 
gularity ;  he  caught  a  fever  by  riding  in  the  laia, 
of  which  he  died  delirious  on  the  third  dav.  1 
buried  him,  without  any  of  the  heir*s  afiected 
grief  or  secret  exultation  ;  then  preparing  to  take 
a  legal  possession  of  his  fortune,  o|>ened  his  clo- 
set, where  I  found  a  will  made  at  ms  first  arrival, 
b^  which  my  fatlier  was  appointed  the  chief  inhe> 
ntor,  and  nothing  was  left  me  but  a  legacy  sufficient 
to  support  me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  studies. 

I  had  not  yet  found  such  charms  in  prosperity 
as  to  continue  it  by  any  acts  of  forgery  or  injustice^ 
and  made  haste  to  inform  my  father  of  the  riches 
which  had  been  given  him,  not  by  the  preference 
of  kindness,  but  by  the  delays  of  indolence,  and 
cowardice  of  age.  The  hungry  family  flew  like 
vultures  on  their  prey,  and  soon  made  my  disap* 
pointment  pubhc  by  the  tumult  of  their  claims, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  sorrow. 

It  was  now  my  part  to  consider  how  I  should 
repair  the  disappointment  I  could  not  but  tri* 
umph  in  my  long  list  of  friends,  which  comprised 
almost  every  name  that  power  or  knowledge  en* 
titled  to  eminence,  and,  in  the  prospect  of  the  in- 
numerable roads  to  honour  and  preferment,  which 
I  had  laid  open  to  myself  by  the  wise  use  of  tem- 
porary riches.  I  believed  nothing  necessary  but 
that  I  should  continue  that  acquaintance  to  which 
I  had  been  so  readily  admitted,  and  which  had 
hitherto  been  cultivated  on  both  sides  with  equal 
ardour. 

Full  of  these  expectations,  I  one  morning  orv 
dered  a  chair,  with  an  intention  to  make  my  usual 
circle  of  morning  visits.  Where  I  first  stopped  1 
saw  two  footmen  loUine  at  the  door,  who  told  me 
without  any  change  of  posture,  or  collection  of 
countenance,  that  their  master  was  at  home,  and 
suffered  mc  to  open  the  inner  door  without  assist 
ance.  I  found  my  friend  standing,  and,  as  I  was 
tattlinff  with  my  former  freedom,  was  formally  en- 
treated to  sit  doH  n  :  but  (fid  not  stay  to  be  fa- 
voured with  any  further  condescension. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  at  the  levee  of 
a  statesman,  who  received  me  with  an  embrace 
of  tenderness,  that  he  might  with  more  decency 
publish  my  change  of  fortune  to  the  sycophants 
about  him.  After  he  had  enjoyed  the  triumph  of 
condolence,  he  turned  to  a  wealthy  stock-jobber^ 
and  left  me  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  those  who 
had  lately  courted  my  notice,  and  solicited  my  in- 
terest 

I  was  then  set  down  at  the  door  of  another, 
who,  upon  my  entrance,  advised  me,  with  great 
solemmtv,  to  think  of^  some  settled  provision  for 
Ufe.  I  left  him,  and  hurried  away  to  an  old 
friend,  who  professed  himself  unsusceptible  of 
any  impreasions  from  prosperity  or  misfortune^ 
and  begged  that  he  nught  see  me  when  he  was 
more  at  leisure. 

Of  sixty-rseven  doors,  at  which  I  knocked  in 
the  first  week  after  my  appearance  in  a  mourn* 
ing  dress,  I  was  denied  admission  at  forty-six; 
was  sufiered  at  fourteen  to  wait  in  the  outer  room 
till  business  was  despatched ;  at  four,  was  enter* 
tained  with  a  few  questions  about  the  weather ; 
at  one,  heard  the  footman  rated  for  bringing  my 
name ;  and  at  two  was  informed,  in  the  flow  of 
casual  conversation,  how  much  a  man  of  rank 
deffradcs  himself  by  mean  company. 

My  curiosity  now  led  me  to  try  what  reoeptMSi 
I  should  find  among  the  ladies  {  but  I  founa  that 
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my  patron  had  carried  all  mr  powers  of  pleaaing 
to  the  grave.  1  had  fonnerlyDeeii  celebrated  M  a 
IV it.;  and  not  perceiving  any  languor  in  my  ima- 
gination, I  essayed  to  revive  that  ^yety  which 
had  hitherto  broken  out  involuntarily  before  my 
sentences  were  finished.  My  remarks  were  now 
heard  with  a  steady  countenance  ;  and  if  a  ^'rl 
happened  to  give  way  to  habitual  merriment,  her 
forwardness  was  repressed  with  a  frown  by  her 
mother  or  her  aunt 

Wherever  I  come  I  scatter  infirmities  and  dis- 
ease ;  every  lady  whom  1  meet  in  the  Mall  is  too 
weary  to  walk  ;  all  whom  I  entreat  to  sing  are 
troubled  with  colds  :  if  I  propose  cards,  they  are 
olHicted  with  the  hoadacb  ;  if  1  invite  them  to  the 
gardf'ns,  thev  cannot  bear  a  crowd. 

All  this  might  be  endured  ;  but  there  is  a  class 
of  mortals  who  think  my  understanding  impaired 
with  my  fortune,  ejtalt  tliemselves  to  the  dignity 
of  advice,  and,  whenever  we  happen  to  meet, 
presume  to  prescribe  my  conduct,  regulate  my 
economy,  and  direct  my  pursuits.  Another  race, 
e(]ually  impertinent  and  equally  despicable,  are 
every  uionicnt  recommending  to  me  an  attention 
to  my  interest,  and  think  themselves  entitled,  by 
their  superior  prudence,  to  reproach  me  if  I  speak 
or  move  without  regard  to  profit. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  the  power  of  wealth, 
that  it  commands  the  ear  of  greatness  and  the 
eve  of  h<;auty,  gives  spirit  to  the  dull,  and  autho- 
rity to  the  tiinorous,  and  leayes  him  from  whom 
itdepartiK,  without  virtue  and  without  understand- 
ing, the  sport  of  caprice,  the  scoff  of  insolence, 
the  sla>  ^  of  meanness,  and  the  pupil  of  ignorance. 
Iam,fce. 
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The  direction  of  Aristotle  to  those  that  study 
politics,  is,  first  to  examine  and  understand  what 
nas  been  written  by  the  ancients  upon  govern- 
ment ;  then  to  cast  their  eyes  round  upon  the 
world,  and  consider  by  what  causes  the  prosperity 
of  communities  is  visibly  influenced,  and  why  some 
are  worse  and  others  better  administered. 

The  same  method  most  be  pursued  by  him 
who  hopes  to  become  eminent  in  any  other  part  of 
knowledge.  The  first  task  is  to  search  books,  the 
next  to  contemplate  nature.  He  must  first  pos* 
sess  himself  of^  the  intellectual  treasures  which 
the  diligence  of  former  ages  has  accumulated, 
and  then  endeavour  to  increase  them  by  his  own 
collections. 

The  mental  disease  of  the  present  generation 
is  impatience  of  study,  contempt  of  the  ^rieat  mas- 
ters of  ancient  wisdom,  and  a  disposition  to  rely 
wholly  upon  unassisted  genius  and  natural  saga- 
city. Tne  wits  of  these  happy  days  have  disco- 
vered a  way  to  fame,  which  tne  dull  caution  of 
oar  laborious  ancestors  durst  never  attempt;  they 
cut  the  knots  of  sophistry  which  it  was  formerly 
the  business  of  years  to  untie,  solve  difficulties  by 
sudden  irradiations  of  intelligence,  and  compre- 
hend long  processes  of  argument  by  immediate 
intuition 


Men  who  have  flattered  themselves  into  thb 
opinion  of  their  own  abilities,  look  down  on  all 
who  waste  their  lives  over  books  as  a  race  of  in- 
ferior beings,  condemned  by  nature  to  perpetual 
pupilage,  and  fruitlessly  endeavouring^  to  remedy 
their  barrenness  by  incessant  cultivation,  or  suc- 
cour their  feebleness  by  subsidiary  strength. 
They  presume  that  none  would  bo  more  industri- 
ous tlian  they,  if  they  were  not  more  sensible  of 
deficiencies ;  and  readily  conclude,  that  he  who 
places  no  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  owes  his 
modesty  only  to  his  weakness. 

It  is  however  cf'rtain  that  no  estimate  is  more 
in  danger  of  erroneous  calculations  than  those  by 
which  a  man  computes  the  force  of  hisown  genius. 
It  generally  happens  at  our  entrance  into  the 
world,  that  by  the  natural  attraction  of  similitude, 
we  associate  with  men  like  ourselves,  young, 
sprightly,  and  ignorant,  and  rate  our  accomplish- 
ments by  comparison  with  thein* :  when  we  have 
once  obtained  an  acknowledged  superiority  over 
our  acquaintances,  imagination  and  desires  easily 
extend  it  over  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  if  no  ac- 
cident forces  us  into  new  emulations,  we  grow 
old,  and  die  in  admiration  of  ourselves. 

Vanity,  thus  confinned  in  her  dominion,  rea- 
dily listens  to  the  voice  of  idleness,  and  soothes 
the  slumber  of  life  with  continual  dreams  of  ex- 
cellence and  greatness.  A  man,  elated  by  confi- 
dence in  his  natural  vigour  of  fancy  and  sagacity 
of  con  jccture,  soon  concludes  that  he  already  poa* 
sesscss  whatever  toil  and  inquiry  can  confer.  He 
then  listens  with  eagerness  to  tHe  wild  objections 
which  folly  has  raised  agtiinst  the  common  means 
of  improvement:  talks  of  the  dark  chaos  of  indi- 
gested knowleage;  describes  the  mischievoaa 
effects  of  heterogeneous  sciences  fermenting  in 
the  mind ;  relotes  the  blunders  of  lettered  igno- 
rance^ expatiates  on  the  heroic  merit  of  those  who 
deviate  from  prescription,  or  shake  off  authority; 
and  gives  vent  to  tne  inflations  of  his  heart  by 
declaring  that  he  owes  nothing  to  pedants  and 
universities. 

All  these  pretensions,  however  confident,  are 
very  oflen  vain.  The  laurels  which  superncial 
acuteness  gains  in  triumphs  over  icnoiance  ua- 
supported  by- vivacity,  are  observed  by  Locke  to 
be  lost,  whenever  real  learning  and^  rational  dili- 
gence appear  against  her;  the  sallies  of  gavetf 
are  soon  repressed  by  calm  confidence ;  ana  the 
artifices  of  subtilty  are  readily  delected  by  those 
who,  having  carefully  studied  the  question,  are 
not  easily  confounded  or  surprised. 

But,  thoush  the  contemner  of  books  had  nei 
ther  been  deceived  by  others  nor  himself,  ancf 
was  really  bom  with  a  genius  surpassing  the  or- 
dinary  abilities  of  mankind;  yet  surely  such 
gif^s  of  Providence  may  be  more  property  urged 
as  incitements  to  labour,  than  encouragements 
to  negligence.  He  that  neglects  the  culture  of 
ground  naturally  fertile,  is  more  shamefully  cul- 
pable than  he  whose  field  would  scarcely  re* 
compense  his  husbandry. 

Cicero  remarks,  that  not  to  know  what  has 
been  transacted  in  former  times,  is  to  continue 
always  a  child.  If  no  use  is  made  of  the  labours 
of  past  ages,  the  worid  must  remain  aiwajs  in 
the  infancy  of  knowledge.  The  discoveries  of 
every  man  must  terminate  in  his  own  advantage, 
and  the  studies  of  every  age  be  employed  on 
questions  which  the  past  generation  had  dis* 
cussed  and  determined.    Wo  may  with  as  little 
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leproach  borrow  science  as  manofaeturet  from 
our  ancestors ;  and  it  is  as  rational  to  live  in 
caves  till  our  own  bands  bave  erected  a  palace, 
as  to  reieoc  all  knowledge  of  architecture  which 
our  understandings  will  not  supply. 

To  the  strongest  and  quickest  mind  it  is  &r 
easier  to  learn  than  to  invent  The  principles  of 
arithmetic  and  ^roetry  may  be  comprehended 
by  a  cloae  attention  in  a  few  days ;  yet  who  can 
flatter  himself  that  the  study  of  a  long  life  would 
bave  enabled  him  to  discover  them,  when  he  sees 
them  yet  unknown  to  so  many  nations,  whom 
be  cannot  suppose  less  liberally  endowed  witli 
natural  reason  than  the  Grecians  or  Egyptians. 

Every  science  was  thus  far  advanced  towards 
perfection,  by  the  emulous  diligence  of  contem- 
porary students,  and  the  gradual  discoveries  of 
one  sgc  improving  on  another.  Sometimes  un- 
expected flashes  of  instruction  were  struck  by 
the  fortuitous  collision  of  happy  incidents,  or  an 
involuntary  concurrence  of  ideas,  in  which  the 
philosopher  to  whom  they  happened  had  no  other 
merit  than  that  of  knowing  their  value,  and 
transmitting,  unclouded,  to  posterity,  that  light 
which  had  been  kindled  by  causes  out  of  his 
power.  The  happiness  of  these  casual  illumina- 
tions no  man  can  promise  to  himself,  because  no 
endearments  can  procure  them :  and,  therefore, 
whatever  be  our  abilities  or  application,  we  must 
submit  to  learn  from  others  what  perhaps  would 
bave  lain  hid  for  ever  from  human  penetration, 
had  not  some  remote  inquiry  brought  it  to  view ; 
as  treasures  are  thrown  up  by  the  ploughman 
and  the  digger  in  the  rude  exercise  ot  their  com- 
mon occupations. 

The  man  whose  genius  qualiiica  him  for  great 
undertakings,  must  at  least  be  content  to  learn 
from  books  the  present  state  of  human  know- 
ledge ;  that  he  may  not  ascribe  to  himself  the 
invention  of  arts  generally  known  :  weary  his 
attention  with  experiments  of  which  the  event 
has  been  long  registered ;  and  waste,  in  attempts 
which  have  already  succeeded  or  miscarried, 
that  time  which  might  have  been  spent  with  use- 
fulness and  honour  upon  new  undertakings. 

But,  though  the  study  of  books  is  necessary, 
it  is  not  sumoient  to  constitute  literary  eminence. 
He  that  wishes  to  be  counted  among  the  bene- 
iactors  of  posterity,  must  add  by  his  own  toil  to 
the  acquisitions  of  his  ancestors,  and  secure  his 
memory  from  neglect  by  some  valuable  im- 
provement This  can  only  be  effected  by  looking 
out  upun  the  wastes  of  the  intellectual  worid,  and 
extending  the  power  of  learning  over  regions  yet 
undisciplined  and  barbarous :  or  by  surve3ring 
more  exactly  our  ancient  dominions,  and  driving 
iffnorance  from  the  fortresses  and  retreats  where 
■be  sculks  undetected  and  undisturbed.  Every 
■dence  has  its  difficulties,  wh  ch  yet  call  for  so- 
lution before  we  attempt  new  s}rstems  of  know- 
ledge ;  as  ever]r  country  has  its  forests  and 
marshes,  which  it  would  be  wise  to  cultivate  and 
drain,  before  distant  colonics  are  projected  as  a 
necessary  discharge  o^  the  exuberance  of  the 
inhabitants. 

No  man  ever  yet  became  great  by  imitation. 
'Whoever  hopes  for  the  veneration  of  mankind 
most  have  invention  in  the  design  or  the  execu- 
tion ;  either  the  effect  must  itself  be  new,  or  the 
means  by  which  it  is  produced.  Either  truths 
bitheito  unknown  must  be  discovered,  or  those 
which  are  already  known  enforced  by  stronger 


evidence,  &cilitated  by  clearer  method,  or  ehiei- 
dated  by  brighter  illustrattona. 

Fame  cannot  spread  wide  or  endure  long  that 
is  not  rooted  in  nature,  and  manured  by  art 
That  which  hopes  to  resist  the  blast  of  malignity, 
and  stand  firm  against  the  attacks  of  time,  must 
contain  in  itself  some  original  principle  of 
crowth.  The  reputation  which  arises  from  the 
detail  of  transposition  of  borrowed  sentiments 
may  spread  for  a  while  like  ivy  on  the  rind  of 
antiquity,  but  will  be  torn  away  by  accident  or 
contempt,  and  suffered  to  roC  unheeded  on  the 
ground. 
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ainnirsToir 

No  weakness  of  the  human  mind  has  more  fre- 
quently incurred  animadversion,  than  the  n^^ 
gence  with  which  men  o\'eriook  their  own  faults, 
however  flagrant,  and  the  easiness  with  wliich 
they  pardon  them,  however  frequently  repeated. 

It  seems  generally  believed,  that,  as  the  eye 
cannot  see  itself,  the  mind  has  no  faculties  by 
which  it  can  contemplate  its  own  state,  and  that 
therefore  we  have  not  means  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  our  real  characters ;  an  opinion 
which,  like  innumerable  other  postulates,  an 
inquirer  finds  himself  inclined  to  admit  upon 
very  little  evidence,  because  it  afibrds  a  ready 
solution  of  many  difficulties.  It  will  explain 
why  the  greatest  abilities  frequently  fail  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  those  who  poeeess  them ; 
why  those  who  can  distinguish  with  the  utmost 
nicety  the  boundaries  of  vice  and  virtue,  sufier 
them  to  be  confounded  in  their  own  conduct ; 
why  the  active  and  vigilant  resign  their  aflSurs 
implicitly  to  the  management  of  others;  and 
why  the  cautious  and  fearful  make  hourly  ap 
proachos  towards  ruin,  without  one  sigh  of  soli- 
citude or  struggle  for  escape. 

When  a  position  teems  thus  with  commodions 
consequences,  who  can  without  regret  confess  it 
to  be  false?  Yet  it  is  certain  that  declaimen 
have  indulged  a  disposition  to  describe  the 
dominion  of  the  passions  as  extended  beyond 
the  limits  that  nature  assigned.  Self-love  is 
often  rather  arrogant  than  blind:  it  does  not 
hide  our  faulu  from  ourselves,  but  persuades  us 
that  they  escape  the  notice  of  others,  and  dis- 
poses us  to  resent  censures  lest  we  should  con- 
fess them  to  be  just  We  are  secretly  consciouf 
of  defects  and  vices  which  we  hope  to  conceal 
from  the  public  eye,  and  please  ourselves  with 
innumerable  impostures,  by  which,  in  reality, 
nobody  is  deceived. 

In  proof  of  the  dimness  of  our  internal  sa^r, 
or  the  general  inability  of  man  to  determioo 
rightly  concerning  his  own  character,  it  is  com- 
mon to  urge  the  success  of  the  most  absurd  and 
incredible  flattery,  and  the  resentment  always 
raised  by  advice,  however  soft,  benevolent,  and 
reasonable.  But  flattery,  if  its  operation  be 
nearly  examined,  will  be  found  to  owe  its  an- 
ceptance,  not  to  our  ignorance  but  knowledge  of 
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our  failures,  and  to  delist  Ufl  rather  as  it  con* 
■oles  our  wants  than  displays  cor  possessions. 
He  that  shall  solicit  the  favour  of  his  patron  by 

EraisinfT  him  for  qualities  which  he  can  find  in 
iinself*,  will  be  defeated  by  the  more  daring 
panegyrist  who  enriches  him  with  adscititious 
excellence.  Justpraise  is  only  a  debt,  but  flattery 
is  a  present  The  acknowledgment  of  those 
virtues  on  which  conscience  congratulates  us,  is 
a  tribute  that  wo  can  at  anj  time  exact  with 
tx>nfidence ;  but  the  celebration  of  those  which 
we  only  feign,  or  desire  without  any  vigorous 
endeavoura  to  attain  them,  is  received  as  a  con* 
feseion  of  sovereignty  over  re^ons  never  con* 

Snered,  as  a  favourable  decision  of  disputable 
laims,  and  is  more  welcome  as  it  is  more  gra- 
tuitous. 

Advice  is  offensive,  not  because  it  lays  us  open 
to  unexpected  regret,  or  convicts  us  of  any  fault 
which  has  escaped  our  notice,  but  because  it 
showsi  us  that  we  are  known  to  othere  as  well  as 
to  ourselves ;  and  the  officioas  monitor  is  per- 
secuted with  hatred,  not  because  his  accusation 
is  false,  but  because  he  assumes  that  superiority 
which  we  arc  not  willing  to  grant  him,  and  has 
dared  to  detpct  what  we  desii^  to  conceal. 

For  this  reason  advice  is  commonly  ineffec- 
tual. U  those  who  follow  the  call  of  their  de- 
sires, without  inquiry  whither  tlicy  are  going, 
had  deviated  ignorantly  from  the  paths  of  wis- 
dom, and  were  rushing  upon  dangers  unforeseen, 
thev  would  readily  listen  to  information  that  re- 
calls them  from  their  errors,  and  catch  the  first 
alurm  by  which  destruction  or  infamy  is  de- 
nounced. Few  that  wander  in  the  wrong  way 
mistake  it  for  the  right;  they  onlv  find  it  more 
smootli  and  flowery,  and  indulge  their  own 
ehoice  rather  than  approve  it :  therefore  few  are 
persuaded  to  quit  it  by  admonition  or  reproof, 
since  it  impresses  no  new  conviction,  nor  con- 
fere  any  powers  of  action  or  resistance.  Ho  that 
is  irravcly  infonned  how  soon  provision  will  an- 
nihilate his  fortune,  hears  with  little  advantage 
what  he  knew  before,  and  catches  at  the  next 
occasion  of  expense,  bccausp  advice  has  no  force 
to  suppress  his  vanity.  He  that  is  told  how 
certainly  intemperance  will  hurry  him  to  the 
grave,  runs  with  his  usual  speed  to  a  now  course 
of  luxur}',  because  his  reason  is  not  invigorated, 
nor  his  appetite  weakened. 

The  mischief  of  flattery  is,  not  that  it  pci^ 
suodes  any  man  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  but 
that  it  suppresses  the  influence  of  honest  am- 
bition, by  raising  an  opinion  that  honour  may  be 
gained  without  the  toil  of  merit ;  and  the  benefit 
of  advice  arises  commonlv,  not  from  any  new 
fight  imparted  to  the  mind,  but  from  the  disco- 
very which  it  affords  of  the  public  suffrages.  He 
that  could  withstand  conscience  is  frighted  at 
infamy,  and  shame  prevails  when  reason  wa» 
dffpatcd. 

As  we  all  know  our  own  faults,  and  know 
them  commonly  with  many  agj^ravations  which 
human  perspicacity  cannot  discover,  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  man,  however  hardened  by  impu- 
dence or  dissipated  by  levity,  sheltered  by  hypo- 
crisy or  blasted  by  disgrace,  who  does  not  intend 
some  time  to  review  his  conduct,  and  to  regulate 
the  remainder  of  his  life  by  the  laws  of  virtue. 
New  temptations  indeed  attack  him,  new  invita- 
tions are  offered  by  pleasure  and  interest,  and 
the  hour  of  reformation  ia  always  delayed ;  every 


delay  gives  vice  another  opportunity  of  fortifying 
itscli*  by  habit;  and  the  change  of  monnern, 
though  sincerely  intended  and  rationally  planned, 
is  referred  to  the  time  when  some  craving  pas- 
sion shall  be  fully  ^tified,  or  some  powerful  al  • 
lorement  cease  its  importunity. 

Thus  procrastination  is  a<xumulated  on  pro 
crastination,  and  one  impediment  succeeds  anu 
ther,  till  age  shattere  our  resolution,  or  death  in- 
tercepts the  project  of  amendment  Such  is 
often  the  ena  of  salutary  purposes,  afler  they 
have  long  delisted  the  imagination,  and  appeas- 
ed that  disquiet  which  every  mind  feels  from 
known  misconduct,  when  the  attention  is  not  di- 
verted by  business  or  by  pleasure. 

Nothing  sorely  can  be  more  unworthy  of  a 
reasonable  nature,  than  to  continue  in  a  state  so 
opposite  to  real  happiness,  as  that  all  the  peace 
of  solitude,  and  felicity  of  meditation,  must  arise 
from  resolutions  of  forsaking  it  Yet  the  world 
will  often  afford  examples  of  men,  who  pass 
months  and  yeara  in  a  continual  war  vrith  their 
own  convictions,  and  are  daily  dragged  by  habit, 
or  betrayed  by  passion,  into  practices  which  they 
dosrd  and  opened  their  eyes  with  purposes  to 
avoid  ;  purposes  which  though  settled  on  convic- 
tion, tJio  first  impulse  of  momentary  desire  to- 
tally overthrows. 

The  influence  of  custom  is  indeed  such,  that 
to  conquer  it  will  require  the  utmost  efforts  of  for- 
titude and  virtue  ;  nor  can  I  think  any  men  more 
worthy  of  veneration  and  renown  than  those  who 
have  burst  the  shackles  of  habitual  vice.  This 
victory,  however^  has  different  degrees  of  jrlory 
as  of  difficulty  ;  it  is  more  heroic  as  the  objects 
of  guilty  gratification  are  more  familiar,  and  the 
recurrence  of  solicitation  more  frequent.  He 
that,  from  experience  of  the  folly  of  ambition,  re- 
signs his  offices,  may  set  himself  free  at  once  from 
temptation  to  squander  his  life  in  courts,  because 
he  cannot  regain  his  former  station.  He  who  is 
enslaved  b^  an  amorous  passion,  may  quit  his 
tyrant  in  disgust,  and  absence  will,  without  the 
help  of  reason,  overcome  by  degrees  the  desire 
of  returning.  But  those  appetites  to  which  every 
place  affords  their  proper  object,  and  which  re- 
quire no  preparatory  measures  or  gradual  ad- 
vances, arc  more  tenaciously  adhesive  ;  the  wish 
is  so  near  the  enjoyment,  that  compliance  often 
precedes  consideration ;  and^  before  the  powers 
of  reason  can  be  summoned,  the  time  for  employ- 
ing them  is  past. 

indolence  is.  therefore,  one  of  the  vices  from 
which  those  whom  it  once  infects  are  seldom  re- 
formed. Every  other  species  of  luxury  operates 
upon  some  appetite  that  is  qtiickly  satiaU^d,  and 
requires  some  concurrence  of  art  or  accident 
which  every  place  will  not  supply  ;  but  the  de- 
sire of  ease  acts  equally  at  all  hours,  and  the 
longer  it  is  indulged  is  tlie  more  increased.  T«> 
do  nothing  is  in  every  nian^s  power ;  we  can 
never  want  an  opportunity  of  omitting  duties. 
The  lapse  to  indolence  is  soft  and  imprrceptible, 
because  it  is  only  a  mere  cessation  of  activity ; 
but  the  return  to  diligence  is  difficult,  because 
it  implies  a  change  from  rest  to  motion,  from  pri- 
vation to  reality. 

FacUU  descnuut  Jvemi : 
Noctea  of  fM  if  te#  ptet  utrijan—  Ditis ; 
8td  rcMMTc  rrmdMm,  mmtroBfut  tpadera  md  «arr«% 
/lM0FW,iUcter«e«rt.  ▼>»• 
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{Nam 


The  fMUa  of  bell  ar«  open  DifbC  and  day ; 
Smooth  the  dmcent,  himI  eeny  in  the  way; 
But  to  returu.  iiid  vi«;w  the  cheerful  skief 
In  thi«  the  task,  and  mighty  labour  lie*,      dkydbh. 

Of  this  vice,  as  of  all  others,  every  man  who 
indulges  it  is  conscious  :  we  aU  know  our  own 
state,  if  we  could  be  induced  to  consider  it ;  and 
it  mi^t  perhaps  be  useful  to  the  conquest  of  all 
these  ensnarers  of  the  mind,  if,  at  certain  stated 
days,  life  was  reviewed.  Many  things  necessary 
are  omitted,  because  we  vainly  imapne  that  they 
may  be  always  performed  ;  and  what  cannot  be 
done  without  pam  will  for  ever  be  delayed,  if  the 
time  of  doing  it  be  left  unsettled.  No  corruption 
is  great  but  by  lon^  negligence,  which  can 
stercely  prevail  m  a  nund  regularly  and  frequent- 
ly awakened  by  periodical  remorse.  He  that 
thus  breaks  his  life  into  parts,  will  find  in  himself 
a  desire  to  distinguish  every  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence by  some  improvement,  and  delight  himself 
with  the  approach  of  the  day  of  recollection,  as 
^ihe  time  which  is  to  begin  a  new  series  of  vir- 
tue and  felicity. 
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XfuMfuam  aUud  naturOy  alimd  sopientU  dieiL     nr. 
For  wudom  ever  sdioee  natare*!  voice. 

Evert  government,  say  the  politicians,  is  ner- 
petually  degenerating  towards  corruption,  from 
which  It  must  be  rescued  at  certain  periods  by 
the  resuscitation  of  its  first  principles,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  its  original  constitution.  Eveiy^ 
animal  body,  according  to  the  methodic  physi- 
cians, is,  by  the  predommance  of  some  exuberant 
Duality,  continually  declining  towards  disease  and 
cath,  which  must  be  obviated  by  a  seasonable 
reduction  of  the  peccant  humour  to  the  just  equi- 
poise which  healtli  requires. 

In  the  same  manner  the  studies  of  mankind, 
all  at  least  which,  not  being  subject  to  rigorous 
demonstration,  admit  the  influence  of  fancy  and 
caprice,  are  perpetually  tending  to  error  and  con- 
fusion. Of  the  great  principles  of  truth  which 
the  first  spcculatists  discovered,  the  simplicity  is 
embarrassed  by  ambitious  additions,  or  the  evi- 
dence obscured  by  inaccurate  argumentation; 
and  as  they  descend  from  one  succession  of  writers 
to  another,  like  light  transmitted  from  room  to 
room,  they  lose  their  strength  and  splendour, 
and  fade  at  last  in  total  evanescence. 

The  systems  of  learning  therefore  must  be 
•ometimes  reviewed,  complications  analysed  into 
principles,  and  knowledge  disentangled  from 
opinion.  It  is  not  always  possible,  without  a 
close  inspection,  to  separate  the  genuine  shoots 
of  consequential  reasoning,  which  grow  out  of 
•omc  radical  postulate,  from  the  branches  which 
art  has  engrafted  on  it  The  accidental  prescrip- 
tions of  authority,  when  time  has  procured  them 
veneration,  are  often  confounded  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  those  rules  are  supposed  coeval 
with  reason,  of  which  the  first  rise  cannot  be  dis- 
covered. 

Criticism  has  sometimes  permitted  fancy  to 
dictate  the  laws  by  which  fancy  ought  to  be  re- 
strained, and  fallacy  to  perplex  the  principles  bv 
which  fallacy  is  to  be  detected ;  her  supennteDd- 
)  of  others  has  betrayed  her  to  negugence  of 


herself;  and,  like  the  ancient  Scythians,  by  ex- 
tending her  conquests  over  distant  regions,  she 
has  left  her  throne  vacant  to  her  slaves. 

Among  the  laws  of  which  the  desire  of  extend- 
ing authority,  or  ardour  of  promoting  knowledge, 
has  prompted  the  prescription,  all  which  writers 
have  received,  had  not  the  same  original  right  to 
our  regard.  Some  are  to  be  consioered  as  fun- 
dafhental  and  indispensable,  others  only  as  use- 
ful and  convenient ;  some  as  dictated  by  reason 
and  necessity,  others  as  enacted  by  despotic  an- 
tiquity ;  some  as  invincibly  supported  by  their 
conformity  to  the  order  of  nature  and  operations 
ot  the  intellect ;  othe»  as  formed  by  accident,  or 
instituted  by  example,  and  therefore  always  liable 
to  dispute  and  alteration. 

That  many  rules  have  been  advanced  without 
consulting  nature  or  reason,  we  cannot  but  sus- 
pect, when  we  find  it  peremptorily  decreed  by  the 
ancient  masters,  thai  omly  thru  tpeddng  perttm- 
ages  ^hmdd  appear  at  once  upon  UU  stage  ;  a  law 
which,  as  the  variety  and  intricacy  <^  modem 
plays  has  made  it  impossible  to  be  observed,  we 
now  vioUte  without  scruple,  and,  as  experience 
proves,  withciut  inconvenience. 

The  original  of  this  precept  was  merely  acci- 
deatal.  Tragedy  Mras  a  monody,  or  solitary  song 
in  honour  of  Bacchus,  improved  afterwards  into 
a  dialogue  by  the  addition  of  another  speaker : 
but  the  ancients  remembering  that  the  tragedy 
was  at  first  pronounced  only  by  one,  durst  not 
for  some  time  venture  beyond  two ;  at  last,  when 
custom  and  impunity  had  made  them  daring,  they 
extended  their  liberty  to  the  admission  of  three, 
but  restrained  themselves  by  a  critical  edict  from 
further  exorbitance. 

By  what  aoudent  the  number  of  acts  was  li 
mitcd  to  five,  I  know  not  that  any  author  has  hi 
formed  us;  but  certainly  it  is  not  determined  by 
any  necessity  arising  either  from  the  nature  of 
action  or  propriety  of  exhibition.  An  act  is  only 
the  representation  of  such  a  part  of  the  business  of 
the.  play  as  proceeds  in  an  unbroken  tenor,  or 
without  any  intermediate  pause.  Nothing  is  more 
evident  than  that  of  every  real,  and  by  conse- 
quence of  every  dramatic  action,  the  intervals 
may  be  more  or  fewer  than  five ;  and  uideed  the 
rule  is  upon  the  English  staj^e  every  day  broken  in 
eflect,  without  any  other  mischief  than  that  which 
arises  from  an  absurd  endeavour  to  observe  it  ia 
appearance.  Whenever  the  scene  is  shified  the 
act  ceases,  since  some  time  is  necessarily  suppos- 
ed to  elapse  while  the  personages  of  the  drama 
change  their  place. 

With  no  greater  right  to  our  obedience  have 
the  critics  confined  the  dramatic  action  to  a  cer 
tain  number  of  hours.  Probability  requires  that 
the  time  of  action  should  approach  somewhat 
neariy  to  that  of  exhibition,  and  those  plays  will 
always  be  thought  most  happily  conductedTwhich 
crowd  the  greatest  variety  into  tlie  least  space. 
But  since  it  will  frequently  happen  that  some  de- 
lusion must  be  admitted,  I  know  not  where  the 
limits  of  imagination  can  be  fixed.  It  is  rarely 
observed  that  minds,  not  prepossessed  by  me- 
chanical criticism,  feel  any  ofience  from  the  exten- 
sion of  the  intervals  between  the  acts :  nor  can  I 
conceive  it  absurd  or  impossible,  that  he  who  can 
multiply  three  hours  into  twelve  or  twenty-four^ 
might  image  with  equal  ease  a  greater  number. 
I  know  not  whether  he  that  professes  to  regard 
no  other  laws  than  those  of  nature,  will  not  ba 
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inclined  to  receive  tragi-^omedj  to  his  protec- 
tion, whom,  however  generally  condemned,  her 
own  laurels  have  hitherto  shaded  from  the  ftilmi- 
nations  of  criticism.  For  what  is  there  in  the 
mingled  drama  which  impartial  reason  can  con- 
demn 7  The  connexion  of  important  with  trivial 
incidents,  since  it  is  not  only  common  but  per- 
petual in  the  world,  may  surclv  be  allowed  upon 
the  stage,  which  pretends  only  to  be  the  mirror 
of  life.  The  impropriety  of  suppressing  passions 
before  we  have  raised  them  to  the  intended  agi- 
tation, and  of  diverting  the  expection  from  an 
event  which  we  keep  suspended  only  to  raise  it, 
may  be  speciously  urgud.  But  will  not  expe- 
rience show  this  objection  to  be  rather  subtile 
than  just  7  Is  it  not  certain  that  the  tragic  and 
comic  affections  have  been  moved  alternately 
with  eoual  force;  and  that  nonlays  have  oftener 
filled  the  eye  with  tears,  and  the  breast  with 
palpitation,  than  those  which  are  variegated  with 
interludes  of  mirth  7 

I  do  not  however  think  it  safe  to  judge  of  works 
of  genius  merely  by  the  event  The  resistless 
viassitudcs  of  the  heart,  this  alternate  preva- 
lence of  merriment  and  solemnity,  may  some- 
times be  more  properly  ascribed  to  the  vigour  of 
the  writer  than  the  justness  of  the  design  :  and, 
instead  of  vindicating  tragi-comedy  by  the  suc- 
cess of  Shakspearc,  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  pay 
new  honours  to  that  transcendent  and  unbound- 
ed genius  that  could  preside  over  the  passions  in 
rrt ;  who,  to  actuate  the  affections,  needed  not 
slow  gradation  of  common  means,  but  could 
fill  the  heart  with  instantaneous  jollity  to  sorrow, 
and  vary  our  disposition  as  he  changed  his  scenes. 
Perhaps  the  effects  even  of  Shakspeare*s  poet- 
ry might  have  been  yet  greater  had  lie  not  coun- 
teracted himself;  and  we  miffht  have  been  more 
interested  in  the  distresses  of  his  heroes,  had  we 
not  been  so  frequently  diverted  by  tlie  jokes  of 
his  buffoons. 

There  are  other  rules  more  fixed  and  oblijy^a- 
tory.  It  is  necessary  that  of  every  play  the  chief 
action  should  be  single ;  for,  since  a  play  repre- 
sents some  transaction  through  its  regular  ma- 
turation to  its  final  event,  two  actions  equally 
important  must  evidently  constitute  two  pl^ys. 

As  the  design  of  tragedy  is  to  instruct  by  mov- 
ing the  passions,  it  must  always  have  a  hero,  a 
personage,  apparently  and  incontcstably  superior 
to  the  rest,  upon  whom  the  attention  may  be  fix- 
ed, and  the  anxiety  suspended.  For  though,  of 
two  persons  opposing  each  otiier  with  equal  abi- 
lities and  equal  virtue,  the  auditor  will  inevitably, 
in  time,  choose  his  favourite ;  yet,  as  that  choice 
must  be  without  any  cogency  of  conviction,  the 
Hopes  or  fears  wliicn  it  raises  will  be  faint  and 
lan|2:uid.  Of  two  heroes  acting  in  confederacy 
against  a  common  enemy,  the  virtues  or  dangers 
will  give  little  emotion,  because  each  claims  on|^ 
concern  with  the  same  right,  and  the  heart  liejl^ 
at  rest  between  equal  motives. 

It  ought  to  be  the  first  endeavour  of  a  writer  to 
distinguish  nature  from  custom  ;  or  that  which 
is  estabhshed  because  it  is  right,  from  that  which 
is  right  only  because  it  is  esUblished;  that  he 
may  neither  violate  essential  principles  by  a  de- 
sire of  novelty,  nor  debar  himself  from  the  attain- 
ment of  beauties  within  his  view,  by  a  needless 
fear  of  breaking  rules  which  no  literary  dictator 
had  authority  to  enact 
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BLPHUflTON. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
Though  one  of  your  correspondents  has  pre^ 
sumed  to  mention  with  some  contempt  that  pre- 
searc  of  attention,  and  easiness  of  address,  which 
the  polite  have  long  agreed  to  celebrate  and  es- 
teem, yet  I  cannot  be  persuaded  to  think  them 
unworthy  of  regard  or  cultivation;  but  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that,  as  we  seldom  value  rightly 
what  we  have  never  known  the  misery  of  want- 
ing, his  judgment  has  been  vitiated  by  his  happi- 
ness; and  that  a  natural  exuberance  of  assurance 
has  hindered  him  from  discovering  its  excellence 
and  use. 

This  felicity,  whether  bestowed  by  constitu- 
tion, or  obtained  by  early  habitudes,  I  can 
scarcely  contemplate  without  envy.  I  was  bred 
under  a  man  of  learning  in  the  country,  who  in- 
culcated nothing  but  the  dignity  of  knowledge, 
and  the  happiness  of  virtue.  By  frequency  of 
admonition,  and  confidence  of  assertion,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  me  to  believe,  that  the  splendour  of 
literature  would  always  attract  reverence,  if  not 
darkened  by  corruption.  I  therefore  pursued 
my  studies  with  incessant  industry,  and  avoided 
every  thing  which  I  had  been  taught  to  consider 
either  as  vicious  or  tending  to  vice^  because  I 
regarded  guilt  and  reproach  as  inseparably 
united,  and  thought  a  tainted  reputation  the 
greatest  calamity. 

At  the  university,  I  found  no  reason  for 
changing  my  opinion :  for  though  many  among 
my  Icllow-stuoents  took  the  opportunity  of  a 
more  remiss  discipline  to  gratify  tneir  passions : 
yet  virtue  preserved  her  natural  superiority,  ana 
those  who  ventured  to  neglect  were  not  suffered 
to  insult  her.  The  ambition  of  petty  accom- 
plishments found  its  way  into  the  receptacles 
of  learning,  but  was  observed  to  seize  commonly 
on  those  who  either  neglected  the  sciences  or 
could  not  attain  them ;  and  I  was  therefore  con- 
firmed in  the  doctrines  of  my  old  master,  and 
thought  nothing  worthy  of  my  care  but  the 
means  of  gaining  or  imparting  knowledge. 

This  purity  ofmanners,  and  intenseness  of ap^ 
plication,  soon  extended  my  renown^  and  I  was 
applauded,  by  those  whose  opinion  I  then 
thought  unfikely  to  deceive  me,  as  a  young  man 
that  gave  uncommon  hopes  of  future  eminence. 
My  performances  in  time  reached  my  native 
province,  and  my  relations  congratulated  them 
selves  upon  the  new  honours  that  were  added  to 
their  family. 

I  returned  home  covered  with  academfcal  Ian-* 
rels,  and  fraught  with  criticism  and  philosophy. 
The  wit  and  the  scholar  excited  curiosity,  and 
my  acquaintance  was  solicited  by  innumerable 
invitations.  To  please  will  always  be  the  wish 
of  benevolence,  to  be  admired  must  be  the  con- 
stant aim  of  ambition ;  and  I  therefore  consi- 
dered myself  as  about  to  receive  the  reward  of 
my  honest  labours,  and  to  find  the  efficaej  of 
learning  and  of  virttte. 

The  third  day  after  my  arrival  I  dined  at  the 
house  of  ft  gentleman  who  had  snmmoned  a  viiil« 
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tJtade  of  his  friends  to  the  annual  celebration  of 
his  wedding-day.  I  set  forward  with  great  ex- 
ultation, and  thought  myself  happy  that  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  m^  knowledge  to 
BO  numerous  an  assembly.  I  telt  no  sense  of 
my  own  insufficiency,  till,  going  up  stairs  to  the 
dining-room,  I  heard  the  minglml  roar  of  obstre- 
perous merriment  1  was,  however,  disgusted 
rather  than  terrified,  and  went  forward  without 
dejection.  The  whole  company  rose  at  my  en- 
trance ;  but  when  1  saw  so  many  eyes  fixed  at 
once  upon  me,  I  was  blasted  with  a  sudden  im- 
becility, I  was  quelled  by  some  nameless  power 
which  I  found  impossible  to  be  resisted.  My 
■igfat  was  dazzled,  my  cheeks  glowed,  my  per- 
ceptions were  confounded ;  I  was  harassed  by 
the  multitude  of  eager  salutations,  and  returned 
the  common  dvilities  with  hesitation  and  impro- 
priety ;  the  sense  of  my  own  blunders  increased 
my  confusion,  and  before  the  exchange  of  cere- 
monies allowed  me  to  sit  down,  I  was  ready  to 
smk  under  the  impression  of  surprise ;  my  voice 
grew  weak,  and  my  knees  trembled. 

The  assembly  then  resumed  their  places,  and 
I  sat  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground.  To 
the  questions  of  curiosity,  or  the  appeals  of  com- 
I>laisance,  1  could  seldom  answer  but  with  ncga- 
tive  monosyllables,  or  professions  of  ignorance ; 
for  the  subjects  on  which  they  conversed  were 
such  as  are  seldom  discussed  in  books,  and  were 
therefore  out  of  my  range  of  knowledge.  At 
length  an  old  clergyman,  who  rightly  conjec- 
tured the  reason  of  my  conciseness,  reheved  me 
by  some  questions  about  the  present  state  of  na^ 
tnral  knowledge,  and  engaged  me,  by  an  appear- 
ance of  doubt  and  opposition,  in  the  explication 
and  defence  of  the  liewtoiiian  philosophy. 

The  consciousness  of  my  own  abilities  roused 
me  from  depression,  and  long  fiimiliarity  with 
my  subject  enabled  me  to  discourse  with  ease 
and  volubility ;  but,  however  I  might  please  my- 
■elf,  I  found  yer]^  little  added  by  my  demonstra- 
tions to  the  satisfaction  of  the  company ;  and 
my  antagonist,  who  knew  the  laws  or  conversa- 
tion too  well  to  detain  their  attention  long  upon 
an  unpleasing  topic,  aAer  he  had  commended 
my  acutencss  ana  comprehension,  dismissed  the 
controversy,  and  resigned  mo  to  my  former  in- 
■ignificance  and  perplexity. 

After  dinner  I  received  from  the  ladies,  who 
had  heard  that  I  was  a  wit,  an  invitation  to  the 
tea-table.  I  congratulated  myself  upon  an  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  the  company,  whose 
gayety  began  to  be  tumultuous,  ana  among 
whom  several  hints  had  been  dropped  of  tlie 
uselessness  of  universities,  the  folly  of  book- 
learning,  and  the  awkwutlness  of  scholars.  To 
the  ladies,  therefore,  I  flew,  as  to  a  refuge  from 
clamour,  insult  and  rusticity ;  but  found  my 
heart  sink  as  I  approached  their  apartment,  and  1^ 
waa  again  disconcerted  by  the  ceremonies  of  ^ 
•ntrance,  and  confounded  by  the  necessity  of 
eoGOuntering  so  many  eyes  at  once. 

When  I  sat  down  I  considered  that  something 
pfetty  was  always  said  to  ladies,  and  resolved  to 
recover  my  credit  by  some  elegant  observation 
or  graceful  compliment  I  applied  myself  to  the 
reMUecdon  of  all  that  I  had  read  or  heurd  in 

5 raise  of  beauty,  and  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
ate  some  classical  compliment  to  the  present 
occasion.  I  sunk  into  profound  meditation,  re- 
Yolved  the  character!  or  the  heroines  of  old,  con- 


sidered whatever  the  poets  have  suncj:  in  their 
praise,  and,  after  having  borrowed  and  invented, 
chosen  and  rejected,  a  thousand  sentiments, 
which,  if  I  had  uttered  them,  would  not  have 
been  understood,  I  was  awakened  from  ray 
dream  of  learned  gallantry  by  the  servant  who 
distributed  the  tea. 

There  are  not  many  situations  more  inces- 
santly uneasy  tlian  that  in  which  the  man  is 
placed  who  is  watching  an  opportunity  to  speak, 
without  courage  to  take  it  when  it  is  offeree,  and 
who,  though  he  resolves  to  give  a  specimen  of 
his  abilities,  always  finds  some  reason  or  other 
for  delaying  it  to  the  next  minute.  I  was 
ashamed  of  silence,  yet  could  find  nothing  to  say 
of  elegance  or  importance  equal  to  my  wishes. 
The  ladies,  afraid  of  my  learning,  thought  them- 
selves not  qualified  to  propose  any  subject  of 
prattle  to  a  man  so  famous  tor  dispute,  and  there 
was  nothing  on  either  side  but  impatience  and 
vexation. 

In  this  conflict  of  shame,  as  I  was  re-assem- 
bling my  scattered  sentiments,  and,  resolving  to 
force  my  imagination  to  some  sprightly  sally, 
had  iust  found  a  very  happy  compliment,  by  too 
much  attention  to  my  own  meoitations,  I  suf- 


fered the  saucer  to  drop  from  my  hand.  The 
cup  was  broken,  the  lap^off  was  scalded,  a  bro- 
caoed  petticoat  was  stained,  and  the  whole  as- 
sembly was  thrown  into  disorder.  I  now  con- 
sidered all  hopes  of  reputation  as  at  an  end,  and 
while  they  were  consoling  and  assisting  one 
another,  stole  away  in  silence. 

The  misadventures  of  this  unhappy  day  are 
not  yet  at  an  end ;  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  the 
meanest  of  them  that  triumphed  over  me  in  this 
state  of  stupidity  and  contempt,  and  feel  the 
same  terrors  encroaching  upon  my  heart  at  the 
sight  of  those  who  have  once  impressed  them. 
Shame,  above  any  other  passion,  propagates  it- 
self. Before  those  who  have  seen  me  confused, 
I  never  appear  without  new  confusion ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  weakness  which  I  formerly 
discovered,  hinders  me  from  acting  or  speaking 
with  my  natural  force. 

But  IS  this  misery,  Mr.  Rambler,  never  to 
cease?  Have  I  spent  mj  life  in  study  only  to 
become  the  sport  of  the  ignorant,  and  df'barred 
myself  from  all  the  common  enjoyments  of 

Jrouth  to  collect  ideas  which  must  sleep  in  si- 
ence,  and  form  opinions  which  I  must  not  di- 
vulge ?  Inform  me,  dear  Sir,  by  what  moans  I 
may  rescue  my  faculties  from  these  shackles  of 
cowardice,  how  I  may  rise  to  a  level  with  my 
fellow- beings,  recall  myself  from  this  languor  of 
involuntary  subjection  to  the  free  exertion  of  my 
intellects,  and  add  to  the  power  of  reasoning  thio 
liberty  of  speech. 

I  am.  Sir,  4cc 

YuiECUNDnLUS. 
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Ormmmmtiei  urUuUf  et  mdhu  nijmdict  li$  uL 

Hoa. 

Critics  vet  contend, 

ABdoftfasirvaiadispatioftfiDdnoeiid.     raANCis 


Criticism,  though  dignified  from  the  eariieit 
ages  by  the  labours  of  men  eminent  for  know- 
ledge and  sagacity,  and,  smce  the  revival  of  polite 
litmture,  the  fayourite  atudy  of  European  scho* 
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Un,  has  pot  yet  attained  the  certainty  and  sta- 
bility of  science.  The  rules  hitherto  received  are 
seldom  drawn  from  any  settled  principle  or  self- 
evident  postulate,  or  atlapted  to  the  natural  and 
invariable  constitution  of  thin^  ^  but  will  be 
found,  upon  examination,  the  arbitrary  edicts  of 
legislators,  authorised  on]y  by  themselves,  who, 
out  of  various  means  by  which  the  same  end  may 
be  attained,  selected  such  as  happened  to  occur 
to  their  own  reflection,  and  then,  by  a  law  which 
idleness  and  timidity  were  too  willing  to  obey, 

{>rohibited  new  experiments  of  wit,  restrained 
ancy  from  the  indulnence  of  her  innate  inclina- 
tion to  hazard  and  adventure,  and  condemned  all 
future  flights  of  genius  to  pursue  the  path  of  the 
Meonian  eagI(^ 

This  authority  ma^  be  more  justly  opposed,  as 
it  is  apparently  derived  from  them  whom  they 
endeavour  to  control ;  for  we  owe  few  of  the 
rules  of  writing  to  the  acutencss  of  critics,  who 
have  generally  no  other  merit  than  that,  having 
read  the  works  of  great  authors  with  attention, 
they  have  obscr\'cd  the  arrangement  of  their  mat- 
ter, or  the  graces  of  their  expression,  and  then 
expected  honour  and  reverence  for  precepts 
which  they  never  could  have  invented :  so  tnat 
practice  has  introduced  rules,  rather  than  rules 
nave  directed  practice. 

For  this  reason  the  laws  of  every  species  of 
writing  have  been  settled  by  the  ideas  of  him 
who  flrot  rained  it  to  reputation,  without  inquiry 
whethc-  his  performances  were  not  yet  suscepti- 
ble of  improvement  The  excellences  and  faults 
of  celebrated  writers  have  been  equally  recom- 
mended to  posterity ;  and,  so  far  has  blind  reve- 
rence i)rovaiIed,  tfiat  even  the  number  of  their 
bookfl  has  been  thought  worthy  of  imitation. 

The  imagination  of  the  first  authors  of  lyric 
poetry  was  vehement  and  rapid,  and  their  know- 
ledge various  and  extensive.  Living  in  an  age 
whf-n  science  had  been  little  cultivate,  and  when 
the  minds  of  their  auditors,  not  being  accustomed 
to  acctiratc  inspection,  were  easily  di^ed  by  glar- 
ing ideas,  they  applied  themselves  to  instruct, 
rather  by  short  sentences  and  striking  thoughts, 
than  by  regular  argumentation ;  and,  finding  atr 
tention  more  successfully  excited  by  sudden  sal- 
lies and  unexpected  exclamations,  than  by  the 
more  artful  and  placid  beauties  of  methodical  de- 
duction, they  loosed  their  genius  to  its  own  course, 
passed  from  one  sentiment  to  another  without 
expressing  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  roved  at 
large  over  the  ideal  world  with  such  lightness 
and  agility,  that  their  footsteps  are  scarcely  to  be 
traced.  ^ 

From  this  accidental  peculiarity  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  critics  deduce  the  rules  of  lyric  po- 
etry, which  they  have  set  free  from  all  the  laws 
by  which  other  compositions  are  confined,  and 
allow  to  neglect  the  niceties  of  transition,  to  start 
into  remote  digressions,  and  to  wander  without 
restraint  from  one  scene  of  imagery  to  another. 

A  writer  of  later  times  has,  by  the  vivacity  of 
his  essays,  reconciled  mankind  to  the  same  licen- 
tiousness in  short  dissertations ;  and  he  therefore 
who  wants  skill  to  form  a  plan,  or  dilijgence  to 
pursue  it,  needs  only  entitle  his  performance 
an  essay,  to  acquire  the  right  of  heaping  together 
the  collections  of  half  his  life,  without  order,  co- 
herence, or  propriety. 

In  writing,  as  in  life,  faults  are  endured  with- 
out disgust  when  they  are  associated  with  tran- 


»<H>ndent  merit,  and  may  be  tometmies  recom- 
xjiended  to  weak  judginents  by  the  lustre  which 
iliey  obtained  from  their  union  with  excellence ; 
bat  it  is  the  business  of  those  who  presume  to 
i<tipcrintend  the  taste  or  morals  of  mankind,  to 
separate  delusive  combinations,  and  distbguish 
that  which  may  be  praised  from  that  which  can 
utily  be  excused.  As  vices  never  promote  happi- 
ness, though,  when  overpowered  by  more  active 
and  more  numerous  virtues,  they  cannot  totally 
destroy  it  {  so  confusion  and  irregularity  produce 
no  beauty,  though  they  cannot  always  obstruct 
the  brightness  of  genius  and  learning.  To  pro- 
coed  from  one  truUi  to  another,  and  connect  dis- 
tant propositions  by  regular  consequences,  is  the 
^reat  prerogative  of  man.  Independent  and  un- 
connected sentiments  flashing  upon  the  mind  in 
quick  succession,  may,  for  a  time,  delight  by  their 
novelty ;  but  they  differ  from  systematical  rca- 
!«oning,  as  single  notes  from  harmony,  as  glances 
of  lightning  from  the  radiance  of  the  sun. 

"\Vhen  rules  are  thus  drawn,  rather  from  pre- 
ctidcnts  than  reason,  there  is  danger  not  only  from 
the  faults  of  an  author,  but  from  the  errors  of 
those  who  criticise  his  works ;  since  they  may 
often  mislead  their  pupils  by  false  representa- 
tions, as  the  Ciceronians  of  the  eixteentn  century 
were  betrayed  into  barbarisms  by  corrupt  copies 
of  their  darling  writer. 

It  is  established  at  present,  that  the  proemial 
lines  of  a  poem,  in  which  the  general  subject  is 
proposed,  must  be  void  of  glitter  and  embellish- 
ment **  The  first  lines  of  Paradise  Lost,"  says 
Addison,  *'  are  perhaps  as  plain,  simple,  and  un- 
adorned, as  any  of  tne  wnole  poem  ;  in  which 
particular  the  author  has  conformed  himself  to  the 
example  of  Homer,  and  the  precept  of  Horace." 

This  observation  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
an  implicit  adoption  of  the  common  opinion, 
without  consideration  either  of  the  precept  or  ex- 
ample. Had  Horace  been  consulted,  he  would 
have  been  found  to  direct  only  what  should  be 
comprised  in  the  proposition,  not  how  it  should 
be  expressed ;  ana  to  have  commended  Homer 
in  opposition  to  a  meaner  poet,  not  for  the  gradual 
elevation  of  his  diction,  but  the  judicious  expan- 
sion of  his  plan ;  for  displaying  un  promised 
events,  not  for  producing  unexpected  elegances: 

—SptfioM  d^ine  miraml*  promUf 
jm^hmten^  Sqfllmmque  et  am  Cfdapt  Ok«ryhdim 

But  from  a  cloud  of  nnoke  he  breaks  to  lif  ht. 
And  poun  hb  f pecious  miraclea  to  ilffat ; 
Antiphatet  hii  hideout  feast  devourt, 
Charybdis  bailu,  and  Polyphemna  roara^— raANCis. 

If  the  exordial  verses  of  Homer  be  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  poem,  they  will  not  appear 
rnnarkable  for  plainness  or  simplicity,  but  rather 
'  minently  adorned  and  illuminated : 


'Anapa  fioi  hrvtrt  Moiva  ireAfnpmrev,  dtjtdA*  n 
nA^XX^t  /vc2  Tpoitis  \ipiv  mXUdfiov  twtpef 
Uo\\&v  i*  <ly0pwTwy  Ucv  acrta,  kuI  v4«v  fyvtt' 
noXXa  ^  8y*  h  irStmf  irdBtv  S.\yta  9v  Katk  Bv^tv, 
^Acvtfitvof  ijv  Tt  xi^vy^v  Kal  v69tov  hal^mir 
*AAX'  ohi*  &i  trdMvs  IftpiffaTo  UfitvSi  xcp' 
A^rihf  yip  v^trinvi^  dravtfaXdjvcv  A«vra' 
N#vf«<,  ol  Kord  $at  (nrtplovs  *HtX(oto 
'Hvtfcav*  a&rilf  h  roivtv  d^cArra  v&vttfiw  Hfiaf 

The  man  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Long  exercised  in  woes,  O  Muse !  resound ; 
Who  when  his  arms  had  wrought  the  destined  fUl 
Of  sacred  Troy,  and  raxed  her  heaTen-huUt  wall. 
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Wandflrinf  from  clime  to  clime,  obeernmt  stray'd 
Their  mAoners  noted,  and  their  states  surveyed ; 
On  stormy  sea9  unnumber'd  toils  he  bore, 
Safe  with  his  friends  to  gain  his  natal  shore. 
Vain  toils!  their  impious  folly  dared  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  tlie  god  of  day : 
The  god  vindictive  doomed  them  never  more 
(Ah  1  men  anbless'd)  to  toucli  that  natal  shore. 
O  snatch  some  portion  of  those  acti  from  fate 
Celestial  Muse !  and  to  our  world  relate.  roPE, 

The  first  verses  of  the  Iliad  are  in  like  mwiner 
particularly  splendid,  and  the  proposition  of  the 
£neid  closes  with  dignity  and  magnificence  nol 
often  to  be  found  even  in  the  poetry  of  Virgil 

The  intent  of  the  introduction  is  to  raise  es- 
pectation  and  suspend  it:  something  ihercf^irti 
must  be  discovered,  and  something  concciiU.U ; 
ind  the  poet,  while  the  fertility  of  his  invt-ntioo 
is  yet  unknown,  may  properly  recommend  kitii- 
wlfl^  the  grace  of  his  language. 

He  that  reveals  too  much,  or  promises  too  lit- 
tle; he  that  never  irritates  the  intellectual  appe* 
tite,  or  that  immediately  satiates  it,  equally  dt*- 
feats  his  own  purpose.  It  is  necessary  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  reader,  that  the  events  should  not 
De  anticipated ;  and  how  then  can  his  atti-n  lion 
be  invited,  but  by  grandeur  of  expression? 


No.  159.]    Tuesday,  Sept.  34, 1751. 

Smut  verbm  tt  voces,  quibtu  kmne  lenire  ioUtrem 
^OMU  et  magnam  mmbi  deponere partem.  uoa* 

The  power  of  words,  and  soothing  sounds,  appease 
The  raging  pun,  and  lesson  the  disease.         fraj^cis. 

The  imbecility  with  which  Verecundulus  com^ 
plains  that  the  presence  of  a  numerous  assembly 
freezes  his  faculties,  is  particularly  incident  to 
the  studious  part  of  manltiud,  whose  eduealion 
necessarily  secludes  them  in  their  earlier  years 
from  mingled  converse,  till,  at  their  dismission 
from  schools  and  academies,  tliey  plunge  at  once 
into  the  tumult  of  the  world,  ana  coming  forth 
from  the  gloom  of  solitude,  are  overpowered  by 
the  blaze  of  public  Ufe. 

It  is  periiaps  kindly  provided  by  nature^  that, 
fM  Uie  feathers  and  strength  of  a  bird  grow  toge^ 
ther,  and  her  wings  are  not  completed  till  she 
it  able  to  fly,  so  some  proportion  should  be  pre- 
•erved  in  the  human  kind  between  judgment  and 
courage;  the  precipitation  of  inexperience  is 
therefore  restrained  by  shame,  and  we  rematn 
shackled  by  timidity  till  we  have  learned  to  speak 
and  act  wim  propriety. 

I  believe  few  can  review  the  dajs  of  thoir 
youth  without  recollecting  temptations  which 
■hame  rather  than  virtue  enabled  them  to  re^i^t  -, 
and  opinions  which,  Ifowever  erroneous  in  tlidr 
principles  and  dangerous  in  their  conseou«^rices, 
they  have  panted  to  advance  at  the  hazard  orcon- 
tempt  and  hatred,  when  they  found  themselves 
iireeistibly  depressed  by  a  languid  anxiety  wkicb 
•eized  them  at  the  moment  of  utterance,  and  stiff 
gathered  strength  from  their  endeavours  to  re- 
aittit 

It  generally  hap)>ens  that  assurance  kef  p<;  an 
even  pace  with  ability ;  and  the  fear  of  n;.,  car- 
nage, which  hinders  our  dnl  attempts,  is  ^^-^du- 
ally  dissipated  as  our  skill  advances  towards  cer- 
tainty of  success.  That  bashfulness,  therefore, 
which  prevents  disgrace,  that  short  and  tempo- 
rary shame  which  secures  us  from  the  danger  of 
lasting  reproach,  cannot  be  properly  eounied 
^moBg  our  misfortniies. 


Bashfulness,  however  H  may  incoromode  for  a 
moment,  scarcely  ever  produces  evils  of  long 
continuance ;  it  may  flush  the  cheek,  flutter  in 
the  heart,  deiectthe  eyes,  and  enchain  the  tongue, 
but  its  mischiefs  soon  pass  off*  without  remeiii- 
brance.  It  may  sometimes  exclude  pleasure,  but 
seldom  opens  any  avenue  to  sorrow  or  remorse. 
It  is  observed  somewhere,  that/eio  have  repenUd 
of  having  forebome  to  ipeak. 

To  excite  opposition,  and  inflame  malevolence, 
is  the  unhappy  privilege  of  courage  made  arro- 
^nt  by  consciousness  of  strength.  No  man 
hnds  in  himself  any  inclination  to  attack  or  op- 
pose him  who  confesses  his  superiority  by  hlusn- 
log  in  his  presence,  dualities  exerted  with  ap- 
parent fearfulness  receive  applause  from  every 
voice,  and  support  from  every  hand.  Diffidence 
may  check  resolution  and  obstruct  performance, 
but  compensates  embarrassments  by  more  im- 
portant advantages :  it  conciliates  the  proud,  and 
soflens  the  severe,  averts  envy  from  excellence, 
and  censure  from  miscarriage. 

It  may  indeed  happen  that  knowledge  and  vir- 
tue remain  too  lonjg  congealed  bjr  this  frigoriflc 
power,  as  the  principles  of  vegetation  are  some- 
times obstructed  by  lingering  frosts.  He  that  en- 
ters late  into  a  public  station,  though  with  all  the 
abilities  requisite  to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  will 
find  his  powers  at  first  impeded  by  a  timidity 
which  he  nimself  knows  to  be  vicious,  and  must 
struggle  long  against  dejection  and  reluctance, 
before  he  obtains  the  full  command  of  his  owp 


)of  ( 


to 


attention,  and  adds  the  gracefuln< 
the  dignity  of  merit 

For  this  disease  of  the  mind  I  know  not  whe- 
ther any  remedies  of  much  efficacy  can  be  found. 
To  advise  a  man  unaccustomed  to  the  eyes  of 
multitudes  to  mount  a  tribunal  without  perturba- 
tion, to  tell  him  whose  life  was  passeid  in  the 
shades  of  contemplation,  that  he  must  not  be  dis- 
concerted or  perplexed  in  receiving  and  returning 
the  compliments  of  a  splendid  assembly,  is  to  act 
vise  an  inhabitant  of  Brazil  or  Sumatra  not  to 
shiver  at  an  English  winter,  or  him  who  has  al- 
ways lived  upon  a  plain  to  look  upon  a  precipice 
without  emotion.  It  is  to  suppose  custom  in 
stantaneously  controllable  by  reason,  and  to  eur 
deavour  to  communicate,  by  precept,  that  which 
only  time  and  habit  can  bestow. 

He  that  hopes  by  philosophy  and  contempla 
tion  alone  to  fortify  himsclr  against  that  awe 
which  all,  at  their  first  appearance  on  the  stace 
of  life,  must  feel  from  the  spectators,  will,  at  the 
hour  df  need,  be  mocked  by  his  resolution  ;  and 
I  doubt  whether  the  preservatives  which  Plato 
relates  Alcibiades  to  have  received  from  Socra- 
tes, when  he  was  about  to  speak  in  public,  proved 
sufficient  to  secure  him  from  the  powerful  fas- 
cination. 

Yet,  as  the  effects  of  time  may  by  art  and  in- 
dustry be  accelerated  or  retarded,  it  cannot  be 
improper  to  consider  how  this  troublesome  in- 
stinct may  be  opposed  when  it  exceeds  its  just 
proportion,  and  instead  of  repressing  petulance 
ana  temerity,  silences  eloquence,  and  aebilitatea 
force;  since,  though  it  cannot  be  hoped  tha^ 
anxiety  should  be  immediately  dissipatea,  it  may 
be  at  least  somewhat  abated ;  and  the  passions 
will  operate  with  less  violence  when  Reason  rise^ 
against  them,  than  while  she  either  slumbers  in 
neutrality,  or,  mistaking  her  interest,  lends  theii\. 
her  assistance. 
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No  cause  more  frequently  produces  bashful- 
ness  than  too  hi^h  an  opinion  of  our  own  import- 
ance. He  tliat  imagines  an  assembly  filled  with 
his  merit,  panting  witli  expectation,  and  hushed 
with  attention,  easily  terrifies  himself  with  the 
dread  of  disappointing  them,  and  strains  his  ima- 
^nation  in  pursuit  ot  something  that  may  vindi- 
cate the  veracity  of  fame,  and  show  that  his  repu- 
tation was  not  gained  by  chance.  lie  considers, 
that  what  he  shall  say  or  do  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten ;  that  renown  or  infamy  is  suspended  upon 
every  syllable,  and  that  notliing  ought  (o  fall  from 
him  which  will  not  bear  the  test  oftime.  Under 
such  solicitude,  who  can  wonder  that  the  mind  is 
overwhelmed,  and,  by  struggling  with  attempts 
above  her  strength,  quickly  sinks  into  languish- 
meht  and  despondency ! 

The  most  useful  medicines  are  often  unpleas- 
ing  to  the  taste.  Those  who  are  oppressed  by 
their  own  reputation,  will,  perhaps,  not  be  com- 
forted by  hearing  tliat  tlieir  cares  are  unneces- 
sary. But  the  truth  is,  tliat  no  man  is  much  re- 
garded by  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  that  consi- 
ders how  little  he  dwells  upon  the  condition  of 
others,  will  learn  how  little  the  attention  of  others 
ia  attracted  by  himself.  While  we  see  multi- 
tudes passing  before  us,  of  whom,  perhaps,  not 
one  appears  to  deserve  our  notice,  or  excite  our 
sympathy,  we  should  remember,  that  we  likewise 
are  lost  in  the  same  throng  ;  that  the  eye  which 
happens  to  glance  upon  us  is  turned  in  a  moment 
on  him  that  follows  us;  and  that  the  utmost 
which  we  can  reasonably  hope  or  fear  is,  to  fill  a 
vacant  hour  with  prattle,  ana  bo  forgotten. 

No.  160.]     Saturday,  Skft.  98, 1751. 

— -/j«i«r  se  conccnit  urns.  juv. 

B««iU  of  each  kind  their  fellowi  spare ; 
Bear  Uvea  iu  amity  with  bear. 

**  Thb  world,'*  says  Locke,  **  has  people  of  all 
torts.'*  As  in  the  general  hurry  proauced  by  the 
superfluities  of  some,  and  necessities  of  others, 
no  man  needs  to  stand  still  for  want  of  employ- 
ment, so  in  the  innumerable  gradations  of  ability, 
and  endless  varieties  of  study  and  inclination,  no 
employment  can  be  vacant  for  want  of  a  man 
qualified  to  discharge  iL 

Such  is  probably  the  natural  state  of  the  uni- 
rerse ;  but  it  is  so  much  deformed  by  interest  and 
passion,  that  the  benefit  of  Ills  adaptation  of  men 
to  things  is  not  always  perceived.  The  folly  or 
indigence  of  tliose  who  set  their  services  to  sale, 
incUncs  them  to  boast  of  qualifications  which 
they  do  not  possess,  and  attempt  business  which 
they  do  not  understand  ;  and  tney  who  have  the 
power  of  assigning  to  others  the  task  of  life,  are 
seldom  honest  or  seldom  happy  in  their  nomina- 
tions. Patrons  are  corrupted  by  avarice,  cheate<^ 
by  credulity,  or  overpowered  by  resistless  soli- 
citation. They  are  sometimes  too  strongly  influ- 
enced by  honest  prejudices  of  friendship,  or  the 
prevalence  of  virtuous  compassion.  For,  what- 
ever cool  reason  may  direct,  it  is  not  easy  for  a 
man  of  tender  and  scrupulous  goodqcss  to  ovci^ 
look  the  immediate  efi*ect  of  his  own  actions,  by 
turning  his  eyes  upon  remoter  consequences,  and 
to  do  Uiat  which  must  give  present  pain,  for  tiie 
sake  of  obviating  evil  yet  unfelt,  or  securing  ad- 
vantage in  time  to  come.    Whfit  is  distant  is  in 


itself  obscure,  and  when  we  have  no  wish  to  see 
it,  easily  escapes  our  notice,  or  takes  such  a  form 
as  desire  or  ima^iation  bestows  upon  it 

Every  man  might,  for  the  same  reason,  in  the 
multitudes  that  swarm  about  him,  find  some  kin- 
dred mind  with  which  he  could  unite  in  confi- 
dence and  friendship  ;  yet  we  see  many  strag- 
gling single  about  Uie  world,  unhappy  for  want 
of  an  associate,  and  pining  with  the  necessity  of 
confining  their  sentiments  to  their  own  bosoms. 

This  inconvenience  arises  in  like  manner,  from 
struggles  of  the  will  against  the  understanding. 
It  is  not  often  diflicult  to  find  a  suitable  companion, 
if  every  man  would  be  content  witli  such  as  he  is 
qualified  to  please.  But  if  vanity  tempts  him  to 
torsake  his  rank,  and  post  himself  amonz  those 
with  whom  no  common  interest  or  mutual  plea- 
sure can  ever  unite  him,  he  must  always  live  in  a 
state  of  unsocial  separation,  without  tenderness 
and  without  trust. 

There  are  many  natures  which  can  never  ap- 
proach within  a  certain  distance,  and  which,  when 
any  irregular  motive  impels  thein  towards  con- 
tact, seem  to  start  back  trom  each  other  by  some 
invincible  repulsion.  There  are  others  which 
immediately  cohere  whenever  they  come  into  the 
reach  of  mutual  attraction,  and  with  very  httle 
formality  of  preparatwn  mingle  intimately  as 
soon  as  they  meet  Every  man,  whom  either  bu- 
siness or  curiosity  has  thrown  at  large  into  the 
world,  will  recollect  many  instances  of  fondness 
and  dislike,  which  have  forced  themselves  upon 
him  without  the  intervention  of  his  judgment ; 
of  dispositions  to  court  some  and  avoid  others, 
when  ne  could  assign  no  reason  for  the  prefer- 
ence, or  none  adequate  to  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sions :  of  influence  tliat  acted  instantaneously 
upon  his  mind,  and  which  no  arguments  or  per- 
suasions could  ever  overcome. 

Among  those  with  whom  time  and  intercourse 
have  made  us  familiar,  we  feel  our  afllbctions  di- 
vided in  difi*erent  proportions  without  much  re- 
gard to  moral  or  intellectual  merit  Every  man 
Knows  some  whom  he  cannot  induce  himself  to 
trust,  though  he  has  no  reason  to  suspect  that 
they  would  betray  him ;  those  to  whom  he  cannot 
complain,  though  he  never  observed  them  to  wan^ 
compassion ;  those  in  whose  presence  he  never 
can  be  gay,  though  excited  by  invitations  to 
mirth  and  freedom ;  and  those  from  whom  he 
cannot  be  content  to  receive  instruction,  though 
they  never  insulted  his  ignorance  by  contempt  or 
ostentation. 

That  much  regard  is  to  be  had  to  those  in- 
stincts of  kindness  and  dislike,  or  that  reason 
should  blindly  follow  them,  1  am  far  from  intend- 
ing to  inculcate :  it  is  very  certain,  that  by  indul- 
gence  we  may  give  them  strength  which  they 
ave  not  by  nature  ;  and  almost  every  example 
of  ingratitude  and  treachery  proves,  that  by  obey- 
ing them  we  may  commit  our  happiness  to  those 
w  ho  are  very  unworthy  of  so  great  a  trust.  But  it 
may  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that  since  few  con- 
tend much  with  their  inclinations,  it  is  generally 
vain  to  solicit  the  good -will  of  those  whom  we  per- 
ceive thus  ipvoluntarily  ahenated  from  us ;  nei- 
ther knowledge  nor  virtue  will  reconcile  antipa- 
thy ;  and  though  ofliciousness  may  for  a  time  bo 
admitted,  and  diligence  applauded,  they  will  at 
last  be  dismissed  with  coldness,  or  discouraged 
by  neglect. 

Some  have  indeed  an  occult  power  of  stealing 
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upon  the  affigctioni,  of  exciting  universal  benevo- 
lence, and  disposing  every  heart  to  fondness  and 
friendship.  But  this  is  a  felicity  granted  only  to 
the  fiivourite  of  nature.  The  greater  part  of  man- 
kind find  a  different  reception  from  aiiferent  dis- 
positions ;  they  sometimes  obtain  unexpected  ca- 
resses from  those  whom  they  never  flattered  with 
nncommon  resard,  and  sometimes  exhaust  all 
llieir  arts  of  pleasing  without  effect  To  these 
it  is  necessary  to  look  round,  and  attempt  every 
breast  in  which  they  find  virtue  sufficient  for  the 
foundation  of  friendship ;  to  enter  into  the  crowd, 
and  try  whom  chance  will  offer  to  their  notice, 
till  they  fix  on  some  temper  congenial  to  their 
own,  as  the  magnet  rolled  m  the  dust  collects  the 
fragments  of  its  kindred  metal  from  a  thousand 
particles  of  other  substances. 

Every  man  must  have  remarked  the  facility 
with  which  the  kindness  of  others  is  sometimes 
gained  by  those  to  whom  he  never  could  have 
imparted  his  own.  We  are,  by  our  occupations, 
education,  and  habits  of  life,  divided  almost  into 
different  species,  which  regard  one  another,  for 
the  most  nart  with  scorn  and  malignity.  Each 
of  these  oasses  of  the  human  race  has  desires, 
fearLand  conversation,  vexations  and  merriment, 
peculiar  to  itself;  cares  which  another  cannot 
feel ;  pleasures  which  he  cannot  partake ;  and 
modes  of  expressing  every  sensation  which  he 
cannot  understand.  That  frolic  which  shakes 
one  man  with  laughter,  will  convnlHc  another 
with  indignation  ;  the  strain  of  jocularity  which 
in  one  place  obtains  treats  and  patronage,  would 
in  another  be  heard  with  indifference,  and  in  a 
third  with  abhorrence. 

To  raise  esteem  we  must  benefit  others,  to 
procure  love  we  must  please  them.  Aristotle 
observes,  that  old  men  do  not  readily  form 
friendships,  because  they  are  not  easily  suscepti- 
ble of  pleasura  He  that  can  contribute  to  the 
lularity  of  the  vacant  hour,  or  partake  with  equal 
pust  the  favourite  amusement ;  he  whose  mind 
IS  employed  on  the  same  objects,  and  who  there- 
fore never  harasses  the  understanding  with  un- 
aQBustomed  ideas,  will  be  welcomed  with  ardour, 
and  lefl  with  regret,  unless  he  destroys  those  rc- 
eommendations  by  faults  with  which  peace  and 
aecority  cannot  consist 

It  were  happy,  if  in  forming  friendships,  virtue 
could  concur  with  pleasure ;  but  the  greatest 
put  of  human  gratincations  approach  so  neariy 
to  vice,  that  few  who  make  the  delieht  of  others 
their  rule  of  conduct,  can  avoid  disingenuous 
compliances ;  yet  certainly  he  that  sufiers  him- 
self to  be  driven  or  allured  from  virtue,  mistakes 
hb  own  interest,  since  he  guns  succour  by 
means  for  which  his  friend,  it  ever  he  becomes 
wise,  must  scorn  him,  and  for  which  at  last  he 
must  scorn  himselC 
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FrsO  M  tlie  leavu  thmt  quirer  on  the  ■praji, 
LIks  thsa  ■«■  flonriahes,  like  Umib  decays. 

MR.  RAMBLER. 

Yoo  have  formerly  observed  that  curiosity  often 
terminates  in  barren  knowledge,  and  that  the 
is  prompted  to  study  and  mquiry  rather 


by  the  uneasiness  of  ignorance  than  the  hope  of 
profit.  Nothing  can  be  of  less  importance  tr 
any  present  interest,  than  the  fortune  of  those 
who  have  been  long  lost  in  the  grave,  and  from 
whom  nothing  now  can  be  hoped  or  feared. 
Yet,  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  a  tnie  antiquary,  Uttle 
more  is  necessary  than  to  mention  a  name 
which  mankind  have  conspired  to  for?et;  he 
will  make  his  way  to  remote  scenes  of  action 
through  obscurity  and  contradiction,  as  Tully 
sought  amidst  bushes  and  brambles  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  how  it  concerns  him 
that  gathers  the  produce,  or  receives  the  rent  of 
an  estate,  to  know  through  what  families  the 
land  has  passed,  who  is  registered  in  the  Con- 
queror's survey  as  its  possessor,  how  often  it  has 
been  forfeited  by  treason,  or  how  often  sold  by 
prodigality.  The  power  or  wealth  of  the  present 
inhabitants  of  a  country  cannot  be  much  in* 
creased  by  an  inquiry  ader  the  names  of  those 
barbiirians,  who  aestroyed  one  another  twenty 
centuries  ago,  in  contests  forthe  shelter  of  woods, 
or  convenience  of  pasturage.  Yet  we  see  that 
no  man  can  be  at  rt  st  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
new  purchase,  till  he  has  learned  the  history  of  his 
grounds  from  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  that  no  nation  omits  to  record  the  ac- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  however  bloody,  savage, 
and  rapacious. 

The  same  disposition,  as  different  opportuni- 
ties crall  it  forth,  discovers  itself  in  great  or  httle 
things.  1  have  always  thought  it  unworthy  of 
a  wiac  man  to  slumber  in  total  inactivity,  only 
because  he  liappt-ns  to  have  no  employment 
equal  to  his  ambition  or  genius ;  it  is  tlierefore 
my  custom  to  anply  my  attention  to  the  objecti 
before  me ;  and  as  I  cannot  think  any  place 
wholly  unworthy  of  notice  that  affords  a  habita- 
tion to  a  man  of  letters,  I  have  collected  the  his- 
tory and  antiquities  of  the  several  garrets  in 
which  1  have  resided. 

Quautulaciinque  ««f  u,  tot  ego  magna  voco 
How  small  to  others,  but  how  f^eat  to  me. 

Many  of  these  narratives  mv  industry  has 
been  able  to  extend  to  a  considerable  length;  but 
the  woman  witli  whom  I  now  lodge  has  lived 
only  eighteen  months  in  the  house,  and  can  give 
no  account  of  its  ancient  revolutions  ;  the  plas- 
terer having,  at  her  entrance,  obliterated,  by  his 
white-wash,  all  the  smoky  memorials  which 
former  tenants  had  lefl  upon  the  ceiling,  and 
perhaps  drawn  the  veil  of  oblivion  over  politicians, 
philosophers,  and  poets. 

Whon  I  first  cheapened  my  lodgings,  the  land- 
lady told  me,  that  she  hoped  I  was  not  an  author, 
for  the  lodgers  on  the  first  floor  had  stipulated 
^at  the  upper  rooms  should  not  be  occupied  by 
a  noisy  trade.  I  very  readily  promised  to  give 
no  disturbance  to  her  family,  ana  soon  despatdied 
a  bargain  on  the  usual  terms. 

I  had  not  slept  many  nights  in  my  new  apart- 
ment, before  I  began  to  inquire  afler  my  prede 
cessors,  and  found  my  landlady,  whose  imagina 
tion  is  filled  chiefly  with  her  own  affairs,  vei> 
ready  to  ^ve  me  information. 

Curiosity,  like  all  otht^r  desires,  produces  pain 
as  well  as  pleasure.  Before  she  began  her  nar- 
rative, I  ban  heated  my  head  with  expectations 
of  adventures  and  discoveries,  of  elegance  in 
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disguise, and  iMrninff  in  distress;  and  was  some- 
what mortified  when  I  heard  that  the  first  tenant 
was  a  tailor,  of  whom  nothing  was  remembered 
but  that  he  complained  of  his  room  for  want  of 
light ;  and,  afler  having  lodged  in  it  a  month, 
and  paid  only  a  week^s  rent,  {>awned  a  piece  of 
cloth  which  he  was  trusted  to  cut  out,  and  was 
forced  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  from  this 
quarter  of  the  town. 

The  next  was  a  young  woman  newly  arrived 
from  the  country,  who  lived  for  five  weeks  with 
great  regularity,  and  became  W  frequent  treats 
very  much  the 'favourite  of  the  family,  but  at  last 
received  visits  so  frequently  from  a  cousin  in 
Chcapsidc,  that  she  brought  the  reputation  of 
the  house  into  danger,  and  was  therefore  dis- 
missed with  good  advice. 

The  room  then  stood  empty  for  a  fortnight : 
my  landlady  began  to  think  tnat  she  had  iuoged 
hardly,  and  often  wished  for  such  another  lodger. 
At  last,  an  elderly  man  of  a  grave  aspect  read 
the  bill,  and  bargained  for  the  room  at  the  very- 
first  price  that  was  asked.  He  lived  in  dose 
retirement,  seldom  went  out  till  evening,  and 
then  relumed  early,  sometimes  cheerful,  and  at 
other  times  dejected.  It  was  remarkable,  that 
whntevf-r  he  purchased,  he  never  bad  small 
money  in  his  pocket ;  and,  though  cool  and  tem- 
perate on  other  occasions,  was  always  vehement 
and  storniv  till  he  received  his  chanire.  He  paid 
his  rent  \vith  great  exactness,  and  si'ldom  failed 
once  a  week  to  reouite  my  landlady's  civility 
with  a  supper.  At  last,  such  is  the  fate  of  hu- 
man felicity,  the  house  was  alarmed  at  midnight 
by  the  constable,  who  demanded  to  search  the 
garrets.  My  landlady  assuring  him  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  door,  conducted  him  up  stairs, 
where  he  found  the  tools  of  a  coiner ;  but  the 
tenant  had  crawled  along  the  roof  to  an  empty 
house,  and  escaped ;  much  to  the  joy  of  my 
landlady,  who  declares  him  a  very  honest  man, 
and  wonders  why  any  body  should  be  hanged 
for  making  money  wHen  such  numbers'  are  in 
want  of  it.  She  however  confesses  that  she 
shall,  for  the  future,  always  question  the  charac- 
ter of  those  who  take  her  garret  without  beating 
down  the  price. 

The  bill  was  then  placed  again  in  the  window, 
and  the  poor  woman  was  teased  for  seven  weeks 
by  innumerable  passengers,  who  obliged  her  to 
Climb  with  them  every  nour  up  five  stories,  and 
then  disliked  the  prospect,  hated  the  noise  of  a 
public  street,  thought  the  stairs  narrow,  ob- 
jected to  a  low  ceiling,  required  the  walls  to  be 
lung  with  fresher  paper,  asked  questions  about 
the  neighbourhood,  could  not  thmk  of  living  so 
far  from  their  acauaintancc,  wished  the  windows 
had  looked  to  tne  south  rather  than  the  west, 
told  how  the  door  and  chimney  might  have  been 
better  disposed^  bid  her  half  the  price  that  she 
asked,  or  promised  to  give  her  earnest  the  next 
day,  and  came  no  more. 

At  last,  a  short  meagre  man,  in  a  tarnished 
waistcoat,  desired  to  see  the  garret,  and,  when 
he  had  stipulated  for  two  long  shelves,  and  a 
lai^r  table,  hired  it  at  a  low  rate.  When  the 
affair  was  completed,  he  looked  round  him  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  repeated  some  words 
which  the  woman  did  not  understand.  In  two 
days  he  brought  a  great  box  of  books,  took  pos- 
session of  hit  room  and  lived  yery  inofTensiTel^, 
except  that  he  frequently  diiturbied  the  inhabit- 


hi 


ants  of  the  next  Roor  by  imieaaenable  noisec 
He  was  generally  in  bed  at  noon ;  but  from 
evening  to  midnight  he  sometimes  talked  aloud 
with  great  vehemence,  sometimes  stamped  as  in 
rage,  sometimes  threw  down  his  poker,  then 
clattered  his  chairs,  then  sat  down  in  deep 
thought,  and  again  burst  out  into  loud  vocifera^ 
tions;  sometimes  he  would  sigh  as  oppressed 
with  misery,  and  sometimes  shake  with  convul* 
sivo  lauchter.  When  he  encountered  any  of 
the  family,  he  gave  way  or  bowed,  but  rarely 
spoke,  except  that  as  he  went  up  stairs  he  often 
repeated, 

— — — 'Oj  Iwiprara  6^iftara  veUu. 

Thi*  hablunt  th*  aerial  ngiouM  boast : 

hard  words,  to  which  his  neighbours  listened  en 
of\en  that  thev  learned  them  without  understand- 
ing them.  What  was  his  employment  she  did 
not  venture  to  ask  him,  but  at  fast  heard  a  print- 
er's bov  inquire  for  the  author. 

My  landlady  was  very  often  advised  to  beware 
of  this  strange  man,  who,  though  he  was  quiet 
for  the  present,  mi^ht  perhaps  become  outrage 
ous  in  the  hot  months ;  but  as  she  was  pune- 
tually  paid,  she  could  not  find  any  sufficient  rea^ 
son  for  dismissing  him,  till  one  night  he  con 
vinced  her,  by  setting  fire  to  his  curtains,  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  have  an  author  for  her  inmate. 

She  had  then  for  six  weeks  a  succession  of 
tenants  who  left  the  house  on  Saturday,  and,  in- 
stead of  paving  their  rent,  stormed  at  their  land- 
lady. At  last  she  took  in  two  sisters,  one  of 
whom  had  spent  her  little  fortune  in  procuring 
remedies  for  a  lingering  disease,  and  was  now 
supported  and  attended  by  the  other:  she  climbed 
with  difficulty  to  the  apartment,  where  she  lan- 
guished eight  weeks  without  impatience,  or  la- 
mentation, except  for  the  expense  and  fatigue 
which  her  sister  suffered,  and  then  calmly  and 
contentedly  expired.  The  sister  followed  ner  to 
the  grave,  paid  the  few  debts  which  they  had 
contracted,  wiped  away  the  tears  of  useless  aor 
row,  and  returning  to  the  business  of  common 
life,  resigned  to  me  the  vacant  habitation. 

Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  are  the  changes  which 
have  happened  in  the  narrow  space  where  mj 
present  fortune  has  fixed  my  residence.  So  true 
It  is,  that  amusenrit^nt  and  instruction  are  always 
at  hand  for  those  who  have  skill  and  willingness 
to  find  them ;  and  so  iust  is  the  observation  of 
Juvenal,  that  a  single  house  will  show  whatever 
is  done  or  suffered  in  the  world. 

I  am,  Sir,  kc 


No.  162.]       Tuesday,  Oct.  5,  1751, 

Orhfu  cff,  et  Ioci^/m,  et  Bnrt»  ctmmiU  umlmt: 

Eft  tiki  verus  credit  mtmicitiMM  f 
Sunt  ver4t ;  ted  qmatjmvfnis,  queupmKptr  kmbAmt, 

Qm^  lUfVM*  est,  morUm  dili^it  HU  tumm,       WUMTt 


What :  old,  and  rieh,  and  childleaa  too. 
And  vet  believe  your  friends  are  tnief 
Truth  mifht  p<>rhapi  to  those  belonf , 
To  those  who  loved  you  poor  and  joung  t 
But,  trust  me,  for  the  mnr^oa  have 
They'll  k>ve  you  dearly— 4b  your  fi 


One  of  the  complaints  uttered  by  Milton's  Sam- 
son, in  the  anguish  of  blindness,  is,  that  he  shall 
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pass  his  life  under  the  direction  of  others ;  that 
Lo  cannot  regulate  his  conduct  by  his  own  know- 
ledffe,  but  must  lie  at  tiie  mercy  of  those  who 
undertake  to  guide  him. 

There  is  no  state  more  contrary  to  the  dignity 
of  wisdom  tlian  perpetual  and  unlimited  depencf- 
ance,  in  which  the  understanding  lies  useless, 
and  every  motion  is  received  from  external  im- 
pulse. Keason  is  the  great  distinction  of  human 
nature,  the  faculty  by  which  we  approach  to 
some  degree  of  association  with  celestial  intelli- 
gences  ;  but  as  the  excellence  of  every  power  ap- 
pears only  in  its  operations,  not  to  have  reason, 
and  to  have  it  useless  and  unemployed,  is  nearly 
the  same. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  man,  that  the  essence 
of  things  is  seldom  so  much  regarded  as  external 
and  accidental  appendages.  A  small  variation 
of  trilling  circumstances,  a  slight  change  of  form 
by  an  artificial  dress,  or  a  casual  diObrence  of 
appearance  by  a  new  Ught  and  situation,  willcon- 
ciliatc  affection  or  excite  abhorrence,  and  deter- 
mine us  to  pursue  or  to  avoid.  Every  man  con- 
siders a  necessity  of  compliance  with  any  will 
but  his  own  as  the  lowest  state  of  ignominy  and 
meanness;  few  are  so  far  lost  in  cowardice  or 
negligence  as  not  to  rouse  at  the  first  insult  of 
tyranny,  and  exert  all  tlieir  force  against  liim 
who  usurps  their  property,  or  invades  any  pri- 
vilege of  speech  or  action.  Yet  we  sec  often 
those  who  never  wanted  spirit  to  repel  encroach- 
ment or  oppose  violence,  at  last  by  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  vigilance,  delivering  up,  without 
capitulation,  the  fortress  which  they  defended 
against  assault,  and  laying  down  unbidden  the 
weapons  which  they  grasped  the  harder  for 
every  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  their  hands. 
Men  eminent  for  spirit  and  wisdom  ol\en  resign 
themselves  to  voluntary  pupilage,  and  sufier  their 
lives  to  be  modelled  by  officious  ignorance,  and 
their  choice  to  be  regulated  by  presumptuous 
stupidity. 

This  unresisting  acquiescence  in  the  determi- 
nation of  others,  may  be  the  consequence  of  ap- 
plication to  some  study  remote  from  tlie  beaten 
track  of  life,  some  employment  which  does  not 
allow  leisure  for  sufficient  inspection  of  those 
petty  afiairs  by  which  nature  has  decreed  a  great 
part  of  our  duration  to  be  filled.  To  a  mind  thus 
withdrawn  from  common  objects,  it  is  more  eli- 
gible to  repose  on  the  prudence  of  another,  than 
to  be  exposed  every  moment  to  slight  interrup- 
tions. The  submission  which  such  confidence 
requires  is  paid  without  pain,  because  it  implies 
no  confession  of  inferiority.  The  business  from 
which  we  withdraw  our  cognizance  is  not  above 
our  abilities,  but  below  ouir  notice.  We  please 
our  pride  with  the  effects  of  our  influence  thus 
weakly  exerted,  and  fancy  ourselves  placcni  in  a 
higher  orb,  from  which  we  regulate  subordinate 
agents  by  a  slight  and  distant  superintendence. 
But  whatever  vanity  or  ab^. traction  may  suggest, 
no  man  can  safely  do  Uiat  by  others  which  might 
be  done  by  himself:  he  that  indulges  negli- 
gence will  quickly  become  ignorant  of  his  own 
affairs ;  and  he  that  trusts  without  reserve  will  at 
last  be  deceived. 

It  is,  however,  impossible  but  that,  as  the  at- 
tention tends  strongly  towards  one  thing,  it  must 
retire  from  another:  and  he  that  omits  the  care 
of  domestic  business,  because  he  is  engrossed  by 
uiquiries  of  more  importance  to  mankind,  has,  at 


least,  the  merit  of  suflbring  in  a  good  cause.  Bat 
there  are  mairy  who  can  plead  no  such  extenu- 
ation of  tlieir  folly  ;  who  shake  off  the  burden  of 
their  station,  not  tliat  they  may  soar  with  less  in- 
cumbrance to  the  heights  of  knowledge  or  virtue^ 
but  that  they  may  loiter  at  ease  and  sleep  in 

3uict ;  and  who  select  for  friendship  and  oonfi- 
ence  not  the  faithful  and  the  virtuous,  but  the 
soft,  the  civil,  and  compHant 

This  openness  to  flattenr  is  the  common  dis- 
grace of  aeclining  life.  When  men  feel  weak^ 
ness  increasing  on  them,  they  naturally  desire 
to  rest  from  the  struggles  of  contradiction,  the 
fatigue  of  reasoning,  the  anxiety  of  circumspec- 
tion ;  when  they  are  hourly  tormented  with  pains 
and  diseases,  they  are  unable  to  bear  any  new 
disturbance,  and  consider  all  opposition  as  an 
addition  to  misery,  of  which  they  feel  already 
more  than  they  can  patiently  endure.  Thus 
desirous  of  peace,  and  thus  fearful  of  pain,  the 
old  man  seldom  inquires  after  any  other  quali- 
ties in  those  whom  he  caresses,  tnan  quickness 
in  conjecturing  his  desires,  activity  in  supplying 
his  wants,  dexterity  in  intercepting  complaints 
before  they  approach  near  enough  to  disturb  him, 
flexibility  to  his  present  humour,  submission  to 
hasty  petulance,  and  attention  to  wearisome  nar- 
rations. By  these  arts  alone  many  have  been 
able  to  defeat  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of  me- 
rit, and  to  enrich  themselves  with  presents  and 
legacies. 

Thrasybulus  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and 
augmented  it  by  the  revenues  of  several  lucrap 
tive  employments,  which  he  discharged  with 
honour  and  dexterity.  He  was  at  last  wise 
enough  to  consider  that  life  should  not  be  de 
voted  wholly  to  accumulation;  and,  therefore, 
retiring  to  his  estate,  applied  himself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children,  and  the  cultivation  of  do- 
mestic happiness. 

He  passed  several  years  in  this  pleasing 
amusement,  and  saw   his  care  amply  recom- 

Sensed ;  his  daughters  were  celebrated  for  mo- 
esty  and  elegance,  and  his  sons  for  learning, 
prudence,  and  spirit.  In  time,  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  courted 
his  alliance  obliged  him  to  resign  his  daughters 
to  other  families ;  the  vivacity  and  curiosity  of 
his  sons  hurried  them  out  of  rural  privacy  into 
the  open  world,  from  whence  they  had  not  soon 
an  inclination  to  return.  This,  however,  he  had 
always  hoped;  he  pleased  himself  with  the  suc- 
cess of  his  schemes,  and  felt  no  inconvenience 
from  solitude  till  an  apoplexy  deprived  him  of 
his  wife. 

Thrasybulus  had  now  no  companion ;  and  the 
maladies  of  increasing  years  having  taken  from 
him  much  of  the  power  of  procuring  amusement 
for  himself,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  procure 
some  inferior  friend  who  might  ease  him  of  his 
economical  solicitudes,  and  divert  him  by  cheer- 
ful conversation.  All  these  qualities  nc  soon 
recollected  in  Vafer,  a  clerk,  in  one  of  the  offices 
over  which  he  had  formerly  presided.  Vafer 
was  invited  to  visit  his  old  patron,  and  being  by 
his  station  acquainted  with  the  present  modes  at 
life,  and  by  constant  practice  dexterous  in  baa- 
ness,  entertained  him  with  so  many  novelties, 
and  so  readily  disentangled  his  affairs,  that  he 
was  desired  to  resign  his  clerkship,  and  accept  a 
liberal  salary  in  the  house  of  Thrasybulus. 

Vafer,  having  always  lived  in  a  state  of  da- 
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pendence,  wms  well  veraed  in  the  arts  by  which 
tkvour  is  'tbtiincd,  and  could,  without  repug- 
nance, or  hesitation,  accommodate  liimseir  to 
every  caprice,  and  echo  every  opinion,  lie  ne- 
ver doubted  but  to  bo  convinced,  nor  attempted 
Dppoaition  but  to  flatter  Thrasybulua  with  tlie 
Tleaauro  of  a  victory.  Bv  this  practice  he  found 
lis  way  into  his  patron*s  heart ;  and,  having  lirst 
nade  himself  agreeable,  soon  became  important. 
His  insidious  diligence,  by  which  the  laziness  of 
mge  was  gratihed,,  engrossed  the  management  of 
aSairs ;  and  his  petty  otiiccs  of  civility,  and  occa- 
■ionai  intercessions,  persuaded  the  tenants  to 
consider  him  as  their  iriend  and  benefactor,  and 
to  entreat  his  enforcement  of  their  representa- 
tions of  hard  years,  and  his  countenance,  to  peti- 
tions for  abatement  of  rent 

ThrasybuluB  had  now  banqueted  on  flattery, 
till  be  could  no  longer  bear  the  harshness  of 
remonstrance  or  the  insipidity  of  truth.  All  con- 
trariety to  his  own  opinion  shocked  him  like  a 
violation  of  some  natural  right,  and  all  recom- 
mendation of  his  aflairs  to  his  own  inspection  was 
dreaded  by  him  as  a  summons  to  torture.  His 
children  were  alarmed  by  the  sudden  riches  of 
Vafer,  but  their  complaints  were  heard  by  their 
fiither  with  impatience,  as  the  result  of  a  conspi- 
racy against  his  quiet,  and  a  design  to  condemn 
him,  for  their  own  advantage,  to  groan  out  his 
last  hours  in  perplexity  and  drudgery.  The 
daughters  retired  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  but  the 
son  continued  his  importunities  till  he  found  his 
inheritance  hazarded  by  his  obstinacy.  Vafer 
triumphed  over  all  their  efforts,  and  continuing 
to  conflrm  himself  in  authority,  at  the  death  of 
his  master  purchased  an  estate,  and  bade  defi- 
■oce  to  inquiry  and  justice. 


No.  163.]    Tuesday,  Oct.  8,  1751. 

Mittt»uperbMpatifastidia,9pemqiie  caduemm 
Dtspice ;  mve  twi,  nam  wtoriere  tiM  senega. 

Bo#  to  no  patron'!  inMlnnce ;  r^ly 

On  no  frail  hope*,  in  freedom  lire  and  die. 

r.  LBWIC 

None  of  the  cruelties  exercised  by  wealth  and 
power  upon  indigence  and  dependance  is  more 
mischievous  in  its  consequences,  or  more  fre- 

auently  practised  with  wanton  negligence,  than 
16  encouragementof  expectations  which  are  ne- 
ver to  be  gratified,  and  the  elation  and  depression 
of  the  heart  by  needless  vicisaitades  of  hopes  and 
disappointment 

Every  man  is  rich  or  poor,  according  to  the 
proportion  between  his  desires  and  enjoyments ; 
any  enlargement  of  wishes  is  therefore  ecjually 
destructive  to  happiness  with  the  diminution  of 
possessions ;  and  he  that  teaches  another  to  long 
for  what  he  never  shall  obtain,  is  no  less  an  ene- 
nnr  to  his  quiet,  than  if  he  had  robbed  him  of  part 
ot  his  patnmony. 

But  representations  thus  refined  exhibit  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  guilt  of  pretended  friendship ; 
of  artifices  by  which  followers  are  attracted  only 
to  decorate  the  retinue  of  pomp,  and  swell  the 
ihout  of  popularity,  and  to  be  dismissed  with 
contempt  and  ignominy^  when  their  leader  has 
succeeded  or  miscarried,  when  he  is  sick  of  show, 
and  weary  of  noise.  While  a  man,  infatuated 
with  the  promises  of  greatneaa,  wastes  hie  ho«ra 


and  days  in  attendance  and  solicitation,  the  ho- 
nt^st  opportunities  of  improving  his  condition 
pass  by  without  his  notice  ;  he  neglects  to  culti- 
vate his  own  barren  soil,  because  he  expects 
every  moment  to  be  placed  in  regions  of  sponta- 
neous fertility,  and  is  seldom  roused  from  bis  de- 
lusion, but  by  the  gripe  of  distress  which  he  can- 
not resist,  and  tlie  sense  of  evils  which  cannot  be 
remedied. 

The  punishment  of  Tantalus  in  the  infernal 
regions  aflbrds  a  just  image  of  hungry  serWlity. 
flattered  with  the  approach  of  advantage,  doomea 
to  lose  it  before  it  comes  into  his  reach,  always 
within  a  few  da}'8  of  felicity,  and  always  sinking 
back  to  his  former  wants ; 

Kal  /i^y  TdvraXov  ttvtUoVf  VaX/ir*  iXyc  'X"'^ 
'EvradT'h  XtftVTf  ^  ii  x^vhrXaft  ytvd'f 
"LrtSro  it  iiy^dutv,  rthiv  6*  oix  efxcv  iXloBaf 
*OcadKi  yap  Kixpu'  b  y/^v,  xihtv  ^tvtalvt^v^ 
Tocady'  vciap  dvoXiffKir*  dva^po^h'  dftt^l  Si  9Q99i 
Vula  (tiXaiva  tpdvtcKCt  Kara^iivaaKt  6)  6alftt^, 
Ahhpta  6'  ii'd/iriTTiXa  KaroKpifitv  yU  Kapviv^ 
*Oy;i^vat,  Kai  potaiy  Kal  uriXtat  dvAatfrapirot, 
YvKat  rt  yXvKcpatf  Knl  tXatai  n^Acd^o-ot' 
T^v  brSr  tbiffcC  6  yipwv  irt  x'po^  ftdamoBat, 
TdvS^  ivtfiof  pirracKi  9orv  vl^ta  OKiSsvra. 

'*  i  saw,**  siws  Homer's  Ulysses,  ''the  severe  pin 
nishment  of  Tantalus.  In  a  laike,  whose  water 
approached  to  his  liptf,  he  stood  burning  with 
thirst  without  the  power  to  drink.  Whenever 
he  inclined  his  head  to  the  stream,  some  deity 
commanded  it  to  be  dry,  and  the  dark  earth  aj^ 
peered  at  his  feet  Around  him  lofty  trees  npnn/i 
their  fruits  to  view :  the  pear,  the  pomegranate, 
and  the  apple,  the  green  olive,  and  the  luscious 
fig,  quivered  before  him,  which,  whenever  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  seize  them,  were  snatched  by 
the  winds  into  clouds  and  obscurity.'^ 

This  image  of  misery  was  perhaps  oriffinally 
suggested  to  some  poet  by  the  conduct  of  his  pa^ 
tron,'  by  the  daily  contemplation  of  splendour 
which  he  never  must  partake,  bj^  fruitless  9.1* 
tempts  to  catch  at  interdicted  happiness,  and  by 
the  sudden  evanescence  of  his  reward,  when  he 
thought  his  labours  almost  at  an  end.  To  ffroan 
with  poverty,  when  all  about  him  was  opulence, 
rio^  and  superfluity,  and  to  find  the  favours 
which  he  ban  long  been  encouraged  to  hope,  and 
had  long  cndea\'oured  to  deserve,  squandered  at 
IjMit  on  nameless  ignorance,  was  to  thirst  with  wa^ 
ter  flowing  before  him,  and  to  see  the  fruits,  to 
which  his  hunger  was  hastening,  scattered  by  the 
wind.  Nor  can  my  correspondent,  whatever  he 
may  have  suffered,  express  with  more  jqstness  or 
force  the  vexations  ofdependance. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER, 


I  AM  one  of  those  mortals  who  have  been  courted 
and  envied  as  the  favourite  of  the  great  Havinjj 
often  gained  the  prize  of  composition  at  the  uni- 
versity. I  began  to  hope  that  1  should  obtain  the 
same  distinction  in  every  other  place,  and  deteiv 
mined  to  forsake  the  profession  to  which  I  was 
destined  by  my  parents,  aAd  in  which  the  interest 
of  my  family  would  have  procured  me  a  very  ad- 
vantageous settlement  Tne  pride  of  wit  fluttered 
in  my  heart;  and  when  I  prepared  to  leave  the 
college,  nothing  entered  my  imagination  but  ho- 
nours, caresses,  and  rewards;  riches  without 
laboup,  and  luxury  vrithout  expense. 
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I  howerer  delayed  im*  dcparrtorc  for  a  time,  in 
finish  the  performance  by  which  I  was  to  draw 
the  tirst  notice  of  mankind  upon  inc.  When  it 
was  completed  1  hurried  to  London,  and  um.vi- 
dercd  every  nooment  that  passed  before  its  pub- 
ficatioriyas  tost  in  a  kind  of  neutral  existence,  and 
cut  off  from  the  golden  hours  of  happiness  and 
fiime.  The  piece  was  at  last  printed  and  dis- 
seminated by  a  rapid  sale ;  i  wandered  from  one 
place  of  concourse  to  another,  feasted  from  mom- 
mg  to  night  on  the  repetition  of  my  own  praises, 
and  enjoyed  the  various  conjectures  of  critics,  the 
mistaken  candour  of  my  friends,  and  the  impo- 
tent malice  of  my  enemief>.  Some  had  read  the 
manuscript,  and  rectified  its  inaccuracies ;  others 
had  seen  it  in  a  state  so  imperfect,  that  tlicv 
could  not  forbear  to  wonder  at  its  present  excel- 
lence ;  some  had  conversed  with  the  autlior  at 
tlie  coflee-house ;  and  others  gave  hints  that  tl^ey 
had  lent  him  money. 

I  knew  that  no  pcribrmancc  is  so  favourably 
read  as  that  of  a  writer  who  suppresses  his  name, 
and  theref(>re  resolved  to  remain  concealed,  till 
tliose  hy  whom  literary  reputation  is  established 
had  given  their  suflTragcs  too  publicly  to  retract 
them.  At  length  my  bookseller  informed  me 
that  Aurantius,  the  standing  patron  of  merit, 
had  sent  inquiries  uflcr  me,  and  invited  me  to  his 
acquaintance. 

The  time  which  I  had  long  expected  was  now 
arrived.  I  went  to  Aurantius  with  a  beating 
heart,  for  I  looked  upon  our  interview  as  tl>e  cri- 
tical moment  of  ray  acstiny.  I  was  received  with 
civilities,  which  my  academic  rudeness  made  me 
unable  to  repay ;  but  when  I  had  recovered  from 
my  confusion,  I  prosecuted  the  conversation  with 
such  livolincss  and  propriety,  that  I  confirmed 
my  new  friend  in  his  esteem  of  my  abilities,  and 
was  dismissed  with  the  utmost  p.rdour  of  profes- 
sion, and  raptures  of  fondness.  . 

I  was  soon  summoned  to  d^np  with  Aurantias, 
who  had  assembled  the  m  >st  judicious  of  his 
friends  to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  Again 
I  exerted  my  powers  of  sentiment  and  expres- 
sion, and  again  found  every  eye  sparkling  with 
delight,  and  every  tongue  silent  with  attention. 
I  now  become  familiar  at  the  table  of  Aurantius, 
but  could  never,  in  his  most  private  or  jocund 
hours,  obtain  more  from  him  than  general  declara- 
tions of  esteem,  or  endearments  of  tenderness, 
which  included  no  particular  promise,  and  tliere* 
fore  conferred  no  claim.  This  frigid  reserve 
somewhat  disgusted  me,  and  when  he  complain- 
ed of  three  day's  absence,  I  took  care  to  inform 
him  with  how  much  importunity  of  kindness  I 
had  been  detained  by  his  rival  Pollio. 

Aurantius  now  cousidcrrd  his  honour  as  endan- 
gered by  the  desertion  of  a  wit ;  and,  lest  I  should 
nave  an  inclination  to  wander,  told  me  that  I 
could  never  find  a  friend  more  constant  and  zeal- 
ous than  himself;  that  indeed  he  had  made  no 
promises,  because  he  hoped  to  surprise  me  with 
advancement,  but  had  been  silently  pronrating 
my  interest,  and  should  continue  his  good  offices, 
unless  he  found  the  kindness  of  others  more  de- 
sired. 

If  you,  Mf.  Rambler,  have  ever  ventured  your 
philosophy  within  the  attraction  of  greatness, 
you  know  the  force  of  such  language  introduced 
with  a  smile  of  gracious  tenderness,  and  impress- 
ed at  the  ooDcluiuoo  with  an  air  of  solemn  sin- 


I  eerily.  From  tfiat  mslant  I  ^sve  myself  up 
'  wholly  to  Aurantius ;  and  as  he  immediately 
resunkod  hislonner  payely,  expected  every  morn* 
;  ing  a  suininon«  to  aoine  einplovmeot  of  dignity 
I  and  profit.  (.>ne  month  succeeded  another,  and, 
,  in  defiance  of  appearances,  I  still  fancied  mysell 
nearer  to  my  wishes,  and  continued  to  dream  of 
success  and  wake  to  disappointment.  At  last 
the  failure  of  my  little  fortune  compelled  me  to 
abate  the  finery  which  I  hitherto  thought  neces* 
sary  to  the  company  with  whom  I  associated, 
and  the  rank  to  which  I  should  be  raised.  Au' 
rantius,  from  the  moment  in  which  he  discovered 
my  poverty,  considered  me  as  fully  in  his  power, 
and  ailerwards  rather  pennitted  my  attendance 
than  invited  it ;  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  re- 
fuse my  visits,  whenever  he  had  other  amuse- 
ments within  reach,  and  often  sufiered  me  to 
wait,  without  pretending  any  necessary  busi- 
ness. Wl\en  I  was  admutted  to  his  table,  if  any 
man  of  rank  equal  to  his  own  was  present,  he 
took  occasion  to  mention  my  writings,  and 
commend  my  ingenuitv,  hy  which  he  intended  to 
apologize  for  the  coni'uiiion  of  distinctions^  and 
the  improper  assortment  of  his  cotnpany;  and 
often  called  upon  me  to  entertain  his  frien<ls  with 
my  pnHluctiuns,  as  a  sportsman  delights  the 
squires  of  his  neighbriurhood  with  the  curvets  of 
his  hors<*,  or  the  olxrdience  of  his  spaniels. 

To  complete  my  mortification,  it  was  his  prac- 
tice to  impo$*o  tasks  upon  me,  by  requiring  me 
to  write  upon  such  subjects  as  he  thought  sus« 
ceptiWe  of  omamv^nt  and  illustration.  With, 
these  extorted  performances  he  was  little  satis 
fied,  because  he  rarely  found  in  them  the  ideas 
which  his  own  imagination  had  suggested,  and 
which  he  therefore  thought  more  natural  than 
mine. 

When  the  pale  of  crreinony  is  broken,  rude- 
ness and  insult  soon  enter  the  breach.  He  now 
found  that  he  might  safely  liarass  roe  with  vexa- 
tion, tliat  he  had  fixed  the  shackk^s  of  patronage 
upon  me,  and  that  I  could  neither  resist  him  nor 
escape.  At  last,  in  tlie  eighth  year  of  iny  sem- 
tude,  when  the  clamour  of  creditors  was  vehe- 
ment, and  my  necessity  known  to  Iw  extreme,  he 
offered  me  a  small  office,  but  hinted  his  expecta- 
tion that  I  should  marry  a  young  woman  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 

1  was  not  so  far  depressed  by  my  calamities  as 
o  comply  with  this  proposal ;  but,  knowing  that 
con)plaints  and  expostulations  would  hot  gratify 
his  insolence,  I  turned  away  with  that  contempt 
with  which  I  shall  never  want  spirit  to  treat  tlie 
wretch  who  can  outco  the  guilt  of  a  robber 
witliout  the  temptation  of  his  profit,  and  who 
lures  the  credulous  and  thoughtless  to  maintain 
the  show  of  his  levee,  and  the  mirth  of  his  table, 
at  the  expense  of  honour,  happiness,  and  life. 
I  am.  Sir,  dec 

LlBERALIS. 
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FiltMM,  Oinwt,  CmUmiahaku.  ua 

Gaiirut  pretendi  to  Cato't  fniiM ; 
And  proves — by  Csto'i  vice,  hit  ckim. 

Distinction  is  so  pleasing  to  the  pride  of  i 
that  a  great  part  of  the  pam  and  pleasure  of  lift 
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arises  from  the-gj&tJficaAHOil  oTdLsappointmeDt  of 
an  iiicossAtit  wi.sh  for  suporiority,  trom  the  suc- 
cess or  luiscarriatje  of  secret  coiupetitiuiis,  from 
victories  and  di.'fuats,of  which,  tliough  tliey  ap- 
pear to  us  of  great  importance,  in  reality  none 
are  conscioos  except  ourselves. 

Proportionate  to  the  prevalence  of  tiUs  love  of 
praise  is  the  variety  of  means  by  which  its  attain- 
ment id  attempted.  Every  man,  however  hopo- 
les^  his  pretensions  may  appear,  lo  all  but  him- 
self, had  some  project  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise 
(o  reputation ;  some  art  by  which  he  ima^nes 
chat  the  notice  of  the  world  wiil  be  attracted ; 
some  quality,  good  or  bad,  wliich  discriminates 
him  from  the  common  herd  of  mortals,  and  by 
which  others  may  be  persuaded  to  love,  or  com- 
pelled to  ftuir  him.  The  ascents  of  honour,  how- 
ever steep,  never  appear  inaccessible ;  he  that 
dcsiKiirsi  to  scale  the  precipices  by  which  learning 
and  valour  havr  conducted  tlieir  favourites,  dis- 
covers some  by-path,  or  easier  acclivity,  which, 
though  it  cannot  bring  liim  to  the  summit,  will 
^ct  enable  him  to  overlook  those  with  whom  ho 
IB  now  contending  for  eminence ;  and  we  sel- 
dom require  more  to  the  happiness  of  the  present 
hour,  than  to  surpass  him  tliat  stands  next  be- 
fore us. 

As  the  greater  part  of  human  kind  speak  and 
act  wholly  by  imitation,  most  of  those  who  aspire 
to  honour  and  applause,  pro(>ose  to  themselves 
8ome  example  which  serves  as  the  model  of  their 
conduct  and  the  limit  of  their  hopes.  Ahnost 
every  man,  if  closelv  examined,  will  be  found  to 
have  enlisted  himself  under  some  leader  whom 
he  expects  to  conduct  him  to  renown  ;  to  have 
fiome  hero  or  other,  living  or  dead,  in  his  view, 
whose  character  he  endeavours  to  assume,  and 
whose  performances  he  labours  to  equal. 

When  tlie  original  is  well  chosen,  and  judici- 
ously copitfd,  the  imitator  often  arrives  at  excel- 
lence, wnich  he  could  never  have  attained  with- 
but  direction ;  for  few  arc  born  with  abilities  to 
discover  now  possibilities  of  excellence,  and  to 
distinguish  tiicmsclves  by  means  never  tried  bo- 
fore. 

But  folly  and  idleness  often  contrive  to  gratify 
pride  at  a  cheaper  rate:  not  the  (qualities  which 
arc  rao«t  illustnous,  but  those  which  arc  of  easi- 
est attainment,  are  selected  for  imitation ;  and 
the  honours  and  rewards  which  public  gratitude 
has  paid  to  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  are  ex- 
pected by  wretches  who  can  only  imitate  them 
in  their  vices  and  defects,  or  adopt  some  petty 
smgularities,  of  which  those  from  whom  they 
are  borrowed  were  secretly  ashamed. 

No  man  n^es  to  such  a  height  as  to  become 
conspicuous,  but  he  is  on  one  side  censured  by 
undiscemin^  malice,  which  reproaches  him  for 
his  best  actions,  and  slanders  his  apparent  and 
incontestable  excellences ;  and  idolized  on  the 
other  by  ignorant  admiration,  which  exalts  his 
faults  and  follies  into  virtues.  It  may  bo  ob- 
served, that  he  by  whose  intimacy  his  acquaint- 
ances imagine  themselves  dignified,  generally 
diffiiscs  amonjyrthem  his  mien  and  his  habits; 
and,  indeed,  without  more  vi^lance  tlian  is  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  regulation  of  the  minuter 
parts  of  behaviour,  it  is  not  easy,  when  we  con- 
verse much  with  one  whose  general  character 
excites  our  veneration,  to  escape  all  contagion  I 
of  his  peculiarities,  even  when  we  do  not  de*  1 


liUenitelv  think  ihcin  worthy  of  our  notice,  and 
wlv'U  tliry  v.ould  liavu  excited  lauchter  or 
disgust,  hud  tliey  not  been  protected  by  their 
alliance  to  nobler  qualities,  and  accidentally 
consorted  with  knowledge  or  with  virtue. 

The  faults  of  a  man  loved  or  honoured  some- 
times steal  secretly  and  im|)ercrptibly  upon  the 
wise  and  virtuous,  but,  by  injudicious  fondness 
or  tlioughtlcss  vanity,  are  adopted  with  design. 
There  is  scarce  any  failing  of  mind  or  body,  any 
error  of  opinion,  or  dtfpravity  of  practice,  whicli, 
instead  ol  producing  shame  and  discontent,  its 
natural  eflccts,  has  not  at  one  time  or  otlier 
gladdened  vanity  witli  the  hopes  of  praise,  and 
been  displayeo  with  ostentatious  industry  by 
those  who  soucht  kindred  minds  among  the  wits 
or  heroes,  and  could  prove  their  relation  only 
by  similitude  of  deformity. 

In  consequence  of  this  perverse  ambition,  every 
habii  wliich  reason  conJcmns  muy  be  indulged 
and  avowed.  Wlicn  a  man  is  upbraided  with 
his  faults,  he  may  indeed  be  {Mirdoned  if  he  en- 
deavours to  run  for  shelter  to  some  celebrated 
name ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  that,  from  the 
retreats  to  which  he  fled  from  infamy,  he  should 
issue  again  with  the  confidence  of  conquests,  and 
call  ufjon  mankind  for  praise.  Yet  we  see  men 
that  waste  their  jiatrimony  in  luxur}',  destroy 
their  health  with  del>auchcry,  and  enervate  thcur 
minds  with  idleness,  because  there  have  been 
some  whom  luxury  never  could  sink  into  con- 
tempt, nor  idleness  hinder  from  the  praise  of 
genius. 

This  general  inclination  of  mankind  to  copy 
characters  in  the  gross,  and  the  force  which  the 
recommendation  of  illustrious  examples  adds  to 
the  allurements  <  t  vice,  ought  to  be  considered 
by  all  whose  chaiactcr  excludes  them  from  the 
shades  of  secrecy,  as  incitements  to  scrupulous 
caution  and  universal  purity  of  manners.  No 
man,  however  cnslaveo  to  his  appetites,  or  hur 
ried  by  his  passions,  can,  while  lie  preserves  his 
intellects  unimpaired,  please  himself  with  pro- 
moting the  corruption  of  others.  He  whose 
merit  nas  enlarf^ed  his  influence,  would  surely 
wish  to  exert  it  lor  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Yet 
such  will  be  the  ef!i*ct  of  his  reputation,  while  he 
suffers  himself  to  indulge  in  any  favourite  fault, 
that  they  who  have  no  hope  to  reach  his  excel- 
lence wdl  catch  at  his  failings,  and  his  virtues 
will  be  cited  to  justify  the  copiers  of  his  vices. 

It  is  particularly  the  duty  of  those  who  con- 
sign illustrious  names  to  posterity,  to  take  care 
lest  their  readers  be  misled  by  ambiguous  exam- 
ples. That  writer  may  be  justly  condemned  as 
an  enemy  to  goodness,  who  suners  fondness  or 
interest  to  confound  right  with  wrong,  or  to 
shelter  the  faults  which  even  tlie  wisest  and  the 
best  have  committed  from  that  ignominy  which 
guilt  ought  always  to  sufier,  and  with  which  it 
should  be  more  deeply  stigmatized  when  digni- 
fied by  its  neighbourhood  to  uncommon  worth, 
since  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  beholding  it  with 
out  abhorrence,  unless  its  turpitude  be  laid  open, 
and  the  eye  secured  from  the  deception  of  sur 
rounding  splendour. 
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'Hv  vUs,  iXXa  Khii(,  vvv  yniUvy  Tr\oi(Tt6{  ttfti. 
"SQ  ft6vo(  tK  irdvTwv  oixrpdi  iv  ainporipoti, 
•Of  t6tc  ftiv  ^pijtrOai  ivvdntjvy  birdr  olic  iv  cT^ov, 
NDk  6*  brdrc  xpn<^^''^^  M  iivafiaif  t6t'  t;fu>. 

ANTIPHILVS. 

Young  WM I  once  and  pour,  now  rich  and  old ; 
A  harder  casi^  than  mine  wad  never  told  ; 
Bl«M*d  with  the  power  to  um)  thorn — I  had  noue ; 
Loaded  withrickcs  now~-tbe  power  u  gone. 

r.  LEWIS. 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Sir, 


The  writers  who  have  undertaken  the  unpro 
inising  task  of  moderating  desire,  exert  all  Uie 
power  of  their  eloquence  to  show  that  happiness 
18  not  the  lot  of  man,  and  have,  by  many  argu- 
inentfl  and  examples,  proved  the  instability  of 
every  condition  by  which  envy  or  ambition  are 
excited.  They  liave  set  before  our  eyes  all  the 
calamities  to  which  we  arc  exposed  from  the 
frailty  of  nature,  the  influence  of  accident,  or  the 
stratagems  of  malice  ;  they  have  terrifieil  great- 
ness with  conspiracies,  and  riches  with  anxieties, 
wit  with  criticism,  and  beauty  with  disease. 

All  the  force  of  reason,  and  all  the  charms  of 
language,  are  indeed  necessary  to  support  posi- 
tions which  every  man  hears  with  a  wish  to  con- 
I     fute  them.     Truth  finds  an  easy  entrance  into 
/     the  mind  when  she  is  introduced  by  desire,  and 
•     attended  by  pleasure;   but  when  she  intrudes 
^'     uncalled,  and  brings  only  fear  and  sorrow  in  her 
train,  the  passes  of  the  intellect  are  barred  against 
her  by  prejudice  and  passion  ;  if  she  sometimes 
forces  her  way  by  the  batteries  of  argument,  slui 
seldom  long  keeps  possession  of  her  conquests, 
but  is  ejected  by  some  favoured  enemy,  or  at 
best  obtains  only  a  nominal  sovereignty,  witliout 
influence  and  without  authority, 

That  life  is  short  we  are  all  convinced,  and  yet 
sufler  not  that  conviction  to  repress  our  projects 
or  limit  our  expectations  ;  that  life  is  miserable 
Ve  all  feel,  and  yet  we  believe  that  the  time  is 
near  when  we  shall  feel  it  no  longer.  But  to 
hope  happiness  and  immortality  is  eoually  vain. 
Our  state  may  indeed  bo  more  or  less  embit- 
tered, as  our  duration  may  be  more  or  less  con- 
tracted ;  yet  tlic  utmost  felicity  which  we  can 
eycr  attain  will  be  little  better  than  alleviation  of 
misery,  and  we  shall  always  feel  more  pain  from 
our  wants  than  pleasure  from  our  enjoyments. 
The  incident  wnich  I  am  going  to  relate  will 
show,  that  to  destroy  the  effect  of  all  our  suc- 
cess, it  is  not  necessary  that  any  signal  calamity 
should  fall  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  harassed 
by  implacable  persecution,  or  excruciated  by 
irremediable  pains;  the  brightest  hours  of  pros- 
perity have  their  clouds,  and  the  stream  ot  life, 
if  it  18  not  ruffled  by  obstructions,  will  grow  pu- 
trid by  stagnation. 

My  father  resolving  not  to  imitate  the  folly  of 
his  ancestors,  who  had  hitherto  lefl  the  younger 
sons  encumbrances  on  the  eldest,  destined  me  to 
a  lucrative  profession ;  and  1,  being  careful  to 
lose  no  opportunity  of  improvement,  was,  at  the 
usual  time  in  which  young  men  enter  the  world, 
well  qualified  for  the  exercise  of  the  business 
wliich  I  had  chosen. 

My  eagerness  to  distinguish  myself  in  public, 
and  my  impatience  of  the  narrow  scheme  of  life 
|o  which  my  indigence  confined  me.  did  not 


suffer  me  to  continne  long  in  die  town  where  I 
was  born.  I  went  away  as  from  a  place  of  con- 
finement, with  a  resolution  to  return  no  more, 
till  1  sliould  be  able  to  dazzle  with  my  splendour 
those  who  avw  looked  upon  me  with  contempt, 
to  reward  tliosu  who  had  paid  honours  to  ray 
dawning  meiit,  and  to  show  all  who  had  suffered 
me  to  glide  by  them  unknown  and  neglected, 
how  much  they  mistook  tlieir  interest  in  omitting 
to  propitiate  a  genius  like  mine. 

Such  were  my  intentions  when  I  sallied  forth 
into  tlie  unknown  world,  in  quest  of  riches  and 
honours,  which  1  expected  to  procure  in  a  very 
short  time  ;  for  what  could  wittihold  them  from 
industry  and  knowledge  7  He  that  indulges 
hope  wdl  always  be  disappointed.  Reputation  I 
very  soon  obtained ;  but  as  merit  is  much  more 
cheaply  acknowledged  than  rewarded,  I  did  not 
find  myself  yet  enriched  in  proportion  to  my  ce- 
lebrityl 

I  ii'ad,  however,  in  time,  surmounted  the  ob- 
stacles by  which  envy  and  competition  obstruct 
the  first  attempts  of  a  new  claimant,  and  saw  m^ 
opponents  anu  censurers  tacitly  confessing  their 
despair  of  success,  by  courting  my  friendship 
and  yielding  to  my  iiinuence.  They  who  once 
pursued  me,  were  now  satisfied  to  escape  from 
me  ;  and  tliey  who  had  before  thought  me  pre- 
sumptuous in'hopine  to  overtake  them,  had  now 
their  utmost  wish,  if  they  were  permitted,  at  no 
great  distance,  quietly  to  follow  me. 

My  wants  were  not  madly  multiplied  as  my 
acquisitions  increased,  and  the  time  came,  at 
length,  when  I  thought  myself  enabled  to  gratify 
all  reasonable  desires,  and  when,  therefore.  I  re- 
solved to  enjoy  that  plenty  and  serenity  which  I 
had  been  hitherto  labourin|^  to  procure,  to  enjoy 
them  while  I  was  yet  neither  crushed  by  age 
into  inHrmity,  nor  so  iiabituated  to  a  particular 
manner  of  life  as  to  be  unqualified  fcr  new  stu* 
dies  or  entertainments. 

I  now  quitted  my  profession,  and,  to  set  my- 
self at  once  free  from  all  importunities  to  resume 
it,  changed  my  residence,  and  devoted  the  re- 
maining part  of  my  time  to  quiet  and  amusement. 
Amidst  innumerable  projects  of  pleasure  which 
restless  idleness  incited  me  to  form,  and  of  which 
most,  when  they  came  to  the  moment  of  execu- 
tion, were  rejected  for  others  of  no  longer  con- 
tinuance, some  accident  revived  in  my  imagina- 
tion the  pleasing  ideas  of  my  native  place.  It 
was  now  in  my  power  to  visit  those  from  whom 
1  had  been  so  long  absent,  in  such  a  manner  as 
was  consistent  witii  my  former  resolution,  and  1 
wondered  how  it  could  happen  that  I  had  so 
long  delayed  my  own  happiness. 

Full  of'^the  admiration  which  I  should  excite, 
and  the  homage  which  I  should  receive,  I  dressed 
my  servants  in  a  more  ostentatious  livery,  pur- 
chased a  magnificent  chariot,  and  resolvea  to 
dazzle  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  with  an 
unexpected  blaze  of  greatness. 

While  the  preparations  that  vanity  required 
were  made  for  my  departure,  which,  as  work- 
men will  not  easily  be  hurried  beyond  their  or- 
dinary rate,  I  thought  very  tedious,  I  solaced  my 
impatience  with  imaging  the  various  censures 
that  my  appearance  would  produce ;  the  hopes 
which  some  would  feel  from  my  bounty ;  the 
terror  which  my  power  would  strike  on  others; 
the  awkward  respect  with  which  I  should  be  aci 
costed  by  timorous  ofiiciousncss ;  and  the  dis* 
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tant  reverence  with  which  otbera ,  less  familiar  to 
splendour  and  dignity,  would  be  contented  to 
gaze  upon  me.  I  dehberated  a  long  liinc,  whe- 
ther 1  should  immediately  descend  to  a  level  with 
my  former  acquaintances,  or  make  my  condescen- 
sion more  grateful  by  a  gentle  transition  from 
haughtiness  and  roser\'e.  At  length  1  determin- 
ed to  forget  some  of  my  companions,  till  they 
discovered  themselves  by  some  mdubitable  token, 
ftnd  to  receive  the  congratulations  of  others  upon 
my  good  fortune  with  indifTorence,  to  show  that 
I  always  expected  what  1  had  now  obtained.  The 
acclamations  of  the  populace  I  purposed  to  re- 
ward with  six  hogsheads  of  ale,  and  a  roasted 
ox,  and  then  recommend  tliem  to  return  to 
their  work. 

At  last  all  the  trappings  of  grandeur  were  fitted, 
and  1  began  the  journey  of  triumph,  which  I 
could  have  wished  to  have  ended  m  the  same 
moment ;  but  inv  horses  felt  none  of  their  mas- 
ter's ardour,  and  I  was  shaken  four  days' upon 
rugged  roads.  I  then  entered  the  town  ;  and 
having  graciously  let  fall  the  glasses  that  my  per- 
son might  be  seen,  passed  slowly  through  the 
streets.  The  noise  of  tiie  wheels  brought  the  inha- 
bitants to  their  doors,  but  1  could  not  perceive 
that  I  was  known  by  them.  At  last  I  alighted, 
and  my  name,  I  suppose,  was  told  by  my  serv- 
ants, for  the  barber  stepped  from  the  opposite 
house,  and  seized  me  by  the  hand  with  honest 
jov  in  his  countenance,  which,  according  to  the 
rule  that  I  hod  prescribed  to  myself,  I  repressed 
witli  a  frigid  graciousness.  The  fellow,  mstead 
of  sinking  into  dejection,  turned  away  with  con- 
tempt, and  left  me  to  consider  how  the  second 
salutation  should  be  received.  The  next  friend 
was  better  treated,  for  I  soon  found  that  I  must 
purchase  by  civility  that  regard  which  I  hod  ex- 
pected to  enforce  by  insolence. 

There  was  yet  no  smoke  of  bonfires,  no  har- 
mony of  bells,  no  shout  of  crowds,  nor  riot  ofjoy ; 
the  business  of  the  day  went  forward  as  before ; 
and,  afler  having  ordered  a  splendid  supper, 
which  no  man  came  to  partake,  and  which  mv 
chagrin  hindered  me  from  tasting,  I  went  to  bed, 
where  the  vexation  of  disappointment  overpow- 
ered the  fatigue  of  my  journey  and  kept  me  from 
sleep. 

I  rose  so  much  humbled  by  these  mortifica* 
tions,  as  to  inquire  afler  the  present  state  of  the 
town,  and  found  that  I  had  been  absent  too  long 
to  obtain  the  triumph  which  had  flattered  my  ex- 
pectation. Of  the  friends  whose  compliments  I 
expected,  some  had  lon^  ago  moved  to  distant 
provinces,  some  had  lost  in  the  maladies  of  age 
all  sense  of  another's  prosperity,  and  some  h&d 
forgotten  our  former  intimacy  amidst  care  and 
distressr-s.  Of  three  whom  I  had  resolved  to 
punish  <br  their  former  offences  by  a  longer  con- 
tinuance of  neglect,  one  was,  by  his  own  industry, 
raised  above  my  sconi,  and  two  were  sheltered 
from  it  in  the  grave.  All  those  whom  T  loved, 
feared  or  hated,  all  whose  envy  or  whose  kind- 
ness I  had  hopes  of  contemplating  with  pleasure, 
were  swept  away,  and  their  place  was  filled  by  a 
new  generation  with  other  views  and  other  com- 
petitions ;  and  among  many  proofs  of  the  impo- 
tence of  wealth,  I  found  that  it  conferred  upon  me 
very  few  distinctions  in  my  native  place 
I  am,  Sir,  dec. 

Serotinus. 
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Pamper  erit  Btmptr^  si  pavper  e«,  JEmUiaiu : 
Jjlantur  optt  nuUi  nunc  nisi  dititUfut,  MART. 

Once  poor,  my  friend,  itill  poor  you  muct  remain  { 
The  rich  alone  have  all  the  moann  of  gain. — edw.  cats 

No  complaint  has  been  more  frequently  repeated 
in  all  ages  than  that  of  the  neglect  of  merit  asso- 
ciated with  poveriy,  and  the  difficulty  with  which 
valuable  or  pleasing  qualities  force  themselves 
into  view,  when  they  are  obscured  by  indigence. 
It  has  been  long  observed  that  native  beauty  has 
Uttle  power  to  charm  without  the  ornaments 
which  fortune  bestows,  and  that  to  want  the  fa- 
vour of  others  is  often  siifHcient  to  hinder  us 
from  obtaining  it. 

Every  day  discovers  that  mankind  are  not  ^et 
convinced  of  their  error,  or  that  their  conviction 
is  without  power  to  influence  their  conduct;  for 
poverty  still  continues  to  produce  contempt,  and 
still  obstructs  the  claims  of  kindred  and  of^ virtue. 
The  eye  of  wealth  is  elevated  towards  higher 
stations,  and  seldom  descends  to  examine  the 
actions  of  tliose  who  are  placed  below  the  level 
of  its  notice,  and  who  in  distant  regions  and 
lower  situations  are  struggling  with  distress,  or 
toiling  for  bread.  Among  the  multitudes  over- 
whelmed with  insuperable  calamity,  it  is  com 
moil  to  find  those  wnom  a  very  Uttle  assistance 
would  enable  to  support  themselves  with  decen- 
cy, and  who  yet  cannot  obtain  from  near  reU 
tions,  what  they  see  hourly  lavished  in  ostenta 
tion,  luxury,  or  frolic. 

There  are  natural  reasons  why  poverty  docs 
not  easily  conciliate  affection.  He  that  has  been 
confined  from  his  infancy  to  the  conversation  ol 
the  lowest  classes  of  mankind,  must  necessarily 
want  tliose  accomplishments  which  are  the  usual 
means  of  attracting  favour ;  and  though  truths 
fortitude,  and  probity,  give  an  indisputable  right 
to  reverence  and  kindness,  they  will  not  be 
distinguished  by  common  eyes,  unless  they  are 
brightened  by  elegance  of  manners,  bat  are  cast 
aside  like  impolished  gems,  of  which  none  but 
the  artist  knows  the  intrinsic  value,  till  their  as- 
perities are  smoothed,  and  their  incrustations 
rubbed  away. 

The  grossness  of  vulgar  habits  obstructs  the 
cfiicacy  of  virtue,  as  impurity  and  harshness  of 
style  impair  the  force  of  reason,  and  rufged  num 
bers  turn  off  the  mind  from  artifice  of  disposition, 
and  fertility  of  invention.  Few  have  strength 
of  reason  to  overrule  tlie  perceptions  of  sense : 
and  yet  fewer  have  curiosity  or  benevolence  to 
struggle  long  against  the  first  impression ;  be 
therefore  who  fads  to  please  in  his  salutation  and 
address,  is  at  once  rejected,  and  never  obtains 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  latent  excellences, 
or  essential  qualities. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  easy  to  prescribe  a  successful 
manner  of  approach  to  the  distressed  or  necessi- 
tous, whose  condition  subjects  every  kind  of  be- 
hn^  iour  equally  to  miscarriage.  He  whose  con- 
fidr  nee  of  merit  incites  him  to  meet,  without  any 
jjpparf^nt  sense  of  inferiority,  the  eyes  of  those 
who  flattered  themselves  with  their  own  dignity, 
is  rnnsidcred  as  an  insolent  leveller,  impatient 
of  the  just  prcro^tives  of  rank  and  wealth,  eager 
to  usurp  the  station  to  which  he  has  no  right,  and 
to  confound  the  subordinations  of  society :  and 
who  would  contribute  to  the  ezalution  or  that 
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spirit  which  even  want  and  calamity  arc  not  able 
to  restrain  from  rudeness  and  r(^beIlion. 

But  no  better  success  ^ill  commonly  be  found 
to  attend  servihty  and  dejection,  which  often  give 
pride  the  confidence  to  treat  them  with  contempt. 
A  request  made  with  diffidence  and  timidity  is 
easily  denied,  because  the  petitioner  himself 
seems  to  doubt  its  fitness. 

Kindness  is  generally  reciprocal ;  we  are  de- 
sirous of  pleasing  others,  because  we  receive  plea- 
sure from  them ;  but  by  what  means  can  the  man 
please,  whose  attention  is  engrossed  by  his  dis- 
tresses, and  who  has  no  leisure  to  be  officious ; 
whose  will  is  restrained  by  his  necessities,  and 
who  has  no  power  to  confer  benefits ;  whose 
temper  is  perhaps  vitiated  by  misery,  and  whose 
understanding  is  impeded  by  ignorance  7 

It  is  yet  a  more  onensive  (Jiscouragement,  that 
the  same  actions  performed  b^  diiierent  hands 
produce  diflerent  effects,  and,  mstead  of  rating 
the  man  by  his  performances,  we  rate  too  frc- 
fjaently  the  performance  by  the  man.  It  some- 
times happens  in  the  combinations  of  life,  that 
important  services  arc  performed  by  inferiors; 
bat  though  their  zeal  and  activity  may  be  paid 
by  pecuniary  rewards,  they  seldom  excite  that 
flow  of  gratitude,  or  obtain  that  accumulation  of 
recompense  with  which  all  think  it  their  duty  to 
acknowledge  the  favour  of  those  who  descend  to 
» their  assistance  from  a  higher  elevation.  To  be 
obliged,  is  to  be  in  some  respect  inferior  to  a  no- 
thef ;  and  few  willingly  indulge  the  memor}  ot' 
sa  action  which  raises  one  whom  they  have  ai- 
wsys  been  accustomed  to  think  below  tliem,  but 
satisfy  themselves  with  faint  praise  and  penuri- 
ous payment,  and  then  drive  it  from  their  own 
minos,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  it  from  tlie 
knowledge  of  others. 

It  may  be  always  objected  to  the  services  of 
those  who  can  be  supposed  to  want  a  reward, 
that  they  were  produce^]  not  by  kindness,  but  in- 
terest ;  they  are  therefore,  when  they  are  no 
longer  wanted,  easily  disregarded  as  arts  of  in- 
sinuation, or  stratagems  of  selfishness.  Benefits 
which  are  received  as  gif^s  from  wealth,  are  ex- 
acted as  debts  from  indigence ;  and  he  that  in  a 
high  station  is  celebrateu  for  superfluous  good- 
ness, would  in  a  meaner  condition  have  barely 
been  confessed  to  have  done  his  duty. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  utmost  benevo- 
lence to  oblige,  when  exerted  under  the  disadvan- 
tages of  great  inferiority :  for,  by  the  habitual 
arrogance  of  wealth,  such  expectations  arc  com- 
nonly  formed  as  no  zeal  or  industry  can  satisfy ; 
and  what  regard  can  he  hope,  who  has  done  less 
tlMn  was  demanded  from  him  7 

There  are  indeed  kindnesses  conferred  which 
were  never  purchased  by  precedent  favours,  and 
there  is  an  affection  not  arising  from  gratitude  or 
gross  interest,  by  which  similar  natures  arc  at- 
tracted to  each  other,  without  pro<<pect  of  any 
other  advantage  than  the  pleasure  of  exchanging 
sentiments,  and  the  hope  of  confirming  their 
esteem  of  themselves  by  the  approbation  of  each 
other.  But  this  spontaneous  fondness  8<'ldom 
rises  at  the  sight  of  poverty,  which  every  one  re- 
gards with  habitual  contempt,  and  of  which  the 
applaase  is  no  more  courtea  by  vanity,  than  the 
countenance  is  solicited  by  ambition.  '  The  most 
generous  and  disinterested  friendship  mu8t  be 
resolved  at  last  into  the  love  of  ourselves ;  he 
therefore  whose  reputation  or  dignity  inclines  us 


to  consider  his  esterm  as  a  trstimonial  of  desert, 
will  always  6nd  our  hc-aris  op(  n  to  his  endear- 
ments. We  everv'  day  see  men  of  emin«»nce  fol- 
lowed with  all  the  obsequiousness  of  dependance, 
and  courted  with  all  the  blandishments  of  flat- 
tery, by  those  who  want  nothing  from  them  but 
f>rofe8sions  of  regard,  and  who  think  themselves 
iberally  rewarded  by  a  bow,  a  smiie,  or  an  em- 
brace. 

But  those  prejudices  which  every  mind  feels 
more  or  less  in  favour  of  riches,  ought,  like  other 
opinions,  which  only  custom  and  example  have 
impressed  upon  us,  to  be  in  time  subjected  to 
reason.  We  must  learn  how  to  separate  the  real 
character  from  extraneous  adhesion  and  casual 
circumstances,  to  consider  closely  him  whom  we 
are  about  to  adopt  or  to  reject;  to  regard  his 
inclinations  as  well  as  his  actions  ;  to  trace  out 
those  virtues  which  lie  torpid  in  the  heort  for 
want  of  opportunity,  and  tliose  vices  tliat  lurk 
unseen  by  the  ab:<ence  of  temptation :  that  when 
we  find  worth  faintly  shooting  in  the  shades  of 
obscurity,  we  may  let  in  light  and  sunshine  upon 
it,  and  ripen  barren  volition  into  efficacy  and 
power. 


No.  167.]     Tuesday,  Oct.  22,  1751. 

Candida  perpttvo  reaide,  Concordia^  heio^ 
Tttmqve  pari  temper  sit  Venua  tiquajuffo. 

Diligat  ipsa  senem  quondam  :  std  ft  ilia  maritOf 
Tunc  quoqus  cumfuerit,  non  videatnr  anus. 

MAET. 

Thrir  nuptial  hed  may  imiling  Concord  dreM, 
And  W-ims  etill  tlur  bappy  union  ble»n! 
Wrinklrd  Mtith  agi^,  may  mutual  lovo  and  truth 
To  ilieir  dim  eyus  recall  the  bloom  of  youth. 

r.  LEWIS 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
It  is  not  common  to  envy  those  with  whom  we 
cannot  easily  he  placed  in  comparison.  Every 
man  sees  without  malevolence  the  progress  of 
another  in  the  tracts  of  life,whic}i  he  lias  himself 
no  desire  to  tread,  and  hears,  without  incUnation 
to  cavils  or  contradiction,  the  renown  of  those 
whose  distance  will  not  sufU^r  them  to  draw  the 
attention  of  mankind  from  his  own  merit  The 
sailor  never  thinks  it  necessarv'  to  contest  the 
lawyer's  abilities ;  nor  would  the  Rambler,  how- 
ever jealous  of  his  reputation,  be  much  disturb- 
ed  by  the  success  of  rival  wits  at  Agra  or  Is- 
pahan. 

We  do  not  therefore  ascribe  to  you  any  super- 
lative degree  of  virtue,  when  we  believe  that  we 
may  inform  you  of  our  change  of  condition  with- 
out danger  of  malignant  fascination ;  and  that 
when  you  read  of  tlie  marriage  of  your  corres- 
pondents Hymenirus  and  Tram^uilla,  you  will 
join  your  wishes  to  those  of  thetr  other  friends 
for  the  happy  event  of  a  union  in  which  caprice 
and  selfishness  had  so  little  part 

There  is  at  least  this  reason  why  we  should  be 
less  deceived  in  our  connubial  hopes  than  many 
who  enter  into  the  same  state,  that  we  have  af- 
lowed  our  minds  to  form  no  unreasonable  expect- 
ations, nor  vitiated  our  fancies,  in  the  so(\  hours 
of  courtship,  with  visions  of  felicity  wliich  human 

Eower  cannot  bestow,  or  of  perfection  which 
oman  virtue  cannot  attain.    That  impartiality 
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with  which  we  endeavour  to  inspect  the  manners 
of  all  whom  we  have  known  was  never  so  much 
OYer(>owere(l  by  our  passion,  but  that  we  dis- 
covered some  faults  and  weakucsjR-s  in  each 
other;  and  joined  our  hands  iii  conviction;  that 
as  there  are  advantages  to  be  enjoyed  in  mar- 
riage, there  are  inconveniences  likewise  to  be 
endured ;  and  that,  tog<^tlier  witli  confederate 
intellcctii  and  auxiliar  virtues,  we  must  find  dif- 
ferent opinions  and  opposite  inclinations. 

We  however  Hatter  ourselves,  for  who  is  not 
flattered  by  himself  as  well  as  by  others  on  the 
day  of  marriage  ?  that  we  are  eminently  qualitied 
to  give  mutual  pleasure.  Our  birth  is  without 
any  such  remarkable  disparity  as  can  give  eillier 
an  opjwrtunity  of  insulting  the  other  with  pom- 
pous names  and  splendid  alliances,  or  of  calling 
m,  upon  any  domestic  controversy,  the  over- 
bearing assistance  of  powerful  relations.  Our 
fortune  was  caually  suitable^  so  that  we  meet 
witiiout  any  ot  those  obligations  which  always 
produce  reproach  or  suspicion  of  reproach,  which, 
though  tlnry  may  be  forgotten  in  the  gayeties  of 
the  lirr«t  month,  no  delicacy  will  always  suppress, 
or  of  which  the  suppression  must  be  considered 
as  a  new  favour,  to  be  repaid  by  lameness  and 
•ubmission,  till  gratitude  takes  the  place  of  love, 
and  the  drsirc  of  pleasing  degenerates  by  degrees 
into  the  fear  of  offending. 

The  setllemcntfl  caused  no  delay  :  for  we  did 
not  trust  our  affairs  to  the  negotiation  of  wretches 
who  would  have  paid  their  court  by  multiplying 
8tipulati(ms.  Tranq^uilla  scorned  to  detain  any 
part  of  her  fortune  from  him  into  whoso  hands 
she  delivered  up  her  person  ;  and  Hymenaeus 
thought  no  act  of  baseness  more  criminal  than 
his  who  enslaves  his  wife  by  her  own  generosity, 
who,  by  marrying  without  a  jointure;  condemns 
her  to  all  the  dangers  of  accident  and  caprice, 
and  at  last  boasts  his  Uberality,  by  panting  what 
only  the  indiscretion  of  her  kindness  enabled 
him  to  withhold,  lie  therefore  received  on  the 
common  terms,  the  portion  which  any  other  wo- 
man might  have  brought  him,  and  reserved  all 
the  exuberance  of  acknowledgment  for  those 
excellences  which  he  has  yet  been  able  to  dis- 
cover only  in  Tranquilla. 

We  did  not  pass  the  weeks  of  courtship  like 
those  who  consider  themselves  as  taking  the  last 
draught  of  pleasure,  and  resolve  not  to  quit  the 
bowl  witiiout  a  surfeit,  or  who  know  themselves 
about  to  set  happiness  to  hazard,  and  endeavour 
to  lose  their  sense  of  danger  in  the  ebriety  of 
perpetual  amusement,  and  whirl  round  the  gulf 
before  they  sink.  Hymenaeus  oflen  repeated  a 
medical  axiom,  that  the  succours  of  sickness  ought 
not  to  be  wasted  in  health.  We  know  that  how- 
ever o\ir  eves  may  yet  sparkle,  and  our  hearts 
bound  at  the  presence  of  each  other,  the  time  of 
listlessnoss  and  satiety,  of  peevishness  and  di.^con- 
tent,  must  come  at  last,  in  wliich  we  shall  be 
driven  for  relief  to  shows  and  recreations ;  that 
the  uniformity  of  life  must  be  sometimes  diver- 
sified, and  the  vacuities  of  conversation  some- 
times supplied.  We  rejoice  in  the  reflection  that 
we  have  stores  of  novelty  yet  unexhausted,  which 
may  be  opened  when  repletion  shall  call  for 
change,  and  gratifications  yet  untasted,  by  which 
life,  when  it  shall  become  vapid  or  bitter,  may 
be  restored  to  its  farmer  sweetness  and  spright- 
liness,  and  again  irritate  the  appetite,  andf  again 
sparkle  in  the  cup.  1 


Our  time  will  probably  be  less  tasteless  than 
that  of  those  whom  the  authority  and  avarice  ot 
parents  unite  almost  without  their  consent  in 
their  early  years,  before  they  have  accumulated 
any  fund  ot  reflection,  or  collected  materials  for 
mutual  entertainment  Such  we  have  often  seen 
rising  in  the  morning  to  cards,  and  retiring  in  the 
atlernoon  to  doze,  whoso  happiness  was  cele- 
brated by  their  neighbours,  because  they  hap- 
pened to  grow  rich  by  parsimony,  and  to  be  kept 
quiet  by  insensibility,  and  agreed  to  eat  and  to 
sleep  together. 

We  have  both  mingled  with  the  world,  and  are 
thereA)rc  no  strangers  to  the  faults  and  virtues, 
the  designs  and  competitions,  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  our  contemporaries.  We  have  both 
amused  our  leisure  with  books,  and  can  there- 
fore recount  the  events  of  former  times,  or  cite 
tlie  dictates  of  ancient  wisdom.  Every  occuiw 
rencc  furnishes  us  with  some  hint  which  one  or 
the  other  can  improve,  and  if  it  should  happen 
that  memory  or  imagination  fail  us,  we  can  retire 
to  no  idle  or  unimproving  solitude. 

Though  our  characters,  beneld  at  a  distance, 
exhibit  this  general  resemblance,  yet  a  nearer 
inspection  discovers  such  a  dissimilitude  of  our 
habitudes  and  sentiments,  as  leaves  each  some 
peculiar  advantages  and  affords  that  concordia 
discorSf  that  suitable  disagreement  which  is  al- 
ways necessary  to  intellectual  harmony.  There 
may  be  a  total  diversity  of  ideas  which  admits 
no  participation  of  the  same  delight,  and  there 
may  likewise  be  such  a  conformity  of  notions  as 
leaves  neither  any  thing  to  add  to  Uie  deciaiooe 
of  the  other.  With  such  contrariety  there  can 
be  no  peace,  with  such  similarity  there  can  be  no 
pleasure.  Our  reasonings,  though  ofteii  formod 
upon  different  views,  terminate  generally  in  the 
same  conclusion.  Our  thoughts,  like  rivulets 
issuing  from  distant  springs,  are  each  impreg- 
nated in  its  course  with  various  mixtures,  and 
tinned  by  infusions  unknown  to  the  other,  yet, 
at  last,  easily  unite  into  one  stream,  and  puriiy 
themselves  by  the  gentle  efiervescence  ot  con- 
trary qualities. 

These  benefits  we  receive  in  a  greater  degree 
:i«»  we  converse  without  reserve,  because  we  have 
lioihing  to  conceal.    We  have  no  debts  to  be 
paid  by  imperceptible  deductions  from  avowed 
expenses,  no  habits  to  be  indulged  by  the  private 
subserviency  of  a  favoured  servant,  no  private 
interviews  with  needy  relations,  no  intelligence 
with  spies  placed  upon  each  other.    We  consi-  i 
dered  marriage  as  the  most  solemn  league  of  I 
perpetual  friendship,  a  state  from  which  artiGce  j 
and  concealment  are  to  be  banished  for  ever,  and  j 
in  which  every  act  of  dissimulation  is  a  breach  \ 
of  faith.  ^ 

The  impetuous  vivacity  of  youth,  and  that  ar- 
dour of  desire,  which  tlie  first  sight  of  pleasure 
naturally  produces,  have  long  ceased  to  nurry  us 
into  irregularity  and  vehemence ;  and  experience 
has  shown  us  that  few  gratifications  are  too 
valuable  to  be  sacrificed  to  complaisance.  We 
have  thought  it  convenient  to  rest  from  the  fatigue 
of  pleasure,  and  now  only  continue  that  course 
of  life  into  which  we  had  before  entered,  con- 
firmed in  our  choice  by  mutual  approbation, 
supported  in  our  resolution  by  mutual  encou- 
ragement, and  assisted  in  our  eflbrts  by  mutual 
exhortation.  Such,  Mr.  Rambler,  is  our  pros- 
pect of  life,  a  prospect  which,  as  it  is  beheM 
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with  more  attention,  sefins  to  open  more  extcn- 
mve  happinc9n,  and  Rprrads,  by  d'crccs,  into  the 
boundic'Sfl  rrj.'ionn  of  temity.  But  if  all  our 
prudence  has  been  vam,  and  we  are  doomed  to 
ffive  one  instance  more  of  the  uitccrtainty  of 
human  discernment,  we  shall  comfort  ourselves 
amidst  our  disappointments,  that  we  were  not 
betrayed  by  such  delusions  as  caution  could  not 
escape,  since  we  sought  happiness  only  in  the 
anna  of  virtue.      We  are,  Sir, 

Your  humble  8er\-.\nTfl, 
Htmi:n  '  us, 

TlLAN^L'ILLA. 
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Dr.cipit 

Front  prima  multot,  vara  mrnt  inteUigit 

^^d  uiteriore  condidit  eura  angnlo.  phjeorl's. 

The  tiiiMl  glitter,  and  the  specious  mien. 
Delude  the  most ;  few  pry  behind  the  scene. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Boileau,  that  "  a  mean 
ur  common  thought,  expressed  in  pompous  dic- 
tion, generally  pleases  more  than  a  new  or  noble 
sentiment  delivered  in  low  and  vulgar  language  ; 
because  the  number  is  greater  of  those  whom 
custom  has  enabled  to  judge  of  words,  than 
whom  study  has  qualified  to  examine  things.'* 

This  solution  might  satisfy,  if  such  only  were 
ofiended  with  meanness  of  expression  as  arc  un- 
mble  to  distinguish  propriety  of  thought,  and.  to 
separate  propositions  or  images  from  the  vehicles 
by  which  they  are  conveyed  to  the  understand- 
ing.  But  this  kind  of  disgust  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  ignorant  or  superficial ;  it  ope> 
rates  uniformly  and  universally  upon  readers  of 
all  classes;  every  man,  however  profound  or 
abstracted,  perceives  himself  irresistibly  alien- 
ated by  low  terms ;  they  who  profess  the  most 
zealous  adherence  to  truth  are  forced  to  admit 
that  she  owes  part  of  her  charms  to  her  orna- 
ments ;  and  loses  much  of  her  power  over  the 
■oul  when  she  appears  disgraced  by  a  dress  un- 
couth or  ill-adjusted. 

We  are  all  ofiended  by  low  terms,  but  are  not 
disgusted  alike  by  the  same  compositions,  be- 
cause we  do  not  all  agree  to  censure  the  same 
terms  as  low.  No  word  is  naturally  or  intrinsi- 
cally meaner  than  another ;  our  opinion  tliere- 
fore  of  words,  as  of  other  things  arbitrarily  and 
capriciously  established,  depends  wholly  upon 
accident  and  custom.  The  cottager  thinks  those 
apartments  splendid  and  spacious,  which  an  in- 
habitant of  palaces  will  despise  for  their  inelc- 
fiance  ;  and  to  him  who  has  passed  most  of  his 
hours  Hnth  the  delicate  and  polite,  many  expres- 
sions will  seem  sordid,  which  another,  equally 
acute,  may  hear  without  offence ;  but  a  mean 
term  never  fails  to  displease  him  to  whom  it  ap- 
pears mean,  as  poverty  is  certainly  and  invaria- 
bly despised,  though  he  who  is  poor  in  the  eves 
of  some,  may,  by  others,  be  envied  for  his  wealth. 

Words  become  low  by  the  occasions  to  which 
Chey  are  applied,  or  the  general  character  of  them 
who  use  tnem  ;  and  the  disgust  which  they  pro- 
duce arises  from  the  revival  of  those  images  with 
which  they  are  commonly  united.  Thus,  if,  in 
the  most  solemn  discourse,  a  phrase  happens  to 
occur  which  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
ludicroos   uarrative,  the  gravest  auditor 


finds  it  difficult  to  refrain  fVom  laughter,  when 
\\\vy  who  are  not  prepossessed  by  the  same  acci- 
dental association,  are  utterly  unable  to  guess 
the  reason  of  his  merriment  \Vords  which  con- 
vey ideas  of  dignity  in  one  age,  are  banished  from 
elegant  writing  or  conversation  in  another,  be- 
cause they  are  in  time  debased  by  vulgar  mouths, 
and  can  be  no  longer  heard  without  the  involun- 
tan^  reeollection  of  unpleasing  imaees. 

When  Macbeth  is  confirming  himself  in  the 
horrid  purpose  of  stabbing  his  king,  he  breaks 
out  amidst  his  emotions  mto  a  wish  natural  for 
a  murderer : 

Come,  thick  nifht! 

And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes; 
Nor  Heaven  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cr>',  Hold,  hold ! 

In  this  passage  is  exerted  all  the  force  of  poetry ; 
that  force  which  calls  new  powers  into  being, 
which  embodies  sentiment,  and  animates  mat- 
ter ;  yet,  perhaps,  scarce  any  man  now  peruses 
it  without  some  disturbance  of  his  attention  from 
the  counteraction  of  Uic  words  to  tlie  ideas. 
What  can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  implore  the 
presence  of  night,  invested,  not  in  common  ol^ 
scurity,  but  in  tlie  smoke  of  hell  ?  Yet  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  invocation  is  destroyed  by  the  inser- 
tion of  an  epithet  now  seldom  heard  but  in  the 
stable,  and  dun  night  may  come  or  go  without 
any  other  notice  than  contempt 

If  wc  start  into  raptures  when  some  hero  of 
the  Iliad  tells  us  that  iipn  naivirai,  bis  lance  rages 
with  eagerness  to  destroy ;  if  we  are  alarmed  at 
Uie  terror  of  the  soldiers  commanded  by  Cesar 
to  hew  down  the  sacred  grove,  who  dreaded, 
says  Lucan,  lest  tlie  axe  aimed  at  the  oak  should 
fly  back  upon  the  striker : 

Si  r»hcr»  taerm  ferirent^ 

ha  tma  ertdthami  rediturat  wumhra  teemret^ 

Non«  dares  with  impious  steel  the  grove  to  rend 
Lest  oo  himself  the  deatined  stroke  descend ; 

wc  cannot  surely  but  sympathise  with  the  hor 
rors  of  a  wretch  about  to  murder  his  master,  his 
friend,  his  benefactor,  who  suspects  that  the 
weapon  will  refuse  its  office,  and  start  back  from 
the  breast  which  he  is  preparing  to  violate.  Yet 
this  sentiment  is  weakened  by  the  name  of  an 
instrument  used  by  butchers  and  cooks  in  the 
meanest  employments ;  we  do  not  immediately 
conceive  that  any  crime  of  importance  is  to  be 
committed  with  a  hxife ;  or  who  does  not,  at  last, 
from  the  long  habit  of  connecting  a  knife  with 
sordid  offices,  feel  aversion  rather  than  terror  7 

Macbeth  proceeds  to  wish,  in  the  madness  of 
guilt,  that  the  inspection  of  Heaven  may  be  in- 
tercepted, and  that  he  may  in  the  involutions  of 
infernal  darkness,  escape  the  eye  of  Providence. 
This  is  the  utmost  extravagance  of  determined 
wickedness  :  yet  this  is  so  debased  by  two  unfor- 
tunate words,  that  while  I  endeavour  to  impress 
on  my  reader  the  exxvicy  of  the  sentiment,  I  can 
scarcely  check  my  risibility,  when  the  expression 
forces  Itself  upon  my  mind ;  for  who,  without 
some  relaxation  of  his  gravity,  can  hear  of  the 
avengers  of  guilt  pfeping  through  a  blanket  ? 

These  imperfections  ofdictiyn  arc  less  obvious  to 
the  reader,  as  he  is  less  acquainted  with  common 
u£ages ;  they  are  therefore  wholly  imperceptible 
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to  a  forei^er,  who  teams  Our  lan^iage  from 
books,  and  will  strike  a  solitary  academic  less 
forcibly  than  a  modish  lady. 

Amonj;  the  numerous  requisites  that  most  con- 
cur to  complete  an  author,  few  arc  uf  more  im- 
portance than  an  early  cntrande  into  the  living 
world.  The  seeds  of  knowledge  may  be  planted 
in  solitudes,  but  must  be  cultivated  in  public.  Ar- 
gumentation may  be  taught  in  colleges,  and  theo- 
ries formed  in  rctiremenif ;  but  tlie  artitice  of  em- 
bellishment, and  the  powers  of  attraction,  can  be 
gained  only  by  general  converse. 

An  acquaintance  with  prevailing  customs  and 
fashionable  elegance  is  necessary  likewise  for 
other  purposes.  The  injury  tliat  grand  imagery 
Buffers  from  unsuitable  language,  personal  merit 
may  fear  from  rudeness  and  indelicacy.  When 
the  success  of  iEucas  depended  on  tbe  favour  of 
the  queen  upon  whose  coasts  he  was  driven,  his 
celestial  protectres;)  thought  him  not  sufficiently 
secured  against  rejoriion  by  his  piety  or  bravery, 
but  decorated  him  for  the  inU^rview'with  preter- 
natural beauty.  Whoever  desires,  for  his  writ- 
ings or  himself,  what  none  can  reasonably  con- 
temn, the  favour  of  mankind,  mu»t  add  grace  to 
strength,  and  make  his  thoughts  agreeable  as 
Well  as  useful.  Many  cbmplain  of  neglect  who 
never  tried  to  attract  regard.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pecU'd  tliat  the  patrons  ofscience  or  virtuo  should 
be  solicitous  to  discover  excellences,  which  they 
Who  possess  them  shade  and  disguise.  Few  have 
abilities  so  much  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  to  be  caressed  on  their  own  terms  ;  and  he 
that  will  not  condescend  to  recommend  himself 
by  external  embellishments,  must  submit  to  the 
fate  of  just  sentiments  meanly  expressed,  and  be 
ridiculed  and  forgotten  before  he  is  understood. 
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I^eepluUnm  Citdit^  nee  demorto*  aapit  umgiua. 

PKKSIUS. 

No  blood  from  bttton  uils  those  poem*  drrtw ; 
But  chum'd,  like  spittle  from  the  lips  they  flew. 

OKYOCN. 

Natural  historians  assert  that  whatever  is  form- 
^  for  long  duration  arrives  slowly  to  its  maturity. 
Thus  the  firmest  timber  is  of  tardy  growth,  and 
animals  generally  exceed  each  other  in  longevi- 
ty, in  proportion'to  the  time  between  their  con- 
teption  and  their  birth. 

The  same  observation  maybe  extended  to  the 
offspring  of  the  mind.  Hasty  compositions,  how- 
ler they  please  at  first  by  flowery  luxuriance, 
and  sprean  in  the  sunshine  of  temporary  favour, 
can  seldom  endure  the  change  ot  seasons,  but 
perish  at  the  first  blast  of  criticism,  or  frost  of 
neglect  When  Applies  was  reproached  with  the 
paucity  of  his  productions,  and  the  incessant  at- 
tention with  which  he  retouched  his  pieces,  ho 
condescended  to  make  no  other  answer  than  that 
he  painiedfor  perpetuity. 

No  vanity  can  more  justly  incur  contempt  and 
indignation  than  that  which  boasts  of  negligence 
and  hurry.  For  who  can  bear  with  patience  the 
writer  who  claims  such  superiority  to  the  rest  of 
his  species,  as  to  imagine  that  mankind  are  at 
leisure  for  attention  to  his  extemporary  sallies, 
and  that  posterity  will  reposit  his  casual  efilisions 
imong  the  treasures  of  ancient  insdom  7 
SH 


1  Men  have  sometimes  appeared  of  such  tran- 
scendant  abilities,  that  tlieir  slightest  and  most 
cursory  performances  excel  all  that  labour  and 
study  can  enable  meaner  intellects  to  compose ; 
as  tfiero  are  regions  of  which  the  spontaneous 
products  cannot  be  equalled  in  other  soils  by  care 
and  culture.  But  it  is  no  less  dangerous  for  any 
man  to  place  himself  in  this  rank  of  understand- 
ing, and  fancy  that  he  is  borA  to  be  illustrious 
witliout  labour,  than  to  omit  the  cares  of  hus- 
bandry, and  expect  from  his  groimd  the  blos- 
soms of  Arabia. 

The  greatest  part  of  those  who  congratulate 
themselves  upon  their  intellectual  dignity,  and 
usurp  the  privileges  of  genius  are  men  whom 
only  themselves  would  ever  have  marked  out  as 
ennched  by  uncommon  liberalities  of  nature,  or 
entitled  to  veneration  and  immortaUty  on  easy 
terms.  I'his  ardour  of  confidence  is  usually  found 
among  those  who,  having  not  enlarged  their  no^ 
tions  by  books  or  conversation,  are  persuaded  by 
the  partiality  which  we  all  feel  in  our  own  fa* 
vour,  that  they  have  reached  the  summit  of  ex- 
cellence, because  they  discover  none  higher 
than  themselves  j  and  who  acouiesce  in  the  first 
thoughLH  that  occur,  because  tneir  scantiness  of 
knowledge  allows  them  little  choice;  and  the 
narrowness  of  their  views  afibrds  them  no 
glimpse  of  perfection,  of  that  sublime  idea  which 
human  industry  has  from  the  first  ages  been 
vainly  toiling  to  approach.  They  see  a  httle, 
and  believe  that  there  is  nothing  beyond  their 
sphere  of  \ision,  as  the  Patuecos  of  Spain,  who 
inhabited  a  small  valley,  conceived  the  surround- 
ing mountains  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  worid^ 
In  proportion  as  perfection  is  more  distinctly 
conceived,  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  our  own 
performances  will  be  lessened ;  it  may  therefore 
be  obsen'ed,  that  they  who  most  deserve  praise 
are  oflen  afraid  to  decide  in  favour  of  their  own 
perfonnances ;  they  know  how  much  is  still 
wantina  to  their  completion,  and  wait  with  anxi- 
ety and  terror  the  determination  of  the  publici 
"  I  please  every  one  else,"  says  Tully,  **  but  no* 
vor  satisfy  myself." 

It  has  often  been  inquired,  why,  notwithstand' 
ing  the  advances  of  latter  a^es  in  science,  and 
the  assistance  wliich  the  infusion  of  so  many  new 
ideas  has  given  ns,  we  still  fall  below  the  ancients 
in  the  art  of  composition.  Some  part  of  their 
superiority  may  be  Justly  ascribed  to  the  mces 
of  their  language,  from  which  the  most  polished 
of  the  present  European  tongues  are  nothing 
more  than  barbarous  de^nerations.  Some  ao- 
vantage  they  might  gam  merely  by  priority, 
which  put  them  in  possession  of  the  most  natural 
sentiments,  and  left  us  nothing  but  servile  repe- 
tition or  forced  conceits.  But  the  greater  part  of 
their  praise  seems  to  have  been  the  just  reward 
of  modesty  and  labour.  Their  sense  of  human 
weakness  confined  them  commonly  to  one  study, 
which  their  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  every 
science  engaged  them  to  prosecute  with  indefati- 
gable diligence. 

Among  the  writers  of  antiquity  I  remember 
none  except  Statins  who  ventures  to  mention  the 
speeder  production  of  his  writings  either  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  his  faults,  or  a  proof  of  his  facility. 
Nor  did  Statius,  when  ho  considered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  lasting  reputation,  think  a  closer 
attention  unnecessary,  but  aoudst  all  his  pride 
and  mdigence,  the  two  great  basteners  of  modeni 
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poems,  employed  twdre  years  upon  the  Thc- 
baid,  and  thinks  his  claim  to  renown  proportion- 
ate to  his  labour. 

Tlkebai*,  multa  erueiata  limn^ 
TemUUj  amdari/idc,  Mantumuit 
Gaudia  faauc. 

PolUbed  with  emllets  toil,  my  (ay* 
At  length  upiro  to  Mautuan  pruue. 

Ovid  indeed  apologizes  in  his  banishment  for 
the  imperfection  of  his  letters,  but  mentions  his 
want  of  leisure  to  polish  them,  as  an  addition  to 
hia  calamities ;  and  was  so  far  from  imagining 
revisals  and  corrections  unnecessary',  that  at  his 
departure  from  Rome  be  tlirew  his  Metunior- 
phoscs  into  the  fire,  lest  he  should  be  disgraced 
oy  a  book  which  he  could  not  hope  to  finish. 

It  seems  not  often  to  have  happened  that  the 
same  writer  asp'ured  to  reputation  in  verse  and 
prose  ;  and  of  those  few  that  attempted  such  di- 
versity of  excellence,  I  know  not  that  even  one 
succeeded.  Contrary  characters  they  never 
imagined  a  single  mind  able  to  Bupi>ort,  and 
therefore  no  man  is  recorded  to  have  undertaken 
more  than  one  kind  of  dramatic  poetry. 

What  they  had  written^  they  did  not  venture 
in  their  first  fondness  to  thrust  into  the  world, 
but,  considering  the  impropriety  of  sending  forth 
inconsiderately  that  which  cannot  be  recalled, 
deferred  the  publication,  if  not  nine  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction  of  Horace,  yet  till  their 
fancy  was  cooled  after  the  raptures  of  invention 
and  the  glare  of  novelty  had  ceased  to  dazzle  the 
judpncnt. 

There  were  in  those  days  no  weekly  or  diur- 
nal writers ;  muUa  dUs,  ei  nudia  litttrti,  much 
time,  and  many  rasures,  were  considered  as  in- 
dispensable requisites;  and  that  no  other  method 
of  attaining  lasting  praise  has  been  yet  discover- 
od,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  blotted  manu- 
Bcripts  of  Milton  now  remaining,  and  from  the 
tardy  emission  of  Pope^s  compositions,  delaved 
more  than  once  till  the  incidents  to  wluch  tliey 
alluded  were  forgotten,  till  his  enemies  were  ae- 
cure  from  his  satire,  and,  what  to  an  honest 
mind  must  be  more  painful,  his  friends  were 
deaf  to  his  encomiums. 

To  him,  whose  eagerness  of  praise  hurries  his 
productions  soon  into  the  hght,  many  imperfec- 
tions Are  unavoidable,  even  where  the  mind  fur- 
nishes the  materials,  as  well  as  regulates  their 
disposition,  and  nothing  depends  upon  search  or 
information.  Delay  opens  new  veins  of  tliought, 
the  subject  dismissed  for  a  time  appears  with  a 
new  train  of  dependent  images,  the  accidents  of 
reading  or  conversation  supply  new  ornaments 
or  allusions,  or  mere  intermission  of  the  fatigue 
of  thinking  enables  the  mind  to  collect  new 
fierce,  and  make  new  excursions.  But  all  those 
benefits  come  too  late  for  him,  who,  when  he 
was  weary  with  labour,  snatched  at  the  recom- 
pense, and  gave  his  work  to  his  friends  and  his 
enemies  as  soon  as  impatience  and  pride  per- 
tuaded  him  to  conclude  it 

One  of  the  most  pernicious  effects  of  haste  is 
obscurity.  He  that  teems  with  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  ideas,  and  perceives  how  one  sentiment 
produces  another,  easily  believes  that  he  can 
deariy  express  what  he  so  strongly  compre- 
hends ;  he  seldom  suspects  his  thoughts  of  em- 
barrassmentY  while  he  preserves  in  his  own  me- 
moiy  the  scriet  of  connexion,  or  his  diction  of 


ambiguity,  while  only  one  sense  is  present  to  his 
mind.  Yet  if  he  has  b.-^en  employed  on  an  ab- 
struse or  coinplitutf'd  argument,  he  will  find, 
when  he  has  a  while  withdrawn  his  mind,  and 
returns  us  a  nnw  reader  to  hia  work,  that  he  ha« 
only  a  conjwtural  glimpse  of  his  own  meaning, 
and  that  to  explain  it  to  those  whom  he  desires 
to  instruct,  he  must  open  his  sentiments,  disen- 
tangle his  method,  and  alter  his  arrangemenL 

Authors  and  lovers  always  ^'ufler  ^ome  infatu- 
ation, from  which  only  absence  can  set  them 
frocj  a!id  every  man  onpht  to  restore  himself  to 
the  fiill  exercise  of  his  judgment,  before  he  doei» 
that  whirh  h(>  cannot  do  improperly,  witliout  in 
juring  his  honour  and  his  quiet 


So.  170.]     SATuaDAT,  ^'ov.  2,  1751. 

Confiteor:  ti  quid prodert  delicta  fateri.        ovt» 
I  grant  the  charge :  forgive  the  fault  c«Dfe«s'd. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  one  of  those  beings  from  whom  many,  that 
melt  at  the  sight  of  all  other  misery,  think  it 
meritorious  to  withhold  relief;  one  whom  the 
rigour  of  virtuous  indignation  dooms  to  suffer 
without  complaint,  and  perish  without  re^rd ; 
and  whom  1  myself  have  Ibmieriy  insulted  m  the 
pride  of  reputation  and  security  of  innocence. 

I  am  of  a  good  family,  but  my  father  was  bur- 
dened with  more  children  than  he  could  decently 
support  A  wealthy  relation,  as  he  travelled 
from  London  to  his  country-srat,  condescending 
to  make  him  a  visit,  was  touched  with  compas- 
sion of  his  narrow  fortune,  and  resolved  to  ease 
him  of  part  of  his  charge,  by  taking  the  care  of  a 
child  upon  hiinsrlf  Distress  on  one  side,  and 
ambition  on  the  otlier,  were  too  powerful  for  pa- 
rental fondness,  and  the  little  family  passed  in 
review  before  him,  that  he  might'  make  his 
choice.  I  was  then  ten  years  old,  and,  without 
knowing  for  what  purpose,  I  was  called  to  my 
great  cousin,  endeavoured  to  recommend  myself 
by  my  best  court»;sy,  sung  him  my  prettiest  song, 
told  the  last  story  that  I  had  road,  and  so  much 
endeared  myself  by  my  innocence,  that  he  de- 
clared his  resolution  to  adopt  me,  and  to  educate 
me  with  his  own  daughters. 

My  parents  felt  the  common  stniggles  at  the 
thought  of  parting,  and  xome  uatiirtU  tears  then 
dropped,  but  wiped  them  »oon.  Thev  considered, 
not  without  that  false  estimation  of  the  value  of 
wealth  which  poverty  long  continned  always 
produces,  tluit  I  was  raised  to  higher  rank  than 
they  could  give  me,  and  to  hopes  of  more  ample 
fortune  than  they  could  bequeatli.  My  motner 
sold  some  of  her  ornaments  to  dress  me  in  such 
a  manner  as  might  secure"  me  from  contempt  at 
my  first  arrival ;  and,  when  she  dismissed  me, 
pressed  me  to  her  bosom  with  an  embrace  that  1 
still  feel,  gave  me  some  precepts  of  piety,  which, 
however  neglected,  1  have  not  forgotten,  and  ut- 
tered prayers  for  my  final  happiness,  of  which  I 
have  not  yet  ceased' to  hope  that  they  will  at  last 
be  granted. 

My  sisters  envied  my  new  finery,  and  seemed 
not  much  to  regret  our  separation ;  my  father 
conducted  me  to  the  stage-coach  ^ith  a  kind  of 
cheerful  tenderness;  and  in  a  very  short  time  I 
was  transported  to  splendid  apartments,  and  » 
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iuzurious  table,  and  grew  familiar  to  show,  noise, 
and  gayety. 

In  three  years  my  mother  died,  having  im- 

Slored  a  bles>mng  on  her  family  witii  her  la:«t 
reatli.  I  liad  little  opportunity  to  indulj^e  a 
sorrow  wliich  there  wud  none  to  partake  with 
me,  and  therefore  soon  ceased  to  reriect  much 
upon  my  loss,  Mv  fatlier  turned  all  his  care 
upon  his  other  children,  whom  some  fortunate 
adventures  and  unexpected  legacies  enabled  liim, 
when  he  died  four  years  after  my  mother,  to 
leave  in  a  condition  above  their  expectations. 

I  should  have  shared  the  increase  of  his  for- 
tune, and  had  once  a  fortune  assigned  me  in  his 
will ;  but  my  cousin  assuring  him  that  all  care 
for  me  was  needless,  since  he  had  resolved  to 
place  rac  happily  in  the  world,  directed  him  to 
Jivide  mv  part  amongst  my  sisters. 

Thus  I  was  thrown  upon  dependancc  without 
resource.  Being  now  at  an  age  in  which  young 
women  are  initialed  into  comjjany,  1  was  no 
longer  to  be  supported  in  my  tormer  character 
but  at  considerable  expense ;  so  that  partly  lest 
1  should  waste  money,  and  partly  lest  my  ap- 
pearance might  draw  too  man v  compliments  and 
assiduities,  1  was  insensibly  degi'adcd  from  my 
equality,  and  enjoyed  few  privileges  above  the 
head  servant  but  that  of  receiving  no  wages. 
.  1  felt  every  indignity,  but  knew  that  resent- 
ment would  precipitate  my  fall.  I  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  continue  my  importance  by  little 
acrvices  and  active  olBciousness,  and,  for  a  time, 
preserved  myself  from  neglect,  by  withdrawing 
all  pretences  to  competition,  and  studying  to 
please  rather  than  to  sliine.  But  my  interest, 
notwithstanding  this  expedient,  hourly  declined, 
and  my  cousin's  favourite  maid  began  to  ex- 
clmnge  repartees  witli  me,  and  consult  me  about 
alterations  of  a  cast  gown. 

I  was  now  completely  depressed ;  and  though 
I  had  seen  mankind  enough  to  know  the  neces- 
sity of  outward  che«!rfulness,  I  often  withdrew 
to  my  chamber  to  vent  my  grief,  or  turn  my  con- 
dition i[i  my  mind,  and  examine  by  what  means 
I  might  escape  from  perpetual  mortification.  At 
last  my  schemes  and  sorrows  were  interrupted 
by  a  sudden  change  of  my  relation's  behaviour, 
who  pne  day  took  an  occasion,  when  we  were 
left  together  in  a  room,  to  bid  me  suffer  myself 
no  longer  to  be  insulted,  but  assume  the  place 
which  he  always  intended  me  to  hold  in  the 
family.  He  assured  me  that  his  wife's  preference 
of  her  own  daughters'  should  never  hurt  me ; 
and,  accompanying  his  professions  with  a  purse 
of  gold,  ordered  me  to  bespeak  a  rich  suit  at  the 
mercer's,  and  to  apply  privately  to  him  for  money 
when  I  wanted  it,  and  insinuate  that  my  other 
friends  supplied  me,  wliich  he  would  lake  care  to 
confirm. 

By  this  stratagem,  which  I  did  not  then  un- 
derstand, he  tilled  me  with  tenderness  and  grati- 
tude, compelled  me  to  repose  on  him  as  my  only 
support,  and  produced  a  necessity  of  private  con- 
versation, lie  often  appointed  interviews  at 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  and  sometimes 
called  on  me  with  a  coach,  and  carried  me  abroad. 
My  sense  of  his  favour,  and  the  desire  of  retain- 
ing it,  disposed  me  to  unlimited  complaisance, 
and,  though  I  saw  his  kindness  grow  every  day 
more  fond,  1  did  not  suffer  any  suspicion  to  enter 
my  thoughts.  At  last  the  wretch  took  advan- 
tige  of  tue  familiarity  which  he  enjoyed  as  my 


relation,  and  the  submission  which  he  exacted 
as  my  b:'nefactor,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  an  or- 
phan, wiiorn  his  own  promises  had  made  indi- 
gent, whom  his  indulgence  had  melted,  and  his 
authority  subdued. 

1  know  not  why  it  should  aflfbrd  subject  of 
exultation,  to  overpower  on  any  terms  the  reso^ 
lution,  or  surprise  the  caution  of  a  ^irl ;  but  of 
all  the  boasters  that  deck  themselves  in  the  spoils 
of  innocence  and  beauty,  tliey  surely  have  the 
least  pretensions  to  triumph,  who  submit  to  owe 
their  success  to  some  casual  influence.  They 
neither  employ  the  graces  of  fancy,  nor  the  force 
of  understanding,  in  their  attempts;  they  cannot 
please  their  vanity  with  the  art  of  their  ap- 
proaches, the  dchcacy  of  their  adulations,  the 
elegance  of  their  address,  or  tlie  efficacy  of  their 
eloquence ;  nor  applaud  themselves  as  possessed 
of  any  qualities  by  which  aflcction  is  attracted. 
They  surmount  no  obstacles,  they  defeat  no  ri- 
vals, but  attack  only  those  who  cannot  resist, 
and  are  often  content  to  possess  the  body,  with- 
out any  solicitude  to  gain  the  heart 

Many  of  these  despicable  wretches  docs  my 
present  acquaintance  with  infamy  and  wicked- 
ness enable  me  to  number  amon^  the  heroes  of 
debauchery ;  reptiles  whom  their  own  servants 
would  have  despised,  had  they  not  been  tlieir 
servants,  and  with  whom  beggary  would  have 
disdained  intercourse,  had  she  not  been  allured 
by  hopes  of  relief.  Many  of  the  beings  which 
are  now  rioting  in  taverns,  or  shivering  in  the 
streets,  have  been  comipted,  not  by  arts  of  gal- 
lantry which  stole  gradually  upon  the  affections 
and  laid  prudence  asleep,  but  by  the  fear  of  losing 
benefits  which  were  never  intended,  or  of  incQN 
ring  resentment  which  they  could  not  escape; 
some  have  been  frighted  by  masters,  and  some 
awed  by  guardians  into  ruin. 

Our  crime  had  its  usiial  consequence,  and  he 
soon  perceived  that  1  could  not  long  continue  in 
his  family.  I  was  distracted  at  the  thought  of 
the  reproach  which  1  now  believed  inevitable. 
He  comforted  me  with  hopes  of  eluding  all  dis- 
covery, and  often  upbraided  me  with  the  anxiety 
which  perhaps  none  but  himself  saw  in  my  coun- 
tenance ;  but  at  last  mingled  his  assurances  of 
protection  and  maintencnce  with  menaces  of 
total  desertion,  if,  in  the  moments  of  perturba- 
tion, I  should  suffer  his  secret  to  escape,  or  en- 
deavour to  throw  on  him  any  part  of  my  infamy. 

Thus  passed  the  dismal  hours,  till  my  retreat 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  It  was  pretended 
that  my  relations  had  sent  for  me  to  a  distant 
country,  and  I  entered  upon  a  state  which  shall 
be  described  in  my  next  letter. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

MiSELLA. 


No.  171.]     Tuesday,  Nov.  5,  1751. 

Tmdet  eaU  eonvtxa  tueri,  tiro. 

Dark  is  the  sun,  tnd  loothiome  is  the  day 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Sir, 
MisELLA  now  sits  down  to  continue  her  narra- 
tive. I  am  convinced  that  nothing  would  more 
powerfully  preserve  youth  from  irregularity,  or 
guard  inexperience  from  seduction,  Uian  a  just 
description  of  the  condition  into  which  the  wao 
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ton  plunge?  herself,  and  thercfbre  hope  that  my 
letter  may  be  a  sufficient  antidote  to  my  ex- 
■imple. 

AAer  the  distraction,  hesitation,  and  delays 
which  the  timidity  of  j|:uilt  naturally  produces,  1 
Was  removed  to  lodgings  in  a  distant  part  of  tiie 
town,  uuder  one  of  the  characters  commonly  as- 
Bumctl  upon  such  occasions.  Here  being  by  my 
circumstances  condemned  to  solitude,  1  passed 
most  ol'my  hours  in  bitterno^s  and  anguish.  The 
conversation  of  the  people  with  whom  I  was 
placed  was  not  at  all  capable  of  engaging  my  at- 
tention, or  dispossessing  the  reigning  ideas.  The 
books  which  I  carried  to  my  retreat  were  such 
Bd  heightened  my  abhorrence  of  myself;  for  I 
was  not  so  far  abandoned  as  to  fi^ink  voluntarily 
into  corruption,  or  endt.'avour  to  conceal  from  my 
own  minu  the  enormity  of  my  crime. 

My  relation  remitted  none  of  his  fondness,  but 
visited  me  so  often,  that  I  was  £<imetimes  afraid 
lest  his  assiduity  sliould  expose  liiin  to  suspicion. 
Whenever  he  came  he  found  me  weeping,  and 
was  therefore  less  delightfully  entertained  tlian 
he  expected.  After  freouent  expostulations  upon 
the  unreasonableness  of  my  sorrow,  and  innume- 
rable protestations  of  everlasting  regard,  he  at 
last  found  that  I  was  more  afil-cted  witli  the  loss 
of  my  innocence  than  the  danger  of  my  fame, 
and,  that  he  might  not  be  disturbed  by  my  remorse, 
began  to  lull  my  conscience  with  the  opiates  of 
irreligion.  His  artruments  were  such  as  my 
course  of  life  has  since  exposed  me  often  to  tli'e 
necessity  of  hearing,  vulgar,  empty,  and  falla- 
cious ;  yet  they  at  nret  confounded  n^e  by  their 
novelty,  filled  me  witli  doubt  and  perplexitv,  and 
interrupted  that  peace  which  I  began  to  feel  from 
the  sincerity  of  my  repentance,  without  substi- 
tuting any  other  support.  I  listened  awhile  to 
)iis  impious  gabble ;  but  its  influence  was  soon 
overpowered  by  natural  reason  and  early  educa- 
tion, and  the  convictions  which  this  new  attempt 
gave  me  of  his  baseness  completed  my  abhor- 
rence. I  have  heard  of  barbarian.s,  who,  when 
tempests  drive  ships  upon  their  coast,  decoy  them 
to  the  rocks  that  thev  may  plunder  their  lading 
r— and  have  always  thought  that  wretches,  thus 
merciless  in  their  depredations,  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  a  general  insurrection  of  all  social  be- 
ings; yet,  how  light  is  this  guilt  to  the  crime  of 
him,  who,  in  the  agitations  of  remorse,  cuts  away 
the  anchor  of  piety,  and,  when  he  has  drawn 
aside  credulity  from  the  paths  of  virtue,  hides 
the  light  of  tieaven  which  would  direct  her  to  re- 
turn !  I  had  hitherto  considered  him  as  a  man 
tcjually  betrayed  with  myself  by  the  concurrence 
ot  appetite  and  opportunity ;  but  I  now  saw  with 
horror  that  he  was  contriving  to  perpetuate  his 
gratification,  and  was  desirous  to  fit  me  to  his 
jjurpose,  by  complete  and  radical  conniption. 

To  escape,  however,  was  not  yet  in  my  fwwer. 
I  could  support  the  expenses  of  my  condition, 
oniy  by  the  continuance  of  hi«»  favour.  He  pro- 
vided all  that  was  necessary,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
congratulated  me  upon  my  escape  from  the  dan- 
ger which  we  had  both  expected  with  so  much 
J  anxiety.  I  then  began  to  remind  him  of  his  pro- 
mise to  restore  me  with  my  fame  uninjured  to 
the  world.  He  promised  me  in  general  terms, 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  which  his  power 
could  add  to  my  happiness,  but  forebore  to  re- 
tease  me  from  my  confinement  I  knew  how 
much  my  reception  in  the  world  depended  upon 


my  speedy  return,  and  was  therefore  outrage- 
ously impatient  of  his  delays,  which  I  now  per- 
ccivcd  to  be  only  artifices  of  lewdness.  He  told 
me  at  last,  with  an  appearance  of  sorrow,  that 
all  hopes  of  restoration  to  my  former  state  were 
for  ever  precluded ;  tliut  cjiance  had  discovered  my 
secret,  and  malice  divulged  it ;  and  that  nothing 
now  roniained,  but  to  seek  a  retreat  more  private, 
where  curiosity  or  hatred  could  never  find  us. 

The  rage,  anguish,  and  resentment,  which  [ 
felt  at  this  account  are  not  to  be  expressed.  I 
was  in  so  much  dread  of  reproach  and  infamy, 
which  he  represented  as  pursuing  me  with  full 
cry,  tliat  I  yielded  myself  implicitly  to  his  dis- 
posal, and  was  removed,  witli  a  thousand  studied 
precautions,  through  by-ways  and  dark  passages 
to  another  house,  where  1  harassed  him  wiih 
perpetual  solicitations  for  a  small  annuity  that 
might  enable  me  to  live  in  the  country  in  obscu- 
rity and  innocence. 

This  demand  he  at  first  evaded  with  ardent 
professions,  but  in  time  appeared  offended  at  my 
im[>ortuniiy  and  distrust;  and  having  one  day  en- 
deavoured to  soothe  me  with  uncommon  expres- 
sions of  tenderness,  when  he  found  my  discontent 
immoveable,  left  me  with  some  inarticulate  mur- 
murs of  anger.  I  was  pleased  that  he  was  at 
last  roused  to  sensibifity,  and  expecting  that  at 
his  next  visit  he  would  comply  with  my  request, 
lived  with  great  tranquillity  upon  the  money  m 
my  hands,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
pause  of  persecution,  that  I  did  not  reflect  how 
much  his  absence  had  exceeded  the  usual  inter- 
vals, till  I  was  alarmed  with  the  danger  of  want- 
ing subsistence.  I  then  suddenly  contracted  my 
expenses,  but  was  unwilling  to  supplicate  for  as- 
sistance. IS'eccssity,  however,  soon  overcame 
my  modesty  or  my  pride,  and  I  applied  to  him 
by  letter,  but  had  no  answer.  I  writ  in  terms 
more  pressing,  but  without  eflfecL  I  then  sent 
an  agent  to  inijuire  after  him,  who  informed  me, 
that  he  had  quitted  his  house,  and  was  gone  witli 
his  family  to  reside  for  some  time  upon  his  estate 
in  Ireland. 

However  shocked  at  this  abrupt  departure,  I 
was  yet  unwiUing  to  believe  that  he  could  w  holly 
abandon  m'.*,  and  therefore,  by  the  sale  of  my 
clothes,  I  Eupport'jd  myself,  expecting  that  every 
post  would  bung  me  relief  Thus  J  passed  seven 
montlis  between  hope  and  dejection,  in  a  gradual 
approach  to  poNerty  and  distress,  emaciated  with 
discontent,  and  b»;wildered  with  uncertainty.  At 
last,  my  landlady,  after  many  hints  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  lover,  took  the  opportunity  of  my 
absence  to  search  my  boxes,  and,  missing  some 
of  my  apparel,  seizj;d  the  remainder  for  rent,  and 
led  me  to  the  door. 

To  remonstrate  against  legal  cruelty  was  vain: 
to  supplicate  obdurate  brutality  was  hopeless.  I 
went  away  I  knew  not  whither,  and  wandered 
about  witliout  any  settled  purpose,  unacquainted 
with  the  usual  expedients  of  misery,  unqualified 
for  laborious  offices,  afraid  to  meet  an  eye  that 
had  seen  me  before,  and  hopeless  of  relief  from 
those  who  were  strangers  to  my  former  condi- 
tion. Night  came  on  in  the  midst  of  my  distrac- 
tion, and  I  still  continued  to  wander  till  the  me- 
naces of  the  watch  obliged  me  to  shelter  myself 
in  a  covered  passage. 

Jfext  day,  I  procured  a  lodging  in  the  back- 
ward garret  of  a  mean  house,  and  employed  my 
landlady  to  inquire  for  a  service.    My  applica- 
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tions  were  generally  rejected  for  want  of  a  charac- 
ter. At  len^h  1  was  received  at  a  draper's  ;  but 
when  it  was  known  to  my  mistress  that  1  had 
only  one  gown,  and  that  of  silk,  she  was  of 
opinio  I  that  I  looked  hke  a  thief,  and  without 
warning  hurried  me  away.  I  then  tried  to  sup- 
port myself  by  my  needle ;  and,  by  my  landlady's 
recommendation,  obtained  a  little  work  froii  a 
■hop,  and  for  three  weeks  lived  without  repining; 
but  when  my  punctuality  had  gained  me  so  much 
reputation  tiiat  I  was  trusted  to  make  up  a  head 
of  some  vahie,  one  of  my  follow  lodgers  stole  the 
lace,  and  1  was  obliged  to  lly  from  a  prosecution. 

Thus  driven  again  into  the  streets,  i  lived  upon 
the  least  that  could  support  me,  and  at  night  ac- 
commodated myself  unuir  pent-houses  as  well  as 
I  could.  At  length  I  became  absolutely  penni- 
less, and,  having  strolled  all  day  without  suste- 
nance, was,  at  the  close  of  evening,  accosted 
by  an  eldcriy  man,  with  an  invitation  to  a  tavern. 
I  refused  him  with  h  citation ;  he  seized  me  by 
the  hand,  and  drew  mc  into  a  ncichbouringhonae, 
where  when  h^  saw  my  face  pale  with  hunger, 
and  my  eyes  swelling  with  tears,  he  spurned  me 
from  him,'  and  bade  me  cant  and  whine  in  some 
other  place  ;  he  for  his  part  would  take  care  of 
his  pockets. 

I  still  continued  to  stand  in  the  way,  havmg 
scarcely  strength  to  walk  further,  when  another 
soon  addn*3.>?ed  me  in  the  same  manner.  When 
he  saw  Iha  samo  tokens  of  calamity,  he  consi- 
dered that  I  might  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate, 
tnd  therefore  (quickly  made' overtures,  which  I 
had  no  longer  hrmness  to  reject  By  this  man  I 
was  maintained  four  months  in  penurious  wick- 
edness, and  then  abandoned  to  my  former  con- 
dition, from  which  I  was  delivered  by  another 
keeper. 

In  this  abject  state,  1  have  now  passed  four 
years,  the  drudge  of  extortion  and  the  sport  of 
drunkenn("S9 ;  sometimes  the  property  of  one 
man,  and  sometimes  the  common  prey  of  acci- 
dental lewdness ;  at  one  time  tricked  up  for  sale 
by  the  mistress  of  a  brothel ;  at  another  begging 
in  the  streets  to  be  relieved  from  hunger  by 
wickedness  ;  without  any  hope  in  the  day  but  of 
finding  some  whom  folly  or  excess  may  expose 
to  my  allurements,  and  without  any  reHections 
at  night,  but  such  as  guilt  and  terror  impress 
upon  me. 

If  those  who  pass  their  days  in  plenty  and  se- 
curity, could  vi.sit  for  an  hour  the  dismal  recep- 
tacles to  which  the  prostitute  retires  from  her 
nocturnal  excursions,  and  see  tlie  wretches  that 
lie  crowded  togcth«ir,  mad  with  intemperance, 
ghastlv  with  famine,  nauseous  with  filth,  and 
noisome  with  disease  :  it  would  not  be  very  easy 
for  any  degree  of  abhorrence  to  harden  them 
against  compassion,  or  to  repress  the  desire 
which  they  must  immediately  feel  to  rescue  such 
numbers  of  human  beings  from  a  state  so 
dreadful. 

It  is  said  that  in  France  they  annually  evacu- 
ate their  streets,  and  ship  their  prostitutes  and 
vagabonds  to  their  cohmies.  If  the  women  that 
infest  this  city  had  the  same  opportunityof  escap- 
ing from  their  miseries,  I  believe  very  little  force 
would  be  necessary ;  for  who  amon^  them  can 
dread  any  change  ?  Many  of  us  mdeed  are 
wholly  unqualified  for  any  but  most  servile  em- 
ployments, and  those  perhaps  would  require  the 
ctre  of  «  magifltrate  to  hindei  then)  firom  follow- 


ing the  same  practices  in  another  country ;  but 
others  are  only  precluded  by  infamy  from  reform- 
ation, and  would  gladly  be  oelivered  on  any 
terms  from  the  necessity  of  guilt,  and  the  tyranny 
of  chance.  No  place  but  a  populous  city  can 
afford  opportuniues  for  open  prostitution,  and 
where  the  eye  of  justice  can  attend  to  indivi- 
duals, those  who  cannot  be  made  good  may  bo 
restrained  from  mischief.  For  my  part,  I  should 
exult  at  the  privilege  of  banishment,  and  think 
myself  happy  in  any  region  that  should  restoro 
me  once  again  to  honesty  and  peace. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Mis:  LLA. 


No.  172.]         Saturdat,  Nov,  9,  1751, 

Sitpe  t  Of  are  ioltt  qualis  «iM,  Pritce^  fmtunu 
Si  Jism  loeyple* ;  timque  reprnte  potens. 
■  Qutmqutm  put§e  putttt  more*  narrure  /lUuros  f 
Die  mikif  aiJUu  tu  leo,  t/maiis  eris.  makt 

Pri»ra«,  vou*ve  ofkrn  anked  ma  how  Td  live, 
Should  (lite  at  once  bf>th  wealth  and  honour  give, 
Wliat  soul  hi*  future  conduct  can  foresfeo? 
Tell  me  what  lort  of  lion  you  would  Iw. 

r.  LBwia. 

Nothing  has  been  longer  observed,  than  that  a 
change  of  fortune  causes  a  change  of  manners ; 
and  that  it  is  difiicult  to  conjecture  from  thecon* 
duct  of  him  whom  we  see  in  a  low  condition, 
how  he  would  act,  if  wealth  and  power  were  put 
into  hifi  hands.  But  it  is  generally  agreed,  that 
few  men  are  made  better  by  afiluence  or  eialta- 
tion ;  and  that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  when 
they  are  unbound  and  expanded  by  the  aunshine 
of  felicity,  more  frequently  luxuriate  into  foUies 
than  blossom  into  goodness. 

Many  observations  have  concurred  to  establish 
tliis  opinion,  and  it  is  not  likely  soon  to  become 
obsolete,  for  want  of  new  occasions  to  revive  it. 
The  greater  part  of  mankind  are  corrupt  in  every 
condition,  and  differ  in  high  and  low  stations, 
only  as  they  have  more  or  fewer  opportunities 
of  gratifying  their  desires,  or  as  they  are  more  or 
less  restrained  by  human  censures.'Many  vitiate 
their  principles  in  the  acquisition  of  riches ;  and 
who  can  wonder  that  what  ia  gained  by  fraud  and 
extortion  is  enjoyed  with  tjrranny  and  excess  ? 

Yet  I  am  wilhng  to  believe  that  the  deprava- 
tion of  the  mind  by  external  advantages,  toough 
certainly  not  uncommon,  yet  approaches  not  so 
neariy  to  universality,  as  some  have  assert^  in 
the  bitterness  of  resentment,  orheatof  declamap 
tion? 

Whoever  rises  above  those  who  once  pleased 
themselves  with  equality,  will  have  many  male- 
volent gazers  at  his  eminence.  To  gain  sooner 
than  others  that  which  all  pursue  with  the  same 
ardour,  and  to  which  all  ima^ne  themselves  en- 
titled, will  for  ever  be  a  crime.  When  those 
who  started  with  us  in  the  race  of  life,  leave  us 
so  far  behind  that  we  have  little  hope  to  overtake 
them, we  revenge  our  disappointment  by  remarks 
on  the  arts  of  supplantation  by  which  they  gained 
the  advantage,  or  on  the  folly  and  arrogance 
with  which  they  possess  it  Of  them  whoso  rise 
we  could  not  hinder,  we  solace  ourselves  by 
prognosticating  the  fall. 

It  is  impossible  for  human  purity  not  to  betray 
to  an  eye,  thus  sharpened  by  malignity,  some 
stains  which  lay  concealed  and  unregarded, 
while  none  thought  it  their  ioterest  to  diicQTec 
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tbem ;  nor  can  the  moat  circumspect  attention, 
or  ateady  rectitude,  escape  blame  from  censors 
wbo  have  no  inclination  to  approve.  Riches 
therefore,  perhaps,  do  not  so  often  produce 
criiiies  as  incite  accusers. 

The  common  charge  ajs^ainst  those  ijrho  rise 
above  their  original  condition,  is  tliat  of  pride.  Jt 
is  certain  that  success  naturally  confirms  us  in  a 
fiiTourmble  opinion  of  our  own  abilities.  Scarce 
«Dj  man  is  willing  to  allot  to  accident,  friend- 
«hip^  and  a  thousand  causes,  which  concur  in 
every  event  without  human  contrivance  or  inter- 
position, the  part  which  tlicy  may  justly  claim  in 
bis  advancement  We  rate  ourselves  by  our 
fortune  rather  than  our  virtues,  and  exorbitant 
claims  are  quickly  produced  by  ima^nary  merit 
But  captiousness  and  jealousy  are  likewise  easily 
offended,  and  to  him  who  studiously  looks  for  an 
affront,  every  mode  of  behaviour  will  supply  it ; 
freedom  will  be  rudeness,  and  reserve  suJlen- 
neae ;  mirth  will  he  negligence,  and  seriousness 
formality ;  when  he  is  received  with  ceremony, 
distance  and  respect  are  inculcated;  if  he  is 
treated  with  familiarity,  he  concludes  himself 
insulted  by  condescensions. 

It  must  however  be  confessed,  that  as  all  sud- 
den changes  are  dangerous,  a  quick  transition 
from  poverty  to  abundance  can  seldom  be  made 
with  safety.  He  that  has  long  lived  within  sight 
of  pleasures  which  he  could  not  reach,  will  need 
nore  than  common  moderation,  not  to  lose  his 
reeaon  in  unbounded  riot,  when  they  are  first  put 
into  his  power. 

Every  possession  is  endeared  by  novelty; 
every  gratification  is  exagcemted  by  desire,  'it 
is  difficult  not  to  estimate  what  is  lately  gained 
above  its  real  value ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  annex  i 
greater  happiness  to  that  condition  from  which 
we  are  unwiUingly  excluded,  than  nature  has 
qualified  ue  to  obtain.  For  this  reason,  the  re- 
mote  inheritor  of  an  unexpected  fortune  may  be 
generally  distinguished  from  those  who  ore  en- 
riched in  the  common  course  of  lineal  descent, 
by  his  greater  haste  to  enjoy  his  wealth,  by  the 
finery  of  his  dress,  the  pomp  of  his  equipage,  the 
splendour  of  his  furniture,  and  the  luxury  of  his 
table. 

A  thonsand  things  which  familiarity  discovers 
to  be  of  tittle  value,  have  power  for'  a  time  to 
seixe  the  imagination.  A  Virginian  king,  when 
the  Europeans  had  fixed  a  lock  on  his  door,  was 
«o  delighted  to  find  his  subjects  admitted  or  ex- 
chided  with  such  facility,  that  it  was  from  morn- 
ing to  evening  his  whole  employment  to  turn  the 
key.  We,  among  whom  locks  and  keys  have 
been  longer  in  use,  are  inclined  to  laugh  at  this 
American  amusement ;  yet  I  doubt  whether  this 
paper  will  have  a  single  reader  that  may  not 
apply  the  story  to  himself,  and  recollect  some 
Hours  of  his  life  in  which  he  has  been  equally 
overpowered  by  the  transitory  charms  of  trifling 
novelty. 

Some  indulgence  is  due  to  him  whom  a  happy 
gale  of  fortune  has  suddenly  transported  into 
new  regions,  where  unaccustomed  lustre  dazrJeu 
his  eyes,  and  untasted  delicacies  solicit  his  appe- 
tito.  Let  him  not  be  considered  as  lost  in  hope- 
less degeneracy,  though  he  for  a  while  forgets 
the  regard  due  to  otlicrs,  to  indulge  the  ronti-m- 
plation  of  himself,  and  in  the  extravagance  of  his 
first  raptures  expects  that  his  eye  should  regu- 
late the  notioBB  of  all  that  approach  him,  luid 


his  opinion  be  received  as  decisive  and  oraculons. 
His  intoxication  will  give  way  to  time;  the  inad* 
ness  of  ioy  will  fume  imperceptibly  away;  the 
sense  of  his  insufKciency  will  soon  return ;  he 
will  remember  that  the  co-operation  of  others  is 
necessary  to  his  happiness,  and  learn  to  con- 
ciliate their  regard  by  reciprocal  beneficence. 

There  is,  at  least,  one  consideration  which 
ought  to  alleviate  our  censures  of  the  powerful 
and  rich.  To  imagine  them  chargeable  with  all 
the  guilt  and  folly  of  their  own  actions,  is  to  be 
very  little  acquainted  with  the  world. 

De  r*b8olu  pouvoir  vona  ignorn  ryvruBtf 
Et  du  latkejtateur  la  vmix  tmekmmttresM. 

Thou  hast  not  known  the  riddjr  whirls  of  (kt«. 
Nor  servile  flatteries  which  enchant  the  great. 

MISS  A.  w. 

He  that  can  do  much  good  or  harm  will  not 
find  many  whom  ambition  or  cowardice  will 
BuflTer  to  be  sincere.  While  we  live  upon  the 
level  with  the  rest  of  mankind,  we  are  reminded 
of  our  duty  by  the  admonitions  of  friends  and  re- 
proaches of  enemies  ;  but  men  who  stand  in  the 
nighest  ranks  of  society,  seldom  hear  of  their 
faults ;  if  hy  any  accident  an  opprobrious  clamour 
reaches  their  ears,  flattery  is  always  at  hand  to 
pour  in  her  opiates,  to  quiet  conviction,  and  ol>- 
tund  remorse. 

Favour  is  seldom  gained  but  by  conformity  in 
vice.  Virtue  can  stand  without  assistance,  and 
considers  herself  as  very  little  obliged  by  coun- 
tenance and  approbation ;  but  vice,  spiritless 
and  timorous,  seeks  the  shelter  of  crowds,  and 
support  of  confederacy.  The  sycophant,  there- 
fore, neglects  the  good  qualities  ot  his  patron, 
and  employs  all  his  art  on  his  weakness  and  fol- 
lies, regales  his  reigning  vanity,  or  stimulates  his 
prevalent  desires. 

Virtue  is  sufficiently  difficult  with  any  circum- 
stances, but  the  difficiilty  is  increased  when  re- 
f>roof  and  advice  are  frighted  away.  In  common 
ife,  reason  and  conscience  have  only  the  appe- 
tites and  passions  to  encounter ;  but  in  higher 
stations  they  must  oppose  artifice  and  adulation. 
He,  therefore,  that  yields  to  such  temptations, 
cannot  give  those  who  look  upon  his  miscarriage 
much  reason  for  exultation,  since  few  can  iusUy 
presume  that  from  the  same  snare  they  should 
have  been  able  to  escape. 


No.  173.]      TcKSDAT,  Nov.  12,  1751. 

.  Qko  r irf ««,  fuo  fermt  error,  noit. 

Now  say,  where  virtue  slops,  and  rice  begins  ? 

As  any  action  or  posture,  long  continued,  will 
distort  and  disfigure  the  limbs;  so  the  mind 
likewise  is  crippl^  and  contracted  by  perpetual 
application  to  the  same  set  of  ideas.  It  is  eas^ 
to  guess  the  trade  of  an  artisan  by  his  knees,  his 
fingers,  or  his  shoulders :  and  there  are  few 
among  men  of  the  more  liberal  professions,  whose 
minds  do  not  carry  the  brand  of  their  calling,  or 
whose  conversation  does  not  auickly  discover  to 
what  class  of  the  community  they  belong. 

These  peculiarities  have  Seen  of  great  use,  in 
the  general  hostility  which  every  part  of  mankind 
exercises  against  the  rest,  to  fu'mish  insults  and 
<<orcasms.  Every  art  has  its  dialect,  uncouth 
and  ungrateful  to  all  whom  custom  has  not  rt- 
condled  to  ita  soanilt  and  which  tbareibra  ba« 
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comes  ridiculous  by  a  slight  misapplication,  or 
unnecessary  repetition. 

The  general  reproach  witii  which  ignorance 
revenges  the  superciliousness  of  learning,  is  that 
of  pedantry  j  a  censure  which  every  man  incurs, 
who  has  at  any  time  the  misfortune  to  talk  to 
those  who  cannot  understand  him,  and  by  which 
the  modest  and  timorous  are  sometimes  frighted 
from  the  display  of  their  acquisitions,  and  the  ex- 
ertion of  their  powers. 

The  name  ola  pedant  is  so  formidable  to  young 
men  when  they  first  sally  from  their  colleges, 
and  is  so  liberally  scattered  by  those  who  mean 
to  boast  their  elegance  of  education,  easiness  of 
manners,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  that  it 
seems  to  require  particular  consideration  ;  since, 
perhaps,  if  it  were  once  understood,  many  a  heart 
might  be  freed  from  painful  apprehensions,  and 
many  a  tongue  delivered  from  restraint. 

Pedantry  is  the  unseasonable  ostentation  of 
learning.  It  may  be  discovered  either  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject,  or  in  the  manner  of  treating 
it  He  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  pedantry,  who, 
when  ho  has  made  himself  master  of  some  ab- 
struse and  uncultivated  part  of  knowledge,  ob- 
trudes his  remarks  and  discoveries  upon  those 
whom  he  believes  unable  to  judge  of  his  profi- 
ciency, and  from  whom,  as  he  cannot  fear  con- 
tradiction, he  cannot  properly  expect  applause. 

To  this  error  the  student  is  sometimes  betrayed 
by  the  natural  recurrence  of  the  mind  to  its  com- 
mon employment,  by  the  pleasure  which  every 
man  receives  from  the  recollociion  of  pleasing 
images,  and  the  desire  of  dwelling  upon  topics 
on  which  he  knows  himself  able  to  speak  with 
justness.  But  because  we  arc  seldom  so  far  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  each  other,  as  to  search  out 
for  palliations,  this  failure  of  politeness  is  imputed 
always  to  vanity;  and  the  harmless  collegiate, 
who,  perhaps,  mtended  entertainment  and  in- 
struction, or  at  worst  only  spoke  without  suffi- 
cient reflection  upon  the  character  of  bis  hear- 
ers, is  censured  as  arrogant  or  overbearing,  and 
eager  to  extend  his  renown,  in  contempt  of  the 
convenience  of  society,  and  the  laws  ot  conver- 
sation. 

All  discourse  of  which  others  cannot  partake, 
is  not  only  an  irksome  usurpation  of  the  time  de- 
voted to  pleasure  and  entertainment,  but,  what 
never  fails  to  excite  very  keen  resentment,  an  in- 
solent assertion  of  superiority,  and  a  triumph 
over  less  enlightened  understandings.  The  pe- 
dant is,  therefore,  not  only  heard  with  weariness, 
but  malignity ;  and  those  who  conceive  them- 
selves insulted  by  his  knowledge,  never  fail  to 
tell  witii  acrimony  how  injudiciously  it  was  ex- 
erted. 

To  avoid  this  dangerous  imputation,  scholars 
sometimes  divest  themselves  with  too  much  haste 
of  their  academical  formality,  and,  in  their  endea- 
vours to  accommodate  their  notions  and  their 
style  to  common  conceptions,  talk  rather  of  any 
thing  than  of  that  which  they  understand,  and 
sink  into  insipidity  of  sentiment  and  meanness 
aider  argument  or  criticism  as  perpetually  inter- 
of  expression. 

There  prevails  among  men  of  letters  an  opinion, 
that  all  appearance  of  science  isparticularly  hate- 
ful to  women ;  and  that  therefore,  whoever  de- 
sires to  be  well  received  in  female  aosemblies. 
must  qualify  himself  by  a  total  rejection  of  all 
that  is  serious,  rational  or  important ;  must  oon- 


dicted ;  and  devote  all  bis  attention  to  trifles,  and 
all  his  eloquence  to  compliment. 

Students  often  form  their  notions  of  the  present 
generation  from  the  writings  of  the  past,  and  are 
very  early  informed  of  those  changes  which  the 
gradual  diffusion  of  knowledge,  or  the  sudden 
caprice  of  fashion,  produces  in  the  world.  What- 
ever might  bo  the  state  of  female  literature  in  the 
last  century,  there  is  now  no  longer  any  danger 
lest  the  scholar  should  want  an  adequate  audience 
at  the  tea-table ;  and  whoever  thinks  it  necessary 
to  regulate  his  conversation  by  antiquated  rulea, 
will  be  rather  despised  for  his  futility  than  cft- 
ressod  for  his  politeness. 

To  talk  intentionally  in  a  manner  above  the 
comprehension  of  those  whom  we  address,  is  nn- 
questionablo  pedantry ;  but  surely  complaisance, 
requires,  tiiM  no  man  should,  without  proof,  con- 
clude his  company  incapable  of  following  him  to 
the  highest  elevation  of  his  fancy,  or  the  utmoat 
extent  of  his  knowledge.  It  is  always  safer  to 
err  in  favour  of  others  than  of  ourselves,  and 
therefore  we  seldom  hazard  much  by  endeavoojv 
ing  to  excel. 

It  ought  at  least  to  be  the  care  of  leaminff, 
when  she  quits  her  exaltation,  to  descend  wiu 
dignity.  Nothing  is  more  despicable  than  the 
airiness  and  jocularity  of  a  man  bred  to  severe  sci- 
ence, and  solitary  meditation.  To  trifle  agreea- 
bly is  a  secret  which  schools  cannot  impart ;  that 
§ay  negligence  and  vivacious  levity,  which  charm 
own  resistance  wherever  they  appear,  are  never 
attainable  by  him  who,  having  spent  his  fint 
years  among  the  dust  of  libraries,  enters  late  into 
the  gay  world  with  an  unphant  attention  and 
established  habits. 

It  is  observed  in  the  panegyric  on  Fabriciua 
the  mechanist,  that,  though  forced  by  public  em» 
ploynients  into  mingled  conversation,  ho  never 
lost  the  modesty  and  seriousness  of  the  convent,, 
nor  drew  ridicule  upon  himself  by  aflected  imita- 
tion of  fashionable  life.  To  the  same  praise 
every  man  devoted  to  learning  ought  to  aspire. 
If  he  attempts  the  softer  arts  ofpleasing,  and  en- 
deavours to  learn  the  grateful  bow  and  the  fa- 
miliar embrace,  the  insinuating  accent  and  the 
general  smile,  he  will  lose  the  respect  due  to  the 
character  of  learning,  without  arriving  at  the  en* 
vied  honour  of  doing  nothing  with  elegance  and 
facility. 

Theophrastus  was  discovered  not  to  be  a  na- 
tive of  Athens,  by  so  strict  an  adherence  to  the 
Attic  dialect,  as  showed  that  he  had  learned  it 
not  by  custom,  but  by  rule.  A  man  not  early 
formedto  habitual  elegance,  betrays  in  like  man- 
ner the  effects  of  his  education^  by  an  unneces* 
sary  anxiety  of  behaviour.  It  is  as  possible  to 
become  pedantic  by  fear  of  pedantry,  as  to  be 
troublesome  by  ill-timcd  civility.  There  is  no 
kind  of  impertinence  more  justly  censurable, 
than  his  who  is  always  labouring  to  level  thougfata 
to  intellects  higher  than  his  own;  who  apolo- 
gizes for  every  word  which  his  own  narrowness 
of  converse  incluies  him  to  think  unusual ;  keepe 
the  exuberance  of  his  faculties  under  visible  re- 
straint; is  solicitous  to  anticipate  inquiries  by 
needless  explanations ;  and  endeavours  to  shade 
his  own  abilities,  lest  weak  eyes  should  be  dair 
zled  with  their  lustre. 
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F^nmrn  kitbtt  in  contu ;  longefmge ;  dummodo  rinm 
£tcmUmt  nH,  imii  hie  cutquam  parcel  awtico.         hoa 

Yonder  he  drivet — avoid  that  furioua  beast : 

If  he  raay  have  his  jeat,  he  uever  cure* 

At  who*e  expeiue ;  oor  friend  nor  patron  ipares. 

FAAiVCIS. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
The  lawa  of  social  benevolence  require,  that 
every  man  should  endeavour  to  assist  others  by 
his  experience.  He  that  has  at  last  escaped  into 
port  from  the  fluctuations  of  chance,  and  the 
gusts  of  opposition,  ought  to  make  some  im- 
provements m  the  chart  of  life,  by  marking  the 
rocks  on  vihich  ho  has  been  dashed,  and  the 
shallows  where  he  has  been  stranded. 

The  error  into  which  I  was  betrayed,  when 
custom  first  gave  me  up  to  my  own  direction, 
is  very  frequently  incident  to  the  quick,  the 
sprightly,  the  fearless,  and  the  gay ;  to  all  whose 
Rrdour  hurries  them  into  precipitate  execution  of 
their  designs,  and  imprudent  acclaration  of  their 
opinions ;  who  seldom  count  the  coat  of  plea- 
sure, or  examine  the  distant  consequences  of 
mny  practice  that  flatters  them  with  immediate 
gratincation. 

I  came  forth  into  the  crowded  world  w  ith  the 
usual  juvenile  ambition,  and  desired  nothing  be- 
Tond  the  title  of  a  wit.  Money  I  considered  as 
below  my  care  ;  for  I  saw  such  multitudes  grow 
rich  without  understanding,  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear to  look  on  wealth  as  an  acnuisition  easy  to 
industry  directed  by  genius,  and  therefore  threw  it 
aside  as  a  secondary  convenience,  to  be  procured 
when  my  principal  wish  should  be  satisfied,  and 
my  claim  to  intellectual  excellence  universally 
acknowledged. 

With  this  view  I  regulated  my  behaviour  in 
public,  and  exercised  my  meditations  in  solitude. 
My  life  was  divided  between  the  care  of  provid- 
ing topics  for  the  entertainment  of  my  company, 
and  that  of  collecting  company  worthy  to  be  en- 
tertained j  for  I  soon  found,  that  wit,  like  every 
other  power,  has  its  boundaries ;  that  its  success 
depends  upon  the  aptitude  of  others  to  receive 
impressions ;  and  that  as  some  bodies,  indisso- 
luble by  heat,  can  set  the  furnace  and  crucible  at 
defiance,  there  are  minds  upon  which  the  rays  of 
fancy  may  be  pointed  without  eflTect,  and  which 
no  fire  of  sentiment  can  agitate  or  exalt 

It  was,  however,  not  long,  before  I  fitted  my- 
self witli  a  set  of  companions  who  knew  how  to 
laugh,  and  to  whom  no  other  recommendation 
was  necessary  than  the  power  of  striking  out  a 
jest.  Among  those  I  fixed  my  residence,  and 
for  a  time  enjoyed  the  felicity  of  disturbing  the 
neighbours  every  night  with  the  obstreperous  ap- 
plause which  my  sallies  forced  from  the  audience. 
The  reputation  of  our  club  every  day  increased, 
and  as  my  flights  and  remarks  were  circulated 
by  my  admirers,  everyday  brought  new  solicita- 
tions for  admission  into  our  society. 

To  support  this  perpetual  fund  of  merriment, 
I  frequented  every  place  of  concourse,  cultivated 
the  acquaintance  of  all  the  fashionable  race,  and 
passed  the  day  in  a  continual  succession  of  visits, 
in  which  I  collected  a  treasure  of  pleasantry  for 
the  expenses  of  the  evening.  Whatever  error  of 
conduct  I  could  discover,  whatever  pecnliarit_>  of 
manner  I  could  observe,  whatever  weakness  was 


(No.  174. 

betrayed  by  confidence,  whatc%'er  lapse  was  si^ 
fcred  by  neglect,  all  was  drawn  together  for  tbe 
diversion  of  my  wild  companions,  who  w  hrn  they 
had  been  taught  the  art  of  ridicule,  nev*.  r  failed 
to  signalize  tliemselves  by  a  zealous  imitation, 
and  filled  the  town  on  the  ensuing  day  with  scan- 
dal and  vexation,  with  merriment  and  shame. 

I  can  scarcely  believe,  when  I  recollrct  my 
own  practice,  that  I  could  have  been  so  far  do- 
luded  with  pf  tt y  praise,  as  to  divulge  the  secrets 
of  trust,  and  to  expose  tlic  levities  of  frankness; 
to  waylay  the  walks  of  the  cautious,  and  surprise 
the  security  of  the  thoughtless.  Yet  it  is  certain, 
that  for  many  years  I  heard  nothing  but  with  de- 
sign to  tell  it,  and  saw  nothing  witli  any  other 
curiosity  than  after  some  failure  that  might  fur- 
nish out  a  jest. 

My  heart,  indeed,  acquits  me  of  deliberate  ma- 
licnity,  or  interested  insidiousness.  I  had  no 
other  purpose  than  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of 
laughter  by  communication,  nor  ever  rai.^ed  any 
pecuniar)'  advantage  from  the  calamities  of 
others.  I  led  weakness  and  negligence  into  dit 
ficulties,  only  that  I  might  divert  myself  with 
their  perplexitips  and  di:4tre£8es;  and  violated 
ever)'  law  of  friendship,  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  of  gaining  the  reputation  of  smartness  and 
waggery. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  charge  myself 
with  any  crimes  of  the  atrocious  or  destructive 
kind.  I  never  betrayed  an  heir  to  ganuster?,  or 
a  girl  to  debauchees;  never  intercepted  the  kind- 
ness of  a  patron,  or  sported  away  the  reputation 
of  innocence.  My  delight  was  only  in  petty  mis- 
chief and  momentary  vexations,  and  my  acute- 
iiess  was  employed  not  upon  fraud  and  oppres- 
sion, which  It  had  been  meritorious  to  aetect, 
but  upon  harmless  ignorance  or  absurdity,  pre- 
judice or  mistake. 

This  inquiry  I  pursued  with  so  much  diligence 
and  sagacity,  that  I  was  able  to  relate,  of  every 
man  whom  I  knew,  some  blunder  or  miscar- 
riage: to  betray  the  moyt  circumspect  of  my 
friends  into  follies,  by  a  judicious  flattery  of  his 
predominant  passion ;  or  expose  him  to  con- 
tempt, by  placing  him  in  circumstances  which 
put  his  prejudices  into  action,  brought  to  view 
his  natural  defects,  or  drew  the  attention  of  the 
company  on  his  aiis  of  aflt  ctation. 

The  power  had  hren  possrs-sed  in  vain  if  it 
had  never  been  exerted ;  and  it  was  not  my  cus- 
tom to  let  any  arts  of  jocularity  remain  unem- 
ployed. My  impatience  of  appfause  brought  me 
always  early  to  the  place  of  entertainment;  and 
I  selilom  failed  to  lay  a  scheme  with  tlie  small 
knot  that  first  gathered  round  me,  by  which 
some  of  those  whom  we  exp'oted  might  be  made 
subservient  to  our  sport.  Every  man  has  some 
favourite  topic  of  conversation,' on  which,  by  a 
feigned  seriousness  of  attention,  he  may  be  drawn 
to  expatiate  without  end.  Every  man  has  some 
habitual  contortion  of  body,  or  established  mode 
of  expression,  which  never  fails  to  raise  mirth  if 
it  be  pointed  out  to  notice.  Bv  ])rcmonitions  of 
these  particularities  I  secured  our  pleasantry. 
Our  companion  entered  with  his  usual  gayety, 
and  began  to  partake  of  our  noisy  cheerfiilness. 


when  the  conversation  was  imperceptibly  di- 
verted to  a  subject  which  presse<l  upon  his  tender 
part,  and  extorted  the  expected  shrug,  the  cus- 


tomary exclamation,  or  the  predicted  remark. 
A  general  clamour  of  joy  then  burst  from  all 
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that  wcro  admitted  to  the  stratagem.  Our  mirth 
was  olion  increased  by  the  triumph  of  him  that 
occasioned  it;  for,  as  wc  do  not  hastily  form 
conclu8ion3  against  ourselves,  seldom  any  one 
suspected  that  he  had  exhilarated  us  otlierwisc 
than  by  his  wit. 

You  will  hear,  I  believe,  with  very  little  sur- 
prise that  by  this  conduct  1  had  in  a  short  time 
united  manlcind  against  me,  and  that  every 
tongue  was  diligent  in  prevention  or  revenge,  l 
Boon  perceived  mysclt  rc^rded  with  malevo- 
lence or  distnist,  but  wondered  what  had  hccn 
discovered  in  mo  either  terrible  or  hateful.  I 
had  invaded  no  man's  property  ;  1  had  rivalled 
no  man's  claims  ;  nor  had  ever  engaged  in  any 
of  those  attemjjts  which  provoke  tlie  jealousy  of 
ambition,  ur  the  rage  of  taction.  I  had  lived  but 
to  laugh,  and  make  others  laugh  ;  and  believed 
that  1  was  loved  by  all  who  caressed,  and  fa- 
voured by  ail  who  appluiidi^d  me.  I  never 
imagined  that  he  who,  in  the  mirth  of  a  nocturnal 
revel,  concurred  in  ridiculing  liis  friend,  would 
consider  in  a  cooler  hour,  tliat  the  same  trick 
might  be  played  against  himself;  or  that,  even 
where  there  is  no  sense  of  danger,  the  natural 

Eiride  of  human  nature  rises  agaill^t  him,  who, 
y  jgeneral  censures,  lays  claim  to  general  supe- 
riority. 

I  was  convinced,  by  a  total  desertion,  of  the 
impropriety  of  my  conduct ;  f?very  man  avoided, 
and  cautioned  others  to  avoid  me.  Wherever  I 
came,  I  found  silence  and  dejection,  coldness 
and  terror.  2io  one  would  venture  to  speak,  lest 
he  should  lay  himself  open  to  unfavourable  re- 
presentations ;  the  company,  however  numerous 
dropped  off  at  my  entrance,  upon  various  pre- 
tences ;  and,  if  I  retired  to  avoid  the  shame  of 
being  left,  1  heard  confidence  and  mirth  revive 
at  my  departure. 

If  those  wliom  I  had  thus  oflended  could  have 
contented  themselves  with  repaying  one  insult 
for  another,  and  kept  up  the  war  only  by  a  reci- 
procation of  sarcasms,  they  might  have  perliaps 
vexed,  but  would  never  much  have  hurt  me ;  for 
no  man  heartily  hates  him  at  whom  he  can 
laugh.  But  these  wounds  which  they  give  me 
as  they  fly,  are  without  cure  ;  this  alann  which 
they  spread  by  their  solicitude  to  escape  me,  ex- 
cludes me  from  all  friendship  and  from  all  plea- 
sure. I  am  condemned  to  pass  a  long  interval 
of  my  life  in  solitude,  as  a  man  suspected  of  in- 
fection is  refused  admission  into  cities  ;  and  must 
linger  in  obscurity,  till  my  conduct  shall  con- 
vince the  world,  tfiat  I  may  be  approached  with- 
out hazard.  I  am,  Ace. 

DiCACULUS. 


No.  175.]      Tuesday,  Nov.  19,  1751. 

Rari  quippe  front,  nwnero  oixtunt  tmtidem  quot 
ThebantM  porUt^  vel  divitia  ostim  Niti.  jvr. 

Good  men  are  acarce,  the  ju>t  are  thinly  •own ; 
They  thrive  but  ill,  nor  can  they  last  when  fn^nm, 
And  «hoald  we  count  them,  and  our  atore  compile. 
Yet  Thebes  more  fates  could  show,  more  mouths  the  Nile. 

CKEECH. 

None  of  the  axioma  of  wisdom  which  recom- 
mend the  ancient  sages  to  veneration,  seems  to 
have  required  less  extent  of  knowledge  or  per- 
spicacity of  penetration,  than  the  remark  of  tfias, 
that  ti  wkhnt  mm,  the  nugorUn  m  wkkei. 
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The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  dis- 
covcrabh;  tliat  nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell 
can  exclude  it  from  notice.  The  knowledge  ot 
crimes  intrudes  uncalK'd  and  undesired.  They 
whom  their  abstraction  from  common  occur- 
rences hinders  from  seeing  iniquity,  will  quickly 
have  their  attention  awakened  by  feeling  iL 
Even  he  who  ventures  not  into  the  world,  may 
learn  its  corruption  in  his  closet.  For  what  aro 
treatises  of  morality,  but  persuasives  to  the  prac- 
tice of  duties,  lor  which  no  arguments  would  bo 
necessar}',  but  that  we  are  continually  tempted 
to  violate  or  neglect  them  7  What  are  all  tho 
records  of  history,  but  narratives  of  successive 
villanies,  of  treasons  and  usurpations,  massacres, 
and  wars  ? 

But,  perhaps,  the  excellence  of  aphorisms  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  tlie  expression  of  some  rare 
or  abstruse  sentiment,  as  m  the  comprehension 
of  some  obvious  and  useful  trutli  in  a  few  words. 
We  frequc»nlly  fall  into  error  and  folly,  not  be- 
cause the  true  principles  of  action  arc  not  known, 
but  becau*«e  for  a  time  they  are  not  remembered ; 
and  he  may  therefore  be  justly  numbered  among 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  who  contracts  the 
great  niles  of  life  into  short  sentences,  that  may 
be  easily  impressed  on  the  memory,  and  taught 
by  frequent  lecollectiun  to  recur  habitually  to  the 
mind. 

However  those  who  have  passed  through  half 
the  life  of  man,  may  now  wonder  that  any  should 
require  to  be  cautioned  against  corruption,  they 
will  iind,  that  they  have  themselves  purchased 
their  conviction  by  many  disappointments  and 
vexations  which  an  earlier  knowledge  would 
have  spared  them ;  and  may  see  on  every  side 
some  entangling  themselves  in  perplciuties,  and 
some  sinking  into  ruin,  by  ignorance  or  neglect 
of  the  maxim  of  Bias. 

Ever^'  day  sends  out,  in  quest  of  pleasure  and 
distinctmn,  some  heir  fondled  in  ignorance,  and 
flattered  into  pride.  He  comes  forth  with  all  the 
confidence  of  a  spirit  unacquainted  with  supe- 
riors, and  all  the  benevolence  of  a  mind  not  yet 
irritated  by  opposition,  alarmed  by  fraud,  or  em- 
bittered by  cruelty.  He  loves  all,  because  he 
imagines  himself  the  universal  favourite.  Every 
exchange  of  salutation  produces  new  acquaint- 
ance, and  every  acquaintance  kindles  into 
friendship. 

Every  season  brings  a  new  flight  of  beauties 
into  tiio  world,  who  liavo  hitherto  heard  only  of 
their  own  charms,  and  imagine  that  tho  heait 
feels  no  passion  but  that  of  love.  They  are  seen 
surrounned  by  admirers  whom  they  credit,  be- 
cause they  tell  them  only  what  is  heard  with  do- 
light.  Whoever  gazes  upon  them  is  a  lover; 
and  whoever  forces  a  sigh,  is  pining  in  despair. 

He  surely  is  a  useiul  monitor,  who  inculcates 
to  these  thoughtless  strangers,  that  the  majority 
are  wicked;  who  informs  them,  that  the  train 
which  wealth  and  beauty  draw  after  them  is 
lured  only  by  the  scent  of  prey ;  and  that,  per- 
haps, among  all  those  who  crowd  about  them 
with  professions  and  flatteries,  there  is  not  one 
who  does  not  hope  for  some  opportunity  to  de- 
vour or  betray  them,  to  glut  himself  by  their 
destmction,  or  to  share  their  spoils  with  a 
stronger  savage. 

Virtue,  presented  singly  to  the  imagination  oi 
the  reason,  is  so  well  recommended  by  its  own 
graoesiaDd  M  •tronglyMippoiUd  by  ugiiiiifii1% 
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that  a  good  man  wonders  how  any  ran  Iws  bad ; 
and  they  who  are  ignorant  of  the  force  of  pas&ioi 
and  interest,  who  never  observed  the  ails  of 
seduction,  the  contagion  of  example,  the  grarlual 
descent  from  one  chn)e  to  another,  or  the  insen* 
sible  depravation  of  tlie  princriples  by  loose  con- 
versation, naturally  expect  to  find  integrity  in 
every  bosom,  and  veracity  on  ever}'  tongue. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  not  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  lived  longer,  of  wrongs  and  falsehoods, 
of  violence  and  circumvention  ;  but  such  narra- 
tives are  commonly  regarded  by  the  young,  the 
heady,  and  tl)e  confident,  as  nothing  more  than 
the  murmurs  of  peevishness,  or  the  dreams  of 
dotage ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  documents 
of  hoanr  wisdom,  we  conunonly  plunge  into  the 
world  fearless  and  credulous  without  any  fore- 
sight of  danger,  or  apprehension  of  deceit.' 

I  have  remarked,  in  a  former  paper,  that  cre- 
dulity is  the  common  failing  of  unexperienced 
virtue ;  and  that  he  who  is  spontaneously  sus- 
picious, may  be  justly  charged  with  radical  cor- 
ruption ;  for,  if  he  has  not  known  the  prevalence 
of  dishonesty  by  information,  nor  had  time  to 
obserre  it  with  his  own  eyes,  whence  can  he  take 
his  measures  of  judgment  but  from  him!«clf  7 

They  who  best  deserve  to  escape  the  snares  of 
artifice,  are  most  likely  to  be  entanfvled.  He  that 
endeavours  to  live  for  the  good  ot  others,  must 
always  be  exposed  to  the  arts  of  them  who  live 
only  for  themselves,  unless  he  is  taught  by  timely 
precepts  the  caution  required  in  common  trans- 
actions, and  shown'  at  a  distance  the  pitfalls  of 
treachery. 

To  youth,  therefore,  it  should  be  carefully  in- 
culcated, that,  to  enter  the  road  of  life  without 
caution  or  resen'e,  in  expectation  of  general 
fidelity  and  justice,  is  to  launch  on  the  wide 
ocean  without  the  in^itrunients  of  steerage,  and 
to  hope  that  every  wind  will  be  prosperous,  and 
that  every  coast  will  afford  a  harbour. 

To  enumerate  the  various  motives  to  deceit 
and  iniury,  would  be  to  count  all  the  desires  tliat 
prevail  among  the  sons  of  men ;  since  there  is 
no  ambition  however  petty,  no  wish  however 
absurd,  that  by  indulgence  will  not  be  enabled  to 
overpower  the  influence  of  virtue.  Many  there 
are,  who  openly  and  almost  professedly  regulate 
all  their  conduct  by  their  love  of  money  ;  who 
nave  no  other  reason  for  action  or  forbearance, 
for  compliance  or  refusal,  tlian  that  they  hope  to 
gain  more  bv  one  than  by  the  other.  These 
are  indeed  the  meanest  and  cruellest  of  human 
beings,  a  race  with  whom,  as  with  some  pesti- 
ferous animals,  the  whole  creation  seems  to  be 
at  war ;  but  who,  however  detested  or  scorned, 
long  continue  to  add  heap  to  heap,  and,  when 
they  have  reduced  one  to  beggary,  are  still  per- 
mitted to  fasten  on  another. 

Others,  yet  less  rationally  wicked,  pass  their 
lives  in  mischief,  because  they  cannot  bear  the 
sight  of  success,  and  mark  out  ever>'  man  for 
hatred,  whose  lame  or  fortune  they  believe  in- 
creasing. 

Many,  who  have  not  advanced  to  these  de- 
srees  of  guilt,  are  yet  wholly  unqualified  for 
niendship,  and  unabfe  to  maintain  any  constant 
or  regular  course  of  kindness.  Happiness  may 
be  destroyed  not  only  by  union  witn  the  man 
who  is  apparently  the  slave  of  interest,  but  with 
him  whom  a  wil^  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  per- 
Mverance,  in  whatsrer  ctuM,  difposei  to  puraue 


every  injury  with  tniwraricd  hud  fv-qtetual  re- 
sentment ;  witli  him  whose  vanity  inclines  hin» 
to  consider  every  man  as*  a  rival  in  every  preten- 
sion; with  him  whose  airy  negligen<.e' puts  bis 
friend's  alriurH  or  w^cretsiii  continij.il  hazard,  and 
Mho  thinktj  his  Ibr^ctriiliio.sa  of  others  excused 
by  his  inattention  to  Iwrnseif ;  and  with  hint 
whose  incon.stancy  ranees  witliout  Jiriv  settled 
rule  of  dioice  through  varirtics  of  friend --hip,  and 
who  adojrts  and  dismisses  favourites  by  the  sud- 
den iinpiih:e  c4' caprice. 

Thus  numerous  are  the  dangers  to  which  the 
converse  of  mankind  exposes  ui«,  aixl  which  can 
be  avoided  only  by  pnident  distrust.  He  there- 
fore that,  reniemhorinfrthis  salutary  maxim  learns 
early  to  withliold  his  fondness  from  lair  appear- 
ances, will  have  reason  to  pay  some  lu)nour8  to 
Bias  of  Priene,  who  enabled  Yiim  to  become  wise 
without  the  cost  of  experience. 


Xo.  176.]      Saturday,  Nov.  23,  1751 

yaso  siupendere  adunco.  huiu 

Oi  me  you  turn  the  note. 

Thebe  are  many  vexatious  accidents  and  un- 
easy situations  which  raise  little  compassion  for 
the  sufferer,  and  which  no  man  but  those  whora 
they  immediately  distress  can  regard  with  seri- 
ousness. Petty  mischiefs,  that  have  no  influenee 
on  futurity,  nor  extend  their  effects  to  the  rest  of 
life,  are  always  seen  with  a  kind  of  malicious 
pleasure.  A  mistake  or  rmburrassmeut,  uhich 
tor  the  present  moment  fills  tlie  fac-e  with  Mushes, 
and  the  mind  with  confusion,  will  have  no  other 
effect  upon  those  who  observe  it,  than  that  of 
convulsmgthem  with  irrf sistihle  laughter.  Some 
circumstances  of  misery  are  so  powerfully  ridicu- 
lous, that  neither  kindness  nor  duty  can  with- 
stand them ;  they  bear  down  love,  interest,  and 
reverence,  and  force  the  friend,  the  dependent, 
or  the  child,  to  give  way  to  instantaneous  mo- 
tions of  merriment. 

Among  the  principal  of  comic  calamities  may 
ho  reckoned  the  pain  which  an  author,  not  yet 
hardened  into  insensibility,  feels  at  llieonsetofa 
furious  critic,  whose  age*  rank,  or  fortune,  gives 
him  confidence  to  speak  w  ithout  reserve ;  who 
heaps  one  objection  upon  another,  and  olitnidcs 
his  remarks,  and  enforces  his  corrections,  without 
tenderness  or  awe. 

The  author,  full  of  the  importance  of  his  work, 
and  anxious  for  the  justification  of  every  sylla- 
ble, starts  and  kindles  at  the  slight<'st  attack  | 
llie  critic,  eager  to  establish  his  supeiiority,  tri- 
umphing in  every  discovery  of  tailure,  and'zeal 
ous  to  impress  tlie  cogency  of  his  arguments 
pursues  hnn  from  line  to  line  without  cessation 
or  remorse.  The  critic,  who  hazards  litth*,  pro- 
ceeds with  vehemence,  impetuosity,  and  fearlesi- 
ness;  the  author,  whose  quiet  and  fame,  and 
life  and  immortality,  are  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, tries  every  art  of  subterfuge  and  defence ; 
maintains  modestly  what  he  resolves  never  to 
yield,  and  yields  unwillingly  what  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  critic's  purpose  is  to  conquer, 
the  author  only  hopes  to  escape ;  the  critic  there- 
fore knits  his  brow,  and  raises  his  voice,  and  re- 
joices whenever  he  perceives  any  tokens  of  pain 
excited  by  the  prewura  of  his  usertionB,  or  the 
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point  of  liis  RaTcasms,  The  author,  whose  en- 
deavour is  utoiic(;  to  iiiollity  and  elude  his  perse- 
cutor, composes  his  features  and  softens  his  ac- 
cent, breaks  tlic  force  of  assault  by  retreat,  and 
ratlier  ste|)s  aside  tiian  tlies  or  advances. 

As  it  very  seldom  liappoas  that  the  rage  of  ex- 
temporary criticisiuiuHicts  fatal  or  lasting  wounds, 
I  know  not  that  the  laws  of  heuevoleuce  entitle 
this  dii^Lrcss  to  much  syinpatliy.  Tlie  diversion 
of  hailiiig  an  author  has  Uie  sanction  of  all  ages 
and  nations,  and  ilis  more  lawful  than  tlie  sport 
of  teasing  other  animals,  because,  for  the  most 
part,  he  comes  voluntarily  to  the  slake^  furnish- 
ed, as  he  imagines,  by  the  patron  powers  of  lite- 
rature, witli  resistlrss  weapons  and  impenetra- 
ble armour,  with  the  mail  of  the  boar  of  Eyr- 
inautlt,  aiid  the  paws  of  tlie  lion  of  JSemeu. 

But  the  works  of  geniujt  are  somstimes  pro- 
duced by  other  motives  tiuin  vanity ;  and  he 
whom  necessity  or  duty  enforces  to  write,  is  not 
always  so  well  satisfied  with  himself,  as  not  to  be 
discouraged  by  censorious  imimdence.  It  may 
therefore  be  necessary  to  consider  how  they 
whom  publication  lays  open  to  the  insults  of 
such  us  their  obscurity  secures  against  reprisals, 
may  extricate  themselves  from  unexpected  eo- 
couniers. 

Vida,  a  man  of  considerable  skill  in  the  poli- 
tics of  hteruture,  directs  his  pupil  wholly  to  aban- 
don his  defence,  and,  even  when  he  can  irrefra- 
gably  rt:fute  all  objections,  to  sufler  tamely  the 
cjculfations  of  his  antagonist. 

This  rule  may  perhaps  be  just,  when  advice  is 
asked,  and  severity  solicited,  because  no  man 
tells  his  opinion  so  freely  as  when  he  imagines 
it  reciav(ul  with  im[)licit  veneration;  and  critics 
ought  never  to  be  rx)nsultcd,  but  while  errors 
may  yet  be  rectified  or  insipidity  suppressed. 
But  when  the  book  has  once  been  dismissed  into 
the  world,  ami  can  be  no  more  retouched,  I  know 
not  whether  a  very  difierent  conduct  siiould  not 
be  prebcribed,  and  whether  firmness  and  spirit 
may  noi  souietinies  be  of  use  to  overpower  arro- 
gance and  repel  brutahly.  Softness,  diihdence, 
uad  moderation  will  often  be  mistaken  for  imbcci- 
litj  and  d<*i(:ction ;  they  lure  cowardice  to  the 
attack  by  Uie  hopes  of  easy  victor)*,  and  it  will 
soon  bc'found  that  he  whom  every  man  tiiinks 
he  can  conquer,  *<hall  never  be  at  peace. 

The  animadversions  of  critics  are  commonly 
such  as  may  easily  provoke  the  sedatest  writer 
to  some  quickness  of  resentment  and  asperity  of 
reply.  A  nmn  who  by  long  consideration  has 
familiarized  a  subject  to  his  own  mind,  carefully 
eurveyed  the  series  of  his  thoughts,  and  planned 
all  the  parts  of  his  composition  into  a  regular 
dependancc  on  each  other,  will  often  start  at  the 
sinistrous  interpretations  or  absurd  remarks  of 
h<iste  and  ignorance,  and  wonder  by  what  infa- 
tuation they  have  been  led  away  from  tlie  obvi- 
ous sense,  and  upon  what  peculiar  principles  of 
judgment  they  decide  against  him. 

The  eye  of'the  iiitellt«t,  like  that  of  the  body, 
is  not  equally  perfect  in  all,  nor  equall}r  adapted 
in  any  to  all  objects  ;  the  end  of  criticism  is  to 
supply  it^  detects ;  rules  are  the  instruments  of 
mental  vision,  which  may  indeed  assist  our  facul- 
ties wiien  properly  used,  but  produce  confusion 
and  ol)?curity  by  unskilful  application. 

Some  seem  always  to  read  with  the  microscope 
of  criticism,  and  employ  their  whole  attention 
vpoa  minute  elegance,  or  faults  scarcely  visible 
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to  coramnn  observation.  The  dissonance  of  a 
syllable,  tlie  recurrence  of  tlie  same  sound,  the 
repetition  of  a  particle,  the  smallest  deviation 
from  propriety,  the  slightest  defect  in  construction 
or  arrangement,  swell  before  their  eyes  into  cnoi^ 
mitics.  As  they  discern  with  great  exactness, 
they  comprehend  hut  a  narrow  compass,  and 
know  nothing  of  the  justness  of  the  design,  the 
general  spirit  of  the  performance,  the  artiHce  of 
connexion,  or  the  harmony  of  the  parts ;  they 
never  conceive  how  small  a  proportion  that  which 
they  arc  busy  in  contemplating  bears  to  the 
whole,  or  how  the  petty  inaccuracies  with  which 
they  are  olfended,  are  absorbed  and  lost  in  ge» 
neral  excellence. 

Others  are  furnished  by  criticism  with  a  tele- 
scope. They  see  with  great  clearness  whatever 
is  too. remote  to  be  discovered  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, but  are  totally  blind  to  all  that  lies  immedi- 
ately before  them.  They  discover  in  every  pas- 
sage some  secret  meaning,  some  remote  allusion, 
some  artful  allegon',  or  some  occult  imitation, 
which  no  other  readier  ever  suspected  ;  but  they 
have  no  perception  of  the  cogency  of  arguments, 
the  force  of  pathetic  sentiments,  the  various  co- 
lours of  diction,  or  the  flowery  embellishments 
of  fancy ;  of  all  that  engages  the  attention  of 
others  they  are  totally  insensible,  while  they  pry 
into  worids  of  conjecture,  and  amuse  themselves 
with  phantoms  in  the  clouds. 

In  criticism,  as  in  every  other  art,  we  fail  some- 
times by  our  weakness,  but  more  frequently  by 
our  fault  We  are  sometimes  bewildered  by  ig- 
norance, and  sometimes  by  prejudice ;  but  we 
seldom  deviate  far  from  the  right,  but  when  we 
deliver  ourselves  up  to  the  direction  of  vanity. 


No.  177.]     Tuesday,  Nov.  26,  1751. 

Turpt  €»t  di^ciUa  hahtre  nvgaa.  makt. 

ThoM  thio§rs  which  now  cenm  frivoloiu  and  difht. 
Will  b«  of  veriouB coiitequuace  to  >x>u. 
When  they  have  made  you  oace  ridiculous. 

KOSCOMMOH. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER, 

Sia, 
When  I  was,  at  the  usual  time,  about  to  enter 
upon  the  profession  to  which  my  friends  had  des- 
tined me,  being  summoned,  by  the  death  of  my 
father,  into  the  country,  I  found  myself  master 
of  an  unexpected  sum  of  money,  and  of  an  estate, 
which,  though  notlar^,  was,  in  my  opinion,  suf- 
flciont  to  support  me  in  a  condition  far  preferable 
to  the  fatigue,  dependance,  and  uncertainty  of 
any  gainful  occupation.  1  therefore  resolved  to 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  wholly  to  curiosity,  and 
without  any  confinement  of  my  excursions,  or 
termination  of  my  views,  to  wander  over  the 
boundless  regions  of  general  knowledge. 

This  scheme  of  life  seemed  pregnant  with  in- 
exhaustible variety,  and  therefore  I  could  not  for- 
bear to  congratulate  myself  upon  the  wisdom  of 
my  choice.  I  furnished  a  large  room  with  all 
conveniences  for  study ;  collected  books  of  every 
kind;  quitted  every  science  at  the  first  perception 
of  disgust ;  returned  to  it  again  as  soon  as  my 
former  ardour  happened  to  revive;  and  having 
no  rival  to  depress  me  by  comparison,  nor  any 
critic  to  alarm  me  with  objections,  I  spent  day 
ailer  day  ia  profound  tranquillity,  with  only  lo 
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much  coroplaisance  in  my  own  improvements,  as 
served  to  excite  and  animate  my  application. 

Thus  I  hved  fur  some  years  with  complete  ac- 
quiescence in  my  own  plan  of  conduct,  rising 
early  to  read,  and  dividing  the  latter  part  of  the 
day  between  economy,  exercise,  and  reHection, 
But  in  time  I  began  to  tind  my  mind  contracted 
and  stiffened  by  solitude.  My  ease  and  clcjzance 
were  sensibly  impaired  ;  I  was  no  longer  able  to 
accommodate  myself  with  readiness  to  tlie  acci- 
dental current  of  conversation ;  my  notions  ffrew 
particular  and  paradoxical,  and  my  phraseology 
formal  and  unfashionable ;  1  spoke,  un  common 
occasions,  the  language  of  books.  My  quick- 
ness  of  apprehen»ion,  and  celerity  of  reply,  had 
entirely  deserted  me ;  when  1  delivered  my  opinion^ 
or  detailed  my  knowledge,  I  was  bewildered  by 
an  unseasonable  interrogatory,  disconcerted  by 
any  sUght  opposition,  and  overwhelmed  and 
lost  in  dejection,  when  the  smallest  advantage 
was  gained  against  me  in  dispute.  I  became  de- 
cisive and  dogmatical,  impatient  of  contradic- 
tion, perpetually  jealous  of  my  character,  inso- 
lent to  such  as  acknowledged  my  superiority,  and 
sullen  and  malignant  to  all  who  refused  to  re- 
ceive my  dictates. 

This  I  soon  discovered  to  be  one  of  those  in- 
tellectual diseases  which  a  wise  man  should 
make  haste  to  cure.  1  therefore  resolved  for  a 
time  to  shut  my  books,  and  learn  again  the  art 
of  conversation ;  to  defecate  and  clear  my  mind 
by  brisker  motions  and  stronger  impulses ;  and  to 
unhe  myself  once  more  to  Uie  living  generation. 

For  this  puq>ose  I  hasted  to  London,  and 
entreated  one  of  my  academical  acciuaintanccs 
lo  introduce  me  into  some  of  the  httle  societies 
of  literature  which  are  formed  in  taverns  and  cof- 
fee-houses, lie  was  phrased  with  an  opportunity 
of  showing  me  to  his  friend**,  and  soon  obtained 
me  admission  among  a  select  company  of  curi- 
ous men,  who  met  once  a  week  to  exhilarate 
their  studies  and  compare  their  acquisitions. 

The  eldest  and  most  venerable  of  this  society 
was  Hirsutus,  who,  afler  the  first  civilities  of 
my  reception,  found  means  to  introduce  tlie  men- 
tion of  his  favourite  studies,  by  a  severe  censure 
of  those  who  want  the  due  regard  for  their  native 
country.  He  informed  me  that  he  had  early 
withdrawn  his  attention  from  foreign  tntles,  and 
that,  since  he  began  to  addict  his  mind  to  serious 
and  manlv  studies,  lie  had  very  carefully  amass- 
ed all  the  English  books  that  were  printed  in  the 
black  character.  This  search  he  had  pursued  so 
diligentlv,  that  he  was  able  to  show  the  deficien- 
cies of  the  best  catalogues.  He  had  long  since 
completed  his  Caxton,  had  three  sheets  of  Tre- 
vcris  unknown  to  the  antiquaries,  and  wanted  to 
a  perfect  Pynson  but  two  volume?,  of  which  one 
was  promised  him  as  a  legacy  by  its  present  pos- 
sessor, and  the  other  he  was  resolved  to  buy  at 
"Whatever  price,  when  Gluisquilius's  Hbrary  should 
be  sold.  liirsutus  had  no  other  reason  for  the 
valuing  or  slighting  a  book,  than  that  it  was 
printed  in  tlie  Roman  or  the  Gothic  letter,  nor 
any  ideas  but  such  as  his  favourite  vohimes  had 
supplied ;  when  he  wa<«  perious,  he  expatiated 
on  the  narratives  of  Johan  de  Treviita,  and, 
when  he  was  merry,  reealed  us  with  a  quotation 
fh)m  the  Shippe  of' Poles. 

While  I  was  listening  to  this  hoary  student, 
Ferratus  entered  in  a  hurry,  and  mtormed  us 
iriMi  tht  abniptMMof  ecBtacj,  tbi^  hit  set  of 


halfpence  was  now  complete ;  he  had  just  re- 
ceived in  a  handful  of  change  the  piece  that  he 
had  so  long  been  seeking,  and  could  now  defy 
mankind  to  outgo  his  collection  of  English  co)*- 
per. 

Chartophylax  then  observed  how  fatally  hu- 
man sagacity  M'as  sometimes  baffled,  and  how 
otlen  the  most  valuable  discoveries  are  made  by 
chance.  He  had  employed  himself  and  his 
emissaries  seven  years  at  great  expense  to  per- 
fect his  series  of  Gazettes,  but  had  long  wanted 
a  single  paper,  which,  when  he  despair^  of  ob- 
taining it,  was  sent  liim  wrapped  round  a  parcel 
of  tobacco. 

Cantilenus  turned  all  hia  thoughts  upon  old 
ballads,  for  he  considered  them  an  the  genuine 
records  of  the  national  taste.  He  offered  to  show 
me  a  copy  of  The  Children  in  the  Wood,  which 
he  firmly  believfd  to  be  of  the  first  edition,  and 
by  the  help  of  which  the  text  might  be  freed  from 
several  corruptions,  if  this  age  of  barbarity  had 
any  claim  to  such  favours  from  him. 

Many  were  admitted  into  this  society  as  infe- 
rior members,  because  they  had  collected  old 
prints  and  neglected  pamphlets,  orpossessed  some 
fragment  of  antiquity,  as  the  seal  of  an  ancient 
corporation,  the  charter  of  a  religious  house, 
the  genealogy  of  a  family  extinct,  or  a  letter 
written  in  the  rei^  of  EUzabeth. 

Every  one  of  these  virtuosos  looked  on  all  his 
associates  as  t%Tftches  of  depraved  taste  and  nar- 
row notions.  Their  conversation  was,  there- 
fore, fretful  and  waspish,  their  behaviour  brutal, 
their  merriment  bluntly  sarcastic,  and  their  serir 
ousness  gloomy  and  suspicious.  They  were 
totally  ignorant  of  all  that  passes,  or  has  lately 
passed,  in  the  world ;  unable  to  discuss  any 
question  of  religious,  political,  or  military  know 
ledge  ;  equally  strangers  to  science  and  politer 
learning ;  an^  without  any  wish  to  improve  their 
minds,  or  any  other  pleasure  than  that  of  display- 
ing rarities  of  which  they  would  not  suffer  others 
to  make  the  proper  use. 

Hirsutus  graciously  informed  me,  that  the 
number  of  their  society  was  limited,  but  that  I 
might  sometimes  attend  as  an  auditor.  .  I  Mas 
pleased  to  find  myself  in  no  danger  of  an  honour 
which  I  could  not  have  willingly  accepted,  nor 
gracefully  refused,  and  left  them  %inthout  any  in- 
tention of  returning ;  for  1  soon  found  that  the 
suppression  of  those  habits  with  which  1  was  vi- 
tiated, required  association  with  men  very  differ- 
ent from  this  solemn  race. 

I  am,  Sir,  Ac.         Vivaculus. 

It  is  natural  to  feel  grief  or  indignation,  when 
any  thing  neccssarv-  or  useful  is  wantonly  wast- 
ed, or  negligently  destroyed ;  and  therefore  my 
correspondent  cannot  be  blamed  for  looking  with 
uneasiness  on  the  waste  of  lite.  Leisure  and  cu- 
riosity might  soon  make  great  advances  in  useful 
knowledge,  were  they  not  diverted  by  minute 
emulation  and  laborious  trifles.  It  may,  how? 
ever,  somewhat  mollify  his  anger  to  reflect,  that 
perhaps  none  of  the  assembly  which  he  describes 
was  capable  of  any  nobler  employment,  and  that 
he  who  does  his  best,  however  little,  is  aU^ays 
to  be  distingxiished  from  him  who  does  nothin^^. 
Whatever  busies  the  mind  without  corrupting  it, 
has  at  least  this  use,  that  it  rescues  the  day  from 
idleness,  and  he  that  is  never  idle  will  not  often 
be 
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To  jleld  to  remediflt  ii  ludf  the  eare. 

Pythagoras  is  reported  to  have  required  from 
those  whom  ho  instructed  in  philosophy  a  pro- 
bationary silence  of  five  years.  Wnether  this 
prohibition  of  speech  extended  to  all  the  parts  of 
nis  timC|  as  seems  generally  to  be  supposed,  or 
was  to  be  observed  only  in  the  school  or  in  the 
presence  of  their  master,  as  is  more  probable,  it 
was  sufiicient  to  discover  tlie  pupil's  disposition; 
to  try  whether  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  price  of 
learning ;  or  whether  he  was  one  of  those  whose 
ardour  was  rather  violent  than  lasting,  and  who 
expected  to  grow  wi^io  on  other  terms  than  those 
of  patience  and  obedience. 

a! any  of  tlie  blessings  universally  desired,  are 
very  frtHjuently  wanted,  because  most  men,  when 
they  should  labour,  content  themselves  to  com- 
plain, and  rather  linger  in  a  state  in  which  they 
cannot  be  at  rest,  than  improve  their  condition 
by  vigour  and  resolution. 

Providence  has  fixed  the  limits  of  human  en- 
joyment by  immoveable  boundaries,  and  has  set 
diflcrent  gratifications  at  such  a  distance  from 
each  otiier,  that  no  art  or  power  can  bring  them 
together.  This  ^reat  law  it  is  the  business  of 
every  rational  l)emg  to  understand,  that  life  may 
not  pass  away  in  an  attempt  to  make  contradic- 
tions consistent,  to  combine  opposite  qualities, 
and  to  unite  tilings  which  the  nature  of  their  be- 
ing must  always  keep  asunder. 

Of  two  objects  tempting  at  a  distance  on  con- 
trary sides,  it  is  impossible  to  approach  one  but 
by  receding  from  the  other ;  by  long  deliberation 
and  dilatory  proiects,  they  may  be  both  lost,  but 
can  never  be  both  gained.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  compare  tliem,  and,  when  we  have  deter- 
mined the  preference,  to  withdraw  our  eyes  and 
our  thoughts  at  once  from  tluit  which  reason  di- 
rects us  to  rrjcct.  This  is  more  necessary,  if 
that  wliich  we  are  forsaking  has  the  power  of 
delighting  the  senses,  or  firing  the  fancy.  He 
that  once  turns  aside  to  the  allurements  of  un- 
lawful pleasure  can  have  no  security  that  he  shall 
ever  regain  the  uatlis  of  virtue. 

The  philosopliic  goddess  of  Boethius,  having 
related  the  story  of  Orpheus,  who,  when  he'  had 
recovered  his  wife  from  the  dominions  of  death, 
lost  her  again  by  looking  back  upon  her  in  the 
confines  of  light,  concludes  with  a  very  elegant 
and  forcible  ap|>lication.  Whoever  you  are  that 
endeavour  to  elevate  your  minds  to  the  illuminatUmt 
^Hcaveiij  consider  yourselves  as  represenUdin  this 
jable :  for  he  that  is  once  so  far  overcoiiu  as  to  turn 
back  his  eyes  towards  the  infernal  eavems,  loses  at 
the  first  sight  all  that  ii\fluenee  which  attraeted  kim 

Vna  h«c  fabuk  rwpicit. 
Quicunque  in  tiiperum  diem 
Mentcm  ducere  queritit. 
Nam  qui  Tartareum  in  f  pecu 
Victiu  lumina  floxerit, 
Quidqaid  pracipaam  trahiL 
Perdit,  dum  videt  inferoa. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  general,  that  the  future 
18  purchased  by  the  present.  It  is  not  possible 
to  secure  distant  or  permanent  happiness  but  by 
the  forbearance  of  some  immediate  gratification. 
This  is  so  evidently  true  with  regard  to  the  whole 
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of  our  existence,  that  all  the  precepts  of  theology 
have  no  other  tendency  than  to  enforce  a  life  of 
faith ;  a  life  not  regulated  by  our  senses  but  our 
belief;  a  Ufuin  which  pleasures  are  to  be  refused 
for  fear  of  invisible  punishments,  and  calamities 
sometimes  to  be  sought,  and  always  endured,  in 
hope  of  rewards  that  shall  be  obtained  in  another 
state. 

Even  if  we  take  into  our  view  only  that  parti- 
cle of  our  duration  which  is  terminated  by  the 
grave,  it  will  bo  found  that  we  cannot  enjoy  one 
part  of  life  beyond  the  common  limitations  of 
pleasure,  but  by  anticipating  some  of  the  satis- 
faction which  should  exhilarate  the  following 
years.  The  heat  of  youth  may  spread  happiness 
mto  wild  luxuriance ;  but  the  radical  vigour  re- 
quisite to  make  it  perennial  is  exhausted,  and 
all  that  can  be  hoped  afterwards  is  languor  and 
sterility. 

The  reigning  error  of  mankind  is,  that  we  are 
not  content  with  the  conditions  on  which  the 
goods  of  life  are  granted.  No  man  is  insensible 
of  tlie  value  of  knowledge,  the  advantages  of 
health,  or  the  convenience  of  plenty,  but  every 
day  shows  us  those  on  whom  the  conviction  is 
without  effect. 

Knowledge  is  praised  and  desired  by  multi- 
tudes whom  her  charms  could  never  rouse  from 
the  couch  of  sloth ;  whom  the  faintest  invitation 
of  pleasure  draws  away  from  their  studies ;  to 
whom  any  other  method  of  wearing  out  the  day 
is  more  efigible  than  the  use  of  books,  and  who 
are  more  easily  engaged  by  any  conversation, 
than  such  as  may  rectify  their  notions  or  enlarge 
their  comprehension. 

Every  man  that  has  felt  pain,  knows  how  lit- 
tle all  other  comforts  can  gladden  him  to  whom 
health  is  denied.  Yet  who  is  there  does  not  some- 
times hazard  it  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour  7 
All  assemblies  of  jollity,  sll  places  of  public  en- 
tertainment, exhibit  examples  of  strength  wast- 
ing in  riot,  and  beauty  witnering  in  irregularity  ^ 
nor  is  it  easy  to  enter  a  house  in  which  part  of  tho 
family  is  not  groaning  in  repentance  of  past  in- 
temperance, and  part  admittmg  disease  by  neg- 
ligence, or  soliciting  it  by  luxury. 

There  is  no  pleasure  which  men  of  every  age 
and  sect  have  more  generally  agreed  to  mention 
with  contempt  than  the  gratifications  of  the  pa- 
late ;  an  entertainment  so  far  removed  from  intel- 
lectual happiness,  that  scarcely  the  most  shame- 
less of  the  sensual  herd  have  dared  to  defend  it ; 
yet  even  to  this,  the  lowest  of  our  delights,  to 
this,  though  neither  quick  nor  lasting,  is  health 
with  all  its  activity  and  sprightliness  daily  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  for  this  are  half  the  miseries  endured 
which  urge  impatience  to  call  on  death. 

The  whole  world  is  put  in  motion  by  the  wish 
for  riches  and  the  dread  of  poverty.  Who  then 
would  not  imagine  that  such  conduct  as  will 
inevitably  destroy  what  all  are  thus  labouring 
to  acquire,  must  generally  be  avoided?  That 
he  who  spends  more  than  he  receives,  Ihust  in 
time  become  indigent,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  but 
how  evident  soever  this  consequence  may  ap- 
pear, the  spendthrift  moves  in  the  whirl  of 
pleasure  witli  too  much  rapidity  to  keep  it  be- 
tbre  his  eyes,  and,  in  the  intoxication  of  gayety, 
grows  every  day  poorer  without  any  such  sense 
of  approaching  ruin  as  is  sufficient  to  awake  him 
into  caution. 
Many  complaiots  are  i^adff  ^  ^  miseiy  of 
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life ;  and  iiidcei]  it  must  be  conr^ssed  that  uc 
are  subjiul  to  calainitiea  by  whicii  iiic  good  and 
bad,  Ihii  ddi|;cut  und  sJottilul,  tiiv  vigilant  and 
lictidli.'.ss  arc  (.(jually  atilicted.  But  surely,  though 
tfuinc  indulgence  niay  be  allowed  to  gioann  ex- 
torted by  inevitable  ini:ir:ry,  no  man  has  a  light 
to  rcjiine  at  evils  which,  aiiuinst  warning,  against 
experience,  he  deliberately  and  leisurt-ly  brings 
upon  his  own  head  ;  or  to  consider  hiniselt'  as 
debarred  tVoni  happiness  by  such  obstacles  as 
resolution  may  break  or  dexterity  may  put  aside. 
Great  numners  who  quarrel  with  their  con- 
dition, have  wanted  not  the  power  but  tlie  wdl 
to  obtain  a  better  state,  'i'hey  have  never  con- 
templated the  dilference  between  good  and  evil 
suthcieutly  to  quicken  aversion,  or  invigorate 
desire ;  they  have  indulged  a  drowsy  thougiit- 
lessness,  or  giddy  levity ;  have  committed  the 
balance  of  clioicc  to  the  management  of  caprice ; 
and  H  hen  tiiey  have  long  accustomed  themselves 
to  receive  all  tliat  chance  oii'eied  them,  without 
examination,  lament  at  hist  that  they  tind  them- 
selves ueceived. 


No.  179.]     Tuesday,  Dfc.  3,  1751. 

Peirpetuo  ritupvlmontm  agxtare  soUbat.  juy. 

DemocritiM  would  feed  his  aplcon,  oud  khake 
Hit  biiimt  aud  fcUouldcrii  till  iiu  lull  tUciu  uclie. 

DRVDEN. 

"  Etert  man,"  says  Tully,  "  has  two  charac- 
ters; one  wliich  he  partakes  with  all  mankind, 
and  by  which  he  is  distinguislied  from  brute 
animals  ;  another  which  disci iminatcs  him  from 
the  rest  oi'his  own  specie's,  and  impresses  on  liim 
a  manner  and  temper  peculiar  to  hunself :  this 
particular  character,  it'  it  be  not  repugnant  to 
the  laws  ot"  general  humaniiy,  it  is  always  his 
bu8ine:ss  to  cultivate  and  preserve." 

Every  hour  fuini.shes  some  confirmation  of 
Tally's  precept.  It  seldom  happens,  that  an 
asseuAbly  of  pleasure  is  so  happily  ^ehxted,  but 
Uiat  Sfmie  one  tinds  udniission  withMhoin  the 
rest  are  deservedly  otfendcd  ;  and  it  will  ap[)ear, 
on  a  close  inspection,  that  scarce  any  man  be- 
comes eminently  disagiciable,  but  by  a  depart- 
ure from  his  real  character,  and  an  attempt  at 
something  for  which  nature  or  educauon  have 
le(l  him  unqualititd. 

ignorance  or  dulncss  have  indrfnl  no  power  of 
a/Tording  delight,  but  they  nciver  give  disgust  ex- 
cept when  they  assume  the  dignity  of  knowledge. 
Of  ape  the  spnghlliness  of  wit.  Awkwardness 
and  inehgance  have  none  of  those  attractions 
by  winch  ease  and  politeness  take  possession  of 
the  heart ;  but  udit.ule  and  censure  «eldoni  rise 
against  them,  unless  they  appear  associaltd  with 
that  contidenc**  which  bV-longs  only  to  long  ac- 
quaintance ^itli  the  modes  of  life,  and  to  con- 
«:iouan( 'Sd  of  unfading  propriety  of  behaviour. 
Deformity  itself  is  regarded  with  tenderness 
rather  tlian  aversion,  wlien  it  does  not  attempt 
to  d«ccive  the  sipht  by  dress  and  decoration, and 
to  seize  upon  licliiio'us  claims  the  prerr^galives 
of  beauty. 

He  that  stands  to  conlemi)late  the  crowds  that 
fill  tlic  streets  of  a  ix>pulous  city,  will  see  many 
passengers  whose  air  and  motion  it  will  l>c  dith- 
cult  to  bi;hold  wii.ioiit  <ontempt  and  laughter; 
but  if  he  examines  what  are  the  aopearances 
that  thuf  poweifully  eicite  his  risibility,  he  will 


find  among  thun  neither  povert}  nor  diseasei 
nor  any  imoluntary  or  painful  defucL  Tlie  dis- 
position to  derision  and  insult  ia  awakened  by 
the  softness  of  foppery,  the  swell  of  insolence, 
the  hveliness  of  levity,  or  the  solemnity  of  gran- 
deur ;  by  tlie  sprightly  trip,  the  stately  stalk,  the 
formal  strut,  and  the  lofty  mien  ;  by  gestures  in- 
tended to  catch  the  eye,  and  by  looks  elaborately 
formed  as  evidences  of  importance. 

It  has,  1  think,  been  sometimes  urgcxl  in  fa- 
vour of  afibctation,  that  it  is  only  a  mistake  of 
the  means  to  a  good  end,  and  that  the  intention 
with  which  it  is  practised  ia  always  to  please. 
If  all  attempts  to  innovate  the  constitutional  or 
habitual  character  have  really  proceeded  from 
public  spirit  and  love  of  others,  the  world  has 
hitherto  been  sufficiently  ungrateful,  since  no 
return  but  scorn  has  yet  been  made  to  the  most 
ditticultof  all  enterprises,  a  contest  with  nature  ; 
nor  has  any  pity  been  shown  to  the  fatigues  of 
labour  which  never  succeeded,  and  the  uneasi- 
ness of  disguise  by  which  nothing  was  concealed. 

It  seems  therefore  to  be  detennined  by  the 
general  sulFragc  of  mankind,  that  he  who  decks 
himself  in  adscititious  qualities  rather  purposes 
to  command  applause  than  impart  pleasure;  and 
he  is  therefore  treated  as  a  man,  who,  by  an  un- 
reasonable ambition,  usurps  the  place  in  society 
to  which  he  has  no  right.  Praise  is  seldom  paid 
with  willingness  even  to  inco  ntestablemerit,  and 
it  can  be  no  wonder  that  he  who  calls  for  it 
without  desert  is  repulsed  with  universal  indig- 
nation. 

Afiectation  naturally  counterfeits  those  excel- 
lences w  Inch  are  placed  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  possibility  of  attainment  We  are  con- 
scious of  our  own  defects,  and  eagerly  endeavour 
to  supply  them  by  artiticial  excellence;  nor 
would  such  efforts  be  wholly  without  excuse, 
were  they  not  often  excited  by  ornamental  triries, 
which  he,  that  thus  anxiously  struggles  for  the 
reputation  of  |>ossessing  them,  would  not  have 
been  known  to  want,  had  not  his  industry 
quickened  observation. 

Geiasimns  passed  the  first  part  of  his  life  in 
academical  pnvacy  and  niral  retirement,  without 
any  other  conversation  than  that  of  scholars, 
grave,  studious,  and  abstracted  as  himself.  He 
culli>Tited  the  mathematical  sciences  witli  inde- 
fatigable diligence,  discovered  many  useful  theo- 
rems, discussed  with  great  accuracy  the  resist- 
ance of  fhiids,  and,  though  his  priority  was  not 
generally  acknowledged,  was  the  first  who  fully 
explained  all  the  properties  of  the  catenarian 
curve. 

Learning,  when  it  rises  to  eminence,  will  be 
observed  in  time,  whatever  mists  may  happen  to 
surround  it.  Gelasimus,  in  his  fortv-ninth  year, 
was  distinguished  by  those  who  fiave  the  re- 
wards of  knowledge  in  their  hands,  and  called 
out  to  display  his  acquisitions  for  ilie  honour  of 
his  countrv',  and  add  dignity  by  his  presence  to 
philosophical  assemblies.  As  fic  did  not  suspect 
his  unfitness  for  common  affairs,  he  felt  no  re- 
luctance to  obey  the  invitation,  and  what  he  did 
not  feel  he  Iia3  yet  too  much  honesty  to  feign. 
He  entered  into  the  world  at  a  larger  and  more 
populous  college,  where  his  p'rformance  would 
be  more  public,  and  his  renown  further  extend- 
ed ;  and  imagined  that  he  should  find  his  repu- 
tation universally  prevalent,  and  the  influence  oC 
learning  every  where  th^  eama. 
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His  merit  introduced  him  to  Bplendid  tables 
and  elegant  acqtiatntance ;  but  he  did  not  lind 
hiinaeltuiwaya  oualificd  to  join  in  the  conversa- 
tion. He  was  distressed  by  civilitii-s  which  he 
knew  not  how  to  repay,  and  entangled  in  many 
ceremonial  perplexities  from  which  his  books 
and  diagrams  could  not  extricate  him.  He  was 
sometimes  unluckily  enga^zed  in  disputes  with 
ladies  with  whom  algebraic  axioms  had  no  ^eat 
weight ;  and  saw  many  whose  favour  and  cHtcem 
ho  could  not  but  desire,  to  whom  he  wos  very 
little  recommended  by  his  theories  of  the  tides, 
or  his  approximations  to  the  quadrature  of  tlie 
circle.  Gelasimus  did  not  want  penetration  to 
discover,  that  no  charm  was  more  generally  ir- 
resistible than  that  of  easy  facetiousness  and 
flowing  hilarity.  He  saw  that  diversion  was 
more  frequently  welcome  than  improvement ; 
that  authority  and  seriousness  were  rather  feared 
than  loved ;  and  that  the  grave  scholar  was  a 
kind  of  imperious  ally,  hastily  dismissed  when 
his  assistance  was  no  longer  neccssarj*.  He 
came  to  a  sudden  resolution  of  throwing  ofl* 
those  cumbrous  ornaments  of  learning  which 
hindered  his  reception,  and  commenced  a  man 
of  wit  and  jocularity.  Utterly  imacquainted 
with  every  topic  of  merriment,  ignorant  of  the 
modes  and  follies,  the  vices  and  virtius  of  man- 
kind, and  unfurnished  with  any  ideas  but  such 
as  Pappus  and  Archimedes  had  given  him,  he 
be<:an  to  silence  all  inquiries  with  a  jest  instead 
of  a  solution  ;  extended  his  face  with  a  grin, 
which  he  mistook  for  a  smile  ;  and,  in  the  place 
of  a  scientific  discourse,  retailed  in  a  new  lan- 
guage, formed  between  the  college  and  the 
tavern,  the  intelligence  of  the  newspaper. 

Laughter  he  knew,  was  a  token  of  alacrity  ; 
%nd  therefore,  whatever  he  said  or  heard,  ho  was 
careful  not  to  fail  in  that  great  duty  of  a  wit 
If  he  asked  or  told  the  hour  of  the  day,  if  he 
complained  of  boat  or  cold,  stirred  the  tire,  or 
fiUcQ  a  glass,  removed  his  chair,  or  snuffed  a 
candle,  he  always  found  some  occasion  to  laugh. 
The  jest  was  indeed  a  secret  to  all  but  himself; 
but  habitual  confidence  in  his  own  discornmiint 
hindered  him  from  suspecting  any  weakness  or 
mistake.  He  wondered  that  his  wit  was  so 
little  understood,  but  expected  that  his  audience 
would  comprehend  it  by  degrees,  and  persisted 
all  his  life  to  show  by  gross  buffoonery,  how 
little  the  strongest  faculties  can  perform  beyond 
the  limits  of  their  own  pro>'ince. 


No.  180.]     Saturday,  Dec  7,  1751. 

Tnvr*  iiitii  (Tfupii  laOi  fidrriv  3'  ^EtrUovpov  laoov 
IIoC  TO  Ktvhv  ^n'^t^v^  KoX  rlvti  a\  novdScs. 

AVTCMEDO.'V. 

On  life,  on  mornU,  he  thy  thoughts  employ'd ; 
Leave  to  the  schools  their  atoms  aiid  their  void. 

It  is  somewhere  related  by  Le  Clerc,  that  a 
wealthy  trader  of  good  understanding,  having 
the  common  ambition  to  breed  his  son  a  scholar, 
carried  him  to  a  university,  resolving  to  use  his 
own  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  tutor.  He  had 
been  taught,  by  whatever  intelligence,  the  near- 
est way  to  the  heart  of  an  academic,  and  at  his 
arrival  entertained  all  who  came  about  him  with 
auch  profusion,  that  the  professors  were  lured  by 
the  smell  of  his  table  from  their  books,  and 
flocked  round  him  with  all  the  cringes  of  awk 


ward  compiaisancc.  This  eagerness  answered 
the  merchant's  purpose,  he  glutted  them  with 
dtlicacics,  and  softened  iheni  with  caresses,  till 
he  provuiled  upon  one  after  another  to  open 
his  bosom,  and  make  a  discovery  of  his  com- 
petitions, jealousies,  and  resentments.  Having 
thus  learned  each  man's  character,  partly  from 
hiniselt*  and  partly  from  his  acquaintances,  ho 
resolved  to  find  some  other  education  for  his 
son,  and  went  away  convinced  that  a  scholastic 
life  has  no  otlier  tendency  than  to  vitiate  the 
morals  and  contract  tho  understanding,  nor 
would  ho  afterwards  hear  with  patience  the 
praises  of  the  ancient  authors,  bemg  persuaded 
that  scholars  of  all  ages  must  have  been  tlie 
same,  and  that  Xenophon  and  Cicero  Vere  pro- 
fessors of  some  former  university,  and  therefore 
mean  and  selfish,  ignorant  and  servile,  like  those 
whom  be  had  lately  visited  and  forsaken. 

Envy,  curiosity,  and  a  sense  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  present  state,  incline  us  to  estimate 
the  advantages  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
others  above  their  real  value.  Every  one  must 
have  remarked,  what  powers  and  prerogatives 
the  vulgar  imagine  to  be  conferred  by  learning. 
A  man  of  science  is  expected  to  excel  tho  un- 
lettered and  unenlightened  even  on  occasions 
where  literature  is  of  no  use,  and,  among  weak 
minds,  loses  part  of  his  re\'erence,  by  discovering 
no  superiority  in  those  parts  of  life  in  which  all 
are tmavoidably  equal;  as,  when  a  monarch 
makes  a  progress  to  the  remoter  provinces,  the 
rustics  are  said  sometimes  to  wonder  that  the} 
find  him  of  the  same  size  with  themselves. 

These  demands  of  prejudice  and  folly  can  ne- 
ver be  satisfied  ;  and  therefore  many  of  the  im- 
putations whicli  learning  suffers  from  disap- 
pointed ignorance  are  without  reproach.  But 
there  are  some  failures  to  which  men  of  study 
are  peculiarly  exposed.  Ever>'  condition  has  its 
disadvantages.  The  circle  of  knowledge  is  too 
wide  for  the  most  active  and  diligent  intellect,  and 
while  science  is  pursued,  other  accomplishments 
are  neglected;  as  a  small  garrison  must  leave 
one  part  of  an  extensive  fortress  naked  when  an 
alarm  calls  them  to  another. 

The  learne<l,  however,  might  generally  sup- 
port their  dignity  with  more  success,  if  they  suf- 
fered not  themselves  to  be  misled  by  tho  desire 
of  superfluous  attainments.  Raphael,  in  return 
to  Aaam's  inquiries  into  the  courses  of  the  stars 
and  the  revolutions  of  heaven,  counsels  him  to 
withdraw  his  mind  from  idle  speculations,  and 
employ  his  faculties  upon  nearer  and  more  in- 
teresting objects,  the  survey  of  his  own  life,  the 
subjection  of  his  passions,  the  knowledge  of  du- 
ties which  must  daily  be  performed,  and  the  de- 
tection of  dangers  which  must  daily  be  incurred. 

This  angelic  counsel  every  man  of  letters 
should  always  have  before  him.  Ho  that  de- 
votes himself  to  retired  study  i)aturally  sinks 
from  omission  to  forgetfulness  of  social  duties ; 
he  must  be  therefore  sometimes  awakened  and 
recalled  to  the  general  condition  of  mankind. 

I  am  far  from  any  intention  to  limit  curiosity, 
or  confine  the  labours  of  learning  to  arts  of  im- 
mediate and  necessary  use.  It  is  only  from  tho 
various  essays  of  experimental  indust^,  and  tho 
vague  excursions  of  minds  sent  out  upon  disco- 
very, that  any  advancement  of  knowledge  can 
be  expected  ;  and  though  many  must  be  disap- 
pointed in  their  labours,  yet  they  are  not  to  be 
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charged  vrith  having  spent  their  time  in  vain ; 
their  example  contributed  to  inspire  emulation, 
and  their  miscarriages  taught  others  Uie  way  to 
success. 

But  the  distant  hope  of  being  one  day  useful 
or  eminent,  ought  not  to  mislead  us  too  far  from 
that  study  which  is  equally  requisite  to  the  great 
and  mean,  to  the  celebrated  and  obifcure ;  the 
art  of  moderating  the  denires,  of  repressing  the 
appetites,  and  ol  conciliating  or  retaining  the  fa- 
vour of  mankind. 

No  man  can  imagine  the  course  of  his  own 
life,  or  the  conduct  of  the  world  around  him,  un- 
worthy  his  attention ;  yet,  among  the  sons  of 
learning,  many  seem  to  have  thought  of  ever)' 
thing  rather  than  of  themselves,  and  to  have  ob- 
served every  thing  but  what  passes  before  their 
eyes :  many  wiio  toil  throusrh  the  intricacy  of 
complicated  systems  are  insuperably  embarrass- 
ed with  the  least  perplexity  in  common  aflfairs ; 
many  who  compare  the  actions  and  ascertain  the 
characters  of  ancient  hnroes,  let  their  own  days 
gUde  away  without  examination,  and  suflfer  vi- 
cious habits  to  encroach  upon  their  minds  with- 
out resistance  or  detection. 

The  most  frequent  reproach  of  the  scholastic 
race  is  the  want  of  tbrtitude,  not  martial  but  phi- 
losophic. Men  bred  in  shades  and  silence, 
taught  to  immure  themselves  at  sunset,  and  ac- 
customed to  no  other  weapon  than  syllogism, 
may  be  allowed  to  feel  terror  at  personal  dan- 

SiTy  and  to  be  disconcerted  by  tumult  and  alarm, 
ut  why  should  he  whose  life  is  spent  in  con- 
templation, and  whose  business  is  only  to  dis- 
cover truth,  be  unable  to  rectify  the  fallacies  of 
imagination,  or  contend  successfully  against 
prejudice  and  passion?  To  what  end  has  he 
read  and  meditated,  if  he  gives  up  his  under* 
■landing  to  false  appearances,  and  suflers  him- 
self to  be  enslaved  by  fear  of  evils  to  which  only 
Iblly  or  vanity  can  expose  him,  or  elated  by  ad- 
▼antages  to  which,  as  they  are  eaually  conlcrred 
upon  the  good  and  bad,  no  real  dignity  is  an- 
nexed? 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  the  world,  that 
the  most  obsequious  of  the  slaves  of  pride,  the 
most  rapturous  of  the  gazers  upon  wealth,  the 
most  officious  of  the  whisperers  of  greatness,  are 
collected  from  seminaries  appropriated  to  the 
study  of  wisdom  and  of  virtue,  where  it  was  in- 
tended that  appetite  should  learn  to  be  content 
with  little,  and  that  hope  should  aspire  only  to 
honours  which  no  human  power  can  give  or 
take  away. 

The  student,  when  he  comes  forth  into  the 
world,  instead  of  congratulating  himself  upon 
his  exemption  from  the  errors  of  those  whose 
opinions  nave  been  formed  by  accident  or  cus- 
tom, and  who  live  without  any  certain  princi- 
ples of  conduct,  is  commonly  in  haste  to  mingle 
with  the  multitude,  and  show  his  sprightliness 
and  ductility,  by  an  expeditious  compliance  with 
fashions  or  vices.  Tne  first  smile  cC  a  man, 
whose  fortune  gives  him  power  to  reward  his 
dependents,  commonly  enchants  him  beyond 
resistance;  the  glare  of  equipage,  the  sweets  of 
luxury,  the  liberality  of  general  promises,  the 
softness  of  habitual  aflbbiUty,  fill  his  imagina- 
tion ;  and  he  soon  ceases  to  have  any  other  wish 
than  to  be  well  received,  or  any  measure  of  right 
«nd  wrong  but  the  opinion  of  his  patn>n. 

A  maa  flattered  and  obeyed  learnt  to  eiact 


gHMser  adulation  and  enjoin  lower  submission. 
Neither  our  virtues  nor  vices  are  all  our  own. 
If  there  were  no  cowardice,  there  would  be  liltio 
insolence;  pride  cannot  rise  to  any  great  degree, 
but  by  the  concurrence  of  blandiiihment  or  the 
sufferance  of  tanieness.  The  wretch  who  would 
shrink  and  crouch  before  one  that  shou.d  dart  his 
eyes  upon  him  with  tlie  spirit  of  natural  equality, 
becomes  ca[)riciou8  and  tyrannical  when  he  sees 
himself  approached  with  a  downcast  look,  and 
hears  the  soft  address  of  awe  and  wrvility.  To 
those  who  are  willing  to  purchase  favour  by 
cringes  and  comoliance,  is  to  be  imputi^  the 
haughtiness  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  hoped  by 
firmness  and  integrity. 

If,  instead  of  wandering  aft'.r  the  meteors  of 
philosophy,  which  till  the  world  with  splendour 
for  a  while,  and  then  sink  and  arc  forgotten,  the 
candidates  of  learning  fixed  their  eyes  upon  the 
liermanent  lustre  of  moral  and  religious  truth, 
tiiey  would  find  a  more  certain  direction  to  hap- 
piness. A  Utile  plausibility  of  discourse,  and 
acquaintance  with  unneceissary  sp<;culations,  is 
dearly  purchased  when  it  excludes  those  instruc- 
tions which  fortify  the  lieart  with  resolution,  and 
exalt  the  spirit  to  independence. 


Xo.  181.]       Tuesday,  Dec  10,  1751. 

— yeu  Jluitem  dvbit  spe  pendnlmt  Aor«.««-Hoa  . 

Nor  let  roe  float  in  fortune*!  power, 

Depemlaat  on  the  Tutu  re  hour.  raixcis. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 

As  I  have  passed  much  of  my  life  in  disquiet  and 
suspense,  and  lost  many  opportunities  of  ad  van* 
tage  by  a  pasnion  which  I  have  reason  to  believe 
prevalent  m  different  degrc'S  over  a  great  part 
of  mankind,  1  cannot  hut  think  myself  well  qua* 
lified  to  warn  those  wiio  are  yet  uncaptivated, 
of  the  danger  which  they  nicur  by  placing  them« 
selves  within  its  influence. 

I  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  lincn-drapei, 
with  uncommon  reputation  for  diligence  and 
fidelity ;  and  at  the  age  of  three-and-twenty 
opened  a  shop  for  myself  with  a  large  stock,  and 
such  credit  among  all  the  merchants  who  were 
acquainted  with  my  master,  that  1  could  com- 
mand whatever  was  imported  curious  and  va- 
luable. For  five  years  1  proceeded  with  success 
proportioned  to  close  application  and  untainted 
integrity ;  was  a  daring  bidder  at  every  sale ;  al- 
ways paid  my  notes  before  they  were  due;  and 
advanced  so  fast  in  commercial  reputation,  that 
I  was  proverbially  marked  out  as  the  model  of 
young  traders,  and  every  one  expected  that  a 
few  years  would  make  me  an  alderman. 

In  this  course  of  even  prosperity,  I  was  one 
day  persuaded  to  buy  a  ticket  in  the  lottery. 
The  sum  was  inconsiderable,  part  was  to  be  re- 
paid though  fortune  might  fail  to  favour  me,  and 
therefore  my  establishes!  maxims  of  frugality  did 
not  restrain  me  from  so  trifling  an  experiment 
The  ticket  lay  almost  forgotten  till  the  time  at 
which  every  man's  fate  was  to  be  determined ; 
nor  did  the  afllair  even  then  seem  of  any  import- 
ance, till  I  discovered  by  the  public  papers  that 
the  number  next  to  mine  had  conferred  the  great 
priMb 
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My  heart  leaped  at  the  thought  of  such  an 
approach  to  sudden  riches,  whicn  I  considered 
myself,  however  contrarily  to  the  laws  of  com- 
putation, as  having  missod  by  a  single  chance ; 
and  I  could  not  forbear  to  revolve  the  conse- 
quences which  such  a  bounteous  allotment  would 
have  produced,  if  it  had  happened  to  me.  •  This 
dream  of  felicity,  hv  degrees,  took  possession  of 
my  imagination.  The  great  delight  of  my  soli- 
tary liours  was  to  purchase  on  estate,  and  form 
plantations  with  money  which  once  inight  have 
been  mine,  and  I  never  met  my  f.-iends  but  I 

riled  all  their  merriment  by  perpetual  com- 
,     intscfmy  ill  luck. 

At  length  another  lottery  was  opened,  and  I 
had  now  so  heated  my  imagination  with  the 
prospect  of  a  prize,  that  I  should  have  preiMied 
among  the  first  purchasers,  had  not  my  ardour 
been  withheld  by  deliberation  upon  the  proba- 
bility of  success  from  one  ticket  rather  than  an* 
other.  I  hesitated  long  between  even  and  odd ; 
considered  the  square  and  cubic  numbers  through 
the  lottery ;  examined  all  those  to  which  good 
luck  had  boen  hitherto  annexed;  and  at  last 
fixed  upon  one,  which,  by  some  secret  relnrion 
to  the  events  of  my  life,  I  thought  predestined  to 
make  me  hai)py.  Delay  in  great  ofiairs  is  often 
mischievous ;  the  ticket  was  sold,  and  its  pos- 
sessor could  not  be  found. 

I  returned  to  my  conjectures,  and,  ailer  many 
arts  of  prognostication,  fixed  upon  another 
chance,  but  with  less  confidence.  Never  did 
captive,  heir,  or  lover,  feel  so  much  vexation 
fVom  tlie  slow  pace  of  time,  as  I  suffered  ho- 
tween  the  purchase  of  mv  ticket  and  the  distri- 
bution of  the  prizes.  I  solaced  my  uneasiness  as 
well  as  I  could,  by  frequent  contcrnplationsof  ap- 
proaching happiness  ;  when  the  sun  rose  I  knew 
It  would  set,  and  congratulated  myself  at  night 
that  I  was  so  much  nearer  to  my  wishes.  At 
last  the  day  came,  my  ticket  appeared,  and  re- 
warded all  mv  care  and  sagacity  with  a  despica* 
ble  prize  of  fifty  pounds. 

My  friendo,  who  honestly  rejoiced  upon  mv 
success,  were  very  coldly  received ;  I  bid  myself 
a  fortnight  in  the  country,  that  my  chagrin  might 
fume  away  without  observation,  and  then  re- 
taming  to  my  shop  began  to  listen  after  another 
lottery'. 

With  the  news  of  a  lottery  I  was  soon  grati- 
fied ;  and  having  now  found  the  vanity  of  conjec- 
tare  and  inefficacy  of  computation,  I  resolved  to 
take  the  prize  by  violence,  and  therefore  bought 
forty  tickets — not  omitting,  however,  to  divide 
them  between  the  even  and  odd  numbers,  that  I 
might  not  miss  the  lucky  class.  Many  conclu- 
sions did  I  form,  and  many  experiments  did  I 
tiy,  to  determine  from  which  of  those  tickets  I 
might  most  reasonably  expect  riches.  At  last,  be- 
ing unable  to  satisfy  myself  by  any  modes  of  rea- 
soning, I  wrote  the  numbers  upon  dice,  and  allot- 
ted five  hours  every  day  to  the  amusement  of 
throwing  them  in  a  garret ;  and,  examining  the 
event  by  an  exact  register,  fbund,  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  lottery  was  drawn,  that  one  of  my 
numbers  had  been  turned  up  five  times  more  than 
any  of  the  rest  in  three  hundred  and  thirty  thou- 
sand throws. 

This  experiment  was  fallacious ;  the  first  day 
presented  the  hopeful  ti9ket.  a  detestable  blank. 
The  rest  cuoe  oat  with  difleient  fortune,  and  in 
8K 
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conclusion  I  lost  thirty  pounds  by  this  great  ad 
venture. 

1  had  now  wholly  changed  the  cast  of  my  bo 
haviour  and  the  conduct  of  my  life.  The  shop 
was  for  the  most  part  abandoned  to  my  servants : 
aud  if  1  entered  it,  my  thoughts  were  so  engrossea 
by  my  tickets  iliat  1  scarcely  heard  or  answered 
a  question,  but  considered  every  customer  as  an 
intruder  u^wn  my  meditations,  whom  1  was  in 
haste  to  despatch.  I  mistook  the  price  of  my 
^oods,  committed  blunders  in  my  bills,  forgot  to 
file  my  receipts,  and  neglected  to  regulate  my 
books.  My  acquaintances  by  decrees  began  to 
fall  away ;  but  1  perceived  the  dcdine  of  my  but 
siness  with  little  emotion,  because  whatever  de- 
ficiency there  might  be  in  my  gains  I  expecU4 
the  next  lottery'  to  supply. 

Miscarriage  naturally  produces  diffidence ;  ] 
began  now  to  seek  assistance  against  ill  luck,  by 
an  alliance  with  those  that  hacT  been  more  suc- 
cessful. 1  inquired  diligently  at  what  office  any 
prize  had  be*>n  sold,  that  I  might  purchase  of  a 
more  propitious  vender ;  solicited  those  who  had 
been  fortunate  in  former  lotteries,  to  partake  with 
me  in  my  new  tickets ;  and  whenever  I  met  with 
one  that  had  in  an)r  event  of  his  life  been  emi-i 
nently  prosperous,  I  invited  him  to  take  a  larger 
fthare.  1  had,  by  this  rule  of  conduct,  so  diffused 
my  interest,  that  1  had  a  fourth  of  fifteen  tickeui, 
an  eighth  of  forty,  and  a  sixteenth  of  ninety. 

I  waited  for  the  decision  of  my  fate  with,  my 
former  palpitations,  and  looked  upon  the  busii 
ness  of  my  trade  with  the  usaal  neglect  Tho 
wheel  at  last  was  turned,  and  its  revolutions 
brought  me  u  long  succession  of  sorrows  and  dis 
appointments.    I  indeed  often  partook  of  a  small 

Enzo,  and  the  loss  of  one  day  was  generally  ba« 
meed  by  the  gain  of  tho  next;  but  my  desires 
yet  remained  unsatisfied,  and  when  one  of  my 
chances  had  failed,  all  my  expectation  was  ftus« 
pended  on  those  which  remained  yet  undeter* 
mined.  At  last  a  prize  of  five  thousand  pounds 
was  proclaimed  ;  I  caught  fire  at  the  cry,  and, 
inquiring  the  number,  found  it  to  be  one  of  my 
own  tickets,  which  I  had  divided  among  those  on 
whose  luck  I  depended,  and  of  which  I  had  re« 
tained  only  a  sixteenth  part. 

You  will  easily  judj^e  with  what  detestation 
of  himself,  a  man  thus  intent  upon  gain  reflected 
that  he  had  sold  a  prize  which  was  once  in  his 
possession.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  repro* 
sented  to  my  mind  the  impossioility  of  readlinff 
■    " "    "     ^       '      an  act,  which 


the  past,  or  the  foll_ 

only  its  event,  an  event  which  noliuman  intelli* 
gence  could  foresee,  proved  to  be  wrong.  The 
prize  which,  though  put  in  my  hands  Iwd  been 
sufibred  to  slip  from  me,  filled  me  with  anguish ; 
and,  knowing  that  complaint  would  only  expose 
me  to  ridicule,  I  gave  myself  up  silently  to  grief, 
and  lost  by  degrees  my  appetite  and  my  rest 

My  indisposition  soon  became  visible ;  I  was 
visited  by  my  friends,  and  among  them  by 
Eumathes,  a  clergyman,  whose  piety  and  learn- 
ing gave  him  such' an  ascendant  over  me,  that  I 
couH  not  refuse  to  open  my  heart  "  There  are," 
said  he,  **  few  minds  sufficiently  firm  to  be  trusted 
in  the  hands  of  chance.  Whoever  finds  himself 
indined  to  anticipate  futuritv,  and  exalt  possibi- 
lity to  certainty,  snould  avoicTe  very  kind  of  casnal 
adventure,  since  his  grief  most  be  always  pro* 
portionate  to  his  hope.    Tou  have  long  WBit«4 
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ihal  lime,  which,  by  a  proper  ajiplicatiaii,  would 
havecPrtainlVjUioiigh  niodiTatelv,  increased  your 
fortune,  in  a'  laborious  and  anxious  pursuit  o1'  a 
ipccies  of  gain,  which  no  labour  or  anxiuty,  no 
art  or  expedient,  can  secure  or  promote.  You 
are  now  fretting  away  your  life  in  repentance  of 
an  act,  against  which  repenunce  can  give  no 
caution,  but  to  avoid  the  occasion  of  committing 
it  Rouse  from  tliis  lazy  dream  of  fortuitous 
riches,  which,  if  obtained,  you  could  scarcely  have 
enjoyed,  because  they  could  confer  no  conf»cious- 
neifis  of  desert ;  return  to  rational  and  manly  in- 
dustry, and  consider  the  mere  gift  of  luck  as  be- 
low the  care  of  a  wise  man." 


No.  188.]      Saturday,  Dec  14,  1751. 

Divtt  qmiJUri  mUt 

£t  cUo  vnUfitri.  juvkmal. 

Tbe  hut  of  wMhb  can  never  bev  delay. 

It  has  been  observed  in  a  late  paper,  that  we  are 
unreasonably  desirous  to  separate  the  croods  of 
life  from  those  evils  which  Providence  has  con- 
nected with  them,  and  to  catch  advantages  with- 
out paying  the  price  at  which  they  are  offered  us. 
Every  man  wishes  to  be  rich,  but  very  few  have 
the  powers  necessary  to  raise  a  sudden  fortune, 
either  by  new  discoveries,  or  by  superiority  of 
skill,  in  any  necessary  employment ;  and,  among 
lower  understandings,  many  want  the  firmncsH 
and  industry  requisite  to  regular  gain  and  gra- 
dual acquisitions. 

From  the  hope  of  enjoying  affluence  by  me- 
thods more  compendious  than  those  of  labour, 
and  more  generally  practicable  than  those  of 
genius,  proceeds  the  common  iDclioation  to  ex- 
periment and  hazard,  and  that  willingness  to 
snatch  all  opportunities  of  growing  rich  by 
chance.,  which,  when  it  has  once  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  mind,  is  seldom  driven  out  either  by 
time  or  argument,  but  continues  to  waste  hfe  in 
perpetual  delusion,  and  generally  ends  in  wretch- 
edness and  want 

The  foU^  of  untimely  exultation  and  visionary 
prosperity  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  pur- 
chasers of  tickets ;  there  are  multitudes  whose 
hfe  is  nothing  but  a  continual  lottery ;  who  are 
always  within  a  few  months  of  plenty  and  hap- 
piness, and,  how  often  soever  they  arc  mocked 
with  blanks,  expect  a  prize  from  the  next  ad- 
venture. 

Among  the  most  resolute  and  ardent  of  the 
votaries  of  chance,  may  be  numbered  the  mor- 
tals whose  hope  is  to  raise  themselves  by  a 
wealthy  match  ;  who  lay  out  all  their  industry 
on  the  assiduities  of  courtship,  and  sleep  and 
wake  with  no  other  ideas  than  of  treats,  compli- 
ments, guardians  and  rivals. 

One  of  the  roost  indefatigable  of  this  class  is 
my  old  friend  Leviculus,  whom  I  have  never 
known  for  thirty  years  without  some  matrimo- 
nial project  of  advantage.  Leviculus  was  bred 
under  a  merchant,  and  uy  the  graces  of  his  per- 
Bon,  the  sprightliness  of  his  prattle,  and  the  neat- 
ness of  bii  areas,  so  much  enamoured  bis  mas- 
ter's second  daughter,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  that  she 
declared  her  resolution  tohave  no  other  husband. 
Her  ftitber,  tfUr  hanng  chidden  her  for  unduti- 


fulncm,  consented  to  die  matcl!,  not  much  to  the 
rtatidfaction  of  Leviculus,  who  was  aiifliciently 
I'lutcd  with  his  conquest  to  liiink  hunsclf  entitled 
to  a  larprr  fortune,  lie  wa«,  bowcv<:r,  soon  rid 
of  his  perplexity,  for  his  mistress  died  before 
their  marriairc. 

He  was  now  so  well  siatisficd  with  his  own  ac» 
complinhmcnt:^,  that  hedotermincd  to  commence 
fortune-hunter ;  and  when  his  apprenticeship 
expired,  instead  of  beginning,  as  was  expecteo, 
to  walk  the  exchange  with  a  face  of  importau,**!, 
or  associating  himM;lf  with  those  who  were  most 
eminent  for  their  knowledge  of  the  stocks,  he 
at  once  threw  off*  the  solemnity  of  the  count* 
ing-honse,  equipped  himself  with  a  modish  wig, 
listened  to  wits  in  coffee-houses,  passed  his 
evenings  behind  the  scenes  in  the  theatres, 
learned  the  names  of  the  beauties  of  quality, 
hummed  the  last  stanzas  of  fashionable  songs, 
talked  witli  familiarity  of  high  play,  boasted  of 
his  achie^-ements  upon  drawers  and  coachmen, 
was  often  brought  to  his  lodgings  at  midnight  in 
a  chair,  told  with  negligence  and  jocularity  of 
bilking  a  tailor,  and  now  and  then  let  ffy  a  shrewd 
jest  at  a  sober  citizen. 

Thus  furnished  with  irresistible  artillery,  he 
turned  his  batteries  upon  the  female  world,  and 
in  the  first  warmth  ot  self-approbation,  proposed 
no  less  than  the  possession  of  riches  and  beauty 
united.  He  therefore  paid  his  civilities  to  Fla- 
villa,  the  only  daughter  of  a  wealthy  shopkeeper, 
who  not  being  accustomed  to  amorous  blandish- 
ments, or  respectful  addresses,  was  delighted 
with  the  novelty  of  love,  and  easily  suffered  him 
to  conduct  her  to  the  play,  and  to  meet  her  where 
she  visited.  Leviculus  did  not  doubt  but  her 
fatlier,  however  offended  by  a  clandestine  mar- 
riage, would  soon  be  reconciled  by  the  tears  of 
his  daughter,  and  the  merit  of  his  son-in-law,  and 
was  in  haste  to  conclude  the  affair.  But  the  lady 
liked  better  to  be  courted  than  married,  and  kept 
him  three  years  in  uncertainty  and  attendance. 
At  last  she  fell  in  love  with  a  young  ensign  at  a 
ball,  and,  having  danced  with  him  ail  night,  mar- 
ried him  in  the  morning. 

Leviculus,  to  avoid  the  ridicule  of  his  com 
panions,  took  a  journey  to  a  small  estate  in  the 
country,  where,  aifter  his  usual  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  nymphs  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  found 
it  proper  to  fall  in  love  with  Altilla,a  maiden  lady, 
twenty  years  older  than  himself,  for  whose  fa- 
vour fifteen  nephews  and  nieces  were  m  perpetual 
contention.  They  hovered  round  her  with  such 
jealous  officiousness,  as  scarct?Iy  left  a  moment 
vacant  for  a  lover.  Leviculus,  nevertheless,  dis- 
covered his  passion  in  a  letter,  and  Altilla  could 
not  withstand  the  pleasure  of  heating  vows  and 
si^hs,  and  flatteries  and  protestations.  She  ad- 
mitted his  visits,  enioyed,  for  five  years,  the  hap- 
piness of  keeping  all  her  expectants  in  perpetual 
alarms,  and  amused  herself  with  the  various  stra- 
tagems which  were  practised  to  disengage  her 
anections.  Sometimes  she  was  advised  with 
great  earnestness  to  travel  for  her  health,  and 
sometimes  entreated  to  keep  her  brother's  house. 
Many  stories  were  spread  to  the  disadvantage o( 
Leviculus,  by  which  she  commonly  seemed  af- 
fected for  a  tjme,  but  took  care  soon  afterwards 
to  express  her  conviction  of  their  falsehood.  But 
being  at  last  satiated  with  this  ludicrous  tyranny, 
she  told  her  lover,  when  he  pressed  for  the  re- 
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iii-ard  of  Ks  scniccs,  that  she  wmi  very  Bcnsible 
of  his  ineritf  but  was  resolved  not  to  impoverish 
an  ancii^nt  family. 

He  then  returned  to  the  town,  and  soon  after 
his  arrival  became  acquainted  with  Latronia, « 
lady  di9tinpui8h<>d  by  tlie  eicgance  of  her  equip> 
age  and  tiie  regularity  of  her  conduct.  Her 
wealth  was  evident  in  her  magnificence,  and  her 
prudence  in  her  economy  ;  and  therefore  Lcvi- 
culus,  who  had  scarcely  contidence  to  solicit  her 
favour,  readily  acquitted  fortune  of  her  former 
debts,  wiK>n  he  found  himself  distinguished  by 
her  with  such  marks  of  preference  as  a  woman 
of  modi^stv  is  allowed  to  give.  He  now  grew 
bolder,  and  ventured  to  breathe  out  his  impatience 
before  her.  She  heard  him  without  resentment, 
in  time  permitted  him  to  hope  for  happiness,  and 
at  hii^t  tixcd  the  nuptial  day,  without  any  distrust- 
ful reserve  of  pin-njoney,  or  sordid  stipulations 
for  jointure  and  settlements. 

L^viculus  was  triumphing  on  the  eve  of  mar- 
riage, when  he  heard  on  the  stairs  the  voice  of 
Latronia^s  maid,  whom  frequent  bribes  had  se- 
cured in  his  service.  She  soon  burst  into  his 
room,  and  told  him  that  she  could  not  suffer  him 
to  be  longer  deceived  ;  that  her  mistress  was  now 
•pending  the  last  payment  of  her  fortune,  and 
was  only  supported  in  her  expense  by  the  credit 
of  his  estate.  Leviculus  shuddered  to  see  him- 
self HO  near  a  precipice,  and  found  that  he  was 
indebted  for  his  escape  to  the  resentment  of  the 
fnaid,  who,  having  assisted  Latronia  to  gain  the 
conquest,  quarrelled  with  her  at  last  about  the 
plunder. 

Leviculus  was  now  hopeless  and  disconsolate, 
fill  one  Sundav  he  saw  a  lady  in  the  Mall,  whom 
her  dre*?."  declared  a  widow,  and  whom,  by  the 
jolting  prance  of  her  gait,  and  the  broad  respten- 
dance  of  her  countenance,  he  guessed  to  have 
lately  buried  some  propporous  citizen.  Ho  fol- 
lowed her  home,  and  found  her  to  be  no  less 
than  the  relic  of  Prune  the  grocer,  who,  having 
no  children,  had  ho<]ucathed  to  her  all  his  debts 
and  duos,  and  his  estates  real  and  personal.  No 
fonnalily  was  necessary  in  addressing  madamc 
Prune,  and  therefore  Leviculus  went  next  morn- 
ing wiihotit  an  introductor.  His  declaration 
"Was  received  with  a  lo\id  laus:h ;  she  then  col- 
lected her  countenance,  wondered  at  his  impu- 
dence, asked  him  if  he  knew  to  whom  ho  was 
talking,  then  showed  him  the  door,  and  again 
laughed  to  find  him  confused.  Leviculus  disco- 
vered that  this  coarseness  was  nothing  more  than 
the  coquetry  of  Comhill,  and  next  day  returned 
to  the  uttack.  He  soon  grew  familiar  to  her  dia- 
lect, and  in  a  few  weeks  heard,  without  any 
emotion,  liints  of  gay  clothes  with  empty  pockets ; 
concurred  in  many  sage  remarks  on  the  regard 
due  to  people  of  propertv ;  and  agreed  with  her 
in  detestation  of  the  ladles  at  the  otlicr  end  of 
the  town,  who  pinched  their  bellies  to  buy  fine 
laces,  and  then  pretended  to  laugh  at  the  city. 

He  sometimes  presumed  to  mention  marriage; 
but  was  always  answered  with  a  slap,  a  hoot, 
and  a  flounce.  At  last  he  began  to  press  her 
closer,  and  thought  himself  more  favourably  re- 
ceived ;  but  going  one  morning,  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  trifle  no  longer,  he  found  her  gone  to 
church  with  a  young  journeyman  from  the  neigh- 
bouring shop,  of  whom  she  had  become  ena- 
AK>ured  at  her  window. 

In  these,  and  a  thousand  intermediate  adven- 


tures, has  Leviculus  spent  his  time,  till  he  is  now 
grown  gray  with  age,  fiitigue,  and  disappoint- 
ment. He  begins  at  last  to  find  that  success  is 
not  to  be  expwted ;  and  being  unfit  for  any  em- 
ploy-mcnt  that  might  improve  his  fortune,  and 
unfurnished  with  anv  arts  that  might  amuse  his 
leisure,  is  condemned  to  wear  out  a  tasteless  life 
in  narratives  which  few  will  hear,  and  complaints 
which  none  will  pity. 


No.  183.]    Tuesday,  Dec  17, 1751. 

tfitlloJUUa  regni  mci'm,  owmitqut  piftetUt 
Impatient  anuortit  ertit.  LOCAK. 

No  faith  of  partnerthip  dominkm  owns  { 
Still  diaoord  hoven  o'er  divided  thronM. 

The  hostility  perpetually  exercised  between  one 
man  and  another,  is  caused  by  the  desire  of  many 
for  that  which  only  few  can  possess.  Every 
man  would  be  rich,  powerful,  and  famous :  yet 
fame,  power,  and  riches,  are  only  the  names  of 
relative  conditions,  which  imply  the  obscnrity  of 
dependance,  and  poverty  of  greater  numbers. 

This  universal  and  incessant  competition  pro- 
duces injury  and  malice  by  two  motives,  interest 
and  envv  ;  the  prospect  of  adding  to  our  posses- 
sions wfiat  we  can  take  from  others,  and  the 
hope  of  alleviating  the  sense  of  our  disparity  by 
lessening  others,  though  we  gain  nothing  to 
ourselves. 

Of  these  two  malignant  and  destructive  pow- 
ers, it  seems  probable,  at  the  first  view,  that  inte- 
rest has  the  strongest  and  most  extensive  influ- 
ence. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  opportunities 
to  seize  what  has  been  long  wanted,  may  excite 
desires  almost  irresistible :  but  surely  the  same 
eagerness  cannot  be  kindled  by  an  accidental 
power  of  destroying  that  which  gives  happiness 
to  another.  It  must  bo  more  natural  to  rob  for 
gain,  than  to  ravage  only  for  mischiefl 

Yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  great  law 
oTmutual  benevolence  is  oflencr  violated  by  envy 
than  by  interest ;  and  that  most  of  the  misery 
which  the  defamation  of  blameless  actions,  or 
the  obstruction  of  honest  endeavours,  brings 
upon  the  worid,  is  inflicted  by  men  that  firopose 
no  advantage  to  themselves  but  the  satisfaction 
of  poisoning  the  banauet  which  they  cannot 
taste,  and  blasting  the  narvest  which  they  have 
no  right  to  reap. 

Interest  can  diffuse  itself  but  to  a  narrow  com- 
pass. The  number  is  never  large  of  those  who 
can  hope  to  fill  the  posts  of  degraded  power,  catch 
the  fragments  of  shattered  fortune,  or  succeed  to 
the  honours  of  depreciated  beauty.  But  the  em 
pire  of  envy  has  no  limits,  as  it  requires  to  its 
mflucnce  very  little  help  from  external  circum- 
stances. Envy  may  always  be  produced  by 
idleness  and  pride,  and  in  what  place  will  they 
not  be  found. 

Interest  requires  some  qualities  not  universally 
bestowed.  The  ruin  of  another  will  produce  no 
profit  to  him  who  has  not  discernment  to  mark 
his  advantage,  courage  to  seize,  and  activity  to 
pursue  it ;  but  the  cold  malignity  of  envy  may 
DC  exerted  in  a  torpid  and  quiescent  state,  amidst 
the  gloom  of  stupidity,  in  the  coverts  of  coward- 
ice. He  that  falls  by  the  atUcks  of  interest,  is 
torn  by  hungry  tigers ;  he  may  discover  and  re- 
aist  hia  enemiee.    He  that  periihee  in  the  en- 
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biuhes  of  eoTy,  is  deBtroycd  by  unknown  and 
inyiflible  assailants,  and  dies  like  a  man  suffocated 
by  a  poisonous  Tapour,  without  knowledge  of  his 
danger,  or  possibihty  of  contest 

Interest  is  seldom  pursued  but  at  some  hazard. 
He  that  hopes  to  gain  much,  lias  commonly 
something  to  lose,  and,  when  he  venture^  to  at- 
tack superiority,  if  he  fails  to  conquer,  is  irrevoc- 
ably crushed.  But  envy  may  act  without  ex- 
pense or  danger.  To  spread  suspicion,  to  invent 
<falumnics,  to  propagate  scandal,  requires  neither 
labour  nor  courage.  It  is  easy  for  the  author  of 
a  lie,  howeVer  itialignant,  to  escape  detection, 
and  infamy  needs  very  httle  industry  to  assist  its 
circulation. 

Envy  is  almost  the  only  vice  which  is  practica- 
ble at  all  times  and  in  every  place :  the  only  pas- 
sion which  can  never  lie  quiet  for  want  of  irrita- 
tion ;  its  effects  therefore  are  ever}-  where  disco- 
verable, and  its  attempts  always  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  a  name  which  any 
advantageous  distinction  has  made  eminent,  but 
some  latent  animosity  will  burst  out,  The 
wealthy  trader,  however  he  may  abstract  him- 
self from  public  affiurs,  will  never  want  those 
who  hint,  with  Shylock,  that  ships  are  but  boards. 
The  beauty  adorned  only  with  tlie  unambitious 
graces  of  innocence  and  modesty,  provokes, 
whenever  she  appears,  a  thousand  murmurs  of 
detractiom  The  genius,  even  when  he  endea- 
vours only  to  entertain  or  instruct,  yet  suffers 
persecution  from  innumerable  critics,  whose  acri- 
mony is  excited  merely  by  the  pain  of  seeing 
others  pleased,  and  of  hearing  applauses  which 
another  enjoya 

The  frequency  of  envy  n^akes  it  so  familiar, 
that  it  escapes  our  notice  ;  nor  do  we  eflen  re- 
flect u|K>n  its  turpitude  or  malignity  tiH  we  hap- 
)>en  to  feel  its  influence.  When  he  that  has  given 
«io  provocation  to  malice  but  by  attempting  to 
isxcel,  flnds  himself  purpued  by  multitudes  whom 
he  never  saw,  with  all  the  implacabiiily  of  per- 
W>nal  resentment;  when  he  perceives  clamour 
and  malice  let  loose  upon  him  as  a  public  enemy, 
and  incited  by  every  stratagem  or  defamation  ; 
when  he  hears  the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  or 
the  follies  of  his  youth,  exposed  to  the  world  ;  and 
every  failure  of  conduct,  or  defect  of  nature,  ag- 
gravated and  ridiculed ;  he  then  learns  to  abhor 
those  artifices  at  which  he  only  laughed  before, 
'tifid  discovers  how  much  the  happmcss  of  life 
would  be  advanced  by  the  eradication  of  envy 
from  the  human  heart 

Envy  is,  indeed,  a  stubborn  weed  of  the  mind, 
iind  seldom  yields  to  the  culture  of  philosophy. 
There  are,  however,  considerations,  whicn,  if 
carefully  implanted,  and  diligently  propagated, 
•might  in  time  overpower  and  repress  it,  since  no 
one  can  nurse  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  as  its 
•effects  are  only  shame,  anguish,  and  pertur 
-bation. 

It  is  above  all  other  vices  inconsistent  with  the 
^character  of  a  social  being,  because  it  sacrifices 
truth  and  kindness  to  very  weak  temptations. 
He  that  plunders  a  wealthy  neighbour  gains  as 
•much  a^  he  takes  away,  and  may  improve  his 
own  condition  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  im- 
pairs anoliier's  ;  but  he  that  blasts  a  flourishing 
reputation  must  be  content  with  a  small  dividend 
^f^additioni^  fame,  so  small  as  can  afford  very 
little  consolation  to  balance  the  gUilt  by  which  it 


I  have  hitlierto  avoided  that  dangerous  and 
empirical  morality,  which  cores  one  \'ice  by 
means  of  another.  But  envy  is  so  base  and  de- 
testable, so  vile  in  its  original,  and  so  pernicious 
in  its  eflfects,  that  the  predominance  of  almos| 
any  other  quality  is  to  be  preferred.  It  is  one  of 
those  lawless  enemies  of  society,  against  whicn 
poisoned  arrows  may  honei<tly  be  used.  Let  it 
therefore  be  constantly  remembered,  that  who- 
ever envies  another  confesses  his  superiority,  ano 
let  those  be  reformed  by  their  pride  who  have 
lost  their  virtue. 

It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  injuries  which 
envy  incites,  that  they  are  committed  against 
those  who  have  given  no  intentional  provocar 
lion  ;  and  that  the  sufferer  is  of^en  marked  out 
for  ruin,  not  because  he  has  failed  in  any  duty^ 
but  because  he  has  dared  to  do  more  than  wa^ 
required. 

Almost  every  other  crime  is  practised  by  the 
help  of  some  quality  which  might  have  produced 
esteem  or  love,  if  it  had  been  well  employed ;  but 
envy  is  mere  unmixed  and  genuine  evil ;  it  pur- 
sues a  hateful  end  by  despicable  means,  and  de- 
sires not  so  much  its  own  happiness  as  another's 
misery.  To  avoid  depravity  like  this,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  any  one  should  aspire  to  heroism 
or  sanctity,  but  only  that  he  should  resolve  not 
to  quit  the  rank  which  nature  assigns  him,  ami 
wish  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  a  human  being. 
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PermitU*  ipfis  ezpendere  nnminihus,  qmi4 
Conveniat  nobis,  rtbutfue  $ii  utile  wttru       Juv 

IntruM  Uiy  fortune  to  th«  powera  above } 
L^ave  ih«in  to  nonage  for  thee,  and  to  gnxX 
WbaLtheir.  unerring  wisdom  aeea  tbee  want. 

DRVDEJC 

As  every  scheme  of  life,  so  every  form  of  writing, 
has  its  advantages  and  inconveniences,  thouipi' 
not  mingled  in  the  same  proportions.  The 
writer  ot  essays  escapes  many  embarra^ments 
to  which  a  large  work  would  have  exposed  him; 
he  seldom  harasses  his  reason  with  long  trains 
of  consequences^  clims  his  eyes  with  the  perusal 
of  antiquated  volumes,  or  burdens  his  memory 
with  great  accumulations  of  preparator}'  know 
ledge.  A  careless  glance  u{H)n  a  favourite  au- 
thor, or  transient  survey  of  the  varieties  of  life. 
is  sufiicient  to  supply  the  first  hint  or  seminal 
idea,  which,  enlarged  by  the  gradual  accretion 
of  matter  stored  in  the  mind,  is,  by  tlie  warmth 
of  fancy,  easily  expanded  into  flowers,  and  some- 
times ripened  into  fruit. 

The  most  frequent  difficulty  by  which  the  au- 
thors of  these  petty  compositions  are  distressed, 
arises  from  the  perpetual  demand  of  novelty  and 
change.  The  compiler  of  a  system  of  scwnco 
lays  his  invention  at  rest,  and  employs  only  his 
judgment,  the  faculty  exerted  witn  less  faUgue. 
Even  the  relater  of  feigned  adventures,  when 
once  the  principal  characters  are  established, 
and  the  grcfit  events  regular\y  connected,  flnds 
incidents  and  episodes  crowding  upon  his  mind; 
every  change  opens  new  views,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  story  grows  without  labour  out  of  the 
former.  But  he  that  attempts  to  entertain  his 
reader  with  unconnected  pieces,  flnds  the  irk- 
Bomeness  of  his  task  rather  increased  than  less, 
ened  by  eveiy  production.    The  day  calls  afresh 
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upon  him  for  a  new  topic,  ttAd  he  is  again  obliged 
to  did^c;  without  any  principle  to  regulate  his 
choice. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  w  seldom  any  ne* 
bessity  of  looking  far,  or  incjuiring  long,  for  a 
proper  subject  Every  diversity  of  art  or  nature, 
every  public  blessing  or  calamity,  every  domestic 
pain  or  gratification,  every  sally  of  caprice,  blun- 
der of  absurdity,  or  stratagem  of  affection^  may 
9upply  matter  to  him  whose  only  rule  is  to  avoid 
uniforiDity.  But  it  oflcn  happens,  that  the  judg- 
ment is  distracted  with  boundless  multipficity, 
the  imagination  ranges  from  one  design  to^  an- 
other, and  the  hours  pass  imperceptibly  away, 
till  the  composition  can  be  no  longer  delayed, 
•nd  necessity  enforces  the  use  of  those  thoughts 
^Uch  llien  happen  to  be  at  hand.  The  mind, 
raoiomg  at  deliverance  on  any  terms  from  pei^ 
polity  and  susipense,  applies  herself  vigorously 
to  the  work  before  her,  collects  embellishments 
and  illustrations,  and  sometimes  finishes,  with 
great  elegance  and  happiness,  what  in  a  state 
of  ease  and  leisure  she  never  had  begun. 

It  is  not  commonly  observed,  how  much,  even 
^  actions  considered  as  particulariy  subject  to 
choice,  is  to  bo  attributed  to  accident,  or  some 
cause  out  of  our  own  power,  by  whatever  name 
it  be  distinguished.  To  dose  tedious  delibera- 
tions with  hasty  resolves,  and  after  long  consultsp 
tions  with  reason  to  refer  thequestion  to  caprice, 
is  by  no  moans  peculiar  to  the  essayist  Let 
him  that  peruses  this  )>aper  review  the  series  of 
his  life,  and  inquire  how  he  wns  placed  in  his 
present  condition.  He  will  find  that,  of  the  good 
or  ill  which  ho  has  experienced,  a  great  part 
came  unexpected,  without  any  visible  gradations 
of  approach;  that  every  event  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  causes  acting  without  his  interven- 
tion ;  and  that,  whenever  he  pretended  to  the 
ptarogative  of  foresight,  he  was  mortified  with 
new  conviction  of  the  shortness  of  his  views. 

^Thobusy,  the  ambitious,  the  inconstant,  and  the 
adventurous,  may  be  said  to  throw  themselves 
by  design  into  the  arms  of  fortune,  and  volunta- 
rily to  quit  the  power  of  ffoveroing  themselves ; 
they  engage  in  a  course  of  life  in  which  little  can 
be  ascertained  by  previous  measures :  nor  is  it 
any  wonder  that  their  time  is  passed  between  ela- 
tion and  despondency,  hope  and  disappointment 

Some  there  arc  who  appear  to  walk  the  road 
of  life  with  more  circumspection,  and  make  no 
step  till  they  think  themselves  secure  from  the 
hazard  of  a  precipice ;  when,  neither.  plca»ure 
nor  profit  can  tempt  them  from  the  beaten  path ; 
who  refuse  to  climb  lest  they  should  fall,  or  to 
run  lest  they  should  stumble  :  and  move  slowly 
forward,  without  any  compliance  with  those 
passions  by  which  the  heady  and  vehement  are 
seduced  and  betrayed. 

Yet  oven  the  timorous  prudence  of  this  judi- 
cious class  is  far  from  exempting  them  from  the 
-dominion  of  chance,  a  subtle  and  insidious  power, 
who  will  intrude  upon  privacy  and  embarrass 
■caution.  No  course  of  hfe  is  so  prescribed  and 
i  limited,  but  that  many  actions  most  result  from 
,  arbitrary  election.  Every  one  must  form  the 
ffeneral  plan  of  his  conduct  bv  his  own  reflec- 
tions ;  he  must  resolve  whether  he  will  endeavour 
at  riches  or  at  content;  whether  he  will  exercise 

£rivate  or  public  virtues,  whether  he  will  labour 
»r  the  genen&l  benefit  of  mankind,  or  contract 
bis  beneficence  to  his  family  and  dependantf. 
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This  ouestion  has  long  elercised  tlie  schools  of 
philosophy,  but  remains  yet  undecided ;  aud  what 
hope  is  tlicre  that  a  yourig  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  arguments  on  either  side,  should  detei>  ' 
mine  his  own  destiny  otherwise  than  by  chance  7 

When  chance  has  given  him  a  partner  of  his 
bed,  whom  he  prefers  to  all  other  women,  with- 
out any  proof  of  superior  desert,  chance  must 
again  dfirect  him  in  the  education  of  his  children ; 
for,  who  was  ever  ajblc  to  convince  himself  by 
arguments,  that  he  had  chosen  for  his  son  that 
mode  of  instruction  to  which  his  understandini; 
was  best  adapted,  or  by  which  he  would  most 
easily  be  made  wise  or  virtuous  7 

Whoever  shall  inouire  by  what  motives  he 
was  determined  on  these  important  occasions^ 
will  find  them  such  as  his  pride  will  scarcely 
sufler  him  to  confess  ^  some  sudden  ardour  of 
desiroy  some  uhcertam  glimpse  of  advantage, 
some  petty  compedtron,  some  inaccurate  con^ 
elusion,  or  some  example  implicitly  reverenced. 
Such  are  often  the  first  causes  of  our  resolvei; 
for  it  is  necessary  to  act,  but  impossible  to  know 
the  conseouences  of  action^  or  to  discuss  all  the 
reasons  which  offer  themselves  on  every  part  to 
inquieitiveness  and  solicitude. 

Since  life  itself  is  uncertain,  nothing  which 
has  hfe  for  its  basis  can  boast  much  stability* 
Yet  this  is  but  a  small  part  of  our  piuplexity. 
We  set  out  on  a  tempestuous  sea  in  quest  of 
some  port,  where  we  expect  to  find  rest,  but 
where  we  are  not  sure  of  admisaion ;  we  are  not 
only  in  danger  of  sinking  in  the  way,  but  of  be- 
in^  misled  by  meteors  mistaken  tor  stars,  of 
being  driven  from  our  course  by  the  changea  of 
the  wind,  and  of  losing  it  by  unakiUul  steerage  ; 
yet  it  sometimes  happens,  that  cross  winds  blow 
us  to  a  safer  coast,  that  meteors  draw  us  aside 
from  whiripooki,  and  that  negligerice  or  errm 
contributes  to  our  escape  from  mischiefs  to  which 
a  direct  course  would  have  exposed  us.  Of  thoso 
that,  by  precipitate  conclusions,  involve  them* 
selves  in  calamities  without  guilt,  very  few,  how- 
ever they  may  reproach  themselves,  can  be  cer* 
tain  that  other  measures  would  have  been  more 
succcssfuK 

In  this  state  of  universal  uncertainty,  where 
a  thousand  dangers  hover  about  us,  and  none 
can  tell  whether  the  good  that  he  pursues  is  not 
evil  in  disguise,  or  whether  the  next  step  will 
leod  him  to  safety  or  destruction,  nothinjj;  can 
afford  any  rational  tranquillity,  but  the  conviction 
that  however  we  amu^e  ourselves  with  unideal 
sounds,  nothing  in  reality  is  governed  by  chance, 
but  that  the  universe  is  under  the  perpetual  su*. 
perintendence  of  him  who  created  it;  that  oui 
being  is  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  goodness,  by 
whom  what  appears  casual  to  us,  is  directed  for 
ends  ultimately  kind  and  merciful;  and  that 
nothing  can  finally  hurt  him  who  debars  noi 
himself  from  the  Divine  favour. 
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At  viniietm  honum  vitrnjucundhu  ^pas, 
Nempe  koc  iudoetu  ■         ' 
Ohnfipfut  non  dieit  idem,  nee  miU  TkAtia 
Ingeniumt  dulcique  eenex  vicinm*  HymetUt 
Qhs  j»ar(m  aceepU  s^va  inter  vincla  cicmtm 

Jeaumtori  nntttt  dart. Q«^«  Munilt 

Sewftrttitifirmitttanmi,  exignifut  s«%Im 
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Bit  O!  rrtcn^t  is  tmti. 

Thua  lliiiik  la';  cro.vd  ;  who,  c  tprr  to  ougagc, 

Takf*  ifliiokly  fir.%  a:i'J  kinll.;  iutu  ta^-.. 

Not  so  mil  I  Tiiali>,  liurCnryBipitj^i  lunght, 

Nor  tiiat  gj  >U  man,  -Aiiu  dratik  t.io  |>oi»oiioas draught 

Wiih  iDiiiil  iiTuue,  uud  could  not  wmli  to  M;a 

Hid  vile  atfcimcr  dri.ik  a«  di;ep  ait  he  : 

Exulted  Soeratea'  diviu'.'Iy  lirave! 

Injured  he  fell,  aud  d>  iiig  h(f  Ibrgave ; 

Too  noble  for  reveago ;  which  •(ill  we  find 

The  weakeat  frailty  of  a  feeble  nitud.  detdcn. 

No  vicious  dispositions  of  the  mind  more  obsti- 
nately resist  both  the  counsels  of  philosophy  and 
the  injunctions  of  religion,  tiian  those  which  are 
comphcated  with  an  opinion  of  dignity;  and 
which  we  cannot  dismiss  without  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  opposition  some  advantage  iniquitously 
obtained,  or  suffering  from  our  own  prejudices 
some  imputation  of  pusillanimity. 

For  Una  reason,  scarcely  any  law  of  our  Re- 
deemer is  more  oi>cnly  transgressed,  or  more 
ioflustriously  evaded,  than  that  by  which  he 
•ommands  his  followers  to  forgive  mjuries,  and 
prohibits,  under  the  sanction  of  eternal  miser}*, 
the  gratification  of  the  desire  which  every  man 
feels  to  return  pain  upon  him  that  inHicts  it 
Many  who  could  have  conqnered  their  anger, 
are  unable  to  combat  prido,  and  pursue  offonces 
to  extremity  of  vengcancf*,  lest  tlitry  should  be 
insulted  by  the  triumph  of  an  enemy. 

But  certainly  no  precept  could  bolter  bocome 
him,  at  whose  birth  peace  was  proclaimed  io  the 
earth.  For,  what  would  so  soon  destroy  all  tlie 
order  of  society,  and  deform  life  with  violence 
and  ravat^e,  as  a  permission  to  every  one  to  judge 
his  own  cause,  and  to  apportion  his  own  recom- 
pense fi>r  imagined  injuries. 

It  ii?  difllicult  for  a  man  of  the  strictest  justice 
not  to  favour  himself  too  much,  in  the  calmest 
moments  of  solitary  meditation.  Every  one 
wishes  for  the  distinctions  for  wliich  thousands 
are  wisliing  at  tho  same  time,  in  their  own 
opinion,  with  better  claims.  He  that,  when 
his  reason  operates  in  its  full  force,  can  thus, 
by  the  m"»ro  prevalence  of  selt-lovc,  pret'er  him- 
self to  his  f^'llow-beingfi,  is  very  unlikely  to 
*udg(»  e'luitabiy  when  his  pa*«3ions  are  agitated 
)y  a  sense  of  wrong,  and  his  attention  wholly 
engross  "d  by  pain,  ini-jrest,  ordangcr.  Whoever 
arrogates  to  himself  the  right  of  vengeance, 
shows  how  little  he  is  qnalirtrd  to  decide  his 
own  claim;*,  since  he  certainly  demands  what  he 
would  think  untit  to  bo  granted  to  another. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent,  than  that,  however 
injured  or  however  provoked,  soni-^  must  at  last 
be  contented  to  forgive.  For,  it  can  never  be 
hoped  that  he  who  first  commits  an  injury  will 
contentedly  acquiesce  in  the  penalty  required : 
the  same  haughtiness  of  contempt  and  vehe- 
mence of  d^sirf,  that  prompt  the  act  of  injustice, 
will  more  strongly  incite  its  jusliljcation  ;  and 
resentmf'iit  can  never  so  exactly  balance  the 
punishment  with  the  fault,  but  there  will  remain 
an  overplus  of  vengeance,  which  even  he  who 
condemns  his  first  action  will  think  himself 
entitled  to  retaliate.  What  then  can  ensue 
but  a  continual  exacerbation  of  Ivatred,  an  un- 
extincuishable  fend,  an  incessant  reciprocation 
of  mischief,  a  mutual  vigilance  to  entrap,  and 
eag^rni^ss  to  destroy  ? 

Sine?  then  the  imaginary  right  of  vengeance 
must  be  at  last  rersitted,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  lire  in  perpetual  kofltility  and  equally  im- 
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jK>s«:ible  that  of  two  enemies,  either  should  fir}»t 
think  himself  obliged  by  justice  to  submission,  it 
is  surely  eligible  :o  forgive  early.  Every  passion 
is  more  easily  subdued  before  it  has  been  long 
accustomed  to  possession  of  U»e  heart ;  every 
idea  is  obliterated  with  less  difficulty,  as  it  ha(< 
been  more  slightly  impre,sscd,  and  less  freauenl 
\y  renewed.  He  who  has  often  brooded  over 
his  wrongs,  pleased  himself  with  schemes  of 
malignity,  and  glutted  his  pride  with  the  fancied 
supplications  of  humbled  enmity,  will  not  easily 
oppn  his  bosom  to  amity  and  reconciliation,  or 
indulge  the  gentle  sentiments  of  benevolence 
and  peace. 

It  is  easiest  to  forgive  while  there  is  yet  little 
to  be  forgiven.  A  single  injury  may  be  soon 
dismissed  from  the  memory }  but  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ill  offices  by  degrees  associates  itself 
with  every  idea;  a  long  contest  involves  so 
many  circumstances,  that  every  place  and  action 
will  recall  it  to  the  mind;  and  fresh  remem- 
brance of  vexation  must  still  enkindle  rage,  and 
irritate  revenge. 

A  wise  man  will  make  haste  to  forgive,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  true  value  of  time,  and  will 
not  suffc^r  it  to  pass  away  in  unnecessary  pain. 
He  that  willingly  sufTers  the  corrosions  of  in- 
vfterat?  hatred,  and  gives  up  his  days  and  nights 
to  the  gloom  of  malice  and  perturbations  of  stra- 
tagem, cannot  surely  bo  said  to  consult  his  ease. 
Retjentuient  is  a  union  of  sorrow  with  malignity, 
a  combination  of  a  passion  which  all  endeavour 
to  avoid,  with  a  passion  which  all  concur  to 
detest.  The  man  who  retires  to  meditate  mis- 
chief, and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage;  wliose 
thoughts  arc  employed  only  on  means  of  dis- 
tress and  contrivances  of  ruin ;  whose  mind 
never  pauses  from  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
sufferings,  but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying 
the  calamities  of  another,  may  justly  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  miserable  of  human 
beings,  among  those  who  are  guilty  without 
reward,  who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  pros- 
perity, nor  the  calm  of  innocence. 

Whoever  considers  the  weakness  both  of  him- 
self and  others,  will  not  long  want  persuasives 
to  forgiveness.  Wo  know  not  to  what  degree 
of  malignity  any  injury  is  to  be  imputed;  or 
how  much  its  cuilt,  if  we  were  to  inspect  the 
mind  of  him  that  committed  it,  would  be  ex- 
tenuated by  mistake,  precipitance,  or  negli- 
gence :  we  cannot  be  certain  how  much  more 
we  feel  than  was  intended  to  be  inflicted,  or 
how  much  we  increase  the  mischief  to  ourselves 
by  voluntary  aggravations.  We  may  charge  to 
design  the  effects  of  accident;  we  may  mink 
the  blow  violent,  only  because  we  have  made 
ourselves  delicate  and  tender ;  we  are  on  every 
side  in  danger  of  error  and  of  guilt ;  which  we 
are  certain  to  avoid  only  by  speedy  forgiveness. 

From  this  pacific  and  harmless  temper,  thus 
propitious  to  others  and  ourselves,  to  domestic 
tranquillity  and  to  social  happiness,  no  man  is 
withheld  but  by  pride,  by  the  fear  of  being  insult- 
ed by  his  adversary,  or  despised  by  tho  world. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  unfailing  and 
universal  axiom,  that  "all  pride  is  abject  and 
mean."  It  is  always  an  ignorant,  lazy,  or  cow 
ardly  acquiescf^nce  in  a  false  appearance  of 
excellence,  and  proceeds  not  from  consciou»> 
ness  of  our  attainments,  but  insensibility  of  our 
wanCa. 
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NothiTi^  can  bo  great  which  is  not  right 
Nothing  which  reason  condemns  can  be  suitable 
to  the  diffnity  of  the  human  mind.  To  be 
driven  by  external  motives  from  the  path  whicli 
our  own  heart  approves;  to  give  way  to  any 
thing  but  conviction;  to  suffer  the  op'inion  of 
ethers  to  rule  our  choice,  or  overpower  our  re- 
solves ;  is  to  submit  tamely  to  the  lowest  and 
most  ignominious  slavery,  and  to  resign  the  right 
of  dircctin;":  our  own  lives. 

The  utmost  excellence  at  which  humanity  can 
arrive,  is  a  constant  and  determinate  pursuit  of 
virtue,  without  regard  to  nrescnt  dangers  or  ad- 
vantace;  a  continual  reference  of  every  action 
to  the  Divine  will ;  an  habitual  appeal  to  ever- 
lastinc:  justice;  and  an  unvaried  elevation  of 
the  intellectual  eye  to  the  reward  whirli  perse- 
verance only  can  obtain.  But  that  pride  which 
many,  who  presume  to  boast  of  generous  senti- 
ments, allow  to  regulate  their  measures,  has 
nothing  nobler  in  view  than  the  approbation  of 
men ;  of  beings  wliose  superiority  we  are  under 
no  obligation  to  acknowledge,  and  who,  when 
we  have  courted  them  with  the  utmost  assi- 
duity, can  confer  no  valuable  or  permanent  re- 
ward ;  of  beings  who  isrnorantly  judge  of  what 
they  do  not  understand,  or  partially  drtennine 
what  they  never  have  examined;  and  whose 
sentence  is  therefore  of  no  weight  till  it  has  re- 
ceived the  ratitication  of  our  own  conscience. 

He  that  can  descend  to  bribe  suffrages  like 
these,  at  the  price  of  his  innocence ;  he  that  can 
sufff^r  the  delight  of  such  acclamations  to  with- 
hold his  attention  from  the  commands  of  the 
universal  Sovereign,  has  little  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  the  greatness  of  his 
mind :  whenever  he  awakes  to  seriousness  and 
reflection,  he  must  become  despicable  in  his  own 
eyes,  and  shrink  with  shame  from  the  remem- 
brance of  his  cowardice  and  folly. 

Of  him  that  hopes  to  be  for^ven,  it  is  indis- 
pensably required  that  he  forgive.  It  is  there- 
fore superfluous  to  urj[e  any  other  motive.  On 
this  great  duty  eternity  is  suspended:  and  to 
him  that  refuses  to  practise  it,  the  throne  of 
mercy  is  inaccessible,  and  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  has  been  bom  in  vain. 


No.  196.]     Saturday,  Dec  28,  1751. 

Pon*  m«,  pigriM  vbi  nuUa  eampit 
Arbor  asiiva  rerreatur  aura       .    . 
Dulee  ridentem  Lalagen  amabOt 

Duke  loquentem,  Hoa. 

Place  me  where  never  aummer  breexe 

Uiibinda  thr,  vlpbe,  or  warmi  the  trees ; 

Wh^re  ever-lowering  clou<l«  appoar, 

And  ani^ry  Jovo  dofoniM  th*  inclement  yeari 

Love  and  the  nymph  shall  charm  my  toils. 

The  nymph,  who  swrccUy  speaks  and  sweetly  smilea. 

FRANCIS. 

Op  the  happiness  and  misery  of  our  present 
state,  part  arises  from  our  sensations,  and  part 
from  our  opinions ;  part  is  distributed  by  nature, 
and  part  is  in  a  ^eat  measure  apportioned  by 
ourselves.  Positive  pleasure  we  cannot  always 
obtain,  and  positive  pain  we  oflen  cannot  re- 
move. No  man  can  give  to  his  own  plantations 
the  fragrance  of  the  Indian  groves ;  nor  will  any 
precepts  of  philosophy  enable  him  to  withdraw 
nis  attention  from  wounds  or  diseases.  But  the 
negative  infelicity  which  proceeds,  not  from  the 


pressure  of  suffl  rings,  but  the  absence  of  enjoy- 
ments, will  always  yield  to  the  remedies  of 
rea!»on. 

One  of  the  great  arts  of  escaping  superfluous 
uneaidness,  is  to  frre  our  minds  from  the  habit 
of  comparing  our  condition  with  that  of  others 
on  whom  tno  blessings  of  life  arc  more  bounti- 
fully bestowed,  or  with  imaginary  states  of  de- 
light and  security,  perhaps  unattainable  by  mor- 
tals. Few  arc  placed  in  a  situation  so  gloomy 
and  distressful,  as  not  to  see  every  day  beings 
yet  more  forlorn  and  miserable,  from  whom  they 
may  learn  to  rejoice  in  thiir  own  lot 

No  inconvenience  is  less  superable  by  art  or 
diligence  than  the  inclemency  of  climates,  and 
therefore  none  affords  more  proper  exercise  for 
this  philosophical  abstraction.  A  native  of  En- 
gland, pinched  with  the  frosts  of  December,  may 
lessen  his  affection  for  his  own  country  by  suf- 
fering his  imagination  to  wander  in  the  vales  of 
Asia,  and  sport  among  woods  Uiat  are  always 
creen,  and  streams  that  always  murmur;  but 
ff  he  turns  his  thoughts  towards  the  polar  re- 
gions, and  considers  the  nations  to  whom  a  great 
portion  of  the  year  is  darkness,  and  who  are 
condemned  to  pass  weeks  and  months  amidst 
mountains  of  snow,  he  will  soon  recover  his 
tranquillity,  and,  while  he  »Un  his  fire,  or  throws 
his  cloak  about  him,  reflect  how  much  he  owes 
to  Providence,  that  he  is  not  placed  in  Green- 
land or  Siberia. 

The  barrenness  of  the  earth  and  the  severity 
of  the  skies,  in  these  dreary  countries,  are  such 
as  might  be  expected  to  confine  tlie  mind  wholly 
to  the  contemplation  of  necessity  and  distress,  so 
that  the  care  of  escaping  death  from  cold  and 
hunger  should  leave  no  room  for  those  passions 
which,  in  lands  of  plenty,  influence  conduct  or 
diversify  characters ;  the  summer  should  be 
spent  only  in  providing  for  the  winter,  and  the 
winter  in  longing  for  the  summer. 

Yet  learned  curiosity  is  known  to  have  found 
its  way  into  these  aboclcs  of  poverty  and  gloom : 
Lapland  and  Iceland  have  their  historians,  their 
critics,  and  their  poets ;  and  love,  that  extends 
his  dominion  wherever  humanity  can  be  found, 
perhaps  exerts  the  same  power  in  the  Green- 
lander's  hut  as  in  the  palaces  of  eastern  mo- 
narchs. 

In  one  of  the  large  caves  to  which  the  families 
of  Greenland  retire  together,  to  pass  the  cold 
months,  and  which  may  bo  termed  their  villages 
or  cities,  a  youth  and  maid,  who  came  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  were  so  much 
distinguished  for  their  beauty,  that  they  were 
called  by  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  Anningait 
and  Ajut,  from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  their 
ancestx>rs  of  the  same  names,  who  had  been 
transformed  of  old  into  the  sun  and  moon. 

Anningait  for  some  time  heard  the  praises  of 
Ajut  with  little  emotion,  but  at  last,  by  fre- 
quent interviews,  became  sensible  of  her  charms, 
and  first  made  a  discovery  of  his  afiection,  by 
inviting  her  with  her  parents  to  a  feast,  where 
he  placed  before  Ajut  tlie  tail  of  a  whale.  Ajut 
seemed  not  much  delighted  by  this  gallantry: 
yet,  however,  from  that  time,  was  observed 
rarely  to  appear  but  in  a  vest  made  of  the  skin 
of  a  white  deer ;  she  used  frequently  to  renew 
the  black  dye  upon  her  hands  and  forehead,  to 
adorn  her  sleeves  with  coral  and  shells,  and  to 
braid  her  hair  with  great  exactness. 
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The  elef^nce  of  her  dress,  and  the  judicious 
disposition  of  her  ornaments,  had  such  an  ♦•flfect 
upon  Annin^ait,  that  he  could  no  Kmii'.r  be  re- 
strained tVoin  a  declaration  of  his  love.  He  there- 
fore composed  a  poem  in  her  praise,  in  which, 
among  other  heroic  and  tender  sentiments,  he 
protested  that  "  she  was  beautiful  as  the  vernal 
willow,  and  fragrant  as  thyme  upon  the  moun- 
tains ;  that  her  tingers  were  white  as  the  teeth  of 
the  morse,  and  her  smile  grateful  as  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  ice ;  that  he  would  pursue  her,  though 
■he  should  pass  the  snows  of  the  midland  clifl*s, 
or  seek  shelter  in  the  caves  of  the  eastern  canni- 
bals ;  that  he  would  tear  her  from  the  embraces 
of  the  genius  of  the  rocks,  snatch  her  from  the 
paws  of  Amaruck,  and  rescue  her  from  the  ravine 
of  Hafgufa.'*  He  concluded  with  a  wish,  that 
"  whoever  shall  attempt  to  hinder  his  union  with 
Ajut  might  be  buried  witliout  his  bow,  and  that, 
in  the  land  of  souls,  his  skull  might  serve  for  no 
other  Qse  than  to  catch  the  droppings  of  the  starry 
lamps.** 

This  ode  being  universally  applauded,  it  was 
expected  that  Ajut  would  soon  yield  to  such  fer- 
vour and  accomplishments :  but  Ajut,  with  tlie 
natural  haughtiness  of  beauty,  expected  all  the 
forms  of  courtship  :  and  before  sh<j  would  con- 
fess herself  conquered,  the  sun  rrlumed,  the  ice 
broke,  and  the  season  of  labour  called  all  to  their 
employments. 

Anningait  and  Ajut  for  a  time  always  went 
oat  in  the  same  boat,  and  divided  whatever  was 
caught  Anningait,  in  the  sij^ht  of  his  mistress, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage ; 
he  attacked  the  sea-horses  on  the  ice,  pursued 
the  seals  into  the  water,  and  leaped  upon  the 
back  of  the  whale  while  he  was  yet  struggling 
with  the  remains  of  life.  Nor  was  his  diligence 
less  to  accumulate  all  that  could  be  necessary  to 
make  winter  comfortable ;  he  dried  the  roe  of 
fishes  and  the  flesh  of  seals  ;  he  entrapped  deer 
and  foxes,  and  dressed  their  skins  to  adorn  his 
bride ;  he  feasted  her  with  eggs  from  the  rocks, 
and  strewed  her  tent  with  flowers. 

It  happened  that  a  tempest  drove  the  fish  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  coast  before  Anningait  had 
completed  his  store  ;  he  therefore  entreated  Ajut, 
that  she  would  at  last  grant  him  her  hand,  and 
accompany  him  to  that  part  of  the  countrj'  whi- 
ther he  was  now  summoned  by  necessity.  Ajut 
thought  him  not  yet  entitled  to  such  condescen- 
sion, hut  proposed,  as  a  trial  of  his  constancy, 
that  he  should  return  at  the  end  of  summer  to 
the  cavern  where  their  acquaintance  commenced, 
and  there  expect  the  reward  of  his  assiduities. 
**  O  virgin,  beautiful  as  the  sun  shining  on  the 
water,  consider,**  said  Anningait  "  what  thou 
hast  required.  How  easily  may  my  return  be 
precluded  by  a  sudden  frost  or  unexpected  fo^s ! 
Then  must  the  night  be  passed  without  my  Ajut. 
We  live  not,  my  fair,  in  those  fabled  countries 
which  lying  strangers  so  wantonly  describe; 
where  the  whole  year  is  divided  into  short  days 
and  nights ;  where  the  same  habitation  serves 
for  summer  and  winter  ;  where  they  raise  houses 
in  rows  above  the  ground,  dwell  together  from 
year  to  year,  with  flocks  of  tame  animals  grazing 
in  the  fields  about  them  ;  can  travel  at  any  time 
from  one  place  to  another,  through  ways  en- 
closed with  trees,  or  over  walls  raised  upon  the 
inland  waters  ;  and  direct  their  course  through 
wide  countries  by  the  sight  of  green  hilb  or  acat- 


terod  buildings.  Even  in  summer,  we  have  no 
means  of  crossing  the  mountains,  whose  snows 
arc  never  dissolved  ,  nor  can  remove  to  any  dis- 
tant re9id(;nce,  but  in  our  boats  coasting  the 
bays.  Consider,  Ajut,  a  few  summer  days,  and 
a  few  winter  nights,  and  the  life  of  man  is  at  an 
end.  Night  is  the  time  of  case  and  »*V?stivit>',  of 
revels  and  gayi.'ty ;  but  what  will  be  the  flaming 
lamp,  the  delicious  seal,  or  the  Bof\  oil,  witliout 
the  smile  of  Ajut  ?" 

The  eloquence  of  Anningait  was  vain ;  the 
maid  continued  inexorable,  and  they  parted  with 
ardent  promises  to  meet  again  before  the  night 
of  winter. 


No.  1S7.]     Tuesday,  Dec.  31,  1751. 

Jfon  ilium  nostri  potnmt  tmtare  lahore», 
Ktc  nfrigoribu$  metliis  Iltbrumque  bibamut^ 

Siihoniaaquf  nicishitmis  nibcamuM  aquo»tr 

Omnia  vincit  amor.  viecIm 

Love  altrra  not  for  u»  his  hard  decree j, 

Not  though  b('ue.ith  the  Thrariuii  clime  wc  freexe» 

Orthomiiil  t>n«0  of  temperate  vkies  forego, 

And  in  mid  winter  tread  Sithonian  suow : 

Love  cooquers  all. dryden. 

Anningait,  however  discomposed  by  the  dila^ 
tory  coyness  of  Ajut,  was  yet  resolved  to  omit  no 
tokens  of  amorous  respect;  and  tliercfore  pre- 
sented her  at  his  departure  witli  the  skins  of 
seven  white  fawns,  of  five  swans,  and  eleven 
seals,  with  three  marble  lamps,  ten  vessels  of 
seal  oil,  and  a  large  kettle  of  brass,  which  he 
had  purchased  from  a  ship,  at  the  price  of  half  a 
whale  and  two  horns^  of  sea-unicorns. 

Aiut  was  so  much  aflected  by  the  fondness  of 
her  lover,  or  so  much  overpowered  by  his  mag- 
nificence, that  she  followed  him  to  the  sea-side : 
and,  when  she  saw  him  enter  the  boat,  wished 
aloud  that  he  might  return  with  plenty  of  skins 
and  oil ;  that  neitlier  the  raermaias  might  snatch 
him  into  the  deeps,  nor  the  spirits  of  the  rocks 
confine  him  in  tlkeir  caverns. 

She  stood  awhile  to  gaze  upon  the  departing 
vessel,  and  then  returning  to  her  hut,  silent  and 
dejected,  laid  aside,  from  that  hour,  her  white 
deer-skin,  suffered  her  hair  to  spread  unbraided 
on  her  shoulders,  and  forebore  to  mix  in  the 
dances  of  the  maidens.  She  endeavoured  to  di 
vert  her  thoughts  by  continual  application  to 
feminine  employments,  gathered  moss  for  the 
winter  lamps,  and  dried  grass  to  line  the  boots  ot 
Anningait  Of  the  skins  which  he  had  bestowed 
upon  her,  she  made  a  fishing  coat,  a  small  boat, 
and  tent,  all  of  exquisite  manufacture:  and, 
while  she  was  thus  busied,  solaced  her  labours 
with  a  song,  in  which  she  prayed,  "  that  her  lover 
might  have  hands  stronger  than  the  paws  of  the 
bear,  and  feet  swifter  than  the  feet  of  the  rein-deer ; 
that  his  dart  might  never  err,  and  that  his  boat 
might  never  le-ak  ;  that  he  might  never  stumble 
on  the  ice,  nor  faint  in  the  water ;  that  the  seal 
might  rush  on  his  harpoon,  and  the  wounded 
whale  might  dash  the  waves  in  vain.** 

The  large  boats  in  which  the  Greenlanders 
transport  tlieir  families,  arc  always  rowed  by 
women ;  for  a  man  will  not  debase  himself  by 
work  which  requires  neither  skill  nor  courage. 
Anningait  was  tlierefore  exposed  by  idleness  to 
the  ravages  of  passion.  He  went  thrice  to  the 
stem  of  tha  boat,  with  an  intent  to  leap  into  the 
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water,  and  swim  back  to  his  miFtress ;  but  recol- 
lecting the  misery  which  they  mu0t  endure  in 
the  wmter,  without  oil  for  the  lamp  or  skins  for 
the  bed,  he  resolved  to  emphiy  the  weeks  of  ab- 
sence in  provision  for  a  night  of  plenty  and  feli- 
city. He  then  composed  his  emotions  as  he 
could,  and  expressed  in  wild  numbers  and  un- 
couth images  his  hopes,  iiis  sorrows,  and  his 
fear8.  "  O  life !"  says  he,  "  frail  and  uncertain  ! 
M'hcre  shall  wretched  man  find  thy  resemblance 
but  in  ice  floating  on  the  ocean  ?  It  towers  on 
hi^h,  it  sparkles  from  afur,  while  the  storms 
dnvc  and  the  waters  beat  it,  the  sun  melts  it 
above,  and  the  rocks  shatter  it  below.  What 
art  thou,  drceitful  pleasure,  but  a  sudden  blazf! 
streaming  from  the  north,  which  plays  a  moment 
on  the  eye.  mocks  the  traveller  with  the  hopes 
of  light,  and  then  vanishes  for  ever!  What,  love, 
art  thou,  hut  a  whirlpool,  which  we  approach 
without  knowledge  ot  our  danger,  drawn  on  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  till  we  havo  lost  all  |)owcr 
of  resistance  and  escape  ?  Till  I  fixed  my  eyes 
on  the  graces  of  Ajut,  while  1  had  not  yet  called 
her  to  the  banquet,  I  was  careless  as  the  sleep- 
ing morse,  1  was  merrv  as  bhe  singers  in  the 
stars.  Why,  Ajut,  did  1  gaze  upon  tliy  graces? 
Why,  my  fair,  did  I  call  thee  to  the  banquet  ? 
Yet,  be  faithful,  my  love,  rememher  Annin- 
gait,  and  meet  my  return  with  the  smile  of  vir- 
ginity. I  will  chase  the  deer,  I  will  subdue  the 
whale,  resiijlless  as  the  frost  of  darkness,  and  un- 
wearied as  tl»c  summer  sun.  In  a  few  weeks  I 
shall  return  prosperous  and  weahhy ;  then  shall 
the  roefish  and  the  porpoise  feast  thy  kindred ;  the 
fox  and  the  hare  shall  cover  tliy  couch;  the  tough 
hide  of  the  seal  sha'l  shelter  thee  from  cold ;  and 
the  fat  of  tho  whale  illuminate  thy  dwelling." 

Anninpait  having  with  these  sentiments  con- 
soled his  grief,  and  animated  his  industry,  found 
that  tiiey  had  now  coasted  the  headland,  and 
saw  the  w  hales  spouting  at  a  distance.  He  there- 
fore placed  himself  in  his  fishhig-boat,  called  his 
associates  to  their  several  employments,  plied  liis 
oar  and  harpoon  with  incredible  courage  and 
dexterity  ;  and,  by  dividing  his  time  between  the 
chase  and  fisher}',  suspenoed  tlie  miseries  of  ab- 
sence and  suspicion. 

Ajut,  in  the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  her  ne- 
glected dress,  happened,  as  she  was  drying  some 
skins  in  the  sun,  to  catch  the  eye  of  ^orngsuk, 
on  his  return  from  hunting.  Norngsuk  was  of 
birth  truly  illustrious.  His  mother  had  died  in 
childbirth,  and  bis  father,  the  most  expert  fisher 
of  Greenland,  had  perished  by  too  close  pursuit 
of  the  whale.  His  dignity  was  equalled  by  his 
riches  ;  he  was  master  of  four  men*s  and  two 
women*s  boats,  had  ninety  tubs  of  oil  in  his  win- 
ter habitation,  and  five-and-twenty  seals  buried 
in  the  snow  against  the  season  of  darkness. 
When  he  saw  the  beauty  of  Ajut,  he  immediately 
threw  over  her  the  skin  of  a  deer  that  he  haH 
taken,  and  soon  after  presented  her  with  a  branch 
of  coral.  Aiut  refused  his  gifls,  and  determined 
to  admit  no  lover  in  the  place  of  Anningait 

Norngsuk,  thus  rejected,  had  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem. He  knew  tnat  Ajut  would  consult  an 
angekkok,  or  diviner,  concerning  the  fate  of  her 
lover,  and  the  felicity  of  her  future  life.  He 
therefore  applied  himself  to  the  most  celebrated 
angekkok  of  that  part  of  the  country,  aod  bj^  a 
present  of  two  seals  and  a  marble  kettle,  obtain- 
ed a  promise  that,  when  Ajut  should  constilt 
2L 


him,  he  would  declare  that  her  lover  was  in  the 
land  of'  souls.  Ajut,  in  a  sliort  time^  brought 
him  a  coat  made  by  herself,  and  inquired  what 
events  were  to  befall  her ;  with  assurances  of  a 
much  larger  reward  at  the  return  of  Anningait, 
if  the  prediction  should  Hatter  her  desires.  The 
angekkok  knew  the  way  to  riches,  and  foretold 
that  Anningait,  having  already  caught  two 
whales,  would  f;oon  return  home  with  a  large 
boat  laden  with  provisions. 

This  prognostication  she  was  ordered  to  keep 
secret ;  and  Nomgsuk,  depending  upon  his  arU- 
fice,  renewed  his  addresses  with  greater  confi- 
dence; but,  finding  his  suit  stifl  unsuccessful, 
applied  himself  to  her  parents  with  gifts  and  pro- 
mises. The  wealth  of^Greenland  is  too  powerful 
for  the  virtue  of  a  Grccnlander ;  they  forgot  the 
merit  and  the  pn*sentsof  Anningait,  and  decreed 
Ajut  to  the  embraces  of  Nomgsuk.  She  en- 
treated ;  she  remonstrated  ;  she  wept,  and  raved ; 
but,  finding  riches  irresistible,  fled  away  into  the 
uplands,  and  lived  in  a  cave  upon  such  berries  as 
she  could  gather,  and  tho  birds  or  hares  which 
she  had  the  fortune  to  ensnare,  taking  care  at 
an  hour  when  she  was  not  likely  to  be  found,  to 
view  the  sea  every  day,  that  her  lover  might  not 
miss  her  at  his  return. 

At  last  she  saw  the  great  boat  in  which  An 
ningait  had  departed,  steahng  slow  and  heavy 
laden  alon^  the  coast  She  ran  with  all  the  im- 
patience ot  affection  to  catch  her  lover  in  her 
arms,  and  relate  her  constancy  and  sufferings. 
When  tho  c<impany  reached  the  land,  they  m- 
formed  her,  that  Anningait,  after  the  fishery  was 
ended,  being  unable  to  support  the  slow  passage 
of  the  ve4»sel  of  carriage,  had  set  out  before  them 
in  his  fishing-boat,  and  they  expected  at  their  ar- 
rival to  have  found  him  on  shore. 

Ajut  distracted  at  this  intelligence,  was  about 
to  fly  into  the  hills  without  knowing  why,  though 
she  was  now  in  the  hands  of  her  parents,  who 
forced  her  back  to  their  own  hut,  and  endea- 
voured to  comfort  her ;  but  when  at  last  they 
retired  to  rest,  Ajut  went  down  to  the  beach ; 
where,  finding  a  fishing-boat,  she  entered  it 
without  hesitation,  and  telling  those  who  won- 
dered at  her  rashness,  tliat  she  was  going  in 
search  of  Anningait,  rowed  away  with  great 
swiflness,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Tlie  fate  of  these  lovers  gave  occasion  to  ys/- 
rious  fictions  and  conjectures.  Some  are  of  opin- 
ion that  they  were  changed  into  stars ;  others 
imagine  that  Anningait  was  seized  in  his  passage 
by  the  genius  of  the  rocks  ;  and  that  Ajut  was 
transformed  into  a  mermaid,  and  still  continues 
to  seek  her  lover  in  the  deserts  of  the  sea.  But 
the  general  persuasion  is,  that  they  are  both  in 
that  part  of  the  land  of  souls  where  tne  sun  never 
8i>ts,  where  o'd  is  always  fresh,  and  provisions 
always  warm.  The  virgins  sometimes  throw  a 
thimble  and  a  needle  into  tho  bay  from  which  tlie 
hapless  maid  departed  ;  and  when  a  Greenlander 
would  praise  any  couple  for  virtuous  affection,  he 
declares  that  they  love  like  Anningait  and  Ajut 
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Si  te  colOt  Sexttt  non  mmdb;  mast. 

Tke  more  I  honour  Uim,  the  len  I  love. 

None  of  the  desires  dictated  by  vanity  is  mora 
general,  or  less  blameable,  than  that  of  being 
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distinguisbod  for  the  aiU  orconrrrsation.  Other 
acoomplishmt^nts  may  be  possessed  withoul  itp- 
portumty  of  exerting  tlieui,  or  wanted  without 
danger  that  the  defect  can  often  be  remarked ; 
but  as  DO  man  can  live,  otherwise  than  in  a  her- 
mitage, without  hourly  pleasure  or  vexation, 
from  the  fondness  or  negl'.'Ct  of  those  about  him, 
the  faculty  of  giving  pleasure  is  of  continual  use. 
Few  are  more  frequently  envied  than  tiiose  who 
have  the  power  of  forcing  attention  wherever 
they  come,  whose  entrance  is  considered  as  a 
promise  of  felicity,  and  whose  departure  is  la- 
mented Uke  the  recess  of  the  sun  from  northern 
climates,  as  a  privation  of  all  that  enhvens  fancy, 
or  inspirits  gayety. 

It  is  apparent,  that  to  excellence  in  this  va- 
loable  art,  some  peculiar  qualifications  are  neces- 
sary; for  every  one's  experience  will  inform  him, 
that  the  pleasare  which  men  are  able  to  give  in 
conversation,  holds  no  stated  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  or  their  virtue.  Many  find  their  way 
to  the  tables  and  the  parties  of  those  who  ne\'cV 
consider  them  as  of  the  least  importance  in  any 
other  place ;  we  have  all,  at  one  time  or  other, 
been  content  to  love  those  whom  we  could  not 
esteem,  and  been  persuaded  to  try  the  dangerous 
experiment  of  admitting  him  for  a  companion, 
whom  we  knew  to  be  too  ignorant  for  a  counsel- 
lor and  too  treacherous  for  a  friend. 

I  question  whether  some  abatemr nt  of  charac- 
ter is  not  necessary  to  general  acceptance.  Few 
spend  their  time  with  much  satisfaction  under 
the  eye  of  incoritestable  superiority  ;  and,  there- 
fore, among  those  whose  presence  is  courted  at 
assemblies  of  jollity,  there  are  seldom  found  men 
eminently  distinguished  for  powers  or  acquisi- 
tions. The  wit,  whose  vivacity  condemns  slower 
tongues  to  silence ;  the  scholar,  whose  know- 
ledge allows  no  man  to  fancy  that  he  instructs 
him ;  the  critic,  who  suffers  no  fallacy  to  pass 
ondetected ;  and  the  reasoner,  who  condemns 
the  idle  to  thought  and  the  negligent  to  attention, 
are  generally  praised  and  feared,  reverenced  and 
avoided. 

lie  that  would  please  must  rarely  aim  at  such 
excellence  as  depresses  his  hearers  in  their  own 
opinion,  or  debars  them  from  the  hope  of  contri- 
buting reciprocally  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
company.  Merriment,  extorted  by  sallies  of 
imagination,  sprightliness  of  remark,  or  quick- 
ness of  reply,  is  too  often  what  the  Latins  call 
the  Sardinian  laughter,  a  distortion  of  the  (ace 
without  ^adness  of  heart 

For  this  reason,  no  style  of  conversation  is 
more  extensively  acceptable  than  the  narrative. 
He  who  has  stored  his  memory  with  slight  anec- 
dotes, private  incidents,  and  personal  peculiari- 
ties, seldom  fails  to  find  his  audience  favourable. 
Almost  every  man  listens  with  eagerness  to  con- 
temporary history ;  for  almost  every  man  has 
■ome  real  or  imaginary  connexion  with  a  cele- 
brated character;  some  desire  to  advance  or 
oppose  a  rising  name.  Vanity  often  co-operates 
with  curiosity.  He  that  is  a  bearer  in  one  place,, 
oualifies  himself  to  become  a  speaker  in  another ; 
for  though  he  cannot  comprehend  a  series  of  ar- 
gument, or  transport  the  volatile  spirit  of  wit 
without  evaporation,  he  yet  thinks  himself  able 
to  treasure  up  the  vaiiooj  incidents  of  a  story, 
and  pleases  his  hopes  with  the  information  which 
be  aoall  ^ve  to  tome  inferior  society. 

lYaizttivef  an  for  tht  moftptrt  betid  without 


I  envy,  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  imply 
I  any  intelifctual  qualities  ab^ive  the  conKnon  rate, 
i  To  be  acquainted  with  facts  not  yet  echoed  by 
I  plebt-ian  mouti)«,  may  happen  to  one  nan  as 
i  well  as  to  anoUier;  and  to  relate  them  when 
I  they  are  known,  has  in  appearance  h>  little  diiB- 
j  cully,  that  every  one  concludes  himself  equal  to 
I  the  task. 

But  it  is  not  easy,  and  in  some  ntuations  of 
life  not  poBsiblp,  to  accumulate  such  a  stock  of 
materials  a?  may  support  the  expense  of  con- 
tinual narration  ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that 
they  who  attempt  this  method  'o(  ingratiating 
themselves,  please  only  at  tlie  first  interview; 
and,  for  want  of  new  t^upplies  of  intelligence, 
wear  out  their  stories  by  continual  repetition. 

There  would  be,  therefore,  httle  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  praise  of  a  good  companion,  were  it 
not  to  be  ^ned  by  more  compendious  methods ; 
but  such  IS  the  kindness  of  mankind  to  all,  ex- 
cept those  who  aspire  to  real  merit  and  rational 
dignity,  that  every  understanding  may  find  somo 
way  to  excite  benevulencL' ;  and  whoever  is  not 
envied  may  learn  the  art  of  procuring  love.  We 
are  wilUng  to  be  pleased,  but  arc  not  willing  to 
admire :  we  favour  the  mirth  or  officiousness 
that  solicits  our  regard,  but  oppose  the  worth  or 
spirit  that  enforces  it 

The  first  place  among  those  that  please,  b^ 
cause  they  desire  only  to  please,  is  due  to  the 
merry  fdlaWf  whose  laugh  is  loud,  and  whose 
voice  is  strong ;  who  is  n*ady  to  edio  ei-ery  jest 
with  obstreperous  approbation,  and  countenance 
every  frolic  witli  vociferations  of  applause.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  a  merry  fellow  to  have  in  him- 
self any  fund  of  jocularity,  or  force  of  concep 
tion :  it  is  sufficient  that  he  always  appears  m 
the  highest  exaltation  of  gladness ;  for  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  arc  gay  or  serious  by  infection, 
and  follow  without  resistance  the  attraction  of 
example. 

Next  to  the  merrv  fellow  is  the  goodHtaturtd 
num,  a  being  generally  withoot  benevolence,  or 
any  other  virtue  than  such  as  indolence  and  in- 
sensibility confer.  The  characteristic  of  a  good- 
natured  man  is  to  bear  a  joke ;  to  sit  unmoved 
and  unaffected  amidst  noise  and  turbulence, 
profaneness  and  obscenity ;  to  hear  every  tale 
without  contradiction ;  to  endure  insnlt  without 
reply ;  and  to  follow  the  stream  of  foUv,  what- 
ever course  it  shall  happen  to  take.  T!ie  good- 
natured  man  is  commonly  the  dariing  of  the 
petty  wits,  with  whom  they  exercise  themselves 
in  the  rudiments  of  raillery  ;  for  he  never  takes 
advantage  of  failings,  nor  disconcerts  a  puny 
satirist  with  unexpected  sarcasms;  but,  whife 
the  glass  continues  to  circulate,  contentedly  bears 
the  expense  of  uninterrupted  laughter,  and  re- 
tires rejoicing  at  his  own  importance. 

The  modeit  num  is  a  companion  of  a  yet  lower 
rank,  whose  only  power  of  giving  pleisure  is 
not  to  interrupt  it  The  riKMlest  man  satisfies 
himself  with  peaceful  silence,  which  all  his  com- 
panions are  candid  enough  to  consider  as  pro 
ceeding  not  from  inability  to  speak,  but  willuig- 
ness  to  hoar. 

Many,  without  being  able  to  attain  any  cene- 
ral  character  of  excellence,  have  some  single  art 
of  entertainment  which  ser^-cs  them  as  a  pass- 
port through  the  world.  One  I  have  known  for 
fifteen  years  the  darling  of  a  weekly  club,  be- 
ouin  every  night,  preciMly  at  eleven,  he  bqpne 
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his  favourite  song,  and  during  the  vocal  per- 
formance, by  corresponding  motions  of  his  hand, 
chalks  out  a  giant  upon  the  wall.  Another  has 
endeared  liiniself  to  a  long  succession  of  ac- 
quaintances by  sitting  among  tliem  with  his  wig 
reverai-d;  another,  by  contriving  to  smut  Ihe 
nose  of  any  stranger,  who  was  to  be  initiated  in 
the  club ;  another,  by  purring  like  a  cat,  and 
then  pretending  tu  be  frighted ;  and  another,  by 
yelning  like  a  liound,  and  calling  to  the  drawers 
to  drive  out  the  dog. 

Such  are  the  arts  by  which  cheerfulness  is 
promoted,  and  sometimes  friendship  established ; 
arts,  which  those  who  despif^e  them  should  not 
rigorously  blame,  except  when  they  are  practised 
at  the  expense  of  innocence;  for  it  is  always  ne- 
cessary to  be  loved,  but  not  always  necessary  to 
be  reverenced. 
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Qimf  Um  gromde  aopkos  elamat  iibi  tmrha  togata. 
Hon  tu^  Pomponif  crna  duerta  tua  e»t.  makt. 

Resounding  plaudiU  through  the  crowd  have  rung; 
Thy  treat  u  eloquent,  and  not  thy  tongue. 

r.  LEWIS. 

The  worid  scarcely  afibrds  opportunities  of 
making  any  observation  more  trequently  than 
on  false  claims  to  commendation.  Almost  every 
man  wastes  part  of  his  life  in  attempts  to  display 
qualities  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  to  gain 
applause  which  he  cannot  keep ;  so  that  scarcely 
can  two  persons  casually  meet,  but  one  is  ol- 
fcndcd  or  diverted  by  the  ostentation  of  the  other. 

Of  these  pretenders  it  is  fit  to  distinguish  those 
who  endeavour  to  deceive  from  them  who  are 
deceived;  those  who  by  designed  impostures 
promote  their  interest,  or  gratify  their  pride,  from 
them  who  mean  only  to  force  into  regard  their 
latent  excellences  and  neglected  virtues;  who 
believe  themselves  qualified  to  instruct  or  please, 
and  therefore  invite  the  notice  of  mankind. 

The  artful  and  fraudulent  usurpers  of  distinc- 
tion deserve  greater  severities  than  ridicule  and 
contempt,  since  they  are  seldom  content  with 
empty  praise,  but  are  insti;rated  by  passions  more 
pernicious  than  vanity.  They  consider  the  ns 
putation  which  they  endeavour  to  establish,  as 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  some  subse- 
quent design,  and  value  praise  only  as  it  may 
conduce  to  the  success  of  avarice  or  ambition. 

The  commercial  world  is  very  frequently  put 
into  confusion  by  the  bankruptcy  of  merchants, 
that  assumed  the  splendour  of  wealth  only  to 
obtam  the  privilege  of  trading  with  the  stock  of 
other  men,  and  of  contracting  debts  which  no- 
thing hut  lucky  casualties  could  enable  them  to 
pay;  till,  after  having  supported  their  appearance 
awhile  by  a  tumultuary  magnificence  of  bound- 
less traffic,  tl)ey  sink  at  once,  and  drag  down 
into  poverty  those  whom  their  equipagoa  had 
induced  to  trust  them. 

Among  wretches  that  place  their  happiness  in 
the  favour  of  the  great,  of  beings  wnom  only 
high  titles  or  large  estates  set  above  themselves, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  to  boast  of  confi- 
dence which  they  do  not  enjoy ;  to  sell  promises 
which  they  know  their  interest  unable  to  per- 
form; and  to  reimburse  the  tribute  whidi  tney 
pay  to  an  imperious  master,  from  <he  contribu- 
lioiii  of  meaner  dependantf,  whom  they  can 


amuse  witii  tales  of  their  influence,  and  hopea 
of  their  solicitation. 


Even  among  some,  too  thoughtless  and  vola- 
tile for  avarice  or  ambition,  may  be  found  a  spe- 
cies of  talaehood  more  deteataUo  than  the  levee 
or  exchange  can  show.  There  are  men  that  boast 
of  debaucheries,  of  which  they  never  had  addreia 
to  be  guilty :  ruin,  by  lewd  tales,  the  charactera 
of  women  to  whom  they  are  scarcely  known,  or 
by  whom  they  have  been  rejected  ;  destroy,  in  a 
drunken  frohc,  the  happiness  of  families,  blast 
the  bloom  of  beauty,  and  intercept  the  reward 
of  virtue. 

Other  artifices  of  falsehood,  though  utterly  un- 
worthy of  an  ingenious  mind,  are  not  yet  to  be 
ranked  with  Hagitious  enormities,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  incite  sanguinary  justice  against  them, 
since  they  may  be  adequately  punished  by  d« 
tection  and  laughter.  The  traveller  who  de- 
scribes cities  wh^he  has  never  seen ;  the  squire 
who,  at  his  return  from  London,  tells  of  his  inti 
macy  with  nobles  to  whom  he  has  only  bowed 
in  the  park  or  coffee-house ;  the  author  who  en 
tertains  his  admirers  with  stories  of  the  assistance 
which  he  gives  to  wits  of  a  higher  rank  ;  the  city 
dame  who  talks  of  her  visit  at  great  houses, 
where  she  happens  to  know  the  cook-maid,  are 
surely  such  narmless  animals  as  truth  herself 
may  'be  content  to  despise  without  desiring  to 
hurt  them. 

But  of  the  multitudes  who  struggle  in  vain  for 
distinction,  and  display  their  own  merits  only  to 
fuel  more  acutely  the  sting  of  neglect,  a  great 
part  are  wholly  innocent  of  deceit,  and  are  be 
trayed  by  infatuation  and  credulity,  to  that  scorn 
with  which  the  universal  love  of  praise  incites  us 
all  to  drive  feeble  competitors  out  of  our  way. 

Few  men  survey  themselves  with  so  much 
severity  as  not  to  admit  prejudices  in  their  own 
favour,  which  an  artful  flatterer  may  gradually 
strengthen,  till  nishes  for  a  particular  qualih- 
cation  are  improved  to  hopes  of  attainment,  and 
hopes  of  attamment  to  belief  of  possession.  Such 
flatterers  every  one  will  find,  who  has  power  to 
reward  their  assiduities.  Wherever  there  ia 
wealth  there  will  be  dependence  and  expecta- 
tion, and  wherever  there  is  dependence  there 
will  be  an  emulation  of  servility. 

Many  of  the  follies  which  provoke  general  cen- 
sure, are  the  effects  of  such  vanity  as  howe\'er  it 
might  have  wantoned  in  the  imagination,  would 
scarcely  have  dared  the  public  eye,  had  it  not 
been  animated  and  emboldened  by  flattery. 
Whatever  difiiculty  there  may  be  in  the  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  scarcely  any  one  fails  to  sub- 
pect  his  own  imperfections,  till  he  is  elevated  by 
others  to  confiaence.  We  are  almost  all  na- 
turally modest  and  timorous;  but  fear  and 
shame  are  uneasy  sensations,  and  whosoever 
helps  to  remove  them  is  received  with  kindness. 
Turpicula  was  the  heiress  of  a  lam  estate, 
and,  having  lost  her  mother  in  her  infancy,  waa 
committed  to  her  governess,  whom  misfortunes 
had  reduced  to  suppleness  and  humility.  The 
fondneas  of  Turpicula^s  father  would  not  suffer 
him  to  trust  her  at  a  public  school ;  but  he  hired 
domestic  teachers,  and  bestowed  on  her  all  the 
accomplishments  that  wealth  could  purchase. 
But  how  many  things  are  necessary  to  happi- 
ness which  money  cannot  obtain !  Thus  secluded 
fix>m  all  with  whom  she  might  converse  on  terms 
of  equality,  she  heard  none  of  those  intimations 
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of  her  defecu,  which  enry,  petulance,  or  anger,  | 
produce  among  children,  where  they  are  noli 
afraid  of  teUing  what  thev  think.  I 

Turpicula  saw  nothing  but  obsequiousness,  j 
and  heard  nothing  but  commendations.  None 
are  so  littJe  acquainted  with  the  heart,  as  not  to 
know  that  woman*«  first  wish  is  to  be  handsome, 
and  that  consequently  the  readiest  mcinod  of  ob- 
taining her  kindness  ia  to  praise  her  beauty. 
Turpicula  had  a  distorted  shape  and  a  dark  com- 
plexion ;  yet  when  the  impudence  of  adulation 
bad  ventured  to  tell  her  of  the  commanding  dig- 
nity of  her  motion,  and  the  soft  enchantment  of 
her  smile,  she  was  easily  convinced  that  she  was 
the  delight  or  torment  of  every  eye,  arid  that  all 
who  ga£ed  upon  her  felt  the  fire  of  envy  or  love. 
She  therefore  neglectfd  the  culture  of  an  under- 
standing whi<^  mi^t  have  supplied  the  defects 
of  her  form,  and  applied  all  her  care  to  the  deco- 
ration of  her  person;  for  she  considered  that 
more  could  jodge  of  beauty  than  of  wit,  and  was, 
like  the  rest  of  human  beings,  in  haste  to  be  adr 
mired.  The  desire  of  conquest  naturally  led  her 
to  the  lists  in  which  beauty  signaUzes  her  power. 
She  glittered  at  court,  fluttered  in  the  park,  and 
talk«i  loud  in  the  front  box ;  but  after  a  thou- 
sand experinients  of  her  charms,  was  at  last  con- 
vinced that  she  had  been  flattered,  and  that  her 
glass  was  honestcr  than  her  maid. 
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Il^nry  >nd  AKr<d         '■'■ 

CloMril  th«!ir  long  g\orirt  witb  >  ligh,  to  find 

Th'  uawilliuf  f  raiitode  of  bmt  mmnkiiid.         rorz. 

Among  the  emirs  and  visiera,  the  sons  of  valour 
ttnd  of  wisdom,  that  stand  at  the  comers  of  the 
Indian  throne  to  assist  the  counsels  or  conduct 
the  wars  of  the  posterity  of  Tioiur,  the  first  place 
was  long  held  by  Morad  the  son  of  1-lanuth. 
Morad,  having  signalized  himsell'in  many  battles 
and  sieges,  was  rewarded  with  the  government 
ol' a  province,  from  which  the  fame  ofhis  wisdom 
and  moderation  was  wafted  to  the  pinnacles  of 
Agra,  by  the  prayers  of  those  whom  his  adminis- 
tration made  happy.  The  emperor  called  him 
into  his  presence,  and  gave  into  his  hand  the 
keys  of  riches,  and  the  sabre  of  conmiand.  The 
voice  of  Morad  was  heard  from  the  clifls  of  Tau- 
nts to  the  Indian  ocean,  every  tongue  faltered  in 
bis  presence,  and  every  eye  was  cast  down  before 
Mm. 

Morad  Hved  many  years  in  prosperity^  every 
day  increased  his  wealth,  and  ejaendedhis  influ- 
ence. The  sages  mpcated  his  maxims,  the  cap- 
tains of  thousands  waited  his  comnruinds.  Com- 
petition withdrew  into  the  cavern  of  envy,  and 
discontent  trembled  at  her  own  murmurs.    But 

.  human  greatness  is  short  and  transitory,  as  the 
odourofincensein  the  fire.   The  sun  grew  weary 

I  of  gilding  the  palaces  of  Morad,  the  clouds  of 
sorrow  gathered  round  his  head,  and  the  tempest 
■of  hatred  roared  about  his  dwelling. 

Morad  saw  ruin  hastily  approaching.  The 
first  that  forsook  him  were  his  poets ;  their  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  all  those  whom  he  had 
nwarded  for  contributiitg  to  his  pleasures ;  and 
«yj  a  few,  whose  virtue  had  eBtkle4  them  to 


favour,  were  now  to  be  seen  in  his  hall  or  cham« 
hers.  He  felt  his  danger,  and  prr^stnited  him' 
self  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  His  acc!:3er8  were 
confident  and  loud,  his  friends  stood  contented 
with  frigid  iieutrality,  and  the  voice  of  truth  was 
overborne  by  clamour.  He  was  divested  of  his 
power,  dcpnved  of  his  acquisitions,  and  con- 
demned to  paiis  the  rest  of  his  life  on  his  hercdi-t 
tarv  estate. 

5iorad  had  been  so  long  accu?tome«i  to  crowds 
and  business,  supplicants  and  tlatter^*,  that  he 
knew  not  how  to  fill  up  lib  hours  in  soLtude  ;  he 
saw  with  regret  the  sun  rise  to  force  on  his  eye 
a  new  day  for  which  he  had  no  use  ;  and  envied 
the  savaee  that  wanders  in  the  desert,  because 
he  has  no  time  vacant  from  the  calU  of  nature, 
but  is  always  chasing  his  prey,  or  sleeping  in  his 
den. 

His  discontent  in  time  vitiated  his  constitution, 
and  a  sluw  disease  seized  upon  him.  He  refused 
physic,  neglected  exercise,  and  lay  down  on  his 
couch  peevish  and  restless,  rather  alraid  to  die 
than  desirous  to  live.  His  domestics,  for  a  time, 
redoubl'.-d  their  assiduities ;  but  findincf  that  no 
ofliciousness  could  sooth,  nor  exactness  satisfy, 
they  Botyn  gave  way  to  negligence  and  sloth,  and 
he  that  once  commanded  nations  often  languish- 
ed in  his  chamber  without  an  attendant. 

In  this  melancholy  state,  he  commanded  mes- 
sengers to  recall  his'cldest  son  Abouzaid  from  the 
army.  Abouzaid  was  alarmed  at  the  account  of 
his  fathers  sickness,  and  hasted  by  long  jour- 
neys to  his  place  of  residence.  Morad  was  yet 
living,  and  felt  his  strength  return  at  the  em- 
braces of  his  son ;  then  commanding  him  to  sit 
down  at  his  bed  side,  "  Abouzaid,"  says  he, 
"  thy  father  has  no  more  to  hope  or  fear  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  the  cold  hand  of  tlie 
angel  of  death  is  now  upon  him,  and  the  vora- 
cious grave  is  howling  fwr  his  prey.  Hear,  there- 
fore, the  precepts  of  ancient  experience,  let  not 
my  last  instructions  issue  forth  in  vain.  Thou 
hast  seen  me  happy  and  calamitous,  thou  hast 
beheld  my  exalution  and  my  fall.  My  power  is 
in  the  hands  of  my  enemies,  my  treasures  have 
rewarded  my  accusers  ;  but  my  inheritance  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor  has  spared,  and  my  wis- 
dom his  anger  could  not  take  away.  Cast  thine 
eyes  round  thee ;  whatever  thou  bcholdest  will, 
in  a  few  hours,  he  tliine;  apply  thine  ear  to  my 
dictates,  and  tliese  possessions  will  promote  thy 
happiness.  Aspire  not  to  public  honours,  enter 
not  the  palaces  of  kings ;  tliy  wealth  will  set  tiiee 
above  insult,  let  thy  moderation  keep  thee  below 
envy.  Content  thyself  with  private  dignity,  dif- 
fuse thy  riches  amonj;  thy  friends,  let  ever}*  day 
extend  thy  beneficence,  and  suffer  not  thy  heart 
to  be  at  rest  till  thou  art  loved  bv  all  to  whom 
thou  art  known.  In  the  heicrht  of  my  power,  I 
said  to  Defamation,  Who  will  hear  thee?  and  to 
Artifice,  What  canst  thou  perlbrm  ?  But,  my 
son,  despise  not  thou  the  malice  of  the  weakest: 
remember  tliat  venom  supplies  the  want  of 
strength,  and  that  the  lion  may  perish  by  the 
puncture  of  an  asp." 

Morad  expired  ui  a  few  hours.  A.bouzaid,  after 
the  months  of  mourning,  determined  to  regulate 
his  conduct  by  his  father^s  precepts,  and  culiivats 
the  love  of  mankind  by  every  art  of  kindness 
and  endearment.  He  wisely  considered,  that 
domestic  happiness  was  first  to  be  secured,  and 
that  none  have  so  much  power  of  doing  good  (; 
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hurt,  as  those  who  are  present  in  the  hour  of 
negligence,  hear  the  bursts  of  thoughtless  merri- 
ment, and  observe  the  starts  of  unguarded  pas- 
sion. He  therefore  augmented  the  pa^  of  all  his 
attendants,  and  requited  every  exertion  of  un- 
common diligence  by  supernumerary  gratuities. 
While  he  congratulated  himself  upon  the  fidelity 
and  affection  of  his  family,  he  was  in  the  night 
alarmed  with  robbers,  who,  being  pursued  and 
taken,  declared  that  they  had  been  admitted  by 
one  of  his  servants;  tlie  servant  immediately 
confessed  that  he  unbarred  the  door,  because 
anotlier  not  moj^  worthy  of  confidence  was  in- 
trusted with  the  Keys. 

Abouzaid  was  thus  convinced  that  a  depend- 
ent could  not  easily  bo  made  a  friend ;  and  that, 
while  many  were  soliciting  for  the  first  rank  of 
favour,  all  those  would  be  alienated  whom  he 
disappointed.  Pic  therefore  resolved  to  associate 
witli  a  few  equal  companions  selected  from 
among  the  chief  men  of  the  province.  With 
these  he  lived  happily  for  a  time,  till  familiarity 
set  them  free  from  restraint,  and  every  man 
thought  himself  at  hberty  to  indulge  his  own 
caprice,  and  advance  his  own  opinions.  They 
then  disturbed  each  other  with  contrariety  of  in- 
cHnations,  and  diHerence  of  sentiments,  and 
Abouzaid  was  necessitated  to  offend  one  party 
by  concurrence,  or  both  by  indifference. 

1:1  e  afterwards  determined  to  avoid  a  close 
union  with  beings  so  discordant  in  their  nature, 
and  to  diffuse  himself  in  a  larger  circle.  He 
practised  the  smile  of  universal  courtesy,  and  in- 
vited all  to  his  table,  but  admitted  none  to  his 
retirements.  Many  who  had  been  rejected  in 
his  choice  of  friendship  now  refused  to  accept 
his  acquaintance;  and  of  those  whom  plenty  and 
magniticcncc  drew  to  his  table,  every  one  pressed 
forward  toward  intimacy,  thought  himself  over- 
looked in  the  crowd,  and  murmured  because  he 
was  not  distinguished  above  the  rest.  By  de- 
grees all  made  advances,  and  all  resented  repulse. 
The  table  was  then  covered  with  delicacies  in 
rain  ;  the  music  sounded  in  empty  rooms  ;  and 
Abouzaid  was  left  to  form  in  solitude  some  new 
scheme  of  pleasure  or  security. 

Resolving  now  to  try  the  force  of  gratitude, 
he  inquired  for  men  of  science  whose  merit  was 
obscured  by  poverty.  His  house  was  soon 
crowded  with  poets,  sculptors,  painters,  and  de- 
signers, who  wantoned  in  unexperienced  plenty, 
and  employed  their  powers  in  celebration  of 
their  patron.  But  in  a  short  time  they  forgot 
the  distress  from  which  they  had  been  rescued, 
and  began  to  consider  their  deliverer  as  a  wretch 
of  narrow  capacity,  who  was  growing  great  by 
works  which  he  could  not  perform,  and  whom 
they  overpaid  by  condescending  to  accept  his 
bounties.  Abouzaid  heard  their  inurmurs  and 
dismissed  them,  and  from  that  hour  continued 
blind  to  colours,  and  deaf  to  panegyric. 

As  the  sons  of  art  departed,  muttering  threats 
of  perpetual  infamy,  Abouzaid,  who  stood  at  the 
gate,  called  to  him  Hamet  the  poet  "  Hamet," 
said  he,  "  thy  inirratitudo  has  put  an  end  to  my 
hopes  and  experiments  :  I  have  now  learned  the 
vanity  of  those  labours  that  wish  to  be  rewarded 
by  human  benevolence ;  I  shall  henceforth  do 
good,  and  avoid  evil,  without  respect  to  the 
opinion  of  men ;  and  resolve  to  solicit  only  the 
approbation  of  that  Being,  whom  ^lone  we  arc 
•ure  to  please  by  endeavouring  to  please  him." 
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raANCis. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Dear  Mr.  Rambler, 
I  HAVE  been  four  days  confined  to  my  chamber 
by  a  cold,  which  has  already  kept  me  from  three 
plays,  nine  sales,  five  shows,  ana  six  card-tables, 
and  put  me  seventeen  visits  behindhand ;  ana 
the  doctor  tells  my  mamma,  that  if  1  fret  and  cry, 
it  will  settle  in  my  head,  and  I  shall  not  be  fit  to 
be  seen  these  six  weeks.  But,  dear  Mr.  Rambler, 
how  can  I  help  it  ?  At  this  very  time  Melissa  is 
dancing  with  the  prettiest  gentleman ; — she  will 
breakfast  with  him  to-morrow,  and  then  run  to 
two  auctions,  and  hear  compliments,  and  have 
presents  ;  then  she  will  be  arest,  and  visit,  and 
get  a  ticket  to  the  pla)r ;  then  go  to  cards,  and 
win,  and  come  home  with  two  flambeaux  before 
her  chair^    Dear  Mr.  Rambler,  who  can  bear  it? 

My  aunt  has  just  brought  me  a  bundle  of  your 
papers  for  my  amusement  She  says,  you  are  a 
philosopher,  and  will  teach  me  to  moderate  my 
desires,  and  look  upon  the  world  with  indifTer^ 
ence.  But,  dear  Sir,  I  do  not  wish  nor  intend  to 
moderate  my  desires,  nor  can  I  think  it  proper  to 
look  upon  the  world  with  indifference,  till  the 
world  looks-  with  indifference  on  me.  I  have 
been  forced,  however,  to  sit  this  morning  a  whole 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  your  paper  before  my 
face  ;  but  just  as  my  aunt  came  in,  Phyllida  had 
brought  me  a  letter  fmm  Mr.  Trip,  which  I  put 
witliin  the  leaves ;  and  read  about  absence  and 
inconsolahUntMSy  and  ardour^  and  irresistible  pas- 
sicru,  and  eternal  constancyy  while  my  aunt  inia- 
ginod  that  I  was  puzzling  myself  with  your  phi- 
losophy, and  oflcn  cried  out,  when  she  saw  me 
look  confused,  "  If  there  is  any  word  which  you 
do  not  understand,  child,  I  will  explain." 

Dear  soul !  how  old  people  that  think  them- 
selves wise  may  be  imposed  upon  I  But  it  is  fit 
that  they  should  take  their  turn  ;  for  I  am  sure, 
while  they  can  keep  poor  girls  close  in  the  nurse- 
ry, ihey  tyrannize  over  us  in  a  very  shameful 
rnanner,  and  fill  our  imaginations  with  tales  of 
terror,  only  to  make  us  live  in  quiet  subjection, 
and  fancy  that  wc  can  never  be  safe  but  by  their 
protection. 

I  have  a  mamma  and  two  aunts,  who  ha?e  all 
been  formerly  celebrated  for  wit  and  beauty,  and 
are  still  generally  admired  by  those  who  value 
themselves  upon  their  understanding,  and  love 
to  talk  of  vice  and  virtue,  nature  and  simplicity, 
and  beauty  and  propriety ;  but  if  there  was  not 
some  hope  of  meeting  me,  scarcely  a  creature 
would  come  near  them  that  wears  a  fashionable 
coat*  These  ladies,  Mr.  Rambler,  have  had  me 
under  their  government  fifteen  years  and  a  half, 
and  have  all  that  time  been  endeavouring  to  de- 
ceive me  by  such  representations  of  life  as  I  now 
find  not  to  bo  true  *,  but  I  know  not  whether  I 
ooght  to  impute  them  to  ignorance  or  malice,  as 
it  is  possible  the  world  may  be  much  changed 
since  they  mingled  in  general  conversation. 

Being  desirous  that  I  should  love  books,  they 
told  me,  that  nothing  but  knowledge  could  make 
me  an  agreeable  companion  to  men  of  senee,  or 
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qualify  me  to  cViAtiniiuish  the  suprrficial  plitlcr 
of  vanity  from  the  solid  merit  of  iiiidfrstamliii;^; 
and  tliat  a  habit  of  reading  would  enable  me  to 
fill  up  the  vuciiitics  of  life  without  tlie  help  of 
Billy  or  dangerous  amusements,  and  preserve  me 
from  the  snares  of  idleness  and  the  inroads  of 
temptation. 

But  their  principal  intention  was  to  make  me 
afraid  of  men  ;  in  which  they  succeeded  so  well 
for  a  time,  that  I  durst  not  look  in  their  faces,  or 
be  leil  alode  with  them  in  a  parlow ;  for  they 
made  me  fancy  that  no  man  ever  spoke  but  to 
deceive,  or  looked  but  to  allure;  tnat  the  girl 
who  suffered  him  that  had  once  squeezed  her 
hand,  to  approach  her  a  second  time,  was  on  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  and  that  she  who  answered  a 
billet,  without  consulting  her  relations,  gave  love 
auch  power  over  her,  that  she  would  certainly 
either  become  poor  or  infamous. 

From  the  time  that  mv  leading-strings  were 
taken  oK,  I  scarce  heard  any  mention  of  my 
beauty  but  from  the  milliner,  the  maniuamaker, 
and  my  own  maid ;  for  mamma  never  said  more, 
when  she  heard  me  commended,  but  "  The  girl 
is  very  well,"  and  then  endeavoured  to  divert 
my  attention  by  some  inquiry  after  my  needle  or 
my  book. 

It  is  now  three  months  since  I  have  been  suf- 
fered to  pay  and  receive  visits,  to  dance  at  public 
assemblies,  to  have  a  place  kept  for  me  m  the 
boxes,  and  to  play  at  Lady  Racket's  rout ;  and 
YOU  may  easily  imagine  what  I  think  of  those 
who  have  so  long  cheated  me  with  false  expect- 
ations, disturbed  me  with  fictitious  terrors  and 
concealed  from  me  all  that  I  have  found  to  make 
the  happiness  of  woman. 

I  am  so  far  from  perceiving  the  usefulness  or 
necessity  of  books,  that  if  I  had  not  dropped  all 
pretensions  to  learning,  I  should  have  lust  Air. 
Trip,  whom  I  once  frighted  into  another  box 
by  retailing  some  of  Dr>'den'a  remarks  upon  a 
tragedy ;  (or  Mr.  Trip  declares  tliat  he  hates 
nothing  like  hard  woras,  and  1  am  sure  there  is 
not  a  better  partner  to  be  found ;  his  very  walk 
is  a  dance.  I  have  talked  once  or  twice  among 
ladies  about  principles  and  ideas :  biU  they  put 
their  fans  before  their  faces,  and  told  mo  1  was 
too  wise  for  them,  who  for  their  part  never  pre- 
tended to  read  any  thing  but  the  play-bill  ;  and 
then  asked  me  the  price  of  my  best  head. 

Those  vacancies  of  time  which  are  to  be  filled 
np  with  books,  I  have  never  yet  obtained  ;  for 
consider,  Mr.  Rambler,  I  go  to  bed  late,  and 
therefore  cannot  rise  early  ;  as  s»)on  as  I  am  up, 
I  dress  for  the  gardens  ;  tlien  walk  in  the  park  ; 
then  always  go  to  some  sale  or  show,  or  enter- 
tainment at  the  Little  Theatre ;  then  must  be 
dressed  for  dinner ;  then  must  pay  my  visits ; 
then  walk  in  the  park  ;  then  hurry  to  the  plav ; 
and  from  thence  to  the  card-table.  This  is  the 
general  course  of  the  day,  when  there  happens 
nothins  extraordinary;  but  sometimes  I  ramble 
into  the  country,  and  come  back  again  to  a  ball ; 
sometimes  1  am  engaged  for  a  whole  day  and 

Eart  of  the  night  If,  at  any  time,  I  can  give  an 
our  by  not  being  at  home,  I  have  so  manv 
thinfjp  to  do,  so  many  orders  to  give  to  the  mil- 
liner, so  many  alterations  to  make  in  my  clothes, 
so  many  visitants*  names  to  read  over,  so  many 
invitations  to  accept  or  refuse,  so  many  cards  to 
write,  and  so  many  fashions  to  consider,  that  I 
UB  loit  in  coafuaion,  forced  at  last  to  let  in  com- 


pany, or  step  into  my  chair,  and  leave  half  my 
aflairs  to  the  direction  of  my  maid. 

l*his  is  the  round  of  my  day  ;  and  when  shall 
I  cither  stop  my  course,  or  so  change  it  as  to 
want  a  book  7  I  suppose  it  cannot  ^  imagined 
that  any  of  these  diversions  will  soon  be  at  an 
end.  1  here  will  always  be  gardens,  and  a  park, 
and  auctions,  and  shows,  and  playhouses,  and 
cards;  visits  will  alwavs  be  paid,  and  clothes 
always  be  worn ;  and  dow  can  I  have  time  un- 
employed upon  my  hands  7 

But  I  am  most  at  a  loss  to  guess  for  what  pur- 
pose thcv  related  such  tra^^c  stoics  of  the  cruel- 
ty, perfidy,  and  artifices  of  men,  wno,  if  they  ever 
were  so  malicious  and  destructive,  have  certainly 
now  refonned  their  manners.  I  have  not,  since 
my  entrance  into  the  worid,  found  one  who  does 
not  profess  himself  devoted  to  my  service,  and 
ready  to  live  or  die  as  I  shall  command  him. 
They  are  so  far  from  intending  to  hurt  roe,  that 
their  only  contention  is  who  shall  be  allowed 
most  closely  to  attend,  and  roost  frequently  to 
treat  me.  When  different  places  of  entertain- 
ment or  schemes  of  pleasure  are  mentioned,  I 
can  see  the  eye  sparkle  and  the  cheeks  glow  of 
him  whose  proposals  obtain  my  appro^tion ; 
he  then  leads  me  offin  triumph,  adores  my  con- 
descension, and  congratulates  himself  that  he 
has  lived  to  the  hour  of  felicity.  Are  these,  Mr. 
Rambler,  creatures  to  be  feared?  Is  it  likely 
that  any  injury  will  be  done  me  by  those  who 
can  enjoy  life  only  while  I  favour  them  with  my 
presence  ? 

As  little  reason  can  I  yet  find  to  suspect  them 
of  stratagems  and  fraud.  When  I  pla^  at  cards, 
they  never  take  advantage  of  my  mistakes,  or 
exact  from  me  a  rigorous  observation  of  the  game. 
Even  Mr.  Shuffle,  a  grave  gentleman,  who  has 
daughters  older  than  myself,  plays  with  me  so 
negligently,  that  I  am  sometimes  incUned  to  be- 
lieve he  loses  his  money  by  design  ;  and  yet  he 
is  so  fond  of  play,  that  he  says  he  will  one  day 
take  me  to  his  house  in  the  country,  that  we  may 
try  by  ourselves  who  can  conquer.  I  have  not 
yet  promised  him;  but  when  the  town  grows  a 
little  empty,  I  shall  think  upon  it,  for  I  want  some 
trinkets,  like  Letitia's,  to  my  watch.  I  do  not 
doubt  my  luck,  but  must  study  some  means  of 
amusing  my  relations. 

For  all  these  distinctions  I  find  myself  indebted 
to  that  beauty  which  [  was  never  sufiered  to  hear 
praised,  and  of  which,  therefore,  I  did  not  before 
know  the  full  value.  This  concealment  was 
certainly  an  intentional  fraud ;  for  my  aunts  have 
eyes  like  other  people,  and  I  am  every  day  told, 
that  nothing  but  blindness  can  escape  the  influ- 
ence of  my  charms.  Their  whole  account  of  that 
world  which  the^  pretend  to  know  so  well,  has 
been  only  one  ncuon  entangled  with  another ; 
and  though  the  modes  of  life  oblige  me  to  con- 
tinue some  appearances  of  respect,  I  cannot 
think  that  they,  who  have  been  so  dearly  de 
tected  in  ignorance  or  imposture,  have  anv 
right  to  the  esteem,  veneration,  or  obedience  o( 


Sir,  yours, 


Bkllaria. 
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Ttvog  ohih  tlf  fpMro, 

£0^(17,  Tp6wof  varcirai* 
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'O  A»  ipyvpn  fiMMr 
A«i  T09nv  •6k  iitX^ 

To  M  X'ffoy,  4AA«/iM^ 

Aci  r^irev  «{  ^Aonircf.        ahacbson. 

Ib  vmin  the  noblect  birth  wovld  prorc, 

Nor  worth  nor  wit  >Tall  in  love ; 

Tit  fold  done  racceed*— bv  fold 

The  Teanl  aez  ia  boaffht  and  told. 

AccufMd  be  he  who  first  otjon 

Diecovered  the  pernicious  ore ! 

Thb  sets  e  broUier's  heart  on  ftra, 

And  arms  the  son  af  ainst  the  sirei 

And  whatf  alas !  b  worse  than  all, 

To  this  the  lover  owes  his  fail.  r.  Lswia. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  the  ion  of  a  eentleman  whose  ancet ton  for 
many  agea  held  the  first  rank  in  the  country ; 
till  at  last  one  of  them,  too  desirous  of  popularity, 
■et  his  house  open,  kept  a  table  covered  with 
continual  profusion,  and  distributed  his  beef  and 
ale  to  suc*h  as  chose  rather  to  live  upon  the  folly 
of  others,  than  their  own  labour,  with  such 
thoughtless  liberality,  that  he  left  a  third  part  of 
his  estate  mortgaged.  His  successor  a  man  of 
apirit,  scorned  to  impair  his  dignity  by  parsimo- 
nious retrenchments,  or  to  admit,  by  a  sale  of  his 
lands,  any  participation  of  the  rights  of  his  ma- 
nor ;  he  therefore  made  another  mortgage  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  former,  and  pleased  himeeUT 
with  the  reflection,  that  his  son  would  have  the 
hereditary  estate  without  the  diminution  of  an 
acre. 

Neariy  resembling  this  was  the  practice  of  my 
wise  progenitors  for  many  ages.  Eveiy  man 
boasted  the  antiquity  of  his  family,  resolved  to 
support  the  dignity  of  his  birth,  and  lived  in  splen- 
dour and  plenty  at  the  expense  of  his  heir,  who, 
aometimes  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  and  some- 
times by  lucky  legacies,  discharged  part  of  the 
incumbrances,  and  thought  himself  entitled  to 
contract  new  debts,  and  to  leave  to  his  children 
the  same  inheritance  of  embarrassment  and  dis- 
tress. Thus  the  estate  perpetually  decayed;  the 
woods  were  felled  by  one,  the  pvk  ploughed  by 
another,  the  fishery  let  to  farmers  by  a  third ;  at 
last  the  old  hall  was  pulled  down  to  spare  the 
Cfist  of  reparation,  and  part  of  the  matenals  sold 
to  builda  small  bouse  with  the  rest  We  were  now 
openly  degraded  from  our  original  rank,  and  my 
father's  brother  was  allowed  with  less  reluctance 
to  serve  ^n  apprenticeship,  though  we  never  re- 
conciled ourselves  heartily  to  the  sound  of  haber- 
dasher, but  always  talked  of  warehouses  and  a 
merchant,  and  when  the  wind  happened  to  blow 
loud,  affected  to  pity  the  hazards  of  commerce, 
and  to  sympathize  with  the  solicitude  of  my  poor 
uncle,  who  had  the  true  retailer's  terror  of  adven- 
ture, and  never  exposed  himself  or  his  property 
to  any  wider  water  than  the  Thames. 

In  time,  however,  by  continual  profit  and  small 
expenses,  he  grew  rich,  and  began  to  turn  his 
thoughts  towanls  rank.  He  hung  the  arms  of 
the  family  over  his  parlour-chimney ;  pointed  at 
a  chariot  decorated  only  with  a  cipher ;  became 
of  opinion  that  money  could  not  make  a  gentle- 
man ;  resented  the  petulance  of  upstarts ;  told 
■tories  of  Alderman  PufTs  grandfather,  the  por- 
ter ;  wondered  that  there  was  no  better  meUiod 
for  regulating  precedence;  wished  for  some 
dreMpeculiactomeiiof  fiuuioo}  aodwhenlua 


ncntinc  his  own  folly,  whom  no  re- 
could  withhold  from -polluting  hit 


servant  presented  a  letter,  always  inquired  whe- 
ther it  came  from  his  brother  the  esquire. 

My  father  was  careful  to  send  him  game  by 
every  carrier,  which,  though  the  conveyance  often 
cost  more  than  the  value,  was  well  received,  be- 
cause it  gave  an  opportunity  of  calling  his  friends 
together,  describing  the  beauty  of  his  brother's 
scat,  and  lamenting  ' ' 
monstrances  could 
fingers  with  a  shop-book. 

The  little  presents  which  we  sent  were  alway 
returned  witn  great  munificence.  He  was  cfe 
sirous  of  being  the  second  founder  of  his  family 
and  could  not  bearlhatwe  should  be  any  longer 
outshone  by  those  whom  we  considered  as  climb- 
ers upon  our  ruins,  and  usurpers  of  our  fortune. 
He  furnished  our  house  with  all  ihe  elegance  of 
fashionable  expense,  and  was  careful  to  conceal 
his  bounties,  lest  the  poverty  of  his  family  should 
be  suspected. 

At  length  it  happened  that,  by  misconduct  like 
our  own,  a  large  estate,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased from  us,  was  again  exposed  to  the  best 
bidder^  My  uncle,  delighted  with  an  opportu- 
nity of  reinstating  the  family  in  their  possessions, 
came  down  with  treasures  scarcely  to  be  ima- 

E'ned  in  a  place  where  commerce  nas  not  made 
Tge  sums  familiar,  and  at  once  drove  all  the 
competitors  away,  expedited  the  writings,  and 
took  possession.  He  now  considered  himself  as 
superior  to  trade,  disposed  of  his  stock,  and  as 
aoon  as  he  had  settled  his  economy,  began  to 
ahow  his  rural  sovereignty,  by  breaking  the 
hedges  of  his  tenants  in  hunting,  and  seizing  the 
guns  or  nets  of  those  whose  fortunes  did  not 
qualify  them  for  sportsmen.  He  soon  aften^'ards 
solicited  the  office  of  sheri^  from  which  all  his 
neighbours  were  glad  to  be  reprieved,  but  which 
he  regarded  as  a  resumption  of  ancestral  claims, 
and  a  kind  of  restoration  to  blood  afler  the  atp 
tainder  ofa  trade. 

My  uncle,  whose  mind  was  so  nlfed  with  this 
change  of  his  condition,  that  he  found  no  want  of 
domestic  entertainment,  declared  himself  too  old 
to  marry,  and  resolved  to  let  the  newly-purchased 
estate  fall  into  the  re^lar  channel  of  inheritance^ 
I  was  therefore  considered  as  heir-apparent  and 
courted  with  officiousness  and  caresses,  by  the 
gentlemen  who  had  hitherto  coldly  allowed  me 
that  rank  which  they  could  not  refuse,  depressed 
me  with  studied  neglect,  and  irritated  me  with 
ambiguous  insults. 

I  felt  not  much  pleasure  from  the  civiHties  for 
which  T  knew  myself  indebted  to  my  uncle's  in- 
dustry, till,  by  one  of  the  invitations  which  every 
day  now  brought  me,  I  was  induced  to  spend  a 
week  with  Lucius,  whose  daughter  Fla villa  I  had 
often  seen  and  admired  like  others,  without  any 
thought  of  nearer  approaches.  The  inequality 
which  had  hitherto  kept  me  at  a  distance  being 
now  levelled,  I  was  received  with  every  evidence 
of  respect ;  Lucius  told  me  the  fortune  which  he 
intenoed  for  his  favourite  daughter,  many  odd 
acddents  obliged  ns  to  be  often  together  without 
company,  and!  aoon  began  to  find  that  they  were 
spreading  forme  the  nets  of  matrimony. 

Flavilla  was  all  sofhiessa^d  complaisance.  I, 
who  have  been  excluded  by  a  narrow  fortune 
from  much  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and 
never  been  honoured  before  with  the  notice  of  so 
fine  a  lady,  was  easily  enamoured.  Lucius  either 
peroeivea  my  paaaioni  or  Flavilla  .bttitjid  it; 
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eare  was  taken  that  our  private  meetings  should 
be  less  frequent,  and  my  charmer  confessed  by 
her  eyes  how  much  pain  she  suffered  from  oiir 
restraint  1  renewed  my  visit  upon  ev»ry  pre- 
tence, but  was  not  allowed  one  interview  without 
witness  :  at  luHt  1  declared  my  passion  to  LuciuF>, 
who  received  nie  as  a  lover  worthy  of  hi**  daugh- 
ter, and  told  me  that  nothing  was  wanting  to  his 
consent,  but  that  my  uncle  shtiuld  settle  his 
estate  upon  me.  1  objected  the  indecency  of  en- 
croaching on  his  life,  and  the  danger  of  provoking 
him  by  such  an  unseasonable  demand.  Lucius 
seemed  not  to  tliink  decencv  of  much  importance, 
but  admitted  the  danger  of'displeasing,  and  cun- 
eluded  that,  as  he  was  now  old  and  sickly,  wc 
might,  without  any  inconvenience,  wait  for  his 
death. 

With  this  resolution  I  was  better  contented,  as 
it  procured  me  the  company  of  Flavilla,  in  which 
tlie  days  passed  away  amidst  continual  rapture ; 
but  in  time  I  began  to  be  ashamed  of  sitting  idle, 
in  expectation  of  crowing  rich  by  tlie  death  of 
my  benefactor,  and  proposed  to  Lucius  many 
■chemes  of  raising  my  own  fortune  by^uch  as- 
■istance  as  I  knew  my  uncle  willing  to  give 
me.  Lucius,  afraid  lest  I  should  change  my  af- 
fection in  absence,  diverted  me  from  my  design 
by  dissuasives  to  which  my  passion  easily  lis- 
tened. At  last  my  uncle  died,  and  considering 
himself  as  neglecttn]  by  me,  from  the  time  that 
Flavilla  took  possession  of  my  heart,  left  his 
estate  to  my  younger  brother,  who  was  always 
hovering  about  his  bed,  and  relating  stories  ot  my 
pranks  and  extravagance,  my  ccmtempt  of  the 
commercial  dialect,  and  my  impatience  to  be  sell- 
ing stock. 

My  condition  was  soon  known,  and  I  was  no 
longer  admitted  by  the  father  of  Flavilla.  I  re- 
peated tlie  protestations  of  regard,  which  had 
been  formerly  returnea  with  so  much  ardour, in  a 
letter  which  she  received  privately,  but  returned 
by  her  father^s  tbotman.  Contempt  has  driven 
out  my  love,  and  I  am  content  to  have  purchased, 
by  the  loss  of  fortune,  an  escape  from  a  narpy,  who 
has  joined  the  artifices  of  age  to  the  allurements 
of  youth.  I  am  now  going  to  pursue  my  former 
projects  viith  a  legacy  which  my  uncle  beoueath- 
ed  me,  and  if  I  succeed,  shall  expect  to  hear  of 
the  repentance  of  Flavilla. 

[  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

CoNSTANTins. 


Na  193.]       Tuesday,  Jan.  21,  1752. 

Leudit  mmore  tmmu  f  Sunt  eertapiacvla  qu4t  ie 
Ttr  pmrt  Uct9  poUrmmt  reereare  Ubetto.  bob. 

Or  art  thou  rain  ?  books  yw\A  a  cortaia  ipell 
To  stop  thy  tumour ;  you  fhall  ceaie  to  swall 
Whau  you  have  read  them  thrice,  and  studied  well. 

CREECH. 

Whatever  is  universally  desired  will  be  sought 
by  industry  and  artilice,  by  merit  and  crimes,  by 
means  gooid  and  bad,  rational  and  absurd,  accord- 
ing to  the  prevalence  of  virtue  or  vice,  of  wisdom 
or  folly.  Some  will  always  mistake  the  degree 
of  their  own  desert,  and  some  will  desire  thai 
others  may  misuke  it  The  cunning  will  have 
recourse  to  stratagem,  and  the  powerful  to  vio- 
lence, for  the  attainment  of  their  wishes ;  some 
will  stoop  to  theft,  and  others  venture  upon 
plunder.. 


I  Praise  is  so  pleasing  to  the  mind  of  man,  that 
I  it  is  the  original  motive  of  almost  all  our  actions. 
The  desire  of  commendation,  as  of  ev«.ry  thing 
else,  is  varied  indeed  by  innumerable  diflcrt  nces 
of  temper,  ca{)acity,  and  knowkdj^e;  some  have 
no  higher  wish  than  for  the  applause  of  a  club? 
some  expect  the  acclamations  of  a  county  ;  and 
some  have  hoped  to  fill  the  mouths  of  all  ages 
and  nations  with  thvir  names.  Every  man  pants 
for  the  highest  eminence  within  his  view ;  none, 
however  mean,  ever  sinks  l>f?low  the  hope  of  be- 
ing distinguished  by  his  fellow-bcir.frs,  and  wry 
few  have  by  magnanimity  or  piety,  been  so  raised 
above  it,  as  to  act  wholly  witliout  regard  to  cen- 
sure or  opinion. 

To  be  praised,  therefore,  ever}'  man  resolves  ; 
but  resolutions  will  not  execute  themselves. 
That  which  all  think  too  parwmoniously  distri 
buted  to  th(*ir  own  claims,  they  will  not  gratui« 
tously  squander  upon  others,  and  some  expedi 
ent  must  be  tried,  by  which  praise  may  be  gained 
before  it  can  he  enjoyed. 

Among  the  innumerable  bidders  for  praise, 
some  are  willing  to  purchase  at  the  highest  rate, 
and  offer  ease  and  health,  fortune  and  life.  Yet 
even  of  these  only  a  small  part  have  gained  what 
they  so  earnestly  desired ;  the  student  wastes 
away  in  meditation,  and  the  soldier  perishes  on 
the  ramparts,  but  unless  some  accidental  advan- 
tage co-operates  with  merit,  neither  persi-ver- 
ance  nor  advantage  attract  attention,  and  ham- 
ing  and  bravery  sink  into  the  grave,  without 
honour  or  remembrance. 

But  ambition  and  vanity  generally  expect  to 
be  gratified  on  easier  terms.  It  has  been  long 
observed,  that  what  is  procured  by  skill  or  labour 
to  the  first  possessor,  may  be  afterwards  trans- 
ferred  for  money ;  and  that  the  man  of  wealth 
may  partake  all  the  acquisitions  of  courage  with- 
out hazard,  and  all  the  products  of  industry  with- 
out fatigue,  it  was  easily  discovered  that  riches 
would  obtain  praise  among  other  conveniences, 
and  that  he  whose  pride  was  unluckily  associated 
with  laziness,  ignorance,  or  cowardice,  needed 
only  to  pay  the  hire  of  a  panegvrist,  and  he  might 
be  regaled  with  periodical  eulogies ;  might  de- 
termine, at  leisure,  what  virtue  or  science  he 
would  be  pleased  to  appropriate,  and  be  lulled 
in  the  evening  with  soothing  serenades,  or  waked 
in  the  morning  by  sprightly  gratulations. 

The  happiness  which  mortals  receive  from  the 
celebration  of  beneficence  which  never  relieved, 
elo<}uence  which  never  persuaded,  or  elegance 
which  never  pleased,  ought  not  to  be  envied  or 
disturbed,  when  they  are  known  honestly  to  pay 
for  their  entertainment  But  there  are  unmerci- 
fid  exactors  of  adulation,  who  withhold  the  wages 
of  venality ;  retain  their  encomiast  from  year  to 
year  by  general  promises  and  ambiguous  blan- 
dishments ;  and  when  ho  has  run  through  the 
whole  compass  of  flattery,  dismiss  him  with  con- 
tempt, because  his  vein  of  fiction  is  exhausted. 

A  continual  feast  of  commendation  is  only  to 
be  obtained  by  merit  or  by  wealth ;  many  are 
therefore  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  sin- 
gle morsels,  and  recompense  the  infrequency  of 
their  enjoyment  by  excess  and  riot,  whenever 
fortune  sets  the  banquet  before  them.  Hunger 
is  never  delicate ;  tliey,  who  are  seldom  gorged 
to  the  full  with  praise,  may  be  safely  fed  with 
gross  compUments ;  for  the  appetite  must  be  r»- 
tiafied  before  it  ia  disgusted. 
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It  is  easy  to  find  the  moment  at  which  vanity 
is  caiZ'.r  for  siif«tcnancp,  and  all  that  irnpudonce 
or  servility  can  ofllr  will  be  wt  11  received.  V>' hvn 
any  om;  complains  ot'  the  want  of  what  he  ia 
known  to  posset^s  in  an  uncommon  dej;rce,  he 
certainly  waits  with  impatience  to  be  contradicted. 
When   the   trader  pretends  anxiety  about  the 

fmynient  of  his  bills,  or  tin;  beauty  rom.iiks  how 
rigliltully  she  looks,  tlirn  ia  the 'lueky  moment 
to  talk  ol  riches  or  of  charni.y,  of  the  death  of  lov- 
ers, or  the  honour  of  a  mcrtliant. 

Others  there  are  yet  more  open  and  artless, 
who,  instta<l  of  suborninir  a  ilaltorer,  arc  content 
to  supply  his  place,  and,  as  some  animals  im- 
pregnate thcmst:Ive»,  swell  with  the  praises  which 
they  hear  troni  their  own  ton<rut'S,  Jicctcis  dici' 
turlaudare  sesCy  cni nemo  alius  conti^il  laitcator,  "  It 
ia  right,"  says  Erasmus,  "  that  he,  whom  no  one 
else  will  commend,  should  bestow  commenda- 
tions on  himstlf."  i)i'  all  the  hjus  of  vanitv, 
these  are  surely  the  happiest  and  greatest ;  tor 
what  is  greatness  or  happiness  but  independence 
on  external  influences,  exemption  from  h(tpe,  or 
fear,  and  the  power  of  sapplying  every  want  from 
the  common  stores  of  nature,  which  can  neither 
be  exhausted  nor  prohibited  ?  Such  is  the  wise 
man  of  tlie  stoics ;  such  is  the  divinity  of  the  Epi- 
cureans ;  and  such  is  the  flatterer*  of  himself. 
Every  otJier  enjoyment  malice  may  destroy ;  eve- 
ry other  panegyric  envy  may  withhold ;  but  no 
human  power  can  deprive  the  boaster  of  his  own 
encomiums.  Infamy  may  hiss,  or  contempt  may 
growl ;  the  hirelings  of  the  great  may  follow  for- 
tune, and  the  votanes  of  truUi  may  attend  on  vir- 
tue ;  but  his  pleasures  still  remain  tlie  same ;  he 
can  always  listen  with  rapture  to  himself,  and 
leave  those  who  dare  not  repose  upon  their  own 
attestation,  to  be  elated  or  (lepressed  by  chance, 
and  toil  on  in  the  hopeless  task  of  fixing  caprice, 
and  propitiating  malice. 

This  art  of  happiness  has  been  long  practised 
by  periodical  writers,  with  little  apparent  vio- 
lation of  dec  ncy.  "When  we  tliink  our  cxeel- 
lencea  overlooked  by  the  world,  or  de»<ire  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  particular  per- 
formance, we  sit  down  witli  great  composure, 
and  write  a  letter  to  ourselves.  The  corrc  spond- 
ent,  whose  character  we  assume,  always  ad- 
dresses us  with  the  deference  due  to  a  superior 
intelligence  ;  proposes  his  doubts  with  a  pioper 
flense  of  his  own  inability ;  offers  an  objection  with 
trembling  diffidence ;  and  at  last  has  no  other 
pretensions  to  our  notice  than  his  profundity  of 
respect,  and  sincerity  of  admiration,  his  submis- 
sion to  our  dictates,  and  zeal  for  our  success.  To 
such  a  reader,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  regard, 
nor  can  it  easily  bo  imagined  with  how  much 
alacrity  we  snatch  up  the  pen  which  indignation 
or  despair  had  condemned  to  inactivity,  when  we 
find  such  candour  and  judgment  yet  remaining 
in  the  world. 

A  letter  of  this  kind  I  had  lately  the  honour  of 
perusing,  in  which,  though  some' of  the  periods 
were  riegligently  closed,  and  some  expressions 
of  familiarity  were  used,  which  I  thought  might 
teach  others  to  address  me  with  too  little  rever- 
ence, I  was  so  much  delighted  with  the  paj*saires 
in  which  mention  was  made  of  universal  learning 
— unbounded  genius— soul  of  Homer,  Pythago- 
ras, and  Plato— solidity  of  thought—-accuracy  of 
distinction — elegance  of  combination — vigour  of 
fiincy — strength  of  reason — and  regularity  of 
2M 


composition — that  I  had  once  determined  to  laj 
it  bijfore  the  public.  Three  times  I  sent  it  to  tha 
print «;r,  and  three  times  1  fetched  it  back.  My 
modesty  was  on  the  point  of  yielding,  when  re 
llectinj.'  that  I  was  al>out  to  waste  panegyrics  on 
myself,  which  might  be  more  profitably  reserved 
tor  my  patron,  1  locked  it  up  for  a  better  hour,  in 
compliance  with  the  farmer's  principle,  who  ne^ 
vereats  at  home  what  he  can  carry  to  the  market. 


*Vo.  19i.]      Saturday,  Jan.  25,  1752. 

Si  damnoaa  tenrm  jurat  aim,  ludit  et  h^ret 

liuUatu*,  parcoque  eadem  movtt  armaJritiUo.  jvv 

If  jraminjdors  an  aged  »ire  entire, 

T\\en  my  young  ina*»pr  swiftly  lo.iirno  the  vicn, 

And  Khakcii  iu  Uaugiog  ulcuvc*  the  little  box  and  dice. 

^  DKVDEN,  Jua 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
That  vanity  which  keeps  every  man  important 
in  his  own  eyes,  inclines  mt  to  believe  that  nei* 
thcr  you  nor  your  readers  h^ve  yet  forgotten  the 
name  of  EunTathes,  who  sent  you  a  few  months 
ago  an  aco  jnt  of  his  arrival  at  London,  with  a 
young  nobleman  his  pupil.  I  shall  therefore 
continue  my  narrative  without  preface  or  recapi- 
tulation. 

My  pupil,  in  a  very  short  time,  by  his  mother's 
countenance  and  direction,  accomplished  hinii 
self  with  all  tliosc  qualifications  which  constitute 
puerile  politeness.  He  became  in  a  few  days  a 
perfect  master  of  his  hat,  which  with  a  carclesa 
nicety  he  could  put  off  or  on,  without  any  need 
to  adjust  it  by  a  second  motion.  This  was  no( 
attained  but  by  fre<]uent  consultations  with  hia 
dancing  master,  and  constant  practice  before  the 
lilass,  for  he  had  some  rustic  habits  to  overcome ; 
but  what  will  not  time  and  industry  perform?  A 
fortnight  more  furnished  him  with  all  the  airs  and 
forms  of  familiar  and  respectful  salutation,  from 
the  clop  on  the  shoulder  to  the  humble  how  ;  he 
practises  the  staic  of  strangeness,  and  the  smile 
of  condescension,  the  solemnity  of  promise,  and 
the  graciousness  of  encouragement,  as  if  he  ha4 
been  nursed  at  a  levee ;  and  pronounces,  with 
no  less  propriety  than  his  fatlier,  the  monosylla- 
bles of  coldness,  and  sonorous  periods  of  respect* 
ful  profession. 

He  immediately  lost  the  rcsor\'c  and  timidity 
which  solitude  and  study  are  apt  to  impress  upon 
the  most  courtly  genius ;  was  able  to  enter  a 
crowded  room  with  airy  civility ;  to  meet  the 
glances  of  a  hundred  eyes  without  perturbation  ; 
and  address  tho."»c  whom  he  never  saw  before 
with  ease  and  ronlidence.  In  less  than  a  month 
his  mother  declared  her  satisfaction  at  his  profi- 
ciency by  a  triumphant  observatioR  that  she  be- 
hevcd  nothing  would  make  him  hlush. 

The  silence  with  which  I  was  contented  to 
hear  my  pupil's  praises,  gave  the  lady  reason  to 
suspect  me  not  much  delighted  with  his  acquisi- 
tions; hut  she  attributed  my  discontent  to  the 
diminution  of  my  influence,  and  my  fears  of  los- 
ing the  patronaue  of  the  family,  and  though  she 
thinks  favourably  of  mv  haniing  and  morals, 
she  considers  me  as  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  customs  of  the  polite  part  of  mankind  ,  and 
therefore  not  qualified  to  form  the  manners  of  a 
young  nobleman,  or  communicate  the  know-* 
ledge  of  the  world.    This  knowledge  she  conv 
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prises  in  the  rules  of  visitinf!,  tlie  history  of  the 
present  hour,  an  early  intelligence  of  the  change 
of  fashions,  an  extensive  acquaintance  witJi  the 
names  and  faces  of  persons  of  rank,  and  a  fre- 
quent appearance  in  places  of  resort 

AH  this  my  pupil  pursues  with  great  applica- 
tion. He  is  twice  a  day  in  the  Mall,  where  he 
studies  the  dress  of  every  man  splendid  enough 
to  attract  his  notice,  and  never  comes  home  witn- 
out  some  observation  upon  sleeves,  button-hules, 
and  embroidery.  At  liis  return  from  the  thea- 
tre, he  can  give  an  account  of  the  gallantries, 
glances,  whispers,  smiles,  siffhs,  flirts,  and  blushes 
of  every  box,  so  much  to  his  mother^s  satisfac- 
tion, thai  when  I  attempted  to  resume  my  cha- 
racter, by  inquiring  his  opinion  of  the  sentiments 
and  diction  of  the  tragedy,  she  at  once  repressed 
.  my  criticism,  by  telling  me,  that  she  hoped  he  did 
not  go  to  lone  hit  time  m  attending  to  the  creaturet 
on  the  stage. 

But  his  acuteness  was  most  eminently  signal- 
ized at  the  masquerade,  where  he  discovered  his 
acquaintance  through  their  disguises,  with  such 
wonderful  facility,  as  has  afTordi^d  the  family  an 
inexhaustible  topic  of  conversation.  Every  new 
visiter  is  informed  how  one  was  detected  by  his 

gait,  and  another  by  the  swing  of  his  arms,  a 
lird  by  the  toss  of  £iis  head,  aiid  another  by  his 
favourite  phrase  ;  nor  can  you  doubt  but  these 
performances  receive  their  just  applause,  and  a 
genius  thus  hastening  to  maturity  is  promoted  by 
every  art  of  cultivation. 

Such  have  been  his  endeavours,  and  such  his 
assistances,  that  every  trace  of  literature  was 
aoon  obliterated.  He  has  changed  his  language 
with  his  dress,  and,  instead  of  endeavouring  at 
purity  or  propriety,  has  no  other  care  than  to 
catch  the  reigning  phrase  and  current  exclama- 
tion, till,  by  copying  whatever  is  peculiar  in  the 
talk  of  all  those  whose  birth  or  fortune  entitles 
them  to  imitation,  he  has  collected  every  fashion- 
able barbarism  of  the  present  winter,  and  speaks 
a  dialect  not  to  be  understood  among  those  who 
form  their  style  by  poring  upon  authors. 

To  this  copiousness  of  ideas,  and  felicity  of 
language,  he  nan  joined  such  eagerness  to  lead 
the  conversation,  that  he  is  celebrated  among  the 
ladies  as  the  prettiest  gentleman  that  the  age  can 
boast  of,  except  that  some  who  love  to  talk  them- 
selves think  him  too  forward,  and  others  lament 
that,  with  so  much  wit  and  knowledge,  he  is  not 
taller. 

His  mother  listens  to  his  observations  with 
her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  heart  beating,  and 
can  scarcely  contain,  in  the  most  numerous  as- 
semblies, the  expectations  which  she  has  formed 
for  his  future  eminence.  Women,  by  whatever 
fate,  always  judge  absurdly  of  the  intellects  of 
boys.  The  vivacity  and  confidence  which  at- 
tract female  admiration,  are  seldom  produced  in 
the  early  part  of  life,  but  by  ignorance  at  least, 
if  not  by  stupidity ;  for  they  proceed  not  from 
confidence  of^  right,  but  fearlessness  of  wrong. 
Whoever  has  a  clear  apprehension,  must  have 
quick  sensibility,  and  where  he  has  no  sufficient 
reason  to  trust  his  own  judgment,  will  proceed 
with  doubt  and  caution,  because  he  perpetually 
dreads  the  disgrace  of  error.  The  pain  of  mis- 
carriage is  naturally  proportionate  to  the  desire 
of  excellence;  and,  therefore,  till  men  are  hard- 
ened by  long  familiarity  with  reproach,  or  have 
attained,  by  frequent  stiufgles,  the  art  of  sup- 


pressing their  emotion £:,  diffidence  is  found  the 
inseparable  associate  of  understanding. 

But  so  little  distrust  has  my  pupil  of  his  own 
abilities,  that  he  has  for  some  time  professed 
himself  a  wit,  and  tortures  his  imagination  on 
all  occasions  for  burlesque  and  jocularity.  How 
he  supports  a  character  which,  perhaps,  no  man 
ever  assumed  withoiit  re|ientan<e,  may  be  easily 
conjectured.  Wit,  you  know,  is  the  unexpected 
copulation  of  ideas.'thediscovery  of  some  occult 
relation  between  images  in  appearance  remote 
from  each  other;  an  effusion  of  wit,  therefore, 
presupposes  an  accumulation  of  knowledge ;  a 
memory  stored  with  notions,  which  the  imagina- 
tion may  cull  out  to  compose  new  assemblages. 
Whatever  may  be  the  native  vigour  of  the  nnnd, 
shrcan  never  form  many  combination?  from  (ew 
ideas,  as  many  changes  can  never  be  rung  upon 
a  few  bells.  Accident  may  indeed  sometimes 
produce  a  lucky  parallel  or  a  striking  contract: 
but  these  gifts  *ot  chance  are  not  freouent,  and 
he  that  has  nothing  of  his  own,  ana  yet  con- 
demns himself  to  needless  expenses,  roust  hve 
upon  loans  or  theft. 

The  indulgence  which  his  youth  has  hitherto 
obtained,  and  the  respect  which  his  rank  secures, 
have  hitherto  supplied  the  want  of  intellectual 
qualifications  ;  and  he  imapnes  that  all  admire 
who  applaud,  and  that  all  who  laugh  are  pleased. 
He  therefore  returns  every  day  to  the  charge 
with  increase  of  courage,  thougfi  not  of  strength, 
and  practise?*  all  the  tricks  by  which  wit  is  coun- 
terfeited. He  lavs  trains  for  a  quibble  ;  he  con- 
trives blunders  for  his  footman ;  he  adapts  old 
stories  to  present  characters ;  he  mistakes  the 
qu(\"*tion,  that  he  may  return  a  smart  answer;  he 
anticipates  the  argument,  that  he  may  plausibly 
object;  when  he  has  nothing  to  reply,'hc  repeats 
the  last  words  of  his  antsgonist,'  then  savs, 
"  your  humble  sonant,"  and  concludes  witfi  a 
lauch  of  triumph. 

These  mistakes  I  have  honestly  attempted  to 
correct ;  but  what  can  be  expected  from  reason 
unsupported  by  fashion,  splendour,  or  authority  ? 
He  hears  me,  indeed,  or  appears  to  hear  me,  but 
is  soon  rescued  from  the  lecture  by  more  pleasing 
avocations ;  and  shows,  diversions  and  caresses^ 
drive  my  precepts  from  his  remembrance. 

He  at  last  imagines  himself  oualified  to  enter 
the  world,  and  has  met  with  anventures  in  hit 
first  sally,  which  I  shall,  by  your  paper,  commo- 
nicatc  to  the  pubhc  I  am,  «£c. 

EVMATBES. 


No.  195.)     Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  1758 

iVrtrtf  equo  rudis 

H^rert  la^rmnur  pmer 
Vcnariane  timet ;  Imdere  doetUr 

Sem  GrmeojubeaM  troche, 
Sen  wtalis  vetit*  legibu*  aUm.  aoa. 

Nor  knows  our  youth,  of  noblert  race. 
To  moant  the  Banaged  vteed  or  ur|^  tho  duM; 

More  skill'd  in  the  mean  art«  of  vice, 
Th«  whirUnf  troque,  or  law -forbidden  dice. 

raAifcis. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Favours  of  every  kind  are  doubled  when  they 
are  speedily  conferred.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  gratffication  of  curiosity :  ne  that  long  de- 
lay! a  storj)  and  lufien  his  auditor  lo  torxnoit 
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hiin<«elf  with  expectation,  will  seldom  bo  able  to 
n  corn  pen  so  the  uni'ayiiiess,  or  equal  the  hope 
wliich  ho  Pulfi-TS  to  he  laised. 

For  this  reason,  1  have  already  sent  you  the 
continuation  of  my  pupil's  liistory,  which,  though 
it  contains  no  events  very  uncommon,  may  be 
of  use  to  young  men  who  are  in  too  much  haste, 
to  tru-st  tliL-ir  own  [)rudence,  and  quit  the  wing  of 
protection  before  they  arc  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. 

When  he  first  settled  in  London,  he  was  so 
much  bewildered  in  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
town,  so  confounded  by  incessant  noise,  and 
crowds,  and  hurry,  and  so  terrifitni  by  rural  nar- 
ratives of  the  arts  of  sharpers,  the  rudeness  of 
the  populace,  malignity  of  porters,  and  treachery 
of  coachmen,  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  beyond 
the  door  without  an  attendant,  and  imagined  his 
life  in  danger  if  he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  streets 
at  night  in  any  vehicle  but  his  mother's  chair. 

He  was  therefore  contented,  for  a  time,  that  I 
ffhould  accompany  him  in  all  his  excursions. 
But  his  fear  abated  as  he  grew  more  famihar 
witli  its  objects ;  and  the  contempt  to  which  his 
rusticity  exposed  him  from  such  of  his  com- 
panions as  had  accidentally  known  the  town 
longer,  obliged  him  to  dissemble  his  remaining 
terrors. 

His  desire  of  liberty  made  him  now  willing  to 
spare  me  the  trouble  of  observing  his  motions ; 
but  knowing  how  much  his  ignorance  exposed 
him  to  mischief,  I  thought  it  cruel  to  abandon  him 
to  the  fortune  of  the  town.  We  went  together 
every  day  to  a  coffee-house,  where  he  met  wits, 
heirs,  and  fops,  airy,  ignorant,  and  thoughtless  as 
biniSL-If,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted 
at  card-tables,  and  whom  he  considered  as  the 
only  being*'  to  be  envied  or  admired.  What 
were  their  topics  of  conversation,  I  could  never 
discover;  for  so  much  was  their  vivacity  de- 
press«*d  by  my  intrusive  seriousness,  that  they 
seldom  proceded  beyond  the  exchange  of  nods 
and  shruji^s,  an  arch  grin,  or  a  broken  hmt,  ex- 
cept wlien  they  could  retire,  while  I  was  looking 
on  tlie  papers,  to  a  corner  of  the  room,  where 
they  seemed  to  disburthen  their  imaginations, 
and  commonly  vented  the  superfluitv  of  their 
sprightliness  in  a  peal  of  laughter.  \Vhen  they 
had  tittered  themselves  into  negligence,  I  could 
sometimes  overhear  a  few  syllables,  such  as — 
solemti  rascal — academical  airs — smoke  the  tu- 
tor— company  for  gentlemen — and  other  broken 
phrases,  by  which  I  did  not  Bufi*er  my  quiet  to 
be  disturbed,  for  they  never  proceeded  to  avowed 
indignities,  but  contented  themselves  to  murmur 
in  secret,  and  whenever  I  turned  my  eye  upon 
Ihem,  shrunk  into  stillness. 

He  was,  however,  desirous  of  withdrawing 
from  th<-'  subipction  which  he  could  not  venture 
to  break,  and  made  a  secret  appointment  to  as- 
sist his  companions  in  the  persecution  of  a  play. 
His  footman  privately  procured  him  a  catcall, 
on  which  he  practised,  m  a  back  garret,  for  two 
hours  in  the  afternoon.  At  the  proper  time  a 
chair  was  called  ;  he  pretended  an  engagement 
at  Lady  Flutters,  and  hastened  to  the  place 
where  his  critical  associates  had  assembled. 
They  hurried  away  to  the  theatre,  full  of  ma- 
lignity and  denunciations  against  a  man  whose 
name  thfrV  had  never  heard,  and  a  oerformance 
which  they  could  not  understand  ;  for  they  were 
resolved  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  would  not 


suffer  the  town  to  be  imposed  upon  by  scribblers. 
In  the  pit,  tiiey  exerted  themselves  with  great 
spirit  and  vivacity;  called  out  foi  the  tunes  of 
obscene  songs,  talked  loudly  at  intervals  of 
Shakspeare  and  Jonson,  played  on  their  catcalls 
a  short  prelude  of  terror,  clamoured  vehemently 
for  the  prologue,  and  clappwl  with  great  dex- 
terity at  the  first  entrance  ot  the  players. 

Two  scenes  they  heard  without  attempting  in 
temiption ;  hut  being  no  longer  able  to  restrain 
their  impatience,  tliey  then  bt»gan  to  exert  them- 
selv^  in  groans  and  hisses,  and  plied  their  cat- 
calls with  incessant  diligence ;  so  that  they  were 
soon  considered  by  the  audience  as  disturbers  of 
the  house,  and  some  who  sat  near  them,  either 
provoked  at  the  obstniction  of  their  entertain- 
ment, or  desirous  to  preserve  the  author  from  the 
mortitication  of  seeing  his  hopes  destroyed  by 
children,  snatched  away  their  instruments  of 
criticism,  and,  by  the  seasonable  vibration  of  a 
stick,  subdued  them  instantaneously  to  decency 
and  silenc?. 

To  exhilarate  themselves  after  this  vexatious 
defeat,  Uiey  posted  to  a  tavern,  where  they  re- 
covered their  alacrity,  and,  after  two  hours  of 
obstreperous  jollity,  burst  out  big  with  enter- 
prise, and  panting'  for  some  occasion  to  signal- 
ise their  prowess.  They  proceeded  vigorously 
tlirough  two  streets,  and  with  very  little  oppo- 
sition dispersed  a  rabble  of  drunkards  less  darmg 
than  themselves,  then  rolled  two  watchmen  in 
the  kennel,  and  broke  the  windows  of  a  tavern 
in  which  the  fugitives  took  shelter.  At  last  it 
was  determined  to  march  up  to  a  niw  of  chairs, 
and  demolish  them  for  standm^on  the  pavement; 
the  chairmen  formed  a  line  ot  battle,  and  blows 
were  exchanged  for  a  time  with  equal  courage  on 
both  sides.  At  last  the  assailants  were  over- 
powered, and  the  chairmen,  when  they  knew 
their  captives  brouMit  them  home  by  force. 

The  young  gentleman,  next  morning,  hung  his 
head,  and  was  so  much  ashamed  of  his  outrages 
and  defeat,  that  perhaps  he  might  have  been 
checked  in  his  first  follies,  had  not  his  mother, 
partly  in  pitv  of  his  dejection,  and  partly  in  ap- 
probation o^his  spirit,  relieved  him  from  his  per- 
plexity by  paying  the  damages  privately,  and  dis- 
couraging all  animadversion  and  reproof. 

This  indulgence  could  not  wholly  preserve  him 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  disgrace,  nor  at 
once  restore  his  confidence  and  elation.  He  was 
for  three  days  silent,  modest  and  compliant,  and 
thought  himself  neither  too  wise  for  instruction, 
nor  too  manly  for  restraint.  But  his  levity  over- 
came this  salutary  sorrow  ;  he  began  to  talk  with 
his  former  raptures  of  masquerades,  taverns,  and 
frolics ;  blustered  when  his  wig  was  not  combed 
with  exactness ;  and  threatened  destruction  to 
a  tailor  who  had  mistaken  his  directions  about 
the  pocket. 

1  knew  that  he  was  now  rising  a^in  above 
control,  and  that  this  inflation  ot  spirits  would 
burst  out  into  some  mischievous  absurdity.  I 
therefore  watched  him  with  great  attention ;  but 
one  evening,  having  attended  his  mother  at  a 
visit,  he  withdrew  himself  unsuspected,  while  the 
company  was  engaged  at  cards.  His  vivacity 
and  ofiiciousness  were  soon  missed,  and  his  re- 
turn impatiently  expected  ;  supper  was  delayed 
and  conversation  suspended  ;  every  coach  that 
rattled  through  the  street  was  expected  to  bring 
him,  and  every  servant  that  entered  the  room 
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Was  examined  concerning  his  departure.  At 
last  the  lady  returned  huoio,  and  was  with  great 
diificultv  preserved  from  Ills  by  spirits  and  cor- 
dials, 'rhe  fatnily  was  despatched  a  thousand 
ways  without  suece^s,  and  the  house  was  tilled 
with  distraction,  till,  as  we  were  deliberating 
what  further  measures  to  take,  he  returned  from 
a  p^Hy  gaming-table,  witli  his  enat  torn,  and  his 
head  broken ;  without  his  FWord,  anuff-bo.x, 
clecvc-buttons,  and  watch. 

Of  this  loss,  or  robbery,  he  pave  little  account ; 
but,  instead  of  sinkinp;  into  his  f»>rnier  shame,  en- 
deavoured to  5»ipport  himself  by  surline:»s  and 
asperity.  "  He  was  not  the  tir5t  that  had  played 
away  a  few  tritks,  and  of  w  hat  use  were  birth 
and  fortune  if  thev  would  not  admit  5ome  sallies 
and  expenses?"  tlis  mamma  was  so  much  |»ro- 
Tokcd  by  the  cost  of  this  |)rank,  that  she  would 
neither  palliate  nor  conceal  it ;  and  his  father, 
after  some  threats  of  rustication  which  his  fond- 
ness would  not  suffer  him  to  execute,  reduced  the 
allowance  of  his  pocket,  that  he  nnpht  not  be 
tempted  by  plenty  Vo  profusion.  This  method 
would  have  succeeded  m  a  place  where  there  are 
no  panders  to  folly  and  exlravajzance,  but  was 
now  hkely  to  have  produced  pernicious  conse- 
quences ;  for  we  have  discovered  a  treaty  with  a 
broker,  whose  daughter  he  seems  disposed  to 
marry,  on  condition  that  he  shall  be  supplied 
with  present  money,  for  which  he  is  to  repay 
thrice  the  value  at  the  death  of  his  father. 

There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost.  A  domes- 
tic consultation  was  immediately  held,  and  he 
was  doomed  to  pass  two  vears  in  the  country ; 
but  his  mother,  touched  with  his  tears,  declared 
that  she  thought  him  too  much  of  a  man  to  be 
any  longer  contined  to  his  book,  and  he  there- 
fore begins  his  travels  to-morrow  under  a  French 
governor. 

I  am,  &c. 

EtMATHES. 


No.  196.]     Satordat,  Feb.  1, 1752. 

iiulta/emnt  anni  venieute$  eommoda  «ccitm, 
Multa  recidentt»  adimtmt.—^  hok. 

The  bleMinfTH  flow1n(r  in  with  liffi'i  fiillttdn 
Down  with  our  ebb  of  lifo  decreasing  glide. 

FRA!«CI5. 

Baxter,  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  life,  has 
enumerated  several  opinions,  which,  though  he 
thought  them  evident  and  incontestabh;  at  his 
iirst  entrance  into  th'^  world,  time  and  experience 
lliBposed  him  to  change. 

whoever  reviews  the  state  of  his  own  mind 
Aom  the  dawn  of  manhood  to  its  decline,  and 
considers  what  h**  pursued  or  dreaded,  slighted 
oir  esteemed,  at  different  periods  of  his  age,  will 
have  no  reason  to  imacrine  such  chances  of  sen- 
tftnent  peculiar  to  any  station  or  chanicter.  Every 
lAan,  however  careless  and  inattentive,  has  con- 
viction forced  upon  him ;  the  lectures  of  time  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  the  most  unwilling  or 
dissipated  auditor  ;  and  by  oomparing  our  past 
with  our  present  thoughts,  we  perceive  that  we 
have  changed  our  minds,  thotiffh  perhaps  we 
cannot  discover  when  the  alteration  happened,  or 
by  what  cau*es  it  was  produced. 

This  revolution  of  sentim^^nts  occasions  a  p'^r- 
|>etual  contest  between  the  old  and  young.  They 
>rho  unagine  theinael?efl  entitled  to  veneration 


by  the  prerojrative  of  longer  lift,  are  inclined  to 
treat  the  notions  of  tliose  whose  conduct  they 
superintend  with  superciliousness  and  contempt^ 
for  want  of  eonsidering  tliit  the  future  and  the 
past  have  different  appearances;  that  tlie  dia- 
pniportioii  will  always  be  great  between  expect* 
ation'aiid  enjoyment,  between  new  possession 
and  satiety;  that  the  truth  of  many  maxims  of 
age  rrivos  t<«o  little  pleasure  to  be  allowed  till  h 
is  ft  It ;  and  that  the  miseries  of  life  would  be 
increased  beyond  all  human  power  of  endurance, 
if  w^  were  to  enter  the  world  with  the  same 
opinions  as  we  carry  from  it. 

We  naturally  hiduliie  those  ideas  that  please 
us.  Mope  will  predominate  in  ever}*  mind,  till 
it  has  been  supprc  ssed  by  frequent  disappoint- 
menls.  The  youth  has  not  vet  discoverea  how 
many  evils  are  continually  hovering  about  us, 
and  when  he  is  set  free  from  the  shackles  of  dis- 
cipline, looks  abroad  into  the  world  with  rapture; 
he  sees  an  elysian  region  open  before  him,  so 
variegated  >^ith  boaUty,  and  so  stored  with  plea* 
sure,  that  his  care  is  rather  to  accumidate  good, 
than  to  shun  evil ;  he  stands  distracted  by  differ- 
ent forms  of  delight,  and  has  no  other  doubt, 
than  which  path  to  follow  of  those  which  all  lead 
equally  to  the  bowers  of  happiness. 

He  who  has  seen  only  the  superficies  of  life 
belioes  every  thing  to  be  What  it  appears,  and 
ran  Iv  suspects  that  external  splendour  conceals 
any  latent  sorrow  or  vexation.  He  never  ima- 
gines that  there  may  be  greatness  without  safety, 
affluence  without  content,  jollity  without  friend- 
ship, and  solitude  without  peace.  He  fancies 
himself  permitted  to  cull  the  blessings  of  every 
condition,  and  to  Icate  its  inconveniences  to  the 
idle  and  the  ignorant.  He  is  Inclined  to  bclie\'e 
no  man  miserable  but  by  his  own  fault,  and  sel- 
dom looks  with  much  pity  upon  failings  or  mis« 
carriages,  because  he  tliinks  them  willingly  ad 
mitted,  or  negligently  incurred. 

It  is  impossible,  witlK>ut  pity  and  contempt,  to 
hear  a  youth  of  generous  sentiments  and  warm 
imagination,  declaring  in  the  moment  of  open-* 
ness  and  confidence,  his  designs  and  expecta- 
tions ;  because  long  life  is  possible,  he  considers 
it  as  certain,  and  therefore  promises  himself  all 
the  changes  of  happiness,  and  provides  grctifica- 
tions  for  every  desire.  He  is,  for  a  time,  to  give 
himself  wholly  to  frolic  and  diversion,  to  range 
the  world  in  search  of  pleasure,  to  delight  every 
eye,  to  gain  every  heart,  and  to  be  celebrated 
equally  tor  his  pleasing  levities  and  solid  attain 
menls,  his  deep  reflections  and  his  spark  ling  rcpar* 
tees,  fie  then  elevates  his  views  to  nobler  en- 
joyments, and  finds*  ail  the  scattered  excellcncea 
of  the  female  woild  united  in  a  woman,  who 
])reft:rs  his  addresses  to  wealth  and  titles  ;  he  ia 
afterwards  to  engasc'in  business,  to  dbasipate  dif- 
ficulty, and  oveM)Ower  opposition;  to  climb,  by 
the  mere  forc^  of  merit,  to  fame  and  greatness  j 
and  rewa»-d  all  those  who  countenanced  his  rise, 
i)r  paid  due  re^a'd  to  his  early  excellence.  At 
last  he  will  retire  in  peace  and  honour;  contract 
his  views  to  domestic  pleasures  ;  form  the  man** 
ners  of  children  like  himself;  ohser\e  how  every 
year  expands  the  beautv  of  his  daughters,  anH 
how  his  sons  catch  ardour  from  their  father's 
history ;  he  will  give  laws  to  the  neighbourhood  . 
(lictate  axioms  to  posterity  ;  and  have  the  world 
an  example  of  wisdom  and  of  happiness. 

With  dopes  like  thefic,  he  sallies  jocund  into 
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life  ;  to  littlft  purpose  is  ho  told,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  luiinanity  admits  no  pure  and  unmingled 
happiness ;  llial  the  exuberant  gayety  of  youth 
ends  in  poverty  or  disease ;  Uiat  uncommon  qua- 
litications  and  contrarieties  of  ezccllcnco,  pro- 
duce envy  equally  with  applause ;  that,  whatever 
adnu  ration  and  tundness  may  promise  him,  he 
must  marry  a  wife  like  the  wives  of  otliers,  with 
fiome  virtues  and  some  faults,  and  be  as  often 
disgusted  by  her  vices,  as  delighted  by  her  ele- 
gance ;  that  if  he  adventures  into  the  circle  of 
action,  he  must  expect  to  encounter  men  as  art- 
ful, as  daring,  as  resolute  as  himself;  that  of  his 
children,  some  may  be  deformed,  and  others  vi- 
cious ;  some  may  disgrace  him  by  their  follies ; 
some  otK*nd  him  by  their  insolence,  and  some 
exhaust  him  by  their  profusion.  He  hears  all 
tlMB  with  obstinate  incredulity,  and  wonders  by 
what  malignity  old  age  is  influenced,  that  it  can- 
not forbear  to  fill  liis  ears  with  predictions  of 
misery. 

Among  other  pleasing  errors  of  young  minds, 
is  the  opinion  of  their  own  importance.  He  that 
has  not  yet  remarked  how  little  attention  his 
contemporaries  can  spare  from  their  own  aflairs, 
conceives  all  eyes  turned  upon  himself,  and  ima- 
gines every  one  that  approaches  him  to  be  an 
eneinjr  or  a  follower,  an  admirer  or  a  spy.  He 
therefore  considers  his  fame  as  involved  in  tlie 
event  of  every  action.  Many  of  the  virtues  and 
vices  of  youth  proceed  from  this  quick  sense  of 
reputation.  This  it  is  that  gives  firmness  and 
constancy,  fidelity  and  disinterestedness,  and  it  is 
this  that  kindles  resentment  for  slight  injuries, 
and  dictates  all  the  principles  of  sanguinary 
honour. 

But  as  time  brings  him  forward  into  the  world, 
he  soon  discovers  that  he  only  shares  fame  or  re- 

{>iT)ach  with  innumerable  partners;  that  he  is 
eft  unmarked  in  the  obscurity  of  the  crowd; 
and  that  what  he  does,  whether  good  or  bad, 
soon  gives  way  to  new  objf'cts  of  regard.  He 
then  easily  sets  himself  free  from  the  anxieties  of 
reputation,  and  considers  praise  or  censure  as  a 
transient  breathy  which,  while  he  hears  it,  is 
past^ing  away,  without  any  lasting  mischief  or  ad- 
vantage. 

In  youth,  it  is  common  to  measure  right  and 
wrong  by  the  opinion  of  the  world,  andin  age, 
to  act  without  any  measure  but  interest,  and  to 
lose  shame  without  substituting  virtue. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  life,  that  something  is 
aiways  wanting  to  happiness.  In  youth,  we 
have  warm  hopes,  which  are  soon  blasted  by 
rashness  and  negligence,  and  great  designs, 
which  are  defeated  bv  inexperience.  In  age,  we 
have  knowledge  an^  prurience  without  spirit  to 
exert,  or  motives  to  prompt  them ;  we  are  able 
to  plan  schemes,  and  resulate  measures;  but 
have  not  time  remaining  to  bring  them  to  com- 
pletion. 


No.  197.]      Tuesday,  Feb.  4,  1752. 

Cuju$  mdtvru  hoc  erit  cadaver  7  mast. 

Say,  to  what  \'ulturc'B  share  this  carcasa  falls  7 

r.  LEWIS. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
Sir, 
I  BELONG  to  an  order  of  mankind,  considerable 
at  least  for  their  Dumber,  to  which  your  notice 


has  never  been  formally  extended,  though  equally 
entitled  to  regard  with  those  triHers,  wiio  have 
hitherto  supplied  you  with  topics  of  amusement 
or  instruction.  [  am,  Mr.  Rambler,  a  legacy- 
hunter;  and,  as  every  man  is  willing  to  think 
well  of  the  tribe  in  which  his  name  is  registered, 
you  will  forgive  my  vanity,  if  I  remind  you  that 
the  legacy-hunter,  however  degraded  by  an  ill- 
compounded  app<dlation  in  our  barbarous  lan- 
guage, was  known,  as  I  am  told,  in  ancient 
Rome,  by  the  sonorous  titles  ofcaptcUor  and  A<e- 
rcdipcta. 

My  fkthcr  was  an  attorney  in  the  country^ 
who  married  liis  master's  daughter  in  hopes  of^^a 
fortune  which  he  did  not  obtain,  having  been,  as 
he  afterwards  discovered,  chosen  by  her  only 
because  she  had  no  better  offer,  and  was  afraid 
of  8er\'ice.  I  was  the  first  offspring  of  a  marriage, 
thus  reciprocally  fraudulent,  and  therefore  coula 
not  be  expected* to  inherit  much  dignity  or  gene- 
rosity, and  if  I  had  them  not  from  nature,  was 
not  likely  ever  to  attain  them ;  for,  in  the  years 
which  I  spent  at  home,  I  never  heard  any  reason 
for  action  or  forbearance,  but  that  we  should 
gain  money  or  lose  it ;  nor  was  taught  any  other 
style  of  commendation,  than  that  Mr.  Sneaker  is 
a  warm  man,  Mr.  Gripe  has  done  his  business, 
and  needs  care  for  nobody. 

My  parents,  though  otherwise  not  great  phi- 
losophers, knew  the  force  of  early  education, 
and  took  care  that  the  blank  of  my  undcratandmg 
should  be  filled  with  impressions  of  the  valiie  of 
money.  My  mother  used,  upon  all  occasions, 
to  inculcate  some  salutary  axioms,  such  as  might 
incite  me  to  keep  whal  I  luul,  and  get  what  I  could; 
she  informed  me  that  We  were  in  a  world,  where 
all  mist  catch  that  catch  can ;  and  as  I  grew  up, 
stored  my  memory  with  deeper  observations; 
restrained  me  from  the  usual  puerile  expenses, 
by  remarking  that  many  a  little  make  a  mickle; 
and  when  I  envied  the  finery  of  my  neighbours, 
told  me  that  brag  tcoi  a  good  dog,  but  holdfast  vdum 
a  better. 

I  was  soon  sagacious  enough  to  discover  that 
I  was  not  born  to  great  wealth;  and  having 
heard  no  other  name  for  happiness,  was  som^ 
times  inclined  to  repine  at  my  condition.  But 
my  mother  always  relieved  mo  by  saying  that 
there  was  money  enough  in  the  family,  that  U 
was  good  to  be  of  kin  to  meana,  that  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  please  my  friends,  and  I  might  come 
to  hold  up  my  head  with  the  best  squire  in  the 
country. 

These  splendid  expectations  arose  from  our 
alliance  to  three  persons  of  considerable  fortune. 
My  mother's  aunt  had  attended  on  a  Udy,  who, 
when  she  died,  rewarded  her  ofHciousness  and 
fideUty  with  a  large  legacy.  My  father  had  two 
relations,  of  whom  one  nad  broken  his  inden- 
tures and  run  to  sea,  from  whenco,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  tliirty  years,  he  returned  with  ten  thou- 
sand pounds;  and  thf^  other  had  lured  an  heiress 
out  of  a  window,  who  dying  of  her  first  child, 
had  left  him  her  estate,  on  which  he  lived,  witli- 
out  any  other  care  tlian  to  collect  his  rents,  and 
preserve  from  poachers  that  game  which  ho 
could  not  kill  himself, 

These  hoarders  of  money  were  visited  and 
courted  by  all  who  had  any  pretence  to  approach 
them,  and  received  presents  and  compliments 
from  cousins  who  could  scarcely  tell  the  degree 
of  their  relation.    But  we  had  peculiar  advan 
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Uges,  which  encouraged  us  to  hope,  thut  yvv 
should  b^'  degrees  supplant  ourcoiiipetitorji.  My 
father,  Uy  his  profetidion,  made  himst-lf  necessary 
in  tlieir  affairs;  for  the  sailor  and  the  chamber- 
maid,  he  inquired  out  mortgages  and  securities, 
and  wrote  bonds  and  contracts ;  and  had  en- 
deared himself  to  the  old  woman,  who  once 
rashly  lent  a  hundred  pounds  without  consulting 
him,  by  informing  her  that  her  debtor  was  on 
the  point  of  bankruptcy,  and  posting  so  expedi- 
tiously with  an  execution  that  all  the. other  credi- 
tors were  defrauded. 

To  the  squire  he  was  a  kind  of  steward,  and 
had  distinguished  himself  in  his  ofliice  by  his  ad- 
dress in  raising  the  rents,  his  inflexibility  in  dis- 
tressing the  tardy  tenants,  and  his  acuteness  in 
setting  the  parish  free  from  burdensome  inhabit- 
ants, by  shifting  them  off  to  some  other  settle- 
ment. 

Business  made  fref|uent  attendance  necessary' ; 
trust  soon  produced  intimacy ;  and  success  gave 
a  claim  to  kindness ;  so  that  we  had  opportunity 
to  practise  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  endearment. 
My  mother,  who  could  not  support  the  thought 
of  losing  any  thing,  determined  that  all  their  for- 
tunes should  centre  in  me ;  and,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  her  schemes,  took  care  to  inform  me  that 
nothing  cost  less  than  good  tcordSy  and  that  it  is 
comfortable  to  leap  into  an  estate  wliich  anotlier 
has  got 

She  trained  me  by  these  precepts  to  the  utmost 
ductility  of  obedience,  and  the  closest  attention 
to  profit  At  an  age  when  other  boys  are  sport- 
ing the  fields,  or  murmuring  in  iLc  school,  I 
was  contriving  some  new  method  of  paying  n»y 
court;  inquiring  the  age  of  my  future  benefactors; 
or  considering  how  i  shoul()  employ  their  li>ga- 
cies. 

If  our  eagerness  of  money  could  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  possessions  of  any  om*  of  my 
relations,  they  niight perhaps  have  born  obtained , 
but  as  it  was  impossible  to  be  always  prci^cnt 
with  all  three,  our  competitors  were  tiipy  to  ef- 
face any  trace  of  affection  which  we  might  ha\e 
left  behind ;  and  since  there  was  not,  on  any 
part,  such  superiority  of  merit  as  could  enforce  a 
constant  and  unshaken  preference,  whoever  was 
the  last  that  flattered  or  obliged  had  for  a  time 
the  ascendant. 

My  relations  maintained  a  regular  exrhaiig*' 
of  courtesy,  look  care  to  miss  no  occajjion  of 
condolence  or  congratulation,  and  sent  presents 
•t  stated  times,  but  had  in  their  hearts  not  much 
esteem  for  one  another.  The  seaman  looked 
with  contempt  upon  the  squire  as  a  milksop  and 
a  landman,  who  had  lived  without  knowing'  the 
points  of  the  compass,  or  seeing  any  part  of  the 
world  beyond  the  county-town;  and,  whenever 
thev  met,  would  talk  of  longitude  and  latitude, 
and  circles  and  tropics,  would  scarcely  toll  him 
the  hour  without  some  mention  of  the  horizon 
and  meridian,  nor  show  him  the  n*.  ws  without 
detecting  his  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  other 
countries. 

The  SGuire  considered  the  sailor  as  a  rude  un- 
cultivated savage,  with  little  more  of  human  than 
his  form,  and  diverted  himself  with  his  ignorance 
of  all  common  objcMts  and  affairs ;  when  he 
could  persuade  him  to  go  into  the  fieldf^,  he  al- 
ways exposed  him  to  the  sporisruen,  by  nondincr 
him  to  look  for  game  in  improper  places  ;  and 
once  prevailed  upon  him  to  be  present  at  the 


races,  only  that  he  iiii;!ht  ^'how  the  gentlemen 
how  u  sailor  sat  upnn  a  horse. 

The  old  gtnflewoman  thouyht  herself  wiser 
than  both,  for  she  lived  with  no  servant  but  a 
maid,  and  saved  her  money.  The  others  were 
indeed  sufficiently  frugal ;  but  the  souire  could 
not  live  williout  Jogs  and  horses,  ana  the  sailor 
never  sutlered  tlie  day  to  pass  but  over  a  bowl 
of  punch,  to  which,  as  he  was  not  critical  in  the 
choice  of  his  company,  every  man  was  welcome 
that  could  roar  out  a  catch,  or  tell  a  stoiy. 

All  these,  however,  I  was  to  please ;  an  ar- 
duous task  ;  but  what  will  not  youth  and  ava- 
rice undertake  ?  I  had  an  unresisting  suppleness 
ol  temper,  and  an  unsatiable  wish  for  nches ;  I 
was  perpetually  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  my 
parents,  and  assisted  occasionally  by  their  in* 
structions.  What  these  advantages  enabled  mo 
to  perform,  shall  be  told  in  the  next  letter  of, 
Yours,  iLC, 

Captator. 


No.  198.]     Saturday,  Feb.  8,  1752. 

TfU  miki  dta  virus,  diri»  post  fata  datmruttf 
6i  Hon  insamis,  scis,  Maro^  quid  eupiam. 

MAar 

You've  told  me.  Marc,  whilrt  jou  live, 
YouM  iK>t  a  »iii|rle  penny  give, 
Rut  I  lint  wli<>ne'er  you  rhanceil  to  dio 
You'd  leave  a  handminr  legacy; 
You  inu^t  be  niad  t>eyoud  redreM, 
If  my  next  with  you  cannot  gueia. 

r.  LEWIS 

MR.  RAMBLER. 

Sir, 
^  or,  who  must  have  observed  the  inclination 
which  almost  every  man,  however  iinactive  or 
insiixnificant,  discovers  of  representing  his  lite  as 
distinsuished  by  extraordinary  evcnls,  will  not 
wonder  that  Caplator  thinks  his  narrative  im- 
portant enough  to  he  continued.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  for  those  to  teaze  their  com- 
panions with  their  history,  who  have  niither 
dono  nor  sufK'red  any  thing  that  can  excite  cu- 
rit>?;ily,  or  aflord  instruction. 

As  I  was  laugiit  to  tlattcr  with  the  first  essays 
of  speech,  nnd  had  very  early  lost  every  other 
passion  in  the  desiie  of  money,  I  began  my  pur- 
suit with  omens  of  success;  for  I  divided  my 
otIieiou'>ness  so  iudiciously  among  my  relations, 
that  I  was  t^ually  the  favourite  of  all.  When 
any  of  them  entered  the  door,  I  went  to  welcome 
him  with  raptures  ;  when  he  went  away,  I  hung 
down  my  bend,  and  sometimes  entreated  to  go 
witli  him  with  so  much  importunity,  that  I  very 
narrowly  escaped  a  consent  which  I  dreaded  in 
my  heart.  When  at  an  annual  entertainment 
they  weic  all  toj^ether,  I  had  a  harder  task;  but 
plied  tin  m  so  impatiently  with  caresses,  that 
none  rould  char^^e  me  with  n">glect ;  and  when 
they  were  wearied  with  my  fondness  and  civili- 
ties, 1  was  always  dismissed  with  money  to  baj 
playthings. 

Life  cannot  bo  kept  at  a  stand  ;  the  years  of 
innocence  and  prattle  were  soon  at  an  end,  and 
otiicr  qualifications  were  necessary  to  recom- 
mend me  to  continuance  of  kiiidness.  It  luckily 
lupp-ned  that  none  of  mv  f  ivnds  had  hich  no- 
lions  of  hook-leaming.  The  sailor  bared  to  see 
tall  boN-s  shut  up  in  a  bc1k>o1,  when  they  might 
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more  properly  be  seeing  the  world,  and  making 
their  lurt lilies  ;  and  was  of  opinion  that,  w)u?ii 
the  first  rules  of  arithmetic  were  known,  all  t'lat 
was  necesi«ary  to  make  a  man  complete  might 
be  learned  on  slii(>-board.  The  scjuiro  on!}  in- 
sisted that  so  much  scholarship  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  as  might  confer  ability  to  draw  a 
lease  and  read  the  court-hands;  and  the  old 
chambermaid  declared  loudly  her  contempt  of 
books,  and  her  opinion  that  they  only  took  the 
head  of  the  main  chance. 

To  unite,  as  well  as  wc  could,  all  their  sys- 
tems, [  was  bred  at  home.  Each  was  taught  to 
believe  that  1  followed  his  directions,  and  I 
gained  likewise,  as  my  mother  observed,  this 
advantajre,  that  I  was  always  in  the  way;  for 
she  had  known  many  favourite  children  sent  to 
schools  or  a(^adernies,  and  forgotten. 

As  1  grew  litter  to  be  trusted  to  my  own  dis- 
cretion, I  was  oflen  despatched  upon  various 
pretences  to  visit  my  relations,  witli  directions 
from  my  parents  how  to  ingratiate  mysulf,  and 
drive  away  competitors. 

I  was,  from  my  infancy,  considered  by  the 
sailor  as  a  promisintr  genius,  because  I  liked 
punch  better  than  wine  ;  and  I  took  care  to  im- 
prove this  prepossession  by  continual  inquiries 
about  the  art  of  navigation,  the  degree  of  heat 
and  cold  in  different  climates,  the  profits  of  trade, 
and  the  dangers  of  shipwreck.  I  admired  the 
courage  of  the  seaman,  and  gained  his  h'-art  by 
importuning  him  tor  a  recital  of  his  adventures, 
and  a  sight  of  his  foreign  curiosities.  I  listened 
with  an  appearance  of  close  attention  to  stories 
which  I  could  already  repeat,  and  at  the  close 
never  failed  to  express  my  resolution  to  visit 
distant  countries,  and  my  contempt  of  the  cow- 
ards and  drones  that  spend  all  their  lives  in  their 
native  parish;  though  I  had  in  reality  no  desire 
of  any  thing  but  money,  nor  ever  felt  the  stimu- 
lations of  curiosity  or  ardour  oi'  adventure,  but 
would  contentedly  have  passed  the  years  of 
Nestor  in  receivmg  rents,  and  lending  upon 
mortgages. 

The  souirc  I  was  able  to  please  with  less  hy- 
pocrisy, for  I  really  thought  it  pleasant  enough  to 
Kill  the  game  and  eat  it.  Some  arts  of  falsehood, 
however,  the  hunger  of  ffoUi  persuaded  me  to  prac- 
tise, by  which,  though  no  other  mischief  was  pro- 
duced, the  purity  of  my  thoughts  was  vitiated, 
and  the  reverence  for  truth  gradually  destroyed. 
I  sometimes  purchased  fish,  and  pretended  to 
have  caught  them;  I  hired  the  countrymen  to 
show  me  partridges,  and  then  gove  my  uncle  in- 
telligence of  their  haunt;  I  learned  the  seats  of 
hares  at  night,  and  discovered  them  in  the  morn- 
ing with  a  sagacity  that  raised  the  wonder  and 
envv  of  old  sportsmen.  One  only  obstruction 
to  the  advancement  of  my  reputation  I  could  ne- 
ver fully  surmount ;  I  was  naturally  a  coward, 
and  was  therefore  always  lef\  shamefully  behind, 
when  there  was  a  necessity  to  leap  a  hedge,  to 
swim  a  river,  or  force  the  horses  to  their  utmost 
speed  ;  but  as  these  exigencies  did  not  frequently 
happi'n,  I  maintained  my  honour  with  sufficient 
success,  and  was  never  lef\  out  of  a  hunting 
P*rty. 

The  old  chambermaid  was  not  so  certainly, 
nor  so  easily  pleased,  for  she  had  no  predominant 
passion  but  avarice,  and  was  therefore  cold  and 
inaccessible.  She  had  no  conception  of  any  vir- 
*"•«  in  a  young  man  but  tJiat  of  saving  his  money. 


When  she  heard  of  mv  exploits  in  the  field,  she 
would  shake  her  head,  inquire  how  much  1  should 
he  tJie  richer  for  all  my  performances,  and  lament 
that  such  sums  should  be  spent  upon  dogs  and 
horses.  If  the  sailor  told  her  of  my  inclination 
to  travel,  she  was  sure  there  was  no  place  like 
England,  and  could  not  imagine  why  any  man 
that  can  live  in  his  own  country  should  leave  it. 
This  sullen  and  frigid  being  1  found  means, 
however,  to  propitiate  by  frequent  commenda- 
tions of  frugality,  and  perpetual  care  to  avoid 
expense. 

From  the  sailor  was  our  first  and  most  consi- 
derable expectation ;  for  he  was  richer  than  the 
chambermaid,  and  older  than  the  squire.  He 
was  so  awkward  and  bashful  among  women, 
that  we  concluded  him  secure  from  matrimony; 
and  the  noisy  fondness  with  which  he  used  to 
welcome  me  to  his  house,  made  us  imagine  that 
he  would  look  out  for  no  other  heir,  and  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait  patiently  for  his 
death.  But  in  the  midst  of  our  triumph,  my  un- 
cle saluted  us  one  morning  with  a  cry  of  trans- 
port, and  clapping  his  hanuhard  on  my  shoulder, 
told  me,  I  was  a  happy  fellow  to  have  a  friend 
like  him  in  the  woHd,  for  he  came  to  fit  me  out 
for  a  voyage  with  one  of  his  old  acouaintances. 
I  turneif  pale  and  trembled ;  my  fatner  told  him 
that  h(^  believed  my  constitution  not  fitted  to  tlie 
sea ;  ami  my  mother,  bursting  into  tears,  cried 
out  that  her  heart  would  break  if  she  lost  me. 
All  this  had  no  effect;  the  sailor  was  wholly  in- 
susceptive  of  the  softer  passions,  and,  without 
regard  to  tears  or  arguments,  persisted  in  his  re- 
solution to  make  me  a  man. 
We  were  obliged  to  comply  in  appearance,  and 

F>reparations  were  accorclingly  made.  I  took 
eave  of  my  friends  with  great  alacrity,  proclaim- 
ed the  beneficence  of  my  uncle  with  the  highest 
strains  of  gratitude,  and  rejoiced  at  the  opportu- 
nity now  put  into  my  hands  of  gratifying  my  thirst 
of  knowledge.  But  a  week  before  tlie  day  ap- 
pointed for  my  departure  I  fell  sick  by  my  mo- 
ther's direction,  and  refused  all  food  but  what 
Bhi*  privately  brought  me ;  whenever  my  uncle 
visited  me  1  was  lethargic  or  delirious,  but  took 
care  in  my  raving  fits  to  talk  incessantly  of  travel 
and  merchandize.  The  room  was  kept  dark ; 
the  table  was  filled  with  vials  and  gallipots ;  my 
mother  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  not  to  en- 
danger her  life  with  nocturnal  attendance  ;  my 
father  lamented  the  loss  of  the  profits  of  the 
voyages  ;  and  such  superfluity  of  artifices  was 
employed,  as  perhaps  might  have  discovered  the 
cheat  to  a  man  of  penetration.  But  the  sailor, 
unacquainted  with  subtilties  and  stratagems,  was 
easily  deluded  ;  and  as  the  ship  could  not  stay 
for  my  recovery,  sold  the  cargo,  and  lef\  me  to  re- 
establish my  health  at  leisure. 

I  was  sent  to  regain  my  Hesh  in  a  purer  air,  lest 
it  should  appear  never  to  have  been  wasted,  and 
in  two  months  returned  to  deplore  my  disap- 
pointment. My  uncle  pitied  my  dejection,  and 
bid  me  prepare  myself  against  next  year,  for  no 
land-lnbber  shoulcl  touch  his  money. 

A  reprieve  however  was  obtained,  and  per- 
haps some  new  stratagem  might  have  succeeded 
another  spring ;  but  nr^  uncre  unhappily  made 
amorous  advances  to  my  mother's  maid :  who, 
to  promote  so  advantageous  a  match,  discovered 
the  secret  with  which  only  she  had  been  entrusted.. 
He  stormed,  and  raved,  and  declaring  that  lie 
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would  have  heirs  of  his  own,  and  not  give  his 
substance  to  cheats  and  cowards,  mariied  the 
girl  in  two  d&\h,  and  has  now  four  childrrn. 

Cowardice  is  always  scorned,  and  deceit  uni- 
versally detested.  I  found  my  friends,  if  not 
wholly  alienated,  at  least  cooled  in  their  affec- 
tion ;  the  squire,  thouj^h  he  did  not  wholly  dis- 
card me,  was  less  fond,  and  often  inquired  when 
I  would  go  to  sea.  I  was  obliged  to  bear  his  in- 
sults, and  endeavoured  to  rekindle  his  kindness 
by  assiduity  and  respect ;  but  all  my  care  was 
vain ;  he  died  without  a  will,  and  the  estate  de- 
volved to  the  loiral  heir. 

Thus  has  the  folly  of  my  parents  condemned 
me  to  spend  in  flattery  and  attendance  those 
years  in  which  I  mifirht  have  been  qualified  to 
place  myself  above  hope  or  fear.  I  am  arrived 
at  manhood  without  any  useful  art  or  penerous 
sentiment;  and  if  the  old  woman  should  like- 
wise at  last  deceive  me,  am  in  danger  at  once  of 
beggary  and  ignorance. 

I  am,  &c 

Captator. 


No.  199.]     Tdesdat,  Feb.  11,  1752. 

Decolor,  obscnnu,  tUi»,  non  Ule  repexam 
Cittariem  rrgnm^  Candida  virginis  omat 
CoUa,  nee  insigni  tphndet  per  ctn/^ula  mortu  ; 
Sed  nova  n  nigri  videos  miraeula  $axi. 
Tunc  superat  pulckros  cultns,  et  gnicquid  Eoit 
indnt  Uttoribus  rubra  ecrutatur  in  alga, 

CLAUDIA.MUS. 

Obscure,  unprized,  >iid  darkf  the  raaimet  lies, 
Nur  lures  the  se«rch  of  avaricious  fty^t, 
Nor  binds  the  neck,  uor  sparkles  in  the  hair, 
Nor  dif  nifips  the  ^ real,  nor  decks  the  fair. 
But  search  the  wondrrsof  the  du^ky  stone, 
And  own  all  flories  of  the  mine  outdone, 
Each  rrarc  of  forui,  each  ornament  of  stale, 
Thtt  decks  the  (air,  or  dignifies  the  greaL 


Sir, 


TO  THE  RAMBLER. 


Though  vou  have  seldom  digressed  from  moral 
subjects,  1  suppose  you  are  not  so  rigorous  or 
cjrmcal  as  to  deny  the  value  or  usefulness  of  na- 
tural philosophy ;  or  to  have  lived  in  this  age  of 
inquiry  and  experiment,  without  any  attention  to 
the  wonders  every  day  produced  by  the  pokers 
of  magnetism  and  the  wheels  of  electricity.  At 
least,  1  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that,  since  no- 
thing is  more  contrary  to  moral  excellence  than 
€nvy,  you  will  not  refuse  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  merely  because  you  cannot  par- 
take of  their  enjoyments. 

In  confidence,  therefore,  that  your  ignorance 
has  not  made  you  an  enemy  to  knowledge,  I 
offer  you  the  honour  of  introducing  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  an  adept,  who,  having  long  laboured 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  is  not  willing,  like  too 
many  of  his  predecessors,  to  conceal  his  secrets 
in  the  grave. 

Many  have  signalized  themselves  my  melting 
their  estates  in  cnicibles.  I  was  born  to  no  fortune, 
and  therefore  had  only  my  mind  and  my  body  to 
devote  to  knowledge,  and  the  |p^titucfe  of  pos- 
te;Hty  will  attest  that  neither  mmd  nor  body  has 
been  spared.  I  have  sat  whole  weeks  without 
sleep  by  the  side  of  an  athanor,  to  watch  the 
movement  of  projection  ;  I  have  qiade  the  first 
experiment  in  nineteen  diving-engines  of  new 
constnictiop  \  I  have  fallen  eleven  times  speech- 


less under  the  shock  of  electricity ;  I  have  twice 

diitlocated  my  limbs,  and  once  fractured  my 
skull  in  essaying  to  fly,*  and  four  timc-s  endan- 
gered my  life  by  submitting  to  the  transfusion  of 
blood. 

In  the  first  period  of  my  studies  I  exerted  the 
powers  of  my  body  more  than  those  of  my  mind, 
and  was  not  without  hopes  that  fame  rnight  be 
purchased  by  a  few  broken  bones  without  the 
toil  of  thinking  ;  but  having  been  shattered  by 
some  violent  experiments ;  and  constrained  to 
confine  myself  to  my  books,  1  passed  six  and 
thirty  years  in  searching  the  treasures  of  ancient 
wisdom,  but  am  at  last  amply  recompensed  for 
all  my  perseverance. 

The  curiosity  of  the  present  race  of  philoso- 
phers, having  been  long  exercised  upon  electri- 
city, has  been  lately  transformed  to  magnetism  ; 
the  qualities  of  the  loadstone  have  been  investi- 
gated, if  not  with  much  advantage,  yet  with  great 
applause ;  and  as  the  highest  praise  of  art  is  to 
imitate  nature,  1  hope  no  man  will  think  the 
makers  of  artilicial  magnets  celebrated  or  rever- 
enced above  their  deserts. 

1  have  for  some  time  employed  myself  in  the 
same  practice,  but  with  deeper  knowledge  and 
more  extensive  views.  Whde  my  cunteinpora- 
ries  were  touching  needles  and  raising  weights, 
or  busying  themselves  with  inclination  and  varia- 
tion, 1  have  been  examining  those  ouaUties  of 
magnetism  which  may  be  applied  to  tne  accom- 
modation and  happiness  of  common  life.  I  have 
left  to  inferior  understandings  the  care  of  con- 
ducting the  sailor  through  the  hazards  of  the 
ocean,  and  reserved  to  mvself  the  more  difficult 
and  illustrious  province  of  preserving  the  connu- 
bial compact  from  violation,  and  setting  mankind 
iree  for  ever  from  the  danger  of  supposititious  chil- 
dren, and  the  torments  of  fruitless  vigilance  and 
anxious  suspicion. 

To  defraud  any  man  of  his  due  praise  is  un 
worthy  of  a  philosopher ;  1  shall  therefore  openly 
confess,  that  1  owe  the  first  hint  of  this  inestima- 
ble secret  to  the  rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Uannase, 
who,  in  his  treatise  of  precious  stones,  has  left 
this  account  of  the  magnet :  "  The  calamita,  or 
loadstone  that  attracts  iron,  produces  many  bad 
fantasies  in  man.  Women  fly  from  this  stone. 
If  therefore  any  husband  be  disturbed  with  jea- 
lousy, and  fear  lest  his  wife  converses  with  oUier 
men,  let  him  lay  this  stone  upon  her  while  she  if 
asleep.  If  she  be  pure,  she  will,  when  she 
wakes,  clasp  her  husband  fondly  in  her  arms ; 
but  if  she  be  guilty,  sLe  will  fall  out  of  bed,  and 
run  away." 

When  I  first  read  this  wonderful  passage,  I 
could  not  easily  conceive  why  it  had  remained 
hitherto  unregarded  in  such  a  zealous  competi- 
tion for  magnetical  fame.  It  would  surely  be 
unjust  to  suspect  that  any  of  the  candidates  are 
strangers  to  the  name  or  works  of  rabbi  Abra^ 
ham,  or  to  conclude,  from  a  late  edict  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  favour  of  the  English  language, 
that  philosophy  and  literature  are  no  longer  to 
act  in  concert.  Yet,  how  should  a  qualitv  so 
useful  escape  promulgation,  but  by  the  obsiuirity 
of  the  language  in  which  it  was  delivered?  Why 
are  footmen  and  chambermaids  paid  on  every 

*  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Johnson  oner  k)d|;ed  in  the  saae 
house  with  a  nan  who  broke  his  legs  in  attempting  to 
fly.— C. 
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nde  for  keeping  secrets,  which  no  caution  nor 
expense  could  secure  from  tlie  all-penctratins^ 
magnet?  or,  Why  are  so  manj  witnesses  sum^ 
raoned,  and  so  many  artitices  practised,  to  dis- 
cover what  so  easy  an  experiment  would  infal- 
libly reveal  ? 

Full  of  this  perplexity,  I  read  the  lines  of 
Abraham  to  a  friend,  who  advised  me  not  to 
expose  mv  life  by  a  mad  indulgence  of  the  love 
of  fame;  he  warned  me,  by  the  fate  of  Orpheus, 
that  knowledge  or  genius  could  give  no  protcc-. 
tion  to  the  invader  of  female  prerogatives  j  as- 
sured me  that  neither  the  armour  of  Achilles,  nor 
the  antidotes  of  Mithridates,  would  be  able  to 

f»re8cr\'e  me  ;  and  counselled  me,  if  I  could  not 
ive  without  renown,  to  attempt  the  acquisition 
of  universal  empire,  in  which  the  honour  would 
perhaps  be  equal,  and  the  danger  certainly  be 
less. 

I,  a  solitary  student,  pretend  not  to  much 
knowledge  of  the  world,  but  am  unwilling  to  think 
•I  so  generally  corrupt,  as  that  a  scheme  for  the 
det':ction  of  incontinence  should  bring  any  dan- 
ger upon  its  inventor.  My  friend  has  mdeed 
told  me  that  all  the  women  will  be  mv  enemies, 
and  that,  however  I  flatter  myself  wilK  hopes  of 
defence  from  the  men,  I  shall  certainly  tlnu  my- 
self deserted  in  the  hour  of  danger.  Of  the 
young  men,  said  he,  some  will  be  afk^id  of 
sharing  the  disgrace  of  tlieir  motliers,  and  some 
the  danger  of  their  mistresses;  of  those  who  are 
married,  part  are  already  convinced  of  the  false- 
hood of  tneir  wives,  and  part  shut  their  eyes  to 
•void  conviction ;  fbw  ever  sought  for  virtue  in 
marriage,  and  therefore  few  will  try  whether 
they  have  found  it.  Almost  every  man  is  care- 
less or  timorous  ;  and  to  trust  is  easier  and  safer 
than  to  examine. 

These  observations  discouraged  me,  till  I  be- 
ffan  to  consider  what  reception  I  was  likely  4o 
find  among  the  ladies,  whom  I  have  reviewed 
under  the  three  classes  of  maids,  wives  and 
widows,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  1  may  obtain 
some  countenance  among  them.  The  single 
ladies  I  suppose  universally  ready  to  patronize 
my  method,  by  which  connubial  wickedness  may 
be  detected,  since  no  woman  marries  with  a  pre- 
vious design  to  be  unfaithful  to  her  husband. 
And,  to  keep  them  steady  in  my  cause,!  promise 
never  to  sell  one  of  my  magnets  to  a  man  who 
steals  a  girl  from  school,  marries  a  woman  forty 
years  younger  than  himself,  or  employs  the  au- 
thority of  parents  to  obtain  a  wife  without  her 
own  consent, 

Among  the  married  ladies,  notwithstanding 
the  insinuations  of  slander,  I  yet  resolve  to  be- 
lieve  that  the  greater  part  are  my  friends,  and 
am  at  least  convinced,  that  they  who  demand  the 
test,  and  appear  on  my  side  will  supply  by  their 
spirit  the  deficiency  of  their  numbers,  and  that 
their  enemies  will  shrink  and  quake  at  the  sight 
of  a  magnet,  as  the  slaves  of  Scythia  fled  from 
the  scourge. 

The  widows  will  be  confederated  in  my  favour 
hy  their  curiosity,  if  not  by  their  virtue  ;  for  it 
ipay  be  observed,  that  women  who  have  outlived 
their  husbands  always  think  themselves  entitled 
to  superintend  the  conduct  of  young  wives ;  and 
as  they  are  themselves  in  no  danger  from  thrs 
magnetic  trial,  I  shall  expect  them  to  be  emi- 
nently and  unanifflouslj  zealous  in  recommend- 
ing it 


With  these  hopes  I  shall,  in  a  short  time,  offer 
to  sale  magnets  armed  with  a  particular  metallio 
composition  which  concentrates  their  virtue,  and 
determines  their  agency.  It  is  known  that  the 
oflicacy  of  the  magnet  in  common  operations 
depends  much  upon  its  armature ;  and  it  cannot 
be  imagined,  that  a  stone,  naked,  or  cased  only 
in  the  common  manner,  will  discover  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it  by  rabbi  Abraham.  The  secret  of 
this  metal  I  shall  carefully  conceal,  and  therefore 
am  not  afraid  of  imitators,  nor  shall  trouble  the 
ofhces  with  solicitation  for  a  patent 

I  shall  sell  them  of  different  sizes,  and  the  va<« 
rious  degrees  of  strength.  I  have  some  of  a  bulk 
proper  to  be  hung  at  the  bed's  head,  as  scare- 
crows, and  some  so  small  thi^t  they  may  be  easily 
concealed.  Some  I  have  ground  into  oval  forms 
to  be  hung  at  watches ;  and  some,  for  the  cui 
rious,  I  have  set  in  wedding-rings,  that  ladies 
may  never  want  an  attestation  of  their  innocence. 
Some  I  can  produce  so  sluggish  and  inert,  that 
they  will  not  act  befbrc  the  third  failure ;  and 
others  »o  vigorous  and  animated,  that  they  exert 
their  influence  against  unlawful  wishes,  if  they 
have  been  willingly  and  deliberately  indulged. 
As  it  is  my  practice  honestly  to  tell  my  cus- 
tomers the  properties  of  my  magnets,  I  can 
judge,  by  their  choice,  of  the  delicacy  of  their 
sentiments.  Many  have  been  contented  to  spare 
cost  by  purchasing  only  the  lowest  degree  of 
efficacy,  and  all  have  started  with  terror  from 
those  which  operate  upon  the  thoughts.  One 
young  lady  only  fitted  on  a  ring  of  the  strongest 
energy,  and  declared  that  she  scorned  to  separate 
her  wishes  from  her  acts,  or  allow  herself  to 
think  what  she  was  forbidden  to  practise. 
I  am,  &c. 

Hermkticus. 


No.  200.]    Saturday,  Feb.  15,  1752. 

Ifemo  fetitf  modicit  mut  mittthantnr  mmieiM 
J  Seneca ;  qute  Pito  honu»,  qu*  Cotta  $oleh*t 
Lar/riri :  namque  et  titulu  etfascibu*  olim 
Major kahtbaiur  donandi gloria:  tobtm 
PoBcimut,  Ht  c tenet  cieihter.    liocface^  et  efto, 
EHOj  ut  nunc  multi,  divee  ttM.  pauper  amid*. 

wr. 

No  man  expncU  (for  who  ao  much  a  sot  ? 

Who  hail  tno  timet  he  livei  in  ao  forgot?) 

What  SenecOf  what  Pito  uaod  to  s^nd 

To  raiae  or  to  anpport  a  Binkin^  friead. 

Thoi»r  godlike  nieu,  to  wantiug  nrtue  kind. 

Bounty  well  placed  preferr'd,  and  well  deiifii'd. 

To  till  their  title*,  all  that  height  of  power 

Which  turn*  the  brnint  of  fools,  and  foob  alone  adorSt 

When  your  poor  client  is  condemn'd  t'  attend, 

'TIS  all  we  ask,  receive  him  as  a  friend : 

Descend  to  this,  and  then  we  ask  no  more 

Rich  to  yourself,  to  all  beside  be  poor.  sowlks. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 

Mr.  Rambler, 
Such  is  the  tenderness  or  infirmity  of  manj 
minds,  that,  when  any  affliction  oppresses  them, 
they  have  immediate  recourse  to  lamentation  and 
complaint,  which,  though  it  can  only  be  allowed 
reasonable  when  evils  admit  of  remedy,  and  thcri 
only  when  addressed  to  those  from  whom  the 
remedy  is  expected,  yet  seems  even  in  hopeless 
and  incurable  distresses  to  be  natural,  since  those 
by  whom  it  is  not  indulged,  imagine  that  they 
give  a  proof  of  extraordinary  fortitude,  by  sup 
pressing  it 
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I  am  one  of  those  who,  whb  At  Sancho  of 
Cervantes,  leave  to  higher  characters  the  merit 
of  fluflering  in  silence,  and  grive  Tent  without 
scruple  to  any  sorrow  that  swells  in  my  heart 
It  is  therefore  to  me  a  severe  aggravation  of  a 
calamity,  when  it  is  such  as  in  the  common 
opinion  will  not  justify  the  acerbity  of  exclama- 
tion, or  support  the  solemnity  of  vocal  grief. 
Yet  many  pains  are  incident  to  a  man  of  deh- 
cacy,  which  the  unfeeling  world  cannot  be  per- 
suaded to  pity,  and  which,  when  they  are  sepa- 
rated from  their  peculiar  and  personal  circum- 
stances, will  never  be  conside^d  as  important 
enough  to  claim  attention,  or  deserve  redress. 

Of  this  kind  will  appear,  to  ^ss  and  vulgar 
apprehensions,  the  miseries  which  I  endured  in 
a  morning  visit  to  Prospero,  a  man  lately  raised 
to  wealth  by  a  lockv  prefect,  and  too  much  intox- 
icated by  sudden  elevation,  or  too  Uttle  polished 
by  thought  and  conversation,  to  enjoy  his  present 
fortune  with  elegance  and  decency. 

We  set  out  in  the  world  together;  and  for  a 
long  time  mutually  assisted  each  other  in  our 
exij^encics,  as  either  happened  to  have  money 
or  influence  beyond  his  immediate  necessities. 
You  know  that  nothing  generally  endears  man 
so  much  as  participation  of  dangers  and  misfor- 
tunes ;  I  therefore  always  considered  Prospero  as 
united  with  me  in  the  strongest  leacrnc  of  kind- 
ness, and  imagined  that  oor  friendship  was  only 
to  be  broken  by  the  hand  of  death.  I  felt  at  his 
sudden  shoot  of  success  an  honest  and  disin- 
terested joy;  but,  as  I  want  no  part  of  his  super- 
fluities, am  not  willing  to  descend  from  that 
equality  in  which  we  hitherto  have  lived. 

Our  mtimacy  was  regarded  by  me  as  a  dispen- 
sation from  ceremonial  visits;  and  it  was  so  long 
before  I  saw  him  at  his  new  house,  that  he  gently 
complained  of  my  neglect,  and  obliged  me  to 
come  on  a  day  appointed.  I  kept  my  promise, 
but  found  that  the  impatience  of  my  friend  arose 
not  from  any  desire  to  communicate  his  happi- 
ness, but  to  enjoy  his  superioritv. 

When  I  told  my  name  at  the  aoor,  the  footman 
went  to  see  if  his  master  was  at  home,  and,  by 
the  tardiness  of  his  return,  gave  me  reason  to 
suspect  that  time  was  taken  to  deliberate.  He 
then  informed  me  that  Prospero  desired  my  com- 
pany, and  showed  the  staircase  carefully  secured 
by  mats  from  the  pollution  of  my  feet.  The  best 
apartments  were  ostentatiously  set  open,  that  I 
might  have  a  distant  view  of  the  magnificence 
which  I  was  not  permitted  to  approach ;  and  my 
old  friend,  receiving  me  with  all  the  insolence  o'f 
condescension  at  t^  top  of  the  stairs,  conducted 
me  to  a  back  room,  where  he  told  me  he  always 
breakfasted  when  he  had  not  great  company. 

On  the  floor  where  we  sat,  lay  a  carpet  covered 
with  a  cloth,  of  which  Prospero  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  Wa  up  a  comer,  that  I  might  contemplate 
the  brightness  of  the  colours,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  texture,  and  asked  me  whether  I  had  ever 
seen  any  thing  so  fine  before.  I  did  not  gratify 
his  foUy  with  any  outcries  of  admiration,  but 
coldhr  bade  the  footman  let  down  the  cloth. 

We  then  sat  down,  and  I  bejran  to  hope  that 
pride  was  glutted  with  persecution,  when  Pros- 
pero desired  that  I  would  give  the  servant  leave 
to  adjust  thecover  of  mychair,  which  was  slipped 
a  little  aside,  to  show  the  damask ;  be  informed 
me  that  he  had  bespoke  ordinary  chairs  for 
common  use,  but  had  been  disappointed  by  lus 


tradesman.  I  put  the  chair  aside  with  my  foet, 
and  drew  another  so  hastily,  that  I  was  entreate<{ 
rM>t  to  rumple  the  carpet 

Breakfast  was  at  last  set ;  and  as  I  was  not 
willing  to  indulge  the  peevishness  that  begaa  to 
seize  me,  I  commended  the  tea.  Prospero  theo 
toki  me,  that  another  time  I  should  taste  his 
finest  sort,  but  that  he  had  only  a  very  small 
quantity  remaining,  and  reserve<l  it  for  those 
whom  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  treat  witb 
particular  respect. 

While  we  were  conversing  upon  such  subjects, 
as  imagination  happened  to  suggest  he  fre* 
quently  digressed  in  directions  to  the  servant 
that  waited,  or  made  a  shght  inquiry  after  the 
jeweller  or  silversmith ;  and  once,  as  1  was  pur- 
suing an  argument  with  some  degree  of  eaineft- 
iress,  he  started  from  his  posture  ef  attention, 
and  ordered  that  if  Lord  Lofty  called  on  him 
that  morrving,  he  shoukl  be  shown  into  the  bef  t 
parlour. 

My  patience  was  yet  not  wholly  subdued.  1 
was  willing  to  promote  his  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  observea  tliat  the  figures  on  the  china 
were  eminently  pretty.  Prospero  had  now  an 
opportunity  of  calling  for  his  Dresden  china, 
which,  says  he,  I  always  associate  with  mv 
chased  tea-kettle.  The  cups  were  brought ;  ll 
once  resolved  not  to  have  looked  upon  them,  but 
my  curioiiity  prevailed.  When  I  nad  examined 
them  a  little,  Prospero  desired  me  to  set  ihtm 
down,  for  they  who  were  accustomed  only  to 
common  dishos  seldom  handled  china  with  much 
care.  Yon  will,  I  hope,  commend  my  phi^so- 
phy,  when  I  toll  you  that  I  did  not  dash  nis  bau- 
bles to  the  ground. 

He  was  now  so  much  elevated  with  his  own 
greatness,  that  bethought  some  humilitv  neces- 
sary to  avert  the  glance  of  envy ;  and  tlierefore 
toki  me  with  an  air  of  sofl  composure,  that  I  was 
not  to  estimate  life  by  external  appearance,  that 
all  these  shining  acquisitions  had  added  little  to 
his  happiness,  that  he  still  remembered  with  plea- 
sure the  days  in  which  he  and  !  were  open  the 
level,  and  had  often,  in  the  moment  of  reflection, 
been  doubtful,  whether  he  should  lose  much  by 
changing  his  condition  for  mine. 

I  began  now  to  be  afraid  lest  his  pride  should, 
by  silence  and  submission,  be  emboldened  to  in- 
sults that  could  not  easily  be  borne,  and  therefore 
coolly  considered  how  i  should  repress  it  with- 
out such  bitterness  of  reproof  as  I  was  yet  unwill- 
ing to  use.  But  he  interrupted  my  meditatirn, 
by  asking  leave  to  be  dressed,  and  tuTd  me,  that 
he  had  promised  to  attend  some  ladies  in  the 
park,  and,  if  I  was  going  the  same  way,  would 
take  me  in  his  chariot  I  had  no  incFination  to 
any  other  favours,  and  therefore  left  hhn  without 
any  intention  of  seeing  him  again,  unless  some 
raislbrtune  should  restore  his  understanding. 
Iam,&c.  AspCR. 

Though  I  am  not  wholly  insensible  of  the  pro 
vocations  which  my  correspondent  has  received, 
I  cannot  altogether  commend  the  keenness  of 
his  resentment,  nor  encourage  him  to  persist  in 
his  resolution  of  breaking  off  all  commerce  with 
his  old  acquaintance.  One  of  the  golden  pre- 
cepts of  Pythagoras  directs,  that  a  friend  ahmda 
not  be  haied  for  little  faults :  and  surely  he,  upon 
whom  nothing  worse  car  be  rharge<f,  than  that 
he  mats  his  stairs,  and  covers  his  carpet,  and  mta 
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out  his  finery  to  show  before  those  whom  he  does 
not  admit  tu  use  it,  has  yet  committed  notliing 
tliat  Khouid  exclude  him  from  common  degrees 
of  kindness.  iSuch  improprieties  often  proceed 
rather  from  stupidity  tlian  mshcc.  Those  who 
thus  shine  only  to  dazzle,  are  influenced  merely 
by  custom  and  example,  and  neither  examine, 
nor  are  qualitied  to  examine,  the  motives  of  their 
own  practice,  or  to  state  the  nice  limits  between 
elegance  and  ostentation.  They  are  oilen  inno- 
cent of  the  pain  which  their  vanity  produces,  and 
insult  others  when  they  have  no  worse  purpose 
Chan  to  please  themselves. 

He  that  too  much  refines  his  delicacy  Hill  al- 
ways endanger  liis  quiet  Of  those  with  whom 
nature  and  virtue  oblige  us  to  converse,  some  are 

Snurant  of  the  arts  of  pleasing,  and  ofiend  when 
ey  design  to  caress ;  some  are  negligent,  and 
gratify  themselves  without  regard  to  the  quiet  of 
another ;  some  perhaps  are  malicious,  and  feel 
no  greater  satisfaction  in  prosperity  than  that  of 
raising  envy  and  trampling  inferiority.  But 
whatever  be  the  motive  ot  insult,  it  is  always  best 
to  overlook  it ;  for  folly  scarcely  can  deserve  re> 
sentment,  and  malice  is  punished  by  neglect.'^ 


No.  201.]     Tuesday,  Feb.  18,  1752. 

SamctmM  kuberi, 

Promitsique  tenatfacti$  dicti$qu€  wmrtrU  t . 
Jgn09ce  proetrem.  JDt. 

Convince  the  world  ihat  you're  d«vo«t  and  Cms; 
Be  juBt  in  all  you  aav,  and  all  you  do ; 
Whatewr  be  your  birth,  you're  lure  to  be 
A  peer  of  Uie  first  maf  iiitude  to  me.  iTEPif  bt. 

BoTLC  has  observed,  that  the  excellency  of  manu- 
factures and  the  facility  of  labour  would  bo  much 
promoted,  if  the  various  expedients  and  contriv- 
ances wliiih  lie  concealed  in  private  hands,  were 
by  reciprocal  communications  made  generally 
known  ;  for  there  are  few  operations  that  are  not 
performed  by  one  or  other  with  some  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, which,  though  singly  of  little  imports 
ance,  would,  by  conjunction  and  concurrence, 
open  new  inlets  to  knowledge,  and  give  new 
powers  to  diligence. 

There  are,  in  like  manner,  several  moral  excel- 
lences distributed  among  the  different  classes  of 
a  community.  It  was  said  by  Cujacius,  that  he 
never  read  more  than  one  book  by  which  he  was 
not  instructed ;  and  he  that  shall  inquire  af\er 
virtue  with  ardour  and  attention  will  seldom  find 
a  man  by  whose  example  or  sentiments  he  may 
not  be  improved. 

Every  profession  has  some  essential  and  ap- 
propriate virtue,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
nope  of  honour  or  success,  and  which  as  it  is  more 
or  less  cultivated,  confers  within  its  sphere  of  ac- 
tivity ditferent  degrees  of  merit  and  reputation. 
As  the  astrolocers  range  the  subdivisions  of 
mankind  under  the  planets  which  they  suppose 
to  influence  their  lives,  the  moralist  may  distri- 
bute them  according  to  the  virtues  which  they 
necessarily  practise,  and  consider  them  as  dis- 
tinsuishcd  by  prudence  or  fortitude,  diligence  or 
patience. 


*  The  character  of  Proapero,  it  la  univsraallj  acluiow- 
ladaed.  waa  inteoded  for  Garrick,  whowaayi,  Mr.  Botwell, 
«  mnr  Milrdj  fi>rftv«  iu  pointed  saUn.**— C. 


So  much  ale  the  modes  of  excellence  settled 
by  time  and  place,  that  men  may  be  heard  boasts 
iiig  in  one  street  of  thut  which  they  would  anx- 
iously conceal  in  another.  The  grounds  of  scorn 
and  esteem,  the  topics  of  praise  and  satire  are 
varied  according  to  the  several  virtues  or  vices 
which  the  course  of  life  has  disposed  men  to  ad- 
mire or  abhor ;  but  he  who  is  solicitous  for  his 
own  improvement  must  not  be  limited  by  local 
reputation,  but  select  from  every  tribe  of  mortals 
their  charactcristical  virtues,  and  constellate  in 
himself  the  scattered  graces  which  shine  sibgly 
in  other  men. 

The  chief  praise  to  which  a  trader  aspires  is 
that  of  punctuality,  or  an  exact  and  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  commercial  engagements ;  nor  is 
there  any  vice  of  which  he  so  much  dreads  the  im- 
putation, as  of  negligence  and  instability.  This 
IS  a  quality  which  the  interest  of  mankind  re- 
quires to  be  diffused  through  till  the  ranks  of  life, 
but  which  many  seem  to  consider  as  a  vulgar  and 
ignoble  virtue,  below  the  ambition  of  greatness 
or  attention  of  wir^  scarcely  requisite  among  men 
of  gayct^  and  spirit,  and  sold  at  its  highest  rate 
when  it  is  sacriticcd  to  a  frolic  or  a  jest 

Every  man  has  daily  occasion  to  remark  what 
vexations  arise  from  this  privilege  of  deceiving 
one  another.  The  active  and  vivacious  have  so 
long  disdained  the  restraints  of  truth,  that  pro- 
mises and  appointments  have  lost  their  cogency, 
and  both  forties  neglect  their  stipulations,  be- 
cause each  concludes  that  they  will  be  broken  by 
the  other. 

Negligence  is  first  admitted  in  small  affairs, 
and  strengthened  by  petty  indulgences.  He  that 
is  not  yet  hardened  by  custom,  ventures  not  on 
the  violation  of  important  engagements,  but 
thinks  himself  bound  bv  his  word  in  cases  of  pro- 
perly or  danger,  thougli  he  allows  himself  to  for- 
get at  what  time  he  is  to  meet  ladies  in  the  park, 
or  at  what  tavern  his  friends  are  expecting  him. 

This  laxity  of  honour  would  be  more  tolerable, 
if  it  could  be  restrained  to  the  play-house,  the 
ball-room,  or  the  card-table ;  yet  even  there  it 
is  sufficiently  troublesome,  and  darkens  those 
moments,  with  expectation,  suspense,  and  re- 
sentment, which  are  set  aside  for  pleasure,  and 
from  which  we  naturally  hope  for  unmingled  en- 
joyment and  total  relaxation.  But  he  that  suffers 
the  slightest  breach  in  his  morality  can  seldom 
tell  what  shall  enter  it,  or  how  unde  it  shall  be 
made ;  when  a  passage  is  open,  the  influx  of  cor- 
ruption is  every  moment  wearing  down  opposi- 
tion, and  by  slow  degrees  deluges  the  heart 

Aligcr  entered  the  worid  a  youth  of  lively 
imagination,  extensive  views,  and  untainted 
principles.  His  curiosity  incited  him  to  range 
from  place  to  place,  and  try  all  the  varieties  of 
conversation ;  nis  elegance  of  address  and  ferti- 
lity of  ideas  gained  him  friends  wherever  he  ap- 
peared ;  or  at  least  he  found  the  general  kind- 
ness of  reception  always  shown  to  a  voung  man 
whose  birth  and  fortune  give  him  a  claim  to  no- 
tice, and  who  has  neither  by  vice  or  folly  de- 
stroyed his  privileges.  Aliger  was  pleased  with 
this  general  smile  of  mankind,  and  was  industri- 
ous to  preserve  it  by  compliance  and  ofhcious- 
ness,  but  did  not  suffer  his  desire  of  pleasing  to 
vitiate  his  integrity.  It  was  his  established 
maxim,  that  a  promise  is  never  to  be  broken ; 
nor  was  it  without  long  reluctance  that  he  once 
■offered  himself  to  be  drawn  away  from  a  festal 
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^Df^ement  by  the  importunity  of  another  com- 
pany. 

He  spent  the  cveninp,  as  Is  usual,  in  the  nirli- 
ments  ol*  vice,  in  perturbation  and  imperfect  en- 
joyment, and  met  his  dii?appointed  friends  in  the 
morning  with  confusion  and  excuses,  liirt  com- 
panions, not  accustomed  to  such  scrupulous 
anxiety,  laughed  at  his  unetisincjsf,  compounded 
the  ofll'ncc  for  a  bottle,  gave  him  coura;^e  to 
break  his  word  again,  and  ufrain  levied  the  pe- 
nalty. He  ventured  the  same  exi>criment  upon 
another  society,  and  found  ihem  equally  ready 
to  consider  it  as  a  venial  fault,  always  incident  to 
a  man  of  quickness  and  f[;ayety ;  till,  by  degret-s, 
he  began  to  think  himself  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
last  invitation,  and  was  no  longer  shocked  at  the 
turpitude  of  falsehood.  He  made  nodifficuUy  to 
promise  his  presence  at  distant  places ;  and,  if 
listlessness  happened  to  creeu  upon  him,  would 
ait  at  home  with  great  tranquillity,  and  has  often 
funk  to  sleep  in  a  chair,  while  he  held  ten  tables 
in  continual  expectations  of  his  entrance. 

It  was  so  pleasant  to  live  in  perpetual  vacancy, 
that  he  soon  dismissed  his  attention  as  a  useless 
incumbrance,  and  rcsrgned  himself  to  careless- 
Bcss  and  dissipation,  without  any  regard  to  tlie 
future  or  tlie  past,  or  any  other  motive  of  action 
than  the  impulse  of  a  sudden  desire,  or  tlie  attrac- 
tion of  immediate  pleasure.  The  absent  were 
immediatf'ly  forgotten,  and  the  hopes  or  fears  telt 
by  ethers  had  no  inHuence  upon  his  conduct.  He 
was  in  speculation  completely  just,  but  never 
kept  his  pnjmise  to  a  creditor ;  he  was  b«?nevo- 
lent,  but  always  deceived  those  friends  whom  he 
undertook  t.»  patronize  or  assist ;  he  was  pru- 
dent, but  suffered  his  atfuirs  to  be  embarrassed 
for  want  of  rogulatiug  his  accounts  at  stated 
times.  He  courted  a  young  ludy,  and,  when  the 
settlements  were  drawn,  took  a  ramble  into  the 
country  on  tlie  day  appointed  to  sign  them^  He 
resolved  to  travel,  and  sent  his  chests  on  ship- 
board, but  delayed  to  follow  them  till  he  lost  his 
passage.  He  was  summoned  as  an  evidence  in 
a  cause  of  great  importance,  and  loitered  on  the 
wav  till  the  trial  was  past  It  is  said  that  when 
he  fiad,  with  great  expense,  formed  an  interest  in 
a  borough,  his  opponent  contrived,  by  some 
agents  who  knew  his  temper,  to  lure  him  away  on 
the  day  of  election. 

His'benevolencc  drawfl  him  into  the  commis- 
sion of  a  thousand  crimes,  which  others  less  kind 
or  civil  would  escape.  His  courtesy  invites  ap- 
plication ;  his  promise  produces  dependance ;  he 
lias  his  pockets  Blled  with  petitions,  which  he 
intends  some  time  to  deliver  and  enforce,  and  his 
table  covered  with  letters  of  request,  with  which 
he  purposes  to  comply ;  hut  time  slips  imper- 
ceptibly away,  while  he  is  either  idle  or  busy  ;  his 
friends'  lose  their  opportunities,  and  charge  upon 
him  their  miscarriages  and  calamities. 

This  characttr,  however  contemptible,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Aljger.  They  whose  activity  of  ima- 
gination is  often  shifting  the  scenes  of  expecta- 
tion, are  frequently  subject  to  such  sallies  of  ca- 
price as  make  all  their  actions  tortuitious,  destroy 
the  value  of  their  friendship,  obstruct  the  efficacy 
oir  their  virtues,  and  set  them  below  the  meanest 
oif  those  that  persist  in  their  resolutions,  execute 
what  they  design,  and  perform  what  they  hate 
promifed. 
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CALLIMACRUa. 

From  no  aflliotron  it  thr  poor  exempt ; 
Ho  thinks  nnch  eye  ftiir\eys  biin  with  conteapC: 
I'ninuiily  puvcrt.^ ,  kuIkIupk  the  heart, 
Cankftrif  cuch  Wound,  aiid  sharpen*  every  dart. 

r.  LEWIS. 

Among  thosK  who  have  endeavoured  to  promote 
learning,  and  rectify  judgment,  it  has  lieen  long 
customary  to  complain  of  the  abuse  of  words, 
which  are  otU'n  admitted  to  sis  lit'y  things  so  dif- 
ferent, that,  instead  of  assij»ting  the  understand* 
ing  as  vehicles  of  knowledge,  they  produce  error, 
dissension,  and  perplexity,  because  what  is  a& 
firmed  in  one  sense  is  received  in  another. 

If  this  ambiguity  sometimes  embarraMes  the 
most  soh'mn  controversies,  and  obscures  the  de- 
monstrations of  science,  it  may  well  be  expected 
to  infest  the  pompous  periods  of  declaimers  whose 
purpose  is  often  only  to  amuse  with  falladcsi 
and  change  the  colours  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
or  the  musical  compositions  of  poets,  whose  style 
is  professedly  figurative,  and  whose  art  is  ima^ 
gined  to  consist  in  distortingwords  from  their  dip 
ginal  meaning. 

There  arc  few  words  of  which  the  reader  be- 
lieves himself  better  to  know  the  import  than  of 
poverty;  yrl,  whoever  studies  either  the  poets  oi 
philosophers,  will  find  such  an  account  of  the 
condition  expressed  by  that  term  as  his  experience 
or  olist.Tvation  will  not  easily  discover  to  be  true. 
Instead  of  the  meanness,  distress,  complaint, 
anxiety,  and  dependence,  which  have  hitherto 
been  combined  in  his  ideas  of  poverty,  he  wiH 
read  of  content,  innocence,  and  cheerfulness,  of 
health  and  safety,  tranquillity,  and  freedom;  of 
pleasures  not  known  but  to  men  unincumbered 
with  possessions ;  and  of  sleep  that  sheds  hit 
balsamic  anodynes  only  on  the  cottage.  Such 
are  the  ble^itsings  to  be  obtained  by  the  resigna* 
tion  of  riches,  that  kings  might  descend  from 
their  thrones,  and  generals  retire  from  a  triumph, 
only  to  slumber,  undisturbed  in  the  clysium  of 
poverty. 

If  these  authors  do  not  deceive  ub,  nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  that  perpetual  contest  for 
weahh  which  keeps  the  world  in  commotion  ;  nor 
any  complaints  more  justly  cen«:ured  than  those 
which  proceed  from  want  of  the  gifts  of  fortune, 
which  we  are  taught  by  the  great  masters  of  mo- 
ral wisdom  to  consider  as  colden  shackles,  by 
which  the  wearer  ii<  at  once  disabled  and  adorn- 
ed ;  as  luscious  poisons,  which  may  for  a  time 
please  the  palate,  but  soon  betray  tlieir  malignity 
by  languor  and  by  pain. 
'  It  is  the  great  privilegp  of  poverty  to  be  happy 
unenvied,  to  be  healthful  without  physic,  and  se* 
cure  without  a  g;iard  ;  to  obtain  from  the  bounty 
of  nature  what  the  great  and  wealthy  are  com* 
pelled  to  procure  by  the  help  of  artiste  and  a^> 
tendants,  of  flatterers  and  spies. 

But  it  wiH  be  found,  upon  a  nearer  view,  that 
they  who  extol  the  happiness  of  poverty  do  not 
mean  the  same  state  with  those  who  deplore  ita 
miseries.  Poets  have  their  imaginations  filled 
with  ideas  of  magnificence ;  and  being  accuetomed 
to  contemplate  the  doynifal  of  empires,  or  to  con- 
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trive  forms  of  lamentations  for  monarchs  in  dis- 
tress, rank  all  Uie  clusses  of  mankind  in  a  state 
of  poverty  who  make  no  approaches  to  tiic  dig- 
nity of  crowns.  To  be  poor  m  tlie  epic  language 
is  only  not  to  command  tlie  wcaltli  of  nations, 
nor  to  have  tlcets  and  armies  in  pay. 

Vanity  has  perhaps  contributed  to  this  impro- 
priety ot  style.  He  that  wtslics  to  become  a  phi- 
losopher at  a  cheap  rate,  easily  gratities  his  am- 
bition by  submitting  to  poverty  when  he  does  not 
feel  it,  and  by  buabiing  his  contempt  of  riches 
when  he  has  already  mure  than  he  enjoys.  He 
who  would  sliow  Uic  extent  ol'  his  views,  and 
grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  or  discover  his  ac- 
quaintance with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
may  talk,  like  Cowley,  of  an  humble  station  and 
quiet  obscurity,  of  the  paucity  of  naturc^s  wants, 
and  the  inconveniences  ofsupertluity,  and  at  last, 
like  him,  limit  liis  desires  to  tive  hundred  pounds 
a  year ;  a  fortune,  indeed,  no^  exuberant,  when 
we  compare  it  with  the  expenses  of  pride  and 
luxury,  but  to  which  it  little  becomes  a  philoso- 
pher to  alFix  the  name  of  poverty,  since  no  man 
can,  with  any  propriety,  be  termed  poor,  who 
does  not  s(;e  the  greater  part  of  mankind  richer 
than  himself. 

As  little  is  the  general  condition  of  human  life 
understood  by  the  panegyrists  and  historians, 
who  amufic  us  with  accounts  of  the  poverty  of 
heroes  and  saj^ts.  Riches  are  of  no  value  in 
themselves,  their  use  is  discovered  only  in  that 
which  they  procure.  They  are  not  coveted,  un* 
less  by  narrow  understaridin^s,  which  confound 
the  means  with  the  end,  but  tor  the  sake  of  pow- 
er, influence,  and  esteem ;  or,  by  some  ot  less 
elevated  and  refined  sentiments,  as  necessary  to 
lonsual  enjoyment. 

The  pleasures  of  luxury  many  have,  without 
uncommon  virtue,  been  able  to  despise,  even 
when  affluence  and  idleness  have  concurred  to 
tempt  them  ;  and  therefore  he  who  feels  nothing 
from  indigence  but  the  want  of  gratifications 
which  he  could  not  in  any  other  condition  make 
consistent  witii  innocence,  has  eiven  no  proof  of 
eminent  patience.  Esteem  and  influence  every 
man  desires,  hut  they  are  ef]ually  pleasing,  and 
equally  valuable,  by  whatever  means  they  are 
obtained  ;  and  whoever  has  found  the  art  of  se- 
curing them' without  the  help  of  money,  ought,  in 
reality,  to  be  accounted  rich,  since  he  has  all  that 
riches  can  purchase  to  a  wise  man.  Cincinnatus, 
though  he  lived  upon  a  few  acres  cultivated  by 
his  own  hand,  was  sntHcienlly  removed  from  all 
the  evils  generally  comprehended  under  the  name 
of -poverty,  when  his  reputation  was  such,  that 
the  voice  of  his  country  called  him  from  his  farm 
to  take  absolute  command  into  his  hand;  nor 
was  Diogenes  much  mortified  by  his  residence  in 
a  tub,  whert;  he  was  honoured  with  the  visit  of 
Alexander  the  Great. 

The  same  fallacy  has  conciliated  veneration  to 
the  religious  orders.  When  we  behold  a  man 
abdicating  the  hope  of  terrestrial  possessions, 
and  precluding  himself^  by  an  irrevocable  vow, 
from  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  of  all  tliat  his 
fellow -beings  consider  as  worthy  of  wishes  and 
endeavours,  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
purity,  abstraction,  and  Hrmnessof  his  mind,  and 
regard  him  as  wholly  employed  in  securing  the 
interests  of  futurity,  and  devoid  of  any  other  care 
than  to  gain  at  whatever  price  the  surest  passage 
to  eternal  rest 


Yet,  what  can  the  votary  bo  justly  said  to  have 
lost  of  his  present  happiness  7  if  he  resides  in  a 
convent,  he  converses  only  with  men  whose  con- 
dition is  the  same  with  iiis  own;  he  has,  from 
tlic  muniiicenccof  the  founder,  all  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  is  safe  from  that  destUution,  which 
Hooker  declares  to  be  such  an  impedknerU  to  vtr- 
tuif  <u,  till  it  be  removed^  suffereth  not  the  mind  qf 
man  to  admit  any  other  care.  All  temptations  to 
envy  and  competition  are  shut  out  from  his  re* 
treat ;  he  is  not  pained  with  the  sight  of  unat- 
tainable dignity,  nor  insulted  with  the  bluster  of 
insolence,  or  the  smile  of  forced  familiarity,  if 
ho  wanders  abroad,  the  sanctity  of  his  character 
amply  compensates  all  other  distinctions ;  he  is 
seldom  seen  but  with  reverence,  nor  heard  but 
with  Piibinission. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  death,  though  oflen 
deiied  in  the  field,  seldom  fails  to  terrify  when  it 
approaches  the  bed  of  sickness  in  its  natural  hor- 
ror^ so  poverty  may  easily  be  endured  while  as- 
socMLtcu  with  dignity  and  reputation,  but  will  al- 
ways be  shunn^  and  dreaded  when  it  is  accom- 
panied with  ignominy  and  contempt 
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Comet  Men  or  Inte,  death's  Midetermined  day, 

Tbi«  luortal  betof  •nly  can  decay.  w  blstbo. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  man  to  seek  all  his  con 
solations  in  futurity.  The  time  present  is  seldom 
able  to  till  desire  or  imagination  with  immediate 
enjoyment,  and  we  are  forced  to  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies by  recollection  or  anticipatioiu 

Every  one  has  so  oflen  detected  the  fallacious- 
ness of  hope,  and  the  inconvenience  of  teaching 
himself  to  expect  what  a  thousand  accidents  mapr 
preclude,  that,  when  time  has  abated  the  confi 
dence  with  which  youth  rushes  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  world,  we  endeavour,  or  wish,  to 
find  entertainment  in  the  review  of  life,  and  to 
repose  upon  real  facts  and  certain  experience. 
This  is  perhaps  one  reason,  among  many,  why 
age  delights  in  narratives. 

But  so  full  IS  the  world  of  calamity,  that  every 
source  of  pleasure  is  polluted,  and  ever^  retire- 
ment of  tranquillity  disturbed.  When  time  has 
supphed  us  with  events  sufficient  to  employ  our 
tlioughts,  it  has  mingled  them  with  so  many  dis- 
altera,  that  we  shrink  from  their  remembrance, 
dread  their  intrusion  upon  our  minds,  and  fly 
from  them  as  from  enemies  that  pursue  us  with 
torture. 

No  man  past  the  middle  point  of  life  can  sit 
down  to  feast  upon  the  pleasures  of  youth  with* 
out  finding  the  banquet  embittered  by  the  cup  of 
sorrow;  he  may  revive  lucky  accidents  and 
pleasing  extravagances  ;  many  days  of  harmless 
frolic,  or  nights  of  honest  festivity,  will  perhaps 
recur;  or,  il'  he  has  been  engaged  in  scenes  of 
action  and  acquainted  with  afiuirs  of  difficulty 
and  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  ho  may  enjoy  the  no- 
bler pleasure  of  looking  back  upon  distress  firmly 
supported,  dangers  resolutely  encountered,  and 
opposition  artfully  defeated.  iEneas  properly 
comforts  his  companions,  when,  af\er  the  horrors 
of  a  storm,  they  have  landed  on  an  unknown  and 
desolate  country,  with  the  hope  that  their  miserios 
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will  be  it  some  distant  time  recoonted  with  dcs 
light.  There  are  few  higher  gratifications  than 
that  of  reflection  on  surmounted  evils,  when  they 
were  not  incurred  nor  protracted  by  our  fault, 
•nd  neither  reproach  us  with  cowardice  nor  guilt. 

But  this  felicity  is  almost  always  abated  by  the 
reflection,  that  (hey  with  whom  we  should  be 
most  pleaised  to  share  it  are  now  in  the  grave. 
A  few  years  make  such  havoc  in  human  £renera- 
tioDs,  that  we  soon  see  ourselves  deprived  of 
those  with  whom  we  entered  the  world,  and 
whom  the  participation  of  pleasures  or  fatigues 
bad  endeared  to  our  remembrance.  The  man 
of  enterprise  recounts  his  adventures  and  expe- 
dients, but  is  forced  at  the  close  of  the  relation  to 
ptty  a  sigh  to  the  names  of  those  that  contributed 
to  his  success  ;  he  that  passes  his  life  among  the 
gayer  part  of  mankind,  has  his  remembrance 
■tored  with  remarks  and  repartees  of  wits,  whose 
sprightliness  and  merriment  are  now  lost  in  per- 
pietuaJ  silence ;  the  trader,  whose  industry  has 
supplied  the  want  of  inheritance,  repines  in  soli- 
tary plentT  at  the  absence  of  companions  with 
whom  he  had  planned  out  amusements  for  his 
latter  years;  arid  the  scholar,  whose  merit,  after 
a  long  series  ofcfibrts,  raises  him  from  obscurity, 
looks  round  in  vain  from  his  exaltation  for  his 
old  friends  or  enemies,  whose  applause  or  mor- 
tification would  heighten  his  triumph. 

Among  Martial's  requisites  to  happiness  is, 
Ret  turn  porta  Imbore^  ted  reUeta,  An  estate  not 
gained  by  industry,  but  left  by  inheritance.  It  is 
necessary  to  the  completion  of  cverj'  good,  that  it 
be  timely  obtained  for  whatever  comes  at  the 
dose  of  life  will  come  too  late  to  give  much  de- 
light Yet  all  human  happiness  has  iu*  defects ; 
of  what  we  do  not  gain  for  ourselves  we  have 
only  a  faint  and  imperfect  fruition,  because  we 
cannot  compare  the  difference  bet  wpcn  want  and 
possession,  or  at  least  can  derive  from  it  no  con- 
viction of  our  own  abilities,  nor  any  increase  of 
■elf-esteem.  What  we  acquire  by  bravery  or 
science,  by  mental  or  corporal  diligence  ;  comes 
at  last  when  we  cannot  communicate,  and  there- 
fore cannot  enjoy  it. 

Thus  every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow 
it!  happiness  from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth 
we  have  nothing  past  to  entertain  us,  and  in  ape 
we  derive  little  from  retrospect  but  hopeless  sor- 
row. Yet  the  future  likewise  has  its  limit**,  which 
the  imagination  dreads  to  approach,  but  which 
we  see  to  be  not  far  distant.  The  loss  of  our 
fiiends  and  companions  impresses  hourly  upon 
Of  the  necessity  of  our  own  aeparturo  ;  we  know 
that  the  schemes  of  man  are  quickly  at  an  end, 
that  we  must  soon  lie  down  in  the  grave  with  the 
forgotten  multitudes  of  former  aces,  and  yield  our 
place  to  others,  who,  like  us,  shall  be  drivr  n  a 
while,  by  hope  or  fear,  about  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  then  like  us  be  lost  in  the  shades  of 
death. 

Beyond  this  termination  of  our  material  exist- 
ence we  are  therefore  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes; 
and  almost  every  man  indulges  his  imagination 
with  something,  which  is  not  to  happen  till  he 
has  changed  his  manner  of  being:  some  amuse 
themselves  with  entails  and  settlements,  provide 
for  the  perpetuation  of  fomilies  and  honours,  or 
contnve  to  obviate  the  dissipation  of  the  fortunes 
which  it  has  been  th?ir  business  to  accumulate  ; 
others,  more  refined  or  exalted,  congratulate 
thoir  own  hearta  apon  the  future  extent  of  their 


reputation,  the  reverence  of  distant  nations,  and 
the  iriatitmle  of  unprejudiced  posterity. 

They  whose  souls  are  so  chained  down  to  cof- 
fers and  tenements,  that  they  cannot  conceive  a 
state  in  which  they  shall  look  upon  them  with 
Ie:!i8  solicitude,  are  seldom  attentive  or  flexible  to 
arguments  ;  but  the  votaries  of  fame  are  capable 
of  reflection,  and  therefore  may  be  called  to  re- 
consider the  probability  of  their  expectations. 

Whether  to  be  remembered  in  remote  times  be 
worthy  of  a  wise  man's  wish,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  decided  ;  and  indeed,  to  be  long  re- 
membered, can  happen  to  so  small  a  number, 
that  the  bulk  of  mankind  has  very  little  interest 
in  the  question.  There  is  never  room  in  the 
world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or  mea- 
sure of  renown.  The  necessary  business  of  life, 
the  immediate  pleasures  or  pains  of  every  condi- 
tion, leave  us  not  leisure  bevond  a  fixed  portion 
for  contemplations  which  do  not  forcibly  influ- 
ence our  present  welfare.  When  this  vacuity  is 
filled,  no  characters  can  be  admitted  into  the  cir- 
culation of  fame,  but  by  occupying  the  place  of 
some  that  must  be  thrust  into  oblivion.  The 
eye  of  the  mind,  like  that  of  the  body,  can  only 
extend  its  view  to  new  objects,  by  losmg  sight  of 
those  which  are  now  before  it. 

Reputation  is  therefore  a  meteor,  which  blazes 
awhile  and  disappears  for  ever ;  and,  if  we  ex 
cept  a  few  transcendent  and  Invincible  names, 
which  no  revolutions  of  opinion  or  length  of  time 
is  able  to  suppress ;  all  those  that  engage  oar 
thoughts,  or  diversify  our  conversation,  are  every 
moment  hasting  to  obscurity,  as  new  favourites 
are  adopted  by  fashion. 

It  is  not  therefore  from  this  world  that  any  ray 
of  conifrnicaii  proceed,  to  cheer  the  gloom  of  the 
last  hour.  But  futurity  has  still  its  prospects ; 
there  is  yet  happiness  in  reserve,  M-hich,  if  we 
transfer  our  attention  to  it,  will  support  us  in  the 
poins  of  disease,  and  the  languor  ol  decay.  This 
happiness  we  may  expect  with  confidence,  be- 
cause it  is  out  of  the  power  of  chance,  and  may 
be  attained  by  all  that  sincerely  desire  and  ear- 
nestly pursue  it.  On  this  therefore  everv  mind 
ojight  hnallv  to  rest.  Hope  is  the  chief  blessins 
of  man,  and  that  hope  only  is  rational,  of  which 
we  arc  certain  that  it  cannot  deceive  us. 


Xo.  204.]    SAxrRDAT,  Feb.  29,  1752. 

Nemo  tarn  diw>$  kabuii  faventrt, 

Criutinum  ut  pouil  tibi  poUiceri,  SBWaCA. 

Of  Heaven*!  protection  who  can  bs 

8o  confident  to  uuer  thict^? 

To-giorrow  1  will  bpend  in  bliss.  r.  LCWts 

•Segrd,  lord  of  Ethiopia,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world :  To  the  sons  of  nresumptiany  humility  and 
fear;  and  to  the  daughters  of  tomw,  content 
and  acquiesence. 

Thus,  in  the  twenty-seventh  vear  of  his  reign, 
spoke  Seged,  the  monareh  of  forty  nations,  the 
distributor  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  :  **  At  length, 
Seped,  thv  toils  are  at  an  end;  thou  hast  recon 
ciled  disafr»*rtion,  thou  hast  suppressed  rebellion, 
thou  hast  pacified  the  jealousies  of  thy  courtiera, 
thou  hast  chased  war  from  thy  confines,  and 
erected  fortresses  in  the  lands  of  thv  enemies. 
All  who  have  ofiended  thee  tremble  in  thj  pro* 
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sence,  and  wherever  thy  voice  is  heard  it  is  obey- 
ed. Thy  throne  ia  surrounded  by  armies,  nu- 
merous as  the  locusts  of  the  summer,  and  resist' 
less  as  the  blasts  of  pcstiU'nce.  Thy  magazines 
are  stored  with  ammunition,  thy  treasuries  over- 
flow with  the  tribute  of  conquered  kingdoms. 
Plenty  waves  upon  thy  fields,  and  opulence  glit- 
ters in  thy  cities.  Thy  nod  is  as  the  earthquake 
that  shakes  the  mountains,  and  thy  smile  as  thr 
dawn  of  the  vernal  day.  In  thv  hand  is  the 
strength  of  thousands,  and  thy  heahh  is  the  health 
of  millions.  Thy  palace  is  gladdened  by  the 
song  of  praise,  and  thy  path  perfumed  by  the 
breath  ot  benediction.  Thy  subjects  gaze  upon 
thy  greatness,  and  think  of  danger  or  mis'^ry  no 
more.  Why,  Scgf»d,  wilt  not  thou  partake  tlie 
blessings  thou  bestowest  ?  Why  shouldst  thou 
only  forbear  to  rejoice  in  this  general  felicity  ? 
Why  should  thy  face  be  clouded  with  anxiety, 
when  the  meanest  of  those  who  call  thee  sove- 
reign gives  the  day  to  festivity,  and  the  night  to 
peace  ?  At  length,  Seged,  reflect  and  be  wise. 
What  is  the  gift  of  conquest  but  safety  ?  Why 
are  riches  collected  but  to  purchase  happiness  ?" 
Scged  then  ordered  the  house  of  pleasure, 
built  in  an  island  of  the  lake  of  Damboa,  to  be 

repared  for  his  reception.     "  I  will  retire,"  says 

e,  "  for  ton  days  from  tumult  and  care,  from 
counsels  and  decrees.  Long  quiet  is  not  the  lot 
of  the  governors  of  nations,  but  a  cessation  of 
ten  days  cannot  be  denied  me.  This  short  in- 
terval of  happiness  may  surely  be  secured  from 
the  intcmipiion  of  fear  or  perplexity,  sorrow  or 
disappointment,  I  will  exclude  all  trouble  from 
my  abode,  and  remove  from  my  thoughts  what- 
ever may  confuse  the  harmony  of  the  concert,  or 
abate  the  sweetness  of  the  banquet  I  will  fill 
the  whole  capacity  of  my  soul  with  enjoyment, 
and  fry  nhat  it  is  to  live  without  a  wish  unsa- 
tisfied.»» 

In  a  few  days  the  orders  were  performed,  and 
Seged  hasted  to  the  palace  of  Dambea,  which 
stood  in  an  island  cultivated  only  for  pleasure, 
planted  with  every  flower  that  spreads  its  colours 
to  the  sun,  and  every  shnib  that  sheds  fragrance 
in  the  air.  In  one  part  of  this  extensive  garden, 
were  open  walks  for  excursions  in  the  morning ; 
in  another,  thick  groves,  and  silent  arbours,  and- 
bubbling  fountains,  for  repose  at  noon.  All  that 
could  solace  the  sense,  or  flatter  the  fancy,  all 
that  industry  could  extort  from  nature,  or  wealth 
furnish  to  art,  all  that  conquest  could  seize,  or 
beneficence  attract,  was  collected  together,  and 
every  perception  of  delight  was  excited  and  gra- 
tified. 

Into  this  delicious  region  Seged  summoned 
all  the  persons  of  his  court  who  seemed  emi- 
nently qualified  to  receive  or  communicate  plea- 
sure. His  call  was  readily  obeyed  :  the  young, 
the  fair,  the  vivacious,  and  the  witty,  were  all 
in  haste  to  be  sated  with  felicity.  They  sailed 
jocund  over  the  lake,  which  seemed  to  smooth 
Its  sunace  before  them ;  their  passage  was 
cheered  with  music,  and  their  hearts  dilated  with 
expectation. 

Seged,  landing  herewith  his  band  of  pleasure, 
determined  from  that  hour  to  break  off  all  ac- 
Quaintance  with  discontent,  to  give  his  heart 
for  ten  davs  to  ease  and  jollity,  and  then  fall 
Dack  to  the  common  state  of  man,  and  suffer 
nis  life  to  be  divenified,  as  before,  with  joy  and 
forrow. 


He  immediately  entered  his  chamber,  to  con- 
sider where  he  should  begin  his  ciide  of  happi- 
ness. Ho  had  all  the  artistd  of  d'light  before 
him,  but  knew  not  whom  to  call,  since  he  could 
not  enjoy  one  but  by  delaying  the  performance 
of  another.  He  chose  and  rejected,  he  resolved 
and  changed  his  resolution,  till  his  faculties  were 
harassed,  and  his  thoughts  confused :  then  re- 
turned to  the  apartment  where  his  presence  was 
expected,  with  languid  eyes  and  clouded  coun- 
tenance, and  spread  the  infection  of  uneasiness 
over  the  whole  assembly.  He  observed  their 
depression,  and  was  offended  ;  for  he  found  his 
vexation  increased  by  those  whom  he  expected 
to  dissipate  and  relieve  it.  He  retired  again  to 
his  private  chamber,  and  sought  for  consolation 
in  his  own  mind  ;  one  thought  flowed  in  upon 
another ;  a  long  succession  of  ima^s  seized  his 
attention ;  the  moments  crept  impeiceptibly 
away  through  the  gloom  of  pensiveness,  till, 
having  recovered  his  tranquillity,  he  lifted  up 
his  head,  and  saw  the  lake  brightened  by  the 
setting  sun.  "  Such,'*  said  Seged,  sighing,  '*  is 
the  longest  day  of  human  existence  :  before  we 
have  learned  to  use  it,  we  find  it  at  an  end." 

The  regret  which  he  felt  for  the  loas  of  so 
great  a  part  of  his  first  day,  took  from  him  all 
disposition  to  enjoy  the  evening ;  and  after  hav- 
ing endeavoured,  for  the  sake  of  his  attendants, 
to  force  an  air  of  gayety,  and  excite  that  mirth 
which  he  could  not  share,  he  resolved  to  defer 
his  hopes  to  the  next  morn'ng,  and  lay  down  to 
partake  with  the  slaves  of  labour  and  poverty  the 
blessing  of  sleep. 

He  n)se  early  the  second  morning,  and  re- 
solved now  to  be  happy.  He  therefore  fixed 
upon  the  gate  of  the  palace  an  edict,  importing, 
that  whoever,  during  nine  days,  should  appear 
in  the  presence  of  the  king  with  dejected  coun- 
tenance, or  utter  any  expression  of  discontent  or 
sorrow,  should  be  driven  for  ever  from  the  paiacc 
of  Dam!)ea. 

This  edict  was  immediately  made  known  in 
every  chamber  of  the  court  and  bower  of  the 
gardens.  Mirth  was  frighted  away  ;  and  they 
who  were  before  dancing  in  the  lawns,  or  sing 
ing  in  the  shades,  were  at  once  engaged  in  the 
care  of  regulating  their  looks,  that  Seged  might 
find  his  will  punctually  obeyed,  and  see  nono 
amonff  them  liable  to  banishment 

Seged  now  met  every  face  settled  in  a  smile ; 
but  a  smile  that  betrayed  solicitude,  timidity, 
and  constraint  He  accosted  his  favourites  with 
familiaritv  and  softness ;  but  they  durst  not 
speak  without  premeditation,  lest  they  should 
be  convicted  of  discontent  or  sorrow.  He  pro- 
posed diversions,  to  which  no  objection  was 
made,  because  objection  would  have  implied  un- 
easiness ;  but  they  were  regarded  with  indifler- 
cnce  by  the  courtiers,  who  had  no  other  desire 
than  to  signalize  themselves  by  clamorous  exult- 
ation. He  olTered  various  topics  of  conversa- 
tion ;  but  obtained  only  forced  jests  and  labo- 
rious laughter ;  and,  after  many  attempts  to  ani* 
mate  his  train  to  confidence  and  alacrity,  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  himself  the  impotence  of 
command,  and  resign  another  day  to  grief  and 
disappointment. 

He  at  last  relieved  his  companions  from  their 
terrors,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  to 
ascertain,  by  different  measures,  the  felicity  of 
the  fttccee^ng days.    Atlength he  threw  him- 
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self  on  tl  e  bed,  and  closed  his  eyei,  but  imagined, 
in  his  sleep,  that  his  palace  and  gardens  were 
overwhelmed  by  an  inundation,  and  waked  with 
all  the  terrors  of  a  man  stniggling  in  the  water. 
He  composed  himself  again  to  rest,  but  was  af- 
frighted by  an  imaginary  irruption  into  his 
kinedom ;  and  striving,  as  is  usual  in  dreams, 
without  ability  to  move,  fancied  hknself  betrayed 
to  his  enemies,  and  again  started  up  with  horror 
and  indignation. 

It  was  now  day,  and  fear  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  mind,  that  he  c«>uld  slet*p  no  rno'C. 
He  rose ;  but  his  thoughts  were  filled  with  the 
deluge  and  invasion,  nor  was  he  able  to  disen- 
gage his  attention,  or  mingle  with  vacancy  and 
ease  in  any  amusement.  At  length  his  peiturba- 
tion  gave  way  to  reason,  and  he  resolved  no 
longer  to  be  harassed  by  visionary  miseries ;  but 
before  this  resolution  could  be  completed,  half 
the  day  had  elapsi^d.  He  felt  a  new  conviction 
of  the  uncertainty  of  human  schemes,  and  could 
not  forbear  to  bewail  the  weakness  of  that  being, 
whose  quiet  was  to  be  interrupted  by  vapours  of 
the  fancy.  Having  been  first  disturbed  by  a 
dream,  he  afterwards  grieved  that  a  dream  could 
disturb  him.  He  at  last  discovered  that  his  ter- 
rors and  grief  were  equally  vain,  and  that  to  lose 
the  present  in  lamenting  the  past  was  volunta- 
rily to  protract  a  melancholy  vision.  The  tliird 
day  was  now  declining,  and  Segcd  again  re- 
■olved  to  be  happy  on  the  morrow. 


Ko.  205.]      Tuesday,  March  3^  1752. 

VoUt  amhypiu 

Mobilit  Mlit  A#r«,  nee  «27t 

Pr^cttat  vtloz  f^rtmnrnJUem.  sbwcca. 

Or  fickle  winfs  the  minntea  hssie, 

▲ad  foitune's  f^voura  never  Ust.  r.  lkwis. 

On  the  fourth  morning  Seged  rose  early,  re- 
fredied  with  sleep,  vigorous  with  health,  and 
eager  with  expectation.  He  entered  tlie  garden, 
attended  by  the  princess  and  ladies  of  his  court, 
and,  seeing  notliing  about  but  airy  cheerfulness, 
began  to  say  to  his  heart,  '*  This  day  ahall  be  a 
day  of  pleasure.'*  The  sun  played  upon  the 
water,  the  birds  warbled  in  tlie  groves,  and  tlie 
ffales  quivered  among  the  branches.  He  roved 
from  walk  to  walk  as  chance  directed  him,  and 
■ometimes  listened  to  the  son^  sometimes 
minified  with  the  dancers,  sometimes  let  loose 
his  imagination  in  flights  of  merriment,  and 
•ometimes  uttered  grave  reflections  and  senten- 
tious ma.xims,  and  feasted  on  the  admiration 
with  which  they  were  received. 

Thus  the  day  rolled  on,  without  any  accident 
of  vexation,  or  intrusion  of  melancholy  thoughts. 
AH  that  beheld  him  caught  gladness  from  his 
.ooks,  and  the  sight  of  happiness  conferred  by 
himself  filled  his  heart  with  satisfaction :  but 
haying  paa«ed  three  hours  in  this  harmless  lux- 
ury, he  was  alarmed  on  a  sudden  by  a  univer- 
sal scream  among  the  women,  and,  turning  back, 
•aw  the  whole  assembly  flying  in  confusion.  A 
young  crocodile  had  risen  out  of  the  lake,  and 
was  ranging  the  garden  in  wantonness  or  hun- 
Cer.  Seged  beheld  him  with  indignation,  as  a 
OHtaiher  of  his  felicity,  and  chased  him  back  in- 
to IIm  Ukai  but  could  not  persuade  hia  retinue  to 


stay,  or  free  their  hearts  from  the  terror  which 
ha()  seized  upon  them.  The  princesses  inclosed 
themselves  in  the  palace,  and  could  yet  scarcely 
believe  themselves  in  safety.  Every  attention 
was  fixed  upon  the  late  danger  and  escape,  and 
no  mind  was  any  longer  at  leisure  for  gay  sallies 
or  careless  prattle. 

Seged  had  now  no  other  employment  than  to 
contemplate  the  innumerable  casualties  which 
lie  in  ambush  on  every  side  to  intercept  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  and  break  in  upon  the  hour  of 
deli^lit  and  trantjuiliity.  He  had,  however,  the 
consolation  of  thinking,  that  he  bad  not  been 
now  disappointed  by  hjs  own  fault,  and  that  the 
accident  wliich  had  blasted  thc^opes  of  the  day 
might  easily  be  prevented  by  future  caution. 

That  he  might  provide  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
next  morning,  he  resolved  to  repeal  his  penal 
edict,  since  ha  had  already  found  that  discontent 
and  melancholy  were  not  to  be  frighted  away  by 
the  threats  of  authority,  and  tliat  pleasure  would 
only  reside  where  she  was  exempted  from  con- 
trol. He  therefore  invited  all  the  companions 
of  his  retreat  to  unbounded  pleasantry',  by  pro- 
posing prizes  for  those  who  should,  on  the  fol 
lowing  daj^',  distinguish  themselves  by  an^ 
festive  pertbrmances  ;  the  tables  of  the  anti 
chamber  were  covered  with  gold  and  pearls, 
and  robes  and  garlands  decreed  the  rewards  ol 
those  who  could  refine  elegance  or  heighten 
pleasure. 

At  this  display  of  riches  every  eye  immediately 
sparkled,  and  every  tongue  was  busied  in  cele- 
brating the  bounty  and  magnificence  of  the  em- 
peror. But  when  Seged  entered,  in  hopes  of 
uncommon  enteitainment  from  universal  emu- 
lation, he  found  that  any  passion  too  strongly 
agitated  puts  an  end  to  that  tranquillity  which  is 
necessary  to  mirth,  and  that  the  mind  that  is  to 
be  movecl  by  the  gentle  ventilations  of  ga^xty 
must  be  first  smoothed  by  a  total  calm.  WhaU 
ever  we  ardently  wish  to  gain,  we  must,  in  the 
same  degree,  be  afraid  to  lose,  and  fear  and 
pleasure  cannot  dwell  together. 

All  was  now  care  and  solicitude.  Nothing 
was  done  or  spoken,  but  with  so  visible  an  en- 
deavour at  perfection,  as  always  failed  to  de- 
light, though  it  sometimes  forced  admiration: 
and  Seged  could  not  but  observe  with  sorrow, 
that  his  prizes  had  more  influence  than  himself. 
As  the  evening  approached,  the  contest  grew 
more  earnest,  and  those  who  were  forced  to 
allow  themselves  excelled  began  to  discover  the 
nudignity  of  defeat,  first  by  angry  glances,  and 
at  last  by  contemptuous  murmurs.  Seged  like- 
wise shared  the  anxiety  of  the  day  ;  for  consider- 
ing himself  as  obliged  to  distribute  with  exact 
justice  the  prizes  which  had  bt>en  so  zealously 
sought,  he  durst  never  remit  his  attention,  but 
passed  his  time  upon  the  rack  of  doubt,  in  ba- 
lancing difiercnt  kinds  of  merit,  and  adjusting 
the  claims  of  all  the  competitors. 

At  last,  knowing  that  no  exactness  could 
satisfy  those  whose  hopes  he  should  disappoint, 
and  thinking  that,  on  a  day  set  apart  for  hap- 
piness, it  would  be  cruel  to  oppress  any  hrarl 
with  sorrow,  he  declared  that  all  had  pleased 
liim  alike,  and  dismissed  all  with  presents  of 
equal  value. 

Seged  soon  saw  that  his  caution  had  not  been 
able  to  avoid  oflence.  They  who  had  believeo 
themselves  secure  of  the  highest  priies,  wert 
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not  pleased  to  be  levelled  with  the  crowd ;  and 
tho(i(;^h,  by  tho  liberality  of  the  kini;,  they  re- 
ocivnd  more  than  his  promise  had  entitled  them 
to  expect,  they  departed  unsatisfied,  because 
they  were  honoured  with  no  distinction,  and  want- 
ed an  opportunity  to  triumph  in  the  mortification 
of  their  opponents.  "  Behold  here,*'  said  Se^^, 
'*  the  condition  of  him  who  places  his  happiness 
in  the  happiness  of  others."  Uo  then  Mtircd 
to  meditate,  and,  while  the  courtiers  were  re- 
pining at  his  distributions,  saw  the  fif)h  sun  go 
down  in  discontent. 

The  next  dawn  renewed  his  resolution  to  bo 
happy.  But  having  learned  how  little  he  could 
effect  by  settled  schemes  or  prcparatorv  mea- 
sures, he  thought  it  best  to  give  up  one  cfay  en- 
tirely to  chance,  and  left  every  one  to  please  and 
be  pleased  his  own  way. 

This  relaxation  of  regularity  diffused  a  general 
«*omplacence  through  the  whole  court,  and  the 
emperor  imagined  that  he  had  at  last  found- ihe 
secret  of  obtaining  an  interval  of  felicity.  But 
as  he  was  roving  in  tliis  careless  assembly  with 
eoual  carelessness,  he  overheard  one  of  his 
courtiers  in  a  close  arbour  murmuring  alone : 
"What  merit  has  Sepcd  above  us,  that  we 
should  thus  {ftLT  and  obey  him  ?  a  man  whom, 
whatever  he  may  haVe  formerly  performed,  his 
luxury  now  shows  to  have  the  same  weakness 
with  ourselves  !"  This  charge  affected  him  the 
more,  as  it  was  uttered  by  one  whom  he  had 
alwa^'s  observed  among  the  most  abject  of  his 
flatterers.  At  first  his  indignation  prompted 
him  to  seventy;  but  reflecting,  that  what  was 
spoken  without  intendon  to  be  heard  was  to  be 
considered  as  only  thought,  and  was,  perhaps, 
but  the  sudden  burst  of  casual  and  temporary 
▼exation,  he  invented  some  decent  pretence  to 
4^nd  him  away,  that  his  retreat  might  not  be 
tainted  with  the  broath  of  envy ;  and  afler  the 
struggle  of  deliberation  was  past,  and  all  desire 
pf  revenge  utterly  suppressea,  passed  the  even- 
ing not  only  with  tranquillity,  but  triumph, 
though  none  but  himself  was  conscious  of  tho 
victory. 

The  remembrance  of  this  clemency  cheered 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  day,  and  nothins 
happened  to  disturb  the  pleasure  of  Seged,  till, 
looking  on  the  tree  that  shaded  him,  he  recol- 
lected that  under  a  tree  of  the  same  kind  he  had 
passed  the  night  after  his  defeat  in  the  kingdom 
ofGoiama.  The  reflection  oil  his  lora,  his  dia- 
nonour,  and  the  miseries  which  his  subjects  suf- 
fered from  the  invader,  filled  him  with  sadness. 
At  last  he  shook  off*  the  weight  of  sorrow,  and 
began  to  solace  himself  with  liAs  usua^  pleasure  ; 
when  his  tranquillity  was  again  disturbed  by 
jealousies  which  the  late  contest  for  the  prizes 
nad  produced,  and  which,  having  in  vain  tried 
to  pacify  them  by  persuasion,  he  was  forced  to 
ailence  )by  command. 

On  the  eighth  morning  Se£red  was  awakened 
eariy  by  an  unusual  hurry  in  the  apartments, 
and,  inquiring  the  cause,  was  tola  that  the 
princess  Balkis  was  seized  with  sickness.  He 
lose,  and,  calling  the  physicians,  found  that 
tibey  had  little  hope  of  her  Wovery.  Here  was 
an  end  of  jollity ;  all  his  tiioughts  were  now 
upim  his  daughter,  whose  eyes  he  clbsed  on  the 
tenth  day. 

Such  were  the  days  which  8e^  of  Ehtiopia 
had  tppropriated  toashortrespintionfionitliB. 


fati^es  of  war,  and  the  cares  of  goremment. 
This  narrative  he  has  bequeathed  to  future  ge* 
ncrations,  that  no  man  hereaflcr  may  presume 
to  say,  *<  This  day  sluiU  be  a  day  of  happineaa." 


No.  206.]      Saturdat,  March  7,  1752 

Propotiti  nondum  pndetf  atque  tadtmtat  fBou, 

Ut  bonm  tttmmu  puUt,  alUna  vivere  quadra.        jut. 

But  karden'd  by  affrouti,  and  atill  the  mme, 

Lout  to  all  iieiuo  of  honour  and  of  fame. 

Thou  yet  cantt  love  to  haunt  tho  great  man'f  board, 

Aud  think  no  supper  good-  but  with  ^  lord.      bowlbs,- 

When  Diogenes  was  once  asked,  what  kind  of 
wine  he  liked  best,  he  answered,  **  That  which 
is  drunk  at  the  cost  of  others," 

Though  the  character  of  Diogenes  has  never 
excited  any  general  zeal  of  imitation,  there  aro 
many  who  resemble  him  in  his  tasto  of  wine ; 
many  who  are  fnigal,  though  not  abstemious  j 
whoite  appetites,  tliough  too  powerful  for  reason, 
are  kept  under  restraint  by  avarice ;  and  to* 
whom  all  delicacies  lose  their  flavour,  when 
they  cannot  be  obtained  but  at  their  own  ex 
pense. 

Nothing  produces  more  singularity  of  man 
ncrs,  and  inconstancy  of  life,  tlum  the  conflict  of 
opposite  vices  in  the  same  mind.    He  that  uni« 
fonnly  pursues  any  purpose,  whether  good  or 
bad,  has  a  settled  principle  of  action ;  and,  as  he 
may  always  find  associates  who  are  travelling 
the  same  way,  is  countenanced  by  example,  and 
sheltered  in  tlio  multitude  ;  but  a  man  actuated 
at  once  by  difTercnt  desires  must  move  in  a  di 
rection  peculiar  to  himself,  and  sufier  that  re 
proaoh  which  we  arc  naturally  inclined  to  he* 
stow  on  those  who  deviate  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  even  without  inquiring  whether  they  are 
worse  or  better. 

Yet  tliis  conflict  of  desires  sometimes  produces 
wonderful  efforts.  To  riot  in  far-fetched  dishes, 
or  surfeit  with  unexhausted  variety,  and '  yet 
practise  the  most  rigid  economy,  is  surely  an  art 
which  may  justly  draw  the  eyes  of  mankind 
upon  them  whose  industry  or  judgment  hasf 
enabled  them  to  attain  it.  To  him,  indeed,  who 
is  content  to  break  open  the  chests,  or  mortgage 
the  manors  of  his  ancestors,  that  he  may  mn 
the  ministers  of  excess  at  the  highest  price,  glut^ 
tony  is  an  easy  science ;  yet  we  oflen  hear  the 
votaries  of  luxury  boasting  of  the  elegance  which 
they  owe  to  the  taste  of  others ;  relating  with 
rapture  the  succession  of  dishes  with  which  their 
cooks  and  caterers  supply  them  ;  and  oxpteting 
their  share  of  praise  with  the  discoverers  of  aits, 
and  the  civilizors  of  nations.  But  to  shorten 
the  way  to  convivial  happiness,  by  eating  with-* 
out  cost,  is  a  secret  hitherto  in  few  hands,  but 
which  certainly  deserves  tho  curiosity  of  those 
whose  principal  employment  is  their  dinner,  and 
who  see  the  sun  rise  with  no  other  hope  than 
that  they  shall  fill  their  bellies  before  it  sets. 

Of  them  that  have  within  my  knowledge  ati 
tempted  this  scheme  of  happiness,  the  greater 
part  have  been  immediately  obliged  to  desist i 
and  some,  whom  their  flrst  attempts  flattered 
writh  success,  were  reduced  by  degrees  to  a  few 
tables,  from  which  they  were  at  last  chssed  to 
make  way  for  others ;  and,  having  long  hafaita 
ited  themselves  to  supeifluous  plenty,  gnnvW. 
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away  their  latter  years  in  disoontctitwl  compo- 
tence. 

None  enter  the  repions  of  luxury  with  higher 
expectations  than  men  of  wit,  who  imno^ine  that 
they  shall  never  want  a  welconio  to  that  com- 
pany whose  ideas  they  can  enlarjcc,  or  whose 
imaginations  they  can  clovate,  and  hf  licve  them- 
selves able  to  pay  for  their  wine  with  the  mirth 
which  it  qualifies  them  to  produce.  Full  of  this 
opinion,  they  crowd  with  little  invitation  where- 
ever  the  smell  of  a  feast  allures  them,  but  are 
seldom  encouraged  to  r»  peat  their  visits,  being 
dreaded  by  the  pert  as  rivals,  and  hated  by  the 
dull  as  disturbers  of  the  company. 

No  man  has  been  so  happy  in  gaining  and 
keeping  the  privilege  of  living  at  luxurious 
houses  as  Gulosulus,  who,  ai'^er  thirty  years  of 
continual  revelry,  has  iio'\- t.stablisheil^  by  un- 
controverted  prescription,  his  claim  to  partake 
of  every  entertainment,  and  whose  presence 
thev  who  aspire  to  the  praise  of  a  sumptuous 
table  are  careful  to  procure  on  a  day  of  import- 
ance, by  sending  the  in\itation  a  fortnight  be- 
fore. 

Gulosulus  entered  the  world  without  any 
eminent  degree  of  merit ;  but  was  careful  to 
frequent  houses  wherH  persons  of  rank  resorted. 
By  being  often  seen,  he  became  in  time  known  ; 
and,  from  sitting  in  the  &ame  room,  was  suffered 
to  mix  in  idle  conversation,  or  assisted  to  fill 
up  a  vacant  hour,  when  better  amusement  was 
not  readily  to  be  had.  From  the  cofToe-housc  he 
was  sometimes  taken  awny  to  dinner  ;  and,  as 
no  man  refusfs  the  acquaintance  of  him  whom 
he  sees  admitted  to  familiarity  by  others  of  equal 
dignity,  when  he  had  been  met' at  a  few  tables, 
he  with  loss  difficulty  fo«md  the  way  to  more,  till 
at  last  he  was  regularly  expcct».'d  to  appear 
wherever  preparations  are  made  for  a  feast, 
within  the  circuit  of  his  acquaintance. 

When  hc»  was  thus  by  accident  initiated  in 
luxunr,  he  felt  in  himself  no  inclination  to  re- 
tire from  a  life  of  so  much  pleasure,  and  there- 
fore very  seriously  considered  how  he  might 
continue  it  Great  oualities  or  uncommon  ac- 
complishments he  dia  not  find  necessarj* ;  for 
he  had  already  seen  that  merit  rather  enforces 
refip<-'ct  than  attracts  fondness ;  and  as  he  thought 
no  folly  greater  tlian  that  of  losing  a  dinner  for 
any  other  gratification,  he  ol\en  congratidated 
himself,  that  he  had  none  of  that  disgusting  ex- 
cellence which  impresses  awe  upon  greatness, 
and  condemns  its  possessors  to  the  8ocit?ty  of 
those  who  arc  wise  or  brave,  and  indigent  as 
themselves. 

Gulosulus,  having  never  allotted  much  of  his 
time  to  books  or  meditation,  had  no  opinion  in 
philosophy  or  politics,  and  was  not  in  danger  of 
mjuring  his  interest  by  dogmatical  positions,  or 
▼iolent  contradiction.  If  a  dispute  arose,  he  took 
care  to  listen  with  earnest  attention  ;  and,  when 
either  speaker  grew  vehement  and  loud,  turned 
towards  him  with  eager  quickness,  and  uttered 
a  short  phrase  of  admiration,  as  if  surprised  by 
such  cogency  of  argument  as  he  had  never  known 
before.  By  this  silent  concession,  he  generally 
preserved  m  either  eontrovertist  such  a  convic- 
tion of  his  own  superiority,  as  inclined  him  ra- 
ther to  pity  than  irritate  his  adversary,  and  pre- 
Ttnted  those  outrages  which  are  sometimes 
piftdueed  by  the  rage  of  defeat  or  petulance  of 


Gulosulus  was  never  cmbarrasfjcd  bnt  when 
he  wasrequiied  to  drrlare  hw  sentiments  bdore 
he  had  been  able  to  discover  to  which  side  the 
master  of  the  house  incline  d  ;  for  it  was  his  in-- 
variable  rule  to  adopt  the  notions  of  tliose  that 
invited  him. 

It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  insolence  of 
wealth  breaks  into  contemptuousness,  or  the 
turbulence  of  wine  requires  a  vent;  and  Gulo* 
sulus  seldom  fail:«  of  being  singled  out  on  such 
emergencies,  as  one  on  whom  any  experiment 
of  ribaldry  may  be  safely  tried.  Sometimes  hi» 
lordship  finds  himself  inclined  to  exliibit  a 
specimen  of  raillery,  for  the  diversion  of  hi» 
guests,  and  Gulosulus  always  supplies  him 
with  a  subject  of  merriment.  But  he  has 
learned  to  consider  rudeness  and  indignities  as 
familiarities  that  entitle  him  to  greater  free- 
dom: he  comforts  himself  that  those  who  treat 
and  insult  him  pay  for. their  laughter,  and 
that  he  keeps  his  money  while  they  enjoy  their 
jest. 

His  chief  policy  consists  in  selecting  some 
dish  from  ever}-  course,  and  recommending  it 
to  the  company,  with  an  air  so  decisive,  that 
no  one  ventures  to  contradict  him.  By  this 
practice  he  acquires  at  a  feast  a  kind  of  dic- 
tatorial authority  ;  his  taste  becomes  the  stand- 
ard of  pickles  and  scasoniujg,  and  he  is  vene- 
rated by  the  professors  of  epicurism,  as  the  only 
man  who  understands  the  niceties  of  cooker}-. 

Whenever  a  new  sauce  is  imported,  or  any 
innovation  made  in  the  cuhnary  system,  he  pro- 
cures the  earliest  intelligence,  and  the  most  au- 
thentic receipt ;  and,  by  communicating  his 
knowledge  under  proper  injunctions  of  secrecy, 
|2rains  a  right  of  tasting  his  own  dish  whenever 
It  is  prepared,  that  he  may  tell  whether  his  di- 
rections have  been  fully  understood. 

By  t^iis  method  of  life  Gulosulus  has  so  im 
pressed  on  his  imagination  the  dignity  of  feast- 
ing, that  he  has  no  otlier  topic  of  talk  or  sub- 
ject of  meditation.  His  calendar  is  a  bill  of 
t'are ;  he  measures  the  year  by  successive 
dainties.  The  only  common  places  of  his  me 
mory  are  bis  meals ;  and  if  you  ask  him  at 
what  time  an  event  happened,  he  considers 
whether  he  heard  it  after  a  dinner  of  turbot  or 
venison.  He  knows,  indeed,  that  those  who 
value  themselves  upon  sense,  learning,  or  piety, 
sixrak  of  him  with  contempt ;  but  he  considers 
them  as  wretches,  envious  or  ignorant,  who  do 
not  know  his  happiness,  or  wish  to  supplant 
him  ;  and  declares  to  his  friends,  that  he  is  fully 
satisfied  with  his  own  conduct,  since  he  has  fed 
every  day  on  twenty  dishes,  and  yet  doubled  bis 
estate. 


No.  207.]    Tuesday,  March  10,  1752. 

Solve  tenescentem  wuitwre  tanus  e^ssiih  U€ 

Peecet  ad  extremum  ridendua.  soa. 

The  voice  of  reason  crie*  with  winninr  force, 

Loo»e  tirrnn  the  rapid  nar  your  nred  horse, 

Lest,  in  the  race  derided,  left  behind, 

He  draf  his  jaded  iimbM  and  burst  his  wind.     raAitcrs 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  enjoyment, 
tfiat  we  are  always  impatient  of  the  present. 
Attainment  is  followed  by  neglect,  and  posses- 
sion by  disgust ;  and  the  malicious  remark  of 
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t!ic  Groek  opijrmmmatist  on  marrioire  may  be 
applied  to  every  otlier  course  of  life,  that  its 
two  (lays  uf  happiness  arc  the  first  and  the  last. 

Few  moments  are  more  pleasing  than  those 
In  which  the  mind  is  concerting  measures  for  a 
new  undertaking.  From  the  first  hint  that 
wakens  tile  fancy  till  the  hour  of  actual  execu- 
tion, all  is  improvement  and  progress,  triumph 
an  I  felicity.  Every  hour  brings  additions  to 
the  original  scheme,  suggests  some  new  expedi- 
ent to  secure  success,  or  discovers  consequential 
ttdvantagi's  not  hitherto  foreseen.  While  pre- 
parations are  made,  and  materials  accumulated, 
cJuy  glides  aAcr  day  through  elysian  prospects, 
and  the  he«rt  dances  to  the  song  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  that  many 
content  themselves  witli  a  succession  of  vision- 
ary schemes,  and  wear  out  their  allotted  time  in 
the  calm  amusement  of  contriving  what  they 
never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination 
with  pure  ideas,  advance  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  grossness  of  action,  with  great  diligence 
collect  whattver  lu  requisite  to  their  design,  and, 
after  a  tho!isand  researches  and  consuTlalions, 
are  snatched  away  by  death,  as  they  stand  in 
nrocinctu  waiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to 
begin. 

If  there  w«;re  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find 
some  adequate  solace  for  every  day,  I  know  not 
whether  any  condition  could  Ite  preferred  to  that 
of  the  man  who  involves  himself  in  his  own 
thoughts,  and  never  sufH^rs  experience  to  show 
him  the  vanity  of  speculation ;  for  no  sooner  are 
notions  reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquillity  and 
confidence  forsake  the  breast ;  everj*  day  brings 
its  task,  and  oft>>n  without  bringing  abilities  to 
perform  it;  difHculties  embarrass,  uncertainty 
perplexes,  opposition  retards,  censure  exaspe- 
rates, or  neglect  depressor.  We  proceed  be- 
cause we  have  begun  ;  we  complete  our  design 
that  the  labour  already  spent  may  not  be  vain ; 
but,  as  expectation  grarlually  dies  away,  the  gay 
•mile  of  alacrity  disappears,  we  are  compelled 
to  implore  severer  powers,  and  trust  the  event  to 
patience  and  constancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort 
that  enables  us  to  endure  it  is  the  prospect  of  its 
end ;  for  though  in  every  long  work  there  are 
some  joyous  inten'als  of  self-applause,  when  the 
attention  is  recreated  by  unexpected  facility,  and 
the  imagination  soothed  by  incidental  excel- 
lences; yet  the  toil  with  which  performance 
slruggles'aftcr  idea  is  so  irksome  and  disgusting, 
and  so  frequent  is  the  necessity  of  resting  below 
that  perfection  which  we  imagined  within  our 
reach,  that  seldom  any  man  obtains  more 
from  his  endeavours  than  a  painful  conviction 
of  his  defects,  and  a  continual  resuscitation 
of  desires  which  he  feels  himself  unable  to 
gratify. 

So  certainly  is  weariness  the  concomitant 
of  our  undertakings,  that  every  man,  in  what- 
ever he  is  engaged,  consoles  himself  with  the 
hope  of  change  ;  if  he  has  made  his  way  by  as- 
siduity to  public  employment,  he  talks  among 
his  friends  of  the  delight  of  retreat ;  if,  by  the 
necessity  of  solitary  application,  he  is  secluded 
from  the  world,  he  listens  with  a  beating  heart 
to  distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with  living 
beings,  and  resolves  to  take  hereafter  his  fill  of 
diversions,  ^r  display  his  abiUuet  on  the  univer- 


pal  theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  distinction 
and  applause. 

Every  de.-ire,  however  innocent,  grows  dan- 
gerous, as  by  long  indulgence  it  becomes  ascend- 
ant in  the  mind.  When  we  have  been  much 
accustomed  to  consider  any  thing  as  capable  of 
giving  happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  our 
ardour,  or  to  forhear  some  precipitation  in  our 
advances,  and  irregularity  in  our  pursuits.  He 
that  has  cultivated  the  tree,  watched  the  swell- 
ing bud  and  opening  blossom,  ami  pleased  fiira- 
self  with  computing  how  much  every  sun  and 
shower  add  to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays  till 
the  fruit  has  obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats 
his  own  cares  hy  « agerness  to  reward  them. 
When  we  hare  diligently  laboured  for  any  pur- 
pose, we  are  willing  to  believe  that  we  haVe  at- 
tained it,  and  because  we  have  already  done 
mucfi,  too  suddenly  conclude  that  no  more  is  to 
be  done. 

All  attraction  is  increased  by  the  approach  of 
the  attracting  body.  We  never  find  ourselves 
so  desirous  to  finish,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  our 
work,  or  so  impatient  of  delay,  as  when  we 
know  that  delay  cannot  b(^  long.  This  unseason- 
able importunity  of.  discontent  may  be  partly 
imputetl  to  languor  and  weariness,  which  must 
always  oppress  those  more  whose  toil  has  been 
longer  continued  ;  but  the  greater  part  usually 
procf'eds  from  frequent  contemplation  of  that 
ease  ivhich  is  now  considered  as  within  reach, 
and  which,  when  it  has  once  flattered  our  hopes, 
we  cannot  sutler  to  be  withheld. 

In  some  of  the  noblest  compositions  of  wit, 
the  conclusion  falls  below  the  vigour  and  spirit 
of  the  first  books  ;  and  as  a  genius  is  not  to  be 
degraded  bv  the  imputation  of  human  failings, 
the  cause  of  tliis  declension  is  commonly  sought 
in  the  structure  of  the  work,  and  plausible  rea- 
sons are  given  why  in  the  defective  part  less  or- 
nament was  necessary,  or  less  could  be  admit- 
ted. But,  perhaps,  the  author  would  have  con- 
fessed, that  his  fancy  was  tired,  and  his  perso- 
veran<-e  broken  ;  that  he  knew  his  design  to  be 
unfinished,  but  that,  when  he  saw  the  end  so 
near,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  be  at  rest. 

Against  the  instillations  of  this  frigid  opiate, 
the  heart  should  be  secured  by  all  the  considera- 
tions which  once  concurred  to  kindle  the  ardour 
of  enterprise.  Whatever  motive  first  incited 
action,  has  still  greater  force  to  stimulate  per- 
severance; since  he  that  might  have  lain  still  at 
first  in  blameless  obscurity,  cannot  afterwards 
desist  but  with  infamy  and  reproach.  He  whom 
a  doubtful  promise  of  distant  good  could  en- 
courage to  set  difficulties  at  defiance,  ought  not 
to  remit  his  vigour  when  he  has  almost  obtained 
his  reconipense.  To  faint  or  loiter,  when  only 
the  last  cf]()rts  are  required,  is  to  stt^er  the  ship 
through  tempests,  and  abandon  it  to  the  winds 
in  sight  of  land  ;  it  is  to  break  the  ground  and 
scatter  the  seed,  and  at  last  to  neglect  the  har- 
vest. 

The  masters  of  rhetoric  direct,  that  the  most 
forcible  arguments  be  produced  in  the  latter  port 
of  an  oration,  lest  they  should  be  effaced  or  per- 
plexed by  supervenient  images.  This  precept 
may  be  justly  extended  to  the  series  of  life  :  no- 
thing is  ended  with  honour,  which  does  not 
conclude  better  than  it  began.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  the  first  vrgour ;  for  excelleno* 
loses  its  effect  upon  the  mind  by  custom,  as  li^iit 
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mfter  a  time  ceases  to  dazzle.  Admiration  must 
be  continued  by  that  novelty  which  first  oro- 
duced  it,  and  how  much  soever  is  given,  there 
must  always  be  reason  to  imagine  that  more  re< 
mains. 

We  not  only  tfe  most  sensible  of  the  last  im- 
bressions ;  but  such  is  the  unwillingness  of  man- 
lund  to  admit  tranacendant  merit,  that  though  it 
be  difficult  to  obliterate  the  reproach  of  miscar- 
riages by  any  subsequent  achievement,  howe\'er 
Hlustriotis,  yet  the  reputation  raised  by  a  long 
train  of  success  may  bfi  finally  mined  by  a  single 
failure ;  for  weakness  or  error  will  be  always  re- 
membered by  that  malice  and  envy  which  it  gra- 
tifies. 

For  the  prevention  of  that  disgrace,  which 
lassitude  and  ne^igcnce  may  bring  at  last  upon 
the  greatest peribrmances,  it  is  neces^sarj*  to  pro- 
portion Caremlly  our  labour  to  our  strength.  If 
the  design  comprises  many  parts,  equally  essen- 
tial, and  therefore  not  to  be  separated,  the  only 
time  for  caution  is  before  we  engage  ;  the  powers 
of  the  mind  must  be  then  impartially  estimated, 
and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  not  to  complete 
the  plan  is  not  to  have  begun  it ;  and  thatnotiiing 
is  done,  while  any  thing  is  omitted. 

But  if  the  task  consists  in  the  repetition  of 
angle  acts,  no  one  of  which  derives  its  efficacy 
from  the  rest,  it  may  be  attempted  with  less 
■cniple,  because  there  is  always  opportunity  to 
retreat  with  honour.  The  danger  is  only,  lest 
we  expect  from  the  world  the  indulgence  with 
which  most  are  disposed  to  treat  themselves ; 
and  in  the  hour  of  listles«ness  imagine  that  the 
diligence  of  one  day  will  atone  for  the  idleness  of 
another,  and  that  applause  begun  by  approbation 
will  be  continued  by  habit 

He  that  is  himself  weary  will  soon  weary  the 
public.  Let  him  therefore  lay  down  his  employ- 
ment, whatever  it  be,  who  can  no  longer  exert 
his  former  activitv  or  attention ;  let  him  not  en- 
deavour to  struggle  with  censure,  or  obstinately 
i&fest  the  stage  till  a  general  hiss  commands  him 
to  depart 


Ko.  20S.]     Satcrbat,  March  14,  1752. 

*  HptficXciro;  /yii'  H  fte  (i  Ktirw  iXxtr'  ^/lovffoi; 

Oif)^^  vulv  ^rtfvoov,  roic  6i  ft*  i-rnrrajiivoif 
K7c  ifioi  avBoiinrot  Tfttrftipioc  ot  6'  iya^iOfioi 

Obidf  rotrr*  aMw  xal  rapd  Ucpcctpiivri. 

PIOG.  LABET. 

Befone,  ye  blockhead*,  H^raclitns  cries 
And  leave  my  laliourt  to  the  learn 'd  nnd  wise ; 
By  wit,  by  knowlcdj^e,  rtudious  to  be  read, 
1  icom  the  multitndo,  dive  and  dead. 

Time,  which  puts  an  end  to  all  human  plea- 
tfnres  and  sorrow,  has  likewise  conclndea  the 
labours  of  the  Rambler.  Having  supported,  for 
two  years,  the  anxious  employment  of  a  period- 
itel  writer,  and  multiplied  my  essays  to  upwards 
of  two  hundred,  1  have  now  determined  to 
ilesist 

The  reasons  of  this  resolution  it  is  of  little 
importance  to  declare,  since  justification  is  un- 
necessary when  no  objection  is  made.  I  am 
far  from  supposing  that  the  cessation  of  my  pcr- 
Ibrmancea  will   raise  any  inquiry,  for  I  have 

Scr  been  much  a  favourite  of  the  public,  nor 
boast  that,  in  the  progress  of  my  undcrtak- 
fMg  I  have  been  animated  by  the  rewards  of  the 


liberal,  the  caresses  of  the  great,  or  the  praises 
of  the  eminent. 

But  I  have  no  design  to  gratify  pride  by  sub- 
mission, or  malice  by  lamentation  ;  nor  tliink  if 
reasonable  to  complain  of  neglect  from  those 
whose  regard  F  ne\'er  solicited.  If  I  have  not 
been  distinguished  by  the  distributors  of  literary 
honours,  I  have  seldom  descended  to  tlie  arts  by 
which  favour  is  obtained.  I  have  seen  the  me 
teors  of  fashion  ri* :  and  fall,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  add  a  moment  to  their  duration.  1  hare 
never  complied  with  temporary  curiosity,  nor 
enabled  my  readers  to  discuss  the  topic  of  the 
day  ;  I  have  rarely  exemplified  my  assertions  by 
living  characters :  in  my  papers,  no  man  could 
look  for  censures  of  his  enemies,  or  praises  ot 
himself;  and  they  only  were  expected  to  peruse 
them,  whose  passions'  lefl  them  leisure  for  ab> 
stracted  truth,  and  whom  virtue  coidd  please  by 
its  naked  dignity. 

To  some,  however,  lam  indebted  for  encoi]k> 
ragemcnt  and  to  others  for  assistance.  The 
number  of  my  friends  was  never  great,  but  the? 
have  been  such  as  would  not  suflcr  me  to  think 
that  I  was  writing  in  vain,  and  1  did  not  feel 
much  dejection  from  the  want  of  popularity. 

My  obligations  having  not  been  frequent,  my 
acknowledgments  may  be  soon  despatched.  I 
can  restore  to  all  my  correspondents  then'  pro- 
ductions, with  little  diminution  of  the  bulk  of 
my  volumes,  though  not  without  the  loss  of 
some  pieces  to  which  particular  honours  have 
been  paid. 

The  parts  from  which  I  claim  no  other  praise 
than  that  of  having  given  them  an  opportunity 
of  afipeari ng,  are  the  four  billets  in  the  tenth 
paper,  the  second  letter  in  the  fifteenth,  the 
thirtieth,  the  forty-fourth,  the  ninety-seventh, 
and  the  hundredth  papers,  and  the  second  letter 
in  the  hundred  and  seventh. 

Having  thus  deprived  myselfof  many  excuses 
which  candour  might  have  admitted  for  the  in* 
equality  of  my  compositions,  being  no  longer 
able  to  allege  the  nece?sity  of  gratifying  corrc* 
spondents,  the  importunity  with  which  publics^ 
tion  was  solicited,  or  obstinacy  with  which  cor* 
rec-tion  was  rejected,  I  must  remain  accountable 
for  all  my  faults,  and  submit,  without  subter* 
fuge,  to  tne  censures  of  criticism,  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  not  endeavour  to  soflen  by  a  formal 
deprecation,  or  to  overbear  by  the  influence  of  a 
patron.  The  supplications  of  an  author  never 
yet  reprieved  him  a  moment  from  oblivion  ;  and, 
though  greatness  has  sometimes  sheltered  guilt, 
it  can  aflbrd  no  protection  to  ignorance  or  dul* 
ness.  Having  hitherto  attempted  only  the  pro- 
pagation of  truth,  I  will  not  at  last  violate  it  by 
the  confession  of  terrors  which  I  do  not  feel; 
having  laboured  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  virt 
tue,  I  will  not  now  degrade  it  by  the  meanness 
of  dedication. 

The  seeming  vanity  with  which  I  have  some- 
times spoken  of  myself,  would  perhaps  require 
an  apology,  were  it  not  extenuated  by  the  exam- 
ple of  those  who  have  published  essays  before 
me,  and  by  the  privilege  which  every  nameless 
writer  has  been  hitherto  allowed.  **  A  mask,** 
says  Castiglione,  **  confers  a  right  of  acting  and 
speaking  with  less  restraint,  even  when  the 
wearer  happens  to  be  known.'*  He  that  is  dis 
covered  without  his  own  consent,  may  claim 
some  indulgence,  imd  cannot  be  rifcvoiisijciJM 
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10  justify  those  saStes  or  frolics  which  his  di9- 
gutsc  must  prove  him  desirous  to  conceal. 

But  I  have  been  cautious  lest  this  offence 
•hould  be  frequently  or  grossly  committed  ;  for, 
as  one  of  the  philosophers  directs  us  to  live  with 
a  friend,  as  with  one  that  is  some  time  to  become 
an  enemy.  I  have  always  thought  it  the  duty  of 
an  anonymous  author  to  write,  as  if  he  expected 
to  be  hereafter  known. 

I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself  with  hopes  that, 
by  collecting  these  papers  I  am  not  preparing, 
for  my  future  life,  either  shame  or  repentance. 
That  all  are  happily  imagined,  or  accurately 
polished,  that  the  same  sentiments  have  not 
sometimes  recurred,  or  the  pame  expressions 
been  too  frequently  repeated,  I  have  not  confi- 
dence in  my  abilities  sufficient  to  warrant.  He 
that  condemns  himself  to  compose  on  a  stated 
day,  will  often  bring  to  his  task  an  attention 
dissipated,  a  memory  embarrassed,  an  imagina- 
tion overwhefmed,  a  mind  distracted  with 
anxieties,  a  body  languishing  with  disease :  he 
will  labotir  on  a  barren  topic,  till  it  is  too  late  to 
change  it ;  or,  in  the  ardour  of  invention,  dif- 
fuse his  thoughts  into  wild  exuberance,  which 
the  pressing  hour  of  publication  cannot  suffer 
jadirment  to  examine  or  reduce. 

Whatever  shall  be  the  final  sentence  of  man- 
kind, I  have  at  least  endeavoured  to  deserve 
their  kindness.  I  have  laboured  to  refine  our 
langnage  to  grammatical  purity,  and  to  clear  it 
from  colloouial  barbarisms,  licentious  idioms, 
end  irregular  combinations.  Something,  per- 
lutps,  I  have  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  con- 
struction, and  something  to  the  harmony  of  its 
cadence.  When  common  words  were  less 
pleasing  to  the  ear,  or  less  distinct  in  their  si^nii- 
ncation,  I  have  familiarised  the  terms  of  philo- 
sophy, by  applying  them  to  popular  ideas,  but 
have  rarely  admitted  anv  wora  not  authorised 
by  former  writers ;  for  if  believe  that  whoever 
knows  the  English  tongue  in  its  present  extent, 
will  be  able  to  express  nis  thoughts  without  fai^ 
ther  help  from  other  nations. 

As  itnas  been  my  principal  design  to  inculcate 
wisdom  or  piety,  I  have  allotted  a  few  papers  to 
the  idle  sports  of  imagination.    Some,  perhaps, 


may  be  found,  of  which  the  highest  ezcenence  is 
harmless  merriment,  but  scarcely  any  man  is 
so  steadily  serious  as  not  to  complain,  that  the 
severity  of  dictatorial  instruction  has  been  too 
seldom  reUeved,  and  that  he  is^  driven  by  the 
sternness  of  the  Rambler's  philosophy  to  more 
cheerful  and  airy  companions. 

Next  to  the  excursions  of  fancy  are  the  disqui- 
sitions of  criticism,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  only 
to  be  railked  among  the  suborainste  and  instru* 
mental  arts.  Arbitrary  decision  and  general 
exclamation  I  Ij^ave  carefully  avoided,  by  assert- 
ing nothing  without  a  reason,  and  establishing 
allmy  principles  of  judgment  on  unalterable  and 
evident  truth. 

In  the  pictures  of  life  I  have  never  been  so 
studious  of  novelty  or  surprise,  as  to  depart 
wholly  from  all  resemblance ;  a  fault  wnich 
writers  deservedly  celebrated  frequently  commit, 
that  they  may  raise,  as  the  occasion  requires, 
cither  mirth  or  abhorrence.  Some  enlargement 
may  be  allowed  to  declamation,  and  some  exag- 
geration to  burlesque  ;  but  as  they  deviate  fur- 
ther from  reality,  they  become  less  useful,  be- 
cause their  lessons  will  fail  of  application.  The 
mind  of  the  reader  is  carried  away  from  the 
contemplation  of  his  own  manners ;  he  6nds  io 
himself  no  likeness  to  the  phantom  before  hhn: 
and,  though  he  laughs  or  rages,  is  not  reformedL 
The  essays  professedly  serious,  if  I  have  beon 
able  to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  foond 
exactly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  Christiair 
ity,  without  any  accommodation  to  the  liceOi- 
tiousness  and  levity  of  the  present  Age.  I  there- 
fore look  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with 
Sleasure,  which  no  blame  or  praise  of  man  can 
iminish  or  augment.  I  Shall  never  envy  the 
honours  which  wit  and  learning  obtain  in  any 
other  cause,  if  I  can  be  numbered  among  the 
writers,  who  have  given  ardour  to  virtue,  and 
confidence  to  truth. 

A&rSy  U  /uucdpttv  Arrei^tos  cfif  i/toijS^* 

CeletHil  powers ;  that  piety  reftrd, 
From  yoa  mjr  Uboon  Wmit  tlMir  lart  rami 


END  OF  THE  RAMBLER. 
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No.  34.]  Saturday,  March  3,  1753. 
Ba»  t»tua  fUAm  txegUgUrU  pmtma. 
Such  Ikta  parauM  tba  ToUriea  of  pralM. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


FUet  Priam,  fV5.  S4. 

To  a  benerolent  disposition,  every  sute  of  life 
will  afford  some  opportunities  of  contributin£[  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind.  Opulence  and  splen- 
dour are  enabled  to  dispel  the  cloud  of  adversity, 
to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
and  to  increase  the  felicity  of  all  around  them  ; 
their  example  will  animate  virtue,  and  retard 
the  progress  of  vice.  And  even  indi^renco  and 
obscurity,  though  without  power  to  confer  hap- 
pineas,  may  at  least  prevent  misery,  and  apprize 
those  who  are  blinded  by  their  passions,  that 
they  are  on  the  brink  of  irremediable  calamity. 
Pleased,  therefore,  with  the  thoiijrht  of  reco- 
Tering  others  from  that  folly  which  has  embit- 
tered my  own  days,  I  have  presumed  to  address 
Che  Adventurer  from  the  dreary  mansions  of 
wretchedness  and  despair,  of  which  the  gates  are 
so  wonderfully  constructed  as  to  fly  open  for  the 
reception  of  strangers,  though  they  are  impcr- 
vious  as  a  rock  of  adamant  to  such  as  are  within 
them: 

FaeHi*  de»eentn$  Jvemi ; 

TfocUs  mtqu*  du§  vatet  alH  jomui  Diti^ : 
8ed  rtmcart  grrmdnm^  nperasque  nadere  ad 
Hoc  opM,  Me  Imhor  uL  vx.g. 

Tke  irates  of  Hell  are  open  nig:ht  and  dajr ; 

Smooch  the  descent,  and  eaay  u  the  way : 

Bat  to  return  and  view  the  cheerful  iikiea ; 

Ib  thia  the  taak  and  mifhty  labour  lie*.        dstden. 

Suffer  me  to  acquamt  you.  Sir,  that  I  have 
^ttered  at  the  ball,  and  sparkled  in  the  circle ; 
Uiat  I  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  the  unknown 
fiivourite  of  an  unknown  lady  at  the  masouerade, 
have  been  the  delight  of  tables  of  the  first 
&8hion,  and  envy  of  my  brother  beaux  ;  and  to 
descend  a  little  lower,  it  is,  I  believe,  still  remem- 
bered, that  Messrs.  Velours  and  d'Espagne  stand 
indebted  for  a  great  part  of  their  present  influ- 
ence at  Guildhall,  to  the  elegance  of  my  shape, 
and  the  graceful  freedom  of  my  carriage. 

— —  Srtf  fiuK  prtieUrm  et  protpera  (antt, 

17k  r§ku»  Lttis  pmr  tit  wunsura.  malcrum  !        jcv. 

0te  tho  wild  purrhaie  of  the  bold  and  Tain, 
WlMrs  avsry  bUaa  ia  boof  ht  with  equal  paia! 


As  I  entered  into  the  world  very  young,  with 
an  elegant  person  and  a  large  estate,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  disentangled  myself  from  the 
shackles  of  religion ;  for  1  was  determined  to  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  which,  according  to  my  no* 
tions,  consisted  in  the  unrestrained  and  unlimiu 
ed  gratifications  of  every  passion  and  every  ap- 
petite; and  as  this  could  not  be  obtained  under 
the  frowns  of  a  perpetual  dictator,  I  considered 
religion  as  my  enemy ;  and  proceeding  to  treat 
her  with  contempt  and  derision,  was  not  a  little 
delightcH,  that  the  unfashionableness  of  her  ap- 
pearance, and  thf^  unanimated  uniformity  of  her 
motions,  atfordttd  frequent  opportunities  for  the 
sallies  of  my  imatrination. 

Conci-ivin?  now  that  I  was  sufficiently  quali- 
fied to  laugh  away  scruples,  I  imoarted  my  re- 
marks to  those  among  my  female  favourites, 
I  who8c  virtue  I  intended  to  attack ;  for  1  was 
well  aFSUH'd,  that  pride  would  be  able  to  make 
'  but  a  weak  deft>nco,  when  religion  was  subvert- 
'  ed  ;  nor  was  my  success  below  my  expectation : 
the  love  of  pleasure  is  too  strongly  implanted  in 
the  female  breast,  to  suffer  them  scrupulously  to 
<  examine  the  validity  of  arguments  designed  to 
I  weaken  restraint  ;  all  are  easily  led  to  believe, 
that  whatever  thwarts  their  inclination  must  be 
wronc;  little  more,  therefore,  was  required, 
than  by  the  addition  of  some  circumstances,  and 
the  exaggeration  of  others,  to  make  merriment 
supply  the  place  of  demonstration ;  nor  was  I  so 
sen-icli^ss  as  to  offer  arguments  to  such  as  could 
not  attend  to  them,  and  with  whom  a  repartee 
or  catch  would  more  effectually  answer  the  same 
purpose.  This  Ix'inir  effected,  there  remained 
only  "  the  dread  of  the  world  ;"  but  Roxana 
soared  too  high,  to  think  the  opinion  of  others 
worthy  her  notiee  ;  Ltetitia  seemed  to  think  of 
it  only  to  declare,  that  *'  if  all  her  hairs  were 
worUls,"  she  should  reckon  them  "  well  lost  for 
love ;"  and  Pastorella  fondly  conceived,  that  she 
could  dwell  for  ever  by  the  side  of  a  bubbling 
fountain,  content  with  her  swain  and  Heecy 
care  ;  without  considerina:  that  stillness  and  so- 
litude can  affonl  fiatisfaction  only  to  innocence. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  new  acquisitions,  but 
the  glory  of  conquests,  that  fires  the  soldier's 
breast ;  as  indeed  the  town  is  seldom  worth 
much,  when  it  has  suffered  the  devastations  of  a 
siege  ;  so  that  though  I  did  not  openlv  declare 
the  effects  of  my  own  prowess,  which  Is  forbid- 
den bv  the  laws  of  honour,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  i  was  verv  solicitous  to  hury  mv  reputa- 
tion, or  to  hiniier  accidental  discoveries.  To 
liave  gained  one  victory,  is  an  inducement  to 
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hazard  a  second  engaj^emont :  and  though  the 
success  of  the  frcneral  should  ho  a  reason  for  in- 
creasing the  strength  of  the  fortification,  it  be- 
comes, with  many  a  prrtnncc  for  an  immediate 
surrender,  under  the  notion  that  no  power  is 
able  to  withstand  so  fonnidahic  an  adversarj-  ; 
while  others  brave  the  danger,  and  think  it 
mean  to  surrender,  and  dastardly  to  fly.  Me- 
lissa, indeed,  knew  bettor;  and  tJiough  she  could 
not  boast  the  apathy,  steadiness,  and  inflexibi- 
lity of  a  Cnto,  wanted  not  the  more  prudent 
virtue  of  Scipio,  and  gained  the  victory  by  de- 
clining tlie  contest. 

Vou  must  not,  however,  imagine,  that  I  was, 
during  this  state  of  abandoned  libertinism,  so 
fully  convinced  of  the  fitness  of  my  own  con- 
duct, as  to  be  free  from  uneasiness.  I  knew 
very  well,  that  I  might  justly  be  deemed  the 
pest  of  society,  and  that  such  proceedings  must 
terminate  in  the  destruction  of  my  health  and 
fortune ;  but  to  admit  thoughts  of  this  kind  was 
to  live  upon  the  rack :  I  fled,  theroibre,  to  the 
rr-gions  of  mirth  and  jollity  as  they  arc  called, 
and  end'^avourcd  with  burgundy,  and  a  continual 
rotation  of  company,  to  free  myself  from  the 
pangs  of  reflection.  From  these  orgies  we  fre- 
ouently  sallied  forth  in  quest  of  adventures,  to 
the  no  small  terror  and  consternation  of  all  the 
sober  stragirlers  that  came  in  our  way:  and 
though  we  never  injured,  like  our  illustrious 
progenitors,  the  Mohocks,  either  life  or  limbs ; 
vet  we  have  in  tlio  midst  of  Covent  Garden 
buried  a  tailor,  who  had  been  troublesome  to 
some  of  our  fine  gentlemen,  beneath  a  heap  of 
cabbage-leaves  and  stalks,  with  this  conceit, 

S»Ha  te  cault  quem  temper  ctqfitii. 

Glut  yoursf  If  with  cabbage,  of  which  you  have  always 
been  greedy. 

There  can  be  no  reason  for  mentioning  the 
common  exploits  of  breaking  windows  and  bruis- 
ing the  watch ;  unless  it  be  to  tell  you  of  the 
device  of  producing  before  the  justice  broken 
lanthorns,  which  have  been  paid  for  a  hundred 
times :  or  their  appearances  witli  patches  on  their 
heads,  under  pretence  of  being  cut  by  the  sword 
that  was  never  drawn  :  nor  need  I  say  any  thing 
of  the  more  formidable  attack  of  sturdy  cliair- 
men,  armed  with  pol<>s ;  by  a  slight  stroke  of 
which,  the  pride  of  Ned  Ke\'cr8  face  was  at 
once  laid  flat,  and  that  eflfected  in  an  instant, 
which  its  most  mortal  foe  had  for  years  assayed 
in  vain.  1  shall  pass  over  the  accidents  that  at^ 
tended  attempts  to  scale  windows,  and  endea- 
vours to  dislodgi^  signs  from  their  hooks;  there 
are  many  "  hair  breadth  'scapes,'*  be  sides  tliose 
in  the  "  innninent  deadly  breach ;"  but  the 
rake's  life,  though  it  be  equally  hazardous  with 
that  of  the  sol  lier,  is  neither  accompanied  with 
present  honour  nor  with  pleasing  retrospect; 
such  is,  and  such  ou^rht  to  he,  the  difl*erence 
between  the  enemy  and  the  preserver  of  his 
coimtry. 

Anudst  such  giddy  and  thoughtless  extrava- 
gance, it  will  not  seem  strange,  that  I  was  oflen 
the  dupe  of  coarse  flattery.  When  Mons. 
L' Allonge  assured  me  that  I  thrust  quart  over 
arm  better  than  any  man  in  England,  what  could 
I  less  than  present  him  with  a  sword  that  cost 
me  thirty  pieces  ?  I  was  bound  for  a  hundred 
pounds  for  Tom  Trippet,  because  lie  had  de- 


clared that  he  would  dance  t  minuet  with  any 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms  except  myself.  But 
I  often  parted  with  money  against'  my  incli- 
nation, cither  because  I  wanted  the  resolution  to 
refuse,  or  dreaded  the  appellation  of  a  niggardly 
fellow  ;  and  I  may  be  truly  said  to  have  squan- 
dered my  estate,  without  honour,  without 
fiieuds,  and  without  pleasure.  The  last  may, 
peihaps,  appear  strange  to  men  unacquainted 
with  the  masquerade  of  life ;  I  deceived  others, 
and  I  endeavoured  to  deceive  myself;  and  have 
worn  the  face  of  pleasantry  and  gayety,  while 
my  heart  sofiered  tlie  most  exquisite  torture. 

By  the  instigation  and  encouragement  of  my 
friends,  I  became  at  length  ambitious  of  a  seat 
in  parliament ;  arid  accordingly  set  out  for  the 
town  of  Wallop  in  the  west,  where  my  arrival 
was  welcomed  by  a  thousand  throats,  and  I  was 
in  three  days  sure  of  a  majority;  but  aflcr  drink- 
ing out  one  hundred  and  (i(\v  hogsheads  of  wine, 
and  bribing  two-thiids  of  the  corporation  twice 
over,  I  had  the  mortification  to  find  tliat  the  bo- 
rough had  been  before  sold  to  Mr.  Courtly. 

In  a  life  of  this  kind,  my  fortune,  tliough  con- 
siderable, was  presently  Jissi|>ated  ;  and  as  the 
attraction  grows  more  strong  the  nearer  any  body 
ij>proaches  the  earth,  when  once  a  man  begins 
to  sink  into  poverty,  he  falls  with  velocity  always 
increasing  ;  every  supply  is  purchased  at  a  hi^or 
and  higher  price,  and  every  ofiice  of  kindness 
obtained  with  greater  and  greater  difficulty. 
Having  now  acquainted  you  with  my  state  of 
elevation,  I  shall,  if  you  encourage  the  continu- 
ance of  my  correspondence,  show  you  by  what 
steps  I  descended  from  a  first  floor  in  Pall-Mall 
to  my  present  habitation.  I  am,  Sir,  your 
humble  servant, 

MlSAEOTRUS. 
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^vcjtovtos  Kafiaroto. 


f  mveui  raxivru 


— ^PaDas  pour*d  iweet  ilumben  on  hia  aoul ; 
And  balmy  dreama,  tlie  gift  of  toft  repoas, 
Calm'd  all  hia  paina,  and  baniah  d  aU  Ua  wom. 

POM. 

Ir  every  day  did  not  produce  firesh  instances  of 
the  ingratitude  of  mankind,  we  might,  perhaps, 
beat  a  loss  why  so  liberal  and  impartikl  a  bene- 
factor as  Sleep  should  meet  with  so  few  histo 
rians  or  panegyrists.  Writers  are  so  totally  aN 
sorbed  by  the  business  of  the  day,  as  never  to 
turn  their  attention  to  that  power,  whose  of^ 
ficious  hand  so  seasonably  suspends  tlie  burden 
of  life :  and  without  whose  interposition  man 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  la- 
bour, however  rewarded,  or  the  struggle  vnth 
opposition,  howevr r  successful. 

rf  ight,  though  she  divides  to  many  the  longest 
part  of  life,'and  to  almost  all  the  most  innocent 
and  happy,  is  yet  unthankfully  neglected,  ezeepi 
by  those  who  pervert  her  gifts. 

The  astronomers,  indeed,  expect  her  vrith  im- 
patience, and  felicitate  themselves  upon  her  ai^ 
rival :  Fonteuelle  has  not  failed  to  celebrate  her 
praises ;  and  to  chide  the  sun  for  hiding  from  hie 
view  the  worlds,  which  he  imagines  to  appear  in 
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every  constellation.  Nor  have  the  poets  been 
always  dcficiont  in  hor  praitps ;  Milton  has  ot>- 
aen'od  of  the  -Night,  that  it  is  *'  the  plcusant  time, 
the  cool,  the  silent." 

These  men  may,  indeed,  well  be  expected  to 
pav  particular  homage  to  Night,  since  they  arc 
indebted  to  her,  not  only  tor  cessation  of  pain, 
but  increase  of  pleasure ;  not  only  for  slumber, 
but  for  knowledge.  But  the  greater  part  of  her 
avowed  votariea  are  the  sons  of  luxur}* :  who  ap- 
propriate to  festivity  the  hours  designed  for  rest ; 
who  consider  the  reign  of  pleasure  as  commenc- 
ing when  day  begins  to  withdraw  her  busy  mul- 
titudes, and  ceases  to  dissipate  attention  by  in- 
trusive and  unwelcome  variety ;  who  begin  to 
awake  to  joy  when  the  rest  of  the  world  sinks 
into  insensibility ;  and  revel  in  the  soil  affluence 
of  flattering  and  artificial  lights,  which  "  more 
shadowy  set  off  the  face  of  tilings.** 

Without  touching  upon  the  fatal  consequences 
uf  a  custom,  which,  as  Raniazzini  observes,  will 
be  for  ever  condemned,  and  for  ever  retained  ; 
it  may  be  observed,  that  however  Sleep  may  be 
put  oirfrom  time  to  time,  yet  the  demand  is  of 
so  importunate  a  nature,  as  not  to  remain  long 
unsatisfied  :  and  if,  as  some  have  done,  we  con- 
sider it  as  the  tax  of  life,  we  cannot  but  observe 
it  as  a  tax  that  must  be  paid,  unless  we  could 
cease  to  be  men  ;  for  Alexander  declared,  that 
nothing  convinced  him  that  he  was  not  a  di- 
vinity, but  his  not  being  able  to  live  withuut 
sleep. 

To  live  without  sleep  in  our  present  fluctuat- 
ing state,  however  desirable  it  might  seem  to  the 
lady  in  Clelia,  can  surely  be  the  wish  only  of 
the  young  or  the  ignorant ;  to  every  one  else, 
a  perpetual  vigil  will  appear  to  be  a  state  of 
wretchedness,  second  only  to  that  of  the  miser- 
able beings  whom  Swifl  has  in  his  travels  so 
elegantly  described,  as  **  supremely  cursed  with 
immortality.** 

Sleep  is  necessary  to  the  happy  to  prevent  sa- 
tiety, and  to  endear  life  by  a  short  absence ;  and 
to  the  miserable,  to  relieve  them  by  intervals  of 

3uiet  Life  is  to  most,  such  as  could  not  be  en- 
ured witliout  frequent  intermission  of  exist- 
ence :  Homer,  therefore,  has  thought  it  an  of- 
fice wortliv  of  the  goddess  of  wisdoin,  to  lay 
Ulvsses  asleep  when  landed  on  Pha^cia. 

It  is  related  of  Barretier,  whose  early  ad- 
vances in  literature  scarre  any  human  mind  has 
equalled,  that  he  spent  twelve  hours  of  the  four 
and  twenty  in  sleep :  yet  this  appears  from  the 
bad  state  of  liis  health,  and  the  shortness  of  his 
life,  to  have  been  too  small  a  re«pite  for  a  mind 
so  vigorously  and  intensely  employed  :  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  exercise 
his  mind  less,  and  his  body  more  :  since  by 
this  means  it  is  highly  probable,  that  though  he 
would  not  then  have  astonished  with  the  blaze 
of  a  comet,  he  would  yet  have  shone  with  the 
permanent  radiance  of  a  fixed  star. 

Nor  should  it  be  objected,  that  there  have  been 
many  men  who  daily  spend  fifteen  or  sixteen 
bours  in  study  :  for  by  some  of  whom  this  is  re- 
ported it  has  never  been  done:  others  have  done 
It  for  a  short  time  only ;  and  of  the  rest  it  ap- 
pears, that  they  employed  their  minds  in  such 
operations  as  reqnire<l  neither  celerity  nor 
strength,  in  the  low  dnidgerj'  of  collating  copies, 
comparing  authorities,  digesting  dictionaries,  or 
aociimuUting  compilations. 


Men  of  study  and  imagination  are  frequently 
upbraided  by  the  industrious  and  ploddine  sons 
of  care,  with  passing  too  great  a  part  of  their 
life  in  a  state  of  inaction.  But  these  dcfiers  of 
sleep  seem  not  to  remember,  tliat  though  ii  must 
be  granted  them  that  they  are  crawling  about 
before  the  bri'ak  of  day,  it  can  seldom  be  said 
that  they  are  perfectly  awake  ;  they  exhaust  no 
spirits,  and  rcouire  no  repairs  ;  but  lie  torpid  as 
a  toad  in  marble,  or  at  least  are  known  to  live 
only  bv  an  inert  and  sluggish  locomotive  facul- 
ty, and  may  be  said,  like  a  wounded  snake,  to 
"  drag  their  slow  length  along.** 

Man  has  been  long  known  among  philoso- 
phers by  the  appellation  of  the  microcosm,  or 
epitome  of  the  world  :  the  resemblance  between 
the  great  and  little  world  might,  by  a  rational 
observer,  be  detailed  to  many  particulars  ;  and 
to  many  more  by  a  fanciful  speculatist  I  know 
not  in  which  of  these  two  classes  I  shall  b% 
ranged  for  obsening,  that  as  the  total  quantity 
of  light  and  darkness  allotted  in  the  course  m 
the  year  to  every  region  of  the  earth  is  the 
same,  though  distributed  at  various  times  and  in 
difTt^rent  portions  :  so,  perhaps,  to  each  indivi- 
dual of  the  human  species,  nature  has  ordained 
the  same  quantity  of  wakefulness  and  sleep ; 
though  divided  by  some  into  a  total  qiiicscence 
and  vigorous  exertion  of  their  faculties,  and 
blended  by  others  in  a  kind  of  twilight  of  exist- 
ence, in  a  state  between  dreaming  and  reason* 
ing,  in  which  they  either  think  without  action, 
or  act  without  thought. 

The  poets  arc  generally  well  aficcted  to  sleep : 
as  men  who  think  with  vigour,  they  require  re- 
spite from  thought;  and  gladlv  resign  them- 
selves to  lliat  gentle  power,  who  not  only  b^ 
stows  rest,  but  frequently  leads  them  to  happier 
regions,  where  patrons  are  always  kind,  and 
audiences  are  always  candid,  where  they  are 
feasted  in  the  bowers  of  imagination,  and 
crowned  with  flowers  divested  of  their  pnckles, 
and  laurels  of  unfading  verdure. 

The  more  refined  and  penetrating  part  of 
mankind,  who  take  wide  surveys  of  the  wilds  ol 
life,  who  see  the  innumerable  terrors  and  dis- 
tresses that  are  perpetually  preying  on  the  heart 
of  man,  and  discern  with  unhappy  perspicuity, 
calamities  yet  latent  in  their  causes,  are  glad  to 
close  their  eyes  upon  the  gloomy  prospect,  and 
lose  in  a  short  insensibility  the  remembrance  <^ 
others*  miseries  and  their  own.  The  hero  has  no 
higher  hope,  than  that,  af)er  having  routed  le- 
gions af\er  legions,  and  added  kingdom  to  king- 
dom, he  shall  retire  to  milder  happiness,  and 
close  his  days  in  social  festivity.  The  wit  or  the 
sage  can  expect  no  greater  liappinesa,  than  that, 
aAer  having  harassed  his  reason  in  deep  re- 
searches, and  fatigued  his  fancy  in  boundless 
excursions,  he  shall  sink  at  night  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  sleep. 

The  poets,  among  all  those  that  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  sleep,  nave  been  least  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  their  benefactor.  How  much 
Statins  considered  the  evils  of  life  as  assuaged 
and  softened  by  the  balm  of  slumber,  we  may 
discover  by  that  pathetic  invocation,  which  hs 
poured  oat  in  his  wakinff  nights  :  and  that  Cow. 
ley  among  the  other  felicities  of  his  darling  so- 
litude, did  not  forget  to  number  the  privilege  of 
sleeping  without  disturbance,  we  may  learn  from 
the  lank  that  he  assigns  among  thfl'gifti  gf  ntf 
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ture  to  the  poppy,  *<  which  is  scattered,"  says 
he,  **  over  the  holds  of  corn,  that  all  the  needs  of 
man  may  be  easily  satisfied,  and  that  bread  and 
■lecp  may  be  found  together.'* 

Si  quit  invintm  Cereri  henignm 
Meputat  gtrmtn^  vehtmrntrr  trrai  ; 
Ilia  me  in  partem  recipit  libtnttr 

FiriUiM  agri. 

Metjve  frvmentumgue  timvlper  omnt$ 
Constilens  muniio  Dtn  tparffit  ornt ; 
Cretcite,  U !  dixit,  duo  magna  austfn- 
tacula  rttte. 

Carpet  mortali*,  mea  dona  Itetyg, 
Carpe,  nee  plantae  alins  ret/uirr, 
Scd  satur  panit,  $atur  ct  eopori*, 

Cetera  eperne. 

He  wildlr  errs  who  thinkn  1  yield 
Prccpdcnce  in  the  wrll-i.liith'd  field, 

Thnufi^h  mixM  with  whK:«t  1  irrow: 
Indulffent  Cptca  knew  my  worth, 
And  lo  adorn  iho  t<»<*miiifr  earth, 

She  bade  the  poppy  blow. 

Nor  vainly  jfay  the  ^ipht  to  pIpB^r, 

But  bli-i>«'d  with  pnwcr  muiikiiid  u»  ease. 

The  i^oddest  taw  me  ri»p : 
*'Thrivo  with  the  lile-^upportinr  ifraiu," 
8he  cried,  "the  solace  ol'thcitwaia, 

The  cordial  or  his  eyea, 

•*  Seine,  hnppy  mortal,  spiae  the  jjood, 
My  hand  riipplieM  thy  sleep  and  food. 

And  makes  thee  truly  birrt : 
With  plenteous  meals  e*nj«y  fh«  day, 
In  slumbers  pass  the  ni|fiit  away. 

And  leave  to  fate  the  renL''  c.  b. 

Sleep,  therefore,  as  the  chief  of  nil  earthly 
blessings,  is  ju8tly  appropriated  to  industry  ancl 
temperance  ;  tho'refreshinp  rest,  an('Hhe  peace- 
ful night,  are  the  portion  only  of  hini  who  lies 
down  weary  with  honest  labour,  and  free  from 
tho  fumes  of  indigested  luxury ;  it  is  the  just 
doom  of  laziness  and  gluttony,  to  be  inactive 
without  ease,  and  drowsy  without  tranquillity. 

SIrep  has  been  often  mentioned  as  the  image  of 
death  ;  "  so  like  it,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown, 
"  that  I  dare  not  trust  it  Mithoiit  my  pmyers  ;" 
their  resemblance  is,  indeed,  apparent  and  strik- 
ing ;  they  both,  when  they  seize  the  body,  leave 
tlie  soul  at  liberty  ;  and  wise  is  he  that  remem- 
bers of  both,  that  they  can  be  safe  and  happy 
only  by  virtue. 


No.  41.]     Tuesday,  March  27,  1753. 

Si  mntuhtle  pectus 
Mitt  tiHt  eoneiliit,  non  rurribne,  utere  uoairi»» 
Dumpotesy  et  aolidit  etiamnum  tedihns  ad*ta». 
DnMfwt  mole  optato*  nondnm  premit  inteint  axes. 

OVID. 

Th*  attempt  forsake, 

And  noC  my  chariot  but  my  counsel  take ; 
Vr'hile  yet  securely  on  the  earth  you  stand ; 
Nor  touck  the  horses  with  too  rairii  a  hand. 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


ADOltOX. 


Sir, 


lUtt,  March  Uih. 


I  NOW  send  yon  the  seauel  of  my  story ;  which 
had  not  been  so  long  aelayed,  if  I  could  have 
brought  roytelf  to  imagine,  that  any  real  impa- 
tienee  was  felt  for  the  fato  of  Misargyrus ;  who 
has  traTeHed  no  onbeftten  trac^^  to  miaeiy,  and 


consequently  can  present  the  reaier  only  with 
such  incidents  as  occur  in  daily  life. 

You  have  seen  me,  Sir,  in  the  zenith  of  my 
glory,  not  dispensing  the  kindly  warmth  of  an 
all-cheering  sun;  but  like  another  Phaeton, 
scorching  and  blasting  every  thing  round  me. 
[  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  finish  my  career, 
and  pass  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  the  re* 
maining  vicissitudes  of  my  life. 

When  I  first  began  to  be  in  want  of  money,  I 
made  no  doubt  of  an  immediate  supply.  The 
newspapers  were  perpetually  ofloring  directions 
to  men,  who  seemed  to  have  no  other  business 
than  to  gather  heaps  of  gold  for  those  who  place 
tlieir  supreme  felicity  in  scattering  it,  1  posted 
away,  therefore,  to  one  of  these  advertisers,  who 
by  his  proposals  seemed  to  deal  in  thousands : 
and  was  not  a  little  chagrined  to  find,  tliat  this 
general  benefactor  would  have  notliing  to  do 
with  any  larger  sum  than  thirty  pounds,  nor 
would  venture  that  without  a  joint  note  from 
myself  and  a  r(*ptital)lo  housekeeper,  or  for  a 
longer  time  tiian  three  months. 

It  was  not  yet  so  bad  with  me,  as  that  I 
needed  to  solicit  surety  for  thirty  pounds ;  yet 
partly  from  the  greediness  that  extravagance  aU 
ways  produces,  and  partly  from  a  desire  of  seo* 
inifthe  humour  of  a  petty  usurer,  a  character  of 
which  I  hud  hitherto  live^  in  ignorance,  I  con- 
descend* d  to  listen  to  his  terms.  He  proceeded 
to  inform  me  of  my  great  felicity  in  not  fallins 
into  the  hands  of  an  extortioner ;  and  assured 
me,  that  I  should  find  lijrn  extremely  moderate 
in  his  demands:  he  was  not,  indeed,  certain 
that  he  could  furnish  me  with  tho  whole  sum, 
for  people  were  at  this  particular  time  extremely 

f)res!<irig  and  importunate  for  money:  yet,  as  I 
lad  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  he  would 
try  what  he  could  do,  and  give  'me  his  answer 
in  three  days. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  time,  I  called  upon 
him  again  ;  and  was  again  informed  of  the  great 
demand  for  money,  and  that  "  money  was  money 
now :"  he  then  advist'd  me  to  be  punctual  in  my 
payment,  as  Uiat  might  induce  him  to  befriend 
me  hereafter ;  and  delivered  me  the  money,  de- 
ducting at  tin)  rate  of  fivo  and  thirty  per  eefii.f 
with  another  panegyric  upon  his  own  iQodera* 
tion. 

I  will  not  tire  you  with  the  various  practices 
of  usurious  oppression  ;  hut  cannot  omit  my 
transaction  with  Squeeze  on  Tower-hill,  who, 
finding  me  a  young  man  of  considerable  ex- 
pectations, employed  an  agent  to  persuade  me  to 
borrow  five  hundred  pounds,  to  be  refunded  by 
an  annual  payment  of  twenty  per  eent.  during 
the  joint  lives  of  his  daughter  Nancy  Squeeze 
and  myself.  The  negociator  came  prepared  to 
enforce  his  proposal  with  all  his  art ;  but  finding 
that  I  caught  his  offer  with  the  eagerness  of 
necessity,  he  grew  cold  and  languid  ;  *'  he  had 
mentioned  it  out  of  kindness  ;  he  woidd  try  to 
serve  me :  Mr.  Squeeze  was  an  honest  man,  but 
extremely  cautious.'*  In  three  days  he  came  to 
tell  me,  that  his  endeavours  had  b<^n  ineffectual, 
Mr.  Squeeze  having  no  good  opinion  of  my  life  ; 
but  that  there  was  one  expedient  remaining : 
Mrs.  Squeeze  could  influence  her  husband,  and 
her  good  will  might  be  gained  by  a  compUment. 
I  waitod  that  afternoon  on  Mrs.  Saueeze,  and 
poured  out  before  her  the  flatteries  which  usually 
gain  access  to  rank  and  beauty;  I  did  not  thao 
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know,  that  there  are  places  in  which  the  only 
compliment  is  a  bribe.  Having  yet  cr<>dit  witii 
a  jeweller,  I  afterwards  procurrd  a  ring  of 
thirty  guineas,  which  I  humbly  presented,  and 
was  soon  admitted  to  a  treaty  with  Mr.  Squeeze. 
He  appeared  peevish  and  backward,  and  my  old 
frieou  whispered  me,  that  he  would  nevi?r  make 
a  dry  bargain  :  I  therefore  invited  him  to  a  ta- 
vern. Nmo  times  we  met  on  the  affair ;  nine 
times  I  paid  four  pounds  for  the  supper  and  cla- 
ret ;  and  nine  guineas  I  gave  the  agent  fur  good 
offices.  I  then  obtained  the  money,  pacing  ten 
per  cent,  advance ;  and  at  the  tenth  meetmggave 
another  supper,  and  disbursed  fifteen  pounds  for 
the  writings. 

Others  who  styled  themsclve?  brokers,  would 
only  trust  their  money  upon  goods :  that  I  might, 
therefore,  try  every  art  of  expensive  folly,  I  took 
a  house  and  furnished  it  I  amused  myself  witli 
despoiUng  my  moveables  of  their  glossy  appear- 
ance, for  fear  of  alarming  the  lender  with  sus- 
J>icions ;  and  in  this  I  succeeded  so  well,  that  he 
avoured  me  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
upon  that  which  was  rated  at  seven  hundred.  I 
then  found  that  I  was  to  maintain  a  guardian 
al>outme  to  prevent  tlie  goods  from  being  broken 
or  removed.  This  was,  indeed,  an  unexpected 
tax  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  recede :  and  I  com- 
forted myself,  that  I  might  prevent  a  creditor,  of 
whom  I  htfd  some  apprehensions,  from  seizing, 
by  having  a  prior  execution  always  in  the  house. 

By  such  means  I  had  so  embarrassed  myself, 
that  my  whole  attention  was  engaged  in  contriv- 
ing excuses,  and  raising  small  sums  to  quiet  such 
as  words  would  no  longer  mollify.  It  cost  me 
eighty  pounds  in  presents  to  Mr.  Leech,  the  at- 
torney, for  his  forbearance  of  one  hundred, 
which  he  solicited  me  to  take  when  I  had  no 
need.  I  was  perpetually  harassed  with  import 
tunate  demands,  and  insulted  by  wretches,  who 
a  few  montlis  before  would  not  have  dared  to 
raise  their  eyes  from  the  dust  before  me.  I  lived 
ID  continual  terrpr,  frighted  by  every  noise  at  the 
door,  and  terrified  at  the  approach  of  every  step 
quicker  than  common.  I  never  retired  to  rest 
without  feeling  the  justness  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
verb, ^  Let  him  wno  sleeps  too  much,  borrow 
the  pillow  of  a  debtor :"  my  solicitude  and  vexa- 
tion kept  mc  long  waking;  and  when  I  had 
closed  my  eyes,  I  was  pursued  or  insulted  by 
visionary  bailiffs. 

When  I  reflected  upon  the  meanness  of  the 
shifts  I  had  reduced  myself  to,  I  could  not  but 
curse  the  folly  and  extravagance  that  had  over- 
whelmed me  in  a  sea  of  troubles,  from  which  it 
was  highly  improbable  that  I  should  ever 
emerge.  I  had  some  lime  lived  in  hopes  of  an 
estate,  at  the  death  of  my  uncle  ;  but  he  disap- 
pointed me  by  marrying  his  housekeeper  ;  and, 
catching  an  opportunity  soon  after  of  quarrelling 
with  me,  for  settling  twenty  pounds  a  year  upon 
a  girl  whom  I  had  seduced,  told  me  that  he 
would  take  care  to  prevent  his  fortune  from  be- 
ing squandered  upon  prostitutes. 

Nothing  now  remained,  but  the  chance  of  ex- 
tricating myself  by  marriage;  a  scheme  which,  I 
flattered  myself,  nothing  but  my  present  distress 
would  have  made  me  think  on  with  patience.  I 
determined,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  a  tender 
novice,  with  a  large  fortune  at  her  own  disposal ; 
and  accordingly  fixed  mv  eyes  upon  Miss  Biddy 
fiinqier.    I  had  now  paid  her  six  or  seven  visits ; 


and  so  fully  convinced  her  of  my  being  a  gentlc<- 
inan  and  a  rake,  tiiut  I  made  no  doubt  that  both 
her  person  and  fortime  would  soon  be  mine. 

At  this  critical  time,  MissC^ripe  called  upon 
me,  in  a  chariot  boucht  with  my  money,  and 
loaded  with  trinkets  that  I  had  in  my  days  of 
affluence  lavished  on  her.  Those  days  were  now 
over ;  and  there  was  little  hope  that  they  would 
ever  return.  She  was  not  able  to  withstand  the 
temptation  of  ten  pounds  that  Talon  the  bailiff 
offered  her,  but  brought  him  into  my  apartment 
disguised  in  a  livery;  and  taking  my  sword  to 
the  window,  under  pretence  of  admiring  the 
workmanship,  beckoned  him  to  seize  me. 

Delay  would  have  been  expensive  without  use, 
as  the  debt  was  too  considerable  for  payment  or 
bail:  1  therefore  suffered  myself  to  be  immedi- 
ately conducted  to  jaiL 

yertibulitm  ante  iptmm  primi$tpte  infaneihut  0^t^ 
IjUcIu*  ft  vltriretposuere  nibtiia  cure  ; 
Pallentftqnf  habitant  morbi,  trittittfuf  teneehUf 
Et  meluM,  et  maUsuada  famea,  et  lurpis  egtttmM. 

▼IBG. 

Juf<t  in  the  pate  and  in  the  jaws  or  hell, 
Krvi-ncefulrarr."  and  Millen  norrowv  dwell 
And  pale  di^ea-^ei*,  and  repining'  ape ; 
Want,  fear,  and  (omine'a  unrciutrd  rage. 


Confinement  of  any  kind  is  dreadful :  a  prison 
is  sometimes  able  to  shock  those,  who  endure  it 
in  a  good  cause:  let  your  imagination,  therefore, 
acquaint  you  Mith  wiiat  I  have  not  words  to 
express,  and  conceive,  if  possible,  the  horrors  of 
imprisoninrnt  attended  with  reproach  and  igno- 
miny, of  involuntary  association  with  the  refuse 
of  mankind,  with  wretches  who  were  before  too 
abandoned  for  society,  but  being  now  freed  from 
shame  or  fear,  are  hourly  improving  their  vices 
by  consorting  with  each  other. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  whom,  like  myself, 
imprisonment  has  rather  mortified  than  har- 
dened :  with  these  only  I  converse ;  and  of  these 
you  may  perhaps  hereafter  receive  some  account 
from  your  humble  servant, 

MiSARGTKUS. 


No.  45.]     Tuesday,  April  10,  1753. 

yuUa  fidet  rrffni  toriis.  omnuque  potestas 
Impatitns  conaortis  erit.  LCCan 

No  faith  of  partnership  dominion  ownii : 
Still  difecord  hovera  o'er  divided  thrones. 

It  is  well  known,  that  many  things  appear  plau- 
sible in  speculation,  which  can  never  be  reouced 
to  practice ;  and  that  of  the  numberless  projects 
that  have  flattered  mankind  with  theoretii*al  spe- 
ciousness,  few  have  served  any  other  purpose 
than  to  show  the  ingenuity  of  their  contrivers. 
A  voyage  to  the  moon,  however  romantic  and 
absurd  the  scheme  may  now  appear,  since  the 
properties  of  air  have  been  belter  understood, 
seemed  highly  probable  to  many  of  the  aspiring 
wits  in  the  last  centurj*,  who  brgan  todoat  upon 
thnir  glossy  plumes,  and  flutt'^ed  with  impa- 
tience for  the  hour  of  their  departure : 

Pereimt  vettifm  mitU 

Ant§  fugam,  Mbtentemqme  /erit  gravit  mmgmlu 


HUIs,  valea,  and  floods  appear  already  c 
AmI,  er«  k«  starts,  s  thovMod  itept  ars 
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Among  the  ikilacies  which  only  experience 
can  detect,  there  are  some  of  which  scarcely  ex- 
perience itself  can  destroy  the  intliicncc  ;  some 
which,  by  a  captivating  8how  of  indubiuble  cer- 
tainty, are  pcrpt'tually  gaining  upon  the  human 
mind;  and  which,  though  every  trial  ends  in 
disappointment,  obtain  new  credit  as  the  sense 
of  miscarriage  wears  gradually  away,  persuade 
us  to  try  again  what  we  have  tried  already, 
and  expose  us  by  the  same  failure  to  double 
vexation. 

Of  this  tempting,  this  delusive  kind,  is  the 
expectation  oi  great  performances  by  confede- 
rated strength.  The  speculatist,  when  he  has 
carefully  observed  how  much  may  be  performed 
by  a  single  hand,  calculates  by  a  very  easy  ope- 
Mtion  the  force  of  thousands,  and  goes  on  accu- 
noiating  power  till  resistance  vanishes  before 
it;  then  rejoices  in  tbe  success  of  his  new 
achcme,  and  wonders  at  the  folly  or  idleness  of 
former  ages,  wlio  have  lived  in  want  of  what 
might  so  readily  be  procured,  and  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  debarred  from  hapniness  by  obstacles 
which  one  united  effort  would  have  so  easily 
aurmounted. 

Bui  this  gigantic  phantom  of  collective  power 
vanishes  at  once  into  air  and  emptiness,  at  the 
first  attempt  to  put  it  into  action.  The  different 
apprehensions,  the  discordant  passions,  the  jar- 
ring interests  of  men,  will  scarccl^r  permit  that 
many  should  unite  in  one  undertaking. 

Of  a  great  and  complicated  design  some  will 
never  be  brought  to  discern  the  end;  and  of  the 
■everal  means  by  which  it  may  bo  accomplished, 
the  choice  will  be  a  perpetual  subject  of  debate, 
•8  every  man  is  swayed  in  his  determination  by 
his  own  knowledge  or  convenience.  In  a  long 
aeries  of  action  some  will  languish  with  fatigue, 
and  some  be  diawn  off  by  present  gratifications: 
some  will  loiter  because  others  labour,  and  some 
will  cease  to  labour  because  others  loiter :  and  if 
once  they  come  witliin  prospect  of  success  and 
|»ofk,  some  will  be  greedy  and  others  envious ; 
•ome  will  undertake  more  than  they  can  per- 
form, to  enlarge  their  claims  of  advantage ;  some 
will  perform  less  than  they  undertake,  lest  their 
labours  should  chiefly  turn  to  the  benefit  of 
others. 

^  The  history  of  mankind  informs  us  that  a 
single  power  is  very  seldom  broken  by  a  confe- 
deracy. States  of  different  interests,  and  aspects 
malevolent  to  each  other,  may  be  united  for  a 
time  hy  common  distress  ;  and  in  the  ardour  of 
■elf  preservation  fall  unanimously  upon  an  ene- 
my, hj  whom  they  are  all  equally  endangered. 
But  if*^  their  first  attack  can  be  withstood,  time 
wiH  never  fail  to  dissolve  their  union :  success 
and  miscarriage  will  be  equally  destructive : 
after  the  conquest  of  a  province,  they  will 
quarrel  in  the  division  ;  after  the  loss  of  a  battle, 
all  win  be  endeavouring  to  secure  themselves  by 
abandoning  the  rest 

From  the  impossibility  of  confining  numbers 
to  the  constant  and  uniform  prosecution  of  a 
common  interest,  arises  the  difficulty  of  securing 
■ubjects  against  the  encroachment  of  governors. 
Power  is  always  gradually  stealing  away  from 
the  many  to  the  few,  becauao  the  few  are  more 
vigilant  and  consistent;  it  still  contracts  to  a 
•mailer  number,  till  in  time  it  centres  in  a  single 
person. 

Thus  all  the  fonni  of  govermiMiitf  initititted 


among  mankind,  perpetually  tend  towards  mo- 
narchy ;  and  power,  however  diffused  through 
the  whole  community,  is  by  negligence  or  cor 
ruption,  commotion  or  distress,  reposed  at  last 
in  the  chief  magistrate. 

"  There  never  appear,"  says  Swif^  "  more 
than  five  or  six  men  of  genius  m  an  age ;  but  if 
they  were  united,  the  world  could  not  stand  be- 
fore them.*'  It  is  happy,  therefore,  for  man- 
kind, that  of  this  union  there  is  no  probability. 
As  men  take  in  a  wider  compass  of  mtellectual 
survey,  they  are  more  likely  to  choose  difierent 
objects  of  pursuit :  as  they  see  more  ways  to  tho 
same  end,  they  will  be  less  easily  persuaded  to 
travel  together;  as  each  is  better  c]ualified  to 
form  an  mdepcndent  scheme  of  private  great- 
ness, he  will  reject  with  |rreater  obstinacy  tho  . 
project  of  another ;  as  each  is  more  able  to  distin- 
guish himself  as  the  head  of  a  party,  he  will  less 
readily  be  made  a  follower  or  an  associate. 

The  reigning  philosophy  informs  us,  that  the 
vast  bodies  which  comititute  the  universe,  are 
regulated  in  their  progress  through  the  ethereal 
spaces,  by  the  perpetual  agency  of  contrary 
forces ;  by  one  of  which  they  are  restrained 
from  desertinj^  their  orbits,  and  losing  them- 
selves in  the  immensity  of  heaven  ;  and  held 
off  by  the  other  from  rushing  together,  and 
clustering  round  their  centre  with  everlasting 
cohesion. 

The  same  contrariety  of  impulse  may  be  per- 
haps discovered  in  the  motions  of  men :  we  are 
formed  for  society,  not  for  combination :  we  are 
equally  unqualified  to  live  in  a  close  connexion 
with  our  fellow-beings,  and  in  total  separation 
from  them  ;  we  are  attracted  towards  each  other 
by  general  sympathy,  but  kept  back  from  con- 
tact by  private  interests. 

Some  philosophers  have  been  foolish  enough 
to  imagine,  that  improvements  might  be  made 
in  the  system  of  the  universe,  by  a  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  orbs  of  heaven ;  and  politicians, 
equally  ignorant  and  equally  presumptuous,  may 
easily  be  led  to  suppose  that  tne  happiness  of  our 
woricl  would  be  promoted  by  a  different  tendency 
of  the  human  mind.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  a 
slight  and  superficial  observer,  that  many  things 
impracticable  in  our  present  state,  might  be 
easily  effected,  if  mankind  were  better  disposed 
to  union  and  co-operation :  but  a  Uttle  reflertion 
will  discover,  that  if  confederacies  were  easily 
formed,  they  would  lose  their  efficacy,  since 
numbers  would  be  opposed  to  numbers,  and 
unanimity  to  unanimity:  and  instead  of  tlie 
present  petty  competitions  of  individuals  or 
single  families,  multitudes  would  be  supplanting 
multitudes,  and  thousands  plotting  against 
thousands. 

There  is  no  class  of  the  human  species,  of 
which  the  union  seems  to  have  been  more  ex- 
pected, than  of  thelf  amed  :  the  rest  o^  tho  world 
nave  almost  always  agreed  to  shut  scholars  up 
toffether  in  colleges  and  cloisters;  surely  not 
without  hope,  that  they  would  look  for  that  hap- 
piness in  concord,  which  they  were  debarred  from 
finding  in  variety  ;  and  that  such  conjunctions 
of  intellect  would  recompense  the  munificenre 
of  founders  and  po^rons,  by  performances  above 
the  reach  of  any  single  mind. 

But  Discord,  who  found  mean:*  to  roll  hrr  apple 
into  the  banqnetting  chamber  of  the  godd«  ssrs, 
hM  bad  the  addreaa  to  acatttr  her  laurela  m  th« 
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Bcminarios  of  Icarningr.     Tho  friendship  of  stu-  | 
denlB  and  uf  beaut it'4  is  for  thff  mtist  part  equally 
sincerf,  and  f<jiuilly  durable :  aa both  drpond  for  ■ 
happiness  on   tJic  regard  of  otiiers,  on  that  of. 
which  the  vabjc  arises*  merely  from  eomparimn,  i 
they  are  both  expr»sed  to  perpetual  jealousies, 
and  both  incefisanlly  employrd  in  schemes  to  in- 
tercept the  praiseD  of  carh  otiier. 

I  uin,  however,  far  from  inl^.-ndinp  to  incnlratr 
that  tiiis  continemeiit  of  the  Ptudious  to  stiidiouH 
companionn,  has  been  wholly  without  advuntape 
to  the  public:  neighbourhood,  where  it  dof  h  not 
conciliate   friendship,  incites  competition  ;  and 
he  that  would  contentedly  rest  in  a  lower  decree  | 
of  excellence,  where  h«;  had  no  rival  to  dread,  j 
will  be  urged  by  his  impatience  of  infcrioiity  to  j 
iacesiaant  endeavours  alter  jBrreat  attainments.        | 

These  stimulations  of  hon<*tft  rival r\'  are,  j>or-  j 
haps,  the  chief  eflecta  of  academies  and  wKH'tJcs;  ■ 
for  whatever  be  the  bulk  of  their  joint  lalK)nr8,  ' 
every  single  piece  is  always  the  production  of . 
an  individual,  that  owes  nothing  to  his  colleaijues  ■ 
but  the  contagion  of  diligence,  a  resolution  to  . 
write,  b<K:au.<4e  the  rest  are  writing,  and  tiie  scorn  ; 
of  obscurity  while  the  rest  are  illustriou!«. 


Iso.  50.]     Saturday,  April  28,  1753. 

Qwirumque  turpi  fraudf  gemel  immotuit^ 

Ktiamsi  rerum  dint,  amittitjidiiM.  phxd. 

Thi*  wretch  that  often  hfin  derci*cd, 
Taougb  truth  he  kpeakt,  is  uc'or  l)elieved. 

Whex  AriHtotIc  was  once  asked,  what  a  man 
could  gain  by  uttering  falsehoods  ?  he  replied, 
**rs'ot  to  be' credited  when  he  shall  tell  the 
tnith.'» 

The  character  of  a  liar  is  at  once  so  hateful 
and  contemptible,  that  even  of  those  who  havtr 
lost  their  virluM  it  miL'ht  be  expected  that  from 
the  violation  of  truth  they  ^holIld  be  restrained 
by  their  pride.  Almost  every  other  vice  that 
disgraces  human  nature,  may  be  kept  in  counli> 
nance  by  applause  and  assixfation  ;  the  coriupt«'r 
of  virgin  innocence  sees  himsilf  envied  by  the 
men,  and  at  h.ast  not  detested  by  the  women  ; 
the  drunkard  mav  easily  unite  with  beinns,  de- 
voted like  him^cli"  to  noi-»y  merriments  or  sik  nl 
insensibility,  \*  ho  will  eehbrale  his  victories  over 
the  novice*  of  int'-mperariee,  boast  themselves 
the  companions  of  bin  prowess,  and  tell  wiih 
rapture  of  the  multitudes  whum  unsuccessful 
emulation  has  hurried  to  the  grave ;  even  the 
robber  and  the  cut-throal  have  t'leir  followtrs, 
who  admire  their  address  and  intrepidity,  their 
Btraiagems  of  rapine,  and  their  lidelity  to  the  gang. 

The  liar,  and  only  the  liar,  is  mvaiiahly  and 
universally  despised,  abandoned,  an<l  disowned  ; 
he  has  no  domestic  consolamms  which  he  can 
oppose  to  the  censure  of  mankind  ;  he  can  retire 
to  no  fraternity,  where  his  crimes  my  stand  in 
the  place  of  virtues:  but  is  given  up  to  the  hioses 
of  the  multitude,  without  friend  and  without 
apologist.  It  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  false- 
hood, to  be  erpiully  detested  by  the  gowl  and  bad  : 
"The  deviN,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  "do 
not  tell  lies  to  one  another ;  for  truth  is  neces:*ary 
to  all  societies  :  nor  can  the  society  of  bell  suly- 
aist  without  it." 

It  is  natural  to  expect,  that  a  crime  thus  general- 
.j  dffcffftr*t  ahouid  be  ^neraUy  avoided ;  at  least 


that  none  shotild  expose  himself  to  unabated 
and  unpitird  infamy,  without  an  adequate  tempt- 
ation ;  anil  that  to' guilt  so  easily  detected,  and 
so  severely  punished,  an  adequate  temptation 
would  not  readily  Im;  found. 

Yet  so  it  is  in  defiance  of  censure  and  eon- 
tempt,  truth  is  frequently  violated  :  and  acarcelj 
the  most  vigilant  and  unremitted  circumspectioa 
will  secure  him  that  mixes  with  mankind,  from 
beinc  hourlv  deceived  by  men  of  whom  it  can 
scarrely  be  imagined,  that  they  mean  any  injury 
to  him  or  profit  to  themselves :  even  where  the 
8ubji*ct  of  conversation  could  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  put  the  passions  in  motion,  or  to  have 
excited  either  Iioim;  or  fear,  or  zeal  or  malignity, 
sutficient  to  induce  any  rnan  to  put  his  reputation 
in  hazard,  however  little  he  might  value  it,  or 
to  overpower  the  love  of  truth,  however  weak 
inijzht  be  its  iniluenct*. 

The  casuists  have  very  diligently  distingnisb- 
ed  lies  into  their  several  classes,  according  to 
their  various  degrees  of  malignity ;  but  they 
have,  I  tiiink,  generally  omittra  that  which  u 
most  common,  and,  ptThaps,  not  least  mischiev- 
ous: which,  since  the  morahsts  have  not  given  it 
a  name,  I  shall  distinguish  as  the  /t>of  ronify. 

To  vanity  may  justly  be  imputed  most  of  the 
falaelioods  which  every  man  perceives  hourly 
playing  upon  his  car,  and,  perhaps,  most  of 
those  that  are  propatrated  with  success.  To  the 
lie  of  cominene,and  the  he  of  malice,  the  motive 
is  so  apparent,  that  they  are  seldom  negligently 
or  implicitly  received ;  suspicion  is  always  watch- 
ful over  the  practices  of  interest;  and  whatever 
thehop<>ofgain,  or  desire  of  mischief,  can  prompt 
one  man  to  assert,  another  is  by  reasons  equally 
cogent  ineited  to  refute.  But  vanity  pleases  heiw 
self  with  such  slififht  gratihcations,  and  lr>oks  for- 
ward to  pleasureso  remotely  consequential,  that 
her  practices  raise  no  alarm,  and  her  stratagems 
are  not  easily  discovered. 

Vanity  is,  indeed,  often  sufTred  to  pass  nn 
pursued  by  su.-picion,  because  he  that  would 
watch  her  motions,  can  never  be  at  rest;  fraud 
and  malice  are  bounded  in  their  influence; 
some  op[K>rtiinity  of  time  and  place  is  necessary 
to  their  acncy  ;  hut  scarce  any  man  is  abstract 
« d  one  moment  from  his  vanity  ;  and  he,  to 
whom  Truth  affords  no  gratifirations,  is  generally 
iiiehned  to  seek  them  in  falsehoods. 

It  is  remarked  by  Sir  Kenelni  Digby,  **  That 
every  man  has  a  desire  to  appear  supenor  to 
others,  thoufjh  it  were  only  in  having  seen  what 
they  have  not  seen."  Su<h  an  accidental  advan- 
tace,  since  it  neither  implies  merit,  nor  confers 
dignity,  one  would  think  should  not  be  desired 
so  much  as  to  be  counterfeited  :  yet  even  this 
vanity,  triflinn  as  it  is,  produces  innumerable 
nanativrs,  all  equally  fal«e ;  but  more  or  less 
credible  in  proportion  to  the  skill  or  confidence 
of  the  relater.  IIow  many  may  a  man  of  diffb- 
sivp  conversation  count  among  his  acquaint- 
ances, whose  lives  have  been  signalized  by 
numberless  e««capes;  who  never  cross  the  river 
but  in  a  siorm,  or  take  a  journey  in  the  country 
without  m<»re  adventures  than  befell  the  knights 
errant  of  ancient  times  in  pjithless  forests  or  en- 
chanti'd  castles !  How  many  must  he  know,  to 
whom  portents  and  prodigi<^  are  of  daily  occur- 
rence ;  and  for  whom  nature  is  hourly  working 
wonders  invisible  to  every  other  eye,  only  to  tOfh 
ply  them  with  tubjecU  or  convtraation  f 
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Others  there  are  that  amuse  themselves  with 
the  disisi'mination  of  fulsehood,  at  greater  hazaid 
of  dct<ction  at^d  disgrace  ;  men  marked  out  by 
8ome  hicky  plai:et  fur  univcisal  confidence  and 
friendship,  who  have  been  consulted  in  every 
diffinuhy,  intrusted  with  every  secret,  and  sum- 
moned to  every  transaction  ;  it  is  the  supreme 
felicity  of  these  men,  to  stun  all  companies  with 
noisy  information ;  to  still  doubt,  and  overb<  ar 
opposition,  with  certain  knowledco  or  authentic 
intelligence.  A  liar  of  tiiis  kind  with  a  strong 
memory  or  brisk  imagination,  is  often  the  onicie 
of  an  obscure  club,  and,  till  time  discovers  his 
impostures,  dictates  to  his  hearers  with  uncon- 
trolled authority ;  for  if  a  public  question  be 
started,  he  was  present  at  the  debate  ;  if  a  new 
fashion  be  mentioned,  he  wis  at  court  the  first 
day  of  its  appearance  ;  if  a  new  performance  of 
literature  draws  the  attention  of  the  public,  he 
has  patronized  the  author,  and  seen  his  work 
in  manuscript ;  if  a  criminal  of  eminence  be 
condemned  to  die,  he  often  predicted  hid  fate, 
and  endeavoured  his  reformation  :  and  who  that 
lives  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action,  will 
dare  to  contradict  a  man  who  reports  from  his 
own  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  whom  all  persons  and 
affairs  are  thus  intimately  known  7 

This  kind  of  falsehood  is  generally  successful 
for  a  time,  because  it  is  practised  at  first  with  ti- 
midity and  caution  ;  but  the  prosperity  of  the 
liar  is  of  short  duration  ;  the  reception  of  one 
story  is  always  an  incitement  to  the  forgery  of 
another  less  probable ;  and  he  goes  on  to  tri- 
umph over  tacit  cn^dulity,  till  pride  or  reason 
rise  upagainst  him,  and  his  companions  will  no 
longer  endure  to  see  him  wiser  than  themselves. 
ft  is  apparent,  that  the  inventors  of  all  these 
fictions  mtend  some  exaltation  of  themselves, 
and  are  led  oflT  by  the  pursuit  of  honour  from 
their  attendance  ui)on  truth  :  their  narratives 
always  imply  some  consequence  in  favour  of 
their  courage,  their  sagacity,  or  their  activity, 
their  familiarity  with  the  learned,  or  their  recep- 
tion among  the  great  ;  they  arc  always  bribed 
by  the  present  pleasure  of  seeing  themselves  su- 
perior to  those  that  surround  tliem,  and  receiv- 
ing the  homage^of  silent  attention,  and  envious 
admiration. 

But  vanity  is  sometimes  excited  to  fiction  by 
less  visible  gratifications;  the  present  oge  abounds 
with  a  race  of  liars  who  are  content  with  the 
consciousness  of  falsehood,  and  whose  pride  is 
to  deceive  others  without  auv  gain  or  glorj'  to 
themselves.  Of  this  tribe  it  is  the  supreme 
pleasure  to  remark  a  lady  in  the  play-house  or 
the  park,  and  to  publish,  under  the  character  of  a 
man  suddenly  enamoured,  an  advertisement  in 
the  news  of  the  next  day,  containing  a  minute 
description  of  her  person  and  her  dress.  From 
this  artifice,  however,  no  other  effect  can  be  ex- 
pected than  perturbations  which  the  writer  can 
never  see,  and  conjectures  of  which  he  never  can 
be  informed  ;  some  mischief,  however,  he  hopes 
he  has  done ;  and  to  have  done  mischief  is  of 
some  importance.  He  sets  his  invention  to 
work  agam,  and  produces  a  narrative  of  a  robbe- 
ry or  a  murder,  with  all  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  accurately  adjusted.  This  is  a 
jest  of  greater  effect,  and  longer  duration  :  if  he 
fixes  his  scene  at  a  proper  distance,  he  may  for 
several  days  keep  a  wife  in  terror  for  her  hus- 
band, or  a  mother  for  her  son ;  and  pleaae  him- 


self with  reflecting,  that  by  his  abilities  and  ad- 
dress some  uddiliunib  made  to  the  niiM'hes  of  Ufe. 
1  here  is,  1  think,  an  ancient  hiw  cf  beotland, 
by  which  leasing'tnakini^  was  capitailx  punished. 
1  am,  indeed,  tur  from  desiiing  to  increase  in  this 
kingdom  the  number  of  executions  ;  yet  1  can* 
not  but  think,  that  they  who  destioy  tiie  confi- 
dence of  society,  weaken  the  credit  of  inlelligence, 
and  interrupt  the  security  of  life;  haiass  the 
delicate  wilii  shame,  and  perplex  the  tinioroua 
with  alarms;  might  very  propeily  be  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  crimes,  by  denunciations  of  a 
whipping-post  or  pillory  :  since  many  are  so  in- 
sensible of  right  and  wrong,  that  they,  have  no 
standard  of  action  but  the  law ;  nor  feel  guilt, 
but  as  they  dread  punishment. 


No.  53.J       Tuesday  Mat  8,  1753 

QuifTve  tuotpatimur  mane§.  viao. 

Each  has  hii  lot,  and  bear*  the  fate  he  drew* 

Fleet,  May  6. 
Sir, 
Is  consequence  of  my  engagements,  I  address 
you  once  more  from  the  habitations  of  misery. — 
In  this  place,  from  which  busineets  and  pleasure 
are  equally  excluded,  and  in  which  our  only  em- 
ployment and  diversion  is  to  hear  the  narratives 
of  each  other,  I  might  much  sooner  have  gathered 
materials  for  a  letter,  had  I  not  hoped  to  have  been 
reminded  of  my  promise :  but  since  1  find  myself 

f)laced  in  the  regions  of  oblivion,  >ihere  I  am  no 
ess  neglected  by  you  than  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, 1  resolved  no  longer  to  wait  for  sclicitationy 
hut  stole  eaily  this  evening  from  between  gloomy 
sullenness,  and  riotous  merriment,  to  give  you 
an  account  of  part  of  my  companions. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  our 
club  is  Mr.  Edward  Scamper,  a  man  of  whose 
name  the  Olympic  heroes  would  not  have  been 
ashamed.  Ned  was  bom  to  a  small  estate,  which 
he  determined  to  improve ;  and  therefore  as 
soon  as  he  became  of  age,  mortgaged  part  of 
his  land  to  buy  a  mare  and  stallion,  and  bred 
horses  for  the  course.  He  was  at  first  very  suc- 
cessful, and  gained  several  of  the  king*8  plates, 
as  he  is  now  every  day  boasting,  at  the  expense 
of  very  little  more  than  ten  times  their  value. — 
At  last,  however,  ho  discovered,  that  victory 
broucht  him  more  honour  than  profit:  resolving, 
therefore,  to  be  rich  as  well  as  illustrious,  he  re- 
plenished his  pockets  by  another  mortgage,  be- 
came on  a  sudden  a  danng  better,  and  resolvinjg 
not  to  trust  a  jockey  with  his  fortune,  rode  his 
horse  himself,  Jistanced  two  of  his  competitors 
the  first  heat,  and  at  last  won  the  race  hy  forc- 
ing his  horse  on  a  descent  to  full  speed  at  the 
hazard  of  his  neck.  His  estate  was  thus  re- 
paired, and  some  friends  that  hnd  no  souls  ad- 
vised him  to  give  over ;  but  Nc  d  now  knew  the 
way  to  riches,  and  therefore  without  caution  in- 
creased his  expenses.  From  this  hour  he  talked 
and  dreamed  of  nothing  but  a  horse-race  ;  and 
rising  soon  to  the  summit  of  equestrian  reputa- 
tion, he  was  constantly  expected  on  every  course, 
divided  all  his  time  between  lords  and  jockeys, 
and,  as  the  unexperienced  regulated  their  bets 
hy  his  example,  gained  a  great  deal  of  money  by 
laying  openly  on  one  horse,  and  secretly  on 
the  other.    f^Ted  was  now  so  sure  of  growinf 
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rich,  that  he  involved  his  esUte  in  a  third  mort- 
gage, borrowed  money  of  all  his  t'l lends,  and 
naaed  his  whole  I'oriune  upon  Bay  Lincoln.  i;ic 
mounted  with  beating  huait,  started  lair,  and 
won  the  first  heat :  but  in  the  second,  as  he  was 
piuhing  against  the  tbrt'inost  of  his  rivals,  his 
girth  broke,  bis  shoulder  was  dislocated,  and  be- 
fore he  was  dismissed  by  the  surgeon,  two  bai- 
lifiii  fastened  upon  him,  and  he  saw  Newmarket 
BO  more.  His  daily  amusement  for  tour  years 
kaa  been  to  blow  the  signal  for  starting,  to  make 
imaginary  matches,  to  repeat  the  pedigree  of  Bay 
Lincoln,  and  to  form  rcsolulions  against  trusting 
another  groom  with  the  choice  of  his  giith. 

Tne  nvxt  in  seniority  is  Mr.  'i'imoUiy  >Snug,  a 
man  of  deep  contrivance,  and  impenetrable  av- 
crecy.  His  father  died  with  the  reputation  of 
more  wealth  than  he  possessed ;  Tim,  Uierefore, 
entered  the  world  with  a  reputed  fortune  of  ton 
thousand  pounds.  Of  this  he  very  well  knew 
that  eight  thousand  was  imaginar}' ;  but  being  a 
man  ol  refined  poUcy,  and  knowing  how  much 
honour  is  annexed  to  iicheu,  he  resolved  never  to 
detect  his  own  poverty ;  but  furnished  his  house 
with  elegance,  scattered  his  money  witli  profu- 
sion, encouiaged  every  scheme  of  costly  plea- 
sure, spoke  of  petty  losses  with  negligence, 
and  on  the  day  before  an  execution  entered  his 
doors,  had  pioclaimed  at  a  public  table  his  reso- 
lution to  be  jolted  no  longer  in  a  hackney  coach. 

Another  of  my  companions  is  the  magnani- 
mous Jack  Scatter,  the  son  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, who,  having  no  other  care  than  to  leave 
him  rich,  considered  tliat  literature  could  not  be 
had  witliout  expense ;  masters  would  not  teach 
for  nothing;  and  when  a  book  was  bought  and 
read,  it  would  sell  for  Uttle.  Jack  was,  therefore, 
taught  to  read  and  write  by  the  butler;  and  when 
this  acquisition  was  made,  was  left  to  pass  his 
days  in  the  kitchen  and  the  stable,  where  he 
beard  no  crime  censured  but  covetousness  and 
distrust  of  poor  honest  scr\'ants,  and  where  all 
the  praise  was  bestowed  on  good  house-keeping, 
and  a  i'rce  heart  At  the  death  of  his  father, 
Jack  set  himself  to  retrieve  the  honour  k4  Lis 
(amily :  he  abandoned  his  cellar  to  the  butler, 
oidered  his  groom  to  piovide  hay  and  corn  at 
discretion,  took  his  housekeeper's  word  for  the 
expenses  of  the  kitchen,  allowed  all  his  servants 
to  do  their  work  by  deputies,  permitted  his  do- 
mestics to  keep  his  house  open  to  their  relations 
and  acquaintance,  and  in  ten  years  was  convey- 
ed hither^  without  having  purchased  by  the  loss 
of  his  patrimony  cither  honour  or  pleasure,  or 
obtained  any  other  gratification  than  that  of  hav- 
ing corrupted  the  neighbouring  villagers  by  luxu- 
ry and  idleness. 

Dick  Serge  was  a  draper  in  Comhill,  and 
passed  eiglU  years  in  prosperous  diligence,  w  ith- 
out  any  care  but  to  keep  his  books,  or  any  ambi- 
tion but  to  be  in  time  an  aldennan :  but  tiien,  by 
some  unaccountable  revolution  in  his  under- 
standing, he  became  enamoured  of  wit  and  hu- 
mour, despised  the  conversation  of  pedlars  and 
■tock-jobbers,  and  rambled  every  night  to  the  re- 
gions of  gimsty,  in  quest  of  company  suited  to 
roB  uste.  The  wits  at  first  flocked  about  him 
for  sport,  and  afterwards  for  interest ;  some 
found  their  way  into  his  books,  and  some  into 
his  pockets ;  the  man  of  adventure  was  equip- 
ped from  his  ahop  for  the  pursuit  of  a  fortune ; 
•ad  he  had  ■emenmeii  the  honour  to  have  his  se- 


curity accepted  when  his  friends  were  in  dis- 
tress. Llated  with  these  associations,  he  soon 
learned  to  neglect  his  shop  ;  and  having  drawn 
his  money  out  of  the  funds,  to  avoid  tlie  neces- 
sity of  teasing  men  of  honour  for  trilling  debts, 
hehas  been  lorccd  at  last  to  retire  hither,  till  his 
friends  can  procure  him  a  post  at  court. 

Another  that  joins  in  the  same  mess  is  Bob 
Cornice,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  fitting  up 
a  house.  About  ten  years  ago.  Bob  purdiased 
the  country  habiution  of  a  bankrupt:  the  mere 
shell  of  a  build  nig  Bob  holds  no  great  matter ; 
the  inside  is  the  test  of  elegance.  Of  this  house 
he  was  no  sooner  master,  than  he  summoned 
twenty  workmen  to  his  assistance,  tore  up  the 
lioors  and  laid  them  anew,  stripped  off  the  wain- 
scot, drew  the  windows  from  their  frames,  alter- 
ed the  disposition  of  doors  and  fire-places,  and 
cast  the  wiiolc  fabric  into  a  new  form :  his  next 
care  was  to  have  his  ceilings  painted,  his  pan-' 
nels  gilt,  and  his  chimney-pieces  carved  :  every 
thing  was  executed  by  the  ablest  hands :  Bob's 
business  was  to  follow  the  workmen  with  a  mi- 
croscope, and  call  upon  them  to  retouch  their 
perl'ormances,  and  heighten  excellence  to  perteo- 
tion.  The  reputation  of  his  house  now  brings 
round  him  a  daily  confluence  of  visitants,  and 
every  one  tells  him  of  some  elegance  which  he 
has  hitherto  ovei  looked,  some  convenience  not 
yet  i)rocured,  or  some  new  mode  in  ornament  or 
lumiiure.  Bob,  who  had  no  wish  but  to  be  ad- 
mired, nor  any  guide  but  the  fashion,  thought 
every  thing  beanutul  in  proportion  as  it  was  new, 
and  considered  his  work  as  untinishcd  while  any 
observer  could  suggest  an  addition ;  some  altera- 
tion was  iheiefore  every  day  made,  without  any 
othrr  motive  than  the  charms  of  novelty.  A  tra* 
veller  at  last  suggested  to  him  the  convenience 
of  a  grotto;  Bob  iinrni.'diately  ordered  the  mount 
of  his  garden  to  be  excavated :  and  having  laid 
out  a  large  sum  in  shells  and  minerals,  was  busy 
in  regulating  the  disposition  of  the  colours  and 
lustri>,  when  two  gentlemen,  who  had  asked 
permission  to  see  his  gardens,  presented  him  a 
writ,  and  led  him  ofl'  to  less  elegant  apartments. 

1  know  not,  Sir,  whether  among  this  fraternity 
oftorrow,  yon  will  think  any  much  to  be  pitied; 
nor  indeed  do  many  of  them  appear  to  solicit 
coniiassion,  for  they  generally  applaud  their  own 
conduct,  and  despise  those  whom  want  of  taste 
or  spirit  suflTers  to  grow  rich.  It  were  happy  if 
the  prisons  of  the  kingdom  were  filled  only  w'ith 
cliaiaclershke  thes<^>,inen  whom  prosperity  could 
not  make  useful,  and  whom  ruhi  cannot  make 
wise:  but  there  are  among  us  many  who  raise 
diflfOrent  sensations,  many  that  owe  their  present 
misery  to  the  seductions  of  treachery,  the  strokes 
of  casualty,  or  the  tenderness  of  pity ;  many 
whose  sutlerings  disgrace  society,  and  whose 
virtues  would  adorn  it :  of  these,  when  familiar- 
ity f>hall  have  enabled  me  to  recount  their  stories 
without  horror,  you  may  expect  another  nana 
tive  from,  Sir,  your  most  hmuble  servant, 

MlSARGTRUS. 


No.  58.]        Saturday,  Mat  25,  1753. 

Damnant  quod  nom  intellifuut,  Cic. 

They  couderan  what  they  do  not  anderttaad. 

Euripides  having  presented  Socrates  with  the 
writings  of  HcrMhtus,  a  philosopher  famed  for 
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involution  and  obBcurity,  inquired  afterwards  bis 
opinion  of  tlu.ir  mi:ril.  **  V\  hat  1  undrrsland,'* 
8uid  Socrates,  *  1  liiid  to  be  excellent ;  and,  Ihere- 
loro,  bclii^e  tiiat  In  be  of  equal  value  winch  I 
cannot  understand." 

The  retlection  of  every  man  M-ho  reads  this 
pai«sage  will  suggest  to  him  the  difTcrence  be- 
\ween  tlie  piacticc  of  Socrates,  and  that  of  mo- 
dern critics ;  Socrates,  who  had, by  long  observa- 
tion upon  himself  and  others,  discovered  the 
weakness  of  the  strongest,  and  the  dimness  of 
the  most  enlightened  intellect,  was  afraid  to  de- 
cide hastily  in  his  own  favour,  or  to  conclude  that 
an  author  had  written  without  meaning,  because 
he  could  not  imine<iiately  catch  his  ideas;  he 
knew  that  the  faults  of  books  are  often  n,iore 
justly  imputable  to  the  reader,  who  sometimes 
wants  attention,  and  sometimes  penetration  ; 
whose  understanding  is  often  obstructed  by  pre- 
judice, and  often  dissipated  by  remissness :  who 
comes  sometimes  to  a  new  study,  untiirnished 
with  knowledge  previously  necessary;  and  finds 
dilHeulties  insup.rable,  for  want  of  ardour  sulh- 
cient  to  encounter  them. 

Obscurity  and  clearness  are  relative  terms  :  to 
some  readers  scarce  any  book  is  casv,  to  others 
not  many  are  ditiicult:  and  surely  tliey,  whom 
neither  any  exuberant  praise  bestowed  by  others, 
nor  any  eminent  conquests  over  stubbrjm  pro- 
blems, have  entitled  to  exalt  themselves  above 
the  coHjmon  orders  of  mankind,  might  conde- 
scend to  imitnte  the  candour  of  Socrates  ;  and 
where  they  lind  incontestable  proofs  of  superior 
genius,  be  content  to  think  that  there  is  justness 
in  tile  connexion  which  they  cannot  trace,  and 
cogency  in  the  reasoning  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

This  diffidence  is  never  more  reasonable  than 
m  the  perusal  of  the  authors  of  antiquity ;  of 
those  whose  woiks  have  been  the  delight  of  ages, 
and  transmitted  as  the  great  inheritance  of  man- 
kind from  one  generation  to  another:  surely,  no 
man  can,  without  the  utmost  arrogance,  imagine 
that  he  brings  any  superiority  of  understanding 
to  the  perusal  of  these  books  which  have  been 
preserved  in  the  devastation  of  cities,  and  snatch- 
ed up  from  the  wreck  of  nations  ;  which  those 
who  fled  before  barbarians  have  been  careful  to 
carry  offin  the  hurry  of  migration,  and  of  which 
barbarians  have  repented  the  destruction.  If  in 
books  thus  made  venerable  by  the  uniform  attes- 
tation of  successive  ages,  any  passages  shall  ap- 
pear unworthy  of  that  praise  which  they  have 
formerly  received,  let  us  not  immediately  deter- 
mine, that  they  owed  their  reputation  to  dulness 
or  bigotrj' ;  but  suspect  at  least  that  our  ances- 
tors had  some  reasons  for  their  opinions,  and 
that  our  ignorance  of  those  reasons  makes  us 
differ  from  them. 

It  ot\en  happens  that  an  author's  reputation 
is  endangered  m  succeeding  times,  by  that  which 
raised  the  loudest  applause  among  his  contem- 
poraries :  nothing  is  read  with  pcater  pleasure 
than  allusions  to  recent  facts,  reigning  opinions, 
or  present  controversies ;  but  when  facts  are  for- 
gotten, and  controversies  extinguished,  these  fa- 
■vourito  touches  lose  all  their  graces ;  and  the  au- 
thor in  his  descent  to  posterity  must  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  chance,  witnout  any  power  of  ascer- 
taining the  memory  of  those  things,  to  which  he 
owed  his  luckiest  thoughts  and  his  kindest  re- 
**'»rion« 


On  such  occasions,  every  reader  should  re- 
member the  diffidence  of  Socrates,  and  repair  by 
his  candour  the  injuiies  of  time :  he  should  im- 
pute the  seeming  defects  of  his  author  to  some 
chasm  of  intelligence,  and  suppose  that  the  sense 
which  is  now  weak  was  once  forcible,  and  ih^ 
expression  which  is  now  dubious  formerly  de- 
terminate. 

How  much  the  mutilation  of  ancient  history 
has  taken  away  from  the  beauty  of  poetical  per- 
Ibrmances,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  light 
which  a  lucky  commentator  sometimes  effuses, 
by  tne  recovery  of  an  incident  that  had  been 
long  forgotten  :  thus,  in  the  third  book  of  Ho- 
race, Juno's  denunciations  against  those  that 
should  presume  to  raise  again  the  walls  of  Troy, 
could  for  many  ages  plrase  only  by  splendid 
images  and  swellinglanguage,  of  which  no  man 
discovered  the  use  or  propriety,  till  LeFevie,  by 
showing  on  what  occasion  the  Ode  was  written^ 
change  d  wonder  to  rational  delight  Many  pas- 
sages yet  undoubtedly  remain  m  the  same  au- 
thor, which  an  exacter  knowledge  of  the  inci- 
dents of  his  time  would  clear  from  objections. 
Among  these  I  have  always  numbered  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

Jurum  per  medioa  ire  MfelZtfM, 
£t  ptrrun^ere  amai  aaxot  potemtimt 
Ictu  fulmimro.     Conridit  Anguria 
Argioi  domua  ah  luertim 
Dtmerra  firidio.    Difidit  urbium 
Porta*  vir  MacedOy  et  tubntit  «M«tot 
Jlfgrt  inuneribit$.    Munera  DBVium 
Sievus  llIaqucaDt  ducea. 


8tron|rer  than  t1iunder*a  winf ed  force, 
All-powirfiil  pold  can  apreail  its  coiirae, 
Throtigh  watchful  guurdi  ita  pawafe  n 
And  luvoi  iliroiigli  solid  walla  to  break 
From  gold  the  overwhelming  woea 
That  cni^h'd  the  Grecian  ougur  roae 
Philip  with  gold  through  citio.t  broke. 
And  ri\al  monnrcha  felt  his  yoke 


Captain* uf  thip$  iogoldart  glavetf 
ThoughJUree  a*  their  »tm  wind*  and 


wave*. 
raiMcia 


The  close  of  this  passage,  by  which  every  rea- 
der is  now  disappointed  and  offended,  was  pro- 
bably the  delight  of  the  Roman  Court :  it  cannot 
be  irnagined,  that  Horace,  after  having  given  to 
golJ  the  force  of  thunder,  and  told  of  its  power  to 
storm  cities  and  to  conquer  kings,  would  have 
concluded  his  account  of  ita  efficacy  with  its  in- 
fluence over  naval  commanders,  had  he  not  al- 
luded to  some  fact  then  current  in  the  mouths  o** 
men,  and  therefore  more  interesting  for  a  time 
than  the  conquests  of  Pliilip.  Of  tlie  like  kind 
may  be  reckoned  another  stanza  in  the  same 
book : 

— Ju**a  coram  non  atiie  cam*eia 

Svrgit  marito,  ten  vocat  institor 
Sett  navis  Hispanw  magiiter 

Dcdecorum  pretioeu*  emptor 

The  consciouii  husl>and  bidaher  riae, 
When  *ome  rich  factor  eamrt*  her  ckarwiBt 

Who  chIU  the  wanton  to  hi«  arina, 

And,  prixligal  of  wealth  and  fume,  

Frofuaely  buys  the  coitly  ahame.  rBJUfCUi  1 

He  has  little  knowledge  of  Horace  who  hnsfbiet 
that  theyacfor,  or  the  Spani$h  merchmt,  are  i 
tioned  by  chance :  there  was  undoubtedly  i 
popular  story  of  an  intrigue,  which  those  i 
,  recaUed  to  the  BMinoiy  of  bis  reader. 
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The  flamr  of  his  jEfonius  in  othrr  partp,  ilio-.-jjh 
somewhat  diinni^'d  \v  time,  i>  no:  roially  tclij;srd; 
his  address  and  jud^ni  nt  y<rl  ap|?ear,  tinini;li 
much  of  the  spirit  and  viL'ourof  his  Hcntiment  id 
loirt  :  this  has  happened  to  the  twentieth  Ode 
of  the  first  book  ; 

yUe  potabU  wtodicit  Sobinrnm 
CantkariSt  Grmca  qu»d  et(o  ip»e  tettm 
Condilvm  Ifvi ;  datus  tii  iktatro 

Cum  tibi  plausn$y 
Chart  MmctnaM  fijues.     VtfaUrti 
FInminit  riptr,  $tmml  et  jocon 
Rtddertt  laudtB  tibi  Fatuani 

Alontis  imago. 

A  poet'ii  b^verairf  humbly  rh«>»p. 

(SlKMild  |rre;it  Mircenaji  be  my  putt) 
Th«  vintiipe  of  the  *-abiiic  grape. 

Bui  yet  in  «ubrr  c«j|>k  »ball  rrown  the  fcut : 
*Twafl  rack'd  into  ■(jrecian  c.i>k, 

ItM  routher  juicr  to  melt  away  : 
I  Mtal'd  it  too— a  pb'a>inf  tai>k  I 

With  annual  jt^y  to  mark  the  glorious  day, 
When  in  anolauhiv-e  pho<it>  ihy  name 

Spread  from  thn  theatre  around, 
Floatinr  oo  tiiy  own  Tiber'*  stream. 

And  Echo,  playful  uymph,  retura'd  the  lound. 

raAMCii. 

We  here  easily  remark  the  intertcxtiire  of  a 
happy  compliment  with  an  humble  invitation  ; 
but  certainly  are  less  delighted  than  those,  io 
whom  the  mention  of  the  applause  besloMcd 
upon  Maecenas  gave  occasion  to  recount  tlie 
actions  or  words  that  produced  it. 

Two  lines  which  have  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  modern  critics,  may,  I  think,  be  reconciled  to 
the  judgment,  bv  an  easy  supposition :  Horace 
thus  addresses  Agrippa : 

Seriheria  Vario  fortit,  et  kostinm 
Ktetor^  Maeooii  carminis  olito. 

Variui  a  twmn  of  Homer'a  aria^, 
Shall  brave  Af  rippa'a  couqueirts  liof. 

That  Varius  should  be  called  "  A  bird  of  Ho- 
meric song,"  appears  so  harsh  to  modem  ears, 
that  an  emendation  of  the  tpxt  lias  been  proposed; 
but  surely  the  learning  of  the  ancients  haa  boe  i 
Ion*  ago  obliterated,  had  cver\'  man  thought  him- 
self at  libeity  to  corrupt  the  lines  which  he  did 
not  understand.  If  we  imagine  that  Varius  had 
been  bv  any  of  his  cotemporaries  celebrated 
qnder  the  appellation  of  .Viwarum  .4/m,  the  swan 
of  the  Muses,  the  language  of  Horace  becomes 
graceful  and  familiar ;  and  that  such  a  compli- 
ment was  at  least  possible,  we  know  from  the 
transformation  feigned  by  Horace  of  himself. 

The  most  elegant  compliment  that  was  paid 
to  Addison,  is  of  this  obscure  and  perishable 
kind: 

When  pantinf  Virtue  her  lait  eflbrta  made. 
You  brouphc  your  Clio  to  the  virf  in*i  aid. 

These  lines  must  please  as  long  as  they  are  un- 
derstood ;  but  can  be  underst^Kl  only  by  those 
that  have  observed  Addison^s  signatures  in  the 
Spectator. 

The  nicety  of  these  minute  allusions  I  shall 
exemplify  by  another  instance,  which  I  take  this 
«ocwHon  to  mention,  because,  as  I  am  told, 
4he  commentators  have  omitted  it  Tibullus 
■tililreMes  Cynthia  in  this  manner : 


Tt 


'Kis: 


Before  my  eloainf  eyes  dear  Cyirthn  aUnd, 
Held  weakly  by  my  faintiuf  trembling  haad 

To  these  lines  Ovid  thus  refers  in  hia  elegy  on 
the  death  of  Tibullus  : 

Cfntkia  decedent,  feliciat,  inquit,  atmmU 
^■ai  tibi ;  nzuti  dum  tuna  igni»  etam. 

Cmi  Tieme$i$,  qntd,  att,  tibi  tnnt  mea  dammm  dalari 
Me  teMrtt  BMrinu  dr/eiemte  hmbii. 

RIett  wa«  my  reifn,  retiriiif  C>nthia  cried  ^ 
Nor  till  be  left  my  breast,  I'lbuliua  died. 
Forbear,  taid  >iemf»iii,  my  Iom  to  mo^iu 
The  fainting  trembling  hand  waa  mine  alone. 

The  beauty  of  this  passage,  which  consists  in 
the  appropriation  made  by  Nemesis  of  the  line 
originally  directed  to  Cynthia,  had  been  wholly 
imperceptible  to  succeeding  ages,  had  chance, 
which  has  destroyed  so  many  greater  volumes, 
deprived  us  Ukewise  of  the  poems  of  Tibullus. 


No  62.]      Saturday,  June.  9,  1753 

Ofortuna  virx$  invidajortibut^ 
(imam  non  4tqiiM  bonis  prtcmim  dividit. 


Capricions  Fortune  ever  joy», 
Witli  partial  band  to  deal  the  price. 
To  crubb  the  brave,  and  cheat  tiie  wiai 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER 


Sir, 


Heet,  June  6. 


To  the  account  of  such  of  my  companions  aa 
are  imprisoned  without  being  miserable,  or  are 
miserable  without  any  claim  to  compassion ;  I 
promised  to  add  the  histories  of  those,  whose 
virtue  has  made  them  unhappy,  or  whose  mis* 
fortunes  are  at  least  without  a  crime.  That  this 
catalogue  should  be  very  numerous,  neither  yoa 
nor  your  readers  ought  to  expect:  **  ruri  qvippe 
boni ;"  "  the  good  men  are  few."  Virtue  is  un- 
common in  all  the  classes  of  humanity ;  and  I 
suppose  it  will  scarcely  bo  imagined  more  fre 
quent  in  a  prison  than  m  other  j>laces. 

Yet  in  these  gloomy  regions  is  to  be  found  the 
tenderness,  the  generosity,  the  philanthropy  of 
Serenus,  who  might  have  lived  in  competence 
and  ease,  if  he  could  have  looked  without  emo- 
tion on  the  miseries  of  another.  Serenus  was 
one  of  those  exalted  minds,  whom  knowledve 
and  sagacity  could  not  make  suspicious  ;  who 
poured  out  his  soul  in  boundless  intimacy,  and 
thought  community  of  possessions  the  law  of 
friendship.  The  fnend  of  Serenus  was  arrested 
for  debt,  and  aOer  many  endf  avours  to  soflen  his 
creditor,  sent  his  wife  to  solicit  (hat  assistmnet 
which  never  was  refused.  The  tears  and  impor- 
tunity of  female  distress  were  more  than  waf 
necessary  to  move  the  heart  of  SerenuA  ;  he 
hasted  immediately  away,  and  conferring  a  lon^ 
thne  with  his  friend,  found  him  confident  that  if 
the  present  pressure  was  taken  off,  he  should 
soon  be  able  to  re-establish  his  affairs.  Serenus, 
accustomed  to  believe,  and  afraid  to  aggravate 
distress,  did  not  attempt  to  detect  the  fallacies  of 
hope,  nor  reflect  that  every  man  overwhelmed 
with  calamity,  believes,  that  if  that  was  removed 
he  shall  immediately  be  happy;  he,  therefore, 
with  little  hesitation  offered  himself  as  surety. 

In  the  fint  impturea  of  eiei|M  all  waa  joy,  gra- 
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titude,  and  conHdenoe;  the  I'riend  of  Sereniis 
dibplayed  his  prospects,  and  counted  over  the 
smns  of  which  he  should  infaUibly  be  master 
bffure  the  day  of  payment  Seronus  in  a  short 
time  bepin  to  find  his  danger^  but  could  not  pre- 
vail with  himself  to  repent  of  beneficence:  and 
therefore  suffered  himself  still  to  be  amused  with 
projects  which  he  durst  not  consider,  for  fear  of 
hndine  them  impracticable.  The  debtor,  afler 
he  had  tried  every  method  of  raising  money 
which  art  or  indigence  could  prompt,  wanted 
either  fidelity  or  resolution  to  surrender  himself 
to  prison,  and  left  Scrcnus  to  take  his  place. 

Screnus  has  oflen  proposed  to  the  creditor,  to 
pay  him  whatever  ho  shall  appear  to  have  lost  by 
the  flight  of  his  friend  ;  but  however  reasonable 
Uiis  proposal  may  be  thought,  avarice  and  bru- 
tality have  been  hitherto  inexorable,  and  Scre- 
nus still  continues  to  languish  in  prison. 

In  tliis  place,  however,  where  want  makes 
almost  every  man  selfish,  of  desperation  gloomy, 
it  is  the  good  fortune  of  Serenus  not  to  live  with- 
out a  friend  ;  he  passes  most  of  his  hours  in  the 
conversation  of  Candidus,  a  man  whom  the 
same  virtuous  ductility  has,  witlisomc  diifcrence 
of  circumstances,  made  equally  imhappy.  Candi- 
dus, when  he  was  voung,  helpless,  and  ignorant, 
found  a  patron  that  educated,  protected,  and 
supported  him :  his  patron  being  more  vigilant 
for  others  than  himself,  left  at  his  death  an  only 
son,  destitute  and  friendless.  Candidus  was 
eager  to  repay  the  benefits  he  had  received ;  and 
having  mamtained  the  youtli  for  a  few  years  at 
his  own  house,  aAcrwards  placed  him  witli  a 
merchant  of  eminence,  and  gave  bonds  to  a 
great  value  as  a  security  for  his  conduct. 

The  young  man,  removed  too  early  from  the 
only  eye  of  which  he  dreaded  the  observation, 
and.  deprived  of  the  only  instruction  which  he 
heard  with  reverence,  soon  learned  to  consider 
virtue  as  restraint,  and  restraint  as  oppression ; 
and  to  look  with  a  longing  eye  at  every  expense 
to  which  he  oould  not  reach,  and  every  pleasure 
which  he  could  not  partake :  by  degrees  he  de- 
viated from  his  first  regularity,  and  unhappily 
mingling  among  youns  men  busy  in  dissipating 
the  gains  of  their  father's  industry,  he  forgot 
the  precepts  of  Candidus,  spent  the  evening  in 
parties  or  pleasure,  and  the  morning  in  expedi- 
ents to  support  his  riots.  He  was,  however, 
dexterous  ond  active  in  business ;  and  his  mas- 
ter, being  secured  against  any  consequences  of 
dishonesty,  was  very  httle  solicitous  to  inspect 
his  manners,  or  to  inquu*e  how  he  passed  those 
hours,  which  were  not  immediately  devoted  to 
the  business  of  his  profession :  when  he  was  in- 
Ibrmed  of  the  young  man's  extravagance  or  d^ 
bauchery,  "let  his  U)nd8man  look  to  that,"  said 
ke,  "  I  have  taken  care  of  myself." 

Thus  the  unhappy  spendtbirifl  proceeded  from 
folly  to  folly,  and  from  vice  to  vice,  with  the  con- 
nivance if  not  the  encouragement  of  his  master : 
till  in  the  heat  of  a  nocturnal  revel  he  committed 
such  violences  in  the  street  as  drew  upon  him  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Guilty  and  unexperienced, 
he  knew  not  what  course  to  take ;  to  confess  his 
crime  to  Candidus,  and  solicit  his  interposition, 
was  little  less  dreadful  than  to  stand  before  the 
frown  of  a  court  of  justice.  Having,  therefore, 
passed  the  day  with  anguish  in  his  heart,  and 
distraction  in  his  looks,  he  seized  at  night  a  very 


setting  out  he  knew  not  whither,  was  heard  of  no 
more. 

The  consequence  of  his  flight  was  the  ruin  of 
Candidus :  ruin  surely  undeserved  and  irre> 
proachablc,  and  such  as  tiie  laws  of  a  just 
government  ought  cither  to  prevent  or  repair ; 
nothing  is  more  inequiuble  than  that  one  man 
should  sufifer  for  the  crimes  of  another,  for  crimes 
which  he  neither  prompted  nor  permitted,  whick 
he  could  neither  foresee  nor  prevent.  When  we 
consider  the  weakness  of  human  resolutions  and 
the  inconsisu-ncy  of  human  conduct,  it  must  ap- 
pear absurd  that  one  man  shall  engage  lor  ano- 
ther, that  he  will  not  change  his  opinions  or  alter 
his  conduct 

It  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  consideration,  whe- 
ther, since  no  wager  is  binding  without  a  pos- 
sibility of  loi>s  on  each  side,  it  is  not  equally 
reasonable,  tlmtno  contract  should  be  valid  with* 
out  reciprocal  stipulations ;  but  in  this  case,  and 
others  of  the  same  kind,  what  is  stipulated  on 
his  side  to  whom  the  bond  is  eiven  7  he  takes 
advantage  of  the  security,  neglects  his  afiairs, 
omits  his  duty,  suffers  timorous  wickedness  to 
crow  daring  by  degrees,  permits  appetite  to  call 
for  new  jgratifications,  and,  perhaps,  secretly 
longs  for  the  time  in  which  he  shall  nave  power 
to  seize  tlie  forfeiture  ;  and  if  virtue  or  gratitude 
should  prove  too  strong  for  temptation,  and  a 
young  man  persist  in  honesty,  however  instiffat-' 
ed  by  his  passions,  what  can  secure  him  at  last 
against  a  false  accusation  7  I  for  my  part  always 
shall  suspect,  that  he  who  can  by  such  methodt 
secure  his  property,  will  go  one  step  farther  to 
increase  it;  nor  can  I  think  that  man  safely 
trusted  with  the  means  of  mischief^  who  by  his 
desire  to  have  them  in  his  hands,  gives  an  evi<i 
dent  proof  how  much  less  he  values  his  nei^ . 
hour's  happiness  than  his  own. 

Another  of  our  companions  is  Lentulus,  a  man 
w'hosc  dignity  of  birth  was  veiy  ill  supported  by 
his  fortune.  As  some  of  the  first  offices  in  the 
kingdom  were  filled  by  his  relations,  he  was 
early  invited  to  court,  and  encouraged  b^  caresses 
and  promises  to  attendance  and  soliatation :  m 
constant  appearance  in  splendid  company,  ne^ 
cesaanly  required  magnificence  of  dress ;  and  a 
frequent  participation  of  fashionable  amusement* 
forced  lum  into  expense:  but  these  measure* 
were  rcouisite  to  his  success :  since  every  boc^ 
knows,  tnat  to  be  lost  to  sight  is  to  be  lost  to 
remembrance,  and  that  he  who  desires  to  fill  a 
vacancy,  must  be  always  at  hand,  lest  some 
man  of'^  greater  vigilance  should  step  in  before 
him. 

By  this  course  of  life  his  little  fortune  was 
everyday  made  less:  but  he  received  so  many 
distinctions  in  public,  and  was  known  to  resort 
so  familiarly  to  the  houses  of  the  great,  that 
every  man  looked  on  his  preferment  as  certain* 
and  believed  that  its  value  woidd  compensate  for 
its  slowness :  he,  therefore,  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  credit  for  all  that  his  rank  or  his 
vanity  made  necessary :  imd,  as  ready  payment 
was  not  expected,  tlie  bills  were  proportionably 
enlarged,  and  the  value  of  the  hazanl  or  delay 
were  adjusted  solely  by  the  equity  of  the  credit- 
or. At  length  death  deprived  Lentulus  of  one 
of  his  patrons,  and  a  revolution  in  the  ministry 
of  another ;  so  that  all  his  prospects  vanished  at 
once,  and  those  that  had  before  encouraged  his 
ezpensesy  began  to  perceive  that  their  moaej 
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wmi  in  danger ;  then  was  oow  no  otlier  conten- . 
I^n  but  wtK>  Mhould  tiret  seize  upon  his  person,  | 
and  by  forcing  immediate  payment,  deliver  him  up  i 
naked  to  the  Tengeance  ot  the  resL  ki  pursu- 
ance  of  this  scheme,  one  of  them  invited  him  to 
a  tavern,  and  procured  him  to  be  arrested  at  the 
door;  bat  Lentulus,  instead  of  endeavouriog 
secretly  to  pacify  him  by  payment,  gave  notice 
to  the  rest,  and  ofiered  to  divide  amongst  them 
the  remnant  of  his  fortune:  they  feasted  six 
iKHira  at  his  expense,  to  dehberate  on  his  proposal: 
■lyi  at  last  determined  that  as  he  coold  not  offer 
more  than  five  shillings  in  the  pound,  it  would  be 
more  prudent  to  keep  him  in  prison,  till  be  could 
procure  from  his  relations  ihe  payment  of  his 
debts. 

Lentulus  is  not  the  only  man  confined  within 
these  waHs,  on  the  same  account ;  the  like  pro- 
cedure, upon  the  like  motives,  is  common  among 
men  whom  yet  the  law  allows  to  partake  the  use 
of  fire  and  water  with  the  compassionate  and  the 
just;  who  frequent  the  aasemUies  of  commerce 
m  open  day,  and  talk  with  detestation  and  con- 
tempt of  highwaymen  or  housebreakers :  but, 
sorely,  that  man  must  be  confessedly  robbed, 
who  is  compelled,  by  whatever  means,  to  pay 
the  debts  which  he  does  not  owe :  nur  can  I  look 
with  eoual  hatred  upon  him,  who,  at  the  hazard 
of  his  ufe,  holds  out  bis  pistol  and  demands  my 
purse,  as  on  him  who  plunders  under  shelter  of 
the  law,  and  by  detaining  my  son  or  my  friend 
in  prison,  extorts  from  me  the  price  of  their 
libertv.  i^o  man  can  be  more  an  enemy  to  8i>ci- 
ety  t^n  he,  by  whose  machinations  our  virtues 
are  tamed  to  our  disadvantage ;  he  is  less  de- 
structive to  mankind  that  plunders  cowardice, 
than  he  that  pre}'s  npon  compassion, 

I  believe,  Mr.  Adventurer,  you  will  readily 
confess,  that  thoush  not  one  of  these,  if  tried  be- 
fbro  a  commerciu  judicature,  can  be  wholly 
acquitted  from  imprudence  or  temerity ;  yet 
that,  in  the  eye  of  aU  who  can  consider  virtue  as 
(fistinct  from  weahh,  the  fault  of  two  of  them,  at 
least,  is  outweiffhed  by  the  merit ;  and  that  of  the 
third  is  so  much  extenuated  by  the  circumsunces 
of  his  life,  as  not  to  deserve  a  perpetual  prison  : 
yet  must  these,  with  multitudes  eoually  blame- 
less, languish  in  confinement,  till  malevolence 
lAmll  relent,  or  the  law  be  changed.  1  am.  Sir, 
your  humble  servant 

MiSAacTaus. 
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Thej  poluk  life  bj  owful  arts. 

That  familiarity  produces  neglect,  has  been  long 
observed.  The  effect  of  all  external  objects^ 
liowever  great  or  splendid,  ceases  with  their  no- 
Telty  ;  the  courtier  stands  without  emotion  in  the 
royal  presence;  the  rustic  tramples  under  his 
fix>t  the  beauties  of  the  spring  with  little  atteii- 
tioo  to  their  colours  or  their  fragrance ;  and  the 
inhabitant  of  the  coast  darts  his  eye  upon  the 
immense  diffiurion  of  watera,  without  awe,  won- 
der, or  terror. 

Those  who  have  passed  much  of  their  lives 
in  this  great  city,  look  upon  its  opulence  and  its 
mnltitadef^  iu  extent  and  Tariety,  with  eold  ki- 


difTerence;  but  an  inhabitant  of  the  remoter 
parls  of  the  kingdom  is  immediately  distinguish' 
ed  by  a  kind  ot  dk!£>:pated  cunusiiy,  a  buoy  en* 
deavuur  to  divide  hid  atleHiijn  amongst  a  ihou* 
sand  objects,  and  a  wild  confusion  of  astonish* 
ment  and  alarm. 

The  attention  of  a  new  comer  is  generally 
first  struck  by  the  multiplicity  of  cries  that  uua 
him  in  the  streets,  and  itie  variety  of  mcrchan-' 
dise  and  manul'actiures  which  the  shopkeepers 
expose  on  every  hand ;  and  he  is  apt,  by  unwary 
bursts  of  adnumtion,  to  exate  tne  merriment 
and  contempt  of  those  who  mistake  the  use  of 
their  eyes  tor  effects  of  their  understanding, 
and  confound  accidental  knowledge  with  just 
reasoning. 

But,  surely,  these  are  subjects  on  which  any 
man  may  witiiout  reproach  employ  bis  medita 
tions :  the  inaumerable  occupations,  tmong 
whicfa  the  thousands  that  swarm  in  the  streets 
of  London  are  distributed,  may  furnish  employ* 
ment  to  minds  of  ever}*  cast,  and  capacities  o. 
every  degree.  He  that  contemplates  the  extent 
of  this  wonderful  riiy,  finds  it  difficult  to  con* 
ceive,  by  what  method  plenty  is  maintained  in 
oar  markets,  and  how  the  inhabitanis  are  regu- 
laHy  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but 
when  he  examines  the  shops  and  warehouses, 
sees  the  hnmense  stares  ot  every  kind  of  mer 
chandise  piled  up  for  sale,  and  runs  over  all  the 
manufactures  of  art  and  products  of  nature, 
which  are  every  where  attracting  his  ere  and 
soliciting  his  purse,  he  will  be  inclined  to  con* 
chide,  thai  such  quantities  cannot  easily  be  ex- 
hausted, and  that  part  of  mankind  mast  soon 
stand  stiH  for  want  of  employment,  till  the  wares 
already  provided  shall  be  worn  out  and  destroyed. 

As  Socrates  was  passing  through  the  fair  at 
Athens,  and  casting  bis  eyes  over  tbe  shops  and 
customers  "  how  many  tilings  are  here,**  says 
he,  *'  that  I  do  not  want  !**  The  same  senti- 
ment is  every  moment  rising  in  the  mind  of  bim 
that  walks  the  streets  of  London,  however  infe- 
rior in  philosophy  to  Socrates  ;  lie  beholds  a 
thousand  shops  crowded  with  goods,  of  which 
he  can  scarcely  tell  the  use,  and  which,  therefore, 
he  is  apt  to  consider  as  of  no  value :  and,  indeed, 
many  of  the  arts  by  which  families  are  support- 
ed, and  wealth  is  heaped  together,  are  of  that 
minute  and  superfluous  kind,  which  nothing  but 
expenence  could  evince  possible  to  be  prosecuted 
with  advantage,  and  which,  as  the  world  mtglit 
easily  want,  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  en- 
courage. 

Bat  so  it  is,  that  custom,  cariosity,  or  wanton- 
ness, supplies  every  art  with  patrons,  and  finds 
purchasers  for  every  manufacture ;  the  world  is 
so  adjusted,  that  not  only  bread,  but  riches  may 
be  obtained  without  great  abifities  or  arduous 
performances ;  the  most  unskilful  hand  and  un- 
enlightened mind  have  safiicient  inciiemenls 
to  industry ;  for  he  that  is  resolutely  busy  can 
scarcely  be  in  want  There  is,  indeed,  no  em- 
ployment, however  despicable,  from  which  a 
man  may  not  promise  himself  more  than  com- 
petence, when  he  sees  thousands  and  myriads 
raised  to  dignity,  by  no  other  merit  than  that  ot 
contributing  to  supply  their  neighbours  with  the 
means  of  sucking  smoke  through  a  tube  of  day : 
and  others  raising  contribotions  upon  those, 
whose  elegance  diraains  the  grossness  of  smoky 
bxury,  by  grindiaf  tfat  Mnt  ■atenisls  into  ■ 
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fxiwder  that  may  at  once  gratify  and  impair  the 
wnelL     - 

Is'ot  only  by  these  popular  and  modish  trifles, 
but  by  a  thousand  unheeded  and  evanescent 
kinds  of  business,  are  the  multitudes  of  this  city, 
preserved  from  idleness,  and  consequently  from 
>vaut.  In  the  endless  variety  of  tastes  and  cir- 
cumstances tliat  diversify  mankind,  nothing  is  so 
aupcHluous,  but  thai  some  one  desires  it :  or  so 
common,  but  that  some  one  is  compelled  to  buy 
it.  As  nothing  is  useless  but  because  it  is  in 
improper  hands,  what  is  thrown  away  by  one  is 
gathered  up  by  another :  and  Che  reiuse  of  part 
of  mankind  furnishes  a  subordinate  claas  with 
Ihe  materials  necessary  to  their  support. 

^  hen  1 4eok  round  upon  those  who  are  thus 
variously  exerting  tlieir  quaiilications,  1  caniK>t 
but  admire  the  secret  concatenation  of  society 
that  links  together  the  great  and  the  mean,  tlie 
illustrious  and  the  obscure  ;  and  consider  with 
benevolent  satisfaction,  that  no  man,  unless  his 
body  or  mind  be  totally  disabled,  has  need  to 
sulier  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  useless 
or  burdensome  to  the  community:  he  that  will  dili- 
gently labour,  in  whatever  occupation,  will  de- 
serve the  sustenance  which  he  obtains,  and  the 
protection  which  he  enjoys  :  and  may  he  down 
every  night  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  of 
having  contributed  something  to  the  happiness  of 
life. 

Contempt  and  admiration  are  equally  incident 
to  narrow  minds  :  he  whose  comprehension  can 
take  in  ihc  whole  subordination  of  mankind,  and , 
whose  perspicacity  can  pierce  to  the  real  state  of 
things  through  the  thin  veils  of  fortune  or  of 
fashion,  will  discover  meanness  in  the  highest 
stations,  and  dignity  in  the  meanest ;  and  find 
that  no  man  can  become  venerable  but  by  virtue, 
or  contemptible  but  by  wickedness. 

In  the  midst  of  lliia  universal  hurry,  no  man 
aught  to  be  so  little  influenced  by  example,  or 
so  void  of  honest  emulation,  as  to  stand  a  lazy 
spectator  of  incessant  labour ;  or  please  himself 
with  the  mean  happiness  of  a  drone,  while  the 
active  swarms  are  buzzing  about  him  ;  no  inan 
is  without  some  quality,  by  the  due  apphcation 
of  which  he  might  deserve  well  of  the  world ; 
and  whoever  he  be  tliat  has  but  little  in  his 
power,  should  be  in  haste  to  do  that  little,  lest  he 
ee  confounded  with  him  that  can  do  nothing. 

By  this  general  concurrence  of  endeavours, 
arts  of  every  kind  have  been  so  lon^  cultivated, 
that  all  the  wants  of  man  may  be  immediately 
'  ■nplied ;  idleness  can  scarcely  form  a  wish 
WBuh  she  may  not  gratify  by  the  toil  of  others, 
or  curiosity  dream  ot  a  toy,  which  the  shops  are; 
not  ready  to  afford  her. 

Happiness  is  enjoyed  only  in  proportion  as  it 
is  known ;  and  such  is  the  state  or  tolly  of  man, 
that  it  is  known  only  by  experience  cf  its  con- 
trary :  we  who  have  long  lived  amidst  the  conve- 
niences of  a  town  immensely  populous,  have 
scarce  an  idea  of  a  place  where  desire  cannot  be 
gratified  by  money.  In  order  to  have  a  just 
sense  of  this  artificial  plenty,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  passed  some  time  in  a  'distant  colony,  or 
those  parts  of  our  island  which  are  thinly  inha- 
bited :  he  that  has  once  known  how  many  trades 
every  man  in  Mich  situations  is  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise, with  how  much  labour  the  products  of 
nature  must  be  aocommodated  to  human  uie, 
Imw  long  tht  km  or  dtte  of  an  eoniiiion  Qtcii- 


sil  must  be  endured,  or  by  ivbat  awkward  expe- 
dients it  must  be  supplied,  how  far  men  may  wan- 
der with  money  in  their  hands  before  any  can 
sell  them  what  they  wish  to  buy,  will  knov^how 
to  rate  at  its  proper  f«lue  the  plenty  and  ease  of 
a  creat  city. 

^ut  that  the  happiness  o^  man  may  still  re- 
main imperfect,  as  wants  rn  ^is  plate  are  easily 
supplied,  new  wants  Hkewise  are  easily  created ; 
every  mart  in  sur^'eying  the  shops  ot  London, 
sees  numberless  instruments  and  conveniences, 
of  which,  while  he  did  not  know  them,  he,  never 
felt  the  need ;  and  yet,  when  use  has  made  them 
familiar,  wonders  how  hfe  could  be  supported 
without  them.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass,  that  our 
desires  always  increase  with  our  possessions;  the 
knowledge  that  something  remains  yet  unenjoy- 
ed,  impairs  our  enjoyment  of  the  good  before  us. 

1  hey  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  refine- 
ments of  science,  and  multiplications  of  contri- 
vance, soon  lose  tlieir  confidence  in  the  unassist- 
ed powers  of  nature,  forget  the  paucity  of  our  real 
necessities,  and  overlooK  the  easy  methods  by 
which  they  may  be  supplied.  It  were  a  specu- 
lation worthy  of'a  philosophical  mind,  to  examine 
how  much  is  taken  away  from  our  native  abili- 
ties, as  well  as  added  to  them,  by  artificial  ex- 
pedients. We  are  so  accustomed  to  give  and 
receive  assistance,  that  each  of  us  singly  can  do 
little  for  himself;  and  there  is  scarce  any  one 
among  us,  however  contracted  may  be  his  form 
of  life,  who  does  not  enjoy  the  labour  of  a  thou- 
sand artists. 

But  a  survej^  of  the  various  nations  that  inha* 
bit  the  earth  will  inform  us,  that  life  may  be  sup- 
ported with  less  assistance ;  and  that  the  dexte- 
rity, which  practice  enforced  by  necessity  pro- 
duces, is  able  to  effect  much  by  very  scanty 
means.  The  nations  of  Mexico  and  Peru  erect- 
ed cities  and  temples  without  the  use  of  iron;  and 
at  this  day  the  rude  Indian  supplies  himself  with 
all  the  necessaries  of  life :  sent  like  the  rest  of 
mankind  naked  into  the  world,  as  soon  as  his 
parents  have  nursed  him  up  to  strength,  he  is  to 
provide  by  his  own  labour  for  his  own  support 
Ilis  first  care  is  to  find  a  sharp  flint  among  the 
rocks ;  with  tliia  he  undertakes  to  fell  the  trees  of 
the  forest ;  he  shapes  his  bow,  heads  his  anowiL 
builds  his  cottage,  and  hollows  his  canoe,  and 
from  that  time  lives  in  a  state  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity ;  he  is  sheltered  from  the  storms,  he  is  for- 
tified against  beasts  of  prey,  he  is  enabled  to 
pursue  the  flsh  of  the  sea,  and  the  deer  of  the 
mountains ;  and  as  he  does  not  know,  does  not 
envy  the  happiness  of  polished  nations,  where 
gold  can  supply  the  want  of  fortitude  and  skill, 
and  he  whose  laborious  ancestors  have  made  him 
rich,  may  lie  stretched  upon  a  couch,  and  see  all 
the  treasures  of  all  the  elements  poured  dowa 
before  him. 

This  picture  of  a  savage  life,  if  it  shows  how 
much  individuals  may  perform,  shows  likewise 
how  mucli  society  is  to  be  desired.  Though  the 
perseverance  and  address  of  the  Indian  excite 
our  admiration,  they  nevertheless  cannot  procure 
him  the  conveniences  which  are  enjoyed  by  the 
vagrant  beggar  of  a  civilized  country :  he  hunta 
like  a  wild  beast  to  satisfy  his  hunger:  and  when 
he  lies  down  to  rest  after  a  successful  chase,  can- 
not pronounce  himself  secure  against  the  danger 
of  perishins  in  a  few  days ;  he  is,  perhaps,  con* 
tent  with  nit  condition,  because  be  knows  n  .' 
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that  a  better  is  attainable  by  man ;  as  he  that  is 
born  blind  does  not  long  Tor  the  perception  of 
light,  because  he  cannot  conceive  the  advan- 
tages which  light  would  afford  him ;  but  hun- 
ffer,  wounds,  and  weariness  are  real  evils,  though 
ne  believes  them  equally  incident  to  all  his  lol- 
low-creaturcs ;  and  when  a  tempest  compels 
him  to  lie  starving  in  his  hut,  he  cannot  justly 
be  concluded  eaually  happy  with  those  whom 
art  has  exempted  from  the  power  of  chance,  and 
who  make  tnc  foregoing  year  provide  for  the 
following^ 

To  receive  and  to  communicate  assistance, 
constitutes  the  happiness  of  human  life;  man 
may,  indeed,  preser\'c  his  existence  in  solitude, 
but  can  enjoy  it  only  in  society ;  the  greatest  un- 
derstanding of  an  individual  aoomea  to  procure 
food  and  clothing  for  himself,  will  bareU*  supply 
him  with  expedients  to  keep  off  death  from  clay 
to  day ;  but  as  one  of  a  large  community  per- 
forming only  his  share  of  the  common  business, 
he  gains  leisure  for  intellectual  pleasures,  and 
•njoys  the  happiness  of  reason  and  reflection. 


J^o.  69.J       Tuesday,  July  3,  1753. 

,  Fere  libenttr  kominee  id  quod  volunt  eredunt.   C jesak. 

Hon  wilUDfly  believe  wket  they  with  to  t»e  true. 

TuLLY  has  long  ago  obser^'ed,  that  no  man 
however  weakened  by  long  life,  is  so  conscious 
of  his  own  decrepitude,  as  not  to  imagine  that 
he  may  yet  hold  his  station  in  the  world  for  ano- 
ther year.  .... 

Of'^lhe  truth  of  this  remark  every  day  furnishes 
new  confirmation : .  there  is  no  time  of  life,  in 
jRrhich  me;i  ibr*'^he'most  pfirt  seem  less  to  expect 
the  stroma  of^^a'ib,  than  >ybcn  every  other  eye 
fees  it  imj^^ding ;  or  are  more  busy  in  providing 
for  apoth^  y^^^t  than  wheii  it  is  plain  to  all  but 
0iebMelve8^  tdat  at  another  year  tney  cannot  ar- 
rive. Tliou^  every  funeral  that  passes  before 
their  eyin  evinces  the  deceitfulness  of  such  ex- 
pectations, since  every  man  who  is  borne  to  the 
crave  thought  himself  equally  certain  of  living  at 
Ifeastto  the  next  year ;  the  survivor  still  continues 
to  flatter  himself;  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  f^omc 
reason  why  his  life  should  be  protracted,  and  the 
voracity  oi  death  continue  to  be  pacified  with 
some  other  prey. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable  artifices 
practised  in  the  universal  con;*piracy  of  mankind 
Against  themselves ;  ever}'  a^re  and  every  condi- 
tion indulges  some  darling  fallacy ;  every  man 
mmuses  himself  with  projects  which  he  knows  to 
be  improbable,  and  whicn,  therefore,  he  resolves 
tp  pursue  without  daring  to  examine  them. 
Whatever  any  man  ardently  desires,  he  very 
i)padily  believes  that  he  shall*  some  time  attain  : 
he  whose  intemperance  has  ovenvhelmed  him 
with  diseases,  while  he  languishes  in  the^sfm^,* 
expects  ngour  and  recovery  from  the  stm^Qcr 
a'un ;  and  while  he  melts  away  in  the  summer, 
transfers  his  hopes  to  the  frosts  of  winter :  he 
dial  gam  upon  elegance  or  pleasure,  which 
want  of  money  hinders  him  from  imitating  or 
partaking,  comforts  himself  that  the  tin^e  of  dis- 
Ifess  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  and  that  every  day 
Ibrings  him  nearer  to  a  state  of  happiness;  though 
lib  jkaovi  U  has  passed  not  ooljr  withput  aoqoi- 


sition  of  advantage,  but  perhaps  without  endea- 
vours afler  if,  in  the  formation  of  schemes  that 
cannot  be  executed,  and  in  the  contemplation  of 
prospects  which  cannot  be  approached. 

Such  is  the  general  dream  in  which  we  all 
slumber  out  our  time :  every  man  thinks  the  day 
coming,  in  which  he  shall  be  gratified  with  all 
his  wishes,  in  which  he  shall  leave  all  those  com* 
petitors  behind,  who  arc  now  rejoicing  like  him* 
self  in  the  expectation  of  victory ;  the  day  is  aU 
ways  coming  to  the  servile  in  which  tliey  shall 
be  powerful,  to  the  obscure  in  which  they  shall 
he  eminent,  and  to  the  deformed  in  which  they 
shall  be  beautiful. 

If  any  of  my  readers  has  looked  with  so  littla 
attention  on  the  world  about  him,  as  to  imagine 
tliis  representation  exaggerated  beyond  protMbi 
li  y,  let  him  reflect  a  littTc  upon  his  own  life  ;  let 
him  consider  what  were  his  nopes  and  prospects 
ten  years  ago,  and  what  additions  he  then  ex* 
pectcd  to  he  made  by  ten  years  to  his  happinesse 
those  years  are  now  elapsed  ;  have  they  made 
good  the  promise  that  was  extorted  from  them, 
have  they  advanced  his  fortune,  enlarged  his 
knowledge,  or  refx^rmed  his  conduct,  to  the  d^ 
gree  that  was  once  expected  7  [  am  afraid  eveij 
man  that  recollects  his  hopes  must  confess  bis 
disappointment ;  and  own  that  day  has  glided 
unprofitably  af)er  day,  and  that  he  is  still  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  point  of  happiness. 

With  what  consolations  can  those,  who  have 
thus  miscarried  in  their  chief  design,  elude  the 
memory  of  their  ill-success  7  with  what  amos^ 
mcnts  can  they  pacify  their  discontent,  after  the 
loss  of  so  large  a  portion  of  life  7  They  can  give 
themselves  up  again  to  the  same  delusions,  they 
ran  form  new  schemes  of  airy  gratifications,  and 
fix  another  period  of  felicity  ;  they  can  again  re- 
solve to  trust  the  promise  which  they  know  will 
be  broken,  they  can  walk  in  a  circle  with  their 
eyes  shut,  and  persuade  themselves  to  think  that 
tJiey  go  forwara. 

Of  every  great  and  complicated  event,  part  de» 
pends  upon  causes  out  of  our  power,  and  part 
must  be  effected  by  viffour  and  perseverance^ 
With  regard  to  that  which  is  styleid  in  common 
language  the  work  of  chance,  men  will  always 
findreajiions  for  confidence  or  distrust,  according 
to  their  different  tempers  or  inclinations ;  and 
he  that  has  been  long  accustomed  to  please  himp 
self  with  possibilities  of  fortuitous  happiness,  will 
not  easily  or  wiUingly  be  reclaimed  from  Us 
mistake.  But  the  eflffcts  of  human  indusCrj  mmf^ 
skill  arc  more  easily  subjected  to  calculatioKiw 
whatever  can  be  completed  in  a  year,  is  dtfisMI^. 
into  parts,  of  which  each  may  be  performei  li 
the  compass  of  a  day ;  he,  therefore,  that  hai 
passed  the  day  without  attention  to  the  task  as* 
signed  him,  may  be  certain,  that  the  lapse  of  life 
has  brought  him  no  nearer  to  his  object ;  for 
whatever  idleness  may  expect  from  time,  its  pror 
duce  will  be  only  in  proportion  to  the  diligence 
with  which  it  has  been  used.  He  that  floaU  la- 
zily down  the  stream,  in  pursuit  of  something 
borne  along  by  the  same  current,  will  find  hin^ 
self  indeed  move  forward  ;  but  unless  he  lays 
his  hand  to  the  oar,  and  increases  his  speed  by 
his  own  labour,  must  be  always  at  the  same 
distance  from  that  which  he  is  following. 

There  have  happened  in  every  afe  someoon- 
tinfsncies  of  unoKpsolid  an4  nndasanrcd  so^ 
cassibjwhiGht' 
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lieve  whatever  fayoure  their  inclinations,  have 
been  encouraged  to  delight  themselves  with  fu- 
ture advantages ;  they  support  conHdence  by 
conflidcrations,  of  which  the  only  proper  use  is  to 
chase  away  despair :  it  is  equally  absurd  to  sit 
down  in  icileness  bccanse  some  have  been  en- 
riched without  labour,  as  to  leap  a  precipice  be- 
cause some  have  fallen  and  escapea  with  life,  or 
to  put  to  sea  in  a  storm  because  some  have  been 
driven  from  a  wreck  upon  the  coast  to  which 
they  were  bound. 

We  are  all  ready  to  confess,  that  belief  ought 
to  be  proportioned  to  evidence  or  probability ; 
let  any  man,  therefore,  coniparc  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  thus  favoured  by  fortune, 
and  of  those  who  have  failed  of  their  expecta- 
tions, and  he  will  easily  determine,  with  what 
justness  he  has  registered  himself  in  the  lucky 
catalogue. 

But  there  is  no  need  on  these  occasions  for 
deep  inquiries  or  laborious  calculations  ;  there  is 
a  far  easier  method  of  distinguishing  the  hopes 
of  folly  from  those  of  reason,  of  finding  the  dif- 
ference between  prospects  that  exist  before  the 
eyes,  and  those  that  are  only  painted  on  a  fond 
imagination.  Tom  Drowsy  had  accustomed 
himself  to  compute  the  profit  of  a  darling  pro** 
ject  till  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  of  its  success: 
It  was  at  last  matured  by  close  consideration, 
all  the  measures  were  accurately  adjusted,  and 
he  wanted  only  five  hundred  pounds  to  become 
master  of  a  fortune  that  might  bo  envied  by  a  di- 
rector of  a  trading  company.  Tom  was  gene- 
rous and  grateful,  and  was'  resolved  to  recom- 
pense this  small  assistance  with  an  ample  for- 
tune: he,  therefore,  dehberated  for  a  time,  to 
whom  amongst  his  friends  he  should  declare  his 
necessities ;  not  that  he  suspected  a  refusal,  but 
because  he  could  not  suddenly  determine  which 
of  them  would  make  the  best  use  of  riches,  and 
was,  therefore,  most  worthy  of  his  favour.  At 
last  his  choice  was  settled  ;  and  knowing  that  in 
order  to  borrow  he  must  show  the  probability  of 
repayment,  he  prepared  for  a  minute  and  copious 
explanation  of  his  project  But  here  the  golden 
dream  was  at  an  end:  he  soon  discovered  the 
impossibility  of  imposing  upon  others  the  notions 
by  which  he  had  so  long  imposed  upon  himself; 
which  way  soever  he  turned  his  thoughts,  im- 
possibility and  absurdity  arose  in  opposition  on 
•Yery  side ;  even  credulity  and  prejudice  were  at 
Uistiorced  to  give  way,  and  he  grew  ashamed  of 
jMsditing  himself  what  shame  would  not  suffer 
,,  kin  to  communicate  to  another. 

To  this  test  let  every  man  bring  his  imagina- 
tions, before  they  have  been  too  long  predomi* 
Bsnt  in  his  mind'.  Whatever  is  true  will  bear  to 
be  related,  whatever  is  rational  will  endure  to  be 
explained  ;  but  when  we  delight  to  brood  in  se- 
cret over  future  happiness,  and  silently  to  em- 
ploy our  meditations  upon  schemes  of  which  we 
are  conscious  that  the  bare  mention  would  ex- 
pose us  to  derision  and  contempt :  we  should 
then  remember,  that  we  are  cheating  ourselves 
by  voluntary  delusions :  and  giving  up  to  the  un- 
real mockeries  of  fancy,  those  hours  in  which 
solid  advantages  might  be  attained  by  sober 
thought  and  rational  assiduity. 

There  is,  indeed,  so  little  certainty  in  human 
affairs,  that  the  most  eautious  and  severe  exa- 
miner voMj  be  allowed  to  indulge  some  hopes 
wbichh««uuioC|iMli  banmfrvoortd  by 


probability  ;  since,  af^er  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
ascertain  events,  he  mustof\cn  leave  the  issue  in 
the  hands  of  chance.  And  so  scanty  is  our  pre- 
sent allowance  of  happiness,  that  in  many  situa- 
tions life  could  scarcely  be  supported,  if  hope 
were  not  allowed  to  relieve  the  present  hour  by 
pleasures  borrowed  from  futurity ;  and  reani- 
mate Uie  languor  of  dejection  to  new  efl<>rts, 
by  pointing  to  distant  regions  of  felicity,  which 
yet  no  resolution  or  perseverance  shall  ever 
reach. 

But  these,  like  a!l  other  cordials,  thou^  they 
may  invigorate  in  a  small  quantity,  intoxicate  in 
a  greater  ;  these  pleasures,  like  the  rest,  are  law 
ful  only  in  certain  circumstances,  and  to  certain 
degrees ;  they  nuiy  be  useful  in  a  due  subservi- 
ency to  nobler  purposes,  but  become  dangei-oos 
and  destructive  when  once  they  gain  the  ascend- 
ant  in  the  heart :  to  soothe  the  mind  to  tran« 
quillity  by  hope,  even  when  that  hope  is  likely 
to  deceive  us,  may  be  sometimes  useful ;  but  to 
lull  our  faculties  in  a  lethargy,  is  poor  and  des- 
picable. 

Vices  and  errors  are  differently  modified,  ac- 
cording^ to  the  state  of  the  minds  to  which  they 
are  incident  j  to  indulge  hope  beyond  the  waiw 
rant  of  reason,  is  the  failure  alike  of  mean  and 
elevated  understandings  ;  but  its  foundation  and 
its  effects  arc  totally  different :  the  man  of  high 
courage  and  great  abilities  is  apt  to  place  too 
much  confidence  in  himself,  and  to  expect  from 
a  vigorous  exertion  of  his  powers  more  than  spi- 
rit or  diligence  can  attain  ;  between  him  and  his 
wish  he  sees  obstacles  indeed,  but  he  expects  to 
overleap  or  break  them ;  his  mistaken  ardour 
hurries  him  forward  ;  and  though  perhaps  he 
misses  his  end,  he  nevertheless  obtains  some 
collateral  good,  and  performs  something  useful  to 
mankind  and  honourable  to  himself. 

The  drone  of  timidity  presumes  likewise  to 
hope,  but  without  grouna  and  without  conse- 
quence ;  the  bliss  with  which  he  solaces  his 
hours,  he  always  expects  from  others,  though 
very  often  he  knows  not  from  whom:  he  folds 
his  arms  about  him,  and  sits  in  expectation  of 
some  revolution  in  the  state  that  shall  raise  him 
to  greatness,  or  some  golden  shower  that  shall 
load  him  with  wealth  ;  he  dozes  away  the  day  in 
musing  upon  the  morrow  ;  and  at  the  end  of  life 
is  roused  from  his  dream  only  to  discover  that 
the  time  of  action  is  past,  and  that  he  can  now 
show  his  wisdom  only  by  repentance. 


No.  74.]        Saturday,  July  21,  1755. 

Tn§miieHti*  dwm  gapienti 

CansuttM$  erro,  Roa. 

1  miM'd  ny  enri,  and  lost  my  way, 
Jiy  crack-brain'd  wiidom  led  astray. 

TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 

Sia, 
It  has  long  been  charged  by  one  part  of  roan- 
kind  upon  the  other,  that  they  will  not  take  ad- 
vice ;  toat  counsel  and  instruction  are  generally 
thrown  away;  and  that,  in  defiance  both  of  ad- 
monition and  example,  all  claim  the  right  to 
choose  their  own  measures,  and  to  regulate  their 
own  lives. 

That  then  is  fomething  in  advioe  veiy  ufefol 
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and  nlutaiy,  seems  to  be  equaUy  confessed  on 
ftll  bands ;  since  even  those  that  reject  it,  allow 
for  the  most  part  that  rejection  to  be  wrong,  but 
charge  the  fuult  upon  the  unskilful  manner  in 
which  it  is  given  :  they  admit  the  efficacy  of  the 
medicine,  but  abhor  the  nauseousness  of  the  ve- 
hicle. 

Thus  mankind  have  gone  on  from  century  to 
century :  some  have  been  advising  others  how 
to  act,  and  some  have  been  teaching  the  advisers 
how  to  advise ;  yet  very  little  alteration  has  been 
made  in  the  world.  As  we  must  all  by  the 
law  of  nature  enter  life  in  ignorance,  we  must 
all  make  our  way  through  it  by  the  light  of 
•or  own  experience  ;  and  for  any  security  that 
advice  has  been  yet  able  to  afibra,  must  endca^ 
TOUT  after  success  at  the  hazard  of  miscarriage, 
and  learn  to  do  right  by  venturing  to  do  wrong. 

By  advice  I  would  not  be  understood  to  moan, 
the  everlasting  and  invariable  principles  of  moral 
and  reli^us  truth,  from  which  no  cnange  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances  can  justify  any  deviation ; 
but  such  directions  as  respect  merely  the  pru- 
doitial  part  of  conduct,  and  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed or  neglected  without  any  violation  of  es- 
aentiol  duties. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  so  freouently  to  make  us 
good  as  to  make  us  wise,  that  our  friends  em- 
ploy the  officiousness  of  counsel  ;  and  among 
the  rejecters  of  advice,  who  are  mentioned  by  the 
grave  and  sententious  with  so  much  acrimony, 
you  will  not  so  often  find  the  vicious  and  aban- 
doned, fif  the  pert  and  the  petulant,  the  vivacious 
and  the  gid  .y. 

As  the  great  end  of  female  education  is  to  get 
a  husbano,  this  Ukewise  is  the  general  subject  of 
female  advice;  and  the  dreadful  denunciation 
against  those  volatile  girls,  who  will  not  listen 
patiently  to  the  lectures  of  wrinkled  wisdom,  is, 
tliat  they  will  die  unmarried,  or  throw  thenis<;lvcs 
away  upon  some  worthless  fellow,  who  will  ne- 
ver be  able  to  keep  them  a  coach. 

I  being  naturally  of  a  ductile  and  easy  temper, 
without  strong  desires  or  quick  resentments,  was 
always  a  favourite  amongst  the  elderly  ladies, 
because  I  never  rebelled  against  seniority,  nor 
could  be  charged  with  thinking  myself  wise  be- 
fore my  time ;  but  heard  every  opinion  with  sub- 
nissive  silence,  professed  myself  ready  to  learn 
from  all  who  seemed  inclined  to  teach  me,  paid 
the  sane  grateful  acknowledgments  for  precepts 
contradictory  to  each  other,  and  if  any  contro- 
versy arose,  was  careful  to  side  with  her  who 
presided  in  the  company. 

Of  this  compliance  I  v^ry  early  found  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  my  aunt  Matilda  left  me  a  very 
Urge  addition  to  mv  fortune,  for  this  reason 
chiefly,  as  she  herself  declared,  because  I  was 
not  above  hearing  £ood  counsel,  but  would  sit 
from  morning  till  night  to  be  instructed,  while 
my  sister  Simey,  who  was  a  year  younger  than 
myself,  and  was,  therefore,  in  greater  want  of  in- 
formation, was  so  much  conceited  of  hor  own 
knowledge,  that  whenever  the  good  lady  in  the 
ardoor  of  benevolence  reproved  or  instructed 
her,  she  would  pout  or  titter,  interrupt  her  with 
quettions,  or  embarrass  her  with  objections. 

I  had  no  design  to  supplant  my  sister  by  this 
complartant  attention  ;  nor,  when  the  conse- 
ouence  of  my  ot>sequiousness  came  to  be  known, 
aid  Sukey  so  much  envy  as  despise  me :  1  was, 
Ao waver,  vary  wall  leased  withiBy  racceia;  aod 


having  received,  from  the  concurrent  opinion  of 
all  mankind,  a  notion  that  to  be  rich  was  to  be 
great  and  happy,  1  thought  1  had  obtained  my 
advantages  at  an  easy  rate,  and  resolved  to  con- 
tinue the  same  passive  attention,  since  [  tbund 
myself  so  powerfully  recommended  by  it  to  kind- 
ness and  esteem. 

The  desire  of  advising  has  a  very  extensive 
prevalence ;  and  since  advice  cannot  be  given 
out  to  those  that  will  hear  it,  a  patient  listener  is 
necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  all  those 
who  desire  to  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion  ot 
their  own  wisdom :  a  patient  listener,  however, 
is  not  always  to  be  had  ;  the  present  age,  what- 
ever age  is  present,  is  so  vitiated  and  disordered, 
that  young  peoole  are  readier  to  Ulk  than  to  at- 
tend, and  good  counsel  is  only  thrown  away 
upon  those  who  are  full  of  their  own  perfec 
tions. 

I  was,  therefore,  in  this  scarcity  of  good  sense, 
a  general  favourite  ;  and  seldom  saw  a  day  in 
which  some  sober  matron  did  not  invite  me  to 
her  house,  or  take  me  out  in  her  chariot,  for  the 
soke  of  instructing  me  how  to  keep  my  charac- 
ter in  this  censorious  age,  hoM'  to  conduct  mv 
self  in  the  time  of  courtship,  how  to  stipulate  foi 
a  settlement,  how  to  manage  a  husbana  of  every 
character,  regulate  my  family,  and  educate  m} 
children. 

We  are  all  naturally  credulous  in  our  own  fa 
vour.  Having  been  so  often  caressed  and  ap 
plauded  for  docility,  I  was  willing  to  believe 
myself  really  enlightened  by  instruction,  and 
completely  qualified  for  the  task  of  life.  1  did  not 
doubt  but  I  was  entering  the  world  with  a  mind 
furnished  against  all  exigencies,  with  expedients 
to  extricate  myself  from  every  difficulty,  and 
sagacity  to  provide  against  every  danger*  I  was 
therefore,  in  haste  to  give  some  specimen  of  my 
prudence,  and  to  show  that  this  liberaiity  of  in- 
struction had  not  been  idly  lavished  upon  a  mind 
incapable  of  improvement. 

My  purpose,  lor  why  should  I  denv  it  ?  was 
like  that  of  other  women,  to  obtain  a  fiusband  ci 
rank  and  fortune  superior  to  my  own  ;  and  m 
this  I  had  the  concnrronce  of  all  those  that  had 
assumed  the  province  of  directing  tie.  That 
the  woman  was  undone  who  marr.^  below  her 
self,  was  universally  agreed  :  and  though  some 
ventJired  to  a.«?ert,  that  the  richer  man  ought  in- 
variably to  be  pret^red,  and  that  money  was  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  a  defective  ancestry;' 
yet  the  raajonty  declared  warmly  for  a  gentle- 
man, and  were  of  opinion  that  upstarta  shouM 
not  he  encouraged. 

With  regard  t)  other  qualifications,  I  had  aa 
irreconcilable  variety  of  instructions.  I  wai 
sometimes  told  tliat deformity  was  no  defect  in  a 
man  ;  and  that  he  who  was  not  encouraged  to 
intrigue  by  an  opinion  of  his  person,  was  more 
hkely  to  value  the  tenderness  of  his  wife  :  but  a 
grave  widow  directed  me  to  choose  a  man  who 
might  imagine  himself  agreeable  to  me,  for  that 
the  deformed  were  always  insupportahly  vigilant 
and  apt  to  sink  into  sullenness,  or  buret  into 
rage,  if  they  found  their  wife's  eye  wandering 
for  a  moment  to  a  good  face  or  a  handsome 
shape. 

They  were,  however,  all  unanimous  in  warn- 
ing me,  with  repeated  cautions,  against  all 
thoughts  of  union  with  a  wit,  as  a  being  with 
whom  00  hippinaw  ooaldpottibly  ba  MSmd 
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IfUdeaperandwm.  hor. 

A?uiiit  despair. 

I  HIVE  Bomctimes  heard  it  disputed  in  convcr- 
ntion,  whiiCherit  be  more  laudable  or  desirable, 
that  a  man  should  think  too  highly  or  too  meanly 
of  himadf :  tt  u  od  ail  banda  agreed  to  be  beat, 


men  of  every  other  kind  T  was  taa|rht  to  f!ovtm, 
but  a  wit  was  an  animal  for  whom  no  arta  of 
taming  had  been  yet  discoverfd:  tbe  woman 
whom  he  could  once  pet  within  his  power,  was 
considered  as  lost  to  all  hope  of  dommion  or  of 
quiet :  for  he  would  detc^ct  artifice  and  defeat  al- 
lurement; and  if  once  he  diacovered  any  failure 
of  conduct,  would  bclirve  hi^  own  e^es,  in  defi- 
ance of  tcirs,  caresdca,  and  protestations. 

In  pursuance  of  these  sage  principles,  I  pro- 
ceeds to  form  my  schemes ;  and  while  1  was 
yet  in  the  first  bloom  of  voiith,  was  taken  out  at 
an  assembly  by  Mr.  ^risk.  I  am  afraid  my 
cheeks  flowed,  and  my  eyes  sparkled  ;  for  I  ob- 
served me  looks  of  all  my  superintendents  fixed 
anxiously  upon  me  ;  and  i  was  next  day  caution- 
ed against  him  from  all  hands,  as  a  man  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  formidable  kind,  who  had 
writ  verses  to  one  lady,  and  then  forsaken  her 
only  because  she  could  not  read  them,  and  had 
lampooned  another  for  no  other  fault  than  de- 
faming his  n^ter. 

Haviifg  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  obey,  T 
ventured  to  dismiss  Mr.  Frisk,  who  happily  did 
not  think  me  worth  the  labour  of  a  latmK>on.  I 
was  then  addressed  bv  Mr.  Sturdy,  ana  congra- 
tulated by  all  my  friends  on  the  manors  of 
which  I  was  shortly  to  bo  lady :  hut  Sturdv's 
conversation  was  su  gross,  that  aAcr  tlio  third 
visit  I  could  endure  him  no  longer ;  and  incur- 
red, by  dismissing  him,  the  censure  of  all  my 
friends,  who  declan-d  that  my  nicety  was  crratc'r 
than  mv  prudence,  and  that  thcv  feared  it  would 
be  my  fate  at  fast  to  be  wretched  with  a  wit. 

By  a  wir,  however,  I  was  never  afterwards  at- 
tacked, but  lovers  of  every  other  clas.<,  or  pre- 
tended lovers,  I  have  often  had ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  advice  constantly  given  me,  to  have 
no  regard  in  my  choice  to  mv  own  inclinations, 
1  could  not  forbear  to  discard  some  for  vice,  and 
some  for  rudeness.  1  was  once  loudly  censured 
for  refusing  an  old  gentleman  who'ofi<*rod  an 
enormous  jointure,  and  died  of  the  plahisic  a 
year  after ;  and  was  so  baited  with  incessant  im- 
portunities, that  I  should  have  given  my  hand  to 
prone  the  stock-jobber,  had  not  the  reduction  of 
interest  made  him  afraid  of  the  expenses  of  ma- 
trimony. 

Some  indeed,  I  was  permitted  to  encourn^o; 
but  miscarried  of  the  main  end,  by  trcatirii;  ihein 
according  to  the  rules  of  art  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed me.  Altilis,  an  old  maid,  infused  into 
DO  so  much  haughtiness  and  reserve,  that  sonw 
of  my  lovers  withdrew  themselves  from  mv 
frown,  and  returned  no  more,  others  were  dri- 
ven away,  by  the  demands  of  settlement  n\  hieh 
the  widow 't'rapland  directed  me  to  make;  and 
I  have  learned,  by  many  experiments,  tliat  to  ask 
advice  is  to  lose  opportunity.  I  am  sir,  your 
humble  servant, 

Perdita. 


that  he  should  think  ritditly  ^  but  diner  a  fallible 
lieing  will  alwavs  inaki-  sVuh*  de\iationH  from 
exact  nititudr,  it  isn(»t  uhoilv  iisi  li mi  ro  inquire 
towards  which  side  il  is  fiufcr  to  decline. 

The  prejudicpsof  mankiiMlsei  m  lo  favour  him 
who  errs  by  underrating  his  oi^n  powern:  he  is 
considered  as  a  modest  and  hurinli-s?*  member  of 
society,  not  likely  to  break  the  jm  aee  by  com- 
petition, to  endi-avour  after  yurli  splendour  of 
reputation  as  may  dim  the  lujitre  iif  others  or 
to  interrupt  any  in  the  t»njoyrnrnt  oftlit'iiitiilves  ; 
he  is  no  man's* rival,  and,  ifierefore,  may  be  eve- 
ry man*8  friend. 

The  opinion  which  a  man  entertain*  of  him- 
self oupht  to  Ik;  distinguished,  in  ordrrto  an  ac- 
curate discut-xjon  of  lliis  qiiesthin,  a.-  it  r«  lati's  lo 
persons  or  to  things,  'lo  think  hiulily  «»f  oiir- 
scNes  in  eoin|)urisfm  with  others,  to  u?'Vumr  by 
our  own  authority  that  prefpdinn;  whu  li  nom^ 
is  willing  to  grant,  must  l>i*al\vn\s  in^idinnM  und 
offensive;  luii  to  rate  our  powrrs  hii'li  in  pro- 
portion to  things,  and  imai;in<'  otirsrlvrji  rtpi.il 
to  great  undertakings,  vkhiio  we  Ifavr'  others  m 
posKCssion  of  the  name  abilities,  <;innot  willi  ecjiial 
justice  provoke  cen«iiri«. 

It  niii<it  be  eonfe.«R<'d,  that  self-love  mny  <liM- 
posc  us  to  deride  too  hastily  in  our  own  fovoiir : 
but  who  is  hurt  by  the  llli^inU^'/  if  wr  are  in- 
cited by  this  vain'opinuui  to  ttH»'mpt  more  than 
we  can  perform,  ours  is  the  labour,  and  ouis  is 
tlie  disgrace. 

But  he  that  dares  to  think  will  of  himself,  will 
not  always  prove  to  he  iiiistakcn  ;  and  th'>  good 
effects  of  his  rontid<'nee  will  then  appiur  in  great 
attempts  and  prent  prrtormanres  :  if  he  should 
not  fully  complete  hi«i  design,  he  \^ill  at  host  ad- 
vance if  so  far  as  to  leave  un  easi«Ttask  lor  hin> 
that  succeeds  him;  and  even  though  he  should 
wholly  fail,  he  will  tail  with  hon(»ur. 

But  from  the  oppn«*it«'  error,  fiom  tory»id  de- 
s])ondenev,  can  eoine  no  ndvnntii^ze;  il  i**  the 
frost  of  tlie  soni,  which  binds  up  nil  its  powers, 
and  congeals  life  in  perpetual  sterilify.  lie  that 
has  no  hopes  of  success,  will  make  no  nttemjMs  ; 
and  where  nothing  is  attempted,  nothing  can  be 
done. 

Kvery  man  should,  therelore,  endeavour  to 
maintain  in  himself  a  favourable  opinion  of  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind;  which  are,  perhaps, 
in  everv  man,  greater  than  th<y  appear,  and 
might,  by  diliir«'"t  enl:ivati(m,  he  exalfd  to  ade- 
gree  beyond  what  their  possessor  piesnmes  to 
believe.  There  is  scarce  any  mon  hut  has  f^iind 
himself  able,  at  the  instigati<»n  (»f  neces>ity.  in 
do  what  in  a  state  of  leisure  and  deliberation  ho 
would  have  concluded  impossible ;  and  soom'  <»f 
our  species  hav<.'  signalized  thern-clves  by  such 
achievements,  ns  prove  that  there  are  few  things 
above  human  hope. 

It  has  been  the  indicy  of  all  nations  to  pre- 
serve, hy  some  public  monuments,  the  memory 
of  those*  who  have  served  their  country  by  gr<*«t 
exph»its  :  there  is  the  same  reason  for  conlinmng 
or  reviving  the  nomcs  of  those,  whose  extensive 
abilities  have  dignified  humanity.  An  "^"?^ 
emulation  may  be  alike  excited  ;  and  the  pn 
sopher's  ('uriositv  may  be  inflamed  by  a 
logue  of  the  worlis  of  Boyle  or  Ba<^o"^  *%i  ^f 
milstocles  was  kept  awake  by  the  troph«e»  oi 
Miltiades.  ^       ^  ^^  ,j,-t  have 

Among  the  favourites  of  nature  '^^^^^ 
from  time  to  time  appeared  m  the  woxi  , 
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•d  with  various  endowments  and  contrarieties 
of  excellence,  none  sccnis  to  have  been  more  ex- 
alted above  ibe  common  rate  of  humanity,  than 
the  man  known  about  two  centuries  ago  by  Uie 
appellation  of  the  Admirable  Crichton ;  of 
whose  history,  whatever  we  may  suppress  as 
■urpasnog  credibility,  yet  we  shall,  upon  incon- 
testable authority,  relate  enough  to  rank  him 
among  prodigies. 

"VirluCi"  says  Virgil,  "is  better  accepted 
when  it  comes  in  a  pleasing  form : "  the  person 
of  Crichton  was  eminently  beautiful  \  but  his 
beauty  was  consistent  with  such  activity  and 
strength,  that  in  fencing  he  would  spring  at  one 
bound  the  length  of  twenty  feet  upon  his  anta- 
gonist ;  and  he  used  the  sword  in  cither  hand 
with  such  force  and  dexterity,  that  scarce  any 
one  had  courage  to  engage  him. 

Having  studied  at  8t.  Andrew's  in  Scotland, 
lie  went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty-first  year,  and  af- 
fixed on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  a  kind 
of  challenge  to  the  learned  of  that  university  to 
dispute  with  him  on  a  certain  day :  offering  to 
his  opponents,  whoever  they  should  be  the 
choice  of  ten  languages,  and  of  all  the  faculties 
end  sciences.  On  the  day  appointed  three  thou- 
aand  auditors  assembled,  when  four  doctors  of 
the  church  and  tilty  masters  appeared  against 
him ;  and  one  of  his  antagonists  confesses,  that 
the  doctors  were  defeated ;  that  he  gave  proofs 
of  knowledge  above  the  reach  of  man  ;  and  that 
e  hundred  years  passed  witliout  food  or  sleep, 
would  not  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  his 
learning.  Ailer  a  disputation  of  nine  hours,  he 
was  presented  by  the  president  and  professors 
with  a  diamond  and  a  purse  of  gold,  and  dis- 
missed with  repeated  acclamations. 

From  Paris  he  went  away  to  Rome,  where  he 
made  the  same  challenge,  and  had  in  the  pre» 
■ence  of  the  Pope  and  cardinals  the  same  suc- 
cess. Afterwards  he  contracted  at  Venice  an 
acquaintance  with  Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  he 
was  introduced  to  tho  learned  of  that  city:  then 
visited  Padua,  where  he  engaged  in  another  pub- 
lic disputation,  beginning  his  performance  with 
an  extemporal  poem  in  praise  of  tlie  city  and 
the  assembly  then  present^  and  concluding  with 
an  oration  equally  unpremediuted  in  commen- 
dation of  ignorance. 

He  afterwards  published  another  challenge,  in 
which  he  declared  himself  ready  to  dt-tect  the 
errors  of  Aristotle  and  all  his  commentators,  ei- 
ther in  the  common  forms  of  logic,  or  in  any 
which  his  antagonists  should  propose  of  a  hun- 
dred diflferent  lunds  of  verse. 

These  acquisitions  of  learning,  however  stu- 
pendous, were  not  gained  at  the  expense  of  any 
pleasure  which  youth  generally  indulges,  or  b^ 
the  omission  of  any  accomplishment  in  which  it 
becomes  a  gentleman  to  excel .  He  practised  in 
^reat  perfection  the  arts  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, he  was  an  eminent  performer  m  both  vocal 
ukI  instrumental  music,  he  danced  with  unoom- 
DK>n  ^cefulness,  and  on  the  day  after  his  dis- 
pntation  at  Paris  exhibited  his  skill  in  horseman- 
■hip  before  the  court  of  France,  where  at  a  pub- 
oe  match  of  tilting,  he  bore  away  the  ring  upon 
his  lance  fifteen  times  together. 

He  excelled  likewise  in  domestic  games  of 
lees  dignity  and  reputation :  and,  in  the  interval 
between  his  chailence  and  disputation  at  Paris, 
hn  ■peiUao  much  eT  bis  time  at  e«rdf^  dbe,  nod 


tennis,  that  a  lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gate  of 
the  Surbonne,  directing  those  that  would  sec  tliis 
monster  of  erudition,  to  look  for  him  at  the  tavern. 

So  extensive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life 
and  manners,  that  in  an  Italian  comedy  composed 
by  himself,  and  exhibited  before  the  court  of 
iViantua,  he  is  said  to  have  personated  fifteen 
different  characters :  in  all  of  which  he  might  suc- 
cef  d  without  great  difficulty,  since  he  had  such 
power  of  retention,  that  once  hearing  an  oration 
of  an  hour,  he  would  repeat  it  exactly,  and  in  the 
recital  follow  the  speaker  through  all  his  variety 
of  tone  and  gesticulation. 

Nor  was  his  skill  in  arms  less  than  in  learn- 
ing, or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  skill :  there  was 
a  prize-fighter  at  Mantua,  who  travelling  about 
the  world,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
that  age,  as  a  general  challenger,  had  defeated 
the  most  celebrated  masters  in  many  parts  of 
Europe ;  and  in  Mantua,  where  he  then  resided, 
had  killed  three  that  appeared  against  him.  The 
duke  repented  that  he  had  granted  him  his  pro- 
tection ;  when  Crichton,  looking  on  his  sanguin- 
ary success  with  indignation,  offered  to  stake 
fifteen  hundred  pistoles,  and  mount  the  stage 
against  him.  The  duke,  with  some  reluctance, 
consented,  and  on  the  day  fixed,  the  combatants 
appeared :  their  weapon  seems  to  have  beensin- 
sle  rapier,  which  was  then  newly  introduced  in 
Italy.  The  prize-fighter  advanced  with  great 
violence  and  fierceness,  and  Crichton  contented 
himself  calmly  to  ward  his  passes,  and  sufiered 
him  to  exhaust  his  vigour  by  his  own  fury. 
Crichton  then  became  the  assailant^  and  press- 
ed upon  him  with  such  force  and  agility,  that  he 
thrust  him  thrice  through  the  body,  ana  saw  him 
expire ;  he  then  divided  the  prize  he  had  won 
among  the  widows  whose  husbands  had  been 
kiUed. 

The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  should  be 
willing  to  conceal,  did  I  not  know  that  eveiy 
reader  will  inquire  curiously  afler  that  fatal  hour, 
which  is  common  to  all  human  beings,  however 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  nature  or  by 
fortune. 

The  duke  of  Mantua  having  received  so  many 
proofs  of  his  various  merit,  made  him  tutor  to 
his  son  Vicentio  di  Gozaga,  a  prince  of  loose 
manners  and  turbulent  disposition.  On  this 
ocoBsion  h  was,  that  he  composed  the  comedy  m 
which  he  exhibited  so  many  different  characters 
with  exact  propriety.  But  his  honour  was  of 
short  continuance :  for  as  he  was  one  night  in  the 
time  of  Carnival  rambling  about  the  streets,  with 
his  guitar  in  his  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  six 
men  masked.  Neither  his  courage  nor  skill  in 
this  exigence  deserted  him :  he  opposed  them 
with  such  activity  and  spirit,  that  he  soon  dis- 
persed them,  and  disarmed  their  leader,  who 
throwing  off  his  mask,  discovered  himself  to  be 
the  prince  his  pupil.  Crichton,  falling  on  his 
knees,  took  his  own  sword  by  the  point,  and 
presented  it  to  the  prince;  who  immediately 
seized  it,  and  instigated,  as  some  say,  by  iea 
lousy,  according  to  others  only  by  drunken  fury 
and  brutal  resentment,  thrust  him  through  the 
heart 

Thus  was  the  admirable  Crichton  brought  into 
that  state,  in  which  he  could  excel  the  meanest 
of  mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  honours  paid 
to  his  memory :  the  conrt  of  Mantua  testified 
their  eittfni  by  a  poblia  mnvniiD^^  the 
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porary  wits  were  proTiisc  of  their  encomiums, 
and  f  be  palaces  of  Italy  were  adornc<l  witli  pic- 
tures, representing  him  on  hoiseback,  witli  a 
lance  in  one  hand  and  a  hook  in  the  other. 


Na  84.]     Saturday,  August  i5,  1753. 

ToUe  periculum^ 

Jam  vmga  prosiUet/r^nia  natura  remotia.       Hoa. 

Bat  take  the  danger  and  the  bhame  away, 

Ami  vagraut  nuijire  bounds  upon  her  prey    roANCis 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER, 


Sir, 


It  has  been  observed,  I  think,  by  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  after  him  by  almost  every  other 
wnter,  that  England  aflbrds  a  greater  variety  of 
characters  than  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is 
ascribed  to  the  liberty  prevailinff  among  us, 
which  gives  every  man  the  privilege  of  being 
wise  or  foohsh  his  own  way,  and  preserves  him 
from  the  necessity  of  hypocnsy  or  the  servility  of 
imitation. 

That  the  position  itself  is  true,  I  am  not  com- 
pletely satisHed.  To  he  nearly  acquainted  nith 
the  people  of  difTerent  countries  can  happen  to 
very  few  ;  and  in  life,  as  in  every  thing  else  be- 
held at  a  distance,  there  appears  an  f.'ven  uni- 
formity: the  petty  discriminations  which  diver- 
sify the  natural  cliaractcr,  are  not  discoverable 
but  by  a  close  inspection ;  wo,  therefore,  lind 
them  most  at  home,  because  there  we  have  most 
opportunities  of  remarking  them.  Much  less 
am  I  convinced,  that  this  peculiar  diversification, 
if  it  be  real,  is  the  consequence  of  peculiar  liber- 
ty ;  for  where  is  the  goveniment  to  be  found  tliat 
superintends  individuals  with  so  much  vigi- 
lance, as  not  to  leave  their  private  conduct  with- 
out restraint?  Can  it  enter  into  a  rcnsonable 
mind  to  imagine,  that  men  of  every  other  nation 
are  not  equally  masters  of  their  own  time  or 
houses  wilh  ourselves  ;  and  equally  at  liberty  to 
be  parfiimonious  or  profuse,  frolic  or  sullen,  ali- 
stinent  or  luxurious '/  Liberty  is  certainly  neces- 
sary to  tlie  full  play  of  predominant  humours ; 
but  such  liberty  is  to  be  found  alike  under  the 
government  ot  the  many  or  the  few,  in  monarch- 
ies or  in  commonwealths. 

How  readily  tho  predominant  passion  snatches 
an  interval  of  liberty,  and  how  fast  it  expands  it- 
self when  the  weight  of  restraint  is  taken  away, 
I  had  lately  an  opportunity  to  discover,  as  I  took 
a  journey  into  tne  country  in  a  staige  coach, 
which,  as  every  journey  is  a  kind  of  odventurc, 
may  be  very  properly  related  to  you,  though  I  can 
display  no  such  extraordinary  assembly'  as  Cer- 
vantes has  collected  at  Don  Q^uixote^s  mn. 

In  a  stage  coach,  the  passiengers  arc  for  the 
most  part  wholly  unknown  to  one  another,  and 
without  expectation  of  ever  meeting  again  when 
their  journey  is  at  an  end;  one  should  tliercfore 
imagine,  that  it  was  of  little  importance  to  any 
of  them,  what  conjectures  the  rest  should  form 
concerning  him.  Yet  so  it  is  that  as  all  think 
themselves  secure  from  detection,  all  assume  that 
character  of  which  they  are  most  desirous,  and 
on  no  occasion  is  the  general  ambition  of  superi- 
ority more  apparently  indulged. 

C5n  the  day  of  oar  departure,  in  the  twilight  of 
the  morning,  1  ascended  the  vehicle  with  three 
BMD  and  two  women,  my  feUow-tnveUerSi  It 
2R 


was  easy  to  observe  the  aflccted  elevation  of 
mien  with  which  every  one  entered,  and  the  su* 
percilious  civility  with  which  they  paid  their 
compliments  to  each  other.  When  the  first  cere« 
mony  was  despatched,  wc  sat  silent  for  a  long 
time,  all  employed  in  collecting  importance  into 
our  faces,  and  endeavouring  to  strike  reverence 
and  submission  into  our  companions. 

It  is  always  observable,  tha*  silence  propagates 
itself,  and  that  the  longer  talk  has  been  suspend- 
ed, the  more  diHicult  it  is  to  find  any  thing  to 
say.  We  began  now  to  wish  for  conversation ; 
but  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  descend  from  his 
dignity,  or  first  propose  a  topic  of  discourse.  At 
last  a  corpulent  gentleman,  who  had  equipped 
himself  for  this  expedition  with  a  scarlet  surtout 
and  a  large  hat  witli  a  broad  lace,  drew  out  his 
watch,  looking  on  it  in  silence,  and  then  held  it 
dangling  at  his  finger.  This  was^  I  suppose,  un- 
derstood by  all  the  company  as  an  invitauontoask 
the  time  of  the  day,  but  nobody  appeared  to  heed 
liis  overture  ;  and  his  desire  to  be  talking  so  far 
overcame  his  resentment,  tliat  he  let  us  know  of 
his  own  accord  tliat  it  was  past  tiv/,  jidii  that  in 
two  hours  we  should  be  at  breakfast^ 

His  condescension  was  thrown  away;  we 
continued  all  obdurate  ;  the  ladies  held  up  their 
heads;  I  amused  myself  with  watching  their  bo« 
haviour ;  and  of  the  otlior  two,  one  seemed  to 
employ  himself  in  counting  tlie  trees  as  we  drove 
by  them,  the  other  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes, 
and  counterfeited  a  slumber.  The  man  of  bene- 
volence, to  show  that  he  was  not  depressed  by 
our  neglect,  hummed  a  tune,  and  beat  time  upon 
his  snufPbox. 

Thus  universally  disnleased  with  one  another, 
and  not  much  deligliteu  with  ourselves,  we  came 
ut  last  to  the  little  inn  appointed  for  our  repast ; 
and  uU  began  at  once  to  recompense  tliemsclves 
f:)r  till)  constraint  of  silence,  by  innumerable 
questions  and  orders  to  the  people  that  attended 
us.  At  last,  what  every  one  had  called  for  was 
got,  or  declared  impossible  to  be  got  at  that  time, 
and  we  were  persuaded  to  sit  round  the  same 
table ;  when  tne  gentleman  in  the  red  surtout 
looked  again  upon  his  watch,  told  us  that  wo 
had  half  an  hour  to  spare,  but  he  was  sorry  to 
8ce  so  little  merriment  among  us ;  that  all  fellow* 
travellers  were  for  the  time  upon  the  leveL  and 
that  it  was  always  his  way  to  make  himself  ono 
of  the  company.  "  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  it 
was  on  iust  such  a  morning  as  this,  that  I  and 
my  Lord  Mumble  and  the  duke  of  Tenterden 
were  out  upon  a  ramble :  we  called  at  a  little 
house,  as  it  might  be  tliis ;  and  my  landlady,!  war- 
rant you,  not  suspecting  to  vvhom  she  was  talk- 
ing, was  so  jocular  and  facetious,  and  made  so 
many  merry  answers  to  our  questions,  that  we 
were  all  ready  to  burst  with  laughter.  At  last 
the  good  woman  happening  to  overhear  me  whis- 
per the  duke,  and  call  him  by  this  title,  was  so 
surprised  anci  confounded,  that  we  could  scarcely 
get  a  word  from  her ;  and  the  duke  never  met 
me  flrom  that  day  to  this,  but  he  talks  of  the  little 
house,  and  quarrels  with  me  for  terrifying  tho 
landlady.** 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  veneration  which  this  narrative  must  have 
procured  him  from  the  company,  when  one  of 
the  ladies  having  reached  out  for  a  plate  on  a 
distant  |>art  of  the  table,  began  to  remark  "  tho 
inoonTtDiences  of  traveUing,  and  the  difficultj 
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m'hich  thev  who  never  eat  at  home  without  a 
sreat  number  of  attendants,  found  in  pertbrming 
K>r  themselves  such  offices  as  the  road  required  ; 
but  that  people  of  quality  often  travelled  in  dis- 
guise, and  might  be  generally  known  from  the 
vulgar  by  their  condescension  to  poor  innkeep- 
ers, and  the  allowance  which  they  made  for  any 
defect  in  their  entertainment ;  that  for  her  part, 
while  people  were  civil  and  meant  well,  k  was 
never  her  custom  to  find  fault,  for  one  was  not  to 
expect  upon  a  journey  all  that  one  enjoyed  at 
one's  own  house." 

A  general  emulation  now  seemed  to  be  excited. 
One  of  the  men  who  had  hitherto  said  nothing, 
called  for  the  last  newspaper ;  and  having  pu- 
rused  it  a  while  with  deep  pensiveness,  **  It  is 
impossible,"  says  he,  "for  any  man  to  guess 
bow  to  act  with  regard  to  the  stocks ;  last  week 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  they  would  full ; 
end  I  sold  out  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  order 
to  a  purchase;  they  have  now  risen  unexpect- 
edly ;  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  at  my  return  to 
London  I  shall  risk  thirty  thousand  pounds 
among  them  again." 

A  young  man,  wlio  had  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  only  by  the  vivacity  of  his  looks,  and  a 
frequent  diversion  of  his  eyes  from  one  object 
tD  another,  upon  this  closed  his  snuffbox,  and 
told  us  that  '''he  bad  a  hundred  times  talked  with 
the  chancellor  and  the  judges  on  the  subject  ot 
the  stocks  •  that  for  his  pai  t  he  did  not  pretend 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  established,  but  had  always 
heard  them  reckoned  pernicious  to  trade,  uncer- 
tain in  their  produce,  and  unsolid  in  their  found- 
ation ;  and  that  he  had  been  advised  by  three 
judges,  his  most  intimate  friends,  never  to  ven- 
ture his  money  in  the  funds,  but  to  put  it  out  upon 
land  security,  till  he  could  light  upon  an  estate  in 
his  own  country." 

It  might  be  expected,  that  upon  these  glimpses 
of  latent  dignity,  we  should  all  have  begun  to 
look  round  us  with  veneration ;  and  have  be- 
haved like  the  princes  of  romance,  when  the  en- 
chantment that  disffnises  them  is  dissolved,  and 
they  discover  the  dignity  of  each  other ;  yet  it 
happened,  that  none  of  these  hints  Rttde  much 
impression  on  the  company  ;  every  nfkt  was  ap- 
parently suspected  of  endeavonring  to  impose 
false  appearances  upon  the  rest;  all  continued 
their  haughtiness  in  hopes  to  enforce  their 
claims;  and  all  grew  every  hour  more  sullen, 
because  they  found  their  representations  of 
themselves  without  effect. 

Thus  we  travelled  on  four  days  with  malevo- 
lence perpetually  increasing,  and  without  an^ 
endeavour  but  to  outvie  each  otlier  in  supercili- 
ousness and  neglect ;  and  when  any  two  of  us 
could  separate  ourselves  for  a  moment,  we  vented 
our  indignation  at  the  sauciness  of  the  rest 
^  At  length  the  journey  was  at  an  end  ;  and 
time  and  chance,  that  strip  off  all  disguises,  have 
diacovered  that  the  intimate  of  lords  and  dukes 
is  a  nobleman's  butler,  who  has  furnished  a 
shop  with  tlie  m(mey  he  has  saved;  the  man 
who  deals  so  largely  in  the  funds,  is  the  clerk  of 
a  broker  in  'Change-alley ;  tlie  lady  who  so 
carefully  concealed  her  quality,  keeps  a  cook- 
shop  behind  the  Exchange  ;  and  the  young  man 
who  is  so  happy  in  the  friendship  of  the  judges, 
engroeiee  and  transcribes  for  braul.m  a  garret 
«f  tbt  Temple.    Of  one  of  the  wottien  only  I 


could  make  no  disadvantageous  detection,  be- 
cause she  had  assumed  no  character,  but  accom- 
modated herself  to  ihe  scenes  before  her,  without 
any  struggle  for  distinction  or  superiority. 

I  could  not  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  folly  of 
practising  a  fraud,  which,  as  the  event  showed, 
liad  been  already  practised  too  often  to  succeed^ 
and  by  the  success  of  which  no  advantage  could 
have  been  obtained ;  of  assuming  a  character, 
which  was  to  end  with  the  day ;  and  of  claiming 
upon  false  pretences  honours  which  must  perish 
with  the  breath  that  paid  them. 

But,  Mr.  Adventurer,  let  not  those  who  laugh 
at  ine  and  my  companions,  think  this  folly  con 
fined  to  a  stu^c  coach.  Every  man  in  the  ^ur 
ney  of  life  takes  the  same  advantage  of  the  igno* 
ranre  of  his  fellow  travellers,  disguises  himself  in 
counterfeit  merit,  and  hears  those  praises  with 
complacency,  which  his  conscience  reproaches 
him  for  accepting.  Every  man  deceives  himself, 
while  he  thinks  he  is  deceiving  others  ;  and  for* 
gets  that  the  time  in  at  hand  when  every  illusion 
sliall  cease,  when  fictitious  excellence  shall  be 
torn  away,  and  all  must  be  shown  to  aU  in  their 
real  estate.    I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant. 

Viator. 
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It  is  observed  by  Bacon,  that  **  reading  makes  a 
full  man,  conversation  a  ready  man,  and  writing 
an  exact  man." 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
scarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  di- 
rections which  he  gives  for  study  have  certainly 
a  just  claim  to  our  regard  ;  for  who  can  teach  an 
art  with  so  great  authority,  as  he  that  has  prao> 
Used  it  with  undisputed  success  7 

Under  the  protection  of  so  great  a  name,  I 
shall,  therefore,  venture  to  imrulcate  to  my  inge- 
nious con  tempore  rifs,  the  necessity  of  reading, 
the  fitness  of  consulting  other  understandings 
than  their  own,  and  of  considering  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  those  who,  however  neglected 
in  the  present  age,  had  in  their  o\i  n  times,  and 
many  of  them  a  long  time  afterwards,  such  re- 
putation for  knowledge  and  acateness  as  will 
scarcely  e\'er  be  attained  by  those  that  despise 
them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  1  know  not  how, 
propagated  among  us,  that  libraries  are  filled 
only  with  useless  lunriber;  that  men  of  parts 
stand  in  need  of  no  assistance;  and  that  to  spend 
life  in  poring  upon  books,  is  only  to  imbibe  pre- 
judices, to  obstruct  and  embarrass  the  pnwert 
of  nature,  to  cultivate  memory  at  the  expense  of 
judgment,  and  to  bury  reason  under  a  chaos  of 
indigested  learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  themeelree 
wise,and  of  some  who  are  thought  wise  by  others; 
of  whom  part  probably  believe  their  own  tenefi^ 
and  part  may  he  ^istly  suspected  of  endeavoui^ 
irig  to  shelter  their  ignorance  in  multitudes,  and 
ofwishins  to  destroy  that  reputation  which  tbey 
ba?e  no  liopea  to  ahAre.    it  will,  1  beiievi^  b* 
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found  invariably  true,  that  learning;  was  never 
<lecrie<l  by  any  iearned  man  :  and  what  credit  can 
be  given  to  those  who  venture  to  condemn  that 
which  they  do  not  know? 

If  reason  has  the  power  ascribed  to  it  by  its  ad- 
vocates, if  80  much  IS  to  be  discovered  b^  atten- 
tion and  meditation,  it  is  liard  to  believe,  that  so 
many  mUhons,  equally  participating  of  the  boun- 
ties of  nature  with  ourselves,  have  been  for  agea 
upon  ages  meditating  in  vain  :  if  the  wits  of  the 
present  time  expect  the  regard  of  posterity, 
which  will  then  inherit  the  reason  which  is  now 
thought  superior  to  instruction,  surely  they  may 
allow  themselves  to  be  instructed  by  the  reason 
of  former  generations.  When,  therefore,  an  au- 
thor declares,  that  he  has  been  able  to  learn  no- 
thin  «^  from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors,  and 
such  a  declaration  has  been  lately  made,  nothing 
but  a  degree  ot'  arrogance  unpardonable  in  the 
greatest  human  understanding,  can  hinder  him 
trom  perceiving  that  he  is  raising  prejudices 
against  his  own  performance ;  for  with  what 
hopes  of  success  can  he  attempt  that  in  which 
greater  abilities  have  hitherto  miscarried  ?  or 
with  what  peculiar  force  does  he  suppose  him- 
self invigorated,  that  difficulties  hitlierto  invinci- 
ble should  give  way  before  him  ? 

Of  those  whom  Providence  has  qualified  to 
make  any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the 
number  is  extremely  small;  and  what  can  be 
added  by  each  single  mind,  even  of  his  superior 
class,  is  very  little;  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
must  owe  all  their  knowledge,  and  all  must  owe 
far  the  larger  part  of  it,  to  the  information  of 
others.  To  understand  the  works  of  celebrated 
authors,  comprehend  their  systems,  and  retain 
their  reasonings,  is  a  task  more  than  equal  to 
common  intellects ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be 
accounted  useless  or  idle,  who  has  stored  his 
mind  with  acquired  knowledge,  andean  detail  it 
occasionallv  to  others  who  luive  less  leisure  or 
weaker  abilities. 

Persius  has  justly  observed,  that  knowledge  is 
nothing  to  him  who  is  not  known  by  others  to 
possess  it :  to  the  scholar  himself  it  is  nothing 
with  respect  either  to  honour  or  advantage,  for 
the  world  cannot  reward  those  qualities  which 
arc  concealed  from  it ;  with  respect  to  others  it 
is  nothing,  because  it  affords  no  help  to  igno- 
rance or  error. 

It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accom- 
plished character,  Horace  unites  just  sentiments 
with  the  power  of  expressing  them;  and  he  that 
has  once  accumulated  learning,  is  next  to  con- 
sider, how  he  shall  most  widely  diffuse  and  most 
agreeably  impart  it. 

A  ready  man  is  made  by  conversation.  He 
that  buries  himself  among  his  manuscripts  "be- 
sprent," as  Pope  expresses  it,  "with  learned  dust," 
and  wears  out  his  days  and  nights  in  perpetual 
research  and  solitary  meditation,  is  too  apt  to 
loss  in  his  elocution  what  he  adds  to  his  wis- 
dom ;  and  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  ap- 
pear overloaded  with  his  own  notions,  like  a  man 
armed  with  weapons  which  he  cannot  wield.  He 
has  no  facility  of  inculcating  his  speculations,  of 
adapting  himself  to  the  various  degrees  of  intel- 
leet  which  the  accidents  of  conversation  will  pre* 
sent ;  but  will  talk  to  most  unintelligibly,  and  to 
all  unpleasantly. 

f  was  once  present  at  the  lectures  of  a  pro- 
IouimI  philosopher,  a  mtn  really  skilled  in  the 


science  which  he  professed,  who  having  occasion 
to  explain  the  terms  opaciim  and  peUucidunif  told 
us,  alter  some  hesitation,  that  opacum  was,  as  one 
might  say,  opake^  and  that  peUucidwn  signified 
pellucid.  '  Such  was  the  dexterity  with  which 
this  learned  reader  facilitated  to  hia  auditors  the 
intricacies  of  science ;  and  so  true  is  it  that  a  man 
may  know  what  he  cannot  teach. 

Boerhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who 
have  treated  of  chymistry  before  him,  are  useless 
to  the  greater  part  of  students,  because  they  pre- 
suppose their  readers  to  have  such  degrees  of 
skill  as  are  not  of\en  to  bo  found.  Into  the  same 
error  are  all  men  apt  to  fall,  who  have  familiar- 
ized any  subject  to  themselves  in  solitude :  they 
discourse,  as  if  they  thought  every  other  man  had 
been  employed  in  the  same  inquiries ;  and  ex- 
pect that  short  hints  and  obscure  allusious  will 
produce  in  others  t  he  same  strain  of  ideas  which 
they  excite  in  themselves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the 
naan  of  study  suffers  from  a  recluse  life.  When 
he  meets  with  an  opinion  that  pleases  him,  he 
catches  it  up  with  eagerness ;  looks  only  afler 
such  arguments  as  tend  to  his  confirmation  ;  or 
spares  himself  the  trouble  of  discussion,  and 
adopts  it  with  ver}-  little  proof;  indulges  it  long 
without  suspicion,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  the  g^ 
neral  body  of  his  knowledge,  and  treasures  it  up 
among  incontestable  truths ;  but  when  he  comes 
into  the  world  among  men  who,  arguing  upon 
dissimilar  principles,  have  been  led  to  different 
conclusions,  ana  being  placed  in  various  situa- 
tions, view  the  same  object  on  many  sides ;  he 
finds  his  darling  position  attacked,  and  himself 
in  no  condition  to  defend  it :  having  thought  al- 
ways in  on^  train,  he  is  in  the  state  of  a  man  who 
having  R'nccd  always  with  the  same  master,  is 
perplexed  and  amazed  by  a  new  posture  of  hib 
antagonist ;  he  is  entangled  in  unexpected  diffi- 
culties, he  is  harassed  by  sudden  objections,  he 
is  unprovided  with  solutions  or  replies:  his  sur- 
prise impedes  his  natural  powers  of  reasoning. 
Ills  thoudits  arc  scattered  and  confounded,  and 
he  gratifies  the  pride  of  airy  petulance,  with  an 
easy  victory. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  with  what  obstinacy 
truths  which  one  mind  perceives  almost  by  intui- 
tion, will  be  rejected  by  anoth&r,  and  how  many 
artifices  must  be  practised,  to  procure  admission 
for  the  most  evident  propositions  into  under- 
standings frighted  by  their  novelty,  or  hardened 
against  them  by  accidental  prejudice ;  it  can 
scarcely  be  conceived,  how  frequently,  in  these 
extemporaneous  controversies,  the  dull  will  be 
stibtl(>,  and  the  acute  absurd  ;  how  oflen  stupid- 
ity will  elude  the  force  of  argument,  by  involv- 
ing itself  in  its  own  gloom  ;  and  mistaken  inge- 
nuity will  weave  artful  fallacies,  which  reason 
can  scarcely  find  means  to  disentangle. 

In  these  encounters  the  learning  of  the  recluse 
usually  fails  him :  nothing  but  long  habit  and 
frequent  experiments  can  confi'r  the  power  of 
changing  a  position  into  various  forms,  present- 
ing it  in  different  points  of  view,  connecting  it 
with  known  and  granted  truths,  fortifv-ing  it  with 
intf'ltigible  arguments,  and  illustrating  it  by  apt 
similitudes;  and  he,  therefore, that  has  collected 
his  knowledge  in  solitude,  must  learn  its  applica- 
tion by  mixing  with  mankind. 

Bat  while  the  varioos  opportunities  of  conver- 
fatkm  in?it«  na  to  tiy  eyerymode  of  argameati 
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uid  every  art  of  recommending  our  sentiments, 
we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  the  use  of  such  as 
are  not  in  tneniselves  strictly  defensible :  a  man 
heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of  victory,  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  mistakes  or  ignorance  of  his  adversa- 
ry, lays  hold  of  concessions  to  which  he  knows 
he  has  nori^ht,  and  urges  proofs  likely  to  prevail 
on  his  opponent,  though  he  knows  himself  tliat 
they  have  no  force :  thus  the  severity  of  reason 
b  relaxed,  many  topics  are  accumulated,  but 
without  just  arrangement  or  distinction ;  we 
learn  to  satisfy  oursclvc^s  with  such  ratiocination 
as  silences  others  ;  and  seldom  recall  to  a  close 
examination,  that  discourse  which  has  gratified 
our  vanity  with  victory  and  appluus^. 

Some  caution,  therefore,  must  be  used  lest  co- 
piousness and  facility  be  made  less  valuable  by 
inaccuracy  and  confusion.  To  lix  the  thoughts 
by  writing,  and  subject  tliem  to  frequent  exami- 
nations and  reviews,  is  the  best  method  of  ena- 
bling the  mind  to  detect  its  own  sophisms,  and 
keep  it  on  guard  against  the  fallacies  which  it 
practises  on  others :  in  conversation  we  naturally 
diffuse  our  thoujghts,  and  in  writing  we  contract 
them ;  method  is  the  excellence  of  writing,  and 
imconstraint  the  grace  of  conversation. 

To  read,  write,  and  converse  in  due  propor- 
tiDns,  is,  therefore,  tlic  business  of  a  man  of  let- 
ters. For  all  tiiesc  there  is  not  often  equal  op- 
portunitv ;  excellence,  therefore,  is  not  often 
attainable  ;  and  most  men  fail  in  one  or  other  of 
the  ends  proposed,  and  are  full  without  readi- 
ness, or  reacly  witliout  exactness.  Some  defi 
ciency  must  be  forgiven  all,  because  all  are  men  ; 
and  more  must  be  allowed  to  pass  unccnsured  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  world,  because  none  can 
confer  upon  himself  abilities,  and  few  have  the 
choice  ot  situations  proper  for  the  improvement 
of  those  which  nature  has  bestowed  :  it  is,  how- 
ever, reasonable  to  have  perfection  in  otir  eye; 
that  we  may  always  advance  towards  it,  though 
we  know  it  never  can  be  reached. 


No.  92.]    Saturday  SEPTEXBca  22,  1753. 
Cum  tabulu  amimnm  eetuori*  tumtt  konetti,      Iloa. 


Bold  bfl  thf!  critic,  xealou*  to  hi*  truat. 
Like  the  firm  judf  e  inexorably  jiuL 


Sir, 


TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


In  the  papers  of  criticism  which  you  have  given 
to  the  public,  I  have  remarki'd  a  spirit  of  candour 
And  love  of  truth,  equally  remott;  from  bigotry 
and  captiousness :  a  just  distribution  of  praise 
«m[iongst  the  ancients  and  the  moderns  :  a  sober 
deference  to  reputation  long  established,  with- 
out a  blind  adoration  of  antiquity  ;  and  a  will- 
ingness to  favour  later  performances  without  a 
light  or  puerile  fondness  for  novelty. 

I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  lay  before  you, 
■uch  obsenations  as  have  risen  to  my  mind  in 
the  consideration  of  Virgil's  pastorals,  without 
any  inquiry  bow  far  my  sentiments  deviate  from 
established  rules  or  common  opinions. 

If  we  survey  the  ten  pastorals  in  a  general 
view.  It  will  be  found  that  Virgil  can  derive  from 
them  very  little  claim  to  the  praise  of  an  inventor. 
To  search  into  the  antiquity  of  this  kind  of  poet- 
ly,  is  not  my  present  purpose;  that  it  has  long 
MMatediatheeMtytM  aacrtd  Writmgt  aum^ 


ciently  inform  us ;  and  we  may  conjecture,  with 
great  probability,  that  it  was  sometimes  the  de- 
votion, and  sometimes  the  entertainment,  of  the 
first  generations  of  mankind.  Theocritus  united 
elegance  with  simplicity  ;  and  taught  his  shep- 
herds to  sing  witii  so  much  ease  and  harmony^ 
that  his  countrymen,  despairing  to  excel,  for 
bore  to  imitate  him  ;  and  the  Greeks,  however 
vain  or  ambitious,  left  him  in  quiet  possession  ol 
the  garlands  which  tlie  wood  nymphs  had  be 
stowed  upon  him. 

Virgil,  however,  taking  advantage  of  another 
language,  ventured  to  copy  or  to  rival  the  Sict^' 
lian  bard:  he  has  written  with  greater  splendour 
of  diction,  and  elevation  of  sentiment:  but  as 
the  magnificence  of  liis  performances  was  more, 
the  simplicity  was  less  ;  and  perhaps,  where  he 
excels  Theocritus,  he  sometimes  obtains  his  so* 
periority  by  deviating  from  tlie  pastoral  charac 
tcr,  and  performing  what  Theocritus  never  at^ 
tempted. 

\  ct,  though  I  would  willingly  pay  to  Theo- 
critus the  honour  which  is  always  due  to  an  on 
ginal  author,  I  am  far  from  intending  to  depre- 
ciate Virgil :  of  whom  Horace  justly  decUies, 
tliat  the  rural  muses  have  appropriated  to  him 
their  elegance  and  sweetness,  and  who,  as  he  co- 

f)ied  Theocritus  in  his  design,  has  resembled  him 
ikcwisc  in  his  success ;  tor,  if  we  except  Cal- 
phumius,  an  obscure  author  of  the  lower  ages,  I 
know  not  that  a  single  pasu>ral  was  written  after 
him  by  any  poet,  till  the  revival  of  literature. 

But  though  his  general  merit  has  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged,!  am  far  from  thinking  all  the 
productions  of  his  rural  Thalia  equally  excellent: 
there  is,  indeed,  in  all  his  pastorals  a  strain  of 
versification  which  it  is  vain  to  seek  in  any 
other  poet;  but  if  wo  except  the  first  and  the 
tenth,  they  seem  liable  eitlier  wholly  or  in  part  to 
considerable  objections. 

The  second,  though  we  should  for^the  great 
charcc  against  it,  which  I  am  afraid  can  never 
bo  refuted,  might,  I  think,  have  perished  without 
any  diminution  of  the  praise  of  iu  author;  for  I 
know  not  that  it  contains  one  affecting  sentiment 
or  pleasing  description,  or  one  passage  that 
strikes  the  imagination  or  awakens  the  passions. 

The  third  contains  a  contest  between  two 
shepherds,  begun  with  a  quarrel  of  which  some 
particulars  might  well  be  spared,  carried  on  with 
sprightliness  and  elegance,  and  terminated  at 
last  in  a  reconciliation :  but,  surely,  whether  the 
invectives  with  which  they  attack  each  other  be 
true  or  false,  they  are  too  much  degraded  from 
the  dignity  of  pastoral  innocence  ;  and  instead 
of  rejoicing  that  they  are  both  victorious,  I  should 
not  have  grieved  could  they  have  been  bothde* 
feated. 

The  Poem  to  Pollio  is  indeed  of  another  kind  i 
it  is  filled  with  images  at  once  splendid  and  pleas* 
ing,  and  it  is  elevated  with  grandeur  of  language 
worthy  of  the  first  of  Roman  poets,  but  I  am  not 
able  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  performance  and  the  occasion  that 
produced  it :  that  the  golden  age  should  return 
nccause  PoUio  bad  a  son,  appears  so  wild  a  6e» 
tion,  that  I  am  ready  to  suspect  the  poet  of  ha? 
ing  written  for  some  other  purpose,  what  he  took 
this  opportunity  of  producing  to  the  public* 

The  fiflh  contains  a  celebration  of  Daphnii^ 
which  has  stood  to  all  succeeding  ages  as  the 
model  of  ptstoral  eiegiMi    To  dtny  pnm  t» 
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performance  which  so  many  thousands  have  la- 
boured to  imitate,  would  be  to  judge  with  too 
hitle  deference  for  the  opinion  of  mankind :  yet 
whoever  shall  read  it  with  impartiality,  will  nnd 
that  most  of  the  images  are  ot  the  mythological 
kind,  and  therefore  easily  invented ;  and  that 
there  are  few  sentiments  of  rational  praise  or  na- 
tural lamentation. 

In  the  Sileniis  he  again  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
philosophic  sentiments,  and  heroic  poetry.  The 
address  to  Varus  is  eminently  beautilul;  but 
since  the  compliment  paid  to  Qallus  tixes  the 
transaction  to  his  own  time,  the  fiction  of  Silenus 
seems  injudicious :  nor  has  any  sufficient  reason 
yet  been  found,  to  justify  his  choice  of  those  fa- 
bles that  make  the  subject  of  the  song. 

The  seventh  exliibits  another  contest  of  the 
tuneful  shepherds :  and,  surely,  it  is  not  witlK>ut 
some  reproach  to  liis  inventive  power,  that  of  ten 
pastorals,  Virgil  has  written  two  upon  the  same 
ian.  One  of  the  shepherds  now  gains  an  ac> 
nowledgcd  victory,  but  without  any  apparent 
superiority,  and  the  reader  when  he  sees  the 
prize  adjudged,  is  not  able  to  discover  how  it  was 
deserved. 

Of  the  eighth  pastoral,  so  little  is  properly  the 
work  of  Virgil,  that  he  has  no  claun  to  other 
praise  or  blame  than  that  of  a  translator. 

Of  the  ninth  it  is  scarce  positible  to  discover 
the  design  or  tendency  :  it  is  said,  [  know  not 
upon  what  authority,  to  have  been  composed 
from  fragments  of  other  poems  :  and  except  a 
few  linns  in  which  the  author  touches  upon  his 
own  misfortunes,  there  is  nothing  that  seems  ap- 
propriated to  any  time  or  place,  or  of  which  any 
other  use  can  be  discovered  than  to  fill  up  the 
poem. 

The  first  and  the  tenth  pastorals,  whatever  be 
determined  of  the  rest,  are  sufficient  to  place 
their  author  above  the  reach  of  rivalry.  The 
complaint  of  Gallus  disappomte<i  in  his  love,  is 
full  of  such  sentiments  as  disappointed  'ove  na- 
turally produces  :  his  wishes  are  wild,  his  resent- 
ment is  tender ;  and  his  purposes  are  inconstant 
In  the  genuine  language  of^  despair,  he  soothes 
himself  awhile  with  tlie  pity  that  shall  be  paid 
him  afler  his  death. 

Tamtn  cantabitit^  Arcadtt^  inquiU 

MontibuM  kite  veuiris ;  $oli  cantare  perili 
Arcades.     O  mihi  turn  quam  molliter  oaaa  fuifcant, 
Vettrm  hmm  olim  tiJuhUa  diemt  amoret ! 

— — Y«l,  O  Arcadian  raraint, 

\e.  bett  artificen  ofaootliing strains! 

Tune  your  soft  re«(U,  nnd  teach  your  rocks  my  woes, 

So  shall  my  ^hado  in  swertor  re!>t  repose. 

O  that  your  birth  and  businen  had  been  mine ; 

To  feed  the  flock,  aud  prune  the  spreadiuf  vine ! 

Wabton. 


Discontented  with  his  present  condition,  and 
desirous  to  be  any  tliing  but  what  he  is,  he  wishes 
himself  one  of  the  shepherds.  He  then  catches 
the  idea  of  n^  tranquillity  ,  but  soon  discovers 
how  much  happier  he  should  be  in  these  hnppy 
regions,  with  Lycoris  at  his  side : 

Jiic  gilidifontet^  \ie  moUim,  praU  Lfcitri  s 
Hie  nemut ;  hie  ip»o  tecum  eomtwmerer  mvo. 
Jfume  itumiua  amor  duri  am  Martu  in  «nitw, 
Tela  inter  media^  atqme  advireoe  detimet  hoetet. 
Tu  proeul  a  pmtria  (nee  eit  mihi  credere)  (onltua 
Atpinns,  ah  dura !  nive»,  etfriwora  Rheni 
Mb  Hue  tola  vide*.     Ah  te  uefrigora  laidmmt ! 
Jh  tiki  M  UntrmigUeiaa  Mctt  tuptrtfltmUu ' 


Here  coolinf  fnttotains  roll  through  flowery  i 

Here  wood^.  Lycoris,  lift  thfir  verdant  heads  i 

Here  could  I  wear  my  cmrf.\PMt  life  away, 

And  iu  thy  arms  iuACUvibly  decay. 

lusteHd  of  that,  me  fruntic  love  detains, 

'.Mid  foe*,  and  dreadful  darts,  and  bluorly  plalm  i 

While  you— «ud  can  my  soul  the  tale  believe. 

Far  fH>m  your  country,  lonely  wanderiof  leare 

Me,  me  yuur  lover,  barbarou*  fnfritive .' 

Seek  the  roiif  h  Alps  where  snows  eternal  shioo, 

And  joyle«s  borders  of  the  froaceu  Khine. 

Ah !  may  uo  cold  e'er  blast  my  deare«t  maid. 

Nor  poiuted  ice  thy  tender  feet  iuvade.         Waktom. 

He  then  turns  his  thoughts  on  every  side,  in 
quest  of  something  that  may  solace  or  amuse 
him ;  he  proposes  happiness  to  himself,  first  in 
one  scene  and  then  in  another:  and  at  last  tindf 
that  nothing  will  satisfy : 

Jam  nequM  Hamaarfadee  rurtum^  nee  earatiiM  im^ 
Ipea  placent :  ip»e  rurntm  coneedite  syir«. 
Aba  tllum  naatri  poennt  mutare  laboree  ; 
yee  si  jfngoribu*  mediia  Hibrumfue  bibamma^ 
Sitkontasque  nive  kfemu  eiibeamu*  aquoem 
Nee  $iy  cum  morien*  aUa  liber  at  et  in  n/rne, 
.Xthiapum  vereenuu  oree  tub  eidert  CanerL 
Oatata  tindt  amor ;  et  ims  ccdaama  awutru 

Rut  now  af  ain  no  more  the  woodland  maids, 
Niir  pa>toral  songs  delight — Farewell,  ye  thi 
No  toils  of  ours  tiie  cruel  fod  car.  ch.inKi*, 
Th«*uf  h  lust  in  frosen  deserts  we  should  rangwf 
Thouf  h  we  should  drink  where  cbdiiu.  Hebrus  flowi^ 
Endure  bleak  wiufer  blsotf,  and  Thrarian  snows 
Or  on  hot  IndiaV  pluius  our  flocks  shoulil  feed, 
Where  the  pirrh'd  el.ii  derlines  his  sickeninf^  bead* 
Beneath  fierce-glowing  Cwucer's  fiery  beams. 
Far  irom  cool  breeze*  and  refreshing  streams 
Love  over  all  maintains  resutle>s  s»ay. 
And  let  us  luve's  all-conquering  power  obey. 

Wabtoit. 

But  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the 
tenth  pastoral,  I  cannot  forbear  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  the  first,  which  is  equally  natural  and 
more  diversified.  The  complaint  of  the  shep- 
herd, who  saw  his  old  companion  at  ease  in  the 
shade,  while  himself  was  drivmg  his  little  flock 
he  knew  not  whither,  is  such  as,  with  variation 
of  circumstances,  misery  always  utters  at  tb» 
sight  of  prosperity : 

Ifat  patri^Jinet,  et  duUim  linqnnuua  mrvm  t  f 

Not  patriamfufimut :  tu,  THtfre,  Untut  m  nmkreif 
Formaeam  retonare  dacet  AwtarjfUida  tflvat. 

We  leave  our  country's  bounds,  our  much-loved  plaias^ 

We  from  our  country  fly,  unhappy  swains ! 

Yott,  Tit'rus,  in  the  groves  at  li-isure  laid, 

Teach  Amaryllis'  name  to  every  ahads.       YfAKTom, 

His  account  of  the  difficulties  of  his  jouniey^ 
gives  a  very  tender  image  of  pastoral  distreu : 


•  £»  /  ipse  eapeUat 


Protenut  mmer  ago :  hanc  etiaim  rtz,  Titpre,  duea 

Hie  inter  dentat  corf  lot  modo  namfue  gemtllot, 

Spem  gregit,  ok !  tUica  in  nuda  eounixm  ralifuit. 

And,  lo!  sad  partner  of  the  general  eare. 

Weary  and  fuiat  I  drive  my  goaU  af.ii  1 

While  scarcely  this  my  loading  hand  surtains, 

Tired  with  the  way,  and  recent  from  her  pains ) 

For 'mid  yon  tangled  hasels  a^  we  past. 

On  the  bare  flints  ker  hapless  twin  she  cast, 

The  kupcaand  proaiiae  of  my  ruin'd  fold !  Waetom. 

The  description  of  Virgirs  happiness  in  hie 
little  farm,  combines  almost  all  the  images  of  rti- 
ral  pleasure ;  and  he,  therefore,  that  can  read  it 
with  iodifieieiiG«9  hu  no  leoM  of  pMtonl  poetijx 
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FmrtwmmU  mmc,  ergo  turn  mrm  mamehttntt 
Mt  tihi  wttifma  imtts ;  quMmti*  tapis  owimis  mmdms, 
I^iwiosofue  palm*  vkduemt  putcmajuneo : 
Am  vuuitu  gtacta  teutmhumt  pabmia/mtms, 
Hec  mala  xirtui  perori*  eomtagia  l^dtmL 
Fartnmate  aenix^  kie  imttr  /Inmina  toiM, 
EtfanU$  »acro9,ffigm»  eaptabis  opacmm. 
Uime  tiki,  fOM  semper  rietmo  ak  litattt  septa, 
Hfblitia  ainbaa  Jlorem  drva-la  anlicti, 
Sipe  Uvi  ammuum  suadebtt  imire  smaurro 
HkM  alia  sab  nape  lauft/rouaatat  ad  amraa ; 
Jfec  tamen  taAerea  ranett,  turn  enra^palnasbea, 
Hacgemare  oeriM  eaaaabtt  tartu  ah  nima. 

Happj  old  mail !  then  ttill  thy  famu  reitorrd, 
Enouf  h  for  the«  nhaJl  bles>  thy  frugal  board. 
What  thouf  h  nmyh  stones  the  oakeii  soil  o'erspread, 
Or  marshy  bulrusb  rear  iu  watery  head, 
Nw  foreif  n  food  thy  ti  emiag  e«es  shall  fear, 
No  touch  coaU)ii"US  spread  its  iafluence  here. 
Happy  t'ld  man  I  h^re  *Diid  th'  accu»toni*d  streams, 
And  sacred  springs,  yiiu'll  sliuo  the  scorrhiuf  beams ; 
While  fromyufi  «ill<*w .fence,  thy  picture's  bound, 
The  beeath«t  suck  the  duwery  stores  aruuiid, 
Shall  sareetly  mioyln  with  *.he  whispering  boagfas. 
Their  lulUng  murmura  and  invite  repuae : 
While  from  ste  rp  rocks  the  pruuer  s  song  is  heard ; 
Nor  the  sofi-cooing  dtire,  thy  favourite  bird, 
Meanwhile  shall  cea^a  to  breathe  her  melting  strain. 
Nor  turtles  from  th'  aerial  elm  to  'plain.       Wakto!V. 

It  may  beobsen'ed,  that  these  two  poems  were 
produced  by  eventa  that  really  happened  ;  and 
may,  therefore,  be  of  use  to  prove,  that  we  can 
always  feel  more  than  we  can  imagine  and  that 
the  most  artful  tiction  must  give  way  to  truth.  1 
am.  Sir,  youi  humble  servant, 

DCBIVS. 
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Duleique  mniwtcs  novitate  teniho,  Ovid. 

And  with  sweet  novelty  your  so«l  detain. 

It  is  often  charged  upon  writers,  that  with  all 
their  pretensions  to  genius  and  discoveries,  they 
do  little  more  than  copy  one  another ,  and  thnt 
compositions  obtruded  upon  the  world  with  the 
pomp  of  novelty,  contain  only  tedious  repetitions 
of  common  sentiments,  or  at  best  exhibit  a  trans- 
position of  known  images,  and  give  a  new  ap- 
pearance  to  truth  only  by  some  slight  difference 
of  dress  and  decoration.' 

The  allegation  of  resemblance  between  au- 
thors is  indisputably  true ;  but  the  charge  of  pla- 
giarism, which  is  raised  upon  it,  is  not  to  be  al- 
U>wed  with  equal  readiness.  A  coincidence  of 
sentiment  may  easily  happen  without  any  com- 
munication, since  there  are  many  oc(ra<rons  in 
which  all  reasonable  men  will  nearly  think  alike. 
Writers  of  all  ages  have  had  the  same  sentiments, 
because  they  have  in  all  ages  had  the  same  ob- 
jects of  speculation  ;  the  interests  and  passions, 
the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  have  been  di> 
fersified  in  different  times,  only  by  unessential 
and  casual  varieties:  and  we  must,  thereior*,  ex-  I 
pect  in  the  works  of  all  those  who  attempt  to  de- 
scribe them,  such  a  likeness  as  we  6na  in  the 
pictures  of  the  same  person  drawn  in  different 
periods  of  his  life. 

It  is  necessary,  therrfore,  that  before  an  author 
be  charged  with  plagiari«m,  one  of  the  most  re- 
proachful, though  (>orhaps  not  the  most  atrocious, 
of  literanr  crim-s,  the  snbj*»ct  on  which  he  treats 
should  he  carefully  considered.  We  do  not 
wonder,  that  hisUMians,  relating  the  same  (acts, 


asT^e  in  their  nanation  ;  or  that  authors,  dtlivrr- 
injr  the  elemf'nts  of  srifuc*^,  adxance  the  same 
theorems,  and  lay  down  the  same  drfiniiions: 
yet  it  is  not  wholly  without  use  to  mankind,  that 
books  are  multiplied,  and  that  different  authors 
lay  out  their  labours  on  the  same  subject ;  for 
there  will  always  be  some  reason  why  one  should 
on  particular  occasions,  or  to  particular  persons, 
be  preferable  to  another;  some  will  be  clear 
where  others  are  obscure,  some  will  please  by 
their  style  and  others  by  their  method,  some  by- 
their  embellishments  and  others  by  their  simpli- 
citv,  some  by  closeness  and  others  by  difllision. 

^he  same  indulgence  is  to  be  shown  to  the 
writers  of  morality  :  right  and  wrong  are  immut- 
able ;  and  those,' therefore,  who  teach  us  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  if  they  all  teach  us  right,  must 
agree  with  one  another.  The  relations  of  social 
life,  and  the  duties  resulting  from  them,  must  be 
the  same  at  all  times  and  in  all  nations:  some 
petty  differences,  may  be,  indeed,  produced  by 
forrns  of  government  or  arbitrarv'  customs  ;  but 
the  general  doctrine  can  receive  no  alteration. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  desired,  that  morality  should 
be  considered  as  interdicted  to  all  future  writ- 
ers ;  men  will  always  be  tempted  to  deviate  from 
their  duty,  and  mil,  therefore,  always  want  a 
monitor  lo  recall  them  ;  and  a  new  book  otVen 
seizes  the  attention  of  the  public  without  any 
other  claim  than  that  it  i.'*  new.  There  is  like 
wise  in  compf>sition,  as  in  other  thinirs,  a  perpe 
tual  vi<is?itu<le  of  fashion  ;  and  truth  is  recom- 
mrnded  at  one  lime  to  regard,  by  appearances 
which  at  another  would  expose  it  to  neglect ;  the 
author. thf-rcfore,  who  has  judgment  to  discern 
the  ta«l»'orhis  contemporaries,  and  skill  to  gra- 
tifv  it,  will  have  always  an  (jpportunity  to  de- 
sen'c  wpII  of  mankind,  by  conveying  instruction 
to  thf^m  in  a  grateful  vehicle. 

There  are  likewise  many  modes  of  coinposi 
lion,  by  which  a  moralist  may  deserve  the  name 
of  an  original  writer :  he  may  familiarize  his  sys- 
tem by  dialoffiies  after  the  manner  of  the  an- 
cients, or  subtilize  it  into  a  serief  of  syllogystic 
ar<ruments :  he  may  enforce  his  doctrine  by  se- 
riousness and  solemnity,  or  enliv n  it  by  spright- 
lines:j  and  piv«  Iv  :  h<'  may  deliver  his  sentiments 
in  naked  precepts,  or  illii«trate  them  by  histori- 
cal vxamplfs:  hf  may  detain  the  studious  by  the 
artful  concatenation  of  a  continued  discourse,  or 
nli«ve  the  busy  by  short  strictures,  and  uncon- 
nected i-«j«ays. 

To  excolin  anv  of  these  forms  of  writing  will 
require  a  particular  cuhivation  of  the  genius : 
whoever  can  attain  to  ixcellenre,  will  be  certain 
to  enpage  a  set  of  readers,  whom  no  other  me- 
thod would  have  equally  allured  ;  and  he  that 
c«)mmunicatps  truth  wilti  success,  must  be  num- 
bered among  ihe  firbt  benefactors  to  mankind. 

The  same  uhsen'ation  may  be  extended  like- 
wise to  the  passions:  thrir  influence  is  uniform, 
and  their  effects  nnaily  ihe  same  in  every  human 
brea<t,  a  man  loves  and  hates,  desires  and  avoids, 
exactly  like  his  neighbour ;  resentment  and  am- 
bition, avarice  ana  indolence,  discover  them 
selves  by  the  same  symptoms  in  minds  distant  • 
thousand  years  from  one  another. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  he  more  unjust,  thsr 
to  charge  an  author  with  plagiarism,  merely  be 
cause  he  assifrns  to  every  cause  its  natural  ef 
fi-ct ;  and  makes  his  personages  act,  as  others  is 
like  circamstances  have  always  done.  Then  ar% 
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conceptions  in  which  all  men  will  agree,  though 
cacii  derives  them  from  his  own  ol)SLrvation : 
wboovcr  has  been  in  love,  will  represent  a  lover 
impatient  of  cver;^  idea  that  interrupts  his  medi- 
tations on  his  mistress,  retiring  to  shades  and 
solitude,  that  he  may  muse  without  disturbance 
on  his  appruacliing  happiness,  or  associating 
himself  with  some  rri*»nd  that  Matters  his  passion, 
and  talking  away  the  hours  of  absence  upon  his 
darling  subject.  Whoever  has  been  so  unhappy 
as  to  have  felt  the  miseries  of  long-continued 
hatred,  will,  without  any  assistance  from  an- 
cient volumes,  be  able  to  relate  how  the  passions 
are  kept  in  perpetual  agiuition,  by  the  recollec- 
tion ot  injury,  and  meditations  of  revenge;  how 
the  blood  boiU  at  tlie  name  of  the  enemy,  and 
life  is  worn  away  in  contrivances  of  mischief. 

Every  other  passion  is  alike  simple  and  limit- 
ed, if  it  bo  considered  only  with  regard  to  the 
breast  which  it  inhabits  ;  the  anatomy  of  the 
mind,  as  that  of  the  body,  must  perpetually  ex- 
hibit the  same  appearances ;  and  though  by  the 
continued  industry  of  successive  inquirers,  new 
movements  will  be  from  time  to  time  discovered, 
they  can  affect  only  the  minuter  parts,  and  are 
commonly  of  more  curiosity  than  importa^ice. 

It  will  now  be  natural  to  inquire,  by  what  arts 
are  the  writers  of  the  present  and  future  ages  to 
attract  the  notice  and  favour  of  mankind.  They 
are  to  observe  the  alterations  whicii  time  is  al- 
ways making  in  the  modes  of  life,  that  they  may 
gra'iify  every  generation  with  a  picture  of  them- 
selvt'S.  Thus  love  is  uniform,  but  courtship  is 
perpetually  varying :  the  different  arts  of  gallant- 
ry, which  beauty  has  inspired,  would  of  them- 
selves be  sufficient  to  fill  a  volume ;  sometimes 
baib  and  serenades;  sometimes  tournaments  and 
adventures,  have  been  employed  to  melt  the 
hearts  of  ladies,  who  in  another  century  have 
been  sensible  of  scarce  any  other  merit  than  that 
of  riches,  and  listened  only  to  jointures  and  pin- 
money.  Thus  the  ambitious  man  has  at  all  times 
been  eager  of  wraith  and  power ;  but  these  hopes 
have  been  gratified  in  some  countries  by  suppli- 
cating the  people,  and  in  others,  by  flattering  the 
prince  :  honour  in  some  states  has  been  only  the 
reward  of  military  achievements,  in  others,  it 
has  been  gained  by  noisy  turbulence,  and  popu- 
lar clamours.  Avarice  has  worn  a  different  form, 
«s  she  actuated  the  usurer  of  Rome,  and  the  stock- 
jobber of  England  ;  and  idleness  itself,  how  little 
soever  inclined  to  the  trouble  of  invention,  has 
been  forced  from  time  to  time  to  chance  its  amuse- 
ments, and  contrive  different  methods  of  wearing 
out  the  day. 

Here  then  is  ttie  fund,  from  which  those  who 
study  mankind  may  fill  their  compositions  with 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of  images  and  allusions; 
and  he  must  be  confessed  to  look  with  little  atten- 
tion upon  scenes  thus  perpetually  changing,  who 
cannot  catch  some  of  the  figures  before  they  are 
made  vulgar  by  reiterated  descriptions. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
that  the  distinct  and  primogcnial  colours  are  only 
seven  ;  but  every  eye  can  witness,  that  from  va- 
rious mixtures,  in  various  proportions,  infinite  di- 
versification of  tints  may  be  produced.  In  like 
manner,  the  passions  of  the  mind,  which  put  the 
world  in  motion,  and  produce  all  the  bustle  and 
eagerness  of  the  busy  crowds  that  swarm  upon 
the  earth  ;  the  passions,  from  whence  arise  all 
the  pleasures  and  pains  that  wa  see  and  bear  of, 


if  we  analyze  the  mind  of  man,  are  very  few ; 
but  thosi^  f  wagitatiKl  and  combined,  as  external 
causes  shall  hajipen  to  operate,  and  modilitd  by 
prevailing  opinions  and  accidental  caprices,  make 
such  frequent  alterations  on  the  suiface  of  life, 
that  the  show,  while  we  are  busied  in  delineating 
it,  vanishes  from  the  view,  and  a  new  set  of  ob- 
jects succeed,  doomed  to  the  same  shortness  of  du- 
ration with  the  former:  thus  curiosity  may  always 
find  employment,  and  the  busy  pait  of  mankind 
will  furnish  the  contemplative  with  the  materials 
of  speculation,  to  the  end  of  time. 

I'he  complaint,  therefore,  that  all  topics  are 
prc-occupied,  is  notliing  more  than  the  murmur 
of  ignorance  or  idleness,  by  which  some  discou 
rage  others,  and  some  themselves ;  the  mutabi- 
lity of  mankind  will  always  furnish  writers  with 
new  images,  and  the  luxuriance  of  fancy  may  al- 
ways embellish  them  with  new  decorations. 
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— MagnU  tawun  excidit  auti*.  Orio, 

But  in  the  glorious  euterprue  he  died.       Addisok . 

It  has  always  been  the  practice  ot  mankino,  to 
judge  of  actions  by  the  event.  Tho  same  at- 
tempts, conducted  in  the  same  manner,  but  ter- 
minated by  different  success,  produce  different 
judgments  :  they  who  attain  their  wishes,  never 
want  celebrators  of  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue; 
and  they  that  miscarry,  are  quickly  discovered  to 
have  been  defective  not  only  in  mental  but  in  mo- 
ral qualities.  The  world  will  never  be  long  with 
out  some  good  reason  to  hate  tlie  unhappy :  their 
real  faults  arc  immediately  detected ;  and  ii 
those  are  not  sufficient  to  sink  them  into  infamy, 
an  additional  weight  of  calumny  will  be  supei^ 
added:  he  that  fails  in  his  endeavours  afler 
wealth  or  power,  will  not  long  retain  either  bo- 
nestv  or  courage, 

TKis  species  of  injustice  has  so  long  prevailed 
in  universal  practice,  that  it  seems  likewise  to 
have  infected  speculation :  so  few  minds  are  able 
to  separate  the  ideas  of  greatness  and  prosperity, 
that  even  Sir  William  Temple  has  determined, 
"  that  he  who  can  deserve  the  name  of  a  hero, 
must  not  only  be  virtuous  but  fortunate." 

By  this  unreasonable  distribution  of  praise  and 
blame,  none  have  suffered  oflener  than  project- 
ors, whose  rapidity  of  ima^nation,  and  vastncss 
of  design,  raise  such  envy  m  their  fellow  mortals, 
that  every  eye  watches  for  their  fall,  and  every 
heart  exults  at  their  distresses :  yet  even  a  pro- 
jector may  gain  favour  bv  success ;  and  the  tongue 
that  was  prepared  to  hiss,  then  endeafours  to* 
excel  others  in  loudness  of  applause. 

When  Coriolanus,  in  Shakspeare,  deserted  ta 
Aufidius,  the  Volscian  servants  at  first  insulted 
him,  even  while  he  stood  under  the  protection 
of  the  household  gods:  but  when  they  saw  that 
the  project  took  effect,  and  the  stranger  was  seat- 
ed at  the  head  of  the  table,  one  of  them  very  judi- 
ciously observes,  *'  that  he  always  thought  there 
was  more  in  him  than  he  could  think.** 

Machiavcl  has  justly  animadverted  on  the  dif^ 
ferent  notice  taken  by  all  succeeding  times,  ciT 
the  two  great  projectors,  Catiline  and  Caesar. 
Both  formed  the  same  project,  and  intended  ta 
raise  themselves  to  power,  by  subverting  the 
commonwealth :  they  pursued  their  design,  per- 
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^  f  wit|i  equal  abilities  and  with  eaual  virtue ;  i 
iSot  Catiline  perisht^H  in  the  Held,  and  Ca7j<ar  re- 1 
tnmed  from  Phansalia  with  unlimited  authority  :  I 
Mid  from  that  time,  every  monarch  of  tlie  earth  ' 
Kas  thought  himself  honoured  by  a  comparison 
with  Cesar ;  and  Catiline  has  been  never  men- 
tioned, but  that  his  name  migiit  be  applied  to 
traitors  and  incendiaries. 

In  an  age  more  remote,  Xerxes  projected  the 
conquest  of  Greece,  and  brought  down  the  power 
of  Asia  against  it :  but  after  the  world  had  been 
filled  with  expectation  and  terror,  his  army  was 
beaten,  his  Heet  was  destroyed,  and  Xerxes  has 
never  been  mentioned  without  contempt 

A  few  years  afterwarrls  Greece  likewise  had 
her  turn  of  giving  birtJi  to  a  projector  ;  who,  in- 
vading Ania  with  a  small  army,  went  forward  in 
search  of  adventures,  and  by  his  escape  from  one  ! 
danger,  gained  only  more  rashness  to  rush  into 
another  ;  he  stormed  city  aflcr  city,  overran  king- 
dom afler  kingdom,  fought  battles  only  for  bar- 
ren victory,  and  invaded  nations  only  that  he 
might  make  his  way  through  them  to  new  inva- 
sions ;  but  having  been  fortunate  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  projects,  he  died  with  the  name  of 
Alexander  trie  Great 

These  are,  indeed,  events  of  ancient  times ; 
bat  human  nature  is  always  the  same,  and  every 
ago  will  aflbrd  us  instances  of  public  censures 
influenced  by  events.  The  great  business  of  the 
middle  centuries,  was  the  holy  war ;  which  un- 
doubtedly was  a  noble  project,  and  was  for  a  long 
time  prosecuted  with  a  spirit  e({ual  to  that  with 
which  it  had  been  contrived ;  but  the  ardour  of 
the  European  heroes  only  hurried  them  to  de- 
struction ;  for  a  long  time  they  could  not  gain 
the  territories  for  which  they  fought,  and,  when 
at  last  gained,  they  could  not  keep  them :  thoir 
expeditions,  therefore,  have  been  the  scoff  of  idle- 
ness and  ignorance,  their  understanding  and 
their  virtue  have  been  equally  vilified,  their  con- 
duct has  been  ridiculed,  and  their  cause  has  been 
defamed. 

When  Columbus  had  engaged  king  Ferdinand 
in  the  discovery  of  the  other  hemisphere,  the 
•ailors  with  whom  he  embarked  in  tne  expedi- 
tion had  so  little  confidence  in  their  commander, 
that  afler  having  been  long  at  sea  looking  for 
coasts  which  they  expected  never  to  find,  they 
raised  a  general  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  re- 
tiirn.    He  found  means  to  soothe  them  into  a 

Sermission  to  continue  the  same  course  three 
ays  longer,  and  on  the  eveniii}^  of  the  third  day 
descried  land.  Had  the  impatience  of  his  crew 
denied  him  a  few  hours  of  the  time  requested, 
what  had  been  his  fate  but  to  have  come  back 
with  the  infamy  of  a  vain  projector,  who  had  be- 
trayed the  kind's  credulity  to  useless  expenses, 
ana  risked  his  life  in  seeking  countries  that  had 
no  existence  7  how  would  those  that  had  rejected 
bis  proposals,  liuve  triumphed  in  their  acuteness ! 
and  when  would  his  name  have  been  mentioned, 
bat  with  the  makers  of  potable  gold  and  malea- 
blefflass? 

The  last  royal  projectors  with  whom  the 
worid  has  been  troubled,  were  Charles  of  Swe- 
den, and  the  Czar  of  Muscovy.  Charies,  if  any 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  his  designs  by  his 
measures  anil  his  inquiries,  had  purposed  first 
to  dethrone  the  Czar,  then  to  lead  his  army 
through  pathless  deserts  into  China,  thence  to 
auka  bis  way  by  the  sword  through  tha  whole 


circuit  of  Asia,  and  by  the  eonqoest  of  Turkey  to 
unite  Sweden  with  his  new  dominions:  but  this 
mighty  project  was  crushed  at  Pultowa ;  and 
Charles  has  since  been  considered  as  a  madman 
by  those  powers,  who  sent  their  ambassadors  to 
solicit  his  friendship,  and  their  generals  **  to  learc 
under  him  the  art  of  war." 

The  Czar  found  employment  sufficient  in  his 
own  dominions,  and  amused  himself  in  digging 
canals,  and  building  cities ;  murdering  his  subn 
jects  with  insufferable  fatigues,  and  transplant- 
ing nations  from  one  comer  of  his  dominions  to 
another,  without  regretting  the  thousands  that 
perished  on  the  way :  but  he  attained  his  em^ 
he  made  his  people  formidable,  and  is  numbered 
by  fume  among  the  demi-gods. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  vindicate  the  san- 
guinary projects  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  and 
would  wish  rather  to  diminish  the  ropotation  of 
their  success,  than  the  infamy  of  their  miscap- 
riages  :  for  1  cannot  conceive,  why  he  that  has 
burned  cities,  wasted  nations,  and  filled  the 
worid  with  horror  and  desolation,  should  be 
more  kindly  refarded  by  mankind,  than  he  who 
died  in  the  rudiments  of  wickedness ;  why  ha 
that  accomplished  wickedness  should  be  glori- 
ous, and  he  that  only  endeavoured  it  shomd  be 
criminal.  I  would  wish  Caesar  and  CatiKne^ 
Xerxes  and  Alexander,  Charies  and  Peter,  hud- 
dled together  iu  obscurity  or  detestation. 

But  there  is  another  species  of  projectors,  to 
whom  I  would  willingly  conciliate  mankind ; 
whose  ends  are  generally  laudable,  and  whose 
labours  are  innocent;  who  are  searching  out 
new  powers  of  nature,  or  contriving  new  works 
of  art ;  but  who  are  yet  persecuted  with  inces- 
sant obloquy,  and  whom  tlie  universal  contempt 
with  which  they  are  treat(?d,  oflen  debars  from 
that  success  which  their  industry  would  obtain, 
if  it  were  permitted  to  act  without  opposition. 

They  who  find  themselves  inclined  to  censure 
new  undertakings,  only  because  they  are  new, 
should  consider,  that  the  folly  of  projection  is 
very  seldom  the  folly  of  a  fool ;  it  is  commonly 
the  ebullition  of  a  capacious  mind,  crowded  with 
variety  of  knowledge,  and  heated  with  intense- 
ness  of  thought ;  it  proceeds  oflen  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  uncommon  powers,  from  the  con 
fidencB  of  those,  who,  having  already  done 
much,  are  easily  persuaded  that  they  can  do 
more.  When  Rowley  had  completed  the  or- 
rery, he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion ;  when 
Boyle  had  exhausted  the  secrets  of  vulgar  chy- 
mistry,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  work  of 
transmutation. 

A  projector  generally  unites  those  qualities 
which  have  the  fairest  claim  to  veneration,  ex- 
tent of  knowledge,  and  greatness  of  design  ;  it 
was  said  of  Catiline,  *'  immoderata,  incredibUia^ 
nimis  alta  temptr  cupiebatJ"  Projectors  of  alt 
kinds  agree  in  their  intellects,  though  they  differ 
in  their  morals ;  they  all  fail  by  attempting  things 
beyond  their  power,  by  despising  vulgar  attain- 
ments, and  aspiring  to  performances  to  which 
perhaps  nature  has  not  proportioned  the  force  of 
man ;  when  they  fail,  therefore^  they  fail  not  by 
idleness  or  timidity,  but  by  rash  aaventure  and 
fruitless  diligence. 

That  the  attempts  of  such  men  will  oflen  mis- 
carry, we  may  reasonably  expect ;  yet  fVom  such 
men,  and  such  only,  are  we  to  hope  for  the  culti- 
vation  of  those  parte  of  nature  which  lie  yet 
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Wtt9t<»,  and  'he  invention  of  those  arta  which  are 
yet  wanting  to  the  felicity  of  hfe.  If  they  are, 
therefore,  universally  discouraged,  art  and  dis- 
covery can  make  no  advances.  Whatever  is  at- 
tempted without  previous  certainty  of  success, 
may  he  considered  as  a  project,  and  amongst  nar- 
row minds  may,  thererore,  expose  its  author  to 
censure  and  contempt;  and  if  the  liberty  of  laugh- 
ing be  once  indulged,  every  man  will  laugit  at 
what  he  does  not  understand,  every  project  will 
be  considered  as  madness,  and  every  great  or 
new  design  will  be  censured  as  a  project.  Men, 
unaccustomed  to  reason  and  researches,  tliink 
every  enterprise  impracticable,  which  is  extend- 
ed beyond  common  eflccts,  or  comprises  many 
intermediate  operations.  Manv  tliat  presume  to 
laugh  at  projectors, would  con sicf era  flight throuj^h 
the  air  in  a  winged  chariot,  and  tlie  movement  of 
a  mighty  engine  by  the  steam  of  water,  as  equal- 
ly the  dreams  of  mechanic  lunacy ;  and  would 
hear,  with  equal  negligence,  of  the  union  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn  by  a  canal,  and  the  scheme 
of  Albuquerque,  the  vicerov  of  the  Indies,  who 
in  the  rage  uf  hostility  had  contrived  to  make 
Egypt  a  barren  desert,  by  turning  the  Nile  into 
the  Red  Sea. 

Those  who  have  attempted  much,  have  seldom 
failed  to  perform  more  than  those  who  never  de- 
viate from  the  common  roads  of  action  :  many 
valuable  preparations  of  chymistry  arc  supposed 
to  have  risen  from  unsuccessful  mquiries  afler 
the  grand  elixir ;  it  is,  therefore,  just  to  encou- 
rage those  who  endeavour  to  enlarge  the  power 
of  art,  since  they  often  succeed  beyond  expecta- 
tion ;  and  when  they  fail,  may  sometimes  benefit 
the  world  even  by  their  miscarriages. 
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TO  THE  ADVENTURER. 


Sir, 


I  HAVE  been  for  many  years  a  trader  in  London. 
My  beginning  was  narrow,  and  my  stock  small. 
[  was,  therefore,  a  long  time  brow-beaten  and 
despised  by  those,  who,  having  more  money, 
thought  they  had  more  merit  than  myself.  I  did 
not,  however,  suflfcr  my  resentment  to  instigate 
me  to  any  mean  arts  of  supplantation,  nor  my 
eagerness  of  riches  to  betray  me  to  any  indirect 
methods  of  i;ain ;  I  pursued  my  business  with 
incessant  assiduity,  supported  by  the  hope  of 
being  one  day  richer  than  those  who  contemned 
me  ;  and  hadf,  upon  eyexy  annual  review  of  my 
books,  the  satisfaction  of^  finding  my  fortune  in- 
creased beyond  my  expectation. 

In  a  few  years  my  industry  and  probity  were 
fiillv  recompensed  ;  my  wealth  was  really  great, 
and  my  reputation  for  wealth  still  greater.  I 
had  large  warehouses  crowded  with  goods,  and 
considerable  sums  in  the  public  funds;  I  was 
caressed  upon  the  Exchange  by  the  most  emi- 
nent merchants;  became  the  oracle  of  the  com- 
mon council ;  was  solicited  to  engage  in  all  com- 
nwckl  ondertakinga;  waa  flattered  with  the 

as 


hopes  of  becoming  in  q.  short  time  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  a  wealtliy  company,  and,  to  complete 
my  mercantile  honours,  enjoyed  the  expensive 
happiness  of  fining  for  sheriff; 

Riches,  you  know,  easily  produce  riches; 
when  I  liad  arrived  to  tliis  degree  of  wealth,  I 
had  no  longer  any  obstruction  or  opposition  to 
fear^  new  acquisitions  were  hourly  brought 
within  iny  reach,  and  I  continued  for  some  yeare 
longer  to  heap  tlmusands  upon  thousands. 

At  last  I  resolved  to  complete  the  circle  of  a 
citizen's  prosperity  by  the  purchase  of  an  estate 
in  the  country,  and  to  close  my  life  in  retire- 
ment From  the  hour  that  this  design  entered 
my  imagination,  I  found  the  fatigues  of  my  em- 
ployment every  day  more  oppressive,  and  per- 
suaded myself'^  that  I  was  no  longer  equal  to 
perpetual  attention,  and  that  my  health  would 
soon  t>e  destroyed  by  the  torment  and  distrao- 
tion  of  extensive  business.  I  could  imago  to 
myself  no  happiness,  but  in  vacant  jollity,  and 
uninterrupted  leisure ;  nor  entertain  my  niends 
with  any  other  topic,  than  the  vexation  and  un* 
certainty  of  trade,  and  the  happiness  of  rural 
privacy. 

But  notwithstanding  these  declarations,  I  could 
not  at  once  reconcile  myself  to  the  thoughts  ot 
ceasing  to  get  money ;  and  though  I  was  everj 
day  inquiring  for  a  purchase,  I  found  some  rea^ 
son  for  rejecting  all  that  were  offered  me ;  and, 
indeed,  had  accumulated  so  many  beauties  ana 
convc>nienccs  in  my  idea  of  the  spot  where  I 
was  finally  to  be  happy,  that,  perhaps,  the  world 
might  have  been  travelled  over  without  disco- 
very of  a  place  which  would  not  have  been  de- 
fective in  some  particular. 

Thus  I  went  on,  still  talking  of  retirement, 
and  still  refusing  to  retire ;  my  fi^ends  began  to 
laugh  at  my  delays,  and  I  grew  ashamed  to  trifle 
longer  with  my  own  inclinations;  an  estate  was 
at  length  purchased,  I  transferred  my  stock  to 
a  prudent  young  man  who  had  married  my 
daughter,  went  down  into  the  country,  and  com- 
menced lord  of  a  spacious  manor. 

Here  for  some  time,  I  found  happiness  equid 
to  my  expectation.  I  reformed  the  old  home 
according  to  the  advice  of  the  best  architects,  I 
threw  down  the  walls  of  the  garden,  and  en- 
closed it  with  palisades,  planted  long  avenues  of 
trees,  filled  a  greenhouse  with  exotic  plants,  dnr 
a  new  canal,  and  threw  the  earth  into  the  old 
moat 

The  fame  of  these  expensive  improvomente 
brought  in  all  the  country  to  see  the  show.  I 
entertained  my  visitors  with  great  Hberality,  led 
them  round  my  gardens,  showed  them  my  apart* 
ments,  laid  before  them  plans  for  new  decora- 
tions, and  was  gratified  by  tlie  wonder  of  somo 
and  the  envy  of  others. 

I  was  envied :  but  how  Httle  can  one  men 
judge  of  the  condition  of  another  f  The  time  was 
now  coming,  in  which  affluence  and  splendour 
could  no  longer  make  me  pleased  with  myself. 
I  had  built  till  the  imagination  of  the  architeet 
was  exhausted  ;  I  had  added  one  convenience  to 
another,  till  I  knew  not  what  more  to  wish  or  to 
design ;  I  had  laid  out  my  gardens,  planted  my 
park,  and  completed  my  waterworks  ;  and  what 
now  remained  to  be  done  7  what,  but  to  look  np 
to  turrets,  of  which,  when  they  were  once  raised 
I  had  no  further  use,  to  range  over  apartments 
where  time  wee  temkfaijig  the  famiuire,  to 
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■ttnd  by  the  cascade  of  wliich  I  acarcety  now 
perceived  the  sound,  and  to  watch  the  growth 
of  woods  that  must  give  their  shade  to  a  distant 
generation. 

In  this  gloomy  inactivity,  is  every  day  begun 
and  ended  :  the  happiness  that  I  have  been  so 
long  procuring  is  now  at  an  end,  because  it  has 
been  procured ;  I  wander  from  room  to  room,  till 
I  am  weary  of  myself ;  1  ride  out  to  a  neighbour- 
ing hill  in  the  centre  of  my  estate,  from  whence 
all  my  lands  lie  in  prospect  around  me;  I  see 
nothing  that  I  have  not  seen  before,  and  return 
home  disappointed,  though  I  knew  that  I  had 
nothing  to  expect. 

In  my  happy  days  of  business  I  had  been  ac- 
eustomed  to  rise  early  in  the  morning :  and  re- 
member the  time  when  I  grieved  that  the  night 
came  so  soon  upon  mc,  and  obliged  me,  for  a  few 
hours,  to  shut  out  affluence  and  pros[)erity.  I 
BOW  seldom  sec  the  rifling  sun,  but  to  "  tell 
him,**  with  the  fallen  angel,  "  how  I  hate  his 
beams.**  I  awake  from  deep  as  to  languor  or 
miprisonment,  and  have  no  employment  for  tlie 
first  hour  but  to  consider  by  what  art  I  shall  rid 
myself  of  the  second.  I  protract  the  breakfast 
as  long  as  I  can,  because  when  it  is  ended  I  have 
no  ct^I  for  my  attention,  till  I  can  with  some  de- 
gree of  doccncy  grow  impatient  for  my  dinner. 
If  I  could  dine  all  my  life  I  should  be  happy  ;  I 
eat  not  because  1  am  hungry,  but  because  I  am 
idle:  but,  alas!  the  time  quickly  comes  when  I 
can  eat  no  longer ;  and  so  ill  does  my  constitu- 
tion second  my  inclination,  that  I  cannot  bear 
Btrons  liquors;  seven  hours  must  then  be  en- 
dured, before  I  shall  sop  ;  but  supper  comes  at 
last,  the  more  welcome  as  it  is  in  a  abort  time 
succeeded  by  sleep. 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  happiness,  the 
hope  of  which  seduced  me  from  the  duties  of  a 
mercantile  life.  I  shall  be  told  by  those  who 
read  my  narrative,  that  there  are  many  means 
of  innocent  amusement,  and  many  schemes  of 
useful  employment,  which  I  do  not  appear  ever 
to  have  known  ;  and  that  nature  ana  art  have 
provided  pleasures  by  which,  without  the  drud- 
gery of  settled  business,  the  active  may  be  en- 
gaged, the  solitary  soothed,  and  tlie  social  en- 
tertained. 

These  arts.  Sir,  I  have  tried.  When  first  I 
took  possession  of  my  estate,  in  conformity  to 
the  taste  of  my  neighbours,  I  bought  guns  and 
nets,  filled  my  Kennel  with  dogs,  and  my  stable 
with  horses :  but  a  little  experience  showed  me, 
that  these  instruments  of  rural  felicity  would  af- 
ford me  few  gratifications.  I  never  shot  but  to 
miss  the  mark,  and,  to  confess  the  truth,  was 
nfiaid  of  the  fire  of  my  own  gun.  I  could  dis- 
wver  no  music  in  the  cry  of  the  dogs,  nor  could 
divest  myself  of  pity  for  the  animal  whose  peace- 
ful and  inoffensive  hfe  was  sacrificed  to  our 
■port  I  was  not,  indeed,  always  at  leisure  to 
reflect  upon  her  danger;  for  my  horse,  who  had 
been  bred  to  the  chase,  did  not  always  regard 
my  choice  either  of  speed  or  way,  but  leaped 
li«d|[ea  and  ditches  at  his  own  discretion,  and 
hurriod  me  along  with  the  dogs,  to  the  great  di- 
▼eraion  of  my  brother  sportsmen.  His  eager- 
neas  of  pursuit  once  incited  him  to  swim  a  river ; 
and  I  had  leisure  to  resolve  in  the  water,  that  I 
would  never  hazard  my  life  again  for  the  de- 
■tructionofahare. 

I  then  oidered  books  to  be  procuiwd,  vidby  the 


direction  of  the  vicar  had  within  a  few  weeks,  a 
closet  elegantly  furnished.  You  will,  perhaps, 
be  frurprised  when  I  shall  tell  you,  that  when 
once  1  had  ranged  them  according  to  their  sizes, 
and  piled  them  up  in  regular  gradations,  I  bad 
received  all  the  pleasure  which  they  could  give 
me.  I  am  not  able  to  excite  in  myself  any  curi- 
osity after  events  which  have  been  lon^  passed, 
and  in  which  1  can  therefore  have  no  mterest ; 
I  am  utteriy  unconcerned  to  know  whether  TuU> 
or  Demosthenes  excelled  in  oratory,  whethei 
Hannibal  lost  Italy  by  his  own  negligence  ot 
the  corruption  of  Lis  countrymen.  I  have  no 
skill  in  controversial  learning,  nor  can  conceivo 
why  so  many  volumes  shouldhave  been  written 
upon  questions,  which  I  have  lived  so  long  and 
so  happily  without  understanding.  I  once  r^ 
solved  to  go  through  the  volumes  relating  to  th« 
ofiice  of  justice  of  the  peace,  but  found  them  to 
crabbed  and  intricate,  that  in  less  than  a  month 
I  desisted  in  despair,  and  resolved  to  supply  my 
deficiencies  by  paying  a  competent  salary  to  m 
skilful  clerk. 

I  am  naXurally  inclined  to  hospitality,  and  ftr 
5omc  time  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  of  viite 
with  the  neignbouring  gentlemen  ;  but  though 
they  are  easily  brought  about  me  by  better  wine 
than  they  can  find  at  any  other  house,  I  am  not 
much  relieved  by  their  conversation ;  they  have 
no  skill  in  commerce  or  tlie  stocks,  and  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  families  or  the  fac- 
tions of  toe  country ;  so  that  when  the  first  civili- 
ties are  over,  they  usually  talk  to  one  another, 
and  I  am  lofl  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  company. 
Though  I  cannot  drink  myself  I  am  obliged  to 
encourage  the  ciroulation  of  the  glass;  their 
mirth  grows  more  turbulent  and  obstreperoua ; 
and  before  their  merriment  is  at  an  end,  1  a»n 
sick  with  disgust,  and  perha^M  reproached  with 
mv  sobriety,  or  by  some  sly  insinuations  ininsolt- 
ed  as  a  cit 

Such,  Mr.  Adventurer,  is  the  life  to  which  I 
am  condemned  by  a  foolish  endeavour  to  be  hap- 

ry  by  imitation ;  such  is  the  happiness  to  which 
pleased  myself  with  approachmg,  and  which  I 
considered  as  the  chief  end  of  my  cares  and  my 
labours.  I  toiled  year  after  year  with  cheerful- 
ness, in  expectation  of  the  happy  hour  in  which  I 
might  be  idle :  the  privilege  of  happiness  is  at^ 
tained,  but  has  not  brought  with  it  the  blessing 
of  tranquiUity.    I  am  yours,  Ace 

MsRCATOa 
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And  of  their  rain  difpatiogi  find  no  eod.       fbavcu. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked  by  those  who  find 
the  appearance  of  wisdom  more  easily  attained 
by  questions  than  solutions,  how  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  the  world  is  divided  by  such  difierenco 
of  opinion  ;  and  why  men  equally  reasonable, 
and  equally  lovers  of  truth,  do  not  always  think 
in  the  same  manner  7 

With  regard  to  simple  propositions,  where  the 
terms  are  understood,  and  the  whole  subject  is 
comprehended  at  once,  there  is  such  a  undormi- 
tj  or  sentiment  among  all  human  beings,  that, 
for  many  ages,  a  very  numerous  set  of  notions 
weieeuppoiied  to  bo  innate,  or  necenarily  coex 
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•stent  with  the  faculty  of  reason  ;  it  being  ima- 
gined, that  universal  agreement  could  proceed 
only  from  tlie  invariable  dictates  of  the  universal 
parent 

In  questions  diffuse  and  compounded,  this  simi< 
larity  of  determination  is  no  longer  to  be  expect- 
ed. At  our  first  sally  into  the  intellectual  world, 
Are  all  march  together  alon£  one  straight  and 
open  road ;  but  as  we  proceed  further,  and  wider 
prospects  open  to  our  view,  every  eye  fixes  upon 
«  different  scene  ;  we  divide  into  various  paths, 
«nd,  as  we  move  forward,  are  still  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  each  other.  As  a  question  becomes 
more  complicated  and  involved,  and  extends  to 
a  greater  number  of  relations,  disagreement  of 
opinion  will  always  be  multiplied ;  not  because 
we  are  irrational,  but  because  wc  are  finite  be- 
ings, furnished  with  different  kinds  of  knowledge, 
exerting  different  degrees  of  attention,  one  dis- 
vovering  consequences  which  escape  another, 
none  taking  in  the  whole  concatenation  of  causes 
•nd  efllects,  and  most  comprehending  but  a  very 
tHDftU  partt  each  comparing  what  he  observes 
with  a  difiercnt  criterion,  and  each  referring  it  to 
mdiflerent  purpose. 

Where,  then,  is  the  wonder,  that  they  who  see 
only  a  small  part,  should  judge  erroneously  of  the 
whole  ?  or  that  they,  who  see  different  and  dis- 
■imilar  parts,  should  judge  differently  from  each 
other? 

Whatever  has  various  respects,  must  have  va- 
rious appearances  of  good  and  evil,  beauty  or 
deformity  ;  thus  the  gardener  tears  up  as  a  weed, 
the  plant  which  the  physician  gathers  as  a  me- 
dicine i  and  "  a  general,"  says  Sir  Kenelin  Dig- 
by,  "  will  look  with  pleasure  over  a  plain,  as  a 
fit  place  on  which  the  fate  of  empires  might  be 
decided  in  battle,  which  the  farmer  will  despise  as 
bleak  and  barren,  neither  fruitful  of  pasturage, 
nor  fit  for  tillage.'* 

Two  men  examining  the  same  question,  pro- 
ceed commonly  like  the  physician  and  gardener 
in  selecting  heibs,  or  the  farmer  and  hero  look- 
ing on  the  plain ;  they  bring  minds  impressed 
with  different  notions,  and  direct  their  inquiries 
to  different  ends ;  they  form,  therefore,  contrary 
conclusions,  and  each  wonders  at  the  other's  ab- 
surdity. 

We  have  less  reason  to  be  surprised  or  offend- 
ed when  we  find  others  differ  from  us  in  opinion, 
t>ecause  we  very  often  differ  from  ourselves. 
How  oflen  we  alter  our  minds,  we  do  not  always 
remark ;  because  the  change  is  sometimes  made 
imperceptibly  and  gradually,  and  the  last  convic- 
tion effaces  all  memory  of  the  former,  yet  every 
«ian  accustomed  from  time  to  time  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  hi3  own  notions,  will,  by  a  slight  retro- 
spection, be  able  to  discover,  that  his  mind  has 
suffored  many  revolutions ;  that  the  same  things 
have  in  the  several  parts  of  his  life  been  condemn- 
ed and  approved,  pursued  and  shunned  :  and  that 
en  many  occasions,  even  when  his  practice  has 
been  steady,  his  mind  has  been  wavering,  and 
he  has  persisted  in  a  scheme  of  action,  rather 
because  he  feared  the  censure  of  inconstancy, 
than  because  he  was  always  pleased  with  his 
own  choice. 

Of  the  different  faces  shown  by  the  same  ob- 
jects, as  they  are  viewed  on  opposite  sides,  and 
of  the  different  inclinations  which  they  must  con- 
•Cantly  raise  in  him  that  contempiatee  them,  a 
More  ftxiking  example  cannot  eealy  be  found 


than  two  Greek  epigrammatists  will  afford  us  in 
tlieir  accounts  of  numan  life,  which  I  shall  lay 
before  the  reader  in  English  prose. 

Posidippus,  a  comic  poet,  utters  this  com- 
plaint :  **  X^hrough  which  of  the  paths  of  life  is  it 
eligible  to  pass  ?  In  public  assemblies  are  de- 
bates and  troublesome  affairs :  domestic  priva- 
cies are  haunted  with  anxieties ;  in  the  country 
is  labour ;  on  the  sea  is  terror :  in  a  foreign  lano, 
he  that  has  money  must  live  in  fear,  ho  that  wants 
it  must  pine  in  distress :  are  you  married  1  you 
are  troubled  with  suspicions ;  are  you  ikngie  7 
you  languish  in  solitude ;  children  occasion  toil, 
and  a  childless  life  is  a  state  of  destitution  :  the 
time  of  vouth  is  a  time  of  folly,  and  ^y  hairs 
are  loacfcd  with  infirmity.  This  choice  only, 
therefore,  can  be  made,  either  never  to  recetvo 
being,  or  immediately  to  lose  it" 

Such  and  so  gloomy  is  the  prospect  which  Po- 
sidippus has  laid  before  us.  But  we  are  not  to 
acquiesce  too  hastily  in  his  determination  against 
the  value  of  existence:  for  Mctrodorus.  a  philo- 
sopher of  Athens,  has  shown,  that  life  has  plea- 
sures as  well  as  pains ;  and  having  exhibitea  the 
present  state  of  man  in  brighter  colours,  draws 
with  equal  appearance  of  reason,  a  contrary  con- 
clusion. 

**  You  may  pass  well  through  any  of  the  pathf 
of  life.  In  public  assemblies  are  honours  and 
transactions  of  wisdom :  in  domestic  privacy  is 
stillness  and  quiet :  in  the  country  are  the  bean- 
ties  of  nature :  on  the  sea  is  the  hope  of  gain :  in 
a  foreign  land,  he  that  is  rich  is  honoured,  he 
that  is  poor  may  keep  his  poverty  secret :  are  yon 
married  ?  you  have  a  cheerful  house ;  are  yon 
single :  you  are  unincumbered ;  children  are  ob- 
jects of  affection,  to  be  without  children  is  to  be 
without  care :  the  time  of  youth  is  the  time  of 
vigour,  and  gray  hairs  are  made  venerable  by 
piety.  It  will,  therefore,  never  be  a  wise  man*e 
choice,  either  not  to  obtain  existence,  or  to  lose 
it ;  for  every  state  of  life  has  its  felicity." 

In  these  epigrams  are  included  most  of  the 
questions  which  have  engaged  the  speculatione 
of  the  inquirera  aAer  happiness  ;  and  tnough  they 
will  not  much  assist  our  determinations,  they 
may,  perhaps,  equally  promote  our  quiet,  by 
showing  that  no  absolute  determination  ever  can 
be  formed. 

Whether  a  public  station,  or  private  life,  be 
desirable,  has  always  been  debated.  We  see 
here  both  the  allurements  and  discouragements 
of  civil  employments ;  on  one  side  there  is  trou- 
ble, on  the  other  honour ;  the  management  of 
affairs  is  vexatious  and  difficult,  but  it  is  the  only 
duty  in  which  wisdom  can  be  conspicuously  dis- 
played :  it  must  then  still  be  \e(i  to  every  man  to 
choose  either  ease  or  glory ;  nor  can  any  general 
precept  be  given,  since  no  man  can  be  happy  by 
theprescripdon  of  another. 

Thus,  wnat  is  said  of  children  by  Poeidippos, 
"  that  they  are  occasions  of  fatigue,^  and  by  Me- 
trodonis, ''  that  they  are  objects  of  afrection,**  is 
equally  certain ;  but  whether  they  will  give  most 
pain  or  pleasure,  must  depend  on  their  future 
conduct  and  dispositions,  on  many  causes  over 
which  the  parent  can  have  little  innuence :  there 
is,  therefore,  room  for  all  the  caprices  of  imagin* 
ation,  and  desire  must  be  proportioned  to  the 
hope  or  fear  &at  shall  happen  to  predominate. 

such  is  the  uncertain^  in  which  we  are  al- 
waya  likely  to  remain  with  regard  to  queftkmi 
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wherein  we  have  mo«t  interest,  and  which  every 
day  affords  us  fresh  opportuuity  to  examine :  we 
may  examine,  indeed,  but  we  never  can  decide, 
because  our  faculties  are  unequal  to  the  subject ; 
we  see  a  Uttle,  and  form  an  opinion  ;  we  see 
more,  and  change  it 

Tliis  inconstancy  and  unsteadiness,  to  which 
we  must  so  oflcn  find  ourselves  Uable,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  teach  us  moderation  and  forbearance 
towards  thopo  who  cannot  accommodate  them- 
■elvM  to  our  sontimentd :  if  they  are  deceived, 
we  liAve  no  right  to  attribute  their  mistake  to 
obfltinacy  or  negligence,  because  we  likewise 
have  been  mistaken ;  wo  may.  perhaps,  again, 
change  our  own  opinion :  and  what  excuse  shall 
we  be  able  to  find  for  aversion  and  malignity 
conceived  against  him,  whom  we  shall  then  find 
to  have  committed  no  fault,  and  who  ofiended  us 
only  by  refusing  to  follow  us  into  error  ? 

It  may  likewise  contribute  to  soften  that  re- 
sentment which  pride  naturally  raises  against 
opposition,  if  we  consider,  that  he  who  differs 
from  us,  docs  not  always  contradict  us ;  he  has 
one  view  of  an  object,  and  we  have  another ; 
each  describes  what  he  sees  with  equal  fidelity, 
and  each  regulates  his  steps  by  his  own  eyes : 
one  man,  with  Posidippus,  looks  on  celibacy  as  a 
atate  of  gloomy  solitude,  without  a  partner  in 
joy,  or  a  comforter  in  sorrow;  the  otner  consi- 
ders it,  with  Metrodorus,  as  a  state  free  from  in- 
cumbrances, in  which  a  man  is  at  liberty  to 
choose  his  own  gnuitications,  to  remove  trom 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  pleasure,  and  to  think 
of  nothing  but  merriment  and  diversion  :  full  of 
these  notions  one  hastens  to  choose  a  wife,  and 
the  other  iaughs  at  his  rashness,  or  pities  his  ig- 
norance ;  yet  it  is  possible  that  each  is  right,  but 
that  each  is  right  only  for  himself. 

Life  is  not  the  object  of  science :  we  see  a  lit- 
tle, very  little ;  and  what  is  bevond  we  only  can 
<x>njecture.  If  we  inquire  of  tliose  who  have 
gone  before  us,  we  receive  small  satisfaction ; 
Bome  have  travelled  life  without  observation,  and 
Bome  willingly  mislead  us.  The  only  thought, 
therefore,  on  which  we  can  repose  with  comfort, 
is  that  which  presents  to  us  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence, whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  things, 
and  under  whose  direction  all  involuntary  errors 
will  terminate  in  happiness. 


No.  108.]      Saturdat,  November  17, 1753. 


Nobis,  emu  siwml  •ecMttI  orevit  lux, 
Koz  eatperpetuo  kjm  dormUnda, 


Catullus. 


When  once  tht;  short-lived  mortal  dies, 

▲  night  eternal  seab  his  eyea.  ADOisoif. 

It  may  have  bpen  observed  by  every  reader,  that 
there  are  certain  topics  which  never  are  exhaust- 
ed. Of  some  images  and  sentiments  the  mind 
of  man  may  be  said  to  be  enamoured ;  it  meets 
them,  however  often  they  occur,  with  the  same 
ardour  wliich  a  lover  feels  at  the  sight  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  parts  from  them  with  the  same  regret 
when  they  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 

Of  this  kind  are  many  descnptions  which  the 
]poet8  have  transcribed  from  «ach  other  and 
their  successors  will  probably  copy  to  the  end 
of  time ;  which  will  continue  to  engage,  or  as 
ibe  Fieach  term  it,  to  flatter  the  imagiiMition, 


as   long  as  human  nature    shall    remain    the 
same. 

When  a  poet  mentions  the  sprinpt  ^e  know 
that  the  zephyrs  are  about  to  whisper,  that  the 
groves  are  to  recover  their  verdure,  the  hnnets 
to  warble  forth  their  notes  of  love,  and  the  flock 
and  herds  to  frisk  over  vales  painted  with  flow 
ers:  yet,  who  is  there  so  insensible  of  the  bean 
ties  of  nature,  so  little  delighted  with  the  renova 
tion  of  the  world,  as  not  to  feel  his  heart  boun4 
at  the  mention  of  the  spring? 

When  night  overshadows  a  romantic  scene 
all  is  stillness,  silence,  and  quiet ;  the  poets  o 
the  grove  cease  their  melody,  the  moon  toweiw 
over  the  world  in  gentle  majesty,  men  forget 
tlmir  labours,  and  their  cares,  and' every  passion 
and  pursuit  is  for  a  while  suspended.  All  this 
we  know  already,  yet  we  hear  it  repeated  with- 
out weariness  ;  because  such  is  generally  the  life 
of  man,  that  he  is  pleased  to  think  on  the  time 
when  he  shall  pause  from  a  sense  of  his  condi* 
tion. 

When  a  poetical  grove  invites  us  to  its  corait^ 
we  know  that  we  shall  find  what  we  have  al* 
ready  seen,  a  limpid  brook  murmuring  over  pelK 
bles,  a  bank  diversified  with  flowers,  a  ffraen         i 
arch  that  excludes  the  sun,  and  a  natural  grot       / 
shaded  with  myrtles;  yet  who  can  forbear  to       I 
enter  the  pleasing  gloom,  to  enjoy  coolness  and 
privacy,  and  gratify  himself  once  more  by  scenes 
with  which  nature  has  formed  him  to  be  de- 
hghted? 

Many  moral  sentiments  likewise  are  so  adapt* 
ed  to  our  state,  that  they  find  approbation  when- 
ever they  solicit  it,  and  are  seldom  read  without 
exciting  a  gentle  emotion  in  the  mind :  such  is 
the  companson  of  the  life  of  man  with  the  dura- 
tion of  a  flower,  a  thought  which  perhaps  every 
nation  has  heard  warbled  in  its  own  language, 
from  the  inspired  poets  of  the  Hebrews  to  our 
own  times;  y^  this  comparison  must  always 
please,  because  every  heart  feels  its  justness, 
and  every  hour  confirms  it  by  example. 

Such,  likewise,  is  the  precept  that  directs  ns 
to  use  the  present  hour,  and  refer  nothing  to  a 
distant  time,  which  we  are  uncertain  whether  we 
shall  reach :  this  every  moralist  may  venture  to 
inculcate,  because  it  will  always  be  approved, 
and  because  it  is  always  forgotten. 

This  rule  is,  indeed,  every  day  enforced,  by 
arguments  more  powerful  than  the  dissertations 
of  moralists:  we  see  men  pleasing  themselves 
with  future  happiness,  fixing  a  certain  hour  for 
the  completion  of  their  wishes,  and  perishing 
some  at  a  greater  and  some  at  a  less  distance 
from  the  happy  time ;  all  complaining  of  their 
disappointments,  and  lamenting  that  they  had 
suflTered  the  years  which  Heaven  allowed  them, 
to  pass  without  improvement,  and  deferred  the 
principal  purpose  of  their  lives  to  the  time  when 
life  itself  was  to  forsake  them. 

It  is  not  only  uncertain,  whether  through  all 
the  casualties  and  dangers  which  beset  the  life 
of  man,  we  shall  be  able  to  reach  the  time  ap 
pointed  for  happiness  or  viisdom  ;  but  it  is  likely, 
that  whatever  now  hinders  us  from  doing  that 
which  our  reason  and  conwience  declare  neces- 
sary to  be  done,  will  equally  obstruct  us  in  times 
to  come.  It  is  easy  for  the  imagination,  operat- 
ing on  things  not  \'et  existing,  to  please  itseK 
with  scenes  of  unmingled  felicity,  or  plan  out 
eoiuses  of  imilbrm  virtue;  but  fk>od  and  evil  wt 
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1X1  real  life  inseparably  united;  habits  grow 
■tronger  by  indul^nce;  and  reason  loses  her 
dignity,  in  proportion  as  she  has  oftcner  yielded 
to  temptation :  "  he  that  cannot  live  well  to» 
day,'*  says  Martial,  *'will  be  less  qualified  to 
live  well  to-morrow." 

Of  the  uncertainty  of  every  haman  good, 
every  human  being  seems  to  be  convinced ;  yet 
this  uncertainty  is  voluntarily  increased  by  un- 
necessary delay,  whether  we  respect  external 
causes,  or  consider  the  nature  of  our  own  minds. 
He  that  now  feels  a  desire  to  do  right,  and  wishes 
to  regulate  his  life  according  to  his  reason,  is 
not  sure  that,  at  any  future  time  assignable,  he 
shall  be  able  to  rekmdie  the  same  ardour ;  he 
that  has  now  an  opportunity  ofiered  him  of 
breaking  loose  from  vice  and  folly,  cannot  know, 
but  that  he  shall  hereafter  be  more  entangled, 
and  struggle  for  freedom  without  obtaining  it. 

Wc  are  so  unwilling  to  believe  any  thing  to 
our  own  disadvantage,  that  we  will  always 
imagine  the  perspicacity  of  our  judgment  and 
the  strength  of  our  resolution  more  likely  to  in- 
crease than  to  grow  less  by  time ;  and,  therefoie, 
conclude,  that  the  will  to  pursue  laudable  pur- 
poses, will  be  always  seconded  by  the  power. 

But,  however  we-raav  be  deceived  in  calculat- 
ing the  strength  of  our  faculties,  we  cannot  doubt 
the  uncertainty  of  that  life  in  which  they  roust 
be  employed  :  we  see  every  day  the  unexpected 
death  of  our  friends  and  our  enemies,  we  see 
new  graves  hourly  opened  for  men  older  and 
younger  than  ourselvt^s,  for  the  cautious  and  the 
careless,  the  dissoluto  and  the  temperate,  for 
men  who,  like  us,  were  providing  to  enjoy  or 
improve  hours  now  irreversibly  cut  off:  we  sec 
all  this,  and  yet,  instead  of  living,  let  year  glide 
after  year  in  preparations  to  live. 

Men  are  so  frequently  cut  off  in  the  midst  of 
their  projections,  that  sudden  death  causes  Uttle 
emotion  m  their>  that  behold  it,  unless  it  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  attention  by  uncommon  cir- 
cumstances. I,  like  every  other  man,  have  out- 
lived muhitudes,  have  seen  ambition  sink  in  its 
triumphs,  and  beauty  perish  in  its  bloom ;  but 
have  been  seldom  so  much  o fleeted  as  by  the 
fate  of  Euryalus,  whom  I  lately  lost  aa  I  began 
to  love  him. 

Eur}'alus  had  for  some  time  flourished  in  a 
lucrative  profession;  but  having  suffered  his 
imagination  to  be  fired  by  an  unextiiiguishable 
curiosity,  he  grew  weary  of  the  same  dull  round 
of  life,  resolved  to  harass  himself  no  longer  with 
the  drudgery  of  getting  money,  but  to  quit  his 
business  and  his  profit,  and  enjoy  for  a  few  years 
the  pleasures  of  travel.  His  friends  heard  him 
proclaim  his  resolution  without  suspecting  that 
ne  intended  to  pursue  it :  but  he  was  constant 
to  his  purpose,  and  with  great  expedition  closed 
his  accounts  ond  sold  his  moveables,  passed  a 
few  days  in  bidding  farewell  to  his  companions, 
and  with  all  the  eagerness  of  romantic  chivalry, 
crossed  the  sea  in  search  of  happiness.  What- 
ever place  was  renowned  in  ancient  or  modem 
history,  whatever  region  art  or  nature  had  dis- 
tinguished, he  determined  to  visit:  full  of  de- 
f  ipi  and  hope,  he  landed  on  the  continent ;  his 
friends  expected  accounts  from  him  of  tho  new 
scenes  that  opened  in  his  progress,  but  were  in- 
formed in  a  few  days^  that  Euryalus  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Euryalus.  He  is  entered 
Oiat  state  whence  none  e?er  shiU  return ;  and 


can  now  only  benefit  his  friends,  by  remaining 
to  their  memories  a  permanent  and  cfl[icacioiis 
instance  of  the  blindness  of  desire,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  all  terrestrial  good.  But  perhaps 
every  man  has,  like  me,  lost  an  Euryalus,  has 
known  a  friend  die  with  happiness  in  his  fP^asp j 
and  yet  every  man  continues  to  think  bims^ 
secure  of  life,  and  defers  to  some  future  time  of 
leisure  what  he  knows  it  will  be  fatal  to  have 
finally  omitted. 

It  IS,  indeed,  with  this  as  with  other  frailties 
inherent  in  our  nature ;  the  desire  of  deferring 
to  another  time,  what  cannot  be  done  wiAout 
endurance  of  some  pain,  or  forbearance  of  some 
pleasure,  will,  perhaps,  never  be  totally  overcome 
or  suppressed  ;  there  will  always  be  something 
that  we  shall  wish  to  have  finished,  and  be  ne« 
vertheless  unwilling  to  begin  :  but  against  this 
unwillingness  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle,  and 
every  conquest  over  our  passions  will  make  way 
for  an  easier  conquest :  custom  is  equally  forci- 
ble to  bad  and  good ;  nature  will  always  be  at 
variance  with  reason,  but  will  rebel  more  feebly 
as  she  is  oflener  subdued. 

The  common  neglect  of  the  present  hour  is 
more  shameful  and  criminal,  as  no  man  is  be- 
trayed to  it  by  error,  but  admits  it  by  negligence. 
Of  the  instability  of  life,  the  weakest  understand- 
ing never  thinks  wrong,  though  the  strongest 
o&n  omits  to  think  justly  :  reason  and  experi- 
ence are^  always  ready  to  inform  us  of  our  real 
state ;  but  we  refuse  to  listen  to  their  sugges- 
tions, because  we  feel  our  hearts  unwilling  to 
obey  them:  but,  surely,  nothing  is  more  un- 
worthy of  a  reasonable  being,  than  to  iihut  his 
eyes,  when  he  sees  the  road  which  bo  is  com- 
manded to  travel,  that  he  may  deviate  with  few- 
er reproaches  from  himself:  nor  could  any  mo- 
tive to  tenderness,  except  the  consciousness  that 
we  have  all  been  guilty  of  the  same  fault,  dis- 
pose us  to  pity  those  who  thus  consign  them- 
selves to  voluntary  ruin. 


No.  111.]      Tuesday,  Nov.  27.  1753* 
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The  deed*  ofloof  dnesoded  tnceslon 

Are  but  by  f  race  of  inpuution  ourt.         DaTOSii 

The  evils  inseparably  annexed  to  the  present 
condition  of  man,  are  so  numerous  and  afflictive 
that  it  has  been,  from  age  to  age,  the  task  ol 
some  to  bewail,  and  of  others  to  solace  them, 
and  he,  therefore,  will  be  in  danger  of  seeming 
a  common  enemy,  who  shall  attempt  to  depreci- 
ate the  few  pleasures  and  felicities  which  nature 
has  allowed  us. 

Yet  I  will  confess,  that  I  have  sometimes  em- 
ployed my  thoughts  in  examining  the  preten- 
sions that  are  made  to  happiness,  by  the  splendid 
and  envied  condition  or  life ;  and  have  not 
thought  the  hour  unprofitably  spent,  when  I  have 
detected  the  imposture  of  counterfeit  advan- 
tages, and  found  disquiet  lurking  under  false  ap- 
pearances of  gayety  and  greatness. 

It  is  asserted  by  a  tragic  poet,  that  "est  miter 
nemo  nisi  cmnparahuJ*  **  no  man  is  miserable, 
biUaah«isminparoawithothen  happier  thao 
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honvnlf:'*  tliis  position  la  not  strictly  and  philo> 
■ophicaily  true.  He  might  have  said  with  rigor- 
onn  propriety,  that  no  man  is  iiappy  but  as  he  is 
compared  with  the  miserable;  for  such  is  the 
■taie  of  this  world,  that  we  find  in  it  absolute  mi> 
■ory,  but  happiness  only  comparative ;  we  miky 
incur  as  much  pain  as  we  can  possibly  endure, 
though  we  can  never  obtain  as  much  happiness 
as  we  might  possibly  enjoy. 

Yet  it  is  certain  likewise,  that  many  of  our 
iBtMries  are  merely  comparative :  we  aro  often 
made  unhappy,  not  by  the  presence  of  any  real 
eril,  Init  by  trie  absence  of  some  fictitious  good : 
of  aomethmg  which  is  not  rc<|uired  by  any  real 
want  of  nature  which  has  not  m  itself  any  power 
of  gratification,  and  which  neither  reason  nor 
iancy  would  have  prompted  us  to  wish,  did  we 
not  see  it  in  the  possession  of  others. 

For  a  mind  diseased  with  vain  longings  after 
unattainable  advantages,  no  medicine  can  be 
prescribed,  but  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  real 
worth  of  that  which  is  so  ardently  desired.  It  is 
Well  known,  how  much  the  mind,  as  well  as  the 
e^re,  is  deceived  by  distance ;  and,  perhaps,  it 
will  be  found,  that  of  many  ima^ned  blessings  it 
may  be  doubted,  whether  he  that  wants  or  pos- 
sesses them  has  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
his  lot 

The  dignity  of  high  birth  and  long  extraction, 
no  man,  to  whom  nature  has  denied  it,  can  con- 
fer upon  himself ;  and,  therefore,  it  deserves  to 
be  considered,  whether  the  want  of  that  which 
can  never  be  gained,  may  not  easily  be  endured. 
It  is  true,  that  if  we  consider  the  triumph  and  de- 
light with  which  most  of  those  recount  their  an- 
cestors, who  have  ancestors  to  recount,  and  the 
artifices  by  which  some  who  have  risen  to  unex- 
pected fortune  endeavour  to  insert  themselves 
into  an  honourable  stem,  we  shall  be  inclined  to 
fancy  that  wisdom  or  virtue  may  be  had  by  inhe- 
ritance, or  that  all  the  excellences  of  a  linc'of  pro- 
senitors  are  accumulated  on  their  descendant. 
Reason,  indeed,  will  soon  inform  us,  that  our  es- 
timation of  birth  is  arbitrary,  and  capricious,  and 
that  dead  ancestors  can  have  no  influence  but 
upon  imagination :  let  it  then  be  examined,  whe- 
ther one  dream  may  not  operate  in  the  place  of 
another  ;  whether  ho  that  owes  nothins^  to  fore- 
fathers, may  not  receive  enual  pleasure  from  the 
consciousness  of  owing  all  to  himself;  whether 
he  may  not,  with  a  little  meditation,  find  it  more 
honourable  to  found  than  to  continue  a  family, 
«nd  to  gain  dignity  than  transmit  it ;  whether,  if  he 
receives  no  dignity  from  the  virtues  of  his  family, 
he  does  not  likewise  escape  the  danger  of  being 
disgraced  by  their  crimes;  and  whether  he  that 
brings  a  new  name  into  the  world,  has  not  the 
convenience  of  playing  the  game  of  life  without 
a  stake,  and  opportunity  of  winning  much  though 
be  has  nothing  to  lose. 

There  is  another  opinion  concerning  happi- 
ness, which  approaches  much  more  nearly  to 
universality,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  with  equal 
reason  be  (disputed.  The  pretensions  to  ances- 
tral honours  many  of  the  sons  of  earth  easily  see 
to  be  ill-grounded ;  but  all  agree  to  celebrate  the 
advantage  of  hercditair  riches,  and  to  consider 
those  as  the  minions  offortune,  who  are  wealthy 
from  their  cradles,  whose  estate  is  *'re«  non  porta 
.labcre,tedrelieta;"  *'the  acquisition  of  another, 
I  not  of  themselves  j"  and  whom  a  father's  indus- 
trjr  hat  diipenaed  from  a  kborioofl  uttention  to 


arts  or  commerce,  and  left  at  Ubeity  to  dispose  of 
life  as  fancy  shall  direct  them. 

J f  every  man  were  wise  and  virtuous,  capable 
to  discern  the  best  use  of  time,  and  resolute  to 
practise  it,  it  might  be  granted,  I  think,  without 
hesitation,  that  total  liberty  would  be  a  blessing; 
and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  be  left  at  large 
to  the  exercise  of  religious  and  social  duties,  with* 
out  the  interruption  of  importunate  avocations. 

But,  since  felicity  is  relative,  and  that  which  is 
the  means  of  happiness  to  one  man  may  be  to 
another  the  cause  of  misery,  we  are  to  consider, 
what  state  is  best  adapted  to  human  nature  in  its 

{>rcsent  degeneracy  and  frailty.  And,  surely,  to 
ar  the  greater  number  it  is  highly  expedient,  that 
they  should  by  some  settled  scheme  of  duties  be 
rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  caprice,  that  they 
should  be  driven  on  by  necessity  through  the 
paths  of  life  with  their  attention  confin«i  to  a 
stated  task,  that  the^  may  be  less  at  leisure  to 
deviate  into  mischief  at  the  call  of  folly. 

When  we  observe  the  lives  of  those  whom  an 
ample  inheritance  has  let  loose  to  their  own  di> 
rection,  what  do  we  discover  that  can  excite  our 
envy  ?  Their  time  seems  not  to  pass  with  much 
applause  from  others,  or  satisfaction  to  them* 
selves:  many  squander  their  exuberance  of  for- 
tune in  luxury  and  debauchery,  and  have  no  other 
use  of  money  than  to  inflame  their  passions,  and 
riot  in  a  wide  range  of  licentiousness;  others, 
less  criminal  indeed,  but  surely  not  much  to  be 
praised,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  up  to  trifle, 
are  employed  every  morning  in  finding  expedi- 
ents to  rid  themselves  of  the  day,  chase  pleasure 
through  all  the  places  of  public  resort,  fly  from 
London  to  Bath,  and  from  Bath  to  London,  with- 
out any  other  reason  for  changing  place,  but  that 
they  go  in  quest  of  company  as  idle  and  as  va- 
grant as  themselves,  always  endeavouring  to 
raise  some  new  desire,  that  they  may  have  some* 
thing  to  pursue,  to  kindle  some  hope  which  they 
know  will  be  disappointed,  changing  one  amused 
ment  for  another  which  a  few  monUis  will  make 
equally  insipid,  or  sinking  into  languor  and  dis- 
ease for  want  of  something  to  actuate  their  bo- 
dies or  exhilarate  their  minids. 

Whoever  has  frequented  those  places,  where 
idlers  assemble  to  escape  from  solitude,  knows 
that  this  is  generally  the  state  of  the  wealthy ; 
and  from  this  state  it  is  no  great  hardship  to  be 
debarred.  No  man  can  be  happy  in  totial  idle- 
ness :  he  that  should  be  condemned  to  lie  torpid 
and  motionless,  "  would  fly  for  recreation,**  says 
South,  "to  the  mines  and  the  galleys  ;"  and  it 
is  well,  when  nature  or  fortune  finds  employ- 
ment for  those,  who  would  not  have  known  how 
to  procure  it  for  themselves. 

He,  whose  mind  is  engaged  by  the  acquisition 
or  improvement  of  a  fortune,  not  only  escapes 
the  insipidity  of  indiflerence,  and  the  tediousaess 
of  inactivity,  but  gains  enjoyments  wholljr  un- 
known to  tnose,  who  live  lazily  on  the  toil  of 
others  ;  for  life  aflords  no  higher  pleasure  than 
that  of  surmounting  dtfllicultics,  passing  from 
one  step  of  success  to  another,  forming  new 
wishes,  and  seeing  them  gratified.  He  that  la- 
bours in  any  great  or  laudable  undertaking,  has 
his  fatigues  first 
wards  rewarded 
to  a  certain 

an  end  more  distant  inrites  him  to  a  new  pui^ 
suit. 


my  great  or  lauaabte  undertaking,  nas 
es  fii^t  supported  b^  hope,  and  after- 
varded  by  wy;  he  is  always  ronving 
in  end,  and  w  ^n  he  has  attained  it, 
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It  docfl  not,  indeed,  always  happen,  that  dili* 
cence  is  fortunate ;  the  wisest  schemes  are 
broken  by  unexpected  accidents ;  the  most  con- 
stant perseverance  sometimes  toils  through  life 
without  a  recompense  j  but  labour,  though  un- 
successful, is  more  chgible  than  idleness;  he 
that  prosecutes  a  lawful  purpose  by  lawful 
means,  acts  always  with  the  approbation  of  his 
own  reason ;  he  is  animated  tiirough  the  course 
of  his  endeavours  by  an  expectation  which, 
though  not  cerUin,  he  knows  to  be  just;  and  is 
at  last  comforted  in  his  disappointment,  by  the 
consciousness  that  he  has  not  failed  by  his  own 
fault. 

That  kind  of  life  is  most  happy  which  afibrds 
us  most  opportunities  of  g^ainin^  our  own  esteem; 
and  what  can  any  man  infer  in  his  own  favour 
from  a  condition  to  which,  however  prosperous, 
he  contributed  nothing,  and  which  the  vilest  and 
weakest  of  the  species  would  have  obtained  by 
the  same  li^^ht,  had  he  happened  to  be  the  son 
of  the  same  father  7 

To  strive  with  diflTicultics,  and  to  conquer 
them,  is  the  highest  human  felicity;  the  next  is, 
to  strive,  and  deserve  to  conquer:  but  he  whose 
life  has  passed  without  a  contest,  and  who  can 
boast  neither  success  nor  merit,  can  survey  him- 
self only  as  a  useless  filler  of  existence ;  and  if 
he  is  content  with  his  own  character,  must  ow« 
his  satisfaction  to  insensibility. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  satirist  advised  right- 
ly, when  he  airected  us  to  resign  ourselves  to  the 
hands  of  Heaven,  and  to  leave  to  superior  pow- 
ers the  determination  of  our  lot : 

Permittet  ip»it  expendtre  ITumimihut,  fuid 
Convntiai  nobit,  rahutque  tit  utiU  nottris: 
Carior  ««1  iUis  kowio  quam  tibi. 

Intrust  thy  fortune  to  the  Powen  aoore  t 
Leave  them  to  muufe  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  seee  thee  want. 
In  goodneH  aa  in  greatneM  they  excel ; 
Ah !  that  we  loved  ourMlvee  but  half  eo  well. 

oaTDBN. 

What  state  of  life  admits  most  happiness,  is 
oncertain ;  but  Uiat  uncertainty  ought  to  repress 
the  petulance  of  comparison,  and  silence  the 
murmurs  of  discontent. 


No.  115.]      Tuesday,  Dec  11,  1753. 

Seribimma  ind^eti  docUqut.  mom. 

All  dare  to  write,  who  can  or  caanoC  read. 

Thet  who  have  attentively  considered  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  know  that  every  age  has  its 
peculiar  character.  At  one  time,  no  desire  is 
felt  but  for  military  honours ;  every  summer  af- 
fords battles  and  sieges,  and  the  world  is  filled 
with  ravage^  bloodshed,  and  devastation :  this 
sanguinary  fury  at  length  subsides,  and  nations 
are  divided  into  factions,  by  controversies  about 
points  that  will  never  be  decided.    Men  then 

Sow  weary  of  debate  and  altercation,  and  apply 
emsclves  to  the  arts  of  profit;  trading  com- 
panies are  formed,  manufactures  improved,  and 
navigation  extended ;  and  nothing  is  any  longer 
thought  on,  but  the  increase  and  preservation  of 
property,  the  artifices  of  getting  money,  and  the 
pleasures  of  spending  it 


The  present  age,  if  wo  consider  chiefly  tbo 
state  of  our  own  country,  may  be  styled  with 
great  propriety  The  »i^e  of  jfutkort ; '  for,  per- 
haps, there  never  was  a  time  in  which  men  of 
all  degrees  of  ability,  of  every  kind  of  education^ 
of  every  profession  and  emufoymcnt,  were  post- 
ing witn  ardour  so  general  to  the  press.  Tb« 
province  of  writing  was  formerly  left  to  thoae, 
who  by  study,  or  appearance  of  study,  were  sup* 
posed  to  have  gained  knowledge  unattainable  by 
the  busy  part  of  mankind  ;  but  in  these  enlight- 
ened days,  every  man  is  qualified  to  instruct  eve- 
ry otlier  man :  and  he  tnat  beats  the  anvil,  or 
guides  the  plough,  not  content  with  supplying  cor- 
poral necessities,  amuses  himself  in  Uie  hours  of 
leisure  with  providing  intellectual  pleasures  for 
his  countrymen. 

It  may  l>e  observed,  that  of  this,  as  of  other 
evils,  complaints  have  been  made  by  every  gene- 
ration ;  but  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that 
at  all  times  more  have  been  willing  than  have 
been  able  to  write,  yet  there  is  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving, that  the  dogmatical  legions  of  the  present 
race  were  ever  equalled  in  number  by  any  former 
period :  for  so  widely  is  spread  the  itch  of  lite- 
rary praise,  that  almost  every  man  is  an  author 
either  in  act  or  in  purpose ;  has  either  bestowed 
his  favours  on  the  public,  or  withholds  them,  that 
they  may  be  more  seasonably  oflfered,  or  made 
more  worthy  of  acceptance. 

In  former  times,  the  pen,  like  the  sword,  was 
considered  as  consigned  by  nature  to  the  hande 
of  men ;  the  ladies  contented  themselves  with 
private  virtues  and  domestic  excellence ;  and  a 
female  writer,  like  a  female  warrior,  was  consi- 
dered as  a  kind  of  eccentric  being,  that  deviated^ 
however  illustriously,  from  her  due  sphere  of  mo- 
tion, and  was,  tliereiore,  rather  to  be  gazed  at 
with  wonder,  than  countenanced  by  imitation. 
But  as  in  the  times  past  are  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tion of  Amazons,  who  drew  the  bow  and  wielded 
the  battle-axe,  formed  encampments  and  wasted 
nations,  the  revolution  of  years  has  now  produced 
a  generation  of  Amazons  of  the  pen,  who  with 
the  spirit  of  their  predecessors  have  set  mascu- 
line tyranny  at  dehancc,  asserted  their  claim  to 
the  regions  of  science,  and  seem  resolved  to 
contest  the  usurpation  of  virility. 

Some,  indeed,  there  are  of  both  sexes,  who  are 
authors  only  in  desire,  but  have  not  yet  attained 
the  Dower  of  executing  their  intentions ;  whose 
performances  have  not  arrived  at  bulk  sufficient 
to  form  a  volume,  or  who  have  not  the  confi- 
dence, however  impatient  of  nameless  obscurity, 
to  solicit  openly  the  assistance  of  the  printer. 
Among  these  are  the  innumerable  correspond- 
ents of  public  papers,  who  are  always  offering 
assistance  which  no  man  will  receive,  and  sug- 
gcstinff  hints  that  are  never  taken,  and  who  com- 
plain loudly  of  the  perverseness  and  arrogance 
of  authors,  lament  their  insensibility  of  their  own 
interest,  and  fill  the  cofTee-houscs  with  dark  sto- 
ries of  performances  by  eminent  hands,  which 
have  been  offered  and  rejected. 

To  what  cause  this  universal  eagerness  of 
writing  can  be  properly  ascribed,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  It  is  said,  that  every  art 
is  propagated  in  proportion  to  the  rewards  confer- 
red upon  it ;  a  position  from  which  a  stranger 
woula  naturally  infer,  that  literature  was  now 
blessed  with  patronage  far  transcending  the  can- 
dour or  munificence  of  the  Augustan  age,  thai 
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Aa  roAcI  to  greatnesii  was  open  to  none  but  au- 
uiore,  tf  nd  that  b^  writing  alone  riches  and  honour 
were  to  be  obtained. 

But  since  it  is  true,  that  wrttera,  like  other 
eompetitors,  are  very  little  disposed  to  favour  one 
anotner,  it  is  not  to  lie  expected  that  at  a  time 
when  every  man  writes,  any  man  will  patronize ; 
and  accordingly,  there  is  not  one  that  I  can  re- 
collect at  present,  who  professes  the  least  re- 
gard for  the  votaries  of  science,  invites  the  ad- 
dresses of  learned  men,  or  seems  to  hope  for  re- 
putation from  any  pen  but  his  own. 

The  cause,  therefore,  of  this  epidemical  con- 
spiracy for  the  destruction  of  paper,  must  remain 
a  secret ;  nor  can  I  discover,  whether  wo  owe  it 
to  itie  influences  of  the  constellations,  or  the  in- 
temperature  of  seasons :  whether  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  wmd  at  any  single  point,  or  in- 
toxicating vapours  exhaled  irom  the  earth,  have 
turned  our  nobles  and  our  peasants,  our  soldiers 
and  traders,  our  men  and  women,  all  into  wits, 
philosophers,  and  writers. 

It  is,  mdccd,  of  more  importance  to  search  out 
the  cure  than  the  cause  or  this  intellectual  ma- 
lady ;  and  he  would  deserve  well  of  his  country, 
who.  Instead  of  amusing  himself  with  conjectu- 
iml  speculations,  should  find  means  of  persuad- 
ing tiie  peer  to  inspect  his  steward's  accounts,  or 
repair  tne  rural  mansion  of  his  ancestors,  who 
could  replace  the  tradesman  behind  his  counter, 
and  sena  back  the  fanner  to  the  mattock  and  the 
Bail. 

General  irregularities  are  known  in  time  to 
remedy  themselves.  By  the  constitution  of  an- 
cient Egypt,  the  priesthood  was  continually  in- 
creasing, till  at  length  there  was  no  people  be- 
side themselves;  Uie  establishment  was  then 
dissolved,  and  the  number  of  priests  was  reduced 
and  limited.  Thus  among  us,  writers  will  per- 
haps be  multiplied^  till  no  readers  will  be  found, 
ana  then  the  ambition  of  writing  must  necessarily 
cease. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  the  cure  is  thus 
gradually  eflfected,  and  the  evil  should  be  stop- 

d,  if  it  be  possible,  before  it  rises  to  so  great  a 
uld  wish  that  both  sexes  would  fix 


height,  I  coul 
their  thoughts  upon  some  salutary  cocsidera* 
tions,  which  might  repress  their  araour  for  that 
reputation  which  not  one  of  many  thousands  is 
fated  to  obtain. 

Let  it  be  deeply  impressed  and  frequently  re- 
collected, that  he  who  has  not  obtained  the  pro- 
per qualifications  of  an  author,  can  have  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  arrogance  of  writing,  but  the  power 
of  imparting  to  mankind  somcthmg  necessary  to 
be  known.  A  man  uneducated  or  unlettered 
may  sometimes  start  a  useful  thought,  or  make 
a  luckv  discovery,  or  obtain  by  chance  some  se- 
cret or  nature,  or  some  intelligence  of  facts,  of 
which  the  most  enlightened  mind  may  be  igno- 
rant, and  which  it  is  better  to  reveal,  though  by 
a  rude  and  unskilful  communication,  than  to  lose 
lor  ever  by  suppressing  it 

But  few  will  be  justified  by  this  plea  ;  for  of 
the  innumerable  books  and  pamphlets  that  have 
overflowed  the  nation,  scarce  one  haf  made  any 
addition  to  real  knowledge,  or  contained  more 
than  a  transposition  of  common  sentiments  and 
a  repetition  of  common  phrases. 

It  will  be  naturally  inquired,  when  the  man 
who  feels  an  inclination  to  write,  may  venture 
Co  suppose  himself  properly  qualified ;  and,  since 


every  man  is  inclined  to  think  well  of  his  own  in- 
tellect, by  what  test  he  may  try  his  abilities,  with- 
out hazarding  the  contempt  or  resentment  of  the 
public  • 

The  first  qualification  of  a  writer,  is  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  undertakes 
to  treat ;  since  we  cannot  teach  what  we  do  not 
know,  nor  can  properly  undertake  to  instmct 
others  while  we  are  ourselves  in  want  of  in- 
struction. The  next  requisite  is,  that  he  be 
master  of  the  language  in  which  he  delivers  his 
sentiments:  if  he  treats  of  science  and  demoD>- 
Btration,  that  he  has  attained  a  style  clear,  pure, 
nervous,  and  expressive  ;  if  his  topics  be  proba* 
ble  and  persuasory,  that  he  be  able  to  recom- 
mend them  by  the  superaddition  of  elegance  and 
imagery,  to  display  the  colours  of  vari^  diction, 
and  pour  forth  the  music  of  modulated  periods. 

If  it  be  again  inquired,  upon  what  principles 
any  man  shall  conclude  that  he  wants  those 
powers,  it  may  be  readily  answered,  that  no  end 
IS  attained  but  by  the  proper  means;  he  only 
can  rationally  presume  that  he  understands  a 
subject,  who  has  read  and  compared  the  writers 
that  have  hitherto  discussed  it,  familiarized  theii 
arguments  to  himself  by  long  meditation,  con- 
sulted the  foundations  of  different  systems,  and 
separated  truth  from  error  by  a  rigorous  exami- 
nation. 

In  like  manner,  he  only  has  aright  to  suppose 
that  he  can  cypress  his  tfioughts,  whatever  they 
are,  with  perspicuity  or  elegance,  who  has  care- 
fully perused  the  best  authors,  accurately  noted 
their  aivcrsilii's  of  style,  diligently  selected  the 
best  modes  of  diction,  and  familiarized  them  by 
long  habits  of  attentive  practice. 

^I0  man  is  a  rhetoncian  or  philosopher  by 
chance.  He  who  knows  that  he  undertakes  to 
write  on  questions  which  he  has  never  studiec^ 
may  without  hesitation  determine,  that  he  is 
about  to  waste  his  own  time  and  that  of  his  read- 
er, and  expose  himself  to  the  derision  of  those 
whom  he  aspires  to  instruct ;  he  that  without 
forming  his  style  by  the  study  of  the  best  models 
hastens  to  obtrude  his  compositions  on  the  pub- 
lic, may  be  certain,  that  whatever  hope  or  flat 
tery  may  suggest,  he  shall  shock  the  learned  ear 
with  barbarisms,  and  contribute,  wherever  his 
work  shall  be  received,  to  the  depravation  of 
taste  and  the  corruption  of  language. 


No.  119.]       Tuesday,  Dec  25,  1753. 

«f iM  re^Mts  avidum  domando 
ApirtfMM,  fuam  si  Lyhiam  rgmoHs 
Omdibiujwiga*,  et  uterque  PammM 
Strviat  uni. 

By  virtue's  precepta  to  control 

The  thirsty  cravings  of  the  soul. 

Is  over  wider  realms  to  reirn 

Vnenvled  monarch,  than  if  Spain 

You  could  to  diktant  Lybia  join, 

And  both  the  Carthages  were  thine.       Fauwia 

When  Socrates  was  asked,  *'  which  of  mortat 
men  was  to  be  accounted  nearest  to  the  goia  in 
happiness  ?**  he  answered,  ''  that  man  who  is  m 
want  of  the  fewest  things." 

In  this  answer,  Socrates,  left  it  to  be  guessed 
by  his  auditors,  whether,  by  the  exemption  fiom 
want  which  was  to  constitute  happiness^  ho 
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meant  ampl'itadc  of  possessions  or  contraction 
of  desire.  And,  indeed,  there  is  so  little  diOer* 
ence  between  them,  that  Alexander  tbe  Great 
oonfcssed  the  inhabitant  uf  a  tub  the  next  man  to 
the  master  of  the  world  ;  and  left  a  declaration 
to  future  aires,  that  if  he  was  not  Alexander,  he 
should  wish  to  be  Dioj^enes. 

These  two  states,  however,  though  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  coujicquence,  differ 
widely  with  respect  to  the  facility  with  wliich 
they  may  be  attained.  To  make  great  acquisi- 
tions can  happen  to  very  few ;  and  in  the  uncer- 
tainty of  human  afTiiirs,  to  many  it  will  be  inci- 
dent to  labour  without  reward,  and  to  lose  what 
they  already  possess  by  endeavours  to  make  it 
more;  some  will  always  want  abilities,  and  others 
opportunities  to  accumulate  wealth.  It  is  there- 
fore happy,  that  nature  has  allowed  us  a  more 
certain  and  easy  road  to  pleniy ;  every  man  may 
^row  rich  by  contractinir  his  wishes,  and  by 
quiet  acquiescence  in  what  has  been  given  him, 
supply  the  absence  of  more. 

Yet  so  far  is  almost  every  man  from  emulat- 
ing the  happiness  ef  tlie  gods,  by  any  other 
means  than  grasping  at  their  fiowcr,  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  great  business  of  life  to  create 
wants  as  fast  as  they  are  satisticd.  It  has  been 
long  observed  by  moralists,  that  every  man 
squanders  or  loses  a  great  part  of  that  life,  of 
which  every  man  knows  and  deplores  the  short- 
ness :  and  it  may  be  remarked  with  equal  just- 
ness, that  though  every  man  laments  his  own 
insufficiency  to  his  happiness,  and  knows  him- 
self a  necessitous  ana  precarious  being,  inces- 
santly soliciting  the  assistance  of  others,  and 
feeling  wants  wliich  his  own  art  or  strength  can- 
not supply ;  yet  there  is  no  man,  who  does  not, 
by  the  superadd ition  of  unnatural  cares,  render 
himself  still  more  dependent ;  who  does  not  cre- 
ate an  artificial  poverty,  and  suffer  himself  to  feel 
pain  for  the  want  of  that,  of  which,  when  it  is 
gained,  he  can  have  no  enjoyment. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  allowed,  that  as  wc  lose 
part  of  our  time  because  it  steals  away  silent  and 
mvisible,  and  many  an  hour  is  passed  before  we 
recollect  that  it  is  passing  ;  so  unnatural  desires 
insinuate  themselves  unobserved  into  the  mind, 
arid  we  do  not  perceive  that  they  are  gaining 
upon  us,  till  the  pain  which  they  give  us  awakens 
us  to  notice.  No  man  is  sufficiently  vigilant  to 
take  account  of  every  minute  of  his  life,  or  to 
watch  every  motion  o(  his  heart.  Much  of  our 
time  likewise  is  sacrificed  to  custom:  we  trifle, 
because  wo  see  others  trifle ;  in  the  same  man- 
ner we  catch  from  example  the  contagion  of  de- 
sire ;  we  see  all  about  us  busied  in  pursuit  of 
imaginary  good,  and  begin  to  hustle  in  the  same 
chase,  lest  greater  activity  should  triumph  over 
as. 

It  is  trae  that  to  man  as  a  member  of  society, 
many  things  become  necessary,  which,  perhaps, 
in  a  state  of  nature  are  superflaous ;  and  tqat 
many  things  not  absolutely  necessary,  are  yet 
so  useful  and  convenient,  that  they  cannot  ea- 
sily be  spared.  I  will  make  yet  a  more  ample 
and  liberal  concession.  In  opulent  states,  and 
regular  governments,  the  temptations  to  wealth 
and  rank,  and  to  the  distinctions  that  follow 
them,  are  such  as  do  force  of  understanding  finds 
it  easy  to  resist. 

If,  therefore,  I  saw  the  quiet  of  life  disturbed 
only  by  oodeavoun  a  to  wtalth  aod  honour  ^  by 


solicitude^  wliich  the  w^orld,  whether  justly  or 
not,  considered  as  important;  I  should  scarcely 
have  had  courage  to  inculcate  any  precepts  of 
moderation  ana  forbearance.  He  that  10  en- 
gaged in  a  pursuit,  in  which  all  mankind  profess 
to  be  his  rivals,  is  supported  by  the  authority  of 
all  mankind  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design,  and 
will,  therefore,  scarcely  stop  to  hear  the  lectures 
of  a  solitary  pliilosopher.  Nor  am  I  certain,  that 
the  accumulation  ot  honest  gain  ought  to  be  hin- 
dered, or  tlie  ambition  of  just  honours  always  to 
bo  repressed.  Whatever  can  enable  the  pos- 
sessor to  confer  any  benefit  upon  others,  may  be 
desired  upon  virtuous  principles ;  and  we  ought 
not  too  rashly  to  accuse  any  man  of  intending  to 
confipe  tlie  influence  of  his  acquisitions  to  him- 
self. 

But  if  wo  look  round  upon  mankind,  whom 
shall  we  find  among  tliose  that  fortune  permit* 
to  form  their  own  manners,  that  is  not  torment- 
ioff  himself  with  a  wish  for  something,  of  which 
allthe  pleasure  and  all  the  benefit  will  cease  at 
the  moment  of  attainment?  One  man  is  beggar- 
ing his  posterity  to  build  a  house,  which  when 
finished  he  never  will  inhabit ;  another  is  level-' 
ling  mountains  to  open  a  prospect,  which  when 
he  nas  enjoyed  it,  he  can  enjoy  no  more;  another 
is  painting  ceilings,  carving  wainscot,  and  filUng 
his  apartments  with  costly  furniture,  only  that 
some  neighbouring  hoiise  may  not  be  richer  or 
finer  than  his  own. 

That  splendour  and  elegance  are  not  desirable, 
I  am  not  so  abstracted  from  life  as  to  inculcate ; 
but  if  we  inquire  closely  into  the  reason  for 
which  they  are  esteemed,  we  shall  find  them 
valued  principally  as  evidences  of  wealth.  No» 
thing,  tnerefore,  can  show  greater  depravity  of 
understanding,  than  to  delight  in  the  show  when 
the  reality  is  wanting ;  or  voluntarily  to  become 
poor,  that  strangers  may  for  a  time  imagine  us  to 
be  rich. 

BiU  there  arc  yet  minuter  objects  and  mors 
triflin||:  anxieties.  Men  may  be  found,  who  are 
kept  from  sleep  by  the  want  of  a  shell  particularly 
variegated ;  wno  are  wasting  their  lives  in  stra- 
tagems to  obtain  a  book  in  a  language  which 
they  do  not  understand;  who  pine  with  envy 
at  the  flowers  of  another  man's  parterre ;  who 
hover  like  vultures  round  the  owner  of  a  fossil, 
in  hopes  to  plunder  his  cabinet  at  his  death;  and 
who  would  not  much  regret  to  see  a  street  in 
flames,  if  a  box  of  medals  might  be  scattered  in 
the  tumult. 

He  that  imagines  me  to  speak  of  these  sages 
in  terms  exa^igerated  and  hyperbolical,  has  con- 
versed but  little  with  the  race  of  virtuosos.  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  their  studies,  and  a  few 
visits  to  their  assemblies,  would  inform  him,  that 
nothing  is  so  worthless,  but  that  prejudice  and 
caprice  can  give  it  value ;  nor  any  thing  of  so 
little  use,  but  that  by  indulging  an  idle  competi- 
tion or  unreasonable  pride,  a  man  may  make  it 
to  himself  one  of  the  necessaries  of  Kfe. 

Desires  like  these,  I  may  surely,  without  in- 
curring the  censure  of  moroseness,  advise  every 
man  to  repel  when  they  invade  his  mind ;  or  if 
he  admits  them,  never  to  allow  them  any  great- 
er influence  than  is  necessary  to  give  petty  en^ 
ployments  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  diversify 
the  day  with  slight  amusements. 

An  ardent  wish,  whatever  be  its  object,  will 
always  be  able  to  interrupt  tranquillity.    Wh«t 
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we  believe  ourselves  to  want,  tormentfl  us  not  in 
proportion  to  its  real  value,  but  according  to  the 
estimation  by  which  wc  have  rated  it  in  our  own 
mindjf ;  in  some  diseases,  the  patient  has  been 
observed  to  long  for  food,  which  scarce  any  ex- 
tremity of  hunger  would  in  health  have  com- 
pelled him  to  swallow;  but  while  his  organs 
were  thus  depraved,  the  craving  was  irresisti- 
ble, nor  could  any  rest  be  obuin^  till  K  was  ap- 
peased by  compliance.  Of  the  same  nature  are 
the  irregular  appetites  of  the  mind  :  ihouzh  they 
are  o(len  excited  by  trifles,  they  are  equ^ly  dis- 
quieting with  real  wants ;  the  Roman,  who  wept 
at  the  death  of  his  lamprey,  felt  the  same  degree 
of  sorrow  that  extorts  tears  on  other  occasions. 

Inordinate  desires,  of  whatever  kind,  ought  to 
be  repressed  upon  a  yet  higher  consideration  ; 
they  must  be  considered  as  enemies  not  only  to 
happiness  but  to  virtue.  There  are  men,  among 
those  commonly  reckoned  the  learned  and  the 
wise,  who  spare  no  stratagems  to  remove  a  com- 
petitor at  an  auction,  who  will  sink  the  price  of 
a  rarity  at  the  expense  of  truth,  and  whom  it  is 
not  safe  to  trust  alone  in  a  library  or  cabinet. 
These  are  faults,  which  the  fraternity  seem  to 
look  upon  as  jocular  mischief,  or  to  think  ex- 
cused by  the  violence  of  temptation :  but  I  shall 
always  fear  that  he  who  accustoms  himself  to 
fraud  in  Uttle  things,  wants  only  opportunity  to 
practise  it  in  greater  ;  "  he  that  has  hardened 
nimself  by  killing  a  sheep,**  says  Pvthagoras, 
^  will  with  less  reluctance  sbed  the  olood  of  a 
man." 

To  prize  every  thing  according  to  its  md  use, 
ought  to  be  Uie  aim  of  a  rationafbeing.  There 
are  few  things  which  can  much  conduce  to  hap* 

Sinesa,  and,  therefore,  few  things  to  be  ardently 
esired.  He  that  looks  upon  the  business  and 
bustle  of  the  world,  with  the  philosophy  with 
which  Socrates  surveyed  the  fair  at  Athens, 
will  turn  away  at  last  with  his  exclamation, 
"How  many  things  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want!* 
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Hzptctmndm  dU»  homiuif  diei^ue  9ewtu» 

Ant*  o6itui  nemo  mipremmftu  fimtrm  dthtt.     Ovid. 

Rut  no  Trail  man,  however  great  or  bifh, 

Can  be  cooeluded  l>leM'd  lirfiire  lie  die.        AODitoif . 

The  numerous  miseries  of  human  life  have  ex- 
torted in  all  ages  a  universal  complaint.  The 
wisest  of  men  terminated  all  his  experiments  in 
search  of  happiness,  by  the  mournful  confession, 
that  "  all  is  vanity  ;**  and  the  ancient  patriarchs 
lamented,  that  ^the  days  of  their  pilgrimage 
were  few  and  evil.*' 

There  is,  indeed,  no  topic  on  which  it  is  more 
•aperfluous  to  accumulate  authorities,  nor  any 
ertion  of  which  our  own  eyes  will  more  easily 
ver,  or  our  sensations  more  frequently  im- 
the  truth,  than,  that  misery  is  the  lot  of 

an|  that  our  present  state  is  a  state  of  danger 
•nd  infelicity. 

When  we  take  the  most  distant  prospect  of 


life,  what  does  it  orcsent  us  but  a  chaos  of  un- 
happineu.  a  contused  and  tu.nnultuoos  scene  of 
labour  ana  oooiest,  difappoiDtment  and  defeat  ? 


'  If  we  view  post  ajres  in  the  reflection  of  history 
what  do  they  ofler  to  our  meditation  but  crimes 
and  calamities?  One  year  is  distinguished  by  a 
famine,  another  by  an  earthquake ;  kingdoms 
arc  made  debate,  sometimes  by  wars,  and  some- 
limes  by  pestilence ;  the  peace  of  the  world  i» 
interrupted  at  one  time  by  the  caprices  of  a  ty- 
rant, at  another  by  the  rage  of  the  conqueror. 
The  memory  is  stored  only  with  vicissitudes  of 
evil ;  and  the  happiness,  such  as  it  is,  of  one  oart 
of  mankind,  is  ioond  to  arise  commonly  from 
sanguinary-  success,  from  victories  which  confer 
upon  them  the  power,  not  so  much  of  intproving 
life  by  any  new  enjoyment,  as  of  inflictin«;  misery 
on  others,  and  gratifying  their  own  pride  by  com- 
parative greatriess. 

But  by  him  that  examined  life  with  a  more 
clofw*  attemion,  the  happiness  of  the  world  will 
be  found  still  less  than  it  appears.  In  some  in- 
tervals of  public  prosperity,  or  to  use  terms 
more  proper,  in  some  intermissions  of  calamity, 
a  general  dilfuinon  of  happiness  may  seem  to 
overspread  a  people ;  all  is  triumph  and  exulta- 
tion, jollity  and  plenty;  there  are  no  public  fears 
and  dangers,  and  "  no  complainings  in  the 
streets.**  But  the  condition  of  individuals  is 
very  Httle  mended  by  this  general  calm ;  pain 
ana  malice  and  discontent  still  continue  their 
havoc ;  the  silent  depredation  goes  incessantly 
forward  ;  and  the  grave  continues  to  be  filled  by 
the  victims  of  sorrow. 

He  that  enters  a  gay  assembly,  ticholds  the 
cheerfulness  displayed  in  every  countenance, 
and  finds  all  sitting  vacant  and  disengaged,  with 
no  other  attention  than  to  ^ve  or  receive  plea- 
sure, would  naturally  imafpne  that  he  had  reach- 
ed at  last  the  metroj>r)lis  ot'  felicity,  the  place  sa^ 
cred  to  gladness  of  heart,  from  whence  al)  fear 
and  anxiety  were  irreversibly  excluded.  Such, 
indeed,  we  may  oflen  find  to  be  the  opinion  ol 
those,  who  from  a  lower  station  k>ok  up  to  the 
pomp  and  gayety  which  they  cannot  reach ;  but 
who  is  there  of  ttiose  who  frequent  these  luxuri- 
ous assemblies,  that  will  not  confess  his  own 
uneasiness,  or  cannot  recount  the  vexations  and 
distresses  that  prey  upon  the  lives  of  his  gay 
companions? 

Tne  world,  in  its  best  state,  is  nothing  more 
than  a  larger  assembly  of  bein^  combining  to 
counterfeit  happiness  which  they  do  not  feel, 
empl<mng  every  art  and  contrivance  to  embel- 
lish life,  and  to  hide  their  real  condition  from  the 
eyes  of  one  another. 

The  species  of  happiness  most  obvious  to  the 
observation  of  others,  is  that  which  depends  upon 
tlie  goods  of  fortune  ;  yet  even  this  is  often  ficti- 
tious. There  is  in  the' world  more  po\-erty  than 
is  generally  imagined  ;  not  only  bccanse  manv 
whose  possessions  are  large  have  desires  still 
larger,  and  many  measure  their  wants  by  the 
gratifications  which  others  enjoy:  but  sreat 
numbers  are  pressed  by  real  necessities  which  it 
is  their  chief  ambition  to  conceal,  and  are  forced 
to  purchase  the  appearance  of  competence  and 
cheerfolness  at  the  expense  of  many  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  life. 

Many,  however,  are  confessedly  rich,  and 
many  more  are  sufficiently  removed  from  all 
danger  of  real  poverty :  but  it  has  been  long  ago 
remarked,  that  money  cannot  pnrchase  quiet ; 
the  highest  of  mankind  can  promise  themselves 
no  eiemption  fiom  that  disoonl  or  suapiciooy  by 
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whicU  the  sweetness  of  domestic  retirement  is 
destroyed  ;  and  must  always  be  even  more  ex- 
posed, in  the  same  degree  as  they  are  eh'vated 
4Lbove  others,  to  the  treachery  oi"  dependents, 
the  calumny  of  defamers,  and  the  violence  of 
opponents. 

Affliction  is  iitseparaUe  from  our.  present 
state ;  it  adheres  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world,  in  different  proportions  indeed,  but  with 
an  allotment  which  seems  very  little  regulated 
by  our  own  conduct 

It  has  been  (he  boast  of  some  swelling  moral- 
ists, that  every  man's  fortune  was  in  his  own 
power,  that  prudence  suppliod  the  place  of  all 
other  divinities,  and  that' happiness  is  the  un- 
failing consequence  of  virtue.  But,  surely,  the 
quiver  of  Omnipotence  is  stored  with  arrows, 
against  which  the  shield  of  human  virtue,  how- 
ever adamantine  it  has  been  boasted,  is  held  up 
in  vain :  we  do  not  always  suffer  by  our  crimes ; 
we  are  not  always  protected  by  our  innocence. 

A  good  man  is  by  no  means  exempt  front  the 
danger  of  suffering  b^  the  crimes  of  others ;  even 
his  goodness  may  raise  him  enemies  of  implaca- 
ble malice  and  restless  perseverance :  the  good 
man  has  never  been  warranted  by  Heaven  from 
the  treachery  of  friends,  the  disobedience  of  chil- 
dren, or  the  dishonesty  of  a  wife ;  he  may  see  liis 
cares  made  useless  by  profusion,  his  instructions 
defeated  by  perverse'uess,  and  his  kindness  re- 
jected by  ingratitude:  he  may  languish  under  the 
infamy  of  false  accusations,  or  perish  reproach- 
fully  by  an  unjust  sentence. 

A  good  man  is  subject,  like  other  mortals,  to 
all  the  influences  of  natural  evil ;  his  harvest  is 
not  spared  by  the  tempest,  nor  his  cattle  by  the 
murrain  ;  his  house  flames  like  others  in  a  con- 
flagration ;  nor  have  his  ships  any  peculiar  power 
of  resisting  hurricanes :  his  mind,  however  ele- 
vated, inhabits  a  body  subject  to  innumerable 
casualties,  of  which  he  must  always  share  the 
dangers  and  the  pains  ;  he  bears  about*  him  the 
«eeds  of  disease,  and  may  linger  away  a  great 
part  of  his  life  under  the  tortures  of  the  gout  or 
stone;  at  one  time  groaning  with  insufferable 
anguish,  at  another  dissolved  in  listlessness  and 
languor. 

From  this  general  and  indiscriminate  distribu- 
tion of  misery,  the  moralists  have  always  derived 
one  of  their  strongest  moral  arguments  for  a  fu- 
ture state  ;  for  since  the  CvJnmon  events  of  the 
{>resent  life  happey  alike  to  the  good  and  bad,  it 
bllows  from  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Bein|[, 
that  there  must  be  another  state  oi  existence,  in 
which  a  just  retribution  shall  be  made,  and  every 
man  shall  be  happy  and  miserable  according  to 
his  works. 

Thf*  miseries  of  life  may,  perhaps,  afibrd  some 
proof ofa  future  state,  compared  as  well  with  the 
mercy  as  the  justice  of  God.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
in.a^ned  that  Infinite  Benevolence  would  create 
a  bemg  capable  of  enjoying  so  much  more  than 
is  here  to  be  enjoyed,  and  qualified  by  nature  to 
proktng  pain  by  remembrance,  and  anticipate  it 
by  terror,  if  he  was  not  designed  for  something 
nobler  and  better  than  a  state,  in  which  many 
of  his  faculties  can  serve  only  for  his  torment: 
in  which  he  is  to  be  importuned  by  desires  that 
never  can  be  satisfied,  to  feel  many  evils  which 
he  had  no  power  to  avoid,  and  to  fear  many 
which  he  shall  never  feel :  there  will  surely  come 
a  timfl^  wh(ta  wnj  oapacitjr  of  happintM  thill 


be  filled,  and  none  shall  be  wretched  but  by  his 
own  fault. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  by  affliction  chiefly  that 
tJie  heart  of  man  is  purified,  and  that  thethoughta 
arc  fixed  upon  a  better  state.  Prosperity,  aMay* 
ed  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  power  to  intoxicate 
the  imagination,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  present 
scene,  to  produce  confidence  and  elation,  and  to 
make  him  who  enjoys  affluence  and  honours  for^ 
^et  the  hand  by  which  they  were  bestowed.  It 
IS  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise,  than  by  afflio 
tion,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  own  imbecility, 
or  taught  to  know  how  little  all  our  acquisitions 
can  conduce  to  safety  or  to  (^uiet;  and  how  justlj 
we  may  ascribe  to  the  supenntendencc  ofa  higli- 
er  Power,  those  blessings  which  in  the  wanton- 
ness of  success  we  considered  as  the  attainments 
of  our  policy  or  courage. 

Nothing  confers  so  much  ability  to  resist  the 
temptations  that  perpetually  surround  us,  as  an 
habitual  consideration  of  the  shortness  of  life, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  those  pleasures  that  so* 
licit  our  pursuit;  and  this  consideration  can  bo 
inculcated  only  by  affliction.  "  O  Death  !  how 
bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee,  to  a  man  that 
lives  at  ease  in  his  possessions!"  If  our  present 
state  were  one  continued  succession  of  delightt, 
or  one  uniform  flow  of  calmness  and  tranquulity, 
we  should  never  willingly  think  upon  its  end  ; 
death  would  then  surely  surprise  us  as  ''a  thief 
in  the  night  ;'*  and  our  task  of  duty  would  re- 
main unfinished,  till  "  the  night  came  when  no 
man  can  work.'' 

While  affliction  thus  prepares  us  for  felidtj, 
we  may  console  ourselves  under  its  pressures,  by 
remembering,  that  they  are  no  particular  mairks 
of  divine  displeasure :  since  all  the  distresses  of 
persecution  have  be<>n  suffered  by  those  "  of 
whom  the  worid  was  not  worthy  ;**  and  the  Re- 
deemer of  mankind  himself  was  *'aman  of  sor* 
rows  and  acquainted  with  grief  I'' 


No.  126.]    SATuaoAT,  Jan.  19,  1754. 


Sleriletnec  Ujfit  t 

Ut  ctmtret  jkuicu,  mertitfue  htc  pulvere  ventm. 

LUCAM 

Canat  thou  believe  the  vait  eterntl  Mind 

We*  e*er  to  Syria  and  Lybias  sands  eonfined  ? 

That  he  would  chooee  this  waste,  this  barren  f  round. 

To  teach  the  thia  inhabitants  around, 

And  leave  his  truth  in  wilds  and  deserts  drown'd  f 

Thebe  has  always  prevailed  among  that  part  of 
mankind  that  addict  their  minds  to  speculation, 
a  propensity  to  talk  much  of  the  delights  of  re* 
tirement :  and  some  of  the  most  pleasinff  com- 
positions produced  in  every  a^e  contain  descrip- 
tions of  the  peace  and  happmess  of  a  country 
life. 

I  know  not  whether  those  who  thus  ambitious- 
ly repeat  the  praises  of  solitude,  have  always 
considered,  how  much  they  depreciate  mankind 
bv  declaring,  that  whatever  is  excellent  or  desiiw 
able  is  to  be  obtained  by  departing  from  them ; 
that  the  assistance  which  we  may  derive  fiom 
one  another,  is  not  equivalent  to  the  evils  which 
we  have  to  fear;  that  the  kindness  of  a  few  k 
overbalanced  by  the  malice  of  many ;  and  that 
the  protection  of  society  is  toodearlv  purchased 
by  encountering  its  dangers  and  endunng  its  op* 
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These  specious  represcntatrons  of  solitary  hap- 

C'ness,  however  opprobrious  to  human  nature, 
Lve  so  far  spread  their  influence  over  the  world, 
that  almost  every  man  delights  his  ima^nation 
with  the  hopes  of  obtaining  some  time  an  oppor> 
tunity  of  retreat  Many,  indeed,  who  enjoy  re- 
treat only  in  intagination,  content  themselves 
with  believing,  that  another  year  will  transport 
them  to  rural  tranquillity,  and  die  while  they  talk 
of  doing  what,  if  they  had  lived  longer,  they 
would  never  have  done.  But  many  likewise 
there  arc,  cither  of  greater  resohition  m  more 
credulity,  who  in  earnest  try  the  state  which 
they  have  been  taught  to  think  thus  secure  from 
cares  and  dangers ;  and  retire  to  privacy,  cither 
that  they  may  improve  their  happmess,  increase 
their  knowledge,  or  exalt  their  virtue. 

The  greater  part  of  the  admirers  of  solitude, 
aa  of  all  other  classes  of  mankind,  have  no  high- 
er or  remoter  view,  than  the  present  gratification 
of  their  passions.  Of  these,  some,  haughty  and 
impetuous,  fly  from  society  only  because  they 
cannot  bear  to  repay  to  others  the  regard  which 
themselves  exact;  and  think  no  state  of  life  eli- 
gible, but  that  which  places  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  censure  or  control,  andafl^brds  them  op- 
portunities of  li\nn<T  in  a  perpetual  compliance 
with  tht'ir  own  inclinations,  without  the  neces- 
aity  of  reg\ilating  their  actions  by  any  other 
man^s  convenience  or  opinion. 

There  arc  others,  of  minds  more  delicate  and 
tender,  easily  ofK-nded  by  every  deviation  from 
rectitude,  soon  disgusted  by  ignorance  or  imper- 
tinence, and  always  expecting  from  the  convei^ 
■ation  of  mankind  more  elegance,  purity,  and 
truth,  than  the  mingled  mass  of  life  will  easily 
a£R)rd.  Such  men  arc  in  haste  to  retire  from 
crossness,  falsehood,  and  bnitality ;  and  hope  to 
nnd  in  private  habitations  at  least  &  negative  fe- 
Keity,  an  exemption  from  the  shocks  and  pertur- 
bations with  wiiich  public  scenes  are  continually 
distressing  them. 

To  neither  of  these  votaries  will  solitude  af- 
ford that  content,  which  she  has  be^'n  tauglit  so 
lavishly  to  promise.  The  man  of  arrogance  will 
quickly  discover,  that  by  escaping  from  his  op- 
ponents he  has  lost  his  flatterers,  that  greatness 
18  nothing  where  it  is  not  seen,  and  power  iio- 
tliing  where  it  cannot  be  felt :  and  he  whose  fa- 
culties arc  employed  in  too  close  an  ob.-*ervation 
of  failings  and  defects,  will  find  his  condition 
very  little  mended  by  transferring  his  attention 
from  others  to  himself:  he  will  probably  soon 
come  back  in  quest  of  new  objects,  and  be  glad 
10  keep  his  captiousness  employed  on  any  cha- 
racter rather  than  his  own. 

Others  are  seduced  into  solitude  merely  by 
tie  authority  of  great  names,  and  expect  to  find 
those  charms  in  tranquillity  which  have  allured 
statesmen  and  conquerors  to  the  shades :  these 
likewise  are  apt  to  wonder  at  their  dif^appoint- 
mentjfor  want  of  considerinff,  that  those  whom 
they  aspire  to  imitate,  carried  with  them  to  their 
country  seats  minds  fiiU  fraught  with  subjects 
of  reflection,  the  consciousness  of  fi^reat  merit,  the 
BBtomory  of  illustrious  actions,  the  knowlcdsre 
of  import^ant  events,  and  the  seeds  of  mighty  de- 
signs to  be  ripened  by  futun?  mt'ditation.  Soli- 
tude was  to  such  men  a  release  from  fatigue,  and 
*ja  opportunity  of  usefulness.  But  what  can  re- 
tiireineit  confer  upon  him,  who  having;  done  no- 
llMiigp  can  receive  no  support  from  his  own  im- , 


portance,  who  having  known  nothing  pvi  find 
no  entertainment  in  reviewing  the  past,  ^nd  who 
intending  nothing  can  form  no  hopes  fiom  pros* 
pects  of  the  future  ?  He  can,  surely,  take  no  wiser 
course  than  that  of  losing  himself  again  in  the 
crowd,  and  tilling  the  vacuities  of  his  mind  with 
the  news  of  the  day. 

Others  consider  solitude  as  the  parent  of  phi« 
losophy,  and  retire  in  expectation  of  ^rreater  in- 
timacies \^itli  science,  as  Numa  repaired  to  the 
groves  when  he  conferred  with  Egeria.  These 
men  have  not  always  reason  to  repent  Some 
studies  require  a  continued  prosecution  of  the 
same  train  of  thought,  such  as  is  too  often  inter* 
rupted  by  the  petty  avocationr*  of  common  life: 
sometimes,  likewise,  it  is  necessary,  that  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  objects  be  at  once  present  to  the  mind; 
and  every  thing,  therefore,  must  be  kept  at  a 
distance,  which  may  perplex  the  memory,  or  dis- 
sipate the  attention. 

But  though  learning  may  be  conferred  by  soli- 
tude, its  application  must  be  attained  by  general 
converse.  He  has  learned  to  no  purpose,  that  is 
not  able  to  teach  ;  and  he  will  always  teach  un* 
successfully,  who  cannot  recommend  his  senti- 
ments by  his  diction  or  address. 

Even  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  oflen 
much  facilitated  by  the  advantages  of  society:  he 
that  never  compares  his  notions  with  those  of 
others  readily  acquiesces  in  his  first  thoughts, 
and  very  seldom  discovers  the  objections  which 
may  be  raised  against  his  opinions:  he,  therefore, 
of\en  thinks  himself  in  possession  of  truth,  when 
he  is  only  fondling  an  error  long  since  exploded. 
He  that  has  neither  oomnanions  nor  rivals  in  his 
studies,  will  always  applaud  his  own  progress, 
and  think  hisrhly  of  hin  performances,  because 
he  knows  not  that  others  have  equalled  or  excell- 
ed  him.  And  I  am  afraid  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  student  who  withdraws  himself  from  the 
world,  will  soon  feel  that  ardour  extinguished 
which  praise  and  emulation  had  enkindled,  and 
take  the  advantage  of  secrecy  to  sleep,  rather 
than  to  labour. 

There  remains  yet  another  set  of  recluses, 
whose  intention  entitles  them  to  higher  respect, 
and  whose  motives  deserve  a  more  serious  const* 
deration.  These  retire  from  the  world,  not 
merely  to  bask  in  ease  or  gratify  curiosity ;  but 
that  beinfir  disr>ngaged  from  common  cares,  they 
may  employ  more  time  in  the  duties  of  reliinon  : 
that  they  may  regulate  their  actions  with  stricter 
vigilance,  and  purify  their  thoughts  by  more  fre- 
quent meditation. 

To  men  thus  elevated  above  the  mists  of  moN 
tality,  I  am  far  from  presuming  myself  qualified 
to  give  directions.  On  him  that  appears  ''to 
pass  through  things  temporary,*'  with  no  other 
care  than  **  not  to  lose  finally  the  things  eternal," 
I  Icok  with  such  veneration  as  inclines  me  to  ap- 
prove his  conduct  in  the  whole,  without  a  minute 
examination  of  its  parts ;  yet  I  could  never  for* 
bear  to  wish,  that  while  vice  is  every  day  multi- 
pljringseducomonts,  and  stalking  forth  with  more 
hardened  effrontery,  virtue  would  not  withdraw 
the  influence  of  her  presence,  or  forbear  to  assert 
her  natural  dignity  by  open  and  undaunted  per- 
severance in  the  right  Piety  practised  in  soli- 
tude, like  the  flower  that  blooms  in  the  deserts, 
may  give  its  fragrance  to  the  winds  of  heaven, 
and  delight  those  unbodied  spirits  that  sunr^ 
the  works  of  God  and  the  actions  of  men;  but  fc 
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Hcflto*v8  no  assistance  upon  earthly  beinjE^s,  and 
noATtfver  free  from  taints  of  impurity,  yet  wants 
ihc  sacred  splendour  of  bcncHcimce. 

Oui  Maker,  who  though  he  gave  us  such  va- 
rieties of  temper  and  such  difference  of  powers, 
yet  designed  us  all  for  happiness,  undoubtedly 
intended,  thai:  we  should  obtain  that  happiness 
by  different  means.  Some  are  unable  to  resist 
ihe  temptations  of  importunity,  or  the  impetuosi- 
ty of  their  own  passions  incited  by  the  force  of 
present  temptations :  of  these  it  is  undoubtedly 
ihe  duty  to  fly  from  enemies  which  they  cannot 
conquer,  and  to  cultivate,  in  the  calm  of  solitude, 
that  virtue  which  is  too  tender  to  endure  the  tern* 
pest  of  public  life.  But  there  are  others,  whose 
passions  grow  more  strong  and  irregular  in  pri- 
vacy ;  and  who  cannot  maintain  a  uniform  te- 
nour  of  virtue,  but  by  exposing  their  manners  to 
the  public  eye,  and  agisting  the  admonitions  of 
conscience  with  the  fear  of  infamy :  for  such,  it  is 
dangerous  to  exclude  all  witnesses  of  their  con- 
duct till  they  have  formed  strong  habits  of  virtue, 
and  weakened  their  passions  by  frequent  victo- 
ries. But  there  is  a  higher  order  of  men  so  in- 
spired with  ardour,  and  so  fortified  with  resolu- 
tion, that  the  world  passes  beforo  them  without 
influence  or  regard :  these  ought  to  consider 
themselves  as  appointed  the  guardians  of  man- 
kind :  they  arc  placed  in  an  evil  world,  to  ex- 
hibit public  examples  of  good  life :  and  may  be 
said,  when  they  withdraw  to  solitude,  to  desert 
the  station  which  Providence  assigned  them. 


No.  12s.]        Saturday,  Jan.  26,  1754. 

Ille  tinUtromm^  hie  deztrormm  abit;  Mnu$  utriqut 
Error,  »ed  varrii$  illudit  partibtu,  HuK. 

When  in  a  wood  w«  leave  tho  certain  way, 
Odh  error  fools  us,  though  we  various  stray, 
Some  to  the  left,  and  some  to  t'other  side.      FaANCif. 

It  is  common  among  all  the  classes  of  mankind, 
to  charge  each  other  with  trifling  away  life: 
every  man  looks  on  the  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment of  his  neighbour  as  something  below  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  and  unw^orthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  a  rational  being. 

A  man  who  considers  the  paucity  of  the 
wants  of  nature,  and  who,  being  acquainted  with 
the  various  means  by  which  all  manual  occupa- 
tions are  now  facilitated,  observes  what  numbers 
are  supported  by  the  labour  of  a  few,  would, 
indeed,  be  inclined  to  wonder,  how  the  multi- 
tudes who  are  exempted  from  the  necessity  of 
working  either  for  themselves  or  others,  find 
business  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life.  The 
greater  part  of  mankind  neither  card  the  fleece, 
dig  the  mine,  fell  the  wood,  nor  gather  in  the 
harvest;  they  neither  tend  herds  nor  build 
houses ;  in  what  then  are  they  employed  ? 

This  is  certainly  a  question,  which  a  distant 
prospect  of  the  world  will  not  enable  us  to  an- 
swer. We  find  all  ranks  and  ages  mingled  to- 
gether in  a  tumultuous  confusion,  with  haste  in 
their  motions,  and  eagerness  in  their  looks  ;  but 
what  they  have  to  pursue  or  avoid,  a  more  mi- 
nute observation  must  inform  us. 

When  we  analyze  the  crowd  into  individuals, 
it  soon  appears  that  the  passions  and  imagina- 
tions of  men  will  iiot  eftsily  pafier  them  to  be 


idle;  we  see  things  coveted  merely  because  thty 
are  rare,  and  pursued  because  they  are  fugitive ; 
we  see  men  conspire  to  fix  an  arbitrary  value 
on  that  which  is  worthless  in  itself)  and  then  con- 
tend for  the  possession.  One  is  a  collector  of 
fossils,  of  which  he  knows  no  other  use  than  to 
show  them ;  and  when  he  has  stocked  his  own 
rejpository,  grieves  that  the  stones  which  he  hat 
leK  behind  him  should  be  picked  up  by  another. 
The  florist  nurses  a  tulip,  and  repines  that  hie 
rival^s  beds  enjoy  ihe  same  showers  and  sunshine 
with  his  own.  This  man  is  hurrying  to  a  con- 
cert, only  lest  others  should  have  heard  the  new 
musician  before  him ;  another  bursts  from  hie 
company  to  the  play,  because  he  fancies  himself 
the  patron  of  an  actress ;  some  spend  the  morn- 
ing in  consultations  with  their  tailor,  and  some 
in  directions  to  their  cook ;  some  are  forming 
parties  for  cards,  and  some  laying  wagers  at  a 
norse-race. 

It  cannot,  I  think,  be  denied,  that  eome  of 
these  lives  are  passed  in  trifles,  in  occupations  by 
which  the  busy  neither  benefit  themselves  nor 
others,  and  by  which  no  man  could  be  long  en- 
l^aged,  who  seriously  considered  what  he  was  do- 
ing, or  had  knowledge  enough  to  compare  what 
he  is  with  what  he  might  be  made.  However, 
as  people  who  have  the  same  inclination  gene* 
rally  flock  togethei ,  every  trifler  is  kept  in  coun- 
tenance by  the  sight  of  others  as  unprofitably 
active  as  himself;  by  kindling  the  heat  of  com- 
petition, he  in  time  thinks  himself  important^  and 
by  having  his  mind  intensely  engaged,  he  is  se- 
cured from  weariness  of  htmselC 

Some  deirree  of  self  approbation  is  always  the 
reward  of  diligence  ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but 
consider  the  laborious  cultivation  of  petty  plea- 
sures, as  a  more  happy  and  more  virtuous  die-' 
position,  than  that  universal  contempt  and 
naughty  negligence,  which  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  powerful  faculties,  but  is  oflen  as- 
sumed by  indolence  when  it  disowns  its  name^ 
and  aspires  to  tho  appellation  of  greatness  01 
mind. 

It  has  been  long  observed,  that  drollery  and 
ridicule  is  the  most  easy  kind  of  wit:  let  it  be 
added,  that  contempt  and  arrogance  is  the  easi- 
est philosophy.  To  find  some  objection  to  every 
thing,  and  to  dissolve  in  perpetual  laziness  under 
pretence  that  occasions  are  wanting  to  call  forth 
activity,  to  laugh  at  those  who  are  ridiculously 
busy  without  setting  an  example  of  more  rational 
industrv,  is  no  less  in  the  power  of  the  meanest 
than  ot'liio  highest  intellects. 

Our  present  state  has  placed  us  at  once  in  such 
different  relations,  that  every  human  employ- 
ment, which  is  not  a  visible  and  immediate  act 
of  goodness,  will  be  in  some  respect  or  other 
subject  to  contempt:  but  it  is  true,  likewise, 
that  almost  every  act,  which  is  not  directly  v^ 
cious,  is  in  some  respect  beneficiarand  laudable. 
"  I  oflen,"  says  Bruyere,  "  observe  from  my 
window,  two  beings  of  erect  form  and  amiab^ 
countenance,  endowed  with  the  powers  of  rea- 
son, able  to  clothe  their  thoughts  in  language, 
and  convey  their  notions  to  each  other.  They 
rise  early  in  the  morning,  and  are  every  day 
employed  till  sunset  in  nibbing  two  smootn 
stones  together,  or,  in  other  terms,  in  polishing 
marble.'* 

**  If  lions  could  point,**  says  the  fable,  <*in  the 
room  of  thoM  pictooM  which  exhibit  men  ▼■»- 
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qoiahing  lions,  we  should  see  lions  feeding  upon 
men.**  If  the  stone-cutier  could  have  written 
like  Bruyere,  what  would  he  have  replied? 

•*I  look  up,"  says  he,  "every  day  from  my 
•hop  upon  a  man  whom  the  idlers,  who  stand 
iliU  to  gaze  upon  my  work,  often  celebrate  as  a 
wit  and  a  philosopher.  I  often  perceive  his  face 
clouded  with  care,  and  am  told  that  his  taper  is 
sometimes  burning  at  midnight  The  sight  of  a 
BAD  who  works  so  much  harder  than  myself,  ex- 
cited my  curiosity.  I  heard  no  sound  of  tools  in 
hit  apartment,  and,  therefore,  could  not  imagine 
what  he  was  doin^ ;  but  was  told  at  last,  that  he 
was  writing  descnptions  o(  mankind,  who  when 
he  had  described  them  would  live  just  as  they 
had  lived  before  ;  that  he  sat  up  whole  nights  to 
change  a  sentence,  because  the  sound  of  a  letter 
was  too  oflen  repeated  :  that  he  was  oAen  dis- 
quieted with  doubts,  about  the  propriety  of  a 
word  which  every  body  understood ;  that  he 
would  hesitate  between  two  expressions  equally 
proper,  till  he  could  not  fix  his  choice  but  by  con- 
tfulung  his  friends ;  that  he  will  run  from  one 
end  of  Paris  to  the  other,  for  an  opportunity  of 
reading  a  period  to  a  nice  ear ;  that  if  a  single 
line  is  heard  with  coldness  and  inattention,  he 
returns  home  dejected  and  disconsolate;  and 
that  by  all  this  care  and  labour,  he  hopes  only  to 
make  a  little  book,  which  at  last  will  teach  no 
ueeful  art,  and  which  none  who  has  it  not  will 
perceive  himself  to  want.  I  have  often  wonder- 
ed for  what  end  such  a  being  as  this  was  sent  into 
the  world ;  and  should  be  ^ad  to  see  those  who 
live  thus  foohshly,  seized  by  an  order  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  obUged  to  labour  at  some  useful 
occupation." 

Thus,  by  a  partial  and  imperfect  representa- 
tion, may  every  thing  be  made  equally  ridicu- 
lous. He  that  gazed  with  contempt  on  human 
beings  rubbing  stones  together,  mieht  have  pro- 
longed the  same  amusement  by  walking  through 
the  dtv,  and  seeing  others  with  looks  of  import- 
ance leaping  one  brick  upon  another;  or  by 
ramblinff  mto  the  country,  where  he  might  ob* 
•erve  oSier  creatures  of  the  same  kind  driving 
in  pieces  of  sharp  iron  into  the  clay,  or,  in  the 
language  of  men  less  enlightened,  ploughing  the 
field. 

As  it  is  thus  easy  by  a  detail  of  minute  circum- 
stances to  make  every  thing  little,  so  it  is  not 
difficult  by  an  aggregation  of  e<r.>ct8  to  make 
every  thing  great  The  polisher  of  marble  may 
be  forming  ornaments  for  the  palaces  of  virtue, 
f^nd  the  schools  of  science :  or  providing  tables 
on  which  the  actions  of  hert>e8  and  the  disco- 
Teries  of  sages  shall  be  recorded,  for  the  incite- 
ment and  instruction  of  future  generation?.  The 
mason  is  exercising  one  of  the  principal  arts  by 
which  reasoning  beings  are  distinguished  from 
Ibo  brute,  the  art  to  which  life  owes  much  of  its 
safety  and  all  its  convenience,  by  which  we  are 
secured  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  and 
fortified  against  the  ravages  of  hostility;  and  the 
ploughman  is  changing  the  face  of  nature,  dif- 
fosing  plenty  and  happiness  over  kingdoms,  and 
compelling  the  earth  to  give  food  to  her  inha- 
bitants. 

Greatness  and  littleness  are  terms  merely  com- 
parative ;  and  we  err  in  our  estimation  of  thines, 
because  we  measure  them  by  some  wrong  stand- 
ard. The  trifler  proposes  to  himself  only  to 
•qusl  or  Mcd  some  othes  trifler,  and  is  happy 


or  miserable  as  he  succeeds  or  miscarries :  the 
man  of  sedentary  desire  and  unactive  ambition 
sits  comparing  his  power  with  his  wishes  ;  and 
makes  his  inability  to  perform  things  impossible, 
an  excuse  to  himself  for  performing  nothing.  Man 
can  only  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  own  actions, 
by  making  his  power  the  test  of  his  performance, 
by  comparing  what  he  docs  with  what  he  can  do. 
Whoever  steadily  perseveres  in  the  exertion  of 
all  his  faculties,  does  what  is  great  with  respect 
to  himself;  and  what  will  not  be  despisedf  b^ 
Him,  who  has  given  to  ail  created  beings  their 
diflTerent  abilities :  he  faithfully  performs  the  Usk 
of  life,  witliin  whatever  limits  hia  labours  may  be 
confined,  or  how  soon  soever  they  may  be  for- 
gotten. 

We  can  conceive  so  much  more  than  we  can 
accomplish,  that  whoever  tries  his  own  actions 
by  his  imagination,  may  sppear  despicable  in  his 
own  eyes.  He  that  despises  for  its  littleness  any 
thing  really  useful,  has  no  pretensions  to  applaud 
the  grandeur  of  his  conceptions ;  since  nothing 
but  narrowness  of  mind  hmders  him  from  se^ 
in^,  that  by  pursuing  the  same  principles  eveiy 
thing  limit^  will  appear  contemptible. 

He  that  neglects  the  care  of  his  family,  while 
his  benevolence  expands  itself  in  scheming  the 
happiness  of  imaginary  kingdoms,  might  with 
equal  reason  sit  on  a  throne  dreaming  of  univeN 
sal  empire,  and  of  the  diffusion  of  blessings  over 
all  the  ^lube :  yet  even  this  globe  is  little,  com- 
pared with  the  system  of  matter  within  our  view; 
and  that  system  barely  something  more  than 
nonentity,  compared  with  the  boundless  regions 
of  space,  to  which  neither  eye  nor  imagination 
can  extend. 

From  conceptions,  therefore,  of  what  we  might 
have  been,  and  from  wishes  to  be  what  we  are 
not,  conceptions  that  we  know  to  be  foolish,  and 
wishes  which  we  feel  to  be  vain,  we  must  neces- 
sarily descend  to  the  consideration  of  what  we 
are.  We  have  powers  very  scanty  in  their  ut- 
most extent,  but  which  in  different  men  are  dif- 
ferently proportioned.  Suitably  to  these  powers 
we  have  duties  prescribed,  which  we  must  nei- 
ther decline  for  the  sake  of  dcUghting  ourselves 
with  easivT  amusements,  nor  overlook  in  idle 
contemplation  of  greater  excellence  or  more  ex- 
tensive comprehension. 

In  order  to  the  right  conduct  of  our  lives,  we 
must  remember  that  we  are  not  bom  to  please 
ourselves.  He  that  studies  simply  his  own  satis- 
faction, will  always  find  the  proper  business  of 
his  station  too  hard  or  to  easy  for  him.  But  if 
we  bear  continually  in  mind,  our  relation  to  The 
Father  of  Being,  by  whom  we  are  placsd  in  the 
world,  and  who  has  allotted  us  the  part  which 
we  are  to  bear  in  the  general  system  of  life,  we 
shall  bo  easily  persuaded  to  resign  our  own  in- 
clinations to  Unerring  Wisdom,  and  do  the  work 
decreed  for  us  with  cheerfulness  and  diligence. 
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And  mingle  MKiiethinf  of  oar  tim«  to  pietne. 

Osrosn,  Jok. 

FoNTBNBLLE,  in  his  panegyric  on  Sir  Isaac  New 
ton,  closes  a  long  enumeration  of  that  great  phi 
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lo!inpher*8  virtues  fuid  attainments,  with  an  ob- 
s'^rvation,  that  **  he  was  not  distinguished  from 
other  men  by  any  singularity  either  natural  or 
affected." 

It  is  an  eminent  instance  of  Newton*8  superi- 
ority to  the  rest  of  mankind,  that  he  was  able  to 
separate  knowledge  from  those  weaknesses  by 
which  knowledge  is  generally  disgraced ;  that  he 
was  able  to  excel  in  science  and  wisdom  without 
purchasing  them  by  the  neglect  of  little  things  ; 
and  that  he  stood  alone,  merely  because  he  had 
left  the  rest  of  mankind  behind  him,  not  because 
he  deviated  from  the  beaten  track. 

Whoever,  after  the  example  of  Plutarch, 
should  compare  the  lives  of  illustrious  men, 
might  set  tnis  part  of  Newton's  character  to 
view  with  great  advantage,  by  opposing  it  to 
that  of  Bacon,  perhaps  the  only  man  ol  latter 
a^es  who  has  any  pretensions  to  dispute  with 
him  the  palm  of  genius  or  science. 

Bacon,  afler  he  had  added  to  a  long  and  care- 
ful contf-mplation  of  almost  every  other  object  of 
knowledge  a  curious  inspection  into  common 
life,  and  after  having  surveyed  nature  as  a  philo- 
sopher, had  examined  **  mcn*s  business  and 
bosoms"  as  a  statesman  ;  yet  failed  so  much  in 
the  conduct  of  domestic  aflairs,  that,  in  the  most 
lucrative  post  to  which  a  great  and  wealthy  king- 
dom could  advance  him,  he  felt  all  the  miseries 
of  distressful  poverty,  and  committed  all  the 
crimes  to  which  poverty  incites.  Such  were  at 
once  his  negligence  and  rapacity,  that,  as  it  is 
said,  he  would  gain  by  unworthy  practices  that 
money,  which,  when  so  acquired,  his  servants 
might  steal  from  one  end  of  the  table,  while  he 
sat  studious  and  abstracted  at  the  other. 

As  scarcely  any  man  has  reached  the  excel- 
lence, very  few  have  sunk  to  the  weakness  of 
Bacon :  but  almost  all  the  studious  tribe  as  they 
obtain  any  participation  of  his  knowledge,  feel 
likewise  some  contagion  of  his  defects ;  and  ob- 
struct the  veneration  which  learning  would  pro- 
cure, by  follies  greater  or  less,  to  which  only 
learning  could  betray  them. 

It  has  been  formerly  remarked  by  The  Guar- 
dian, that  the  world  punishes  with  too  great  se- 
verity the  error  of  those,  who  imagine  that  the 
ignorance  of  little  things  may  be  compensated 
by  the  knowledge  of  great ;  ior  so  it  is,  that  as 
more  can  detect  petty  failings  than  can  distin- 
guish or  esteem  great  qualifications,  and  as  man- 
kind is  in  general  more  easily  disposed  to  cen- 
sure than  to  admiration,  contempt  is  often  incur- 
red by  slight  mistakes,  which  real  virtue  or  use- 
fulness cannot  counterbalance. 

Yet  such  mistakes  and  inadvertencies,  it  is 
not  easy  for  a  man  deeply  immersed  in  study  to 
avoid  ;  no  man  can  become  qualified  for  the 
common  intercourses  of  life,  by  private  medita- 
tion ;  the  manners  of  the  world  are  not  a  regular 
system,  planned  by  philosophers  upon  settled 
principles,  in  which  every  cause  has  a  congruous 
effect,  and  one  part  has  a  just  reference  to  ano- 
ther. Of  the  fashions  prevalent  in  every  coun- 
try, a  few  have  arisen,  perhaps,  from  particular 
temperatures  of  the  climate ;  a  few  more  from 
the  constitution  of  the  government;  but  the 
^ater  part  have  grown  up  by  chance;  been 
started  by  caprice,  been  contrivM  by  affectation, 
or  borrowed  without  any  juat  motives  of  choice 
from  other  countries. 
Of  all  these,  the  sa?a^  that  hunts  his  pray 
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upon  the  mountains,  and  the  sage  that  specn* 
lates  in  his  closet,  must  necessarily  live  in  ecjual 
ignorance;  yet  hv  the  ohseivation  of  the«e  tnflea 
ii.  is,  that  the  ranks  of  mankind  are  kept  in  order 
that  the  address  of  one  to  another  is  regulated, 
and  the  general  business  of  the  world  carried  on 
with  facility  and  method. 

These  things,  therefore,  though  small  in  them- 
selves, become  great  by  their  fre(]uency  ;  and  he 
very  much  mistakes  his  own  interest,  wlio  to 
the  unavoidable  unskilt'ulness  of  abstraction  and 
retirement,  adds  a  voluntary  neglect  of  coronaon 
forms,  and  increases  the  disadvantages  of  a  stu- 
dious course  of  life  by  an  arrogant  contempt  of 
tho8e  practices,  by  which  others  endeavour  to 
gain  favour  and  multiply  friendships. 

A  real  and  interior  disdain  of  fashion  and  co- 
remony  is,  indeed,  not  very  oflen  to  be  found; 
much  the  greater  part  of  those  who  pretend  to 
laugh  at  foppery  and  formality,  secretly  wish  to 
have  possessed  those  oualifications  which  they 
pretend  to  despise ;  ana  because  they  find  it  dit 
ticult  to  wash  away  the  tincture  which  they  have 
so  deeply  imbibed,  endeavour  to  harden  them- 
selves m  a  sullen  approbation  of  their  own  co- 
lour. Neutrality  is  a  state  into  which  the  busy 
passions  of  man  cannot  easily  subside ;  and  he 
who  is  in  danger  of  the  pan^s  of  envy,  is  gene- 
rally forced  to  recreate  nis  imagination  with  a*i 
effort  of  comfort. 

Some,  however,  may  be  found,  whOj  support- 
ed by  the  consciousness  of  great  abilities,  and 
elevated  by  a  long  course  of  reputation  and  ap- 
plause, voluntarily  consign  themselves  to  singv* 
larity,  affect  to  cross  the  roads  of  life  because 
tliey  know  that  they  shall  not  be  jostled,  and  in« 
dulge  a  boundless  gratification  of  will  because 
they  perceive  that  they  shall  be  quietly  obeyed. 
Men  of  this  kind  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Humourists,  an  appellation  by  which  be 
that  has  obtained  it,  ana  can  be  contented  to 
keep  it,  is  set  free  at  once  from  the  shackles  of 
fashion  :  and  can  go  in  or  out,  sit  or  stand,  bo 
talkative  or  silent,  gloomy  or  merry,  advance  ab- 
surdities or  oppose  demonstration,  without  any 
other  reprehension  from  mankind  than  that  it  is 
his  way,  that  he  is  an  odd  fellow,  and  must  be 
let  alone. 

This  seems  to  many  an  easy  passport  through 
the  various  factions  of  mankind  ;  and  those  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed,  appear  loo  frequently  to 
consider  the  patience  with  which  their  caprices 
are  suffered  as  an  nndonbted  evidence  of^  their 
own  importance,  of  a  genius  to  which  submis- 
sion is  universally  paid,  and  whose  irregularities 
are  only  considered  as  consequences  of  its  vi^ 
gour.  These  peculiarities,  however,  aro  alwayji 
found  to  spot  a  character,  though  they  may  not 
totally  obscure  it;  and  he  who  expects  from 
mankind,  that  they  should  give  up  estahlished 
customs  in  conipliance  with  his  single  will,  and 
exacts  that  deference  which  he  does  not  pay^ 
may  be  endured,  but  can  never  be  approved. 

Singularity  is,  I  think,  in  its  own  nature  uni- 
Tersally  and  invariably  displeasing.  In  what- 
ever respect  a  man  difllers  from  others,  he  must 
be  considered  by  them  as  either  worse  or  better; 
by  beine  better,  it  is  well  known  that  a  man 
gains  admiration  oftener  than  love,  since  all  ap- 
probation of  his  practice  must  necessarily  con- 
demn him  that  grives  it ;  and  though  a  man  often 
pletses  by  inferiori^,  thcve  ara  few  who  deiira 
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to  give  such  pleasure.  Yet  the  truth  is,  that 
singularity  is  almost  always  regarded  as  a  brand 
of  slight  reproach ;  and  where  it  is  associated 
with  acknowledged  merit,  serves  as  an  abate- 
ment or  an  allay  of  excellence,  by  which  weak 
eyes  are  reconciled  to  its  lustre,  and  by  which, 
though  kindness  is  not  gained,'  at  least  envy  is 
averted. 

But  let  no  man  be  in  haste  to  conclude  his  own 
merit  so  great  or  conspicuous,  as  to  require  or 
justify  singularity  ;  it  is  as  hazardous  for  a  mo- 
derate understanding  to  usurp  the  orerogatives 
of  genius,  as  for  a  common  form  to  plav  over  the 
airs  of  uncontested  beauty.  The  pridie  of  men 
will  not  patiently  endure  to  see  one  whose  un- 
derstanding or  attainments  are  but  level  with 
their  own,  break  the  rules  by  which  they  have 
tonsented  to  be  bound,  or  forsake  the  direction 
which  thev  submissively  follow.  All  violation 
of  established  practice  implies  in  its  own  nature 
a  rejection  of  the  common  opinion,  a  defiance 
of  common  censure,  and  an  appeal  from  gene- 
iml  laws  to  private  judgment :  he,  therefore,  who 
difiers  from  others  without  apparent  advantage, 
ought  not  to  be  anirry  if  his  arrogance  is  punish- 
ed with  ridicule  :  if  those  whose  example  he  su- 
perciliously overlooks,  point  him  out  to  derision, 
and  hoot  him  back  agam  into  the  common  road. 

The  pride  of  singularity  is  often  exerted  in  lit- 
tle things,  where  right  and  wrong  are  indetermi- 
nable, and  where,  therefore,  vanity  is  without  ex- 
cuse. But  there  are  occasions  on  which  it  is 
noble  to  dare  to  stand  alone.  To  be  pious 
among  infidels,  to  be  disinterested  in  a  time  of 
general  venality,  to  lead  a  life  of  virtue  and  rea- 
son in  the  midst  of  sensualists,  is  a  proof  of  a 
mind  intent  on  nobler  things  than  the  praise  or 
blame  of  men,  of  a  soul  fixed  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  highest  good,  and  superior  to  the  ty- 
lanny  of  custom  and  example. 

In  moral  and  religious  questions  only,  a  wise 
man  will  hold  no  consultations  with  fashion,  bo- 
cause  these  duties  are  constant  and  immutable, 
and  depend  not  on  the  notions  of  men,  but  the 
commands  of  Heaven  ;  yet  even  of  these,  the 
external  mode  is  to  be  in  some  measure  regu- 
lated by  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live ;  for  he  is  certainly  no  friend  to  virtue, 
who  neglects  to  give  it  any  lawful  attraction,  or 
eofiers  it  to  deceive  the  eye  or  alienate  the  affec- 
tions for  want  of  innocent  compliance  with  fa- 
shionable decorations. 

It  is  yet  remembered  of  the  learned  and  pious 
Nelson,  that  he  was  remarkably  elegant  m  his 
manners,  and  splendid  in  his  dress.  He  knew, 
that  the  eminence  of  his  character  drew  many 
eyee  upon  him ;  and  he  was  careful  not  to  drive 
the  young  or  the  gay  away  from  religion,  by  re- 
piesenting  it  as  an  enemy  to  any  distinction  or 
eofoyment  in  which  human  nature  may  inno- 
eeotly  delight 

In  this  censure  of  singularity,  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  intention  to  subject  reason  or  conscience 
to  custom  or  example.  To  comply  with  the  de- 
gree and  practices  of  mankind,  is  in  some  no- 
tions the  duty  of  a  social  being;  because  by  com- 
pliance only  he  can  please,  and  by  pleasing  only 
ne  can  become  useful:  but  as  the  end  is  not  to  be 
loflt  for  the  sake  of  the  means,  we  are  not  to  give 
op  virtue  to  complaisance  ;  for  the  end  of  com-  ' 
plaisance  is  only  to  ^n  the  kindness  of  our  fel- 
low-beiiq^  whoee  kindness  is  desirable  on\j  as 


instrumental  to  happiness,  and  happiness  munt 
be  always  lost  by  departure  from  virtue. 
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Whai  have  I  b«en  doing  T 

As  man  is  a  being  ver}'  sparingly  furnished  with 
the  power  of  prescience,  he  can  provide  for  the 
future  onlv  by  considering  the  past:  and  as  fu- 
turity is  all  in  which  he  has  any  real  interest,  he 
ouf^ht  very  diligently  to  use  the  oi\\y  means  by 
which  he  can  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it,  and  fre- 
quently to  revolve  the  experiments  which  be  has 
hitherto  made  upon  life,  that  he  may  gain  wis- 
dom from  his  mistakes,  and  caution  from  his 
miscarriages. 

Though  1  do  not  so  exactly  conform  to  the 
precepts  of  Pythagoras,  as  to  practise  every 
night  this  solemn  recollection,  yet  I  am  not  so 
lost  in  dissipation  as  wholly  to  omit  it ;  nor  can 
I  forbear  sometimes  to  inquire  of  myself,  in 
what  employment  my  hfc  has  passed  away. 
Much  of  my  time  has  sunk  into  nothing,  and 
left  no  trace  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished ; 
and  of  this  now  I  only  know,  that  it  was  once 
in  my  power,  and  might  once  have  been  im- 
proved. 

Of  other  parts  of  life,  memory  can  give-  some 
account ;  at  some  hours  I  have  been  gay,  and 
at  others  serious  ;  I  have  sometimes  mingled  in 
conversation,  and  sometimes  meditated  in  soli- 
tude ;  one  day  has  been  spent  in  consulting 
the  ancient  sages,  and  anotiicr  in  writing  wfi- 
venUtrers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  any  undertaking,  it  is 
usual  to  compute  the  loss  and  profit  As  1  shall 
soon  cease  to  write  ^idvenlurers,  I  could  not  for- 
bear lately  to  consider  what  has  been  the  conse^ 
quence  of  my  labours;  and  whether  I  am  to 
reckon  the  hours  laid  out  in  these  compositions, 
as  applied  to  a  good  and  laudable  purpose,  or 
sufiered  to  fume  away  in  useless  evapomtions. 

Thatl  have  intended  well,  I  have  the  attesta- 
tion of  my  own  heart :  but  good  intentions  may 
be  frustrated  when  they  are  executed  without 
suitable  skill,  or  directed  to  an  end  unattainable 
in  itself. 

Some  there  are,  who  leave  writers  very  little 
room  for  self-congratulation :  some  who  affirm, 
that  books  have  no  influence  upon  the  public, 
that  no  age  was  ever  made  better  by  its  authors, 
and  that  to  call  upon  mankind  to  correct  their 
manners,  is,  like  Xerxes,  to  scourge  the  wind,  or 
shackle  the  torrent 

This  opinion  they  pretend  to  support  by  un 
failing  experience.  The  world  is  full  of  fraud 
and  corruption,  rapine  or  malignity  ;  interest  is 
the  ruling  motive  of  mankind,  and  every  one  is 
endeavouring  to  increase  his  own  stores  of  hap- 
piness by  perpetual  accumulation,  without  re- 
flecting upon  the  numbers  whom  his  superfluity 
condemns  to  want :  in  this  state  of  things  a  book 
of  morality  is  published,  in  which  charity  and 
benevolence  are  stronj^ly  enforced;  and  it  is 
proved  beyond  opposition,  that  men  are  happy 
in  proportion  as  tney  are  virtuous,  and  rich  as 
they  are  Fiberal.  The  book  is  applauded,  and 
the  author  is  preferred;  ho  imagines  his  applauM 
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deserved,  and  receive?  less  pleasure  from  the 
acquisition  of  reward  than  the  consciousness  of 
merit  Let  us  look  again  upon  mankind  :  in- 
terest is  still  the  ruling  motive,  and  the  world  is 
yet  full  of  fraud  and  corruption,  malevolence  and 
rapine. 

The  difficulty  of  confuting  this  assertion, 
arises  merely  from  its  generality  and  compre* 
hension;  to  overthrow  it  by  a  detail  of  distinct 
facts,  requires  a  wider  survey  of  the  world  than 
human  eyes  can  take  ;  the  progress  of  reforma- 
tion is  gradual  and  silent,  as  the  extension  of 
evening  shadows;  we  know  that  they  were  short 
at  noon,  and  are  long  at  sunset,  but  our  senses 
were  not  able  to  discern  their  increase;  we  know 
of  every  civil  nation,  that  it  was  once  savage, 
and  how  was  it  reclaimed  but  by  precept  and 
admonition  7 

Mankind  are  universally  corrupt,  but  corrupt 
in  different  decrees-;  as  they  are  universally  ig- 
norant, vet  with  greater  or'  less  irradiations  of 
knowledge.  How  has  knowledge  or  virtue  been 
increased  and  preserved  in  one  place  beyond 
another,  but,  by  diligent  inculcation  and  rational 
enforcement? 

Books  of  morality  are  daily  written,  yet  its  in- 
fluence is  still  little  in  the  world ;  so  the  ground 
is  annually  ploughed,  and  yet  multitudes  are  in 
want  of  bread.  But,  surely,  neither  the  labours 
of  the  moralist  nor  of  the  husbandman  are  vain; 
let  them  for  a  while  neglect  their  tasks,  and  their 
usefulness  will  bo  known ;  the  wickedness  that 
is  now  frequent  would  become  univf'rsal,  tlic 
bread  that  is  now  scarce  would  wholly  fail. 

The  power,  indeed,  of  even'  individual  is 
Amall,  and  the  consequence  of  his  endeavours 
imperceptible,  in  a  general  prospect  of  the  world. 
Providence  has  given  no  man  ability  to  do  much, 
that  sometliing  mit^t  be  left  for  every  man  to  do. 
The  business  of  life  is  carried  on  by  a  general 
co-operation ;  in  which  the  part  of  any  single 
man  can  be  no  more  distinguished,  than  the  ef- 
fect of  a  particular  drop  when  Uie  meadows  are 
floated  by  a  summer  shower;  yet  oxery  drop 
increases  the  inundation,  and  every  hanci  adds 
to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  mankind. 

That  a  writer,  however  zealous  or  eloquent, 
seldom  works  a  visible  effect  upon  cities  or  na- 
tions, will  readily  be  granted.  The  book  which 
is  read  most,  is  read  by  few,  compared  with  those 
that  read  it  not ;  and  of  those  few,  the  greater 

J)art  peruse  it  with  dispositions  that  very  little 
iivour  their  own  improvement. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  soveral  motives 
which  procure  to  books  the  honour  of  penisal : 
spite,  vanity,  and  curiosity,  hope  and  f(?ar,  love 
and  hatred,  every  passion  which  incites  to  any 
other  action,  serves  at  one  time  or  other  to  sti- 
mulate a  reader. 

Some  are  fond  to  take  a  celebrated  volume 
into  their  hands,  because  they  hope  to  distinguish 
their  penetration,  by  finding  faults  which  have 
escaped  the  public  ;  others  eageriy  buy  it  in  the 
first  bloom  of  reputation,  that  they  may  join  the 
chorus  of  praise,  and  not  lag,  as  Falstaff  terms 
it,  in  "  the  rearward  of  the  fashion." 

Some  read  for  style  and  some  for  argument: 
one  baa  little  care  about  tlie  sentiment,  he  ob- 
serves only  how  it  is  expressed  ;  another  regards 
not  the  conclusion,  but  is  diligent  to  mark  how 
it  is  inferred :  they  read  for  o&cr  purposes  than 
the  attainment  of  practical  knowledge }  and  are 


no  more  Hkely  to  grow  wise  by  an  examination 
of  a  treatise  of  moral  pnidence,  than  an  archi- 
tect to  inflame  his  devotion  by  considering  atten- 
tively tlie  proportions  of  a  temple. 

Some  read  that  tliey  may  embellish  tlieir  con- 
versation, or  shine  in  dispute  ;  some  that  they 
may  not  be  detected  in  ignorance,  or  want  the 
reputation  of  literary  accomplishments :  but  the 
most  general  and  prevalent  reason  of  study  is 
the  im]:onsibility  ot  finding  another  amusement 
equally  cheap  or  constant,  equally  independent 
on  tlie  hour  or  the  weather.  He  that  wanta 
money  to  follow  the  chase  of  pleasure  through 
her  yearly  circuit,  and  is  lefl  at  home  when  the 
gay  world  rolls  to  Bath  or  Tunbridge ;  he  whose 
gout  compels  him  to  hear  from  his  chamber  the 
rattle  of  chariots  transporting  happier  beings  to 
plays  and  assemblies,  will  be  forced  to  sfeek  in 
books  a  refuge  from  himself. 

The  author  is  not  wholly  useless^  who  pro>'idcs 
innocent  amusements  for  minds  like  these. 
There  are  in  the  present  state  of  things,  so  many 
more  instigations  to  evil,  than  incitements  to  gooo, 
that  he  who  keeps  men  in  a  neutral  state,  may 
be  juptly  considered  as  a  benefactor  to  life. 

But,  perhaps,  it  seldom  happens,  that  study 
terminates  in  mere  pastime.  Books  have  always 
a  secret  influence  on  the  understanding  ;  we 
cannot  at  pleasure  obliterate  ideas:  he  that 
reads  books  of  science,  though  wfthoot  any  fixed 
desire  of  improvement,  will  prow  more  knowing; 
he  that  entertains  himself  with  mora!  or  religious 
treatises,  will  imperceptibly  advance  in  good- 
ness; the  ideas  which  are  often  offered  to  the 
mind,  will  at  last  find  a  lucky  moment  when  it 
is  disposed  to  receive  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  urged  withont  reason,  as  a  dis- 
couragement to  writers,  tliat  there  are  already 
books  sufficient  in  the  worid ;  that  all  the  topics 
of  persuasion  have  been  discussed,  and  every 
important  question  clearly  stated  and  justly  de- 
ci(fed  ;  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  to 
hope,  that  pigmies  should  conquer  where  heroes 
have  been  defeated,  or  that  the  potty  copiers  of 
the  present  time  should  advance  the  great  woric 
of  reformation,  which  their  predecessors  were 
forced  to  leave  unfinished. 

Whatever  be  the  present  extent  of  human 
knowledge,  ft  is  not  only  finite,  and  therefore  in 
its  own  nature  capable  of  increase;  but  so  nar- 
row, that  almost  every  nnderstanding  may,  by 
a  diligent  appficatlon  of  its  powers,  hope  to  en- 
large it.  It  iPj  however,  not  necessary,  that  a 
man  should  forbear  to  write,  till  he  has  disco- 
vered some  tnith  unknown  before  ;  he  may  be 
sufficiently  usefiil,  by  only  diversifying  the  sur- 
face of  knowledge,  and  luring  the  mrnd  by  a 
new  appr  aranre  to  a  second  v\cv/  of  those  beau- 
ties which  it  had  passed  over  inattentively  be- 
fore. Every  writer  may  find  intellects  corre- 
spojadent  to  his  own,  to  whom  his  expressions 
are  familiar,  and  his  thoughts  congenial ;  and^ 
perhaps,  truth  is  often  more  successfully  propa- 
^ted  by  men  of  moderate  abiPities,  who,  adopt- 
mg  the  opinions  of  others,  liave  no  care  but  to 
explain  them  clearly,  than  by  subtle  specnlatists 
and. curious  searchers,  who  exact  from  their 
readers  powers  equal  to  their  own,  and  if  their 
fabrics  of  science  be  strong,  take  no  eaie  to  ren- 
der them  accessible. 

For  ray  part,  I  do  not  regret  the  hours  whick 
I  have  laid  out  in   these  Iitt!e  compodtieai» 
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That  the  world  haa  grovm  apparently  better, 
since  the  publication  of  the  Ad^tnturer^  I  have 
not  observed;  but  am  willing  to  think,  tliat 
many  have  been  afl^cted  by  single  sentiments, 
of  which  it  is  tlicir  business  to  renew  the  im- 
pression ;  that  many  have  caught  hints  of  truth, 
which  it  is  now  their  duty  to  pursue  ;  and  that 
those  who  have  received  no  hnprovcment,  have 
wanted  not  op^rtunity  but  intention  to  im- 
prove. 


No.  138.]      Saturday,  March  2,  1754. 

Qind  pure  tramqwUet?  Aaum,  oh  dmlet  luetUum, 
An  ttcrttum  iUr^  tifaUentit  tewuta  vitM  7      Uoa. 

Whether  the  tranqtiU  mind  and  pure, 

HoDourt  or  wealth  our  bliM  insure  s 

Or  down  through  life  unknown  to  stray. 

Where  lonely  leads  the  silent  way.  FaAii cis. 

Having  considered  the  importance  of  authors 
to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  I  am  led  by  a  natu- 
ral train  of  thought,  to  reflect  on  their  condition 
with  regard  to  themselves;  and  to  inquire 
what  degree  of  happiness  or  vexation  is  annex- 
ed to  the  difficult  and  laborious  employment 
of  providing  instruction  or  entertainment  for 
mankind. 

In  estimating  the  pain  or  pleasure  of  an^r  par> 
ticular  state,  every  man,  indeed,  draws  his  de- 
ciaions  from  his  own  breast,  and  cannot  with 
certainty  determine  whether  other  minds  are 
affected  by  the  same  causes  in  the  same  manner. 
Yet  by  this  criterion  we  must  be  content  to 
judge,  because  no  other  can  be  obtained ;  and, 
mdeed,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  it  very  fal- 
lacious, for  excepting  here  and  there  an  anoma- 
lous mind,  which  either  does  not  feel  like  others, 
or  dissembles  its  sensibility,  we  find  men  unani- 
mously concur  in  attributing  happiness  or  misery 
to  particular  conditions,  as  they  agree  in  ac- 
Rnowledging  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  heat  of 
autumn. 

If  we  apply  to  authors  themselves  for  an  ac- 
count of  their  sute,  it  will  appear  very  little  to 
deserve  envy :  for  they  have  in  all  ages  been  ad- 
dicted to  complaint  The  neglect  of  learning, 
the  ingratitude  of  the  present  age,  and  the  ab- 
surd preference  by  which  ignorance  and  dulness 
often  obtain  favour  and  rewards,  have  been  from 
age  to  age  topics  of  invective ;  and  few  have 
left  their  names  to  posterity,  without  some  ap- 
peal to  future  candour  from  the  perverseness  and 
maliccof  their  oa'n  times. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  been  of^en  inclined  to 
doubt,  whether  authors,  however  querulous,  are 
in  reality  more  miserable  than  their  fellow-mor- 
tala.  .  The  present  life  is  to  all  a  state  of  infeli- 
dtv;  ever5r  man,  like  an  author,  believes  him- 
self to  merit  more  than  he  obtains,  and  solaces 
the  present  with  the  prospect  of  the  future; 
others,  indeed,  suffer  tnose  disappointments  in 
silence,  of  which  the  writer  complains,  to  show 
how  well  he  has  learnt  the  art  of  lamentation. 

There  is  at  least  one  gleam  of  felicity,  of  which 
few  writers  have  missed  the  enjoyment:  he 
whose  hopes  have  so  far  overpowered  his  fears, 
as  that  he  has  resolved  to  stand  forth  a  candidate 
for  fame,  seldom  fails  to  amuse  himself,  before 
bis  appeanncei  with  pleasing  scenes  of  afflaence 


or  honour ;  while  his  fortcme  is  yet  under  th* 
regulation  of  fancv,  he  easily  models  it  to  his 
wish,  suffers  no  tfioughts  of  critics  or  rivals  to 
intrude  upon  his  mind,  but  counts  over  the 
bounties  of  patronage,  or  listens  to  the  voice  ot 
praise. 

Some  there  are,  that  talk  very  luxuriously  of 
the  second  period  of  an  author's  happiness,  and 
tell  of  the  tumultuous  raptures  of  invention, 
when  the  mind  riots  in  imaffer^,  and  the  choice 
stands  suspended  between  different  sentiments. 

These  pleasures,  I  believe,  may  sometimes  bs 
indulged  to  those,  who  come  to  a  subject  of  dis- 
quisition with  minds  full  of  ideas,  and  with  fan- 
cies so  vigorous,  as  easily  to  excite,  select,  and 
arrange  them.  To  write  is,  indeed,  no  unplcas- 
ing  employment,  when  one  sentiment  readily 
produces  another,  and  both  ideas  and  expres- 
sions present  themselves  at  the  first  summons  ; 
but  such  happiness,  the  greatest  genius  does  not 
always  obtain ;  and  connmon  writers  know  it 
only  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  credit  its  possibility. 
Composition  is,  lor  tiie  most  part,  an  effort  of 
slow  diligence  and  steady  perseverance,  to  which 
the  mina  is  dragged  by  necessity  or  resolution, 
and  from  which  the  attention  is  every  moment 
starting  to  more  delightful  amusements. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  a  design  which, 
when  considered  at  a  distance,  gave  flattering 
hopes  of  facility,  mocks  us  in  the  execution  with 
unexpected  difnculties ;  the  mind  which,  while 
it  considered  it  in  the  gross,  imagined  itself 
amply  furnished  with  materials,  finds  sometimes 
an  unexpected  barrenness  and  vacuity^  and 
wonders  whither  all  those  ideas  are  vanished, 
which  a  little  before  seemed  struggling  for  emis 
sion. 

Sometimes  many  thoughts  present  themselves* 
but  so  confused  and  unconnected,  that  they  ar» 
not  without  difficulty  reduced  to  method  or  con* 
catenated  in  a  regular  and  dependent  series  ; 
the  mind  falls  at  once  into  a  labyrinth,  of  which 
neither  the  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discover- 
ed, and  toils  and  struggles  without  progress  oi 
extrication. 

It  is  asserted  by  Horace,  that  "if  matter  be 
once  got  together,  words  will  be  foimd  with  ym 
little  difficulty  ;*'  a  position  which,  though  suffi- 
ciently plausible  to  be  inserted  in  poetical  pre- 
cepts, is  by  no  means  strictly  and  philosophically 
true.  If  words  were  naturally  and  necessarily 
consequential  to  sentiments,  it  would  always 
follow,  that  he  who  has  most  knowledge  must 
have  most  eloquence,  and  that  every  man  would 
clearly  express  what  he  fully  understood:  yet 
we  find,  that  to  think,  and  discourse,  are  often 
the  qualities  of  different  persons:  and  many 
books  might  surely  be  produced,  where  just  and 
noble  sentiments  are  degraded  and  obscured  by 
unsuitable  diction. 

Words,  therefore,  as  well  as  things,  claim  thf 
care  of  an  author.  Indeed,  of  many  authors,  and 
those  not  useless  or  contemptible,  words  are  al 
most  the  only  care :  many  make  it  their  study, 
not  so  much  to  strike  out  new  sentiments,  as  to 
recommend  those  which  are  already  known  to 
more  favourable  notice  by  fairer  decorations : 
but  every  man,  whether  he  copies  or  invents, 
whether  he  delivers  his  own  thouglits  or  those 
of  another,  has  oflen  found  himscR'  deficient  in 
the  power  of  expression,  big  with  ideas  which 
he  CQfiild  not  atter,  obliged  to  ransack  his  me- 
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tnory  for  terms  adequate  to  his  conceptions,  and 
•t  last  unable  to  impress  upon  his  reader  the 
image  existing  in  his  own  mind. 

It  is  one  of  the  common  distresses  of  a  Mrriter, 
to  be  within  a  word  of  a  happy  period,  to  want 
only  a  single  epithet  to  give  amplification  its  full 
force,  to  require  only  a  correspondent  term  in 
order  to  finish  a  paragraph  with  elegance,  and 
make  one  of  its  members  answer  to  the  other : 
but  these  deficiences  cannot  always  be  supplied: 
and  aflcr  a  long  study  and  vexation,  the  passage 
is  turned  anew,  and  the  web  unwoven  tnat  was 
so  nearly  finished. 

But  when  thoughts  and  words  are  collected 
and  adjusted,  and  the  whole  composition  at  last 
concluded,  it  seldom  gratifies  the  author,  when 
he  comes  coolly  and  deliberately  to  review  it, 
with  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  the 
fury  of  the  performance :  novelty  always  capti- 
vates the  mmd  ;  as  our  thoughts  rise  fresh  upon 
us,  we  readily  believe  them  just  and  original, 
which,  when  the  pleasure  of  production  is  over, 
we  find  to  be  mean  and  common,  or  borrowed 
from  the  works  of  others,  and  supplied  by  me- , 
mory  rather  than  invention. 

Bdt  though  it  should  happen  that  the  writer 
finds  no  such  fault  in  his  pertorraance,  he  is  still 
to  remember,  that  he  looks  upon  it  with  partial 
eyes ;  and  when  he  considers  how  muck  men 
who  could  iiidge  of  others  with  great  exactnem, 
have  often  failed  of jndging  of  themselves,  he  will 
be  afraid  of  deciding  too  hastily  in  his  own  fa- 
Tour,  or  of  allowing  himself  to  contemplate  with 
too  much  complacence,  treasure  that  has  not  jret 
l»een  brought  to  the  test,  nor  pasted  the  only  trial 
that  can  stamp  its  value. 

From  toe  public,  and  only  firom  the  pnblic,  is 


he  to  await  a  confirmation  of  his  claim,  and  a 
final  justification  of  self-esteem ;  btii  the  public 
is  not  easily  persuaded  to  favour  an  author.  If 
mankind  were  left  to  judge  for  themselves  it  is 
reasonable  to  imagine,  that  of  such  writing'^,  at 
least,  as  describe  the  movements  of  the  human 
passions,  and  of  which  every  man  carried  the 
archetype  within  him,  a  just  opinion  would  be 
formed  ;  but  whoever  has  remarked  the  fate  of 
books  must  have  found  it  governed  by  other 
causes  than  geneml  consent  arising  from  general 
conviction.  If  a  new  performance  happens  not 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  have  courage 
to  tell,  and  authority  to  propagate  their  opinion, 
it  often  remains  long  in  obscuritv,  and  perishes 
unknown  and  unexamined.  A  few,  a  very  few, 
commonly  constitute  the  taste  of  the  time  ;  the 
judgment  which  they  have  once  pronounced, 
some  are  too  lazy  to  discuss,  and  some  too  timo- 
rous to  contradict ;  it  may  hoH'ever  be,  I  think, 
observed,  that  their  power  is  greater  to  depresa 
than  exalt,  as  mankmd  are  more  creduloue  of 
censure  than  of  praise. 

This  penrersion  of  the  public  judgment  is  not 
to  be  rashly  numbered  amongst  the  miseries  of 
an  author :  since  it  commonly  serves,  after  mie-: 
carriage,  to  reconcile  him  to  himself.  Becauea 
the  worid  has  sometimes  passed  an  unjust  sen- 
tence, he  readily  concludes  the  sentence  unjiut 
by  which  his  performance  is  condemned ;  becaoM 
some  have  been  exalted  above  their  merits  by 
partiality,  he  is  sure  to  ascribe  the  suceesa  of  a 
rival,  not  to  the  merit  of  his  work,  but  the  seal  of 
his  patrons.  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  author 
seems  to  share  all  the  common  miaeriei  of  lifiL 
he  appears  to  partake  likewise  of  its  lenitiTee  uA 
abatements. 


END  OF  THE  ADVENTUBER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  IDLER. 


The  whole  number  of  papers  of  which  the 
Idler  originally  consisted,  are  contained  in  this 
edition,  although  not  all  tlie  productions  of  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  authors  of  9,  15,  42,  54,  and  98, 
•re  unknown.  Nos.  33,  93,  and  96,  are  by 
Wharton.  No.  67  by  Lam c  ton.  Nos.  76,  79, 
and  S2,  by  Reynolds. 

Of  the  Essays  written  by  Dr.  Johnson,  those 
contained  in  the  Idler  were  the  most  popular. 
■The  Rambler,  though  unquestionably  iJie  basis 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  great  fame,  did  not  during  the 
author's  lifetime  meet  with  the  success  it  deserved. 
Its  style  was  more  dignified,  and  less  miscella- 
neous than  the  Spectator.  The  Spectator  pleased 
and  charmed  by  its  variety — it  could  not  foil  to  do 
otherwise  ;  for  the  jpcat  wits  of  Clueen  Anne's 
reign  were  its  contnbutors.  The  Rambler  was 
more  uniform  and  less  amusing,  though  not  less 
nistnictive— partaking  somewhioit  of  that  settled 
gloom  which  always  seemed  to  hang  over  the 
author's  mind.  That  it  should  be  wanting  in 
noTelty  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  Dr.  John- 
eon. stood  alone  in  its  composition.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  in  tliis  collection  the  great 
moral  teachings  of  Dr.  Johnson  are  seldom,  if 
at  all,  equalled  by  any  thing  in  the  Spectator. 
Hie  observation  upon  men  and  things  snows  an 
acute  observance  of  all  that  was  pass'mg  around 
him.  He  brought  in  all  things,  men  and  thev 
actions,  to  the  test  of  principle  ;  and  made  truth 
fluid  virtue  the  great  levers  by  which  human 


conduct  should  he  regulated.  The  essaya  in 
the  Rambler  mi^t,  indeed,  almoet  fonn  a  body 
of  Ethics. 

Dr.  Johnson  had  probably  become  aware  of 
the  objections  which  had  been  made  to  the  graTity 
and  seeming  pomp  of  diction  which  marked  the 
Rambler ;  and  seems  to  have  studied  to  make 
the  papers  wliich  constitute  the  Idler,  to  be  in 
keepmg  with  iu  title.  He  lays  aside  his  auste- 
rity, and  assumes  a  style  more  easy  and  le» 
vijgorous,  losing  nothiujg  however  of  the  elegance 
ofoom]>08ition  which  is  to  be  found  in  aU  his 
productions.  Great  depth  of  thought  and  pro- 
found research  into  motives  and  principles,  would 
not  well  become  an  Idler.  He  should  look  upon 
men  and  manners  as  one  deiirons  of  paaatng 
his  life  with  as  little  trouble,  as  would  comport 
with  his  general  character — which  simply  is,  to 
know  something  of  the  motives  and  actiona  by 
which  society  is  governed,  without  too  htborioua 
investigation  of  the  one,  or  too  severe  a  criticism 
upon  the  other.  We  accordingly  find  that  wnile 
Dr.  Johnson  still  continues  his  lectures  upon 
human  life,  he  takes  hold  of  the  local  follies  and 
gayeties  of  his  time,  seeks  to  place  common  occur- 
rences in  a  stronger  light,  and  adverts  more  fre- 
quently to  the  ordmary  topics  of  the  day.  He  thua 
made  the  Idler  much  more  popular  at  the  time 
than  the  Rambler.  He,  in  tact,  may  be  said  to 
have  written  tne  Rambler  for  posterity — Ike 
Idler  for  his  own  time  and  himsrlf. 
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So,  1.]     Saturday,  April  15,  1758. 

Vaeui  tub  unibra 
Lwttmus.  HOK. 

Those  who  attempt  periodical  essays  seem  to 
be  often  stopped  in  the  bc^innin/;  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  a  proper  tide.  Two  writers, 
since  the  time  of  the  Spectator^  have  assumed 
his  name,  without  any  pretensions  to  lawful  in- 
heritance ;  an  effort  was  once  made  to  revive 
tlie  Tatler ;  and  the  strange  appellations  by 
which  other  papers  have  been  called,  show  that 
the  autliors  were  distressed,  hke  the  natives  of 
•imericoy  who  come  to  the  Ewapeatis  to  beg  a 
name. 

It  will  be  easily  believed  of  the  Idler,  that  if 
his  title  had  required  any  search,  he  never 
would  have  found  it.  Every  mode  of  life  has 
its  conveniences.  The  Idler  who  habituates 
himself  to  be  satisfied  with  what  he  can  most 
easily  obtain,  not  only  escapes  labours  which 
are  often  fniitless,  but  sometimes  succeeds 
better  tlian  those  who  despise  all  that  is  within 
their  reach,  and  think  every  thing  more  valua- 
ble as  it  is  harder  to  be  acquired. 

If  similitude  of  manners  be  a  motive  to  kind- 
ness, the  Idler  may  flatter  himself  with  univer- 
sal patronuo:**.  There  is  no  single  character 
under  which  such  numbers  are  comprised. 
Every  man  is,  or  hones  to  be,  an  Idler,  Even 
those  who  seem  to  differ  most  from  us  are  hast- 
ening to  increase  our  fraternity ;  as  peace  is 
the  end  of  war,  so  to  be  idle  is  tlie  ultimate 
purpose  of  the  busy. 

There  is  perhaps,  no  appellation  by  which  a 
writer  can  better  denote  his  kindred  to  the  hu- 
man species.  It  has  been  found  hard  to  de- 
scribe man  by  an  adequate  definition.  Some 
philosophers  have  called  him  a  reasonable  ani- 
mal ;  but  others  have  considered  reason  aB  a 
quality  of  which  many  creatures  partake.  He 
has  been  termed,  likewise,  a  laughing  animal ; 
but  it  is  said  that  some  men  have  never  laughed. 
Perhaps  man  may  be  more  properly  distin- 
guished as  an  idle  animal ;  for  there  is  no  man 
who  is  not  sometimes  idle.  It  is  at  least  a  de- 
finition from  which  none  that  shall  find  it  in 
this  paper  can  be  excepted ;  for  who  can  be 
more  idle  than  the  reader  of  the  Idler  ? 

That  the  definition  may  be  complete,  idleness 
must  be  not  only  the  general,  but  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  man ;  and,  perhaps,  man  is 
the  only  being  that  can  be  properly  called  idle^ 


that  does  by  otliers  what  he  might  do  himielf^ 
or  sacrifices  duty  or  pleasure  to  the  love  of  ease. 

Scarcely  any  name  can  be  imagined  from 
which  less  envy  or  competition  is  to  be  dreaded. 
The  Idler  has  no  rivals  or  enemies.  The  man 
of  business  forgets  him ;  the  man  of  enterprise 
despises  him  ;  and  though  such  aa  tread  the 
same  track  of  life  fall  commonly  into  jealouaj 
and  discord,  Idlers  are  always  found  to  asso- 
ciatc  in  peace  ;  and  he  who  is  most  famed  for 
doing  nothing,  is  glad  to  meet  another  as  idle 
as  himself. 

What  is  to  be  expected  from  this  paper, 
whether  it  will  be  uniform  or  various,  learned 
or  familiar,  serious  or  gay,  political  or  morale 
continued  or  interrupted,  it  is  hoped  that  no 
reader  will  inquire.  That  the  Idler  has  some 
scheme  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  to  form  schemes 
is  the  Idler^s  privilege.  But  though  he  haa 
many  projects  in  his  head,  he  is  now  grown 
spanng  of  communication,  having  observed, 
that  his  hearers  are  apt  to  remember  what  he 
forgets  himself;  that  his  tardiness  of  execution 
exposes  him  to  the  encroachments  of  those  who 
catch  a  hint  and  fall  to  work ;  and  that  very 
specious  plans,  after  long  contrivance  and  pom- 
pous displays,  have  subsided  in  weannesa 
without  a  tnal,  and  without  miscarriage  have 
been  blasted  by  derision. 

Something  the  Idler*9  character  may  be  sup» 
posed  to  promise.  Those  that  are  cunous  after 
diminutive  history,  who  watch  the  revolutiona 
of  families,  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  characters 
either  male  or  female,  will  hope  to  be  gratified 
by  this  paper;  for  tlie  Mer  is  always  inquisi- 
tivo  and  seldom  retentive..  He  that  delights  in 
obloquy  and  satire,  and  wishes  to  see  clouds 
gathenngover  any  reputation  that  dazzles  hmi 
with  its  brightness;  will  snatch  up  the  Jdlir*m 
essavs  with  a  beating  hearL  The  Idler  is  na- 
turafly  censorious ;  those  who  attempt  nothing 
tliemselves,  think  e\ery  thing  easily  perform- 
ed, and  consider  the  unsuccessful  always  as 
criminal. 

I  think  it  necessary  to  give  notice,  that  I 
make  no  contract  nor  mcur  any  obligation.  If 
those  who  depend  on  the  IdUr  for  intelligence 
and  entertainment,  should  suffer  the  disap- 
pointment which  commonly  follows  ill-placed 
expectations,  they  are  to  lay  the  blame  only  on 
themselves. 

Yet  hope  is  not  wholly  to  be  cast  away. 
The  IdUr,  though  eluggiehy  ia  ret  alive  and 
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laay  sometimefl  be  stimultted  to  vigour  and 
activity.  He  may  descend  into  profoundness, 
t>r  tower  into  uublimity ;  for  the  diligence  of 
«n  Idler  is  rapid  and  impetuous,  as  ponderous 
Wiies  forced  into  velocity  move  with  violence 
proportionate  to  their  wcis^ht 

But  these  vehement  exertions  of  intellect  can- 
not be  frequent,  and  he  will  therefore  gladly 
receive  help  from  any  correspondent,  who  shall 
vnablc  him  to  please  without  his  own  labour. 
He  excludes  no  style,  he  prohibits  no  subject ; 
«nly  let  him  that  writes  lo  the  Idler  remember, 
that  his  letters  must  not  be  long  :  no  words  are 
to  be  sauandered  in  declaration  of  esteem,  or 
confes8ions]of  inability ;  conscious  dullness  has 
little  right  to  be  profir,  and  praise  is  not  so 
welcome  to  the  Idler  as  quiet 


TUfo,  2.]     Saturday,  Afril  22, 1758. 

T\)to  vix  quaier  mnno 
Membranam.  HOB. 

Many  positions  are  often  on  the  tongue,  an*? 
•eldom  in  the  mind  ;  there  are  many  truths 
which  every  human  being  acknowledges  and 
forgets.  It  is  generally  known,  that  ne  who 
expects  much  will  he  ofUn  disappointed ;  yet 
disappointment  seldom  cures  us  of  expectation, 
or  has  any  other  effect  than  that  of  producing 
R  moral  sentence,  or  peevish  exclamation.  He 
that  embarks  in  the  voyage  of  life,  will  always 
wish  to  advance  rather  by  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  than  the  strokes  of  the  oar ;  and  many 
founder  in  the  passage,  while  they  lie  waiting 
for  the  gale  that  is  to  wafl  them  to  their  wish. 

It  wil(  naturally  be  suspected  that  the  Idler 
hMM  lately  suffered  some  disappointment,  and 
that  he  does  not  talk  thus  gravely  for  nothing. 
No  man  is  required  to  betray  his  own  secrets. 
I  will,  however,  confess,  that  I  have  now  been 
R  writer  almost  a  week,  and  have  not  yet  heard 
«  tingle  word  of  praise,  nor  received  one  hint 
from  any  correspondent 

Whence  this  negligence  proceeds  I  am  not 
Rble  to  discover.  Many  of  my  predecessors 
hRve  thought  themselves  obliged  to  return  their 
Rcknowled^ments  in  the  second  paper,  for  the 
kind  reception  of  the  first,  and  in  a  short  time 
Rpologies  have  become  necessary  to  those  inge- 
nions  gentlemen  and  ladies  whose  performan- 
ces, t&ugh  in  the  highest  degree  elegant  and 
learned,  have  been  unavoidably  delayed. 

What  then  will  be  thought  of  me,  who  hav- 
ing experienced  no  kindness,  have  no  thanks 
to  return  ;  whom  no  gentleman  or  lady  has  yet 
enabled  to  give  any  cause  of  discontent,  and 
who  have,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  showing 
bow  skilfully  I  can  pacify  resentment,  eztenu- 
Rte  negligence,  or  palliate  rejection  7 
^  I  have  long  known  that  splendour  of  reputa- 
tion is  not  to  be  counted  among  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  therefore  shall  not  much  repine 
if  praise  be  withheld  till  it  is  better  deserved. 
Bat  surely  I  may  be  allowed  to  complain  that, 
in  a  nation  of  authors,  not  one  has  thought  me 
worthy  of  notice  afler  so  fair  an  invitation. 

At  the  time  when  the  rage  of  writing  had 
seised  the  old  and  the  young,  when  tiie  cook 
wtil>lflf  lier  lyrics  io  Ike  iitohsi^  sad  tlio 


thrasher  vociferates  his  heroics  in  the  bam  ; 
when  our  traders  deal  out  knowledge  in  bulky 
volumes,  and  our  girls  forsake  their  samplers 
to  teach  kingdoms  wisdom,  it  may  seem  very 
unnecessary  to  draw  any  more  from  their  pro- 
per occupations,  by  affording  new  opportuni* 
ties  of  literary  fame. 

I  should  be,  indeed,  unwilling  to  find  thftt^ 
for  the  sake  of  corresponding  with  the  IdUr^ 
the  smith's  iron  had  cooled  on  the  anvil,  or  the 
spinster's  distaff*  stood  unemployed.  I  soKcit 
only  the  contributions  of  those  who  have  al- 
ready devoted  themselves  to  literature,  or,  with- 
out any  determinate  intention,  wander  at  large 
through  the  expanse  of  life,  and  wear  out  the 
day  in  hearing  at  one  place  what  they  utter  at 
another. 

Of  these  the  great  part  are  already  writei*. 
One  has  a  friend  in  the  country  upon  whom  he 
exercises  his  powers  ;  whose  passions  he  raises 
and  depresses;  whose  understanding  he  per- 
plexes with  paradoxes,  or  strengthens  by  argu- 
ment; whose  admiration  he  courts,  whose 
praises  he  enjoys ;  and  who  serves  him  instead 
of  a  senate  or  a  theatre  ;  As  the  young  soldiers 
in  the  Roman  camp  learned  the  use  of  their 
weapons  by  fencing  against  a  post  in  the  place 
of  an  enemy. 

Another  has  his  pockets  filled  with  essays 
and  epigrams  which  he  reads  from  house  to 
house,  to  select  parties,  and  which  his  ac- 
quaintances are  daily  entreating  him  to  with- 
hold no  longer  from  the  impatience  of  the 
public. 

If  among  these  any  one  is  persuaded  that, 
by  such  preludes  of  composition,  he  has  quali- 
fied himself  to  appear  in  the  open  world,  and 
is  yet  afraid  of  those  censures  which  they  who 
have  already  written,  and  they  who  cannot 
write,  are  equally  ready  to  fulminate  against 
public  pretenders  to  fame,  he  may,  by  trans- 
mitting his  performances  to  the  Idler,  make  a 
cheap  experiment  of  his  abilities,  and  enioy 
the  pleasure  of  success,  without  the  hauurd  of 
miscarriage. 

Many  advantages  not  generally  known  arise 
from  this  method  of  stealing  on  the  public 
The  standing  author  of  the  paper  is  always  the 
object  of  critical  malignity.  Whatever  is  mean 
will  be  imputed  to  him,  and  whatever  is  excel- 
lent be  ascribed  to  his  assistants.  It  does  not 
much  alter  the  event,  that  the  author  and  his 
correspondents  are  equally  unknown  ;  for  the 
author,  whoever  he  be,  is  an  individual,  of 
whom  every  reader  has  some  fixed  idea,  and 
whom  he  is,  therefore,  unwilling  to  gratify 
with  applause ;  but  the  praises  given  to  his 
correspondents  are  scattered  in  £e  air,  none 
can  tell  on  whom  they  will  light,  and  therefore 
none  are  unwilling  to  bestow  them. 

He  that  is  known  to  contribute  to  a  periodi- 
cal work,  needs  no  other  caution  than  not  to  tell 
what  particular  pieces  are  his  own ;  such  secre- 
cy is,  indeed,  very  difficult ;  but  if  it  can  be 
maintained,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  at  bow 
small  an  expense  he  may  grow  considerable 

A  person  of  quality,  by  a  single  paper,  may 
engross  the  honour  of  a  volume.  Fame  is,  ra  • 
deed,  dealt  with  a  hand  less  and  less  bounteous 
through  thf  subgrdinale  naki^  till  it  < 
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to  the  professed  author,  who  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  more  than  he  deserves ;  but 
every  man  who  does  not  want  it,  or  who  needs 
not  value  it,  may  have  liberal  allowances  ;  and, 
for  five  letters  in  the  year  sent  to  the  IdUr^  of 
which  perhaps  only  two  are  printed,  will  be 
promoted  to  the  first  rank  of  writers  b^  those 
who  arc  wearv  of  the  present  race  of  wits,  and 
wish  to  sink  tliem  into  obscurity  before  the  lus- 
tre of  a  name  not  yet  known  enough  to  be 
detested. 


No,  3.]     Saturday,  April  S9,  1758. 

Otia  ViUb 
Solamar  cantu.  stat. 

It  has  long  been  the  complaint  of  those  who 
frequent  the  theatre,  that  all  the  dramatic  art 
has  been  long  exhausted,  and  that  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  accidents  of  life,  have 
been  shown  in  every  possible  combination,  till 
the  first  scene  informs  us  of  the  last,  and  the 
play  no  sooner  opens,  than  every  auditor  knows 
now  it  will  conclude.  When  a  conspiracy  is 
formed  in  a  tragedy,  we  g^iess  by  whom  it  will 
be  detected  j  when  a  letter  is  dropt  in  a  come- 
dy, we  can  tell  by  whom  it  will  be  found. 
^othing  is  now  left  for  the  poet  but  character 
and  sentiment,  which  are  to  make  their  way 
as  they  can  without  the  sofl  anxiety  of  sus- 
pense, or  tlie  enlivening  agitation  of  surprise. 

A  new  paper  lies  under  the  same  disadvan- 
tages as  a  new  play.  There  is  danger  lest  it 
be  new  without  novelty. 

My  earlier  predecessors  had  their  choice  of 
vices  and  follies,  and  selected  such  as  were 
most  likely  to  raise  meriment  or  attract  atten- 
tion ;  they  had  the  whole  field  of  life  before 
them,  untrodden  and  unsurvcyed  ;  characters 
of  every  kind  shot  up  in  their  way,  and  those 
of  the  most  luxuriant  growth,  or  mort  conspi- 
cuous colours,  were  naturally  cropt  by  the 
first  sickle.  They  that  follow  are  forced  to 
peep  into  neglected  comers,  to  note  the  ca- 
sual varieties  of  the  same  species,  and  to  re- 
commend themselves  by  minute  industry,  and 
distinctions  too  subtle  for  common  eyes. 

Sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  haste  or 
negligence  of  the  first  inquirers  has  left  enough 
behind  to  reward  another  search ;  sometimes 
new  objects  start  up  under  the  eye,  and  he 
that  is  looking  for  one  kind  of  matter  is  amply 
gratified  by  the  discovery  of  another.  But  still 
It  must  be  allowed  that  as  more  is  taken  less 
can  remain;  and  every  truth  brought  newly  to 
light  impoverishes  the  mine  from  which  suc- 
ceeding intellects  are  to  dig  their  treasures. 

Many  philosophers  imagine  that  the  ele- 
ments themselves  may  be  in  time  exhausted  ; 
that  the  sun,  by  shining  long,  will  effuse  all 
iU  light ;  and  that  by  the  continual  waste  of 
aqueous  particles,  the  whole  earth  will  at  last 
Dccome  a  sandy  desert. 

I  would  not  advise  my  readers  to  disturb 
themselves  by  contriving  how  they  shall  live 
without  light  and  water.  For  the  days  of  uni- 
versal thirst  and  perpetual  darkness  are  at  a 
great  dittaace.    The  ocean  and  the  f  on  will 


last  our  time,  and  we  may  leave  posterity  to 
shift  for  themselves. 

But  if  the  stores  of  nature  arc  limited,  much 
more  narrow  bounds  must  be  set  to  the  mode* 
of  life  ;  and  mank.nd  may  want  a  moral  or 
amusing  P^P^r,  many  years  before  they  shall 
be  deprived  of  drinkorda^-light  This  want, 
which  to  the  busy  and  inventive  may  seem 
easily  remediable  by  some  sabetitate  or  other, 
the  whole  race  oCIdlert  will  feel  with  all  the 
sensibihty  that  such  torpid  animals  can  sufier. 

When  I  consider  the  innumerable  rovltitudee 
that,  having  no  motive  of  desire,  or  determina- 
tion of  will,  lie  freezing  in  perpetual  inactivity, 
till  some  external  impulse  puts  them  in  motkm; 
who  awake  in  the  morning  vacant  of  thought, 
with  minds  gaping  for  the  intellectual  food, 
which  some  kind  essayist  has  been  ace ustoniea 
to  supply,  I  am  moved  b^  the.  commiserat  on 
with  which  all  human  beings  ought  to  behold 
the  distresses  of  each  other,  to  try  some  expo* 
dients  for  their  relief,  and  to  inquire  by  what 
methods  the  listless  may  be  actuated,  and  the 
empty  be  replenished. 

There  are  said  to  be  pleasures  in  madness 
known  only  to  madmen.  There  are  certainly 
miseries  in  idleness  which  the  Idler  only  can 
conceive.  These  miseries  I  have  often  felt 
and  of\en  bewailed.  I  know  by  experience  how 
welcome  is  every  avocation  that  summons  the 
thoughts  to  a  new  image ;  and  how  much  lan» 
guor  and  lassitude  are  relieved  by  that  ofliciou** 
ness  which  offers  a  momentary  amusement  to 
him  who  is  unable  to  find  it  for  himself. 

It  is  naturally  indifferent  to  this  race  of  men 
what  entertainment  they  receive,  so  they  are 
but  entertained.  They  catch  with  equal  eager- 
ness, at  a  moral  lecture,  or  the  memoirs  of  a 
robber;  a  prediction  of  the  appearance  of  a 
comet,  or  the  calculation  of  the  chances  of  a 
lottery. 

They  might  therefore  easily  be  pleased  if 
they  consulted  only  their  own  minds ;  but  thoee 
who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  think  for 
themselves,  have  always  somebody  that  thinke 
for  them ;  and  the  difficulty  of  writing  is  to 
please  those  from  whom  others  learn  to  be 
pleased. 

Much  mischief  is  done  in  the  world  with  very 
little  interest  or  design.  He  that  assumes  thp 
character  of  a  critic,  and  justifies  his  claim  by 
perpetual  censure,  and  imagines  that  he  is  hurt- 
ing none  but  the  author,  and  him  he  considers  as 
a  pestilent  animal,  whom  every  other  being  has 
a  right  to  persecute ;  little  does  he  think  how 
many  harmless  men  he  involves  in  his  own 


he  debars  from  pleasure,  by  exciting  on  artificial 
fastidiousness,  and  making  them  too  wise  to 
concur  with  their  own  sensations.  He  who  is 
taught  by  a  critic  to  dislike  that  which  pleased 
him  in  his  natural  state,  has  the  same  reason 
to  complain  of  his  instructor,  as  the  madnian 
to  rail  at  his  doctor,  who  when  he  thought  him- 
self master  of  Peru,  physicked  him  to  poverty. 
If  men  will  struggle  against  their  own  ad- 
vantage they  are  not  to  expect  that  the  Wtr 
will  twLe  much  pnini  upon  them ;  he  has  him 
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8oir  to  please  aff  well  af  thorn,  and  has  lon;^ 
learned,  or  endeavoured  to  learn,  not  to  make 
tlie  pleasure  of  others  too  necessary  to  his  own. 


No.  4.]     Saturday,  Mat  6,  1758. 
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Craritt,  or  tendemcHs  for  the  poor,  which  is 
now  justly  considered,  by  a  great  part  of  man- 
kind, as  inseparable  from  piety,  and  in  which 
Almost  all  the  goodness  of  the  present  a^ro 
consists,  is,  I  thmk,  known  only  to  thos0  who 
enjoy,  either  immediately  or  by  transmission 
the  light  of  revelation. 

Those  ancient  nations  who  have  /^ivenusthe 
wisest  models  of  government  and  the  brightest 
examples  of  patriotism,  whose  institution^  have 
b^en  transcribed  by  all  succeeding  legislatures, 
and  whose  history  is  studied  by  every  candi- 
date for  political  or  military  reputation,  have 
left  behind  them  no  mention  of  alms-houses,  or 
hospitals,  of  places  where  age  might  repose, 
or  sickness  be  relieved. 

The  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  gave  large 
donations  to  the  citizens  and  soldiers,  hut  these 
distributions  were  always  reckoned  rather 
popular  than  virtuous ;  nothing  more  was  in- 
tended than  an  ostentation  of  liberality,  nor 
was  any  recompense  expected,  but  suffrages 
and  acclamations. 

Their  beneficence  was  merely  occasional  ; 
he  that  ceased  to  need  the  favour  of  tliepeople, 
ceased  likewise  to  court  it;  and  therefore,  no 
man  thought  it  either  necessary  or  wise  to 
make  any  standino;  provision  for  the  needy,  to 
look  forwards  to  5ie  want»  of  posterity,  or  to 
secure  successions  of  chanty,  for  saccessions 
of  distress. 

Compassion  is,  by  some  reasoners,  on  whom 
the  name  of  philosophers  has  been  too  easily 
conferred,  resolved  into  an  affection  merely 
selfish  and  involuntary  perception  of  pain  at 
the  involuntary  sight  of  a  being  like  ourselves 
languishing  in  misery.  But  this  sensation,  if 
ever  it  be  felt  at  all  from  the  brute  instinct  of 
uninstnicted  nature,  will  only  produce  eflects 
desultory  and  transient ;  it  will  never  settle 
into  a  principle  of  action  or  extend  relief  to 
calamities  unseen,  in  generations  not  yet  in 
being. 

The  devotion  of  life  or  fortune  to  the  succour 
of  the  poor,  is  a  height  of  virtue  to  which  hu- 
manity has  never  risen  by  its  own  power.  The 
charity  of  the  Mahometans  is  a  precept  which 
their  teacher  evidently  transplanted  from  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  the  care  with 
which  some  of  the  Oriental  sects  attend,  as  it 
is  said,  to  the  necessities  of  the  diseased  and 
indigent,  may  be  added  to  the  other  arguments 
which  prove  Zoroaster  to  have  borrowed  his 
institutions  from  the  law  of  Moses. 

The  present  age,  though  not  likely  to  shine 
hercafler  among  the  most  splendid  periods  of 
history,  has  yet  given  examples  of  charity, 
which  may  be  very  properly  recommended  to 
imitation.  The  equal  distribution  of  wealth, 
which  long  commerce  has  produced,  does  not 
enable  any  single  hand  to  raise  edifices  of  piety 


like  fortified  cities,  to  appropriate  manors  to  re- 
ligious uses,  or  deal  out  such  large  and  lasting 
beneficence  as  was  scattered  over  the  land  ia 
ancient  times,  by  those  who  possessed  counties 
or  provinces.  But  no  sooner  is  a  new  species 
of  misery  brought  to  \'iew,  and  a  design  of  re« 
lieving  it  professed,  tlian  every  hana  is  open 
to  contribute  something,  every  tongue  is  busi- 
ed in  sohcitation,  and  every  art  of  pleasure 
is  employed  for  a  time  in  the  interest  of  virtue. 

The  mo.<(t  apparent  and  pressing  miseries  in- 
cident to  man,  have  now  their  peculiar  houses 
of  reception  and  relief ;  and  tliere  are  few  a^ 
mong  us,  raised  however  little  above  the  dan- 
ger of  poverty,  who  may  not  justly  chiim,  whaC 
is  implored  by  the  Mahometans  in  their  most 
ardent  benedictions,  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

Among  those  actions  which  the  mind  can 
most  securely  review  with  unabated  pleasure  is 
that  of  having  contributed  to  an  hospital  for 
the  rick.  Of  some  kinds  of  charity  the  conse- 
quences are  dubious  ;  some  evil»  which benofi- 
cence  has  been  busy  to  remed}*,  are  not  certain- 
ly known  to  be  very  grievous  to  the  sufferer  or 
detrimental  to  the  community ;  but  no  man  can 
question  whether  wounds  and  sickness  are  not 
really  painful ;  whether  it  be  not  worthy  of  a 
goo(i  man*s  care  to  restore  those  to  ease  and 
usefulnesss,  from  whose  labour  infants  and  wa 
men  expect  their  bread,  and  who,  by  a  casual 
hurt,  or  Imgering  disease,  lie  pining  in  want 
and  anguisli,  burtiiensome  to  others,  and  weary 
of  themselves. 

Yet,  as  the  hospitals  of  the  present  time  sub- 
sist only  by  gifts  bestowed  nt  pleasure,  witliout 
any  solid  fund  of  support,  there  is  danger  lest 
the  blaze  of  cliarity  which  now  bums  with  so 
much  heat  and  splendour,  should  die  away  for 
wanting  of  lasting  fuel  ;  lest  fashion  should 
suddenly  withdraw  her  smile,  and  inconstancy 
transfer  the  public  attention  to  something  which 
may  appear  more  eligible,  because  it  will  be 
new. 

Whatever  is  left  in  the  hands  of  chance  must 
be  subject  to  vicissitude  ;  and  when  any  estab- 
lishment is  found  to  be  useful,  it  ought  to  be 
the  next  care  to  make  it  pcrraanenL 

But  man  is  a  transitory  being,  and  his  de- 
signs must  partake  of  the  imperfections  of  their 
author.  To  confer  duration  is  not  always  in 
our  power.  We  must  snatch  the  present  mo- 
ment, and  employ  it  well,  without  too  much 
solicitude  for  the  future,  and  content  ourselves 
with  reflecting  that  our  part  is  performed.  He 
that  waits  for  an  opportunity  to  do  much  at 
once,  may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes^ 
and  regret,  in  the  last  hour,  his  useless  inten- 
tions, and  barren  zeal. 

The  most  active  promoters  of  the  present 
schemes  of  charity,  cannot  be  cleared  from  some 
instances  of  misconduct,  which  may  awaken 
contempt  or  censure,  and  hasten  that  neglect 
which  is  likely  to  come  too  soon  of  it«ielf.  The 
open  competitions  between  different  hospitals, 
and  the  animosity  with  which  their  patrons 
oppose  one  another,  may  prejudice  weak  minds 
against  them  all.  For  it  will  not  be  easily 
believed,  that  any  man  can,  for  good  reasons 
wish  to  exclude  another  from  doing  good.  The 
spirit  of  charity  can  only  be  continued  by  a  re- 
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conciliation  of  these  ridiculous  feuds;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  contentions  who  shall  be 
the  only  benefactors  to  the  needy,  let  there  be 
no  other  struggle  than  who  shall  be  the  first. 


Ko.  5.]      Saturday,  Mat  13,  1758. 
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Our  military  operations  are  at  last  be^un  ;  our 
troops  are  marching  in  all  th<*  pomp  ofwar,  and 
a  camp  is  marked  out  on  the  Isle  of  Wi«:hi ;  the 
heart  of  every  Englishman  now  swells  with 
confidence,  though  somewhat  soflcned  by  gen- 
erous compassion  for  the  constcmationand  dis- 
tresses of  our  enemies. 

This  formidable  armament,  and  splendid 
march,  produce  different  effects  upon  different 
mmds,  according  to  the  boundless  diversities 
or  temper,  occupation,  and  habits  of  thought 

Many  a  tender  maiden  considers  her  lover 
as  already  lost,  because  he  cannot  reach  the 
canip  but  by  crossing  the  soa  ;  men  of  a  more 
political  understanding  are  persuaded  that  we 
shall  now  see,  in  a  few  days,  the  ambassadors 
of  France  supplicating  for  pity.  Some  are 
hoping  for  a  bloody  battle,  because  a  bloody 
battle  rpakes  a  vendible  narrative;  some  are 
composing  songs  of  victory  ;  some  planning 
arches  of  triumph  ;  and  some  are  mixing  fire- 
works for  the  celebration  of  a  peace. 

Of  all  extensive  and  complicated  objects  dif- 
ferent parts  are  selected  by  different  eyes ;  and 
minds  are  variously  affected,  as  they  vary  their 
attention.  The  care  of  the  public  is  now  fixed 
upon  our  soldiers,  who  are  leaving  their  native 
country  to  wander,  none  can  tell  how  long,  in 
the  pathless  deserts  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  The 
tender  sigh  for  their  sufferings,  and  the  gay 
drink  to  their  success.  I  who  look,  or  believe 
myself  to  look,  with  most  philosophic  eyes  on 
human  affairs,  must  confess,  that  I  saw  the 
troops  march  with  little  emotion ;  my  thoughts 
were  fixed  upon  other  scenes,  and  the  tear  stole 
into  my  eyes,  not  for  those  who  were  going 
away,  but  for  those  who  were  left  behind. 

We  heve  no  reason  to  doubt  but  our  troops 
will  proceed  with  proper  caution  ;  there  are 
men  among  them  who  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. But  how  shall  the  ladies  endure  with- 
out them  ?  By  what  arts  can  they,  who  have 
long  had  no  joy  but  from  the  civilities  of  a  sol- 
dier, now  amuse  their  hours,  and  solace  their 
separation  ? 

Of  fifty  thousand  men,  now  destined  to  diffe- 
rent stations,  if  we  allow  each  to  have  been  oc- 
casionally necessary  onl^  to  four  women,  a 
short  computation  will  inform  us,  that  two 
hundred  thousand  ladies  are  left  to  languish  in 
distress ;  two  hundred  thousand  ladies,  who 
must  run  to  sales  and  auctions  without  an  at- 
tendant ;  sit  at  the  play  without  a  critic  to  di- 
rect their  opinion  ;  buy  their  fans  by  their  own 
judgment ;  dispose  shells  by  their  own  inven- 
tion  ;  Walk  in  the  Mall  without  a  gallant ;  go 
to  the  gardens  without  a  protector ;  and  shuffle 
cards  with  vain  impatience,  for  want  of  a  fourth 
lo  complete  the  pvty.  horn  a 

8V 


Of  these  ladies,  some,  I  hope,  have  lap-dogs, 
and  some  monkeys ;  but  they  are  unsatisfactory 
companions.  Many  useful  offices  are  perform- 
ed by  men  of  scarlet,  to  which  neither  dog  not 
monkey  has  adequate  abilities.  A  parrot,  in- 
deed, is  as  fine  as  a  colonel,  and  if  he  has  been 
much  used  to  good  company,  is  not  wholly 
without  conversation  ;  but  a  parrot,  after  all  ie 
a  poor  little  creature,  and  has  neither  sword 
nor  shoulder  kiiot,  can  neither  dance  nor  play 
at  cards. 

Since  the  soldiers  must  obey  the  call  of  their 
duty,  and  go  to  that  side  of  the  kingdom  which 
faces  France,  I  know  not  why  the  ladies,  who 
cannot  live  without  them,  should  not  follow 
them.  The  prejudices  and  pride  of  man  have 
long  presumed  the  sword  and  spindle  made  for 
different  hands,  and  denied  the  other  sex  to  paiw 
take  the  grandeur  of  military  glory.  This  no- 
tion may  be  consistently  enough  received  in 
France,  where  the  salique  law  excludes  femalea 
from  the  throne  ;  but  we,  who  allow  them  to 
be  sovereigns,  may  surely  suppose  them  capa- 
ble to  be  soldiers. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  men,  whose 
experience  and  authority  might  enforce  regard, 
would  propose  that  our  encampments  for  the 
present  year  should  comprise  an  equal  number 
of  men  and  women  who  should  march  and 
fight  in  mingled  bodies.  If  proper  colonels 
were  once  appointed,  and  the  drums  ordered  to 
beat  for  female  volunteers,  our  regiments  would 
soon  be  filled  without  the  reproach  or  crueltj 
of  an  impress. 

Of  these  heroines  some  mi^ht  serve  on  foot, 
under  the  denomination  of  uie  Female  B%ff9^ 
and  some  on  horseback,  with  the  title  of  Ladf 
Hussars, 

What  objections  can  be  made  to  this  scheme 
I  have  endeavoured  maturely  to  consider,  and 
cannot  find  that  a  modem  soldier  has  any  duties 
except  that  of  obedience,  which  a  lady  cannot 

f>erform.  If  the  hair  has  lost  its  powder,  a 
ady  has  a  puff;  if  a  coat  be  spotted,  a  lady  has 
a  brush.  Strength  is  of  less  importance  since 
fire-arms  have  been  used ;  blows  of  the  hand  are 
now  seldom  exchanged ;  and  what  is  there  to 
be  done  in  the  charge  or  the  retreat  beyond  the 
powers  of  a  sprightly  maiden  7 

Our  masculine  squadrons  will  not  suppose 
themselves  disgraced  by  their  auxiliaries,  till 
they  have  done  something  which  women  could 
not  have  done.  The  troops  of  Braddock  never 
saw  their  enemies,  and  perhaps  were  defeated 
by  women.  If  our  American  general  had  head- 
ed an  army  of  girls,  he  might  still  have  built 
a  fort  and  taken  it.  Had  Minorca  been  de-' 
fended  by  a  female  garrison,  it  might  have 
been  surrendered,  as  it  was,  without  a  breach ; 
and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  seven  thousand 
women  might  have  ventured  to  look  at  Roch- 
fort,  sack  a  village,  rob  a  vineyard,  and  return 
in  safety. 


No.  6.]     Saturdat,  Mat  20,  1758. 
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completed  her  joumev  in  little  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  time  btipufated,  and  was  conducted 
tlirough  the  last  mile  with  triumphal  honours. 
Acclamation  shouted  before  her,  and  all  the 
flowers  of  the  spring  were  scattered  in  her 
way. 

Every  heart  ought  to  rejoice  when  true  merit 
is  distinguished  with  public  notice.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  either  to  the  Amazon  or  her 
horse  any  diminution  of  happiness  or  fame,  and 
cannot  but  lament  that  they  were  not  more 
amply  and  suitably  rewarded. 

There  once  a  time  when  wreaths  of  bays  or 
oak  were  considered  as  recompenses  equal  to 
the  most  wearisome  labours  and  terrific  dan- 
gers, and  when  the  miseries  of  long  marches 
and  stormy  seas  were  at  once  driven  from  the 
remembrance  by  the  fragrance  of  a  garland. 

If  this  heroine  had  been  bom  in  ancient 
times,  she  might,  perhaps,  have  been  delighted 
with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  gratitude  ;  or,  if 
any  thing  was  wanting  to  full  satisfaction,  she 
might  have  supplied  the  deficiency  with  the 
hope  of  deification,  and  anticipated  the  altars 
that  would  be  raised,  and  the  vows  that  would 
be  made,  by  future  candidates  for  equestrian 
glorv,  to  the  patroness  of  the  race,  and  the 
godcless  of  the  stable. 

But  fate  reserved  her  for  a  more  enlightened 
age,  which  has  discovered  leaves  and  flowers  to 
be  transitory  tilings  ;  which  considers  profit  as 
tlie  end  of  honour ;  and  rates  the  event  of  every 
undertaking  only  by  the  money  that  is  gained 
or  lost.  In  these  days,  to  strew  the  road  with 
daises  and  lilies  is  to  mock  merit,  and  delude 
hope.  The  toyman  will  not  give  his  jewels,  nor 
the  mercer  measure  out  his  silks  for  vegetable 
coin.  A  primrose,  though  picked  up  under  the 
feet  of  the  most  renowned  courser,  will  neither 
be  received  as  a  stake  at  cards,  nor  procure  a 
scat  at  an  opera,  nor  buy  candles  for  a  rout,  nor 
lace  for  a  livery.  And  though  there  are  many 
virtuosos,  whose  sole  ambition  is  to  possess 
something  which  can  be  found  in  no  other 
hand,  yet  some  are  more  accustomed  to  store 
their  cabinets  by  theft  than  purchase,  and 
none  of  them  would  either  steal  or  buy  one  of 
the  flowers  of  gratulation  till  he  knows  that  all 
the  rest  are  totally  destroyed. 

Little,  therefore,  did  it  avail  this  wonderful 
lady  to  be  received,  however  Joyfully,  with  such 
obsolete  and  barren  ceremonies  of  praise.  Had 
the  way  been  covered  with  guineas,  though  but 
for  the  tenth  part  of  the  last  mile,  she  would 
have  considered  her  skill  and  diligence  as  not 
wholly  lost ;  and  might  have  rejoiced  in  the 
speed  and  perserverance  which  had  left  her  such 
superfluity  of  time,  that  she  could  at  leisure 
eat  her  her  reward  without  the  danger  of  Ata- 
uuita's  miscarriage. 

So  much  ground  could  not,  indeed,  have  been 
paved  with  gold  but  at  a  lar^e  expense,  and 
we  arc  at  present  engaged  m  a  war,  which 
demands  and  enforces  frugality.  But  common 
rules  %re  made  only  for  common  life,  and  some 
deviation  from  general  policy  may  be  allowed 
in  favour  of  a  lady  that  rode'a  thousand  miles 
in  a  thousand  hours. 

Since  the  spirit  of  antiquity  so  much  prevails 
a  HKiugft  us,  tSuii  even  on  thia  great  occaaiou  we 


have  given  flowers  instead  of  money,  let  us  at 
least  complete  our  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and 
endeavour  to  transmit  to  posterity  the  memory 
of  that  virtue  which  we  consider  as  superior  to 
pecuniary'  recompense.  Let  an  equestrian  sta- 
tue of  this  heroine  be  erected,  near  the  starting- 
post  on  the  heath  of  Newmarket,  to  fill  kindred 
souls  with  emulation,  and  tell  the  grand-daugh- 
ters of  our  grand-daughters  what  an  English 
maiden  has  once  performed. 

As  events,  however  illustrious,  are  soon  ob- 
scured if  they  arc  intrusted  to  tradition,  I  think 
it  necessary'  that  the  pedestal  should  be  in- 
scribed with  a  concise  account  of  this  great 
performance.  The  composition  of  tliis  narra-' 
tive  ou^ht  not  to  be  committed  rashly  to  im- 
proper nands.  If  the  rhetoricians  of  New- 
market, who  may  be  supposed  likely  to  con« 
ceive  in  its  full  strength  the  dignity  of  the  sub- 
ject, should  undertake  to  express  it,  there  is 
danger  lest  they  admit  some  phrases  which, 
though  well  understood  at  present,  may  be 
ambiguous  in  another  century.  If  posterity 
should  read  on  a  public  monument,  that  tkc 
lady  carrud  her  horse  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thou- 
sand hourSf  they  may  think  that  the  statue  and 
inscription  are  at  variance,  because  one  will 
represent  the  horse  as  carrying  his  lady,  and 
the  other  tell  that  the  lady  carried  her  horse. 

Some  doubts  likewise  may  be  raised  by  spe-- 
culatists,  and  some  controversies  be  agitated 
among  historians,  concerning  the  motive  as 
well  as  the  manner  of  the  action.  As  it  will 
be  known  that  this  wonder  was  performed  in 
a  time  of  war,  some  will  suppose  that  the  lady 
was  frightened  by  invaders,  and  fled  to  pre- 
serve her  life  or  her  chastity :  others  will  con- 
^ectnre  that  she  was  thus  honoured  for  some 
intelligence  carried  of  the  enemy's  designs: 
some  will  think  that  she  brought  news  of  a  vic- 
tory :  others  that  she  was  commissioned  to  tell 
of  a  conspiracy :  and  some  will  congratulate 
themselves  on  their  acuter  penetration,  and 
find,  that  all  these  notions  of  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  are  improbable  and  chimerical; 
they  will  confidently  tell,  that  she  only  nu 
away  from  her  guardians,  and  the  true  cause* 
of  her  speed  were,  fear  and  love. 

Let  it  therefore  be  carefully  mentioned,  that 
by  this  performance  she  won  her  wager  ;  and, 
lest  this  should,  by  any  change  of  manners, 
seem  an  inadequateor  incredible  incitement,  let 
it  be  added,  that  at  this  time  the  original  mo- 
tives of  human  actions  had  lost  their  influence; 
that  the  love  of  praise  was  extinct;  the  fear  of 
infamy  was  become  ridiculous ;  and  the  only 
wish  of  an  Enghshman  was,  to  win  kit  wagtr. 


No.  7.]     Saturday,  Mat  27,  1758. 

One  of  the  principal  amusements  of  the  Id 
ler  is,  to  read  the  works  of  those  minute  hit- 
torians  the  writers  of  news,  who,  though  con- 
temptuously overlooked  by  the  composers  of 
bulky  volumes,  are  yet  necessary  in  a  nation 
where  much  wealth  produces  much  leisure, 
and  one  part  of  the  people  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  observe  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
other. 
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To  118  mIio  are  regaled  every  nnornin«r  and 
©voiiiiii^  with  intelliijcnce,  and  are  supplied 
from  day  to  day  witn  materials  for  conversa- 
tion, it  isdilFicult  to  conceive  how  man  can  sub- 
sist without  a  newspaper,  or  to  wlmt  entertain- 
ment companies  can  assemble  in  those  wide 
regions  of  the  earth  tliat  have  neither  Chronicles 
nor  Magazines,  neither  Gazettes  nor  Adver- 
tisers, neitlier  Journals  nor  Evening  Posts. 

There  are  never  great  numbers  in  any  nation, 
whose  reason  or  invention  can  find  employtncnt 
for  their  tongues,  who  can  raise  a  pleasing  dis- 
course from  their  own  stock  of  sentiments  and 
images ;  and  those  few  who  have  qualified  them- 
selves by  sp(^culation  for  general  disquisitions 
are  soon  left  witlwut  an  audience.  The  com- 
mon talk  of  men  nnist  relate  to  facts  in  which 
the  talkers  have,  or  think  they  have  an  interest ; 
and  whore  such  facts  cannot  be  known,  the 
pleasures  of  society  will  be  merely  sensual. 
Thus  the  natives  of  the  Mahometan  empires, 
who  approach  most  nearly  to  European  civility, 
have  no  higher  pleasure  at  their  convivial  as- 
sen)hles  than  to  hear  a  piper,  or  gaze  upon  a 
tumbler ;  and  no  company  can  keep  together 
longer  than  they  are  diverted  by  sounds  or 
shows. 

AH  foreigners  remark,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  common  people  of  England  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  vulgar.  This  superi- 
ority we  undoubtedly  owe  to  the  rivulets  of  intel- 
ligence which  are  continually  trickling  amonff 
us,  which  rverv'  one  may  caXch,  and  of  which 
«very  one  partakes. 

This  universal  diffusion  of  instruction  is,  per- 
haps, not  wliolly  without  its  inconveniences ; 
it  certainly  fills  the  nation  with  superficial  dis- 
Outants ;  enables  tliose  to  talk  who  were  bom 
to  work  ;  and  affords  information  sufficient  to 
elate  vanity,  and  stiflTen  obstinacy,  but  too  little 
to  enlarge  the  mind  into  complete  skill  for  full 
comprehension. 

"Whatever  is  found  to  gratify  the  public  will 
be  multiplied,  "by  the  emulation  of  venders,  be- 
yond necessity  or  use.  This  plenty,  indeed, 
produces  cheapnes,  but  cheapness  always 
ends  in  negligence  and  depravation. 

The  compilation  of  newspapers  often  com- 
mitted to  narrow  and  mercenary  minds,  not 
qualified  for  tlic  task  of  delighting  or  instruct- 
ing ;  who  are  content  to  fill  their  paper,  with 
whatever  matter,  without  industry  to  gather, 
or  discernment  to  select 

Thus  journals  are  daily  multiplied  without 
increase  of  knowledge.  The  tale  of  the  morn- 
ing paper  is  told  again  in  the  evening,  and  the 
narratives  of  the  evening  are  bought  again  in 
the  morning.  These  repetitions,  indeed,  waste 
time,  but  they  do  not  shorten  it  The  most 
eager  peruser  of  news  is  tired  before  he  has 
completed  his  labour;  and  many  a  man,  who 
enters  the  c^fT^e-house  in  his  night-gown  and 
slippers,  is  called  away  to  his  shop,  or  his  din- 
ner, before  he  has  well  considered  the  state  of 
Europe. 

It  IS  discovered  by  Reaumur,  that  spiders 
ro^gli'  make  silk,  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
live  in  peace  together.  The  writers  of  news, 
if  they  could  be  confederated,  mi^ht  give  more 
pleasure  to  the  public.  The  morning  and  even- 


ing authors  might  divide  an  event  between 
them  ;  a  single  action,  and  that  not  of  much 
importance,  might  be  gradually  d'scovercd,  so 
as  to  vary  a  whole  week  with  joy,  anxiety,  and 
conjecture. 

We  know  that  a  French  ship  of  war  was 
lately  taken  by  a  ship  of  England  ;  but  this 
event  was  suffered  to  burst  upon  us  all  at  once, 
and  then  what  we  knew  already  was  echoed 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week. 

Let  us  suppose  these  spiders  of  literature  to 
spin  together,  and  inquire  to  what  an  exten- 
sive web  such  another  event  might  be  regularly 
drawn,  and  liow  six  morning  and  six  evening 
writers  might  agree  to  retail  their  articles. 

On  Monday  morning  the  captain  of  a  ship 
mi»ht  arrive,  who  lef\  the  Friseur  of  France, 
and  the  Bull-dog,  captain  Grim,  in  sight  of  one 
another,  so  that  an  engagement  seemed  una- 
voidable. 

Monday  evening.  A  sound  of  cannon  was 
heard  ofTCape  Finisterre,  supposed  to  betliose 
of  the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Tuesday  morning.  It  was  this  morning  re- 
ported, that  the  Bull-dog  engaged  the  Friseur, 
yard-arm  and  vard-arm,  three  glasses  and  a 
half,  but  was  obliged  to  sheer  off  for  want  of 
powder.  It  is  hoped  that  inquiry  will  be  made 
into  this  affair  in  a  proper  place. 

Tuesday  evening.  The  account  of  the  en- 
gagement between  the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur 
was  premature. 

Wednesday  morning.  Another  express  is 
arrived,  which  brings  news,  that  the  Friseur 
had  lost  all  her  masts,  and  three  hundred  ot 
her  men,  in  tbe  late  engagement ;  and  that  cap- 
tain Grim  is  come  into  liarbour  much  shattered. 
Wednesday  evening.  We  hear  that  the 
brave  captain  Grim,  having  expended  his  pow- 
der, proposed  to  enter  the  Friseur,  sword  in 
hand  ;  but  that  his  lieutenant,  the  nephew  of 
a  certain  nobleman,  remonstrated  against  it. 

Thursday  morning.  We  wait  impatiently 
for  a  full  account  of  the  late  engagement  be- 
tween the  Bull-dog  and  Friseur. 

Thursday  evening.  It  is  said  the  order  of 
the  Bath  will  be  sent  to  captain  Grim. 

Friday  morning.  A  certain  Lord  of  the  Ad* 
miralty  has  been  heard  to  sa v  of  a  certain  cap- 
tain,  that  if  he  had  done  his  duty,  a  certain 
French  ship  might  have  been  taken.  It  was 
not  thus  that  merit  was  rewarded  in  tlic  days  of 
Cromwell. 

Friday  evening.  There  is  certain  informa- 
tion at  the  Admiralty,  that  the  Friseur  is 
taken,  after  a  resistance  of  two  hours. 

Saturday  mornini?.  A  letter  from  one  of  the 
gunners  of'^the  Bull-dog,  mentions  the  taking  of 
the  Friseur,  and  attributes  their  success  wholly 
to  the  bravery  and  resolution  of  captain  Grim, 
who  never  owed  any  of  his  advancement  to 
borough-jobbers,  or  any  other  corrupters  of  the 
people. 

Saturday  evening.  Captain  Grim  arrived  at 
the  Admiralty,  with  an  account  that  he  enga^. 
ed  the  Friseur,  a  ship  of  equal  force  with  his 
own,  off  Cape  Finisterre,  and  took  her,  af\or 
an  obstinate  resistance,  having  killed  one  hun- 
dred and  fif^y  of  the  French,  with  the  lui»8  of 
ninety-fiv«  of  his  own  men. 
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No.  8.]    Saturdat,  Jumi  3,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sia, 

In  the  time  of  public  danger,  it  ii  every  man^s 
duty  to  withdraw  his  thoughts  in  some  measure 
from  his  private  interest,  and  employ  part  of 
his  time  for  the  /general  welfare.  National  con- 
duct ou^ht  to  be  the  result  of  national  wisdom, 
m,  plan  formed  by  mature  consideration  and 
dibgent  selection  out  of  all  the  schemes  which 
may  be  offered,  and  all  the  information  which 
can  be  procured. 

In  a  battle,  every  man  should  fight  as  if  he 
was  the  single  champion ;  in  preparations  for 
war,  every  man  should  think,  as  if  the  last  event 
depended  on  his  counsel.  None  can  tell  what 
discoveries  are  within  his  reach,  or  how  much 
lie  mav  contribute  to  the  public  safety. 

Full  of  these  considerations,  I  have  carefully 
reviewed  the  process  of  tlie  war,  and  find,  what 
every  other  man  has  found,  that  we  have 
hitherto  added  nothing  to  our  military  reputa- 
tion :  that  at  one  time  we  have  been  beaten  by 
enemies  whom  we  did  not  see ;  and,  at  another, 
have  avoided  the  sight  of  enemies  lest  we 
•hould  be  beaten. 

Whether  our  troops  are  defective  in  disci- 
pline or  in  courage,  isnot  very  useful  to  inquire ; 
they  evidently  want  something  necessary  to 
success ;  and  he  that  shall  supply  that  want 
will  deserve  well  of  his  country. 

To  learn  of  an  enemy  has  always  been  ac- 
counted politic  and  honourable ;  and,  therefore, 
I  hope  it  will  raise  no  prejudice  against  my 
project,  to  confess  that  I  borrowed  it  from  a 
Fn'nchman. 

When  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  was,  many  centu- 
ries ago,  in  the  hands  of  that  military  order, 
now  called  the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  was  rava- 
ged by  a  dragon,  who  inhabited  a  den  under  a 
rock,  from  which  he  issued  forth  when  he  was 
hungry  or  wanton,  and  without  fear  or  mercy 
devoured  men  and  beasts  as  they  came  in  his 
way.  Many  councils  were  held,  and  many 
devices  offered,  for  his  dcstmction ;  but  as  his 
back  was  armed  with  impenetrable  scales, 
none  would  venture  to  attack  him.  At  last 
Dudon,  a  French  knight,  undertook  the  deli- 
verance of  the  island.  From  some  place  of 
security  he  took  a  view  of  the  dragon,  or,  as  a 
modem  soldier  would  say,  reconnoitered  him, 
and  ob9er>'ed  that  his  belly  was  naked  and  vul- 
nerable. Ho  then  returned  home  to  take  his 
arrafigementt ;  and,  by  a  very  exact  imitation 
of  nature,  made  a  dragon  of  pasteboard,  in  the 
belly  of  which  he  put  beef  and  mutton,  and 
accustomed  two  sturdy  raastifTs  to  feed  them- 
selves by  tearing  their  way  to  the  concealed 
flesh.  When  his  de;js  were  well  practised  in 
this  method  of  plunder,  he  marched  out  with 
them  at  hi«  heels,  and  showed  them  the  dra- 
gon ,  they  rushed  upon  him  m  quest  of  their 
dinner ;  Dudon  battered  his  skoll,  while  they 
lacerated  his  belly  ;  and  neither  his  sting  nor 
claws  were  able  to  defend  him. 

Something  like  this  might  be  practised  in 
«ur  present  state.  Let  a  fortification  be  raised 
44m  Salisbury-FUin,  reaembUng  Brest,  or  Tou- 
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Ion,  or  Paris  itself,  with  all  the  usual  prepan* 
tion  for  defence :  let  the  inclosurc  be  filled 
with  beef  and  ale  ;  let  the  soldiers  from  some 

f>roper  eminence,  see  shirts  waving  upon 
ines,  and  here  and  there  aplump  landlady  hur* 
lying  about  with  pots  in  their  hands.  When 
they  are  eufHciently  animated  to  advance,  lead 
them  in  exact  order,  with  fife  and  drum,  to  thai 
side  whence  the  wind  blows,  till  they  come 
within  the  scent  of  roast  meat  and  tobacco.-^ 
Contrive  that  thev  may  approach  the  place 
fasting,  about  half  an  hour  after  dinner-time, 
assure  them  that  there  is  no  danger,  and  com- 
mand an  attack. 

ir  nobody  within  either  moves  or  speaks,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  carry  the  place 
by  storm ;  but  if  a  panic  should  seize  them,  it 
will  be  proper  to  defer  the  enterprise  to  a  more 
hungry  hour.  When  they  have  entered,  let 
them  fill  their  bellies  and  return  to  the  camp. 

On  the  next  day  let  the  same  place  be  shown 
tliem  again,  but  with  some  additions  of  strength 
or  terror.  I  cannot  pretend  to  inform  our  gen- 
erals through  what  gradations  of  danger  they 
should  train  their  men  to  fortitude.  They  best 
know  what  the  soldiers  and  what  themselves 
can  bear.  It  will  be  proper  that  the  war  should 
every  day  vary  its  appearance.  Sometimes, 
as  they  mount  the  rampart,  a  cook  may  throw 
fat  upon  the  fire,  to  accustom  them  to  a  sudden 
blaze ;  and  sometimes  by  the  clatter  of  empty 
pots,  they  may  be  inured  to  formidable  noises, 
but  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  victory  must 
repose  with  a  full  belly. 

In  time  it  will  be  proper  to  bring  our  French 
prisoners  from  the  coast,  and  place  them  upon 
the  walls  in  martial  order.  At  their  first  ap- 
pearance their  hands  must  be  tied,  but  they 
may  be  allowed  to  grin.  In  a  month  the  may 
guard  the  place  with  their  hands  loosed,  pro- 
vided that  on  pain  of  death  they  be  forbidden 
to  strike. 

By  this  method  our  army  will  soon  be 
brought  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face.  But  it 
has  been  lately  observed,  that  fear  is  received 
by  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eyes  ;  and  the  Indian 
war-cry  is  represented  as  too  dreadful  to  be 
endured ;  as  a  sound  that  will  force  the  bra- 
vest veteran  to  drop  his  weapon,  and  desert 
his  rank  ;  that  will  deafen  his  ear  and  chill  his 
breast ;  that  will  neither  suffer  him  to  hear  or- 
ders or  to  feel  shame,  or  retain  any  sensibility 
but  the  dread  of  death. 

That  the  savage  clamours  of  naked  barba- 
rians should  thus  terrify  troops  disciplined  to 
war,  and  ranged  in  array  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  is  surely  strange.  But  this  is  no  time 
to  reason.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  by  a  proper 
mixture  of  asses,  bulls,  turkeys,  geese,  and 
tragedians,  a  noise  might  be  procured  equally 
horrid  with  the  war-cry.  When  our  men  havt 
been  encouraged  by  frequent  victories,  noth 
ing  will  remain  but  to  qualify  them  for  ez* 
treme  danger,  by  a  sudden  concert  of  terrific 
vociferation.  When  they  have  endured  this 
last  trial,  let  them  be  led  to  action,  as  men 
who  are  no  longer  to  be  frightened  ;  as  men 
who  can  bear  at  once  the  grimaces  of  thf 
Gauls,  and  the  howl  of  the  Araericvu. 
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No.9.]    Saturday,  June  10,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  have  read  you  ;  that  is  a  faYonr  few  authors 
can  boast  of  having  received  from  me  besides 
yourself.  My  intention  in  telling  you  of  it  is 
to  inform  you,  that  you  have  both  pleased  and 
angered  me.  Never  did  writer  appear  so  de- 
lightful to  me  as  you  did  when  yuu  adopted 
the  name  of  the  Idler,  But  what  a  falling-off 
was  there  when  your  first  production  was 
brought  to  liffht !  A  natural,  irresistible  at- 
tachment to  that  favourite  passion,  idlingf  had 
led  me  to  hope  for  indulgence  from  the  JdUr, 
but  I  find  him  a  stranger  to  the  title. 

What  rules  has  he  proposed  totally  to  un- 
brace the  slackened  nerve  ;  to  shade  the  hea- 
vy eye  of  inattention  ;  to  give  the  smooth 
feature  and  the  uncontracted  muscle  ;  or  pro- 
cure insensibility  to  the  whole  animal  compo- 
sition 7 

These  were  some  of  the  placid  blessings  I 
promised  myself  the  enjoyment  of,  when  I  com- 
mitted violence  upon  myself  by  mustering  up 
all  my  strength  to  set  about  reading  you ;  but 
I  am  disappointed  in  them  all,  and  the  stroke 
of  eleven  in  the  morning  is  still  as  terrible  to 
me  as  before,  and  I  find  putting  on  my  clothes 
still  as  painful  and  laborious.  Oh  that  our 
climate  would  permit  that  original  nakedness 
which  the  thrice  happy  Indians  to  this  day  en- 
joy !  How  many  unsolicitous  hours  should  I 
bask  away,  warmed  in  bed  by  the  sun*s  glo- 
rious beams,  could  I,  like  them,  tumble  from 
thence  in  a  moment,  when  necessity  obliges 
me  to  endure  the  torment  of  getting  upon  my 
less  I 

But  wherefore  do  I  talk  to  you  upon  subjects 
of  this  delicate  nature  7  you,  who  seem  igno- 
rant of  the  inexpressible  charms  of  the  elbow- 
chair,  attended  with  a  soft  stool  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  feet !  Thus,  vacant  of  thought,  do 
I  indulge  the  live-long  day. 

You  may  define  happiness  as  you  please ; 
I  embrace  that  opinion  which  makes  it  con- 
sist in  the  absence  of  pain.  To  reflect  is  pain ; 
to  stir  is  pain  ;  therefore  I  never  reflect  or  stir 
but  when  I  cannot  help  it  Perhaps  you  will 
call  my  scheme  of  life  mdolence,  and  therefore 
think  the  Idler  excused  from  taking  any  no- 
tice of  me :  but  I  have  always  looked  upon  in- 
dolence and  idleness  as  the  same ;  and  so  de- 
sire you  will  now  and  then,  while  you  profess 
yourself  of  our  fraternity,  take  some  notice  of 
mc,  and  others  in  my  situation,  who  think  thev 
have  a  right  to  your  assistance ;  or  relinquish 
the  name. 

You  may  publish,  burn,  or  destroy  this,  just 
as  you  are  in  the  humour ;  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
I  forj^et  that  I  wrote  it  before  it  reaches  you. 
I  believe  you  may  find  a  motto  for  it  in  Ho- 
race, but  I  cannot  reach  him  without  getting 
out  of  my  chair;  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  my  not  affixing  any. — ^And  being  obliged 
to  sit  upriffht  to  nng  the  bell  for  my  servant 
to  convey  Uiis  to  the  penny-post,  if  I  slip  the 
opportunity  of  his  being  now  in  the  room, 
laakea  be  break  off  abruptly 
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This  correspondent,  whoever  he  be,  is  not 
to  bo  dismissed  without  some  tokens  of  re* 
gard.  There  is  no  mark  more  certain  of  a 
genuine  Idler  than  uneasiness  without  moles« 
tation,  and  complaint  without  a  grievance. 

Yet  my  gratitude  to  the  contributor  of  half 
a  paper  shall  not  wholly  overpdwer  my  sincer* 
ity.  I  must  inform  you,  that,  with  all  his  pre« 
tensions,  he  that  calls  for  directions  L-t  be  idle, 
is  yet  but  in  the  rudiments  of  idleness,  and  has 
attained  neither  the  practice  nor  theory  of  wast- 
ing life.  The  true  nature  of  idleness  he  will 
know  in  time,  by  continuing  to  be  idle.  Virw 
gil  tells  us  of  an  impetuous  and  rapid  being, 
that  acquires  strength  by  motion.  Th?  Idler 
acquires  weight  by  lying  still. 

The  vit  inertUtj  the  quality  of  resisting  all 
external  impulse,  is  hourly  increasing;  the 
restless  and  troublesome  faculties  of  attention 
and  distinction,  reflection  on  the  the  past,  and 
solitude  for  the  future,  by  a  long  indulgence 
of  idleness,  will,  like  tapers  in  unelastic  air,  be 
gradually  extinguishea ;  and  the  ofiicious  lo- 
ver, the  vigilant  soldier,  the  busy  trader,  may, 
by  a  judicious  composure  of  his  mind,  sink  in- 
to a  state  approaching  to  that  of  brute  matter ; 
in  which  he  shall  retain  the  consciousness  of 
his  own  existence,  only  by  an  obtuse  langour 
and  drowsy  discontent 

This  is  the  lowest  stagb  to  which  the  favour- 
ites of  idleness  can  descend:  these  regions 
of  undelighted  quiet  can  be  entered  by  few. — 
Of  those  that  are  prepared  to  sink  down  into 
their  shade,  some  are  roused  into  action  by 
avarice  or  ambition,  some  are  awakened  by  the 
voice  of  fame,  some  allured  by  the  smile  of 
beauty,  and  many  withheld  by  the  importuni- 
ties of  want  Of  all  the  enemies  of  idleness, 
want  is  the  most  formidable.  Fame  is  soon 
found  to  be  a  sound,  and  love  a  dream ;  ava- 
rice and  ambition  may  be  justly  suspected  of 
privy  confederaciea  with  idleness ;  for  when 
they  have  for  a  while  protected  their  votaries, 
thev  often  deliver  them  up  to  end  their  lives 
under  her  dominion.  Want  always  strugeles 
against  idleness,  but  Want  her  herself  is  oilen 
overcome ;  and  every  hour  shows  the  careful 
observer  those  who  had  rather  live  in  ease  than 
in  plenty. 

So  wide  is  the  region  of  Idleness,  and  so 
powerful  her  influence.  But  she  does  not  im- 
mediately confer  all  her  jfifts.  My  correspon- 
dent, who  seems,  with  aU  his  errors,  worthy  of 
advice,  must  be  told,  that,  he  is  calling  too 
hastily  for  the  last  effusion  of  total  insensibili- 
ty. Whatever  he  may  have  been  taught  by 
unskilfiil  Idlers  to  believe,  labour  is  necessary 
in  his  initiation  to  idleness.  He  that  never  la^ 
hours  mcy  know  the  pains  of  idleness,  but  not 
the  pleasure.  The  comfort  is,  that  if  he  de- 
votes himself  to  insensibility,  he  will  daily 
lengthen  the  intervals  of  idleness,  and  shorten 
those  of  labour,  till  at  last  he  will  lie  down  to 
rest,  and  no  longer  disturb  the  world  or  him- 
self by  bustle  or  competition. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  him  that 

information  which,  perhaps,  after  all,  ho  did  not 

want :  for  a  true  Idler  often  calls  for  that  which 

I  he  knows  is  never  to  be  had,  and  asks  quea- 
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tions  which  he  does  not  desire  ever  to  be  an- 
swered. 


No.  10.]     SatChdat,  Jt7NE  17,  175S. 

CtLKDV4ATWy  or  confidence  of  opinion  too  ^reat 
for  the  evidence  from  which  opinion  is  derived, 
we  find  to  be  a  general  weakness  imputed  bv 
every  sect  and  party  to  all  others ;  and,  indeea» 
by  every  man  to  every  other  man. 

Of  all  kinds  of  credulity,  the  most  obstinate 
and  wonderful  is  that  of  political  zealots ;  of 
men,  who  being  numbered,  they  know  not  how 
or  why,  in  any  of  the  parties  that  divide  a  sUte, 
resio:n  the  use  of  their  own  eyes  and  ears,  and 
resolve  to  believe  nothing  that  does  not  favour 
those  whom  they  profess  to  follow. 

The  bigot  of  phdosophy  is  seduced  by  autho- 
rities which  he  has  not  always  opportunities  to 
examine,  is  entangled  in  systems  by  which  truth 
and  falsehood  are  inextricably  complicated,  or 
undertakes  to  talk  on  subjects  which  nature  did 
not  form  him  able  to  comprehend. 

The  Cartesian,  who  denies  that  his  horse 
feels  the  spur,  or  that  the  hare  is  afraid  when 
tlie  hounds  approach  her ;  the  disciple  of  Mal- 
branche,  who  maintains  that  the  man  was  not 
hurt  by  the  bullet,  which,  according  to  vuljgar 
apprehension,  swept  away  his  legs ;  the  fol- 
lower of  Berkely,  who,  while  he  sits  writing 
at  his  table,  declares  that  he  has  neither  table, 
paper,  nor  finders ;  have  all  the  honour  at  least 
of  being  deceived  by  (allacies  not  easily  de- 
tected, and  may  plead  that  they  did  not  forsake 
trutli,  but  for  appearances  which  they  were 
not  able  to  distinguish  from  it 

But  tlie  man  who  engages  in  a  party  has  sel- 
dom to  do  with  any  thing  remote  or  abstruse. 
The  present  state  of  things  is  before  his  eyes ; 
and,  if  he  cannot  be  satislied  without  retrospec- 
tion, yet  he  seldom  extends  his  views  beyond 
the  historical  events  of  the  last  century.  All 
the  knowledge  that  he  can  want  is  within  his 
attainment,  and  most  of  the  arguments  which 
he  can  hear  are  within  his  capacity. 

Yet  so  it  is  that  an  Idler  meets  every  hour  of 
his  life  with  men  who  have  different  opinions 
upon  every  thing  past,  present,  and  future ; 
who  deny  the  most  notorious  facts,  contradict 
the  most  cogent  truths,  and  persist  in  assert- 
ing 4o-day  what  they  asserted  yesterday,  in  de- 
fiance of  evidence,  and  oontempt  of  confuta- 
tion. 

Two  of  my  companions,  who  are  grown  old 
in  idleness,  are  Tom  Tempest  and  Jack  Sneak- 
er. Both  of  them  consider  themseFees  as  neg- 
lected by  their  parties,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  credit ;  for  why  should  they  favour  ingrati- 
tude ?  They  are  both  men  of  integrity,  where 
no  factious  interest  is  to  be  promoted ;  and 
both  lovers  of  truth,  when  they  are  not  heated 
with  political  debate. 

Tom  Tempest  is  a  eteady  friend  to  the 
house  of  Stuart  He  can  recount  the  pro- 
digies thA  have  appeared  in  the  sky,  and  the 
CflSamitios  that  have  afflicted  the  nation  every 
year  from  the  Revolution  ;  and  is  cf  opin- 
ion, that,  if  the  exiled  family  had  continued 
lo  rtifn,  then  would  have  neither  been  worms 


in  our  ships,  nor  caterpillars  in  oar  trees.  Ho 
wonders  that  the  nation  was  not  awakened  by 
the  hard  frost  to  a  revocation  of  the  true  king, 
and  is  hourly  afraid  that  the  whole  island  \n\\ 
be  lost  in  the  sea.  He  believes  that  king  Wil- 
liam burnt  Whitehall  that  he  mieht  steal  the 
furniture  ;  and  that  Tillotson  died  an  atheist 
Of  queen  Anne  he  speaks  with  more  tenderness, 
OHHfis  that  she  meant  well,  and  can  tell  by 
whom  and  why  she  was  poisoned.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding reigns  all  has  been  corruption,  malice, 
and  design.  He  believes  that  nothing  ill  has 
ever  happened  for  these  forty  years  by  chance 
or  error ;  he  holds  that  the  battle  of  Dittingen 
was  won  by  mistake,  and  that  of  Fontenoy Tost 
by  contract ;  that  the  Victory  was  sunk  bjr  a 
private  order ;  that  Comhill  was  fired  by  emis- 
saries from  the  council ;  and  the  arch  of  West- 
minster-bridge was  so  contrived  as  to  sink,  on 
purpose  that  the  nation  might  be  put  to  charge. 
He  considers,  the  n^w  road  to  Islington  as  an 
encroachment  on  liberty,  and  oflen  asserts  that 
broad  wheel  will  be  the  ruin  of  England. 

Tom  is  generally  vehement  and  noisy,  but 
nevertheless  has  some  secrets  which  he  always 
communicates  in  a  whisper.  Many  and  many 
a  time  has  Tom  told  me,  in  a  corner,  that  our 
miseries  were  almost  at  an  end,  and  that  we 
should  see,  in  amonth,  another  monarch  on  the 
throne  ;  the  time  elapses  without  a  revolution ; 
Tom  meets  me  again  with  new  intelligence, 
the  whole  scheme  is  now  settled,  and  we  shall 
see  great  events  in  another  month. 

Jack  Sneaker  is  a  hearty  adherent  to  the  pre- 
sent establishment ;  he  has  known  those  who 
saw  the  bed  into  which  the  Pretender  was  con- 
veyed in  a  warming-pan.  He  often  rejoices 
that  the  nation  was  not  enslaved  by  the  Irish. — 
He  believes  that  kin^  William  neverlost  a  bat- 
tle, and  that  if  he  had  lived  one  year  lonserhe 
would  have  conquered  France.  He  holds  that 
Charles  the  First  was  a  Papist  He  allows 
there  were  some  good  men  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  but  the  peace  of  Utrecht  brought 
a  blast  upon  the  nation,  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  all  the  evil  that  we  have  sufTered  to  the  pre- 
sent hour.  He  believes  that  the  scheme  of 
the  South  Sea  was  well  intended,  but  that  it 
miscarried  by  the  influence  of  Prance.  He 
considers  a  standing  army  as  the  bulwark  of 
liberty  ;  thinks  us  secured  from  corruption  by 
septennhil  pariiaments ;  relates  how  we  are  en- 
riched and  strena:thcned  by  the  electoral  do- 
minions, and  declares  that  the  public  debt  is  a 
blessing  to  the  nation. 

Yet,  amidst  all  this  prosperity,  poor  Jack  is 
hourly  disturbed  by  the  dread  of  Popery. — 
He  wonders  that  some  stricter  laws  are  not 
made  against  Papists,  and  is  sometimes  afraid 
that  they  are  busy  with  French  gold  among 
the  bishops  and  Judges. 

He  cannot  believe  that  the  Nonjurors  are  so 
Guiet  for  nothing ;  they  must  certainly  be 
forming  some  plot  for  the  establishment  oi 
popery ;  he  does  not  think  the  present  oath  suA 
ficiently  binding,  and  wishes  that  some  better 
security  could  be  found  for  the  succession  of 
Hanover.  He  is  zealous  for  the  naturalization 
of  foreign  Protestants,  and  rejoiced  at  the  ad* 
nuBsion  of  the  Jews  to  the  English  privileges 
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because  he  thought  k  Jew  would  never  be  a 
Papist. 


No.  11.]     Saturday,  June  24,  1758. 

It  is  uncommonly  observed,  that  when  two 
Englishman  meet,  their  first  talk  is  of  the 
weather  j  they  are  in  haste  to  tell  each  other, 
what  each  must  already  know,  that  it  is  hot  or 
cold,  bright  or  cloudy,  windy  or  calm. 

There  are,  among  the  numerous  lovers  of 
subtilties  and  paradoxes,  some  who  derive  the 
civil  institutions  of  cverv  country  from  its  cli- 
mate, who  impute  freedom  and  slavery  to  the 
temperature,  of  the  air,  can  fix  the  meridian 
of  vice  and  virtue,  and  tell  at  what  degree  of 
latitude  wo  are  to  expect  courage  or  timidity, 
knowledge  or  ignorance. 

Fiom  these  dreams  of  idle  speculation,  a 
slight  survey  of  life,  and  a  little  knowledge  of 
history,  is  sufficient  to  awaken  any  inquirer, 
whose  ambition  of  distinction  has  not  overpow- 
ered his  love  of  truth.  Forms  of  government 
arc  seldom  the  result  of  much  deliberation; 
tliey  are  framed  by  chance  in  popular  assem- 
blies, or  in  conquered  countries  by  despotic  au- 
thority. Laws  are  often  occasional,  of\en  ca- 
pricious, made  always  by  a  few,  and  some- 
times by  a  single  voice.  Nations  have  chang- 
ed their  characters ;  slavery  is  now  nowhere 
more  patiently  endured,  than  in  countries  once 
inhabited  by  the  zealots  of  liberty. 

But  national  customs  can  arise  only  from 
general  agreement ;  they  are  not  imposed,  but 
chosen,  and  are  continued  only  by  the  continu- 
ance of  their  cause.  An  Englishman's  notice 
of  the  weather,  is  the  natural  censequence  of 
changeable  skies  and  uncertain  seasons.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  wet  weather  and  ('ry 
are  regulariy  expected  at  certain  periods  ;  but 
in  our  island  every  man  eoes  to  sleep,  unable 
to  guess  whether  ho  shall  behold  in  the  morn- 
ing a  bright  or  cloudy  atmosphere,  whether 
his  rest  shall  be  lulled  by  a  shower,  or  broken 
by  a  tempest.  We  therefore  rejoice  mutually 
at  good  weather,  as  at  an  escape  from  some- 
thing that  we  feared  \  and  mutually  complain 
of  bad,  as  of  the  loss  of  something  that  we 
hoped.  Such  is  the  reason  of  our  practice ; 
and  who  shall  treat  it  with  contempt?  Surely 
not  the  attendant  on  a  court,  whose  business 
is  to  watch  the  looks  of  a  bein^  weak  and  fool- 
ish as  himself,  and  whose  vanity  is,  to  recount 
the  names  of  men  who  might  drop  into  nothing, 
and  leave  no  vacuity ;  nor  the  proprietor  olf 
iiinds,  who  stops  his  acquaintance  in  the  street 
to  tell  him  of  the  loss  of  half-a-crown  ;  nor  the 
inquirer  after  news,  who  fills  his  head  with  for- 
eign events;  and  talks  of  skirmishes  and  sieg- 
es, of  which  no  consequence  will  ever  reach 
his  hearers  or  himself.  The  weather  is  a  nobler 
and  more  interesting  subject ;  it  is  the  present 
state  of  the  skies  and  of  the  earth,  on  which 
plenty  and  famine  are  suspended,  on  which 
millions  depend  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  weather  is  frequently  mentioned  foran< 
other  reason,  less  honourable  to  my  dear  coun- 
trymen. Our  dispositions  too  freouently 
ohoni^  with  the  colour  of  the  tky ;  ana  when 


we  find  ourselves  cheerful  and  good-natoredy 
we  naturally  pay  our  acknowledgements  to 
the  powers  of  sunshine ;  or,  if  we  sink  into  duU 
ncss  and  peevishness,  look  round  the  horizon 
for  an  excuse^  and  charge  our  discontent  upon 
an  easterly  wmd  or  a  cloudy  day. 

Surely  nothing  is  more  reproachful  to  a  being 
endowed  with  reason,  than  to  resign  its  powers 
to  the  influence  of  the  air,  and  live  in  depen* 
dcnce  on  the  weather  and  the  wind,  for  the  only 
blessinffs  which  nature  bos  put  into  our  power, 
tranquillity  and  benevolence.  To  look  up  to 
the  sky  for  the  nutriment  of  our  bodies,  is  the 
condition  of  nature ;  to  call  upon  the  sun  for 
peace  and  gayety,  to  deprecate  the  clouds  lest 
sorrow  should  overwhelm  us,  is  the  cowardice 
of  idleness,  and  idolatry  of  folly. 

Yet,  even  in  this  age  of  inquiry  and  know- 
ledge, when  superstition  is  driven  away,  and 
omens  and  prodigies  have  lost  their  terrors,  we 
find  this  folly  countenanced  by  frequent  exam- 
ples. Those  that  laugh  at  the  portentous 
glare  of  a  comet,  and  hear  a  crow  with  equal 
tranquillity  from  the  right  or  left,  will  yet  talk 
of  times  and  situations  proper  for  intellectual 
performances,  will  imagine  the  fancy  exalted 
by  vernal  breezes,  and  the  reason  invigorated 
by  a  bright  calm. 

If  men  who  have  eiven  up  themselves  to  fan- 
ciful credulity,  woiud  confine  their  conceits 
in  their  own  minds,  they  mi^ht  regulate  their 
lives  by  the  barometer,  with  mconvenience  on- 
ly to  themselves ;  but  to  fill  the  world  with  ac- 
counts of  intellects  subject  to  ebb  and  flow,  of 
one  genius  that  awakened  in  the  spring,  and 
another  that  ripened  in  the  autunm,  of  one 
mind  expanded  in  the  summer,  and  of  another 
concentrated  in  the  winter,  is  no  less  danger- 
ous than  to  tell  children  of  bugbears  and  gob- 
lins. Fear  will  find  every  house  haunted ;  and 
idleness  will  wait  for  ever  for  the  moment  <tf 
illumination. 

This  distinction  of  seasons  is  produced  only 
by  imagination  operating  on  luxury.    To  tem 
perance  every  day  is  bright,  and  every  hour  is 

f propitious  to  dilisence.  He  that  shall  reso 
utely  excite  his  faculties,  or  exert  his  virtues, 
will  soon  make  himself  superior  to  the  seasons, 
and  may  set  at  defiance  the  morning  mist,  and 
the  evening  damp,  the  blasts  of  the  east,  and 
the  clouds  of  the  south. 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  to 
make  man  unshaken  by  calamity,  and  unelat- 
ed  by  success  ;  incorruptible  by  pleasure,  and 
invulneFable  by  pain;  these  are  heights  of 
wisdom  which  none  ever  attained,  and  to  which 
few  can  aspire  ;  but  there  are  lower  degrees  of 
constancy  necessary  to  common  virtue  ;  and 
every  man,  however  he  may  distrust  himself  in 
the  extremes  of  good  or  evil,  might  at  least 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the  climate, 
and  refuse  to  enslave  his  virtue  or  his  reason 
to  the  most  variable  of  all  variations,  the  chan- 
ges of  the  weather. 


No.  12.]     Saturday,  July  1,  1758. 


That  every  man  b  important  in  his^wi 
is  a  position  of  which  we  aU^  either  «*>«< 


his^wneyes, 
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or  nnwanlT,  at  lea«t  once  an  honr  confeM  the 
truth  ,  and  it  will  unavoidably  follow,  that  eve- 
ry man  believes  himae If  iniportant  to  the  public. 

The  right  which  this  importance  gives  us  to 
general  notice  and  visible  distinction,  is  one  of 
those  disputable  privileges  which  we  have  not 
always  courage  to  assert,  and  which  we  there- 
fore suFer  to  lie  dormant,  till  some  elation  of 
mind,  or  «*cissitade  of  fortune,  incites  us  to  de- 
clare our  pretensions,  and  enforce  our  de- 
mands. And  hopeless  as  the  claim  of  vulgar 
characters  may  seem  to  the  supercilious  and 
■everc,  there  are  few  who  do  not  at  one  time 
or  other  endeavour  to  step  forward  beyond  their 
rank,  who  do  not  make  some  struggles  for 
fame,  and  show  that  they  think  all  other  con- 
Teniences  and  delights  imperfectly  enjoyed 
without  a  name. 

To  get  a  name  can  happen  but  to  few.  A 
name,  even  in  the  most  commercial  nation,  is 
one  of  the  few  things  which  cannot  be  bought. 
It  is  the  free  gift  of  mankind,  which  must  be 
deserved  before  it  will  be  granted,  and  is  at 
last  unwillingly  bestowed.  But  this  unwilling- 
ness only  increases  desire  in  him  who  believes 
his  merit  sufficient  to  overcome  it 

There  is  a  particular  period  of  life  in  which 
this  fondness  for  a  name  seems  principally  to 
predominate  in  both  sexes.  Scarce  any  cou- 
ple comes  together  but  the  nuptials  are  declar- 
ed in  the  newspapers  with  encomiums  on  each 
party.  Many  an  eye,  ranging  over  the  page 
with  eaj^er  curiosity  in  quest  of  statesmen  and 
heroes,  is  stopped  by  a  marriage  celebrated  be- 
tween Mr.  Buckram,  an  eminent  salesman  in 
Threadneedle-street,  and  Miss  Dolly  Juniper, 
the  only  daughter  of  an  eminent  distiller  ot  the 
parish  of  St  Gileses  in  the  Fields,  a  young  lady 
adorned  with  every  accomplishment  that  can 
give  happiness  to  the  married  state.  Or  we 
are  told  amidst  our  impatience  for  the  event  of 
a  battle,  that  on  a  certain  day  Mr.  Winker,  a 
tide-waiter  at  Yarmouth,  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Cackle,  a  widow  lady  of  great  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  was 
performed  they  set  out  in  a  post  chaise  for 
Yarmouth. 

Many  are  the  inquiries  which  such  intelli- 

Smce  must  undoubtedly  raise,  but  nothing  in 
e  world  is  lasting.  When  the  reader  nas 
contemplated  with  envy,  or  with  gladness,  the 
felicity  of  Mr.  Buckram  and  Mr.  Winker,  and 
ransacked  his  memory  for  the  names  o/*  Juniper 
and  Cackle,  his  attention  is  diverted  to  other 
thoughts,  by  finding  that  Mirza  will  not  cover 
this  season ;  or  that  a  spaniel  has  been  lost  or 
stolen,  that  answers  to  the  name  of  Ranger. 

Whence  it  arises  that  on  the  day  of  marriage 
all  agree  to  call  thus  openly  for  honours,  I  am 
not  able  to  discover.  Some,  perhaps,  think  it 
kind  by  a  public  declaration,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  rivalry  and  the  fears  of  jealousy,  to 
let  parents  know  that  they  may  set  their  daugh- 
ters at  liberty  whom  they  have  locked  up  for 
fear  of  of  the  bridegroom,  or  to  dismiss  to  their 
counters  and  their  offices  the  amorous  youths 
that  had  been  used  to  hover  round  the  dwelling 
of  the  bride. 

These  connubial  praises  may  have  another 
cause.    It  may  be  the  mtention  of  the  husband 


and  wile  to  dignify  themselTes  in  the  eyes  d 
each  other,  and,  according  to  their  diflerenl 
tempers  or  expectations,  to  win  affection,  oi 
enforce  respect 

It  was  said  of  the  family  of  Lucas  that  it 
was  nobUj  for  all  the  hrothert  were  vaUmnij  caa 
all  the  sisters  xcere  virtuous.  What  would  a 
stranger  say  of  the  English  nation,  in  whicii» 
on  the  day  of  marriage,  all  the  men  mreemimaU 
and  all  the  women  beaxUi/ulf  accompUskedj  tad 
rick? 

How  lonff  the  wife  will  be  persuaded  of  tbt 
eminence  oi  her  husband,  or  the  husband  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  his  wife  has  the  qualities 
reouired  to  make  marriage  happy,  may  reason 
ably  be  questioned.  I  am  afraid  that  much 
time  seldom  pa8s<>s  before  each  is  convinced 
that  praises  arc  fallacious,  and,  particularij 
those  praises  which  wc  confer  upon  ourselves 

I  should,  therefore,  think  that  this  custov 
might  be  omitted  without  any  loss  to  the  com- 
munity ;  and  that  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
lanes  and  alleys  might  go  hereafter  to  the  next 
church,  with  no  witnesses  of  their  worth  or 
happiness  but  their  parents  and  their  friends ; 
but  if  they  cannot  be  happy  on  their  bridal  day 
without  some  gratification  of  their  vanity,  I 
hope  they  will  be  Hilling  to  encourage  a  fnend 
of  mine  who  proposes  to  devote  his  powers  to 
their  service. 

Mr.  Settle,  a  man  whose  emintnee  was  once 
allowed  by  the  eminent^  and  whose  accomplish' 
ments  were  confessed  by  the  accomplisked,  in 
the  latter  part  of  a  lone  life  supported  himself 
by  an  uncommon  expedient  Ue  had  a  stand- 
ing elegy  and  epithalamium,  of  which  only  th* 
first  and  last  leaves  were  varied  occasionally^ 
and  the  intermediate  pages  were,  by  general 
terms,  Icfl  applicable  alike  to  every  character 
When  any  marriage  became  known,  Settle 
ran  to  the  bridegroom  with  his  epithalamium; 
and  when  he  heard  of  any  death,  ran  to  the  hcv 
with  his  elegy. 

Who  can  think  himself  disgraced  by  a  trado 
that  was  practised  so  long  by  the  rival  of  Diy- 
den,  by  the  poet  whose  Empress  of  Morocco 
was  played  before  princes  by  ladies  of  ths 
court  ? 

My  friend  proposes  to  open  an  office  in  the 
Fleet  for  matrimonial  panegyrics,  and  will  ac- 
commodate all  with  praise  who  think  their  own 
powers  of  expression  inadequate  to  their  merit 
He  will  sell  any  man  or  woman  the  virtue  or 

aualification  which  is  most  fashionable  or  mosi 
esired ;  but  desires  his  customers  to  remem- 
ber, that  he  sets  beauty  at  the  highest  price, 
and  riches  at  the  next ;  and  if  he  be  well  paid» 
throws  in  virtue  for  nothing. 


No.  13.]     Saturday,  July  8,  1753. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Dear  Mr.  Idler, 

Though  few  men  of  prudence  are  much  in- 
clined to  interpose  in  disputes  between  man 
and  wife,  who  commonly  make  peace  at  the 
expense  of  the  arbitrator,  yet  I  wUl  venture  to 
lay  before  you  a  controversy,  by  which  tho 
quiet  of  my  house  has  been  long  digturbti<i. 
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and  which,  unlcRS  you  can  decide  it,  is  likely 
to  produce  lusting  evils,  and  embitter  those 
hours  wliich  nature  seems  to  have  appropriat- 
ed to  tenderness  and  repose. 

I  married  a  wife  with  no  ^jreat  fortune,  but 
of  a  family  remarkable  for  domestic  prudence, 
and  ele/^ant  fruj^ality.  I  lived  with  her  at  case, 
if  not  witli  happmess,  and  seldom  had  any  rea- 
son of  complaint.  The  house  was  always 
clean,  the  servants  very  active  and  regular, 
dinner  was  on  the  table  every  day  at  the  same 
minute,  and  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood 
were  frightened  whtm  1  invited  their  husbands, 
lest  their  own  economy  should  be  less  esteem- 
ed. 

During  this  gentle  lapse  of  life  my  dear 
brought  me  thrtu;  daughters.  I  wished  for  a 
son,  to  continue  the  family  ;  but  my  wifeollen 
tells  me,  that  boys  arc  dirty  things,  and,  are 
olways  troublertome  in  a  house  ;  and  declares 
that  she  has  hutod  the  sight  of  them  ever  since 
she  saw  lady  Fondle^s  eldest  son  ride  over  a 
carpet  with  his  hobby-horse  all  mire. 

1  did  not  much  attend  to  her  opinion,  but 
knew  that  girls  could  not  be  made  boys ;  ond 
therefore  conipor*L'd  myself  to  bear  whuti  could 
not  remedy,  and  resolved  to  bestow  that  care  on 
my  daughters  to  which  only  tlie  sons  are  com- 
monly thought  entitled. 

But  my  wifeM  notions  of  education  djiffor 
widely  from  mine.  She  is  an  irreconcileable 
enemy  to  idleness,  and  considers  every  state 
of  life  as  idleness,  in  which  the  hands  are  not 
employed,  or  some  art  acquired,  by  which  she 
thinks  money  may  be  got  or  saved. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  she  calls  up 
her  daughters  at  a  certain  hour,  and  appoints 
them  a  task  of  needlework  to  be  performed 
before  breakfast  They  are  confined  in  a  gar- 
ret, which  has  its  window  in  the  roof,  both  be- 
cause the  work  is  best  done  at  a  skylic^ht.  and 
because  children  are  apt  to  lose  time  by  look- 
ing about  them. 

They  bring  down  their  work  to  breakfast, 
and  as  they  deserve  are  commended  or  reprov- 
ed ;  they  are  then  sent  up  with  a  new  task  till 
dinner ;  if  no  company  it  expected,  their 
mother  sits  with  them  the  whole  afternoon,  to 
direct  their  operations,  and  to  draw  patterns, 
and  is  sometimes  denied  to  her  nearest  rela- 
tions, when  she  it  engaged  in  teaching  them 
a  new  stitch. 

By  this  contmual  exercise  of  their  diligence, 
she  has  obtained  a  very  considerable  number  ojf 
laborious  performances.  We  have  twice  as 
many  fire-fcreens  as  chimneys,  and  three  flour- 
ished quilts  for  every  bed.  Half  the  rooms  arc 
adorned  with  a  kind  of  autile  pictures,  which 
imitate  tapestry.  But  all  their  work  is  not  set 
out  to  show  ;  she  has  boxes  filled  with  knit  gar- 
ters and  braided  shoes.  She  has  twenty  covers 
for  side-saddles  embroidered  with  silver  flow- 
en,  and  has  curtains  wrought  with  gold  in  va- 
rious figures,  which  she  resolves  some  time  or 
other  to  hang  up.  All  these  she  displays  to 
her  company  whenever  she  is  elate  with  merit, 
and  ea^er  for  praise ;  and  amidst  the  the  prai- 
ses which  her  friends  and  herself  bestow  upon 
her  merit,  she  never  fails  to  turn  to  me,  and 
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ask  what  all  these  would  cost,  if  I  had  been  to 
buy  them. 

I  sometimes  venture  to  tell  her  that  many  of 
the  ornaments  are  superfluous;  that  what  i» 
done  with  so  much  labour  might  have  been 
supplied  by  a  very  easy  purchase ;  that  the 
work  is  not  always  worth  the  materials  ;  and 
that  I  know  not  why  the  children  should  be 
persecuted  with  useless  tasks,  or  obliged  to 
make  shoes  that  are  never  VKom.  She  aiv- 
swers  M'ith  a  look  of  contempt,  tiiat  men  never 
care  how  money  goes,  and  proceeds  to  tell  of 
a  dozen  new  chairs  for  whicn  she  is  contriving 
rovers,  and  of  a  couch  which  she  intends  to 
sttthd  as  a  monument  of  needle-work. 

In  the  meantime  the  girls  grow  up  in  total 
ignorance  of  ever}'  thing  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. Molly  asked  me  the  other  day,  whether 
Ireland  was  in  France,  and  was  ordered  by  her 
mother  to  mind  her  hem.  Kitty  knows  not, 
at  sixteen,  the  difference  between  a  protestant 
and  a  papist,  because  she  has  been  employed 
three  years  in  filling  a  side  of  a  closet  with  a 
hanging  that  is  to  represent  Cranmer  in  the 
flames.  And  Dolly,  my  eldest  girl,  is  now  un- 
able to  read  a  chapter  ii^  the  BibK,  Iniving  spent 
all  the  time,  which  otlier  children  pass  at 
school,  in  working  the  interview  between  Solo 
mon  and  the  queen  of  Sheba. 

About  a  month  ago  Tent  and  Turkey-stitch 
seemed  at  a  stand  ;  my  wife  knew  not  what 
now  work  to  introduce ;  I  ventured  to  propose 
that  the  cirls  should  how  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  mentioned  the  necessity  of  a  little 
arithmetic ;  but,  unhappily,  my  wife  has  dis- 
covered that  linon  wears  out  and  has  bought 
the  girls  three  little  wheels  that  they  may  spin 
huckaback  for  the  servants*  table.  I  remon- 
strated, that  with  larger  wheels  they  might 
despatch  in  an  hour  wuat  must  now  cost  tliem 
a  day ;~  but  she  told  me,  witli  irresistible  au- 
thority, that  any  business  is  better  than  idle- 
ness ;  that  when  these  wheels  are  sot  upon  a 
table  with  mats  under  them,  they  will  turn 
without  noise  and  keep  the  girls  upright ;  that 

great  wheels  arc  not  fit  for  gentlewomen ;  and 
lat  with  these,  small  as  mey  arc,  she  does 
not  doubt  but  that  the  throe  girls,  if  they  aro 
kept  close,  will  spin  every  year  as  much  cloth 
at  would  cost  five  pounds  if'^one  wore  to  buv  iu 


No.  14.]     Saturday,  July  15,  1758, 

When  Diogenes  received  avisit  in  his  tub  from 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  asked,  according 
to  the  ancient  forms  of  royal  courtesy,  what 
petition  ho  had  to  offer ;  /  have  nothingf  said  he^ 
to  askt  but  that  you  would  remove  to  the  other  tide^ 
that  you  may  not,  by  intercepting  the  turuhinep 
take  from  me  what  ypu  cannot  give. 

Such  was  the  demand  of  Diogenes  from  the 
greatest  monarch  of  the  earth,  which  those, 
who  ha^e  less  power  than  Alexander,  may» 
with  yet  more  propniety,  apply  to  tliemselves. 
He  that  does  much  good,  may  be  allowed  to  do 
sometimes  a  little  narm.  But  if  the  oppor^ 
tuniticB  of  beneficence  be  denied  by  fortune, 
innocence  should  at  least  be  vigilantly  pr^ 
lerrod. 
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It  is  well  known  that  timr  once  past  never 
Teturns  ;  and  that  the  moment  which  is  lost,  is 
lost  forever.  Time,  therefore,  ought,  above 
all  other  kinds  of  property,  to  be  free  from 
invasion  ;  and  yet  there  is  no  man  who  does 
not  claim  the  power  of  wasting  that  time  whicli 
it  the  right  oi  others. 

This  usurpation  is  so  general,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  the  year  is  spent  by  choice ; 
scarcely  any  thin?  is  done  when  it  is  intended, 
or  obtained  when  it  is  desired.  Life  is  contin- 
ually ravaged  by  invaders  ;  one  steals  away  an 
hour,  and  another  a  day :  one  conceals  the  rob- 
bery by  hurrying  us  into  business,  another  by 
lulling  us  with  amusement ;  the  depredation  is 
continued  through  a  thousand  vicissitudes  of 
tumult  and  tranquillity,  till,  having  lost  all, 
we  can  lose  no  more. 

This  waste  of  the  lives  of  men  has  been  very 
frequently  charged  upon  the  Great,  whose  fol- 
lowers linger  from  year  to  vear  in  expectations, 
and  die  at  last  with  petitions  in  their  hands. 
Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure. 
I  know  not  whether  statesmen  and  patrons  do 
not  suffer  more  reproaches  than  they  deserve, 
and  miy  not  rather  themselves  complain,  that 
they  are  given  up  a  prey  to  pretensions  with- 
out merit,  and  to  importunity  without  shame. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  inconveniences  of  at- 
tendance are  more  lamented  than  felt.  To  the 
greater  number  solicitation  is  its  own  reward. 
To  be  seen  in  good  company,  to  talk  of  fami- 
liarities with  men  of  power,  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  freshest  news,  to  gratify  inferior  circles  with 
predictions  of  increase  or  decline  of  favour,  and 
to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  high  otBces, 
are  compensations  more  than  equivalent  to  the 
delay  of  favours,  which,  perhaps,  he  that  begs 
them  has  hardly  confidence  to  cx|>cct. 

A  man,  conspicuous  in  a  high  station,  who 
multiplies  hopes  that  he  may  multiply  depen- 
dents, may  be  considered  as  a  beast  of  prey, 
i'u:-«tly  dreaded,  but  easily  avoided  ;  his  den  is 
;nown,  and  they  who  would  not  be  devoured, 
need  not  approach  iL  The  great  danger  of  the 
waste  of  time  is  from  caterpillars  and  moths, 
who  arc  not  resisted,  because  they  are  not 
f<^.are'],  and  who  work  on  with  unheeded  misr 
chiefs,  and  invisible  encroachments. 

He  whose  rank  or  merit  procures  him  the 
notice  of  mankind,  must  give  up  himself,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  convenience  or  humour  of 
those  who  surround  him.  Every  man  who  is 
sick  of  himself  will  fl^  to  him  for  relief;  he 
that  wants  to  speak  will  renuire  him  to  hear  ; 
and  he  that  wants  to  heat  will  expect  him 
to  speak.  Hour  passes  afler  hour,  the  noon 
succeeds  to  morning,  and  the  evening  to  noon, 
while  a  thousand  ol>jects  are  forced  upon  his 
attention,  which  he  rejects  as  fast  as  they  arc 
off*ered,  but  which  the  custom  of  the  world  re- 
quires to  be  received  with  appearance  of  regard. 

If  we  will  have  the  kindness  of  others,  wc 
must  endure  their  follies.  He  who  cannot  per- 
suade himself  to  withdraw  from  society,  must 
be  content  to  pay  a  tribute  of  his  time  to  a  mul- 
titude of  tyrants ;  to  the  loiterer,  who  makes  ap- 
pointments which  he  never  keeps;  to  the  con- 
sul ter  who  asks  advice  which  he  never  takes ;  to 
the  boaster  who  blusters  only  to  be  praised ;  to 


the  complainer,  who  wliines  onty  to  be  pitied  ^ 
to  the  projector,  whose  happiness  is  toentertain 
his  friends  with  expectations  which  all  but 
hims'.'lf  know  to  be  vain  ;  to  the  economist, 
who  tells  of  bargains  and  settlements;  to  the 
politician,  who  predicts  the  fate  ef  batdes  and 
breach  of  alliances ;  to  the  usurer,  who  com* 
pares  the  different  funds  ;  and  to  the  talker^ 
who  talks  only  because  he  loves  to  be  talking* 
To  put  every  man  in  possession  of  his  own 
time,  and  rescue  the  day  from  the  succession  of 
usurpers,  is  beyond  my  power,  and  beyond  my 
hope.  Yet  perhaps  some  stop  might  be  put  to 
this  unmerciful  persecution,  if  all  would  seri' 
ously  reflect,  that  whoever  pays  a  visit  that  is 
not  desired,  or  talks  longer  than  the  hearer  is 
willing  to  attend,  is  guilty  of  an  injury  which 
he  cannot  repair,  and  takes  away  that  which 
he  cannot  give. 


No.  15. J     Saturday,  July  22,  1758, 
TO  THE  IDLER, 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  the  misfortune  to  be  a  roan  of  business « 
that,  you  will  say,  is  a  most  grievous  one  ;  hut 
what  makes  it  the  more  so  to  me  is,  that  my 
wife  has  nothing  to  do  ;  at  least  she  had  too 
good  an  education,  and  the  prospect  of  too 
good  a  fortune  in  reversion  when  I  married 
her,  to  think  of  employing  herself  either  in 
my  shop  affairs,  or  the  management  of  my 
family. 

Her  time,  you  know,  as  wcU  as  my  own, 
must  be  iilled  up  some  wa^  or  other.  For  my 
part,  I  have  enough  to  mind  in  weighing  my 
goods  out,  and  waiting  on  my  customers  ;  but 
my  wife  though  she  could  be  of  as  much  use  as 
a  shopman  to  me,  if  she  would  put  her  hand  to 
it,  is  now  only  in  my  way.  She  walks  all  tha 
morning  sauntering  about  the  shop,  with  her 
arms  through  her  pocket-holes,  or  stands  gap- 
ing at  the  door-sill,  and  looking  at  everv  person 
that  passes  b^.  She  is  continually  asking  me 
a  thousand  frivolous  questions  about  every  cu^ 
tomer  that  comes  in  and  goes  out ;  and  all  the 
while  that  I  am  entering  any  thing  in  my  day- 
book, she  is  lolling  over  the  counter  and  staring 
at  it,  as  if  I  was  only  scribbling  or  drawing 
figures  for  her  amusement.  Sometimes,  indeeo, 
she  will  take  a  needle ;  but  as  she  always  works 
at  the  door,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  shop,  she 
has  so  many  interruptions,  that  she  is  longer 
hemming  a  towel,  or  darning  a  stocking,  than 
I  am  in  breaking  forty  loaves  of  sugar,  and 
making  it  up  into  pounds. 

In  the  artemoon  I  am  sure,  likewise,  to 
have  her  company,  except  she  is  called  npen 
by  some  of  her  acquaintance:  and  then,  aa 
we  let  ont  all  the  upper  part  of  our  booM^ 
and  we  have  only  a  little  room  backwards  far 
ourselves,  they  either  keep  such  a  obattering, 
or  else  are  calling  out  every  moment  to  me, 
that  I  cannot  mind  my  business  for  them. 

My  wife,  I  am  sure,  might  do  all  the  littla 
matters  our  family  requires  ;  and  I  could  wish 
that  she  would  employ  herself  in  them ;  but,  in- 
stead of  that,  we  have  a  girl  to  do  the  work. 
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and  look  after  a  little  boy  about  m'O  years  old, 
whicjii  I  may  fairly  say  is  the  mothers**  own 
child.  The  brat  must  be  humoured  in  every 
thins: :  he  is,  therefore,  suffored  constantly  t<» 
play  in  the'shop,  pull  all  the  /E^oods  about^and 
clamberup  the  shelves  to  gvt  at  the  plums  and 
8u^ar.  I  dare  not  correct  him  ;  because,  if  1 
dia,  I  should  have  wife  and  maid  both  upon  mo 
at  once.  As  to  the  latter,  she  is  as  lazy  and 
sluttish  as  her  mistress ;  and  because  she  com- 
plains she  has  too  much  work,  we  can  scarcely 
f^et  her  to  do  any  thing  at  all ;  nay,  what  is 
worse  than  that,  I  am  afraid  she  is  hardly 
honest ;  and  as  she  is  entrusted  to  buy  in  all 
our  provisions,  the  jade,  I  am  sure,  makes  a 
marketpenny^utof  every  article. 

But  to  retarn  to  my  deary. — The  eveningfs 
are  the  only  time,  when  it  is  fine  weather,  that 
I  am  left  to  myself;  for  then  she  generally 
takes  the  child  out  to  give  it  milk  in  the  park. 
When  she  comes  home  again  she  is  so  fati- 
gued with  walking,  that  she  cannot  stir  from 
her  chair;  and  it  is  an  hour  after  shop  is  shut, 
before  I  can  get  a  bit  of  supper,  while  the 
maid  is  taken  up  in  undressing  and  putting  the 
<;hild  to  bed. 

But  you  will  pity  me  much  more  when  I  tell 
you  the  manner  in  which  we  generally  pass 
our  Sundays.  In  the  morning  sbe  is  common- 
.  y  too  ill  to  dress  herself  to  go  to  church  ;  she 
therefore,  never  gets  up  till  noon  ;  and  what  is 
■till  more  vexatious,  keeps  me  in  bed  with  her, 
when  I  ought  to  be  busily  engaged  in  better 
employment  It  is  well  if  she  can  get  her 
things  on  by  dinner-time  ;  and  when  that  is 
over  I  am  sure  to  be  dragged  out  by  her,  either 
to  Georgia,  or  Homsey  Wood,  or  the  While- 
Conduit  House.  Yet  even  these  near  excur- 
sions are  so  very  fatiguing  to  her,  that,  besides 
what  it  costs  me  in  tea  and  hot  rolls,  and  syl- 
labubs, and  cakes  for  the  boy,  I  am  frequently 
forced  to  take  a  hackney-coach,  or  drive  them 
home  in  a  one-horse  chair.  At  other  times,  as 
my  wife  is  rather  of  the  fattest,  and  a  very 
poor  walker,  besides  bearing  her  whole  weight 
upon  my  arm,  I  am  obligedto  carry  the  culd 
myself. 

Thus,  Sir,  does  she  constantly  drawl  out  her 
time,  without  either  profit  or  satisfaction  ;  and, 
while  I  see  my  neighbours*  wives  helping  in 
the  shoD,  and  almost  earning  as  much  as  uieir 
husbanas,  I  have  the  mortification  to  find,  that 
mine  is  nothing  but  a  dead  weight  upon  me. 
In  shoft,  I  do  not  know  any  greater  misfortune 
can  happen  to  a  plain  hard-working  tradesman, 
as  I  am,  than  to  be  joined  to  sucn  a  woman, 
who  is  rather  a  clog  than  a  help-mate  to  him. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Zachart  Treacle. 


No.  16.]     Saturday,  July  29,  1758. 

I  PAID  a  visit  yesterday  to  my  old  friend  Ned 
Drugget,  at  his  country  lodgings.  Ned  began 
trade  with  a  very  small  ^rtune; 


he  took  a 

small  house  in  an  obscure  street,  and  for  some    , 

years  dealt  only  in  remnants.    Knowing  that   penod  of  his  life,  he  beckoned  across  the  way 
Ught  gains  make  a  heavy  puree,  he  was  content  ]  for  a  pot  of  beer ;  but  for  six  years  past   hs 


witii  mo  I<»rate  profit ;  having  observed  or 
heard  tli«^  cfFicts  of  civility,  he  bowed  down 
to  tlic  coiint»?r-edgo  at  the  entrance  and  de- 
parture of  every  customer,  listened  without 
impatience  to  the  objections  of  the  ignorant, 
and  refused  without  resentment  the  offers 
of  the  penurious.  His  only  recreation  was, 
to  stand  at  his  own  door  and  look  into  the 
street  His  dinner  was  sent  him  from  a  neigh- 
bouring alehouse,  and  he  opened  and  shut  the 
shop  at  a  certain  hour  with  his  own  hands. 

His  reputation  soon  extended  from  one  end 
of  the  street  to  the  other ;  and  Mr.  Dnigget's 
exemplary  conduct  was  recommended  by 
every  master  to  his  apprentice,  and  by  every 
father  to  his  son.  Ned  was  not  only  consider- 
ed as  a  thriving  trader,  but  as  a  man  of  ele- 
gance and  politeness,  for  he  was  remarkably 
neat  in  his  dress,  and  would  wear  his  coat 
thrf'adbare  without  spotting  it ;  his  hat  was 
always  brushed,  his  shoes  glossy,  his  wig  nice- 
ly curled,  and  his  stockings  witliout  a  wrinkle. 
With  such  qualifications  it  was  not  very  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  gain  the  heart  of  Miss  Comfit, 
the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Comfit  the  confec- 
tioner. 

Ned  is  one  of  those  whose  happiness  mar- 
riage has  increased.  His  wife  had  the  same 
disposition  with  himself;  and  his  method  of 
life  was  very  little  chan^^ed,  except  that  he 
dismissed  the  lodgers  ot  the  first  floor  and 
took  the  whole  house  into  liis  own  hands. 

He  had  already,  by  his  parsimony  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  sum,  to  which  the  fortune 
of  his  wife  was  now  added.  From  this  time 
he  began  to  grasp  at  greater  acquisitions,  and 
was  always  ready  with  money  in  his  hand,  to 
pick  up  the  refuse  of  a  sale,  or  to  buy  the  stock 
of  a  trader  who  retired  from  business.  He  soon 
added  his  parlour  to  his  shop,  and  was  obliged 
a  few  months  afterwards,  to  hire  a  warehouse. 
He  had  now  a  shop  splendidly  and  copiously 
furnished  with  every  thing  that  time  had  injur- 
ed, or  fashion  had  degraded,  witii  fragments  of 
tissues,  odd  yards  of  brocade,  vast  bales  of  fad- 
ed silk,  and'  innumerable  boxes  of  antiquated 
ribbons.  His  shop  was  soon  celebrated  through 
all  quarters  of  the  town,  and  frequented  by 
every  form  of  ostentatious  poverty.  Every  maid 
whoso  misfortune  it  was  to  be  taller  than  her 
lady,  matched  her  gown  a  Mr.  Drugget's;  and 
many  a  maiden  who  had  passed  a  winter,  with 
her  aunt  in  London,  dazzled  the  rustics,  at 
her  return,  with  cheap  finery  which  Drug- 
get had  supplied.  His  shop  was  oflen  visited 
in  a  morning  by  ladies  who  lefl  their  coaches 
in  the  next  street,  and  crept  through  the  alley 
in  linen  gowns.  Drugget  knows  the  rank  of 
his  customers  by  their  bashfulness ;  and  when 
lie  finds  them  imwillin^^  to  be  seen  he  invites 
them  up  stairs  or  reUres  with  them  to  the 
back  window. 

I  rejoiced  at  the  increasing  prosperity  of  my 
friend,  and  imagined  that  a3  he  grew  rich,  he 
was  growing  happy.  His  mind  has  partaken 
the  enlargement  of  his  fortune.  When  I  step- 
ped in  for  the  first  five  years,  I  was  welcomed 
only  with  a  shake  of  the  hand ;  in  the  next 
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tnrited  rae  to  dinnei ;  and  if  hd  bespeaks  me 
the  day  before,  never  fails  to  regale  me  with  a 
fillet  of  veal. 

His  riches  neither  make  him  uncivil  nor  neg- 
ligent ;  he  rose  at  the  same  hour,  attended  widi 
the  same  assidnity,  and  bowed  with  the  same 
gentleness.  But  for  some  years'  he  has  been 
much  inclined  to  talk  of  the  fatigues  of  business 
and  the  confinement  of  a  shop,  and  to  wish  that 
tie  had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  renewed  hb 
uncle's  lease  of  a  farm,  that  he  micht  have  lived 
without  noise  and  hurry,  in  a  pure  air,  in  the 
artless  society  of  honest  villagers,  and  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  nature. 

I  soon  discovered  the  cause  of  my  friend's 
philosophy.  He  thought  himself  grown  rich 
enough  to  have  a  lod^ng  in  the  country,  like 
the  mercers  on  Ludgate-hill,  and  was  resolved 
to  enjoy  himself  in  the  decline  of  life.  This 
was  a  revolution  not  to  be  made  suddenly.  He 
talked  throe  years  of  the  pleasures  of  the  coun- 
try, but  passed  every  night  over  his  own  shop, 
fiut  at  last  he  resolved  to  be  happy,  and  hired  a 
lodging  in  the  country,  that  he  may  steal  some 
hours  in  the  week  from  business  ;  for,  says  he, 
V)htn  a  man  advaneet  in  life^  he  loves  to  entertmin 
Mmaelf  tometimes  \dUh  his  own  thoughts, 

I  was  invited  to  this  seat  of  quiet  and  con- 
templation among  those  whom  Mr.  Druffgct 
considers  as  his  most  reputable  friends,  and  de- 
sires tp  make  the  first  witnesses  of  his  elevation 
to  tho  highest  dignities  of  a  shopkeeper.  I 
found  him  at  Islington,  in  a  room  which  over- 
looked the  hi^h  road,  amusing  himself  with 
looking  through  the  window,  which  the  clouds 
of  dust  would  not  suffer  him  to  open.  He  em- 
braced me,  told  mo  I  was  welcome  into  the 
country,  and  asked  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myself 
refreshed.  He  then  desired  that  dinner  might 
be  hastened,  for  fresh  aSr  always  sharpened 
his  appetite,  and  ordered  me  a  toast  and  a  glass 
of  wme  after  my  walk.  He  told  me  much  of 
the  pleasure  he  found  in  retirement,  and  won- 
<iered  what  had  kept  him  so  long  out  of  the 
country.  After  dinner,  company  came  in, 
and  Mr.  Drugget  again  repeated  the  praises  of 
the  country,  recommended  the  pleasures  of 
mrditation,  and  told  them,  that  he  had  been  ^ 
the  morning  at  the  window,  counting  the  cajv 
riages  as  they  passed  before  him. 


No.  IT,]    SaTDRDAT,  Aw.  5,  1758. 

Thc  rainy  weather,  which  has  continued  the 
Hni  month  is  said  to  have  given  great  disturb- 
ance to  the  inspectors  of  barometers.  The  ora- 
eolous  glasses  have  deceived  their  votaries; 
shower  has  succeeded  shower  though  they  pre- 
dicted sunshine  and  dry  skies ;  and  by  fatal  con- 
;,     fidenco  in  these  fallacious  promises,  many  coats 
nave  lost  their  gloss,  and  many  curis  have  been 
moistened  to  fl&coidity. 
Tlus  is  one  of  the  distresses  to  which  mortals 
J  aubject  themselves  by  the  pride  of  speculatioa. 
:     i  had  no  part  in  this  learaed  disappointment, 
^     who  am  content  to  credit  my  senses,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  rain  will  fall  when  the  air  blackens, 
and  that  the  weather  will  be  dry  when  the  sun 
fts  bright*    M  J  caution  indeed  dk>et  not  always 


preserve  nic  from  a  shower.  To  be  wet,  may 
nappen  to  tlie  £^enuine  Idler!  but  to  be  wet  in 
opposition  to  theory,  can  befall  only  thc  JdUr 
that  pretends  to  be  bus^.  Of  those  that  spin 
out  life  in  triHes,  and  die  without  a  niemonal, 
many  flatter  themselves  with  high  opinioiiiw 
their  own  importance,  and  imagine  that  they 
are  every  day  adding  some  improvament  to 
human  life.  To  be  idle  and  to  be  poor,  have 
always  been  reproaches,  and  therefore  every 
man  endeavours,  with  liis  utmost  care,  to  hide 
his  poverty  from  others,  and  his  idleness  from 
himself. 

Among  those  whom  I  never  could  persuade 
to  rank  themselves  with  Idlers^  and- who  speak 
with  indignation  of  my  morning  sleeps  and  noc- 
turnal rambles,  one  passes  tho  day  in  catching 
spiders,  that  he  may  count  their  eyes  with  a 
microscope ;  another  erects  his  head,  and  exhi 
bits  the  dust  of  a  marygold  separated  from  the 
flower  with  a  dexterity  worthy  of  Leuwen- 
hoeck  himself.  Some  turn  the  wheel  of  electri- 
city :  some  suspend  rings  to  a  loadstone,  and 
find  that  what  they  did  yesterday  they  can  do 
again  to-day.  Some  register  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  and  die  fully  convinced  that  the  wind 
is  changeable. 

There  are  men  vet  more  profound,  who  have 
heard  that  two  colourless  liquors  may  produce 
a  colour  by  union,  and  that  two  cold  bodies  will 

Sow  hot  if  they  are  mingled ;  they  mingle 
em,  and  produce  the  effect  expected,  say  it 
is  strange,  and  minglo  thom  affam. 

The  idlers  that  sport  only  wi£  inanimate  na- 
ture may  claim  some  indulgence ;  if  they  are 
useless,  they  are  still  innocent ;  but  there  are 
others,  whom  I  know  not  how  to  mention  with- 
out more  emotion  than  my  love  of  quiet  will- 
ingly admits.  Among  the  inferior  professors 
of  medical  knowledffe,  is  a  race  of  wretches, 
whose  lives  are  only  varied  by  varieties  of 
cruelty ;  whose  favourite  amusement  is,  to 
nail  dogs  to  tables  and  open  them  alive ;  to  try 
how  long  life  may  be  continued  in  various  de- 
crees ot  mutilation,  or  with  the  excision  or 
laceration  of  the  vital  parts ;  to  examine  whe- 
ther burning  irons  are  felt  more  acutely  by 
the  bone  or  tendon ;  and  whether  the  more 
lasting  agonies  are  produced  by  poison  forced 
into  the  mouth,  or  injected  into  toe  veins. 

It  is  not  without  reluctance  that  I  offend  the 
sensibility  of  the  tender  mind  with  images  like 
these.  If  such  cruelties  were  not  practised,  it 
were  to  be  desired  that  they  should  not  be  con* 
ceived ;  but,  since  they  are  published  every  day 
with  ostentation,  let  me  be  allowed  once  to 
mention  them  since  1  mention  them  With  ab* 
horrcnce. 

Mead  has  invidiously  remarked  of  Wood- 
ward, that  he  gathered  shells  and  stones,  and 
would  pass  for  a  philosopher.  With  preten- 
sions >  much  less  reasonable,  the  anatomical 
novice  tears  out  the  living  bowels  of  an  animal, 
and  styles  himself  physician,  prepares  himself 
by  familiar  cruelty  for  that  profession  which  he 
is  to  exereise  upon  the  tender  and  the  helpless, 
upon  feeble  bodies  and  broken  minds,  and  by 
which  he  has  opportunities  to  extend  his  arU  of 
torture,  and  continue  those  experiments  upoa 
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infancy  and  a 5c,  wliich  ho  has  hitherto  tried 
upon  cutf}  und  dofs. 

What  is  alleged  in  defence  of  tlieie  hateful 
practices,  every  one  knows ;  hut  the  truth  ig, 
that  by  knives,  fire,  and  poison,  knowIcdjg;e  is 
not  always  sought,  and  is  very  scJdom  attained. 
The  experiments  that  have  hccn  tried,  are  tHcd 
again ;  ne  that  burned  an  animal  ^ith  irons  yes- 
terday, wil>  ho  willing  to  amuse  himself  with 
burning  another  to-morrow.  I  know  not,  that 
by  living  dissections  any  discovery  has  been 
made  by  which  a  single  malady  is  more  easily 
cured.  And  if  the  knowledge  of  physiology  has 
been  somewhat  increased,  he  surely  buys 
knowledge  dear,  who  learns  the  use  of  the  lac- 
teala  at  the  expense  of  his  humanity.  It  is 
time  that  universal  resentment  should  arise 
against  these  horrid  operations,  which  tend  to 
harden  the  heart,  extinguish  those  sensations 
which  give  man  confidence  in  man,  and  make 
the  physician  more  dreadful  than  the  gout  or 
stone. 


No.  la]     Saturday,  Aug.  18,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sift« 
It  commonly  liappcns  to  him  who  endeavours 
to  obtain  distinction  by  ridicule,  or  censure,  that 
ne  teach  IS  others  to  practise  his  own  arts 
against  himself;  and  that,  after  a  short  enjoy- 
ment of  the  applause  paid  to  his  sagacity,  or 
of  the  mirth  excited  hj^  his  wit,  he  is  doomed 
to  sufibr  the  same  severities  of  scrutiny,  to  hear 
inquiry  detecting  his  faults,  and  exaggeration 
sporting  with  his  failings. 

The  natural  discontent  of  inferiority  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  operate  in  some  degree  of  malice 
-against  him  who  professes  to  superintend  the 
conduct  of  others,  espetially  if  he  seats  him- 
self uncalled  in  the  chair  of  judicature,  and 
exercises  authority  by  his  own  commission. 

You  cannot,  therefore  wonder  that  your  ob- 
servations on  human  folly,  if  they  produce 
daughter  at  one  time,  awaken  criticism  at  ano- 
ther ;  and  that  among  the  numbers  whom  you 
have  taught  to  scoff  at  the  retirement  of  Drug- 
got  there  is  one  who  offers  his  apology. 

The  mistake  of  your  old  friend  13  by  no  means 
peculiar.  The  public  pleasures  of  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  counterfeit  Very 
few  carry  their  philosophy  to  places  of  diverw 
aion,  or  are  very  careful  to  analyse  their  enjoy- 
ments. The  general  condition  of  life  is  so  fiill 
of  misery,  that  we  are  glad  to  catch  delight 
without  inquiring  whence  itooraes,  or  by  what 
power  it  is  bestowed. 

The  mind  is  w^om  quickened  to  very  vigor- 
ous operations  but  by  pain,  or  the  dread  of  pain. 
.  We  ao  not  disturb  ourselves  with  the  detection 
of  fallacies  which  do  us  no  harm,  nor  willingly 
«lecUne  a  pleasing  effect  to  investigate  its  cause. 
He  that  is  happy,  by  whatever  means,  desires 
nothing  but  the  continuance  of  happiness,  and 
is  no  more  aoUcitoas  to  distribata  his  sensations 
into  their  proper  species,  than  the  common  ga- 
xer  on  the  beauties  of  the  spriD|;  to  lepaimte 
ligcbt  into  it!  original  nysL 


Pleasure  is  therefore  seldom  such  as  it  ap- 
pears to  others,  nor  often  such  as  we  represent 
It  to  ourselves.  Of  the  ladies  that  sparkle  at  a 
musical  performance,  a  very  small  number  has 
any  quick  sensibility  of  harmonious  sounds.  But 
every  one  that  goes  has  her  pleasure.  She  has 
the  pleasure  ot  wearing  fine  clothes  and  of 
showing  them,  of  outshining  those  whom  she 
suspects  to  envy  her ;  she  has  the  pleasure  of 
appearing  among  other  ladies  in  a  place  whi- 
ther the  mce  of  meaner  mortals  seldom  intrudes, 
and  of  reflecting  that,  in  the  conversations  or 
the  next  morning,  her  name  will  be  mentioned 
among  those  that  sat  in  the  first  row ;  she  has 
the  pleasure  of  returning  courtesies  or  refusing 
to  return  them,  of  receiving  compliments 
with  civility,  or  rejecting  them  with  disdain. 
She  has  the  pleasure  of  meetin  j^  some  of  her 
acquaintance,  of  guessing  why  the  rest  are  ab- 
sent, and  of  telling  them  that  she  saw  the  ope- 
ra, on  pretence  01  inquiring  why  they  would 
thiss  it.  She  has  the  pleasure  of  being  sup- 
posed to  be  pleased  witn  a  refined  amusement, 
und  of  hoping  to  be  numbered  among  the  vo- 
taresses of  harmony.  She  has  the  pleasure  of 
escaping  for  two  hours  the  superiority  of  a 
sister,  or  the  control  of  a  husband ;  and  from 
all  these  pleasures  she  concludes,  that  heavenly 
mnsic  is  the  balm  of  life. 

All  assemblies  of  gayety  are  brought  together 
by  motives  of  the  same  kind.  The  theatre  i« 
not  filled  with  those  that  know  or  regard  the 
skill  of  the  actor,  nor  the'  ball-room  by  those 
who  dance,  or  attend  to  the  dancers.  To  all 
places  of  general  resort,  where  the  standard  of 
pleasure  is  erected,  we  run  with  equal  eager- 
ness, or  appearance  of  eacemess,  for  very  diffe- 
rent reasons.  One  goes  that  he  may  say  he  has 
been  there,  another  because  he  never  misses. 
This  man  goes  to  try  what  he  can  find,  and  that 
to  discover  what  others  find.  Whatever  diver- 
sion is  costly  will  be  frequented  by  those  who 
desire  to  be  thought  rich ;  and  whatever  has  bj 
any  accident  become  fashionable,  easily  con- 
tinues its  reputation,  because  every  one  is 
ashamed  of  not  partaking  it 

To  every  place  of  entertainment  we  go  with 
expectation  and  desire  of  being  pleased ;  we 
meet  others  who  are  brou^t  by  tne  same  mo- 
tives ;  no  one  will  be  the  first  to  own  the  disap- 
pointment ;  one  face  reflects  the  smile  of  an- 
other, till  each  believes  the  rest  dehghted,  and 
endeavours  to  catch  and  transmit  the  circulatp 
ing  rapture.  In  time  all  are  deceived  by  the 
cheat  to  which  all  contribute.  The  fiction  of 
happiness  is  propagated  by  every  toneue,  and 
connrmed  by  every  look,  till  at  last  all  profess 
the  joy  which  they  do  not  feel,  consent  to  yield 
to  the  general  delusion ;  and  when  the  volunta- 
nr  dream  is  at  an  end,  lament  that  bliss  is  of  so 
siiort  a  duration. 

If  Dmgget  pretended  to  pleasures  of  which 
be  had  no  peroeption,  or  boasted  of  one  amuse- 
ment where  he  was  indulging  another,  what  did 
he  which  is  not  done  by  all  those  who  read  his 
story  7  of  whom  some  pretend  delight  in  con- 
versation, only  because  theydare  not  be  alone ; 
some  praise  the  quiet  of  solitude^,  becase  they 
uo  0iifiou8  of  teue^  and  impatient  of  f<^y  • 
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ai>d  some  jvratify  their  pride,  by  wrilin/i^  cha- 
racters which  expose  the  vanity  of  life. 
1  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  Servant. 


No.  19.]     Saturday,  Aug.  19,  1758. 

SoMB  of  those  ancient  sages  that  have  exercised 
their  abilities  in  the  inquiry  af\er  the  supreme 
gMdf  likve  been  of  opinion,  that  the  highest  de* 
gree  of  earthly  happiness  is  quiet ;  a  calm  re- 
pose both  of  mind  and  body,  undisturbed  by  the 
sight  of  folly  or  the  noise  of  business,  the  tu- 
mults of  public  commotion^  or  the  agitations 
of^private  interest;  a  state  in  which  the  mind 
has  no  other  employment,  but  to  observe  and 
regulate  her  own  motions,  to  trace  thought 
from  thought,  combine  one  image  with  an- 
other, raise  systems  of  science,  and  form  thco- 
lies  of  virtue. 

To  the  scheme  of  these  solitary  speculatists, 
it  has  been  justly  objected,  that  if  they  are  hap- 
py, they  are  happy  only  by  being  useless.  That 
mankind  is  one  vast  republic,  where  every  in- 
dividi;al  receives  many  benefits  from  the  la- 
bours of  others,  which,  by  labouring  in  his 
turn  for  others,  he  is  obliged  to  repay ;  and 
that  where  the  united  efforts  of  all  are  not 
ftble  to  exempt  all  from  misery,  none  have  a 
right  to  withdraw  from  their  task  of  vigilance, 
or  to  be  indulged  in  idle  wisdom  or  solitary 
pleasures. 

It  is  common  foi  ccr^trovertists  in  the  heat  of 
dispuution,  to  add  one  position  to  another  till 
they  reach  the  extremities  of  knowledge,  where 
truth  and  falseliood  lose  their  distinction.  Their 
admirers  follow  them  to  the  brink  of  absurdity, 
and  then  start  back  from  each  side  towards  the 
middle  point  So  it  has  happened  in  this  great 
disquisition.  Many  perceive  alike  the  furce  of 
the  contrary  arguments,  find  quiet  shameful, 
and  business  dangerous ;  and  therefore  pass 
their  lives  between  them,  in  bustle  without  bu- 
ttness,  and  negligence  without  quiet 

Among  the  principal  names  of  this  moderate 
set  is  that  great  philosopher  Jack  Whirl er, 
whose  business  keeps  him  in  perpetual  motion, 
and  whose  motion  always  eludes  his  business ; 
who  is  always  to  do  what  he  never  does,  who 
cannot  stand  still  because  he  is  wanted  in  ano- 
ther place  and  who  is  wanted  in  many  places 
because  he  stays  in  none. 

Jack  has  more  business  than  he  can  conve- 
niently transact  in  one  house;  he  has  therefore 
one  habitation  near  Bow-Church,  and  another 
about  a  mile  distant  By  this  ingenious  distri- 
bution of  himself  between  two  houses.  Jack  has 
contrived  to  be  found  at  neither.  Jack's  trade 
is  extensive,  and  he  has  many  dealers ;  his  con- 
versation is  sprightly,  and  he  has  many  com- 
panions; his  disposition  is  kind  and  he  has 
many  friends.  Jack  neither  forbears  pleasure 
for  business,  nor  omits  business  for  pleasure, 
but  is  equally  invisible  to  his  friends  and  his 
customers  ;  to  him  that  comes  with  an  invita- 
tion to  a  club,  and  to  him  that  waits  to  settle 
an  account 

When  you  call  at  his  house,  his  clerk  tells 
jrooi  that  Mr*  Whiiler  has  just  stept  out,  bat 


will  be  at  home  exactly  at  two  ;  you  wait  at 
a  cofiee-housc  till  two,  and  then  find  that  he 
has  been  at  home,  and  is  gone  out  again,  but 
left  word  that  he  should  be  at  the  Half-moon 
tavern  at  seven,  where  he  hopes  to  meet  you. 
At  seven  you  ^o  to  the  tavern.  At  ogot  in 
comes  Mr.  Whirler  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  glad 
to  see  you  and  only  begs  leave  to  run  for  a  few 
minutes  to  a  gentleman  that  lives  near  the  £Ix- 
change,  from  whom  he  will  return  before  sup- 
per can  be  ready.  Away  he  runs  to  the  Ex- 
change, to  tell  those  who  are  waiting  for  him, 
that  fie  must  bee  them  to  defer  the  business 
till  to-morrow,  because  his  time  is  come  at 
the  Half-moon. 

Jack's  cheerfulness  and  civility  rank  him 
among  those  whose  presence  never  gives  pain, 
and  whom  all  receive  with  fondness  and  ca- 
resses. He  calls  often  on  his  friends  to  teD 
them,  that  he  will  come  again  to-morrow ; 
on  the  morrow  he  comes  again,  to  tell  them 
how  an  unexpected  sunmions  hurries  him 
away.  When  he  enters  a  house,  his  first  decla- 
ration is,  that  he  cannot  sit  down  ;  and  so  short 
are  his  visits,  that  he  seldom  appears  to  have 
come  for  any  other  reason  but  to  say  he  must 

SO- 

The  dogs  of  Egypt,  when  thirst  brings 
them  to  the  Nile  are  said  to  run  as  they  6nnk 
for  fear  of  the  crocodiles.  Jack  Whirler  al- 
ways dines  at  full  speed.  He  enters,  finds 
the  family  at  table,  sits  familiariy  down  and 
fills  his  plate ;  but  while  the  first  morsel  is  in  his 
mouth,  hears  the  clock  strike,  and  rises ;  then 
goes  to  another  house,  sits  down  again,  recol- 
lects another  engagement;  has  only  time  to 
taste  the  soup,  makes  a  short  excuse  to  the 
company,  and  continues  through  another  street 
his  cicsultory  dinner. 

But  overwhelmed  as  be  is  with  business,  his 
chief  desire  is  to  have  still  more.  Every  new 
proposal  takes  possession  of  his  thoughts  ;  he 
soon  balances  probabilities,  engages  in  the 
project,  brings  it  almost  to  completion,  and 
then  forsakes  it  for  another,  which  he  catches 
with  some  alacrity,  urges  with  the  same  vehe- 
mence, and  abandons  with  the  same  coldness. 

Everyman  may  be  observed  to  have  a  certain 
strain  of  lamentation,  some  peculiar  theme  of 
complaint  on  which  he  dwells  in  his  moments 
of  dejection.  Jack's  topic  of  sorrow  is  bis  want 
of  time.  Many  an  excellent  design  lanFuishes 
in  empty  theory  for  want  of  time.  For  the 
omission  of  any  civilities,  want  of  time  is  his 
plea  to  others ;  for  the  neglect  of  any  affairs, 
want  of  time  is  his  excuse  to  himself.  That  he 
wants  time  he  sincerely  believes  ;  for  he  once 
pined  away  many  months  with  a  lingering  dis- 
temper, for  want  of  time  to  attend  to  tiis  health. 

Thus  Jack  Whirler  lives  in  perpetual  fatigues 
without  proportionate  advantage,  because  he 
does  not  consider  that  no  man  can  see  all  with 
his  own  eyes,  or  do  all  with  his  own  hands ; 
that  whoever  is  engaged  in  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness, must  transact  much  by  substitution,  and 
leave  something  to  hazard ;  and  that  he  who 
attempts  to  do  all,  will  waste  his  life  in  doing 
little. 
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There  is.no  crime  more  infamous  than  the 
riolution  of  truth.  It  is  apparent  that  men  can 
be  social  beings  no  longer  than  they  believe 
each  other.  When  speech  is  employed  only  as 
the  vehicle  of  falsehood,  every  man  must  dis- 
unite himself  from  others,  inhabit  his  own  cave, 
and  seek  prey  only  for  himself. 

Yet  the  law  of  truth,  thus  sacred  and  neces* 
sary,  is  broken  without  punishment,  without 
censure,  in  compliance  with  inveterate  preju- 
dice and  prevailing  passions.  Men  are  will- 
ing to  credit  what  they  wish,  and  encourage 
rather  those  who  gratify  them  with  pleasures, 
than  those  that  instract  them  with  fidelity. 

For  this  reason  every  historian  discovers  his 
country  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  differ- 
ent accounts  of  any  great  event,  without  a  ynsh 
that  truth  had  more  power  over  partiality. 

Amidst  the  joy  of  my  countrymen  for  the 
acquisition  of  Louisbourg,  I  could  not  forbear 
to  consider  how  difTcrcnuy  this  revolution  of 
American. power  is  not  only  now  mentioned  by 
the  contending  nations,  but  will  be  represented 
by  the  writers  of  another  century. 

The  English  historian  will  imagine  himself 
barely  doing  justice  to  English  virtue,  when  he 
relates  the  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

"  The  English  had  hitherto  seen,  with  great 
indignation,  their  attempts  baffled  and  their 
force  defied  by  an  enemy,  whom  they  consider- 
ed themselves  as  entitled  to  conquer  by  the 
right  of  prescription,  and  whom  many  ages  of 
hereditary  superiority  had  taught  them  to  des- 
pise. Tncir  fleets  were  more  numerous,  and 
their  seamen  braver,  than  those  of  France ;  yet 
they  only  floated  useless  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
French  derided  them  from  their  ports.  Mis- 
fortunes, as  is  usual,  produced  discontent,  the 
people  munnured  at  the  ministers,  and  the 
ministers  censured  the  commanders. 

"  In  the  summer  of  this  year,  the  English 
began  to  find  their  success  answerable  to  their 
cause.  A  fleet  and  an  army  were  sent  to 
America  to  dislodge  the  enemies  from  the  set- 
tlements which  they  had  so  perfidiously  made, 
and  so  insolently  maintaincci,  and  to  repress 
that  power  which  was  growinj^  more  every  day 
by  the  association  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
these  degenerate  Europeans  intermarried,  and 
whom  they  secured  to  their  party  by  presents 
and  promises. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  ships  of  war 
and  vessels  containing  the  land  forces  appeared 
before  Louisbourg,  a  place  so  secure  by  nature 
that  art  was  almortt  superfluous,  and  yet  forti- 
fied by  art  as  if  nature  had  left  it  open.  The 
French  boasted  that  it  was  impregnable,  and 
spoke  with  scorn  of  all  attempts  that  could  be 
made  against  it  The  garrison  was  numerous, 
the  stores  equal  to  the  longest  siege,  and  their 
engineers  and  commanders  high  in  reputation. 
"The  mouth  of  the  harbour  was  so  narrow, 
that  three  ships  within  might  easily  defend  it 
against  all  attacks  from  the  sea.  The  French 
had,  with  that  caution  which  cowards  borrow 
from  fear,  and  attribute  to  policy,  eluded  our 
ieeta,  and  sent  into  that  port  five  great  ships 


and  811  smaller,  of  which  they  sunk  four  in  ths 
mouth  of  the  passage,  having  raised  batteries 
and  ported  troops  at  all  the  places  where  they 
thou^^ht  it  possible  to  make  a  descent  The 
English,  however,  had  more  to  dread  from  the 
roughness  of  the  sea,  than  from  the  skill  or 
bravery  of  the  defendants.  Some  days  passed 
before  the  surges,  which  rise  very  high  round 
that  island,  would  suffer  them  to  land.  At  last 
their  impatience  could  be  restrained  no  lonfer ; 
they  got  possession  of  the  shore  with  little  loss 
by  the  sea,  and  with  less  by  the  enemy.  In  a 
few  days  the  artillery  was  landed,  the  batteries 
were  raised,  and  the  French  had  no  other  hope 
than  to  escape  from  one  post  to  another.  A 
shot  from  the  batteries  fired  the  powder  in  one 
of  their  largest  ships,  the  flame  spread  to  th** 
two  next,  and  all  three  were  destroyed ;  the 
English  admiral  sent  his  boats  against  the  two 
lar^E^e  ships  yet  remaining,  took  them  without 
resistance,  and  terrified  Uie  garrison  to  an  im- 
mediate capitulation.'* 

Let  us  now  oppose  to  this  English  narrative 
the  relation  which  wiU  be  produced,  about  the 
same  time,  by  the  writer  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV. 
"  About  this  time,  the  English  admitted  to  the 
conduct  of  affairs  a  man  who  undertook  to  save 
from  destruction  that  ferocious  and  turbulent 
people,  who  from  the  mean  insolence  of  weal 
thy  traders,  and  the  lawless  confidence  of  suc- 
cessful robbers,  were  now  sunk  in  despair  and 
stupified  with  horror.  He  called  in  the  ships 
which  had  been  dispersed  over  the  ocean  to 
guard  their  merchants,  and  sent  a  fleet  and  an 
army,  in  which  almost  the  whole  strei^th  of 
England  was  comprised,  to  secure  their  posses- 
sions in  America,  which  were  endangered  alike 
by  the  French  arms  and  the  French  virtue. 
We  had  taken  the  English  fortresses  by  force, 
and  gained  the  Indian  nations  by  humanity. 
The  English  wherever  they  come,  are  sure  to 
have  the  natives  for  their  enemies :  for,  the  only 
motive  of  their  settlements  is  avarice,  and  the 
only  consequence  of  their  success  is  oppression. 
In  this  war  they  acted  like  other  barbarians, 
and,  with  a  degree  of  outrageous  cruelty  wUck 
the  gentleness  of  our  manners  scarcely  suffers 
us 'to  conceive,  offered  rewards  by  open  pro- 
clamation to  those  who  should  bring  in  the 
scalps  of  Indian  women  and  children.  A  tra- 
der always  makes  wsx  with  the  cruelity  of  a 
pirate. 

"They  had  Ion?  looked  with  envy  and  with 
terror  upon  the  influence  which  the  French  ex- 
erted over  all  the  northern  regions  of  America 
by  the  possession  of  Louisbourg,  a  place  na- 
turally strone,  and  new  fortifi^  with  some 
slight  outworks.  They  hoped  to  surprise  the 
garrison  unprovided  ;  but  that  sluggishness 
which  always  defeats  their  malice,  gave  us  time 
to  send  supplies,  and  to  station  ships  for  the 
defence  of  the  harbour.  They  came  before 
Louisbourg  in  June,  and  were  for  some  time  in 
doubt  whether  they  should  land.  But  the  com- 
manders, who  had  lately  seen  an  admiral  be- 
headed for  not  having  done  what  he  had  not 
power  to  do,  durst  not  leave  the  place  onassault- 
ed.  An  Englishman  has  no  ardour  for  honour, 
nor  zeal  for  duty ;  he  neither  values  glory  nor 
loves  his  king,  b«t  bakoccs  one  danger  with 
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another,  and  xnW  fi»lit  rather  than  he  han^d. 
They  tht;roforo  lauded,  but  witli  groat  \osn , 
thoir  *meinrcrF  had,  in  the  lust  war  with  the 
French,  Teamed  somethinj?  of  the  military  sci- 
ence, and  made  their  approaches  with  sufficient 
ftkil! ;  hut  all  their  efforts  had  been  without  ef- 
fect, had  not  a  halt  unfortnnately  fallen  into  the 
|>owder  of  one  otir  sliips,  which  conununicated 
the  fire  to  the  rest,  and,  by  openinj^  the  passage 
of  the  harbour,  obliged  the  gamson  to  capi- 
tulate. Thus  was  Louisbourg  lost,  and  our 
troops  marched  out  with  the  admiration  of  their 
enemies,  who  durst  hardly  think  themselres 
masters  of  the  place.»* 


No.  21.]     Saturday,  Skft.  2,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Dear  Mr.  Idler, 
Thkrs  is  a  species  of  misery,  or  of  disease, 
for  which  our  language  is  commonly  snpposed 
to  be  without  a  name,  but  which  I  think  is 
emphatically  enough  denominated  HtUeaimeM^ 
and  which  is  commonly  termed  a  want  of  some- 
thins  to  do. 

Of  the  unhappiness  of  this  state  I  do  not  ex- 
pect all  your  readers  to  hare  an  adequate  idea. 
Many  are  overburthened  with  business,  and  can 
ima/^ine  no  comfort  but  in  rest;  many  have 
minds  so  placid,  as  willingly  to  indulge  a  vo- 
luntary lethargy  ;  or  so  narrow,  as  easily  to  be 
filled  to  their  utmost  capacity.  By  Uiese  I 
shall  not  be  understood,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  pitied.  Those  only  will  sympathise  with 
my  complaint,  whose  imagination  is  active  and 
resolution  weak,  whose  desires  are  ardent,  and 
whose  choice  it  delicate  j  who  cannot  satisfy 
themselves  with  standing  still,  and  yet  cannot 
6nd  a  motive  to  direct  their  course. 

I  was  the  second  son  of  a  gentleman,  whose 
estate  was  barely  sufficient  to  support  himself 
and  his  heir  in  the  dignity  of  killing  game.  He 
therefore  made  use  of  the  interest  which  the 
alliances  of  his  family  afforded  him,  to  procure 
nie  a  post  ih  the  army.  I  oasted  some  years 
in  the  most  contemptible  or  aU  human  stations, 
that  of  a  soldier  in  time  of  peace.  I  wandered 
with  the  regiment  as  the  quarters  were  chang- 
ed, without  opportunity  for  business,  taste  for 
knowledge,  or  money  for  pleasure.  Wherever 
I  eame,  f^-as  for  some  time  a  stranger  with- 
out curiosity,  and  afterwards  an  acquaintance 
without  friendship.  Hanng  nothing  to  hope 
in  these  places  of  forturtoua  residence,  I  re- 
signed n^  conduct  to  chance  ;  I  had  no  inten- 
tion to  offend,  I  had  no  ambition  to  delic^fat. 

I  suppose  every  man  is  shocked  when  he 
hears  how  frequently  soldiers  are  wishJbg  for 
war.  The  ivish  is  not  always  sincere ;  the 
greater  part  are  content  with  sleep  and  lace, 
and  counterfeit  an  ardour  which  they  do  not 
feel;  but  those  who  desire  it  most  are  neither 
prompted  by  malevolence  nor  patriotism ;  they 
neither  pant  for  laurels  nor  delight  in  blood ; 
but  long  to  be  delivered  from  the  tyranny  of 
idleness,  and  restored  to  the  dignity  of  active 
beings. 
I  never  imagined  myself  to  have  more  ceo- 1  <^  ^  ahould  look  back  with  rage  and'despaii 


rage  than  other  men,  jret  was  oflen  involunta* 
rily  wishing  for  a  war,  but  of  a  war  at  that  time 
1  had  no  prospect ;  and  being  enabled,  by  the 
death  of  an  uncle,  to  live  without  mv  pay,  I 
quitted  the  army,  and  resolved  to  regulate  m^ 
own  motions. 

I  was  pleased,  for  a  while,  with  the  novelty 
of  independence,  and  mia^ned  that  I  had  now  i 
found  what  every  man  desires.  My  time  was  * 
in  my  own  power,  and  my  habitation  was 
wherever  my  choice  should  fix  it  I  amused 
myself  for  two  years  in  passing  from  place  to 
place,  «ud  comparing  one  convenience  with 
another ;  but  being  at  last  ashamed  of  inquiry^ 
and  weary  of  uncertainty,  I  purchased  a  house, 
and  established  my  fainily. 

I  now  expected  to  begin  to  be  happy,  and" 
was  happy  for  a  short  time  with  that  expecta- 
tion, cut  I  soon  perceived  my  spirits  to  sub- 
side, and  my  imagination  to  grow  dark.  The 
gloom  thickened  every  day  around  me.  I  won- 
dered by  what  malignant  power  my  peace  was 
blasted,  till  I  discovered  at  last  that  I  had  no 
thin^  to  do. 

Time,  with  all  its  celerity,  moves  slowly  t9 
him  whose  whole  employment  is  to  watch  its 
flight  I  am  forced  upon  a  tliousand  sbifU  to 
enable  mo  to  endure  the  tediousness  of  the 
day.  I  rise  when  I  can  sl?cp  no  longer,  and" 
take  my  morning  walk  ;  I  see  what  I  have 
seen  bef^aro,  and  return.  I  set  down  and  per- 
suade mvsclf  that  I  sit  down  to  think,  find  it 
impossible  to  think  v^nthout  a  subject,  rise  up 
to  inquire  after  news,  and  endeavour  to  kindle 
in  myself  an  artificial  impatience  for  intelli- 
gence of  events,  which  will  never  extend  any 
consequence  to  me,  but  that  a  few  minutee 
they  abstract  me  from  myself. 

When  1  have  heard  any  thing  that  may  gra» 
tify  curiosity,  I  am  busied  for  a  while  in  run- 
ning to  relate  it  X  hasten  from  one  place  of 
concourse  to  another,  dclichted  with  my  own 
importance,  and  proud  to  mink  that  I  am  do- 
ing something,  though  I  know  that  another 
hour  Would  spare  my  labour. 

I  had  once  a  round  of  visits,  which  I  paid 
very  regulariy^  but  1  have  now  tired  most  of 
my  friends.  When  I  have  sat  down  I  forget  to 
rise,  and  have  more  than  once  overheard  one 
asking  another  when  I  would  be  gone.  I  per^ 
ceive  the  company  tired,  I  observe  the  mistress 
of  the  family  whispering  to  herscri-ants,  I  find 
orders  given  te  put  off  business  till  to-morrow» 
I  sec  the  watches  frequently  inspected,  and  yet 
cannot  withdraw  to  the  vacuity  of  solitude,  or 
venture  myself  in  my  own  company. 

Thus  burthensome  to  myself  and  others,  I 
form  many  schemes  of  employment  which  may 
make  my  life  useful  or  agreeable,  and  exempt 
me  from  the  ignominy  oi  living  by  sufferance* 
This  new  course  I  have  long  designed,  but 
have  not  yet  begun.  The  prose-nt  moment  ie 
never  proper  for  the  change,  but  there  is  al- 
ways a  time  in  view  whan  all  obstacles  will  be 
removed,  and  I  shall  surprise  all  that  know  me 
with  a  new  distribution  of  my  time.  Twenty 
years  have  passed  since  I  have  resolved  a 
complete  amendment,  and  twenty  years  have 
been  lost  in  delays.    Age  is  coming  upon  me^ 
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upon  the  waste  of  life,  but  that  I  am  now  be- 
^nniDg  in  c&raest  to  begin  a  reformation. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Dick  Linger. 


No.  29.J     Saturday  Sept.  16  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
As  I  was  passing  lately  under  one  of  the  gates 
of  this  city,  I  was  struck  with  horror  by  a  rue- 
ful cry  which  summoned  me  to  remember  the 
poor  debtors. 

The  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  English  laws 
are,  by  Englishmen  at  least  loudly,  celebrated  ; 
but  scarcely  the  most  zealous  admirers  of  our 
institutions  can  think  that  law  wise,  which, 
when  men  are  capable  of  work,  oblij^es  them 
to  beg ;  or  just,  which  exposes  the  liberty  of 
one  to  the  passions  of  another. 

The  prosperity  of  a  people  is  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  hands  ana  minds  usefully  em- 
ployed. To  the  community,  sedition  is  a  fever, 
corruption  is  a  gangrene,  and  idleness  is  an 
atrophy.  Whatever  body,  and  whatever  society 
wastes  more  than  it  acquires,  must  gradually 
decay ;  and  every  being  that  continues  to  be 
fed,  and  ceases  to  labour,  takes  away  some- 
thino^  from  the  public  stock. 

The  confinement,  therefore,  of  any  man  in 
the  sloth  and  darkness  of  a  prison,  is  a  loss  to 
the  nation,  and  no  gain  to  the  creditor.  For  of 
the  multitudes  who  are  pining  in  those  cells  of 
misery,  a  very  small  part  is  suspected  of  any 
fraudulent  act  by  which  they  retain  what  be- 
longs to  others.  The  rest  are  imprisoned  by 
the  wantonness  of  pride,  the  malignity  of  re- 
venge,  or  the  acrimony  of  dissappointed  ex- 
pectation. 

If  those,  who  thus  rigorously  exercise  the 
power  which  the  law  has  put  into  their  hands, 
be  asked,  why  they  continue  to  imprison  those 
whom  they  know  to  be  unable  to  pay  them  ? 
one  will  answer,  that  his  debtor  once  lived  bet- 
ter than  himself;  another,  that  his  wife  looked 
above  her  neighbours,  and  his  children  went  in 
silk  clothes  to  the  dancing-school ;  and  another, 
that  he  pretended  to  be  a  joker  and  a  wit.  Some 
will  reply,  that  if  they  were  in  debt,  they  should 
meet  with  the  same  treatment ;  some,  that  they 
owe  no  more  than  they  can  pay,  and  need  there- 
fore give  no  account  of  their  actions.  Some 
will  confess  their  resolution  that  their  debtors 
shall  rot  in  ffaol ;  and  some  will  discover,  that 
they  hope,  by  cruelty,  to  wring  the  payment 
from  their  friends. 

The  end  of  all  civil  regulations  is,  to  secure 
private  happiness  from  private  malignity;  to 
keep  individuals  from  the  power  of  one  another : 
but  this  end  is  apparently  neelected,  when  a 
man,  irritated  with  loss,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
judee  of  his  own  cause,  and  to  assign  the  pu- 
nishment of  his  own  pain ;  when  ue  distinc- 
tion between  guilt  and  happiness,  between 
casualty  and  design,  is  entnuted  to  eyes  blind 
with  intereit,  to  andentandioga  depraved  by 
TMtntmeiit 


Since  poverty  is  punished  among  us  as  a 
crime,  it  ought  at  least  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  lenity  as  other  crimes :  the  offender  ought 
not  to  languish  at  the  will  of  him  whom  he 
has  offended,  but  to  be  allowed  some  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  his  country.  There  can  be  no 
reason  why  any  debtor  should  be  imprisoned, 
but  that  he  may  be  compelled  to  payment ;  and 
a  term  should  therefore  be  fixed,  in  which  the 
creditor  should  exhibit  his  accusation  of  con- 
cealed property.  If  such  property  can  be  dis- 
covered, let  it  be  given  to  the  creditor;  if  the 
charge  is  not  ofibred,  or  cannot  be  proved,  let 
the  prisoner  be  dismissed. 

Those  who  made  the  laws  have  apparently 
supposed,  that  every  deficiency  of  payment  is 
the  crime  of  the  debtor.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
the  creditor  always  shares  the  act,  and  often 
more  than  shares  the  guilt  of  improper  trust. 
It  seldom  happens  that  any  man  imprisons  an- 
other but  for  debts  which  he  suffered  to  be  con- 
tracted in  hope  of  advantage  to  himself,  and 
for  bari^ains  m  which  he  proportioned  his  pro- 
fit to  }ii»  own  opinion  of  tne  hazard ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should  punish  the  other 
for  a  contract  in  which  both  concurred. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  prisons  may  justly 
complain  of  harder  treatment.  He  that  once 
owes  more  than  he  can  pay,  is  often  obliged  to 
bribe  his  creditor  to  patience,  by  increasing  hi* 
debt  Worse  and  worse  commodities,  at  a 
higher  and  higher  price,  are  forced  upon  him : 
he  is  impoverished  by  compulsive  traffic,  and 
at  last  overwhelmed,  in  the  common  receptee 
cles  of  misery,  by  debts,  which,  without  his  own 
consent,  were  accumulated  on  his  head.  To 
the  relief  of  this  distress,  no  other  objection 
can  be  made,  but  that  b  j  an  easy  dissolution  of 
debts,  fraud  will  be  left  without  Dunishment, 
and  imprudence  without  awe;  and  that  whei 
insolvencv  should  be  no  longer  punishablei 
credit  will  cease. 

The  motive  to  credit  is  the  hope  of  advan- 


tage.   Commerce  can  never  be  at  a  stop,  while 

•ly; 
lyto 
be  repaid  with  profit.  He  that  trusts  one  whom 


one  man  wants  what  another  can  supply  ;  and 
credit  will  never  be  denied,  while  it  is  likely 


he  designs  to  sue,  is  criminal  by  the  act  of  trust- 
the  cessation  of  such  insiduous  traffic  is  to  be 
desired,  and  no  reason  can  be  given  why  a 
change  of  the  law  should  impair  any  other. 

We  see  nation  trade  with  nation,  where  no 
payment  can  be  compelled.  Mutual  conveni, 
ence  produces  mutual  confidence ;  and  the  mexL 
chants  continue  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  each 
other,  though  they  have  nothing  to  dread  but 
the  loss  of  trade. 

It  is  vain  to  continue  an  institution,  which 
experience  shows  to  be  ineffectual.  We  have 
now  imprisoned  one  generation  of  debtors  afler 
another,  but  we  do  not  find  that  their  numbers 
lessen.  We  have  now  learned  that  rashness 
and  imprudence  will  not  be  deterred  from  tak- 
ing credit ;  let  us  try  whether  fraud  and  ava- 
rice may  be  more  easily  restrained  firom  gi¥- 
mgit* 

I  am,  Sir,  &c 
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Ko.  23.]     Saturdat,  Sept.  23,  1758. 

Life  has  no  plcasuro  higher  or  nobler  than 
that  of  friendship.  It  is  painful  to  consider, 
that  this  sublime  enjoyment  may  be  impaired 
or  destroyed  by  innumerable  causes,  and  thai 
there  is  no  human  possession  of  which  the 
duration  is  less  certain. 

Many  have  talked,  in  very  exalted  lan^a/^e, 
of  the  perpetuity  of  friendship,  of  invincible 
constancy,  and  unaUcnable  kindness ;  and 
some  examples  have  been  seen  of  men  who 
have  continued  faithful  to  their  earliest  choice, 
and  whose  aff<.>ction  has  predominated  over 
changes  of  fortune,  and  contrariety  of  opinion. 

But  these  instances  are  memorable,  because 
they  are  rare.  The  friendship  which  is  to  be 
practised  or  expected  by  common  mortals,  must 
take  its  rise  from  mutual  pleasure,  and  must 
end  when  power  ceases  of  delighting  each 
other. 

Many  accidents  therefore  may  happen,  bv 
which  the  ardo'ir  of  kindness  will  be  abated, 
without  criminal  baseness  or  contemptible  in- 
constancy on  either  part  To  give  nleasurc  is 
not  always  in  our  power;  and  little  docs  he 
know  himself,  who  believes  that  he  can  be  al- 
ways able  to  receive  it. 

Those  who  would  gladly  pass  their  days  to- 
gether may  be  separat'.'d  by  the  diffi'rcnt  course 
of  their  affairs:  and  friendship,  like  love,  is 
destroyed  by  long  absence,  though  it  may  be 
increased  bv  short  intermissions.  What  we 
have  missed  long  enough  to  want  it,  we  value 
more  when  it  is  regained  ;  but  that  which  has 
been  lost  till  it  is  forgotten,  will  be  found  at 
last  with  little  gladness,  and  with  still  less,  if 
a.  substitute  has  supplied  the  place.  A  man 
deprived  of  the  companion  to  whom  he  used  to 
open  his  bosom,  ana  with  whom  he  shared  the 
hours  of  leisure  and  merriment,  feels  the  day 
at  first  hanging  heavy  on  him  ;  his  dilTicul- 
ties  oppress,  and  his  doubts  distract  him; 
he  sees  time  come  and  go  without  his  wonted 
gratification,  and  all  is  sadness  within  and 
solitude  about  him.  But  this  uneasiness  never 
lasts  long  ;  necessity  produces  expedients,  new 
amusements  are  disroTercd,  and  new  conver- 
sation is  admitted. 

No  expectation  is  more  frequently  disap- 
pointed, than  that  which  naturally  arises  in  the 
mind  from  the  prospect  of  meeting  an  old 
friend  after  long  separation.  We  expect  the 
attraction  to  be  revived,  and  the  coalition  to  be 
renewed ;  no  man  considers  how  much  altera- 
tion time  has  made  in  liimself,  and  very  few 
inquire  what  cfTect  it  has  had  upon  others.  The 
Brst  hour  convinces  them,  that  the  pleasure 
which  they  have  formerly  enjoyed,  is  forever 
at  an  end ;  different  scenes  have  made  difTcr- 
ent  impressions ;  the  opinions  of  both  are 
changed ;  and  tliat  similitude  of  manners  and 
sentiment  is  lost  which  confirmed  them  both 
in  the  approbation  of  themselves. 

Friendship  is  oflen  destroyed  by  opposition 
of  interest,  not  only  by  the  ponderous  and  visi- 
ble interest  which  the  desire  of  wealth  and 
greatness  forms  and  maintains,  but  by  a  thou- 
sand secret  and  slight  competitions,  scarcely 
known  to  tht  mind  upon  which    they  ope- 


rate. There  is  scarcely  any  man  without  some 
favourite  trifle  which  he  values  above  greets 
attuintiunts,  some  desire  of  petty  praise  which 
he  cannot  patiently  sufft^r  to  be  frustrated.  This 
minute  ambition  is  sometimes  crossed  before 
it  is  known,  and  somrtimes  defeated  by  wan- 
ton petulance  ;  but  buch  attacks  are  seldom 
made  without  the  loss  of  friendship  ;  for  who- 
ever has  once  found  the  vulnerable  part  will 
always  be  feared,  and  tho  resentment  will  bum 
on  in  secret,  of  which  shame  hinders  the  dis- 
covery. 

This,  however,  is  a  slow  malignity,  which  ft 
wise  man  will  obviate  as  inconsistent  with 
quiet,  and  a  good  man  will  repress  as  contrary 
to  virtue;  but  human  happiness  is  sometimes 
violated  by  some  more  sudden  strokes. 

A  dispute  begun  in  jest  upon  a  subject  whith 
a  moment  before  was  on  both  parts  regarded 
with  careless  indifference,  is  continued  by  the 
desire  of  conquest,  till  vanity  kindles  into  rage, 
and  opposition  rankles  into  enmitv.  Against 
this  hasty  mischief,  I  know  not  what  security 
can  be  obtained ;  men  will  be  sometimes  sur- 
prised into  quarrels ;  and  though  they  might 
both  hasten  to  reconciliation,  as  soon  as  their 
tumult  had  subsided,  yet  two  minds  will  seldom 
be  found  together,  which  can  at  once  subdue 
their  discontent,  or  immediately  enjoy  the 
sweets  of  peace,  without  remembering  the 
wounds  of  the  conflict. 

Friendship  has  other  enemies.  Suspicion  is 
always  hardening  the  cautious,  and  disgust  re- 
pelling the  delicate.  Very  slender  differences 
will  sometimes  part  those  whom  long  recipro- 
cation of  civility  or  beneficence  has  united* 
Lonelove  and  Ranger  retired  into  the  country 
to  enjoy  tlic  company  of  each  other,  and  re- 
turned in  six  weeks  cold  and  petulant:  Ran- 
ger's pleasure  was,  to  walk  in  the  fields,  and 
Lonelove's  to  sit  in  a  bower  ;  each  had  com- 
plied with  the  other  in  his  turn,  and  each  waf 
angry  that  comphance  had  been  exacted. 

The  most  fatal  disease  of  friendship  is  grad- 
ual decay,  or  dislike  hourly  increased  by  cau- 
ses too  slender  for  complaint  and  too  numerous 
for  removal.  Those  who  arc  angry  may  be  re- 
conciled ;  those  who  have  been  injured  may 
receive  a  recompense  ;  but  when  the  desire 
of  pleasing  and  willingness  to  be  pleased  is 
silently  diminished,  the  renovation  of  friendship 
18  hopeless;  as,  when  the  vital  powers  sink 
mto  langour,  there  is  no  longer  any  use  of  the 
physician. 


No.  24.]     Saturday,  Sept.  30,  1758. 

When  man  sees  one  of  the  inferior  creatures 
perched  upon  a  tree  or  basking  in  the  sunshine, 
without  any  apparent  endeavour  or  pursuit,  he 
oflen  asks  himself,  or  his  companion,  On  what 
ihat  animal  can  be  supposed  to  be  thinking  ? 

Of  this  question  since  neither  bird  nor  beast 
can  answer  it,  we  must  be  content  to  live  with- 
out the  resolution.  We  know  not  how  much 
the  brutes  recollect  of  the  past,  or  anticipate  ot 
the  future ;  what  power  they  have  of  comparing 
and  prcterring ;  or  whether  their  faculties  may 
not  rest  in  motionless  indiflferonce,  till  they  tre 
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moved  bj  Ihe  presence  of  their  proper  object,    day  do  Mmething  which  we  forget  when  it  u 


or  Htimiiluted  to  act  by  corporal  sensations. 
I  am  tiie  less  inclined  to  these  supertiuous  in- 

Suiries,  because  I  have  always  been  able  to 
nd  sutRcicnt  matter  for  curiosity  in  my  own 
■pecics.  It  is  useless  to  ^o  far  in  quest  of  that 
iiehich  may  be  found  at  home ;  a  very  narrow 
circle  of  observation  will  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  and  women,  who  might  be 
asked,  with  equal  propriety,  On  what  thty  can 
be  thinking  f 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  thought,  like 
everything  else,  has  its  causes  and  effects ;  that 
it  must  proceed  from  something  known,  done, 
or  suffered  ;  and  must  produce  some  action  or 
event  Yet  how  great  is  the  number  of  those 
in  whose  minds  no  source  of  thought  has  ever 
been  opened,  in  whose  life  no  thou^t  of  conse- 
quence is  ever  discovered  ;  who  have  learned 
nothing  upon  which  tliey  can  reflect ;  who  have 
neither  seen  nor  felt  any  thing  which  could 
leave  its  traces  on  the  memory  ;  who  neither 
foresee  nor  desire  any  change  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  have  therefore  neither  fear  hope,  nor 
design,  and  yet  are  supposed  to  be  thinking 
beings. 

To  every  act  a  subject  is  required.  He  that 
thinks  must  think  upon  something.  But  tell 
me,  ye  that  pierce  deepest  into  nature,  ye  that 
Uke  the  widest  surveys  of  life,  inform  me,  kind 
shades  of  Malbrancho  and  of  Locke,  what 
that  something  can  be,  which  excites  and  con- 
tinues tliought  in  maiden  aunts  with  small  for- 
tunes ;  in  younger  brothers  that  live  upon  an- 
nuities ;  in  traders  retired  from  business ;  in 
■oldiers  absent  from  their  regiments;  or  in 
widows  that  have  no  children  ? 

Life  is  commonly  considered  as  either  active 
or  contemplative  ;  but  surely  this  division,  how 
long  soever  it  has  been  received,  is  inadequate 
and  fallacious.  There  are  mortals  whose  life 
ii  certainly  not  active  for  they  do  neither  good 
nor  evil ;  and  whose  life  cannot  be  properly  call- 
ed contemplative,  for  they  never  attend  either 
to  the  concluct  of  men,  or  the  works  of  nature, 
but  rise  in  the  morning,  look  round  them  till 
night  in  careless  stupidity,  go  to  bed  and  sleep, 
and  rise  again  in  the  morning. 

It  has  been  lately  a  celebrated  question  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy.  Whether  the  tout  always 
thinks  1  Some  have  defined  the  soul  to  be  the 
p9wef  of  thinking  ;  concluded  that  its  essence 
eonsistf  in  act ;  that,  if  it  should  cease  to  act, 
it  would  cease  to  be ;  and  that  cessation  of 
thought  is  but  another  name  for  extinction  of 
mind.  This  argument  is  subtile,  but  not  con- 
clusive ;  because  it  supposes  what  cannot  be 
proved,  that  the  nature  of  mind  is  properly 
defined.  Others  affect  to  disdain  subtilty, 
when  subtilty  will  not  serve  their  purpose, 
and  appeal  to  daily  experience.  Wo  spend 
many  hours,  they  say,  m  sleep,  without  the 
least  remembrance  of  any  tUou^lita  which 
then  passed  in  our  minds ;  and  smce  we  can 
only  by  our  own  consciousness  be  sure  that 
we  think,  why  thould  we  imagine  that  we  have 
bad  thought  of  which  no  consciousness  ro> 
tnains? 

This  argument,  which  appeals  to  experience, 
mmj  fiom  experience  be  confuted.    We  eveiy 


done,  and  know  to  have  been  done  only  by  con- 
sequence. The  waking  hours  ant  not  denied  to 
have  been  passed  in  tliought ;  yet  he  that  shall 
endeavour  to  recollect  on  one  day  the  ideas  of 
the  former,  will  only  turn  the  eye  of  reflection 
upon  vacancy ;  ho  will  fuid,  tliat  the  greater 
part  is  irrevocably  vanished,  and  wonder  how 
the  moments  could  come  and  go,  and  leave  so 
httle  behind  them. 

To  discover  only  that  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  are  defective,  and  to  throw  back  the 
tenet  into  its  former  uncertainty,  is  the  sport  of 
wanton  or  malevolent  scepticism,  delighting 
to  see  the  sons  of  philosophy  at  work  upon  a 
task  which  never  can  be  decided.  I  shall 
suggest  an  argument  hitherto  overlooked, 
which  may  perhaps  determine  the  controversy. 
If  it  be  impossible  to  think  without  materials, 
there  must  necessarily  be  minds  that  do  not 
always  think  ;  and  whence  shall  we  fumiiih 
materials  for  the  meditation  of  the  glutton  be- 
tween his  mrals,  of  the  sportsman  in  a  rainy 
month,  of  the  annuitant  between  the  days  of 
quarterly  payment,  of  the  politician  when  the 
mails  are  detained  by  contrary  winds  ? 

But  how  frequent  soever  may  be  the  exam- 
ples of  existence  witliout  thoueh^  it  is  certainly 
a  state  not  much  to  bo  desired.  He  that  lives 
in  torpid  insensibility,  wants  notliing  of  a  car- 
cass but  putrefaction.  It  is  the  part  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  earth  to  partake  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  his  fellow-beings ;  and,  as  in  a 
road  through  a  country  desert  and  uniform,  tlie 
traveller  languishes  for  want  of  amusement,  so 
the  passage  of  life  will  be  tedious  and  irksome 
to  him  who  does  not  beguile  it  by  diversified 
ideas. 


No.  25.]     Saturday,  Oct.  7,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  am  a  very  constant  frequenter  of  the  play- 
house, a  place  to  which  I  suppose  tlie  Idler  not 
nmch  a  stranger,  since  he  can  have  no  where 
else  so  much  entertainment  with  so  little  con- 
currence of  his  own  endeavour.  At  all  other 
assemblies  he  that  comes  to  receive  delight, 
will  be  expected  to  give  it ;  but  in  the  theatre 
nothing  is  necessary  to  the  amusement  of  two 
liours,  but  to  sit  down  and  be  willing  to  be 
pleased. 

The  last  week  has  offered  two  new  actors  to 
the  town.  The  appearance  and  retirement  of 
actors  are  the  great  events  of  the  theatrical 
world  ;  and  their  first  performance  fills  the  pit 
with  conjecture  and  prognostication,  as  the  first 
actions  of  a  new  monarch  agitate  nations  with 
hope  or  fear. 

What  opinion  I  have  formed  of  tha  future 
excellence  of  these  candidates  for  dramatic 
gloiy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  declare.  Their  en- 
trance gave  me  a  higher  and  nobler  pleasure 
than  any  borrowed  character  can  afford.  I  saw 
the  ranks  of  the  theatre  emulating  each  other 
in  candour  and  humanity,  and  contending  who 
ihoold  most  effectually  assist  the  struggles  ok 
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endeavoar,  dii9ipate  the  blush  of  diffidence, 
and  still  the  flutter  of  timidity. 

This  behaviour  is  such  as  becomes  a  people, 
too  tender  to  repress  those  who  wish  to  please, 
too  generous  to  insult  those  who  can  make  no 
resistance.  A  public  performer  is  so  much  in 
the  power  of  spectators,  that  all  unnecessary 
severity  is  reatraincd  by  that  general  law  of 
humanity  which  forbids  us  to  be  cruel,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  feared. 

In  every  new  performer  something  must  be 

f>ardoned.  No  man  can  by  any  force  of  rcso> 
ution,  secure  to  himself  the  fall  posession  of 
his  own  powers  under  the  eye  of  a  large  assem- 
bly. Variation  of  gesture,  and  flexion  of  voice, 
wse  to  be  obtained  only  by  experience. 

There  is  nothing  for  which  such  numbers 
think  themselves  qualified  as  for  theatrical  ex- 
hibition. Every  human  being  has  an  action 
graceful  to  his  own  eye,  a  voice  musical  to  his 
pwn  ear,  and  a  sensibility  which  nature  forbids 
him  to  know  that  any  other  bosom  can  excel. 
An  art  in  which  such  numbers  fancy  them- 
pelves  excellent,  and  which  the  public  liberally 
rewards,  will  excite  many  competitors,  and  in 
many  attempts  there  must  be  many  miscar- 
tiaffes. 

The  care  of  the  critic  should  be  to  distinguish 
error  from  inability,  faults  of  inexperience  from 
defects  of  nature.  Action  irregular  and  turbu- 
lent may  be  reclaimed  ;  vociferation  vehement 
Und  confused  may  be  restrained  and  modulated ; 
the  stalk  of  the  tyrant  may  become  the  gait  of 
the  man ;  the  yell  of  inarticulate  distress  may 
be  reduced  to  human  lamentation.  All  these 
faults  should  be  for  a  time  overlooked,  ai^  af- 
terwards censured  with  gentleness  and  can- 
dour. But  if  in  an  actor  there  appears  an  utter 
vacancy  of  meaning,  a  frigid  equality,  a  stupid 
languor,  a  torbid  apathy,  the  greatest  kindness 
that  can  be  shown  him,  is  a  speedy  sentence 
of  expulsion. 

i  am.  Sir  &c. 

The  plea  which  my  correspondent  has  ofTercd 
for  young  actors,  I  am  very  far  from  wishinj^  to 
invalidate.  I  always  considered  those  combina- 
tions which  are  sometimes  formed  in  the  play- 
house, as  acts  of  fraud  or  of  cruelty  ;  he  that 
applauds  him  who  does  not  deserve  praise,  is 
endeavouring  to  deceive  the  public :  he  that 
hisses  in  malice  or  sport,  is  an  oppressor  and 
«  robber. 

But  surely  this  laudable  forbearance  might  be 
justly  extended  to  youn  g  poets.  The  art  of  the 
writer,  like  that  of  the  player,  is  attained  by 
plow  decrees.  The  power  of  distinguishing  and 
discriminating  comic  characters,  or  of  mlin? 
tragedy  with  poetical  images,  must  be  the  gill 
of  nature,  which  no  instruction  nor  labour  can 
supply ;  but  the  art  of  dramatic  disposition,  the 
contexture  of  the  scenes,  the  opposition  of  cha- 
racters, the  involution  of  the  plot,  the  expedi- 
ents of  suspension,  and  the  stratagems  ot  sur- 
prise arc  to  be  learned  by  practice ;  and  it  is 
cruel  to  discourage  a  poet  (or  ever,  because  he 
has  not  from  genius  what  only  experience  can 
bestow. 

Life  is  a  stage.  Let  me  likewise  solicit  can- 
dour for  the  young  actor  on  the  tta^  of  life. 


They  that  enter  into  the  world  are  too  often 
treated  with  unreasonable  rigour  by  those  that 
were  once  as  ignorant  and  heady  as  themselves; 
and  distinction  is  not  always  made  between  the 
faults  which  require  speedy  and  violent  eradica* 
tion,  and  those  that  will  gradually  drop  away 
in  the  progression  of  life.  Vicious  solicitations 
of  appetite,  if  not  checked  will  ^row  more 
importunate ;  and  mean  arts  of  profit  or  ambi* 
tion  will  gather  strength  in  the  mind,  if  they 
are  not  eany  suppressed*  But  mistaken  notione 
of  superiority,  aesires  of  useless  show,  pride 
of  little  accomplishments,  and  all  the  train  of 
vanity,  will  be  brushed  away  by  the  wing  of 
Time. 

Reproof  should  not  exhaust  its  power  upon 
petty  failings ;  let  it  watch  diligently  against 
the  incursion  of  vice,  and  leave  foppeiy  and 
futility  to  die  of  themselves. 


No.  26.]     Saturday,  Oct.  14,  1758. 

Mr.  Idler, 
I  never  thought  that  I  should  write  any  thing 
to  be  printed ;  but  having  lately  seen  your  first 
essay,  wliich  was  sent  down  into  the  kitchen, 
with  a  great  bundle  of  gazettes  and  uselss  pa* 
pers,  I  find  that  you  are  willing  to  admit  any 
correspondent,  and  therefore  hope  you  will  not 
reject  me.  If  you  publish  my  letter,  it  mar 
encourage  others,  in  the  same  condition  wita 
myself,  to  tell  their  stories,  which  may  be  per< 
haps  as  useful  as  those  of  great  ladies. 

1  am  a  poor  girl.  I  was  bred  in  the  country 
at  a  charity-school,  maintained  by  the  contra 
butions  of  wealthy  neighbours.  The  ladies,  or 
patronesses,  visited  us  from  time  to  time,  ex* 
amined  how  we  were  taught,  and  saw  that  our 
clothes  were  clean.  W  e  lived  happily  enough, 
and  were  instructed  to  be  thankful  to  thott  at 
whose  cost  we  were  educated.  I  was  always 
the  favourite  of  my  mistress  ;  she  used  to  call 
me  to  read,  and  show  my  copv-book  to  all 
strangers,  who  never  dismissed  me  without 
coi^^mendation,  and  very  seldom  w^ithout  a 
shilnng. 

At  last  the  chief  of  our  subscribers,  having 
passed  a  winter  in  London,  came  down  full  of 
an  opinion  new  and  strange  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. She  held  it  httle  less  than  criminal  to 
teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write.  They  who 
are  bom  to  poverty,  said  she,  are  bom  to  igno- 
rance, and  will  work  the  harder  the  less  they 
know. 

She  told  her  friends,  that  London  was  in 
confusion  by  the  insolence  of  servants ;  that 
scarcely  a  wench  was  to  be  got  for  olltDorky  since 
education  had  made  such  numbers  of  fine  la- 
dies, that  nobody  would  now  accept  a  lower  title 
than  that  of  a  waiting-maid  or  something  that 
might  qualify  her  to  wear  laced  shoes  and  long 
ruffles,  and  to  sit  at  work  in  the  parlour  win- 
dow. But  she  was  resolved,  for  her  part,  to 
spoil  no  more  giris ;  those,  who  were  to  live  by 
their  hands,  should  neither  read  nor  write  out 
of  her  pocket ;  the  worid  was  bad  enough  al- 
ready, and  she  would  have  no  part  ui  makiof 
it  worse. 

She  wta  for  %  ahMi  tioM  wainlj  gipjtij 
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but  she  persevered  in  her  notiom,  and  with* 
drew  her  subscription.  Few  listen  without  a 
desire  of  conviction  to  those  who  advise  them  to 
spare  their  money.  Her  example  and  her  ar^ 
guments  gained  ground  daily ;  and  in  less  than 
a  year  the  whole  parish  was  convinced,  that 
the  nation  would  be  ruined,  if  the  children  of 
the  poor  were  taught  to  read  and  write. 

Our  school  was  now  dissolved ;  my  mistress 
kissed  me  when  we  parted,  and  told  me,  that, 
being  old  and  helpless,  she  could  not  assist  me, 
advised  me  to  seek  a  service,  and  charged  me 
not  to  forget  what  I  had  learned. 

My  reputation  for  scholarship,  which  had 
hitherto  recommended  me  to  favour,  was,  by 
the  adherents  to  the  new  opinion,  considered  as 
a  crime ;  and,  when  I  offered  myself  to  any 
mistress,  I  had  no  other  answer  than  SwCy 
ekUd,  you  would  not  toork  !  hard  work  u  not  fit 
fir  a  pen-'Wonuin  ;  a  aentbhing  brush  would  spoil 
your  hand,  child  I 

I  could  not  live  at  home  ;  and  while  I  was 
considering  to  what  I  should  betake  me,  one  of 
the  girls,  who  had  gone  from  our  school  to  Lon- 
don, came  down  in  a  silk  gown  and  told  her 
acquaintance  how  well  she  lived,  what  fine 
things  she  saw,  and  what  great  wages  she  re- 
ceived. I  resolved  to  try  my  fortune,  and  took 
my  passage  in  the  next  week's  wagon  to  Lou- 
don, i  had  no  snares  laid  for  me  at  my  arrival, 
but  came  safe  to  a  sister  of  my  mistress,  who 
undertook  to  j;et  me  a  place.  She  knew  only 
the  families  or  mean  tradesmen ;  and  I,  having 
no  high  opinion  of  my  own  qualifications,  was 
willing  to  accept  the  first  ofier. 

My  first  mistress  was- wife  of  a  working 
watchmaker,  who  earned  more  than  was  suffi- 
cient to  keep  his  family  in  decency  and  plenty ; 
Dut  it  was  their  constant  practice  to  hire  a 
chaise  on  Sunday,  and  spent  half  the  wages  of 
the  week  on  Richmond  Hill ;  of  Monday  he 
commonly  lay  half  in  bed,  and  spent  the  other 
half  in  merriment ;  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
consumed  the  rest  of  his  money ;  and  three 
days  every  week  were  passed  in  extremity  of 
want  by  us  who  were  led  at  home,  while  my 
master  lived  on  trust  at  an  ale-house.  You 
may  be  sure,  that  of  the  sufferers,  the  maid  suf- 
fered most ;  and  I  left  them,  after  three  months, 
rather  than  be  starved. 

I  was  then  maid  to  a  hatter's  wife.  There 
was  no  want  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  lived  in 
perpetual  luxury.  My  mistress  was  a  diligent 
woman,  and  rose  early  in  the  morning  to  set 
the  journeymen  to  work ;  my  master  was  a 
man  much  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  and  sat 
at  one  club  or  other  every  night  I  was  obliged 
to  wait  on  my  master  at  ni^ht,  and  on  my 
mistress  in  the  morning.  He  seldom  came 
home  before  two,  and  she  rose  at  five.  I  could 
DO  more  live  without  sleep  than  without  food, 
and  therefore  entreated  them  to  look  out  for 
another  servant 

My  next  removal  was  to  a  linen-draper's, 
who  had  six  children.  My  mistress,  when  I 
first  entered  the  house,  informed  me,  that  I 
must  never  contradict  the  children,  nor  sufier 
them  to  cry.  I  had  no  desire  to  offend,  and 
readily  promised  to  do  my  best  But  when  I 
C«Te  them  their  teMkfwti  I  c«iild  aot  help  aUi 


first ;  when  I  was  playing  with  one  in  my  lap, 
I  was  forced  to  keep  the  rest  in  expectation. 
That  which  was  not  gratified  always  resented 
the  injury  with  a  loud  outcry,  which  put  my 
mistress  in  a  furv  at  me,  and  procured  sucar- 
plums  to  the  child.  I  could  not  keep  six  chil- 
dren quiet,  who  were  bribed  to  be  clamorous ; 
and  was  therefore  dismissed,  as  a  girl  honest, 
but  not  good-natured. 

I  then  lived  with  a  couple  that  kept  a  pett^ 
shop  of  remnants  and  cheap  linen.  I  was  quali- 
fied to  make  a  bill  or  keep  a  book  ;  and  being 
therefore  often  called,  at  a  busy  time,  to  serve 
the  customers,  expected  that  I  should  now  bo 
happy,  in  proportion  as  I  was 'useful.  But 
my  mistress  appropriated  every  day  part  of  the 
profit  to  some  private  use,  and,  as  she  grew 
bolder  in  her  theft,  at  last  deducted  such  sums, 
that  my  master  began  to  wonder  how  he  SAld 
so  much,  and  gained  so  little.  She  pretended 
to  assist  his  inquiries,  and  began,  very  gravely, 
to  hope  that  Bttty  was  honest,  and  yet  those  sharp 
girls  were  apt  to  be  light  fingered.  You  will  be- 
Ueve  that  I  did  not  stay  there  much  longer. 

The  rest  of  my  story  I  will  tell  you  m  ano- 
Xher  letter ;  and  only  beg  to  be  informed  in  some 
paper,  for  which  of'^my  places,  except  perhaps 
the  last,  I  was  disquaufied  by  my  skill  m  read- 
ing and  writing. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  verv  humble  servant, 

Bbttt  Beoom. 


No.  ST.]    Saturday,  Oct.  SI,  17Sa 

It  has  been  the  endeavour  of  all  those  whom 
the  world  has  reverenced  for  superior  wisdom, 
to  persuade  man  to  be  acquainted  with  himself, 
to  learn  his  own  powers  and  his  own  weakness, 
to  observe  by  what  evils  he  is  most  dangerously 
beset,  and  by  what  temptations  most  easily 
overcome. 

This  counsel  has  been  often  ^ten  with  seri- 
ous dignity,  and  often  received  with  appearance 
of  conviction  ;  but,  as  ver^  few  can  search  deep 
into  their  own  minds  without  meeting  whsit 
they  wish  to  hide  from  themselves,  scarcely 
any  man  persists  in  cuhivatinff  such  disa^reeap 
ble  acauaintance,  but  draws  ue  veil  again  be- 
tween nis  eyes  and  his  heart,  leaves  his  passions 
and  appetites  as  he  found  them,  and  adrisee 
others  to  look  into  themselves. 

This  is  the  common  result  of  inquiry  even 
among  those  that  endeavour  to  grow  wiser  or 
better ;  but  this  endeavour  is  far  enough  from 
frequency  ;  the  ,^reater  part  of  the  multitudes 
that  swarm  upon  the  earth  have  never  been  dis- 
turbed by  such  uneasy  curiosity,  but  deliver 
themselves  up  to  business  or  to  pleasure,  plunge 
into  the  current  of  life,  whether  placid  or  tur- 
bulent, and  pass  on  fix>m  one  point  of  prospect 
to  another,  attentive  rather  to  any  thing  than 
the  state  of  their  minds  ;  satisfied,  at  an  easy 
rate,  with  an  opinion,  that  they  are  no  worse 
than  other*,  that  every  man  must  mind  his  own 
interest,  or  that  their  pleasures  hurt  onl3r  them- 
selves, and  are  therefore  no  proper  iubject«  of 
censure 

Somti  howrrVf  there  trei  whom  the  intm  • 
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iion  of  Bcniplcs,  the  recollection  of  better  no- 
tions or  the  latent  reprehension  of  good  exam- 
plea,  will  not  suffer  to  live  entirely  contented 
with  their  own  conduct ;  these  are  forced  to  pa- 
cify the  mutiny  of  reason  with  fair  promises,  and 
quiet  their  thoughts  with  designs  of  calling 
all  their  actions  to  review,  and  planning  a  new 
scheme  for  the  time  to  come. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  estimate  so  falla- 
ciously as  the  force  of  our  own  resolutions,  nor 
any  fallacy  which  we  so  unwillindy  and  tardi- 
ly detect  He  that  has  resolved  a  thousand 
times,  and  a  thousand  times  deserted  his  own 
purpose,  yet  suffers  no  abatement  of  his  confi- 
dence, but  still  believes  himself  his  own  master ; 
and  able,  by  innate  vigour  of  soul,  to  press  for- 
ward to  his  end  through  all  the  obstructions 
that  inconveniences  or  delights  can  put  in  his 
way. 

That  this  mistake  should  prevail  for  a  time  is 
Yery  natural.  When  conviction  is  present,  and 
temptation  out  of  sight,  we  do  not  easily  con- 
ceive how  any  reasonable  being  can  deviate 
2rom  his  true  interest.  What  ought  to  be  done, 
while  it  yet  hangs  only  in  speculation,  is  so  plain 
and  certain,  that  there  is  no  place  for  doubt ; 
the  whole  soul  yields  itself  to  the  predominance 
Df  truth,  and  readily  determines  to  do  what, 
when  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  bo  at  last 
omitted. 

I  belieye  most  men  may  review  all  the  lives 
that  have  past  within  their  observation,  without 
remembermg  one  efficacious  resolution,  or  be- 
ing able  to  tell  a  single  instance  of  a  course  of 
practice  suddenly  changed  in  consequence  of  a 
change  of  opinion,  or  an  establishment  of  deter- 
mination. Many,  indeed,  alter  their  conduct, 
«nd  are  not  at  fifly  what  they  were  at  thirty ; 
but  they  commonly  varied  imperceptibly  from 
thcrBwefrcg,  followed  the  train  of  external 
vauBCf,  Mid  imtfacr  suffered  reformation  than 
made  it 

It  is  not  oncommon  to  charge  the  difference 
between  promise  and  perfonnance,  between 
profession  and  reality,  upon  deep  design  and 
-studied  deceit ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  there  is  very 
little  hypocrisy  in  the  world:  we  do  not  so 
often  endeavour  or  wish  to  impose  on  others  as 
■on  ourselves  ;  we  resolve  to  oo  right,  we  hope 
to  keep  our  resolutions,  we  declare  them  to  con- 
Brm  our  own  hope,  and  fix  our  own  inconstan- 
cy by  calHng  witnesses  of  our  actions;  but 
at  last  habit  prevails,  and  those,  whom  we 
invited  to  our  triumph,  laugh  at  our  defeat 

Custom  is  commonly  too  strong  for  the  most 
resolute  resolver,  though  furnished  for  the  as- 
•sault  with  all  the  weapons  of  philosophy,  "  He 
that  endeavours  to  free  himself  from  an  ill 
habit,"  says  Bacon, "  must  not  change  (oo  much 
at  a  rime,  lest  he  should  be  discouraged  by  diffi- 
culty ;  nor  too  little,  for  then  he  will  nrake  but 
•low  advances."  This  is  a  precept  which  may 
be  applauded  in  a  book,  but  will  fail  in  the  trial, 
in  which  every  change  will  be  found  too  great 
■or  too  little.  Those  who  have  been  able  to  con- 
<|oer  habit,  are  like  those  that  are  fabled  to 
liAve  returned  from  the  realms  of  Pluto : 

Pttueif  mtoa  cequvs  amatit 
JnfUir^  tftte  arotn*  nexit  ad  athtra  ^tu§. 


They  arc  sufficient  to  give  hope  but  not  seen  • 
rity  ;  to  animate  the  contest,  but  not  to  pro  • 
mise  victory. 

Those  who  arc  in  the  power  of  evil  habits, 
must  conquer  them  as  they  can ;  and  conquered 
they  must  be,  or  neither  wisdom  nor  happiness 
can  be  attained;  but  those  who  are  not  yet 
subject  to  their  influence  may,  by  timely  cau- 
tion, preserve  their  freedom ;  they  may  eflfectu- 
ally  resolve  to  escape  the  tyrant,  whom  they 
will  very  vainly  resolve  to  conquer. 


No.  28.]     Saturday,  Oct.  23,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
It  is  very  easy  for  a  man  who  sits  idle  at  home, 
and  has  nobody  to  please  but  himself,  to  ridi- 
cule or  to  censure  the  common  practices  of  man- 
kind ;  and  those  who  have  no  present  tempta- 
tion to  break  the  rules  of  propriety,  may  ap- 
plaud his  judgment,  and  join  in  his  merriment ; 
but  let  the  author  or  his  readers  mingle  with 
common  life,  they  will  find  themselves  irre- 
sistibly borne  away  by  the  stream  of  custom, 
and  must  submit  after  they  have  laughed  at 
others,  to  give  others  the  same  opportunity  of 
laughing  at  them. 

There  is  no  paper  published  by  the  Idler  which 
I  have  read  with  more  approbation  than  that 
which  censures  the  practice  of  recording  vulgai 
marriages  in  the  newspapers.  I  carried  it 
about  m  my  pocket,  and  read  it  to  all  those 
whom  I  suspected  of  having  published  their 
nuptials,  or  of  being  inclined  to  publish  them, 
and  sent  transcripts  of  it  to  all  the  couples  that 
transgressed  your  precepts  for  the  next  fort- 
night I  hoped  that  they  were  all  vexed^ 
and  pleased  myself  with  imagining  their 
misery. 

But  short  is  the  triumph  of  malignity.  I 
was  married  last  week  to  Miss  Mohair,  the 
daughter  of  a  salesman  ;  and,  at  my  first  ap- 
pearance after  the  wedding  night,  was  asked 
by  my  wife's  mother  whether  I  had  sent  our 
marriage  to  the  Advertiser ;  I  endeavoured  to 
show  how  unfit  it  was  to  demand  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  our  domestic  affairs ;  but  she 
told  me  with  ^reat  vehemence,  '*That  she 
would  not  have  it  thought  to  be  a  stolen  match; 
that  the  blood  of  the  Mohairs  should  never  be 
disgraced ;  that  her  husband  had  served  all 
the  parish  offices  but  one  ;  that  she  had  lived 
five-and-thirty  years  at  the  same  house,  and 
paid  every  body  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  would  have  me  know,  though  she  was  not 
as  fine  and  as  flaunting  as  Mrs.  Gingham,  the 
deputy's  wife,  she  was  not  ashamed  to  tell  her 
name,  and  would  show  her  face  with  the  best 
of  them,  and  since  I  had  married  her  daughter 
"  At  this  instant  entered  my  father-in- 
law,  a  grave  man,  from  whom  I  expected  sue 
cour :  but  upon  hearing  the  case,  he  told  mc, 
"  That  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  miss 
such  an  opportunity  of  advertising  my  shop ; 
and  that  when  notice  was  jgiven  of  my  mar^ 
riage,  many  of  mv  wife's  friends  would  think 
theiDMlves  obliged  to  be  jdj  customtia."  I  waa 
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Bubdaed  by  clamour  on  one  tide,  and  gravity  on 
the  otheFi  and  shall  be  obliged  to  telTthe  town 
that  three  dayi  ago  Timothy  jStuhroorit  an  emineni 
oUmm  in  8ea-Coal4anet  woi  married  to  Miss 
PoUy  Mohair,  of  Lothbury,  a  beauiifiU  young  lady 
with  a  large  fortwie, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


Sir, 
I  AM  the  unfoitnnate  wife  of  the  grocer  whose 
letter  you  published  about  ten  weeks  a^o,  in 
which  he  complains  like  a  sorry  fellow,  Siat  I 
loiter  in  the  shop  with  my  needle-work  in  my 
hand,  and  that  I  oblige  him  to  take  me  out  on 
Sundays,  and  keep  a  girl  to  look  after  the  child. 
Sweet  Mr.  Idler,  if  you  did  but  know  all,  you 
would  give  no  encouragement  to  such  an  un- 
reasonable grumbler,  i  brought  him  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  set  him  up  in  a  shop, 
and  bought  in  a  stock,  on  which,  with  good 
management,  we  might  live  comforUbly ;  but 
now  1  have  given  him  a  shop,  I  am  forced  to 
watch  him  and  the  shop  too.  I  will  tell  you, 
Mr.  Idler,  how  it  is.  There  is  an  alehouse 
over  the  way,  with  a  nine-pin  alley,  to  which 
he  is  sure  to  run  when  I  turn  m^  hack,  and 
there  he  loses  his  mone^,  for  he  plays  at  nine- 
pins as  he  does  every  thing  else.  While, he  is 
at  this  favourite  sport,  he  sets  a  dirty  boy  to 
watch  his  door,  and  call  him  to  his  customers ; 
but  he  is  so  long  in  coming,  and  so  rude  when 
he  comes,  that  our  custom  falls  off  every  day. 

Those  who  cannot  govern  themselves,  must 
be  governed ;  I  am  resolved  to  keep  him  for  the 
future  behind  his  counter,  and  let  him  bounce 
at  his  customers  if  he  dares.  I  cannot  be  above 
stairs  and  below  at  the  same  time,  and  have 
therefore  taken  agirl  to  look  afler  the  child,  and 
dress  the  dinner ;  and,  afler  all,  pray  who  is 
to  blame  7 

On  a  Sunday,  it  is  true,  I  make  him  walk 
abroad,  and  sometimes  carry  the  child ; — ^I  won- 
der who  should  carry  it!  But  I  never  take 
him  out  till  afler  church-time,  nor  would  I  do  it 
then,  but  that  if  he  is  lefl  alone,  he  will  be 
upon  the  bed.  On  a  Sunday,  if  he  stays  at 
home  he  has  six  meals  ;  and,  when  he  can  eat 
no  longer,  has  twenty  stratagems  to  escape  from 
me  to  the  ale-house ;  hut  I  commonly  keep  the 
door  locked,  till  Monday  produces  something 
for  him  to  do. 

This  is  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  these 
arc  the  provocations  for  which  he  has  written 
his  letter  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  write  a 
paper  to  show  that  if  a  wife  must  spend  her 
whole  time  in  watching  her  husband,  she  can- 
not conveniently  tend  her  child,  or  sit  at  her 
needle. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


Sir, 
There  is  in  this  town  a  species  of  oppression 
which  the  law  has  not  hitherto  prevented  or  re- 
dressed. ^^ 

I  am  a  chairman.    You  Iniow,  Sir,  we  come 
when  we  are  called,  and  are  expected  to  cmny 


all  who  reouire  our  assistance.  It  is  common 
for  men  ot  the  most  unwieldy  corpulence  to 
crowd  themselves  into  a  chair,  and  demand  to 
be  carried  for  a  shilling  as  far  as  an  airy  young 
lady  whom  we  scarcely  feel  upon  our  poles. 
Surely  we  ought  to  be  paid  like  all  other  mor- 
tals, m  proportion  to  our  labour.  Eneinea 
should  be  fixed  in  proper  places  to  weigh  cmaira 
as  thev  weigh  wagons ;  and  those,  whom  ease 
and  plenty  have  made  unable  to  carry  them- 
selves, should  give  part  of  their  superfluities  to 
those  who  carry  them. 

I  am.  Sir,  kc. 


No.  29.]      Saturday,  Nov.  4,  1758. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  oflen  observed  that  friends  are  lost  hr 
discontinuance  of  intercourse,  without  any  of- 
fence on  either  part,  and  have  long  known,  that 
it  is  more  dangerous  to  be  forgotten  than  to  be 
blamed ;  I  therefore  make  hute  to  send  you 
the  rest  of  my  story,  lest,  by  the  delay  of 
another  fortnight,  the  name  of  Betty  Broom 
might  be  no  longer  rememberd  by  you  or  your 
readers. 

Having  left  the  last  place  in  haste,  to  avoid 
the  charge  or  the  suspicion  of  thofl,  I  had  not 
secured  another  service,  and  was  forced  to  take 
a  lodging  in  a  back  strecL  I  had  now  got  good 
clothes.  The  woman  who  lived  in  the  garret 
opposite  to  mine  was  very  officious,  and  offered 
to  take  care  of  my  room  and  clean  it,  while  I 
went  round  to  my  acquaintance  to  inquire  for 
a  mistress.  I  knew  not  why  she  was  so  kind, 
nor  how  I  could  recompense  her ;  but  in  a  few 
days  I  missed  some  of  my  linen,  went  to 
another  lodging,  and  resolved  not  to  have 
another  friemi  in  the  next  garret. 

In  six  weeks  I  became  under-maid  at  the 
house  of  a  mercer  in  Cornhill,  whose  son  was 
his  apprentice.  The  young  gentleman  used  to 
sit  late  at  the  tavern,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  father  ;  and  I  was  ordered  by  my  mistres* 
to  let  lym  in  silently  to  his  bed  under  the  coun* 
ter,  and  to  be  very  careful  to  take  away  his  can- 
dle. The  hours  which  I  was  obliged  to  watch, 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  family  was  in  bed,  I 
considered  as  supernumerary,  and,  havine  no 
business  assigned  for  them,  thought  mys^at 
liberty  to  spend  them  my  own  way :  I  kept 
myself  awake  with  a  book,  and  for  some  time 
liked  my  state  the  better  for  this  opportunity  of 
reading.  At  last,  the  upper^maid  found  mr 
book,  and  showed  it  to  my  mistress,  who  told 
me,  that  wenches  like  me  might  spend  their 
time  better ;  that  she  never  knew  any  of  the 
readers  that  had  good  designs  in  their  heads ; 
that  she  could  always  find  something  else  to 
do  with  her  time,  than  to  puxzle  over  books  : 
and  did  not  like  that  such  a  fine  lady  should 
sit  up  for  her  young  master. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  I  found  it  thought 
criminal  or  dangerous  to  know  how  to  read. 
I  was  dismissed  decently,  lest  I  should  tell 
tales,  and  had  a  small  gratuity  above  n^ 
wage8» 
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I  then  lived  with  a  gentlewoman  of  a  small 
fortune.  This  was  the  only  happy  part  of  a 
my  life.  My  mistrees,  for  whom  pablic  diver- 
sions were  too  expensive,  spent  her  time  with 
books,  and  was  pleased  to  hnd  a  maid  who 
could  partake  her  amusements.  I  rose  early 
in  the  momin/i^,  that  I  might  have  time  in  the 
afternoon  to  read  or  listen,  and  was  suffered 
to  tell  my  opinion,  or  express  mydelight  Thus 
fifteen  months  stole  away,  in  which  I  did  not 
repine  that  I  was  bom  to  servitude.  But  a 
burning  fever  seized  my  mistress,  of  whom  I 
shall  say  no  more,  than  that  her  servant  wept 
upon  her  grave. 

I  had  hvcd  in  a  kind  of  luxury  which  made 
me  very  unfit  for  another  place ;  and  was 
rather  too  delicate  for  the  conversation  of  a 
kitchen  ;  so  that  when  I  was  hired  in  the  fami- 
ly of  an  East  India  director,  my  behaviour 
was  so  diflff  rent,  as  they  said,  from  that  of  a 
common  servant,  that  they  concluded  me  a 
gentlewoman  in  disgnise,  and  turned  me  out  in 
Siree  weeks,  on  suspicion  of  some  design 
which  thev  could  not  comprehend. 

I  then  fled  for  refuge  to  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  where  I  hoped  to  find  no  obstruction 
from  mv  new  accomplishments,  and  was  hired 
under  the  housekeeper  in  a  splendid  family. 
Here  I  was  too  wise  for  the  maids,  and  too 
nice  for  the  footman  ;  yet  I  might  have  lived 
on  without  much  uneasiness,  had  not  my  mis- 
tress, the  housekeeper,  who  used  to  employ 
me  in  buying  necessaries  for  the  family,  found 
a  bill  which  I  had  made  of  one  day's  expense. 
I  suppose  it  did  not  quite  agree  with  her  own 
book,  for  she  fiercely  declared  her  resolution, 
that  there  should  be  no  pen  and  ink  in  that 
kitchen  but  her  own. 

She  had  the  justice,  or  the  prudence,  not  to 
injure  my  reputation ;  and  I  was  easily  admit- 
ted into  another  house  in  the  neighbourhood, 
where  my  business  was,  to  sweep  the  rooms 
and  make  the  beds.  Here  I  was  for  some  time 
the  favourite  of  Mrs.  Simper,  my  lady's  wo- 
man, who  could  not  bear  the  vulgar  girls,  and 
was  happy  in  the  attendance  of  a  young  woman 
of  some  education.  Mrs.  Simper  loved  a  no- 
Tel,  though  she  could  not  read  hard  words,  and 
therefore  when  her  lady  was  abroad,  we  always 
Jaid  hold  on  her  books.  At  last,  my  abilities 
becamo  so  much  celebrated,  that  the  house- 
steward  used  to  employ  me  in  keeping  his  ac- 
counts. Mrs.  Simper  then  found  out,  that  my 
■auciness  was  frown  to  such  a  height  that  no- 
body could  endure  it,  and  told  my  lady,  that 
there  had  never  been  a  room  well  swept  since 
Betty  Broom  came  into  the  house. 

I  was  then  hired  by  a  consumptive  lady,  who 
wanted  a  maid  that  could  read  and  write.  I 
attended  her  four  years,  and  though  she  was 
never  pleased,  yet  when  1  declared  my  resolu- 
tion to  leave  her,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  told 
me  that  I  must  bear  the  peevishness  of  a  sick 
bed,  and  I  should  find  myself  remembered  in 
her  will.  I  complied,  and  a  codicil  was  added 
hi  my  favour ;  but  in  less  than  a  week,  when  I 
•ether  gruel  before  her,  I  laid  the  spoon  on  the 
left  side,  and  she  thew  her  will  into  the  fire. 
In  two  days  she  made  another,  which  she  burnt 
in  the  same  manneri  because  she  could  not  Mt 


her  chicken.  A  third  was  made,  and  destroyed 
because  she  heard  a  mouse  within  the  wainscot, 
and  was  sure  that  I  should  sufier  her  to  be  car- 
ried away  alive.  Afler  this  I  was  for  aome 
time  out  of  favour,  but  as  her  illness  grew  upon 
her,  resentment  and  sullenness  gave  way  tm 
kinder  sentiments.  She  died,  and  lefl  me  fiv« 
hundred  pounds ;  with  this  fortune  I  am  £;oin^ 
to  settle  in  my  native  parish,  where  I  resolve 
to  spend  some  hours  every  day  in  teaching 
poor  girls  to  read  and  write. 
I  am.  Sir, 

Your  humb.e  servant, 

Bettt  BaooBf. 


No.  30.J     Saturday,  Nov.  11, 1758. 

The  desires  of  man  increase  with  his  acqui- 
sitions ;  every  step  which  he  advances  brings 
something  within  his  view,  which  he  did  not 
see  before,  and  which,  as  soon  as  he  sees  it, 
he  beo^ns  to  want  Where  necessity  ends, 
curiosity  begins  ;  and  no  sooner  are  we  sup- 
pHed  with  every  thing  that  nature  can  demand, 
than  we  sit  down  to  contrive  artificial  appe- 
tites. 

By  this  restlessness  of  mind,  every  populous 
and  wealthy  city  is  filled  with  innumerable  em- 
plo3maents,  for  which  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind is  without  a  name ;  with  artificers,  whose 
labour  is  exerted  in  producing  such  petty  con- 
veniences, tliat  many  shops  are  furmshe'd  vi-ith 
instruments  of  which  the  use  can  hardly  be 
found  without  inquiry,  but  which  be  that  once 
knows  them  quickly  learns  to  number  amon^ 
necessary  things. 

Such  is  the  diligence  with  which,  in  coun- 
tries completely  civilized,  one  part  of  mankind 
labours  for  another,  that  wants  are  supplied 
faster  than  they  can  be  formed,  and  the  idle  and 
luxurious  find  life  stagnate  for  want  of  some 
desire  to  keep  it  in  motion.  This  species  of 
distress  furnishes  a  new  set  of  occupations ; 
and  multitudes  are  busied  from  day  to  day,  in 
finding  the  rich  and  the  fortunate  something  to 
do. 

It  is  very  common  to  reproach  those  artiste 
as  useless,  who  produce  only  such  superfluities 
as  neither  accommodate  the  body,  nor  improve 
the  mind ;  and  of  which  no  other  effect  can  be 
imagined,  than  that  they  are  the  occaaions  el 
spending  money  and  consuming  time. 

But  this  censure  will  be  mitigated  when  it  is 
seriously  considered  that  money  and  time  are 
the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  and  that  the  un* 
happiest  of  all  mortals  are  those  who  have  more 
of  either  than  they  know  how  to  use.  To  set 
himself  free  from  these  incumbrances,  one 
hurries  to  Newmarket  j  another  travels  over 
Europe  ;  one  pulls  down  his  house  and  calls 
architects  about  him  ;  another  buys  a  seat  in 
the  country,  and  follows  his  hounds  over  hedges 
and  through  rivers  ;  one  makes  collections  of 
shells ;  and  another  searches  the  world  for  tu- 
lips and  carnations. 

He  is  surely  a  public  benefactor  who  finds 
employment  for  those  to  whom  it  is  thus  diffi- 
cult to  find  it  for  themselves.  It  is  true,  that 
thif  ii  fekUun  done  mtrelj  6mm  generoai^  or 
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compassion  ^  almost  every  man  seeks  his  own 
idvantage  in  helping  others,  and  therefore  it 
re  too  common  for  mercenary  ofliciousness  to 
tonsider  rather  what  is  grateful,  than  what  is 
fight. 

>Ve  all  know  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  be 
(ovcd  than  esteemed  ;  and  ministers  of  plea- 
sure  will  always  be  found,  who  study  to  make 
themselves  necessary,  and  to  supplant  those 
who  are  practising  the  same  arts. 

One  of  the  amusements  of  idleness  is  read- 
ing without  the  fatigue  of  close  attention  ;  and 
the  world,  therefore,  swarms  with  writers  whose 
wish  is  not  to  be  studied,  but  to  be  read. 

No  species  of  literary  men  has  lately  been 
so  much  multiplied  as  the  writers  of  news. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  nation  was  content 
with  one  gazette ;  but  now  we  have  not  only  in 
the  metropolis  papers  for  every  morning  and 
every  evening,  but  almost  every  large  town  has 
its  weekly  historian,  who  regularly  circulates 
his  periodical  intelligence,  and  fills  the  villages 
of  his  district  with  conjectures  on  the  events 
of  war,  and  with  debates  on  the  true  interests 
of  Europe. 

To  write  news  in  its  perfection  requires  such 
a  combination  of  quauties,  that  a  man  com- 
pletely fitted  for  the  task  is  not  always  to  be 
found.  In  Sir  Henr^  Wotton's  jocular  defini- 
tion, »4n  ambaaaador  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  vtr- 
tue  aent  ubroad  to  tell  lies  for  the  advantage  of 
hia  country;  a  newswritcr  is  a  man  without  mV- 
f ue,  who  writes  liea  at  home  for  his  own  profit. 
To  these  compositions  is  required  neither 
genius  nor  knowledge,  neither  industry  nor 
sprightliness ;  but  contempt  of  shame,  and 
indifference  to  truth,  are  absolutely  necessary. 
He  who  by  a  long  familiarity  with  infamy  has 
obtained  these  qualities,  may  confidently  tell 
to-day  what  he  intends  to  contradict  to-mor- 
row J  he  may  affirm  fearlessly  what  he  knows 
that  he  shaU  be  obliged  to  recant,  and  may 
write  letters  from  Amsterdam  or  Dresden  to 
himself. 

In  a  time  of  war  the  nation  is  always  of  one 
mind,  eager  to  hear  something  good  of  them- 
selves, and  ill  of  the  enemy.  At  this  time  the 
taak  of  news-writers  is  easy ;  they  have  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  tell  that  the  battle  is  expected, 
and  aflerwards  that  a  battle  has  been  fought, 
in  wliich  we  and  our  friends,  whether  conquer- 
ing or  conquered,  did  all,  and  our  enemies  did 
nothing. 

Scarcely  any  tiling  awakens  attention  like  a 
tale  of  cruelty.  The  writer  of  news  never 
fails  in  the  intermission  of  action  to  tell  how 
the  enemies  murdered  children  and  ravished 
virgins  ;  and  if  the  scene  of  action  be  some- 
what distant,  scalps  half  the  inhabitants  of  a 
province. 

Amone  the  calamities  of  war,  may  be  justly 
numbered  the  diminution  of  the  love  of  tiruth, 
by  the  falsehoods  which  interest  dictates,  and 
credulity  encourages.  A  peace  will  equally 
leave  the  warrior  and  relator  of  wars  destitute 
of  employment ;  and  I  know  not  whether  more 
is  to  be  dreaded  from  streets  filled  with  soldiers 
accustomed  to  plunder,  or  from  garrets  filled 
with  scribblers  accustomed  to  lie. 


No.  31.]     Safurdat,  Nov.  18, 1758. 

Many  morahsts  have  remarked,  that  pride  has 
of  all  human  vices  the  widest  dominion,  appoara 
in  the  greatest  multiplicity  of  forms,  and  lies 
hid  under  the  greatest  variety  of  disguises ;  of 
disguises  which,  like  the  n)oon*8  veil  ({f  bright* 
neaay  arc  both  its  luatre  and  its  ahadey  and  be* 
tray  it  to  others,  though  they  hide  it  from  our- 
selves. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  degrade  pride  from 
this  pre-eminence  of  mischief;  yet  I  know  not 
whether  idleness  may  not  maintain  a  very 
doubtful  and  obstinate  competition. 

There  are  some  that  profess  idleness  in  its 
full  dignity,  who  call  themselves  the  Idle  as  Bu- 
siris  in  the  play  calls  himself  the  Proud;  who 
boast  that  they  can  do  nothing,  and  thank 
their  stars  that  they  have  nothing  to  do ;  who 
sleep  every  night  till  they  can  sleep  no  longer, 
and  rise  only  that  exercise  may  enable  them  to 
sleep  again ;  who  prolong  the  reign  of  darkness 
by  double  curtains ;  and  never  see  the  sun  but 
to  tell  him  how  they  hate  hia  beama;  whose  wholo 
labour  is  to  vary  the  posture  of  indulgence,  and 
whose  day  differs  from  their  night  but  as  a 
couch  or  chair  differs  from  a  bed. 

These  are  the  true  and  open  votaries  of  idle« 
ness,  for  whom  she  weaves  the  garlands  of  pop* 
pies,  and  into  whose  cup  she  pours  the  waters 
of  obhvion ;  who  exist  m  a  state  of  unruffled 
stupidity  forgetting  and  forgotten ;  who  have 
long  ceased  to  live,  and  at  whose  death  the  sur-* 
vivors  can  only  say  that  they  have  ceased  to 
breathe. 

But  idleness  predominates  in  many  lives 
where  it  is  not  suspected ;  for,  being  a  vice 
which  terminates  in  itself,  it  may  be  enjoyed 
without  injury  to  others;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  watched  like  fraud,  which  endangers  pro* 
perty ;  or  Uke  pride,  wluch  naturally  seeks  its 
gratifications  in  another's  inferiority.  Idleness 
IS  a  silent  and  peaceful  quality,  that  neither 
raises  envy  by  ostentation,  nor  hatred  by  opposi* 
tion ;  and  therefore  nobody  is  busy  to  censure 
or  detect  it 

As  pride  sometimes  is  hid  under  humility, 
idleness  is  often  covered  by  turbulence  and 
hurry.  He  that  neglects  his  known  duty  and 
real  employment,  naturally  endeavours  to 
crowd  his  mind  with  something  that  may  bar 
out  the  remembrance  of  his  own  folly,  and  does 
sty  thing  but  what  he  ought  to  do  with  ea^per 
diligence,  that  he  may  keep  himself  in  his  own 
fa\our. 

Some  are  always  in  a  state  of  preparation, 
occupied  in  previous  measures,  forming  plans, 
accumulating  materials,  and  providing  lor  the 
main  affair.  These  are  eertainly  under  the  se- 
cret power  of  idleness.  Nothing  is  to  be  expect- 
ed  from  the  workman  whose  tools  are  for  ever 
to  be  sought  I  was  once  told  by  a  great  mas- 
ter that  no  man  ever  excelled  in  painting,  who 
was  eminently  curious  about  pencils  and  co- 
lours. 

There  are  others  to  whom  idleness  dictates 
another  expedient,  by  which  life  may  be  passed 
unprofitably  sway  without  the  tediousness  of 
many  vacant  hours.  The  art  is,  to  fill  the  daj 
with  petty  business,  to  have  always  sometUng 
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in  hand  which  mar  niae  cnnositj,  but  not ; 
solicitude,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  ac> 
tion,  bat  not  of  labour. 

This  art  has  for  manv  years  been  practised 
bj  my  old  friend  Sober  with  wonderful  success. 
Sober  is  a  roan  of  strong  desires  and  quick 
imagination,  so  exactly  balanced  by  the  love  of 
ease,  that  they  can  seldom  stimulate  him  to  any 
difficult  undertaking  ;  they  have,  however,  so  " 
much  power,  that  they  will  not  suffer  him  to  lie 
quite  at  rest ;  and  tbou^  they  do  not  make 
him  sufficiently  useful  toothers,  they  make  him 
at  least  weary  of  himself. 

Mr.  Sobcr^s  chief  pleasure  is  conversation  ;  j 
there  is  no  end  of  his  talk  or  his  attention ;  to  i 
speak  or  to  hear  is  equally  pleasing ;  for  he  I 
still  fancies  that  he  is  teacnin^  or  learning 
something,  and  is  free  for  the  time  from  his  : 
own  reproaches.  i 

But  tnere  is  one  time  at  night  when  he  must  | 
go  home,  that  his  friends  may  sleep  ;  and  ano- 
ther time  in  the  morning,  w'hen  all  the  world  ! 
agrees  to  shut  out  interruption.    These  are  the  ' 
moments  of  which  poor  Sober  trembles  at  the 
thought  But  the  misery  of  these  irksome  inter- 
vals he  has  many  means  of  alleviating.  He  has 
persuaded  himself  that  the  manual  arts  are  un- 
deservedly overiooked ;   he  has  observed  in 
many  trades  the  efTects  of  close  thought,  and 
just  ratiocination.    From  speculation  he  pro- 
ceeded to  oractice,  and  supplied  himself  with 
the  tools  ol  a  carpenter,  with  which  he  mended 
hiscoalbox  very  successfully,  and  which  he  still 
continues  to  employ,  as  he  linds  occasion. 

He  has  attempted  at  other  times  the  crafls  of 
shoe-maker,  tinman,  plumber,  and  potter;  in 
ail  these  arts  he  has  failed,  and  resolves  to  quali- 
fy himself  for  them,  by  better  information. 
But  his  daily  amusement  is  chemistry.  He 
has  a  small  furnace  which  he  employs  in  distil- 
lation, and  which  has  long  been  the  solace  of 
hin  life.  He  draws  oils  and  waters  and  essen- 
ces and  spirits,  which  be  knows  to  be  of  no  use, 
sits  and  counts  the  drops  as  they  come  from  his 
retort,  and  forgets  that  whilst  a  drop  is  falling, 
a  moment  flies  away. 

Poor  Sober !  I  have  oflen  teased  him  with 
reproof, and  he  hasoflen  promised  reformation; 
for  no  man  is  so  much  open  to  conviction  as  the 
Idler,  but  there  is  none  on  which  it  operates  so 
little.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  paper  I 
know  not ;  perhaps  he  will  read  it  and  laugh, 
and  light  the  fire  in  his  furnace ;  but  my  hope 
is  that  he  will  quit  his  trifles,  and  betake  him- 
self to  rational  and  useful  diligence. 


No.  32.)    SATuaDAT,  Nov.  25,  1758, 

Among  the  innumerable  mortifications  that 
watlay  human  arrogance  on  every  side,  may 
well  be  reckoned  our  ignorance  of  the  most 
common  objects  and  efiecU  a  defect  of  which 
we  become  more  sensible,  by  every  attempt  to 
suppler  it  Vulgar  and  inactive  minds  confound 
famihariW  with  knowledge,  and  conceive  them- 
■elves  informed  of  the  whUe  nature  of  things, 
when  they  arc  shown  their  Sorm  or  told  their 
use ;  but  the  speculatist,  who  is  not  content 
with  saper6cial  views,  harrasses  himself  with 


fruitless  curiosity,  and  still  as  he  acquire*  more, 
perceive?  only  thai  he  knows  lcs». 

Sleep  in  a  state  m  wiuch  a  great  part  of  everj 
li  e  i«  passed.  No  animal  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered, whose  existence  ia  not  \aried  with  inter- 
val ofinsensibihty  ;  and  5nme  late  phUosophen 
have  extended  tlic  empire  of  sleep  over  the 
veiretable  world. 

Yet  of  this  change,  so  frequent,  so  great,  so 
pen«*ral.  and  so  necessary,  no  5earcher  has  yet 
found  either  the  efficient  or  final  cause ;  or  can 
tell  by  what  power  the  mind  and  body  are 
thus  chained  down  in  irresistible  stupefaction ; 
or  what  benetits  the  animal  receives  from  this 
alternate  suspension  of  its  active  powers. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  multiplicity  or  contra- 
riety of  opinions  upon  this  subject,  Nature 
has  taken  sufficient  care  that  theorv'  shall  have 
little  influence  on  practice.  The  most  diUgent 
inquirer  is  not  able  lon^  to  keep  his  eyei 
open ;  the  most  eager  disputant  will  begin 
about  midnight  to  desert  his  argument;  and 
once  in  four-and-twenty  hours,  the  gavand  the 
gloomy,  the  wittv  and  the  dull,  the  cfamorous 
and  the  silent,  the  busy  and  the  idle,  are  all 
overpowered  by  the  gculle  tyrant,  and  all  lie 
down  in  the  eouality  of  sleep. 

Philosophy  has  often  attempted  to  repress 
insolence,  by  asserting  that  all  conditions  are 
levelled  by  death ;  a  position  which,  however  it 
may  deject  the  happy,  will  seldom  aflbrd  mach 
comfort  to  the  wretched.  It  is  far  more  pleas- 
ing to  consider,  that  sleep  is  equally  a  leveller 
with  death ;  that  the  time  is  never  at  a  great 
distance,  when  the  balm  of  rest  shall  be  diffused 
alike  upon  every  head,  when  the  diversities  o4 
life  shall  stop  their  operation,  and  the  high  and 
low  shall  lie  down  together. 

It  is  somew-here  recorded  of  Alexander,  that 
in  the  pride  of  conquests,  and  intoxication  of 
flattery,  he  declared  that  he  only  perceived  him- 
self to  be  a  man  by  the  necessity  of  sleep. 
Whether  he  consid  -red  sleep  as  necessary  to 
his  mind  or  body  it  was  indeed  a  suf^cient  evi- 
dence of  human  infirmity ;  the  body  which  re- 
quired such  frequency  ot  renovation,  gave  but 
faint  promises  of  immortality ;  and  the  mind 
which  from  time  to  time,  sunk  gladly  into  in- 
sensibility, had  made  no  very  near  approaches 
to  the  felicity  of  the  supreme  and  self-sufficient 
nature. 

I  know  not  what  can  tend  more  to  repress  all 
the  passions  that  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world, 
than  the  consideration  that  th'^re  is  no  height 
of  happiness  or  honour  from  which  man  docs 
not  eagerly  descend  to  a  state  of  unconcious  re- 
pose ;  that  the  best  condition  of  life  is  such, 
that  we  contentedly  quit  its  good  to  be  disen- 
tangled from  its  evils  ;  that  in  a  few  hours 
splendour  fades  before  the  eye,  and  praise  itst  If 
deadens  in  the  ear;  the  srnscs  withdraw  from 
their  objects,  and  reason  favours  the  rctrrat. 

What  then  are  the  hopes  and  prospects  of 
covetousness,  ambition,  and  rapacity  7  Let  him 
that  desires  most  have  all  his  desires  gratified, 
he  never  shall  attain  a  state  which  he  can  for  a 
day  and  a  nicrht  contemplate  with  satisfaction, 
or  from  which,  if  he  had  the  power  of  perpetual 
vigilance,  he  would  not  long  for  periodical 
separations 
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All  envy  would  be  extin^ished,  if  it  were 
univcrBally  known  that  there  are  none  to  be 
envied,  and  surely  none  can  be  much  envied 
who  are  not  pleased  with  themselves.  There  is 
reason  to  suspect,  that  the  distinctions  of  man- 
kind have  more  show  than  value,  when  it  is 
found  that  all  a^ree  to  be  weary  alike  of  plea- 
sures and  of  cares ;  that  the  powerful  and  the 
weak,  the  celebrated  and  obscure,  join  in  one 
conmion  wish,  and  implore  from  nature's  hand 
the  nectar  of  oblivion. 

Sl^ii  is  our  uosire  of  abstraction  from  our- 
selves, that  very  few  are  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  of  stupefaction  which  the  needs  of  the 
body  force  upon  the  mind.  Alexander  himself 
added  intemperance  to  sleep,  and  solaced  with 
the  fumes  of  wine  the  sovereignty  of  the  world; 
and  almost  every  man  has  some  art  by  which 
he  steals  his  thoughts  away  from  his  present 
state. 

It  is  not  much  of  life  that  is  spent  in  close 
attention  to  any  impbrtant  duty.  Many  hours 
of  every  day  are  suflT-red  to  fly  away  without 
any  traces  left  rpon  the  intellects.  We  suffer 
phantoms  to  rise  up  before  us,  and  amuse  our- 
selves with  the  dance  of  airy  images,  which, 
after  a  time,  we  dismiss  forever,  and  know  not 
how  we  have  been  busiod. 

Many  have  no  happier  moments  than  those 
that  they  pass  in  solitude,  abandoned  to  their 
own  imagination,  which  sometimes  puts  scep- 
tre;* in  their  hand  or  mitres  on  their  heads, 
((hifts  the  scene  of  pleasure  with  endless  variety, 
bi^Js  all  the  forms  of  beauty  sparkle  before  them, 
and  gluts  tiiem  with  every  cbaDgc  of  visionar}* 
luxury. 

It  is  easy  in  these  semi-slumbers  to  collect 
all  the  possibilities  of  happiness,  to  alter  the 
course  of  the  sun,  to  bring  back  the  past,  and 
anticipate  the  future,  to  unite  all  the  beauties 
of  all  seasons,  and  all  the  blessings  of  all  cli- 
matt»s,  to  receive  and  bestow  felicity,  and  for- 
get that  misery  is  the  lot  of  man.  All  this  is  m 
voluntary  dream,  a  temporary  recession  from 
the  realities  of  life  to  airy  fiction;  an  habitual 
subjection  of  reason  to  fancy. 

Others  are  afraid  to  be  alone,  and  amuse 
themselves  by  a  perpetual  succession  of  com- 
panions ;  but  the  difference  is  not  great :  in 
solitude  we  have  our  dreams  to  ourselves,  and 
in  company  we  agree  to  dream  in  concert 
The  end  sought  in  both  is,  forgetfulness  of 
ourselves. 


No.  33.]     Saturday,  Dec.  2,  1758. 

[  I  hope  the  author  of  the  following  letter  will 
excuse  the  omission  of  some  parts,  and  al- 
low me  to  remark,  that  the  Journal  of  the 
Citizen  in  the  Spectator  has  almost  precluded 
the  attempt  of  any  future  writer.] 


-Non  Ua  Romull 


PrtBterfptum,  4f  intonai  Catania 
Jbupieii»t  vettntt.tquc  norma,  Boa. 

Sir, 
You  have  often  solicited  correspondence.    1 
hAve  sent  you  the  Journal  of  a  Senior  FaUow, 


[or  Genuine  7c//cr,  just  transmitted  from  Cam- 
bridge by  a  facetious  correspondent,  and  war- 
ranted to  have  been  transcribed  from  the  com- 
mon-place book  of  the  journalist 

Monday,  nine  o'clock.  Turned  off  my  bed- 
maker  for  waking  me  at  night  Weather  rainy. 
Consulted  m^  weather-glass.  No  hopes  of  a 
ride  before  dmner. 

Ditto,  ten.  After  breakfast  transcribed  half 
a  sermon  from  Dr.  Hickman.  N.  B.  Never  to 
transcribe  any  more  from  Calamy  ;  Mrs.  Pil- 
cocks,  at  my  curacy,  having  one  volume  of 
that  author  lying  in  her  parlour-window. 

Ditto,  eleven.  Went  down  into  my  cellar, 
Mem.  My  mountain  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  a 
month's  time.  N.  B.  To  remove  the  five  year 
old  port  into  the  new  bin  on  the  left  hand. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Mended  a  pen.  Looked  at 
my  weather-glass  again.  Cluicksilver  very  low. 
Shaved.    Barber's  hand  shakes. 

Ditto,  one.  Dined  alone  in  my  room  on  a 
soal.  N.  B.  The  shrimp-sauce  not  so  good  as 
Mr.  H.  of  Peterhouse  and  I  used  to  eat  in 
London  last  winter,  at  the  Mitre  in  Fleet-street 
Sat  down  to  a  pint  of  Madeira.  Mr.  H.  sur- 
prised me  over  it  We  finished  two  bottles 
of  port  together,  and  were  very  cheerful.  Mem. 
To  dine  with  Mr.  H.  at  Peterhouse  next  Wed- 
nesday.  One  of  the  dishes  a  leg  of  pork  and 
pease,  by  my  desire. 

Ditto,  six.  Newspaper  in  the  common 
room. 

Ditto,  seven.  Returned  to  my  room.  Made 
a  tiff  of  warm  punch,  and  to  bed  before  nine; 
did  not  fall  asleep  till  ten,  a  young  fellow-com- 
moner being  very  noisy  over  my  nead. 

Tuesday,  nine.  Hose  squeamish.  A  fine 
morning.    Weather-glass  very  high. 

Ditto,  ten.  Ordered  my  horse,  and  rode  to 
the  five-mile  stone  on  the  Newmarket  road. 
Appetite  gets  better.  A  pack  of  hounds  in  full 
cry  crossed  the  road,  aud  startled  my  horse. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Dressed.  Found  a  letter  on 
my  table  to  be  in  London  tlie  19th  inst  Be- 
spoke a  new  wig. 

Ditto,  one.  At  dinner  in  the  hall.  Too  much 
water  in  the  soup.  Dr.  Dry  always  orders  the 
beef  to  be  saltea  too  much  for  me. 

Ditto,  two.  In  the  common-room.  Dr. 
Dry  gave  us  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  who 
kept  the  ^ut  out  of  bis  stomach  by  drinking 
old  Madeira.    Conversation  chiefly  on  the  cz- 

g editions.    Company  broke  up  at  four.    Dr. 
ry  and  myself  played  at  back-gammon  for  a 
brace  of  snipes.    W  on. 

Ditto,  five.  At  the  coffee-house.  Met  Mr. 
H.  there.  Could  not  get  a  sight  of  the  Moni- 
tor. 

Ditto,  seven.  Returned  home,  and  stirred 
my  fire.  Went  to  the  common-room,  and  sup- 
ped on  the  snipes  with  Dr.  Dry. 

Ditto,  eight  Be^an  the  evening  in  the  com- 
mon-room. Dr.  Dry  told  several  stories. 
Were  very  merry.  Our  new  fellow  that 
Btudie  physic,  very  talkative  toward  twelve. 
Pretenas  he  will  bring  the  youngest  Miss 
to  drink  tea  with  me  soon.  Impertinent  block- 
head! 

Wedneidav,  nine.  Alarmed  with  a  pain  m 
mj  ankle.    U.  The  gout  ?    Fear  I  cant  diiM 
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ftt  Peteilioiise  ;  but  hope  a  ride  will  set  all  to 
riffhts.     Wcmther-glaM  below /air. 

Ditto,  ten*  Mounted  my  horse,  thought  the 
weather  auspicious.   Pain  in  my  ankle  entirely 

gt>ne.  Catched  in  a  shower  coming  back, 
onrineed  that  my  weather-glass  is  the  best  in 
Cambridge. 

Ditto,  twelve.  Dressed.  Sauntered  up  to  the 
Fishmonger's^hill.  Met  Mr.  U.  and  went 
with  him  to  Petcrhouse.  Cook  made  us  wait 
thirty-six  minutca  beyond  the  time.  The  com- 
pany; some  of  mv  Emanuelfriendsk  For  din- 
ner, a  pair  of  soals,  a  leg  of  pork  and  peas 
lunonjg  other  things.  Mem.  Peas-pudding  not 
boiledenoQgh.  Cook  reprimanded  and  sconced 
in  my  presence. 

Ditto,  after  dinner.  Pain  in  my  ankle  re- 
turns. Dull  all  the  afternoon.  Ralhed  for  be- 
ing no  company.  Mr.  H.  *s  account  of  the  ac- 
commodations on  the  road  in  his  Bath  journey. 

Ditto,  six.  Got  into  spirits.  Never  was 
more  chatty.  We  sat  late  at  whist.  Mr.  H. 
and  self  agreed  at  parting  to  take  a  gentle 
ride,  and  dine  at  the  old  house  on  the  London 
road  to-morroW> 

Thursday,  nine.  My  semptress.  She  has 
lost  the  measure  of  my  wrisL  Forced  to  be 
measutcd  a^n.  The  baggage  has  got  a  trick 
of  smiling. 

Ditto,  ten  to  eleven.  Made  some  rappee- 
•nufil'  Read  the  magazines.  Received  a  pre- 
vent of  pickles  from  Miss  Pilcocks.  Mem. 
To  send  in  return  some  collared  eel,  which  I 
know  both  the  old  lady  and  miss  are  fond  of. 

Ditto,  eleven.  Glass  very  high.  Mounted 
lat  the  gate  with  Mr.  H.  Horse  skittish  and 
wants  exercise.  Arrive  at  the  old  house.  All 
the  provision  bespoke  by  some  rakish  fellow- 
commoner  in  the  next  room,  who  had  been  on 
ft  scheme  to  Newmarket  Could  get  nothing 
but  mutton  chops  off  the  worst  end.  Port 
very  ncw»  Agree  to  try  some  other  house  to- 
morrow^ 

Here  the  Journal  breaks  off:  for  the  next 
tnomin/^,  as  my  friend  informs  me,  our  genial 
ftcadenuc  was  waked  with  a  severe  fit  of  the 
jETOut ;  and,  at  present,  enjoys  all  the  dignity  of 
that  disease.  But  I  bcheve  we  have  lost  no- 
thing by  this  interruption ;  since  a  continuation 
pf  the  remainder  of  the  Journal,  through  the 
remainder  of  the  week,  would  most  probably 
have  exhibited  nothing  more  than  a  repeated 
relation  of  the  same  circumstances  of  idling 
ftnd  luxury. 

I  hope  It  will  not  be  concluded,  from  this 
apecimen  of  academic  life,  that  I  have  attempts 
ed  to  decry  our  universities.  If  literature  is  not 
the  easential  requisite  of  the  modem  academic, 
I  am  }  ct  persuaded  that  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ord,  however  degenerated,  surpass  the  fashion- 
ftble  academies  of  our  metropolis,  and  the 
gymnasia  of  foreign  countries.  The  number 
tn  learned  persons  in  these  celebrated  seats  is 
still  considerablo,  and  more  conveniences  and 
opportunities  for  study  still  subsist  in  them, 
than  in  any  other  place.  There  is  at  least  one 
Very  powerful  incentive  to  learning ;  I  mean 
the  Genius  of  the  place.  It  is  a  soK  of  inspir- 
itm  deity,  which  every  youth  of  qvick  vensi- 


bihfy  and  ingenious  disposition  creates  to  him 
self,  by  reflecting,  that  he  is  placed  undef 
those  venerable  walls,  where  a  Hooker  and  a 
Hammont!.  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton,  once  pur» 
sued  the  seme  course  of  science,  and  frooi 
whence  they  soared  to  the  most  elevated 
heights  of  literary  fame.  This  is  that  incite- 
ment which  Tuliy,  according  to  his  own  tes- 
timony, experienced  at  Athens,  when  he  con* 
templated  the  porticos  where  Socrates  sat,  and 
the  laurel  groves  where  Plato  disputed.  But 
there  are  other  circumstances,  and  of  the  high- 
est importance,  which  render  our  college  su« 
perior  to  all  other  places  of  education.  Their 
institutions,  although  somewhat  fallen  from 
their  primeval  simpucity,  are  such  as  influence, 
in  a  particular  manner,  the  moral  conduct  of 
their  youth ;  and  in  this  general  depravity  ol 
manners  and  laxity  of  principles,  pure  religion 
is  no  where  more  strongly  inculcated.  The 
academies,  as  they  are  presumptuously  styled, 
are  too  low  to  be  mentioned  :  and  foreign 
seminaries  are  likely  to  prejudice  the  unwary 
mind  with  Calvinism.  But  English  universi- 
ties render  their  students  virtuous,  at  least  by 
excluding  all  opportunities  of  vice  :  and,  by 
teaching  them  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  England,  confirm  them  in  those  of  true 
Christianity. 


No.  34.]     Saturday,  Dec.  9,  1758. 

To  illustrate  one  thing  by  its  resemblance  to 
another,  has  been  always  the  most  populai 
and  efRcaciouA  art  of  instruction,  there  is,  in^ 
deed,  no  other  method  of  teaching  that  of  which 
any  one  is  ignorant,  but  by  means  of  some- 
thing already  known  ;  and  a  mind  so  enlarged 
by  contemplation  and  inquiry,  that  it  has  al- 
wavs  many  objects  within  its  view,  will  seldom 
be  lone  without  some  near  and  familiar  ima^e 
througli  which  an  easy  transition  may  be  mauG 
to  truths  more  distant  and  obscure. 

Of  the  parallels  which  have  been  drawn  by 
wit  and  curioftity,  some  are  literal  and  real, 
as  between  poetry  and  painting,  two  arts  which 
pursue  the  same  end,  by  the  operation  of  the 
same  mental  faculties,  and  which  difTer  only  as 
the  one  represents  things  by  marks  permanent 
and  natural,  the  other  by  sif^ns  accidental  and 
arbitrary.  The  one  therefore  is  more  easily 
and  generally  understood,  since  similitude  of 
form  is  immediately  perceived  ;  the  other  is 
capable  of  conveying  more  ideas ;  for  men 
have  tliought  and  spoken  of  many  things  which 
they  do  not  seo» 

Other  parallels  are  fortuitous  and  fanciful, 
yet  these  have  sometimes  been  extended  to 
many  particulars  of  resemblance  by  a  lucky 
concurrence  of  diligence  and  chance.  The 
animal  body  is  composed  of  many  member^ 
united  under  the  direction  of  one  mind  ;  any 
number  of  individuals,  connected  for  some 
common  purpose,  is  therefore  called  a  body. 
From  his  participation  of  the  saoM  appel- 
lation arose  the  comparison  of  the  body  na- 
tural and  body  politic,  of  which,  how  far  so- 
ever it  has  been  deduced,  no  end  has  hitherto 
been  found. 
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In  these  imaginary  similitudes,  the  sahie 
%\'ord  is  u^ed  at  once  in  its  primitive  and  me- 
taphorical sense.  Thus  health,  ascribed  to 
the  body  natural,  is  opposed  to  sickness  ;  but 
uttrihutcd  to  the  body  politic  stands  as  contrary 
to  adversity.  These  parallels,  tlierefore,  have 
more  of  genius,  but  less  of  truth  j  they  often 
please,  but  they  never  convince. 

Of  this  kind  is  a  curious  speculation  frequent- 
ly indulged  by  a  philosopher  of  my  acquain- 
tance, who  had  discovered,  the  qualities  re- 
quisite to  conversation  are  very  exactly  repre- 
sented by  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Punch,  says  this  profound  investigator,  is  a 
liquor  compounded  of  spirit  and  acid  iuices, 
sugar  and  water.  The  spirit,  volatile  and  fiery, 
is  the  proper  emblem  of  vivacity  and  wit;  the 
acidity  of  the  lemon  will  very  aptly  figure  pun- 
gency of  raillery,  and  acrimony  of  censure ; 
sugar  is  the  natural  representative  of  luscious 
adulation  and  gentle  complaisance ;  and  water 
is  the  proper  hieroglyphic  of  easy  prattle,  inno- 
cent and  tasteless. 

Spirit  alone  is  too  powerful  for  use.  It  will 
produce  madness  rather  than  merriment ;  and 
liistoad  of  quencliing  thirst  will  inflame  the 
bloo<l.  Thus  wit,  too  copiously  poured  out, 
u^ritates  the  hearer  with  emotions  rather  violent 
than  pleasing;  everyone  shrinks  from  the  force 
of  its  oppression,  the  company  sits  entranced 
and  overpowered ;  all  are  astonished  but  no- 
body is  pleased. 

The  acid  juices  give  this  genial  liquor  all  its 
power  of  stimulating  the  palate.  Conversation 
would  become  dull  and  vapid,  if  negligence 
were  not  sometimes  roused,  and  slugfl;ishne8s 

auickened  by  duo  severity  of  reprehension. 
>ut  acids  unmixed  will  distort  the  face  and 
torture  the  palate ;  and  he  that  has  no  other 
qualities  than  penetration  and  aspersity,  he 
whose  constant  employment  is  detection  and 
censure,  who  looks  only  to  find  faults,  and 
speaks  only  to  publish  them,  will  soon  be  dread- 
ed, hated,  and  avoided. 

The  taste  of  sugar  is  generally  pleasing,  but 
it  cannot  long  be  eaten  by  itself.  Thus  meek- 
ness and  courtesy  will  always  recommend  the 
first  address,  but  soon  pall  and  nauseate,  unless 
they  are  associated  with  more  sprightly  quali- 
ties. The  chief  use  of  sugar  is  to  temper  the 
taste  of  other  substances ;  and  softness  of  be- 
haviour in  the  same  manner  mitigates  the 
roughness  of  contradiction,  and  allays  the  bit- 
terness of  unwelcome  truths 

Water  is  the  universal  vehicle  by  which  are 
conveyed  the  particles  necessary  to  sustenance 
and  growth,  by  which  thirst  is  quenched,  and 
all  the  wants  of  life  and  nature  are  supplied. 
Thus  all  the  business  of  the  world  is  transacted 
by  artless  and  easy  talk,  neither  sublimed  by 
fancy,  nor  discoloured  by  affectation,  without 
either  the  harshness  of  satire,  or  the  luscious- 
ness  of  flattery.  By  this  limpid  vein  of  lan- 
guage, curiosity  is  gratified,  and  all  the  know- 
ledge is  conveyed  which  one  man  is  required 
to  imptrt  ibr  the  safety  or  convenience  of 
mnothfir.  Water  is  the  only  ingredient  in  punch 
which  can  be  used  alone,  and  with  which  man 
is  content  till  fancy  has  framed  an  artificial 
want    Tbiis  while  we  only  desire  to  have  our  | 


ignorance  informed  we  are  most  delighted 
with  the  plainest  diction  j  and  it  is  only  in 
the  moments  of  idleness  or  pride,  that  we  caU 
for  the  gratifications  of  wit  or  flattery. 

He  only  will  please  long,  who  by  tempering 
the  acidity  of  satire  with  the  sugar  of  civility, 
and  allaying  the  heat  of  wit  wiUi  the  Algidity 
of  humble  ohat,  can  make  the  true  panch  of 
conversation ;  and  as  that  punch  can  be  drank 
in  the  greatest  quantity  which  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  water,  so  that  companion  will 
be  oftenest  welcome,  whose  talk  flows  out 
with  inoflfcnsive  copiousness,  and  unenvied  in- 
sipidity. 


No.  35.]     Saturoat,  Dec  16,  1758. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Idler, 
Ip  it  be  difiicult  to  persuade  the  idle  to  he  busy, 
it  is  likewise,  as  experience  has  taught  me, 
not  easy  to  convince  the  busy  tliat  it  is  better 
to  be  idle.  When  you  shall  despair  of  stimu- 
lating sluggishness  to  motion,  I  nope  you  will 
turn  Your  thoughts  towards  the  means  of  still- 
ing the  bustle  of  pernicious  activity. 

1  am  the  unfortunate  husband  of  a  btmer  of 
bargaint.  My  wife  has  somewhere  heard  that 
a  good  housewife  never  has  any  thing  to  pur* 
chase  when  it  U  wanteds  This  maxim  is  ofien 
in  her  mouth,  and  always  in  her  head.  She 
is  not  one  of  those  philosophical  talkers  that 
speculate  without  practice,  and  learn  senten- 
ces of  wisdom  only  to  repeat  them ;  she  is 
always  making  additions  to  her  stores ;  she 
never  looks  into  a  broker's  shop  but  she  spies 
something  that  may  be  wanted  some  time ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  her  pass  the  door 
of  a  house  where  she  hears  goods  seUing  by 
auction. 

Whatever  she  thinks  cheap  she  holds  it  the 
duty  of  an  economist  to  buy ;  m  consequence  of 
this  maxim,  we  «re  encumbered  on  every  side 
with  useless  lumber.  The  servants  can  scarcely 
creep  to  their  beds  through  the  chests  and 
boxes  that  surround  them.  The  carpenter  is 
employed  once  a  week  in  building  closets,  fix- 
ing cupboards,  and  fastening  shelves ;  and  my 
house  nas  the  appearance  of  a  ship  stored  for 
a  voyage  to  the  colonies. 

I  had  often  observed  that  advertisements  set 
her  on  fire  ;  and  therefore  pretending  to  emu- 
late her  laudable  frugality,  I  forbade  the  news- 
paper to  be  taken  any  longer ;  but  my  precau- 
tion is  vain ;  I  know  not  by  what  fatality,  or 
by  what  confederacy,  every  catalogue  of 
genuine  furniture  comes  to  her  handj  eveiy 
advertisement  of  a  newspaper  newly  opened 
is  in  her  pocket-book,  and  she  knows  before 
any  of  her  neichboors  when  the  stock  of  any 
man  leaving  off  trade  is  to  be  sold  cheap  for 
ready  money. 

Such  intelligence  is  to  my  dear  one  the 
Siren's  song.  No  engagement,  no  duty,  no 
interest,  can  withhold  her  from  a  sale,  from 
which  she  always  returns  congatulating  her- 
self upon  her  dexteritv  at  a  bargain  ;  the  por- 
ter lays  down  his  burden  in  the  hall ;  she  die- 
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p^tys  her  n?w  acqni.-^ition?,  and  aponds  the 
rrflt  of  tlic  day  i.i  contiiving  where  they  shall 
bo  puL 

As  she  cannot  iK'ar  to  have  any  thina:  incom- 
plete, one  purchase  n^^cessitale?  another  ;  she 
lias  twenty  featber-beds  more  than  she  can  use, 
and  a  late  sale  has  supplied  her  with  a  propor- 
tionable number  of  Witney  blankets,  a  large 
roll  of  linon  for  sheets,  and  rtvc  quilts  for  every 
bed,  which  she  bought  because  the  seller  told 
her,  that  if  she  would  clear  his  hands  he  would 
let  her  have  a  bargain. 

Thus  by  hourly  encroachments  my  habita- 
tion is  made  narrower  and  narrower  ;  the  din- 
ing-room is  so  crowded  with  tables,  that  dinner 
fcarcely  can  be  served ;  the  parlour  is  decorated 
with  so  many  piles  of  china,  that  I  dare  not 
■tcp  within  the  door;  at  every  turn  of  the 
ftairs  I  have  a  clock,  and  half  the  windows  of 
the  upper  floors  are  darkened  that  shelves 
may  be  set  before  them. 

This,  however,  might  be  borne,  if  she  would 
gratify  her  own  inclinations  without  opposing 
mine.  Bat  I,  who  am  idle,  am  luxurious,  and 
the  condemns  me  to  live  upon  salt  provision. 
She  knows  the  loss  of  buying  in  small  Quanti- 
ties, we  have  therefore  whole  hogs  and  quar- 
ters of  oxen.  Part  of  our  meat  is  tainted  be- 
fore it  is  eaten,  and  part  is  thrown  away  because 
it  is  spoiled,  but  she  persists  in  her  system, 
and  wdl  never  buy  any  thing  by  single  penny- 
worths. 

The  common  vice  of  those  who  are  still 
grasping  at  more,  is  to  neglect  that  which 
uiey  already  possess  ;  but  from  this  failing  my 
charmer  is  free.  It  is  the  great  care  of  her 
life  that  the  pieces  of  beef  should  be  boiled 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  bought ;  that 
the  second  bag  of  peas  should  not  be  opened 
till  the  first  were  eaten  ;  that  every  feather-bed 
shall  be  lain  on  in  its  turn ;  that  the  carpets 
•hould  be  taken  out  of  the  chests  once  a 
month  and  brushed ;  and  the  rolls  of  linen 
opcnjd  now  and  then  before  the  fire.  S!ic  is 
daily  inquiring  after  the  best  traps  for  mice, 
and  keeps  the  rooms  always  scented  by  fumi- 
gations to  destroy  the  moths.  She  employs  a 
workman  from  time  to  time  to  adjust  six 
clocks  that  never  go,  and  clean  five  jacks  that 
rust  in  the  garret;  and  a  woman  in  the  next 
all?y  that  lives  by  scouring  the  brass  and 
pewter  which  are  only  laid  up  to  tarnish  again. 

She  is  always  imagining  some  distant  time  in 
which  she  shall  use  whatever  she  accumulates ; 
•he  has  four  looking-glasses  which  she  cannot 
hang  up  in  her  bouse,  but  which  will  be  hand- 
lome  in  more  lofty  rooms  ;  and  pays  rent  for 
thj  place  of  a  vast  copper  in  some  warehouse, 
because  when  we  live  m  the  country  we  shall 
brew  our  own  beer. 

Of  this  life  1  have  long  been  weary,  but  I 
know  not  how  to  change  it ;  all  the  married 
men  whom  I  consult  advise  me  to  have  pa- 
tience ;  but  some  old  bachelors  are  of  opinion, 
that  since  she  loves  sales  so  well,  she  should 
have  a  sale  of  her  own  ;  and  I  have,  I  think 
resolved  to  open  her  hoards,  and  advertise  a* 
nuction.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  humble  Servant. 

PkTBR  PlEKf - 


No.  36.J     Saturday,  D«c.  23,  175S. 

The  ffrrat  differences  that  disturb  the  peace  of 
mankind  are  not  about  ends,  but  means.  We 
have  all  the  same  general  desires,  but  how 
those  desires  shall  be  accomplished  will  for 
ever  be  disputed.  The  ultimate  purpose  of 
government  is  temporal,  and  that  of  religion 
is  eternal  happiness.  Hitherto  we  agree  ;  but 
here  we  must  part  to  try  according  to  the  end- 
less varieties  of  passion  and  understanding 
combined  with  one  another,  every  possible 
form  of  government,  and  every  imaginable 
tenet  of  religion. 

We  arc  told  by  Cumberland  that  rectitude, 
applied  to  action  or  contemplation,  ia  merely 
metaphorical ;  and  that  as  a  right  line  de- 
scribes the  shortest  passage  from  point  to 
point,  so  a  right  action  effects  a  good  design 
by  the  fewest  means  ;  and  so  likewise  a  right 
opinion  is  that  which  connects  distant  truths 
by  the  shortest  train  of  intermediate  proposi- 
tions. 

To  find  the  nearest  way  from  truth  to  truth, 
or  from  purpose  to  effect,  not  to  use  more  in- 
struments where  fewer  will  be  sufficient,  not 
to  move  by  wheels  and  levers  what  will  give 
way  to  the  naked  hand,  is  the  great  proof  of  a 
healthful  and  vigorous  mind,  neither  feeble 
with  healthful  ignorance,  nor  overburdened 
with  unwieldy  knowledge. 

But  there  are  men  who  seem  to  think  no- 
thing so  much  the  characteristic  of  a  genius,  as 
to  do  common  things  in  an  uncommon  manner ; 
like  Hudibras,  to  tell  the  clock  by  algebra;  or 
like  the  lady  in  Dr.  Young's  satires,  to  drink 
tea  by  stratagem ;  to  quit  the  beaten  track  only 
because  it  is  known,  and  take  a  new  path  how 
over  crooked  or  rough  because  the  straight 
was  found  out  before. 

Every  man  speaks  and  writes  with  intent  to 
be  understood  ;  and  it  can  seldom  happen  but 
he  that  understands  himself  might  convey  his 
notions  to  another,  if,  content  to  be  understood, 
he  did  not  seek  to  be  admired ;  but  when  once 
he  begins  to  contrive  how  his  sentimenu  may 
be  received,  not  with  most  ease  to  his  reader, 
but  with  most  advantage  to  himself,  he  then 
transfers  his  consideration  from  words  to 
Kounds,  from  sentences  to  periods,  and  as  he 
grows  more  elegant  becomes  less  intelligible. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  every  species  of 
authors  whose  labours  counteract  themselves ; 
the  man  of  exuberance  and  copiousness,  who 
diffuses  every  thought  through  so  many  diversi- 
ties of  expression,  that  it  is  lost  like  water  in  a 
mist;  the  ponderous  dictator  of  sentences, 
whose  notions  are  delivered  in  the  lump,  and 
are  like  uncoined  bullion,  of  more  weight  than 
use  ;  the  liberal  illustrator,  who  shows  by  ex- 
amples and  comparisons  what  was  clearly 
seen  when  it  was  first  proposed  ;  and  the 
stately  son  of  demonstration,  who  proves  with 
mathematical  formality  what  no  man  has  yet 
pretended  to  doubt. 

There  is  a  mode  of  style  for  which  I  know 
not  that  the  masters  of  oratoiT  hftve  yet  found 
a  name ;  a  style  by  which  tne  most  evident 
truths  are  so  obscured,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  perceired,  and  the  taost  familiar  proposi- 
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tiona  so  diaguifed  that  they  cannot  be  known. 
Every  other  kind  of  eloquence  is  tho  dress  of 
sense ;  but  this  is  the  mask  by  which  a  true 
master  of  his  art  will  so  effectually  conceal  it, 
that  a  man  will  as  easily  mistake  his  own  posi- 
tions, if  he  meets  them  thus  transformed,  as  he 
may  pass  in  a  masquerade  his  nearest  ac- 
quaintance. 

This  style  may  be  called  the  terrific,  for  its 
chief  intention  is  to  terrify  and  amaze ;  it  may 
be  termed  the  repulsive,  for  its  natural  effect  is 
to  drive  away  the  reader  ;  or  it  may  be  distin- 
guished, in  plain  English,  by  the  denomination 
of  the  bugbear  style,  for  it  has  more  terror  than 
danger,  and  will  appear  less  formidable  as  it  is 
more  nearly  approached. 

A  mother  tells  her  infant  that  two  and  two 
make  four ;  the  child  remembers  the  proposition, 
and  is  able  to  count  four  to  all  the  purposes  of 
life,  till  the  course  of  his  education  brings  him 
among  philosophers  who  fright  him  from  his 
former  knowledge,  by  telling  him,  that  four  is 
a  certain  aggregate  of  units  ;  that  all  numbers 
being  only  the  repetition  of  an  unit,  which, 
though  not  a  number  itself,  is  the  parent,  root, 
or  original  of  all  number,  four  is  the  denomina- 
tion assign^  toa  certain  number  of  such  repc- 
litions.  The  only  dangei  is,  lest,  when  he  first 
hears  these  dreadful  sounds,  the  pupil  should 
run  away ;  if  he  has  but  the  courage  to  stay 
till  the  conclusion,  he  will  find  that  when  spe- 
culation has  done  its  worst,  two  and  two  still 
make  four. 

An  illustrious  example  of  this  species  of  elo- 
quence may  be  found  in  Letters  concerning 
Mind.  The  author  begins  by  declarinir,  that 
**  the  sorts  of  things  are  things  that  now  are, 
have  been,  and  shall  be,  ana  the  things  that 
strictly  are."  In  this  position,  except  the  last 
clause,  in  which  he  uses  something  of  the 
scholastic  language,  there  is  nothing  but  what 
every  man  has  heard  and  imagines  nimself  to 
know.  But  who  would  not  believe  that  some 
wonderful  novelty  is  presented  to  his  intellect 
when  he  is  afterwards  told,  in  the  true  bugbear 
style,  that  "  the  ares,  in  the  former  sense,  are 
things  that  lie  between  the  have-beens  and  the 
thall-bes.  The  have-beens  are  things  that  are 
past ;  the  shalUbes  are  things  that  are  to  come ; 
and  the  things  that  are,  in  the  latter  sense,  are 
things  that  have  not  been,  nor  shall  be,  nor 
stand  in  the  midst  of  such  as  are  before  them, 
or  shall  be  af\er  them.  The  things  that  have 
been,  and  shall  be,  have  respect  to  present, 
past,  and  future.  Those  likewise  that  now  are 
nave  moreover  place ;  that,  for  instance,  which 
is  here,  that  which  is  to  the  east,  that  which 
is  to  the  west" 

All  this,  my  dear  reader,  is  very  strange ;  but 
though  it  be  strange,  it  is  not  new;  survey 
these  wonderful  sentences  again,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  contain  nothing  more,  than 
very  plain  truths,  which  till  this  author  arose 
had  always  been  delivered  in  plain  language. 


No.  37.]    Satumdat,  Dec.  30,  1758. 

Those  who  an  skilled  in  the  extraction  and 
preparation  of  metals,  declare,  that  iron  is  every 


whero  to  be  found ;  ind  that  not  only  its  pre 
per  ore  is  copiously  treasured  in  the  caverns  n* 
the  earth,  but  that  its  particles  are  dispersed 
throughout  all  other  bodies. 
If  the  extent  of  the  human  view  could  coin« 

Erehend  the  whole  frame  of  the  umrone,  I  be- 
eve  it  would  be  found  invariablj  true,  thai 
Providence  has  given  that  in  greateit  plenty, 
which  the  condition  of  life  makes  of  greatest 
use  ;  and  that  nothing  is  penuriously  imparted 
or  placed  far  from  the  reach  of  man,  of  which 
a  more  liberal  distribution,  or  more  easy  ac- 
quisition, would  increase  real  and  rational 
felicity. 

Iron  is  common,  and  ^old  is  rare.  Iron  con- 
tributes so  much  to  supply  the  wants  of  nature, 
that  its  use  constitutes  much  of  the  difference 
between  savage  and  polished  life,  between  the 
state  of  him  that  slumbers  in  European  palaces, 
and  him  that  shelters  himself  in  the  cavities  of 
a  rock  from  the  chillness  of  the  night,  or  the 
violence  of  the  storm.  Gold  can  never  be  har- 
dened into  saws  or  axes  ;  it  can  neither  furnish 
instruments  of  manufacture,  utensils  of  agri- 
culture, nor  weapons  of  defence ;  its  only  quality 
is  to  shine,  and  the  value  of  its  lustre  arises 
from  its  scarcity. 

Throughout  the  whole  circle,  both  of  natural 
and  moral  life,  necessaries  are  as  iron,  and  su- 
perfluities as  ffold.  What  we  really  need  we 
may  readily  obtain;  so  readily  that  far  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  has,  m  the  wanton- 
ness of  abundance,  confounded  natural  with 
artificial  desires,  and  invented  necessities  for 
the  sake  of  employment,  because  the  mind  if 
impatient  of  inaction,  and  life  is  sustained  with 
so  little  labour,  that  the  tediousness  of  idle 
time  cannot  otherwise  be  supported. 

Thus  plenty  is  the  original  cause  of  many  of 
our  needs  ;  and  even  the  poverty,  which  is  so 
frequent  and  distressful  in  civilized  nations, 
proceeds  often  from  that  change  of  manners 
which  opulence  has  produced.  Nature  makes 
us  poor  only  when  we  want  necessaries  ;  but 
custom  gives  the  name  of  poverty  to  the  want 
of  superfluities. 

When  Socrates  passed  through  shops  of  toys 
and  ornaments,  he  cried  out,  kow  many  things 
are  here  which  1  do  not  need !  And  the  same  ex* 
clamation  may  every  man  make  who  surveys 
the  common  accommodations  of  life. 

Superfluity  and  difficulty  begin  together.  To 
dress  food  for  the  stomach  is  easy,  the  art  is  to 
irritate  the  palate  when  the  stomach  is  sufficed. 
A  rude  hand  may  build  walls,  form  roofs,  and 
lay  floors,  and  provide  all  that  warmth  and  se- 
curity require ;  we  only  call  the  nicer  artificers 
to  carve  the  cornice,  or  to  paint  the  ceihnga 
Such  dress  as  may  enable  the  body  to  endure 
the  different  seasons,  the  most  unenlightened 
nations  have  been  able  to  procure :  but  the  work 
of  science  begins  in  the  ambition  of  distinction, 
in  variations  of  fashion,  and  emulation  of  ele- 
gance. Com  grows  with  easy  culture ;  the 
gardener^s  experiments  are  only  employed  to 
exalt  the  flavours  of  fruits,  and  brighten  the 
colours  of  flowers. 

Even  of  knowledge,  those  parts  are  most  easy 
which  are  generally  necessary.  The  intercooraa 
of  society  is  maintaiaed  without  the  elegmncM 
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of  lan/^va^e.  Pignres,  criticisms,  and  re6ne- 
P-«nt8,  are  the  work  of  those  whom  idleness 
»i  4kf  s  w«?ary  of  themarlvcs.  The  commerce  of 
ti^e  world  is  carrit  d  on  hy  caay  methods  of  com- 
p.iiation.  Snbtilitymnd  study  are  required  only 
V  'len  Quertions  arc  invf  nttd  merely  to  puzzle, 
a  \d  calculations  aic  exttrndcd  to  show  the  skill 
o-  the  calculator.  The  li;Ejhl  of  the  sun  is 
3  lually  beneficial  to  him  whose  eyes  tell  him 
ti'tt  it  moves,  and  to  him  whose  reason  per- 
s  lades  hiir.  tliut  it  stands  stdl ;  and  plants 
prow  with  the  same  luxuriance,  whether  we 
8  ippose  earth  or  water  the  parent  of  vegcta- 
tjon. 

If  we  raise  our  thoughts  to  nobler  inquiries, 
ne  shall  still  find  facility  concurring  with  use- 
fulness. No  man  needs  stay  to  be  virtuous  till 
tlie  moralidts  have  determined  the  essence  of 
virtue  ;  our  duty  is  made  apparent  by  its  praxi- 
mate  consequences,  though  the  general  and  ul  • 
tiroatti  reason  should  never  be  discovered.  Re- 
ligion may  regulate  the  life  of  him  to  whom  the 
Scotists  and  Thomists  are  alike  unknown ;  and 
the  assertors  of  fate  and  free-will,  however 
different  in  their  talk,  agree  to  act  in  the  same 
manner. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  depreciate  the  po- 
liter arts  or  abstruser  studies.  That  curiosity 
which  always  succeeds  ease  and  plenty,  was 
undoubtedly  given  us  as  a  proof  of  capacity 
which  our  present  state  is  not  able  to  fill,  as  a 
preparative  for  sopie  better  mode  of  existence, 
which  shall  furnish  employment  for  the  whole 
soul,  and  where  pleasure  shall  be  adequate  to 
our  powers  of  fruition.  In  the  mean  time  let 
us  gratefully  acknowledge  that  Goodness  which 
erants  us  ease  at  a  cheap  rate,  which  changes 
3ie  seasons  where  the  nature  of  heat  and  cold 
has  not  been  vet  examined,  and  gives  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  day  and  night  to  those  who  never 
marked  the  tropics,  or  numbered  the  constel- 
lations. 


No.  38.]      Saturday,  Jan.  6,  1759. 

Sings  the  publication  of  the  letter  concerning 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  confined  in  foals 
by  their  creditors,  an  inquiry  is  said  to  pave 
been  made,  by  which  it  appears  that  more  than 
twenty  thousand*  are  at  this  time  prisoners 
€oT  debt 

We  often  look  with  indiflference  on  the  suc- 
cessive parts  of  that,  which,  if  the  whole  were 
seen  together,  would  shake  us  with  emotion. 
A  debtor  is  dragged  to  prison,  pitied  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  forgotten ;  another  follows  him, 
and  is  lost  alike  in  the  caverns  of  oblivion  ;  but 
when  the  whole  mass  of  calamity  rises  up  at 
once,  when  twenty  thousand  reasonable  beings, 
are  heard  all  groaning  in  unnecessary  misery, 
not  by  the  infirmity  of  nature,  but  the  mistake 
or  negligence  of  policy,  who  can  forbear  to  pity 
and  lament,  to  wonder  and  abtior ! 

There  is  here  no  need  of  declamatory  vche- 


*  niaaumber  was  at  that  time  confidently  publiihed , 
l«i  dw  author  has  since  Ibvnd  reason  to  qtieslion  the 


mence :  we  live  in  an  age  of  commerce  and  com- 
putation ;  let  us  therefore  coolly  inquire  what  is 
the  sum  of  evil  which  the  impnsonment  of 
debtors  brings  upon  our  countrv. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  tiie  later  compu- 
tists,  that  the  inhabitants  of  England  do  not 
exceed  six  millions,  of  which  twenty  thousand 
is  the  three  hundredth  part.  AVliat  shall  we  say 
of  the  humanity  or  the  wisdom  of  a  nation,  that 
voluntarily  sacrifices  one  in  every  three  hun- 
dred to  lingering  destruction ! 

The  misfortunes  of  an  individual  do  not  ex- 
tend their  influence  to  many  ;  yet  if  we  con- 
sider the  effects  of  consanguinity  and  friendship, 
and  the  general  reciprocation  of  wants  and 
benefits,  which  make  one  man  dear  or  necessary 
to  another,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed,  that 
every  man  languishing  in  prison  gives  trou- 
ble of  some  kind  to  two  others  who  love  or  need 
him.  By  this  multiplication  of  misery  we  see 
distress  extended  to  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
whole  society. 

If  we  estimate  at  a  shilling  a  day  what  is 
lost  by  the  inaction  and  consumed  in  the  sup- 
port of  each  man  thus  chained  down  to  invo- 
luntary idleness,  the  public  loss  will  rise  in  one 
year  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds;  in 
ten  years  to  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  our  cir^ 
culating  coin. 

I  am  afraid  that  those  who  are  best  acquaint- 
ed with  the  state  of  our  prisons  will  confess 
that  my  conjecture  is  too  near  the  truth,  when 
1  suppose  that  the  corrosion  of  resentment,  the 
heaviness  of  sorrow,  the  corruption  of  confined 
air,  the  want  of  exercise,  and  sometimes  of 
food,  the  contagion  of  diseases,  from  which 
there  is  no  retreat,  and  the  severity  of  tyrants, 
against  whom  there  can  be  no  resistance,  and 
aU  the  complicated  horrors  of  a  prison,  put  an 
end  every  year  to  the  life  of  one  in  four  of 
those  that  are  shut  up  from  the  ccunon  com- 
forts of  human  life. 

Thus  perish  yeariy  five  thousand  men,  over- 
borne with  sorrow,  consumed  by  famine,  or 
putrified  by  filth  :  many  of  them  in  the  most 
vigorous  and  useful  part  of  life  ;  for  the 
thoughtless  and  imprudent  are  commonlv 
young,  and  the  active  and  busy  are  seldom  olo. 
According  to  the  rule  generally  received, 
which  supposes  that  one  in  thirty  dies  yearly, 
the  race  of  man  may  be  said  to  bo  renewed  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years.  Who  would  have  be- 
lieved till  now,  that  of  every  English  genera- 
tion, a  hundred  and  fiAy  thousand  perish  in 
our  gaols  !  that  in  every  centur}',  a  nation  emi* 
nent  for  science,  studious  of  commerce,  ambi- 
tious of  empire,  should  willingly  lose,  in 
noisome  dungeons,  five  hundred  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  ;  a  number  greater  than  has 
ever  been  destroyed  in  the  same  time  by  the 
pestilence  and  sword  ! 

A  very  late  occurrence  may  show  us  the 
value  of  the  number  which  we  thus  condemn 
to  be  useless  ;  in  the  re-establishment  of  the 
trained  bands,  thirty  thousand  are  considered 
as  a  force  sufiicient  against  all  exigencies. 
While,  therefore,  we  detain  tveikty  thousand 
in  prison,  we  shut  up  in  darkneu  and  usclesa- 
ness  two-thirds  of  an  army  which  ourselvef 
judge  equal  to  the  defence  of  oiur  country. 
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The  monastic  institutions  have  been  ot\en 
blamed  as  tciuling  to  n^tard  the  incrcaiM.'  of 
mankind.  And  perhaps  retirement  ouf^ht 
rarely  to  be  permitted,  except  to  those  whose 
employment  is  consistent  with  abstraction, 
and  who,  though  solitary,  will  not  be  idle  :  to 
those  Mhom  intirmity  makes  useless  to  the 
commonwealth,  or  to  those  who  have  paid 
their  due  proportion  to  society,  and  who,  havin£r 
lived  for  others,  may  be  honourably  dismissed 
to  live  for  themselves.  But  whatever  be  the 
evil  or  the  folly  of  these  retreats,  those  have 
no  right  to  censure  them  whose  prisons  con- 
tain greater  numbers  than  the  monasteries  of 
other  countries.  It  is,  surely,  less  foolish  and 
less  criminal  to  permit  inaction  than  compel  it ; 
to  comply  with  doubtful  opinions  of  happiness, 
than  condemn  to  certain  and  apparent  misery ; 
to  indulge  the  extravat^ances  of  erroneous 
piety,  tlian  to  multiply  and  enforce  temptations 
to  wickedness. 

The  misery  of  f^aois  is  not  half  their  evil  : 
they  are  filled  with  every  corruption  which 
poverty  and  wickedness  can  generate  between 
them  ;  with  all  the  shameless  and  profligate 
enormities  that  can  be  produced  by  tlie  impu- 
dence of  ignominy,  the  rage  of  want,  and  the 
malignity  of  despair.  In  a  prison,  the  awe  of 
the  pubhc  eye  is  lost,  and  tlie  power  of  Uielaw 
is  spent ;  tliere  are  few  fears,  tliere  are  no 
blushes.  The  lewd  inflame  the  lewd,  the 
audacious  harden  the  audacious.  Every  one 
fortifies  himself  as  he  can  against  his  own  sen- 
sibility, endeavours  to  practise  on  others  the 
arts  which  are  practised  on  himself;  and  gains 
the  kindness  ot  his  associates  by  similitude  of 
manners. 

Thus  some  sink  amidst  their  misery,  and 
otliers  sur\'ive  only  to  propagate  villany.  It 
may  be  hoped,  tliat  our  lawgivers  will  at  length 
take  away  from  us  this  power  of  starving  and 
depraving  one  another ;  but,  if  there  bo  any 
reason  why  this  inveterate  evil  should  not  be 
removed  in  our  age,  which  true  policv  has  en- 
lightened beyond  any  former  time,  let  those, 
wliose  writings  from  Uie  opinions  and  the  prac- 
tices of  their  contemporaries,  endeavour  to 
transfer  the  reproach  of  such  imprisonment 
from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  till  universal 
infamy  shall  pursue  the  wretch  whose  wanton- 
ness of  power,  or  revenge  of  disappointment, 
condemns  another  to  torture  and  to  ruin  ;  till 
he  shall  be  hunted  through  the  world  as  an 
enemy  to  man,  and  find  in  riches  no  shelter 
from  contempt. 

Surely,   he   whose  debtor  has  perished   in 

Srison,  although  he  may  acquit  himself  of  deli- 
erate  murder,  must  at  least  havo  his  mind 
clouded  with  discontent,  when  he  considers 
how  much  another  has  suflered  from  him ; 
when  ho  thinks  on  the  wife  bewailing  her  hus- 
band, or  the  children  begging  the  bread  which 
their  father  would  have  earned.  If  there  arc 
any  made  so  obdurate  by  avarice  or  cnieltv,  as 
to  revolve  these  consequences  witliout  dread 
or  pity,  I  muit  leave  them  to  be  awakened  by 
some  other  power,  for  I  write  only  to  human 
beings. 
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TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
As  none  look  more  diligently  about  them  than 
those  who  have  nothing  to  do,  or  who  do  no- 
thing, I  suppose  it  has  not  escaped  your  obser- 
vation, that  the  bracelet,  an  ornament  of  great 
antiquity,  has  been  for  some  years  revived 
among  the  English  ladies. 

The  genius  of  our  nation  is  said,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  to  appear  rather  an  improve- 
ment than  invention.  The  bracelet  was  known 
in  the  earliest  a^es  ;  but  it  was  formerly  only 
a  hoop  of  gol(f,  or  a  cluster  of  jewels,  and 
showed  nothing  but  the  wealtli  or  vanity  of  the 
wearer;  till  our  ladies,  by  carrying  pictures 
on  their  wrists,  made  their  oniamcnts  works 
of  fancy  and  exercises  of  judgment. 

This  addition  of  art  to  luxury  is  one  of  the 
innumerable  proofs  that  mi^ht  be  given  of  tho 
late  increase  of  female  erudition  ;  and  I  have 
ot\cn  congratulated  myself  that  my  life  has 
happened  at  a  time  when  those,  on  whom  so 
much  of  human  felicity  depends,  have  learned 
to  think  as  well  as  speak,  and  when  respect 
takes  possession  of  tiie  ear,  while  love  is  enter- 
ing at  the  eye. 

I  have  observed,  that  even  by  the  suffrages 
of  their  own  sex,  those  ladies  are  accounted 
wisest  who  do  not  yet  disdain  to  be  taught ; 
and  tlionforc,  I  shall  offer  a  few  hints  for  the 
complet'iOii  of  the  bracelet,  without  any  dread 
of  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

To  the  ladies  who  wear  the  pictures  of  their 
husbands  or  children,  or  any  other  relations,  I 
can  ofier  nothing  more  decent  or  more  proper. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  she  intends  at 
least  to  perform  her  duty,  who  carries  a  perpe- 
tual excitement  to  recollection  and  caution, 
whose  own  ornaments  must  upbraid  her  with 
every  failure,  and  who,  by  an  open  violation 
of  her  engagements,  must  for  ever  forfeit  her 
bracelet. 

Yet  I  know  not  whether  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  husband  to  solicit  very  earnestly  a  place 
on  tlic  bracelet.  If  his  image  be  not  in  the 
heart,  it  is  of  small  avail  to  hang  it  on  the 
hand.  A  husband  encircled  with  diamonds 
and  rubies  may  gain  some  esteem,  but  will 
never  excite  love.  He  that  thinks  himself 
most  secure  of  his  wife,  should  be  fearful  of 
persecuting  her  continually  with  his  presence. 
The  joy  of  life  is  variety;  the  tenderest  love 
requires  to  be  rekindled  by  intervals  of  ab- 
sence; and  fidelity  herself  will  be  wearied 
with  transferring  her  eye  only  from  the  same 
man  to  the  same  picture. 

In  many  countries  the  condition  of  every 
woman  is  known  by  her  dress.  Marriage  is 
rewarded  with  some  honourable  distinction 
which  celibacy  is  forbidden  to  usurp.  Some 
buch  information  a  bracelet  might  afford.  The 
ladies  might  enrol  themselves  in  distinct 
classes,  and  carry  in  open  view  the  emblems  of 
their  order.  The  bracelet  of  the  authoress 
may  exhibit  the  muses  in  a  grove  of  laurel ;  tht 
housewife  may  show  Penelope  witli  her  web; 
the  Totaress  of  a  single  life  may  carry  UotIa 
with  her  troop  of  vu-gins ;  the  gamestif  asr 
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have  Fortune  with  her  wheel ;  and  those  wo- 
men that  have  no  character  at  all,  may  displny 
a  fif'Id  ot'  wliito  enamel,  as  imploring  hrlp  to 
till  up  the  vacuity. 

There  is  a  set  of  ladies  who  have  outlived 
most  animal  pleasures,  and  having  nothing;  ra- 
tional to  put  in  their  place,  solace   with  cards 
the  loss  of  what  time  has  taken  away,  and  the 
want  of  what  wisdom,    having   never  been 
courted,  has  never  given.     For  these,  I  know 
/lot  now  to  provide  a  proper  decoration.   They 
cannot  be  numbered  among  the  gamesters: 
for  though  they  are  always  at  play,  they  play 
for  nothmg,  and  never  rise  to  the  dignity  of 
hazard  or  the  reputation  of  skill.    They  neither 
love  nor  are  loved,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
contemplate  any  human  image  with  delight. 
Yet  though  they  despair  to  please,  they  always 
wish  to  be  fine,  and  therefore  cannot  be  with- 
out a  bracelet.   To  this  sisterhood  I  can  recom- 
mend nothing  more  likely  to  please  them  than 
the  kin^  of  clubs,  a  personage   very  comely 
and  majestic,  who  will  never  meet  their  eyeg 
without  reviving  the  thought  of  some  past  or 
future  party,  and  who  may  be  displa^'ed  m  the 
act  of  dealing  with  grace  and  propnety. 

But  the  bracelet  which  might  be  most  easily 
introduced  into  general  use  is  a  small  convex 
mirror,  is  which  the  lady  may  see  herself  when- 
ever she  shall  lift  her  hand.  This  will  be  a  per- 
petual source  of  delighL  Other  ornaments 
are  of  use  only  in  public,  but  this  will  furnish 
gratifications  to  solitude.  This  will  show  a  face 
that  must  always  please  ;  she  who  is  followed 
by  admirers  will  carry  about  her  a  perpetual 
justification  of  the  public  voice  ;  and  she  who 
passes  without  notice  may  appeal  from  preju- 
dice to  her  own  eyes. 

But  I  know  not  whv  the  privilege  of  the 
bracelet  should  be  confined  to  women  ;  it  was 
in  former  ages  worn  by  heroes  in  battle ;  and 
as  modem  soldiers  are  alwavs  distinguished 
by  splendour  of  dress,  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  bracelet  added  to  the  cockade. 

In  hope  of  this  ornamental  innovation,  I  have 
spent  some  thoughts  upon  military  bracelets. 
There  is  no  passion  more  heroic  than  love  ;  and 
therefore  I  snould  be  glad  to  see  the  sons  of 
England  marching  in  the  field,  every  man  with 
the  picture  of  a  woman  of  honour  bound  upon 
his  hand.  But  since  in  the  army,  as  every 
where  else,  there  will  always  be  men  who  love 
nobody  but  themselves,  or  whom  no  woman 
of  honour  will  permit  to  love  her,  there  is  a 
necessity  of  some  other  distinctions  and  devices. 
I  have  read  of  a  print;e  who,  having  lost  a 
town,  ordered  the  name  of  it  to  be  every  morning 
shouted  in  his  ear  till  it  should  be  recovered.  For 
the  same  purpose  I  think  the  prospect  of  Minor- 
ca might  be  properly  worn  on  the  hands  of  some 
of  our  generals :  others  might  delight  their  coun- 
trymen, and  dignify  themselves  with  a  view  of 
Itochefort  as  it  appeared  to  them  at  sea :  and 
those  that  shall  return  from  the  conouest  of 
America,  may  exhibit  the  warehouse  ot  Fron- 
tenac,  with  an  inscription  denoting  that  it  was 
taken  in  less  than  three  years  by  less  than 
mmttj  thousand  men. 

I  am,  Sir,  &€• 

Tom  Tot. 


N0.4O.J     Saturday,  Jan.  20,  1759. 


Thk  practice  of  appending  to  the  narratives 
of  pirblie  transactions  more  minute  and  do- 
mestic intellijencr,  and  filling  the  ncwspapera 
with  advertisr^ments,  has  grown  up  by  slow 
degrees  to  its  present  state. 

Genius  is  shown  only  by  invention.  The 
man  who  first  took  advantage  of  the  generaJ 
curiosity  that  was  excited  by  a  siege  or  battle, 
to  betray  the  readers  of  news  into  the  know- 
ledge of  the  shop  where  the  best  puf&  and 
powder  were  to  be  sold,  was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  great  sagacity  and  profound  skill  in 
the  nature  of  man.  But  when  he  had  once 
shown  the  way,  it  was  easy  to  follow  him ;  and 
every  man  now  knows  a  ready  method  of  in- 
forming the  public  of  all  that  he  desires  to  bur 
or  sell,  whether  his  wares  be  material  or  intel- 
lectual ;  whether  he  makes  clothes,  or  teachea 
the  mathematics;  whether  he  be  a  tutor  that 
wants  a  pupil,  or  a  pupil  that  wants  a  tutor. 

Whatever  is  common  is  despised.     Adver« 
tiirements  are  now  so  numerous  that  they  are 
very  negligently  perused,  and   it  is  therefore 
become  necessary  to  gain  attention  by  magni 
ficence  of  promises,  and  by  eloquences  some 
times  sublime  and  sometimes  pathetic. 

Promise,  large  promise,  is  the  soul  of  an  ad- 
vertisement. 1  remember  a  wash-ball  that  had 
a  quality  truly  wonderful — it  gave  an  exquisite 
edge  to  the  razor.  And  there  are  now  to  be 
sol^,  "for  ready  money  only,  some  duvets  for 
bed  coverings,  of  down,  beyond  comparison, 
superior  to  what  is  called  otter-down,  and  in- 
deed such,  that  its  many  excellences  cannot  be 
here  set  forth."  With  one  excellence  we  are 
made  acquainted — "  it  is  warmer  than  four  or 
five  blankets,  and  lighter  than  one.  '* 

There  are  some,  however,  that  know  tbe 
prejudice  of  mankind  in  favour  of  modest  sin- 
cerity. The  vender  of  the  beautifying  fluid 
sells  a  lotion  that  repels  pimples,  washes  away 
freckles,  smooths  the  skin,  and  plumps  the 
flesh  :  and  yet,  with  a  generous  abhorrence  of 
ostentation,  confesses,  that  it  will  not  "  resture 
the  bloom  of  fifteen  to  a  lady  of  fifty. " 

The  true  pathos  of  advertisements  must  have 
sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  man  that  re- 
members the  zeal  shown  by  the  seller  of  the 
anodyne  necklace,  for  the  ease  and  safvty  of 
poor  toothing  inlants,  and  the  afiection  with 
which  he  warned  every  mother,  that  "she 
would  never  forgive  herself"  if  her  infant 
should  perish  without  a  necklace. 

I  cannot  but  remark  to  the  celebrated  author 
who  gave,  in  his  notifications  of  the  camel  and 
dromedary,  so  many  specimens  of  the  genuine 
sublime,  that  there  is  now  arrived  another  sub- 
ject yet  more  worthy  of  his  pen,  *»  A  famous 
Mohawk  Indian  warrior,  who  took  Dieskaw 
the  French  general  prisoner,  dressed  in  the 
same  manner  with  the  native  Indians  when 
they  go  to  war,  with  his  face  and  body  painted, 
witn  nis  scalping-knife,  tom-ax  and*  all  other 
implements  of  war  I  a  sight  worthy  the  curiosi- 
ty of  every  trup  Briton !  "  Tliis  is  a  very 
powerful  description :  but  a  critic  of  great  re- 
finement would  say,  that  it  conveys  rather 
honor  than  terror.    An  Indian,  dreracd  ai  he 
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ffOfi9  to  war,  may  hrin«j  compmy  toffelhor  ; 
but  if  ho  carries  the  scalping  knife,  and  torn- 
nx,  thore  are  many  truf  Britonn  that  will  never 
be  persuaded  to  see  him  but  through  a  /?rate. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  the  severer  jud^jea, 
that  the  salutary  sorrow  of  tra(;^ic  scenes  is 
too  soon  efldccd  by  the  merriment  of  the  epi- 
logue ;  the  same  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  impiopcr  disposition  of  advertisements. 
The  noblest  objects  may  be  so  associated  as  to 
be  made  ridiculous.  The  camel  and  drome- 
dary themselves  might  have  lost  much  of  their 
dignity  between  "the  true  flower  of  mustard 
aiS  the  original  Dafiy's  elixir ; "  and  I  could 
not  but  feel  some  indignation,  when  I  found 
this  illustrious  Indian  warrior  immediately 
succeeded  by  "  a  fresh  parcel  of  Dublin  but- 
ter." 

The  trade  of  advertising  is  now  so  n«ar  to 
perfection,  that  it  is  not  ^sy  to  propose  any 
improvement.  But  as  every  art  ouf  ht  to  be 
exercised  in  due  subordination  to  the  public 
good,  I  cannot  but  propose  it  as  a  moral 
question  to  these  masters  of  the  public  ear, 
Whether  they  do  not  sometimes  play  too  wan- 
tonly with  our  passions,  as  when  the  registrar 
of  lotter>' tickets  invites  us  to  his  shop  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  prizes  which  he  sold  last  year ; 
and  whether  the  advertising  controvertista  do 
not  indulge  asperity  of  language  without  any 
adequate  provocation ;  as  in  the  dispute  about 
straps  for  razors,  now  happily  subsided,  and  in 
the  altercation  which  at  present  subsists  con- 
cerning eau  de  luce  7 

In  an  advertisement  it  is  allowed  to  every 
man  to  speak  well  of  himself,  but  I  know  not 
why  he  snould  assume  the  privilege  of  ccnsur- 
Jng  his  neighbour.  He  may  proclaim  his  own 
virtue  or  skill,  but  ought  not  to  exclude  others 
from  the  same  pretensions. 

Every  man  that  advertises  his  own  excel- 
lence siiould  write  with  some  consciousness 
of  character  which  dares  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public.  He  should  remember  that  his 
name  is  to  stand  in  the  same  paper  with  those 
of  the  kinj^  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  endeavour  to  make  himself  worthy 
of  such  association. 

Some  regard  is  likewise  to  be  paid  to  pos- 
terity. There  are  men  of  diligence  and  curio- 
sity who  treasure  up  the  papers  of  the  day 
merely  because  others  neglect  them,  and  in 
time  they  will  bo  scarce.  When  these  col- 
lections shall  be  read  in  another  century,  how 
will  numberless  contradictions  be  reconciled  ; 
and  how  shall  fame  bo  possibly  distributed 
among  the  tailors  and  boadice-makera  of  the 
present  age  ? 

Surely  these  things  deserve  consideration. 
It  is  enough  for  me  to  have  hinted  my  desire 
that  these  abuses  may  be  rectified  ;  but  such 
if  the  state  of  nature,  that  what  all  have  the 
right  of  doing,  many  will  attempt  without  suf- 
ficient care  or  due  qualifications. 


No.  41.]      Saturday,  Jan.  87,  1759. 

The  following  letter  relates  to  an  affliction 
perhaps  not  necessary  to  be  imparted  to  the 


public  ;  but  I  could  not  persuade  myself  to 
suppress  it,  hecuuso  I  think  I  know  the  sen- 
ttuients  to  be  sincere,  and  I  feel  no  disposi- 
tion to  provide  for  this  day  any  other  enter- 
tainnment 

Jit  tu  imi»qui9  eri»,  miten  qui  crude  poelm 

Cremid9ri§  ffetu/unet-a  diffna  tuo, 
Hctc  pottrtrna  tihi  fit  Jleudi  ^ausa,  Jluattpu 

Ltni*  inoffenso  vitajut  mortque  gradu. 

Mr.  Idler, 
NoTwiTHSTANDiKO  the  wamlngs  of  pliiloso- 
phers,  and  the  daily  examples  of  losses  and 
misfortunes  which  fife  forces  upon  our  obser- 
vation, such  is  the  absorption  of  our  thoughts 
in  the  business  of  the  present  day,  such  the  re- 
signation of  our  reason  to  empty  hopes  of  fu- 
ture felicity,  or  such  our  unwillingness  to  fore- 
see what  we  dread,  that  every  calamity  comes 
suddenly  upon  us,  and  not  only  presses  us  as 
a  burden,  but  crushes  as  a  blow. 

There  are  evils  which  happen  out  of  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature,  against  which  it  is  no  re- 
proach not  to  be  provided.  A  flash  of  light-  - 
ning  intercepts  the  traveller  in  his  way.  The 
concussion  of  an  earthauake  heaps  Uic  ruins 
of  cities  upon  their  inhabitants.  But  other 
miseries  time  brings,  tliough  silently,  yet  vi 
ribly,  forward  by  its  even  lapse,  which  yet  ap- 
proach us  unseen,  because  we  turn  our  eyes 
away,  and  seize  us  unresisted,  because  we 
could  not  arm  ourselves  against  them  but  by 
setting  them  before  us. 

That  it  is  vain  to  shrink  from  what  cannot 
be  avoided,  and  to  hide  that  from  ourselves 
which  must  sometime  be  found,  is  a  truth  which 
we  all  know,  but  which  all  ncf  loct,  and  per- 
haps none  more  than  the  speculative  reasoner, 
whose  thoughts  are  always  from  home,  whose 
eye  wanders  over  life,  whose  fancy  dances 
afWr  meteors  of  happiness  kindled  by  itself, 
and  who  examines  every  thing  ratiier  than 
his  own  state. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the  decays 
of  age  must  terminate  in  death ;  vet  tliero  is 
no  man,  says  Tully,  who  docs  not  believe  that 
he  may  yet  live  another  year;  and  there  is 
none  who  docs  not,  upon  Uie  same  principle, 
hope  another  year  for  his  parent  or  his  friend  ; 
but  the  fallacy  will  be  in  time  detected ;  the 
last  ^ear,  the  last  day,  must  come.  It  has  come, 
and  is  past  The  life  which  made  my  own  life 
pleasant  is  at  an  end,  and  the  gates  of  death 
are  shut  upon  my  prospects. 

The  loss  of  a  friend  upon  whom  the  heart  was 
fixed,  to  whom  evenr  wish  and  endeavour 
tended,  is  a  state  of*^  dreary  desolation,  in 
which  the  mind  looks  abroad  impatient  of  it- 
self, and  finds  nothing  but  emptiness  and  hor- 
ror. The  blameless  life,  the  artless  tender- 
ness, the  pious  simplicity,  the  modest  resigna- 
tion, the  patient  sickness,  and  the  quiet  death, 
are  remembered  only  to  add  value  to  the 
loss,  to  aggravate  regret  for  what  cannot  be 
amended,  to  deepen  sorrow  for  what  cannot  be 
recalled. 

These  are  the  ealamitieiby  which  Providence 
eradually  disengages  us  from  the  love  of  life. 
Other  anil  fortitude  may  repel,  or  hop»  iimj 
t  but  irreparable  pnvation  learee  ao« 
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thing  to  exercise  resolution  or  flatter  expecta- 
tion. The  dead  cannot  return,  and  nothing  is 
left  us  here  but  languishment  and  grit^f. 

Yet  such  is  the  course  of  nature,  that  who- 
ever lives  long  must  outlive  those  whom  he 
loves  and  honours.  Such  is  the  condition  of 
Xiur  present  existence,  that  life  must  one  time 
lose  it,  associations,  and  every  inhabitant  of 
the  earth  must  walk,  downward  to  the  grave 
elonc  and  unregarded,  without  any  partner  of 
his  joy  or  grief,  without  any  interested  witness 
t>f  his  mistortuncs  or  success. 

Misfortune,  indeed,  he  may  yet  feel;  for 
where  is  the  bottom  of  the  misery  of  man  7  But 
what  is  success  to  him  that  has  none  to  enjoy 
it  7  Happiness  is  not  found  in  self-contempla- 
tion :  it  IS  perceived  only  when  it  is  reflected 
from  another. 

We  know  httle  of  the  state  of  departed  souls, 
because  such  knowledge  is  not  necessary  to  a 

good  life.  Reason  deserts  us  at  the  bnnk  of 
le  grave,  and  can  give  no  farther  inteUigence. 
Revelation  is  not  wholly  silent  **  There  is 
joy  in  the  angels  of  Heaven  over  one  sinner 
that  repcntetn:"  and  surely  this  joy  is  not  in- 
communicable to  souls  disentangled  from  the 
body,  and  made  like  angels. 

Let  hope  therefore  dictate,  what  revelation 
docs  not  confute,  that  the  union  of  souls  may 
•till  remain  ;  and  that  we  who  are  struggling 
with  sin,  sorrow,  and  infirmities,  may  have  our 
part  in  the  attention  and  kindness  of  those  who 
have  (inished  their  course,  and  are  now  receiv- 
ing their  reward. 

These  are  tiie  great  occasions  which  force  the 
mind  to  take  refuge  in  religion  ;  when  we  have 
no  help  in  ourselves,  what  can  remain  but  that 
we  look  up  to  a  higher  and  a  greater  Power  ? 
end  to  what  hope  may  we  not  raise  our  eyes  and 
hearts  when  we  consider  tliat  the  greatest  pow- 
er is  the  best  7 

Surely  there  is  no  man  who,  thus  afflicted, 
docs  not  seek  succour  in  the  gospel,  which  has 
brought  l{fe  and  immortality  to  light.  The  pre- 
cepts of  Epicurus,  who  teaches  us  to  endure 
what  the  laws  of  the  universe  make  necessary, 
may  silence,  but  not  content  us.  The  dictates 
t>f  Zeno,  who  commands  us  to  look  with  in- 
difference on  external  things,  may  dispose  us  to 
conceal  our  sorrow,  but  cannot  assuage  it 
Real  alleviation  of  the  loss  of  friends,  and  ra- 
tional tranquillity  in  the  prospect  of  our  own 
dissolution,  can  bo  received  only  from  the 
promises  of  liim  in  whose  hands  are  life  and 
•death,  and  from  the  assurance  of  another  and 
belter  state,  in  which  all  tears  will  be  wiped 
from  the  eyes,  and  the  whole  soul  shall  be 
filled  with  joy.  Philosophy  may  infuse  stub- 
bornness, bttt  religion  only  can  give  patience. 
I  ara,  £lc. 


'  Kg.  42.]      Saturday,  Feb.  3,  1759. 

i 

I  The  subject  of  the  following  letter  is  not 
wholly  unmcntioned  by  the  Rambler.  The 
Spectator  has  also  a  letter  containing  a  case 
not  much  difTcrent  I  hope  my  correapon- 
^ent'f  performance  is  more  an  efibrt  ofMnius, 
D  effusion  of  the  paiiionf ;  aa4  IM  the 


hath  rather  attempted  to  paint  some  possible 
distress  than  really  feels  the  evils  she  has  de* 
scribed. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
There  is  a  cause  of  misery,  which,  though  cer« 
tainly  known  both  to  you  and  your  predecessorfl 
has  been  but  Uttle  taken  notice  of  in  your  pa- 
pers ;  I  mean  the  snares  that  the  bad  behaviour 
of  parents  extends  over  the  paths  of  life  which 
their  children  are  to  tread  alier  them ;  and  as  I 
make  no  doubt  but  the  Idler  holds  the  shield 
for  virtue  as  well  as  the  glass  for  folly,  that  he 
will  employ  his  leisure  hours  as  much  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  in  warning  his  readers 
against  a  danger,  as  in  laughing  them  out  of 
a  fashion :  for  this  reason  to  ask  admittance 
for  my  story  in  your  paper,  though  it  has  no- 
thing to  rcconimerfd  it  but  truth,  and  the 
honest  wish  of  warning  others  to  shun  the 
track  which  I  am  afraid  may  lead  me  at  last  to 
ruin. 

I  am  the  child  of  a  father,  who,  having 
always  lived  in  one  spot  in  the  country  where 
he  was  bom,  and  having  had  no  genteel  edu- 
cation himself,  thought  no  qualification  in  the 
world  desirable  but  as  they  led  up  to  fortune, 
and  no  learning  necessary  to  happiness  but  such 
as  might  most  efTcclually  teach  me  to  make  the 
best  market  of  myself:  I  was  unfortunately 
bom  a  beauty,  to  a  full  sense  of  which  my  fa* 
ther  took  care  to  flatter  me ;  and  having,  when 
very  young,  put  me  to  school  in  the  country, 
afterwards  transplanted  me  to  another  in  town, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  friends,  where  his  ill- 
judged  fondness  let  me  remain  no  longer  than 
to  learn  just  enough  experience  toconvmce  me 
of  the  sordid ness  of  liis  views,  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  perfections  which  my  present  situation 
will  never  suffer  me  to  reach,  and  to  teach  me 
sufficient  morals  to  dare  to  despise  what  is  bad, 
though  it  be  in  a  father. 

Thus  equipped  (as  he  thought  completely)  for 
life,  I  was  carried  back  into  the  county,  and 
lived  with  him  and  my  mother  in  a  small  vil 
lago,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  county-town , 
where  I  mixed,  at  first  with  reluctance,  amonff 
company  which,  though  I  never  despised,  1 
could  not  approve,  as  they  were  brought  up 
with  other  inclinations  and  narrower  views  than 
my  own.  My  father  took  great  pains  to  show 
mc  every  where,  both  at  his  own  house,  and 
at  such  public  diversions  as  the  country  aflbrd- 
ed  :  he  frequently  told  the  people  all  he  had 
was  for  his  daughter  ;  took  care  to  repeat  the 
civilities  I  had  recived  from  all  his  friends  in 
London  ;  told  how  much  I  was  admired,  all 
his  little  ambition  could  suggest  to  set  me  in 
a  stronger  light 

Thus  have  I  continued  tricked  out  for  sale,  as 
I  may  call  it,  and  doomed,  by  parental  authori- 
tv,  to  a  state  little  better  than  that  of  prostitu* 
tion.  I  look  on  myself  as  growing  cheaper  every 
hour,  and  am  losing  all  that  honest  pride,  that 
modest  confidence,  in  which  the  virgin  dignity 
consists.  Nor  does  my  misfortune  stop  here  * 
though  many  would  be  too  eeneious  to  impute 
the  follioa  of'^a  father  to  a  chBd  whose  heart  hu 
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set  her  above  them  ;  yet  I  am  afraid  the  most 
charitable  of  them  will  hardly  think  it  possible 
for  mc  to  be  daily  spectatress  of  his  vices  with- 
out tacitly  allowing  them,  and  at  last  consent- 
ing to  them,  as  the  eye  of  the  frighted  infant 
is,  by  degrees  reconciled  to  the  darkness  of 
which  at  first  it  was  afraid.  It  is  a  common 
opinion,  he  himself  must  very  well  know,  that 
vices,  like  diseases,  are  often  hereditary ;  end 
that  the  property  of  the  one  is  to  infect  the 
manners,  as  the  other  poisons  the  springs  of 
life. 

Yet  this  thouffh  bad,  is  not  the  worst ;  my 
father  deceives  himself  the  hopes  of  the  very 
child  he  has  brought  into  the  world ;  he  suffers 
his  house  to  be  the  seat  of  drunkenness,  riot, 
and  irreligion  :  who  seduces,  almost  in  my 
flight,  the  menial  servant,  converses  with  the 
prostitute,  and  corrupts  the  wife  !  Thus  I,  who 
from  my  earliest  dawn  of  reason  was  taught  to 
think  that  at  my  approach  every  eye  sparkled 
with  pleasure,  or  was  dejected  as  conscious  of 
superior  charms,  am  excluded  from  society, 
through  fear  lest  I  should  partake,  if  not  of 
my  father's  crimes,  at  least  of  his  reproach. 
Is  a  parent,  who  is  so  little  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  a  child,  better  than  a  pirate  who 
turns  a  wretch  adrift  in  a  boat  at  sea,  without 
a  star  to  steer  by,  or  an  anchor  to  hold  it  fast  7 
Am  I  not  to  lay  all  my  miseries  at  those  doors 
which  ought  to  have  opened  only  for  my  protec- 
tion ?  And  if  doomed  to  add  at  last  one  more 
to  the  number  of  those  wretches  whom  neither 
the  world  nor  its  law  befriends,  may  I  not 
justly  say  that  I  have  been  awed  by  a  parent 
mto  ruin  7  But  though  a  parent's  power  is 
screened  from  insult  and  violation  by  the  very 
words  of  Heaven,  yet  surely  no  laws,  divine 
or  human,  forbid  me  to  remove  myself  from 
the  malignant  shade  of  a  plant  that  poisons  all 
around  it,  blasts  the  bloom  of  youth,  checks  its 
improvements,  and  makes  all  its  flowerets  fade; 
but  to  whom  can  the  wretched,  can  the  depen- 
dent fly  ?  For  me  to  fly  a  father's  Jiouse,  is  to 
be  a  beggar  ;  I  have  only  one  comforter  amidst 
my  anxieties,  a  pious  relation,  who  bids  me 
appeal  to  Heaven  for  a  witness  of  my  just  in- 
tentions, fly  as  a  deserted  wretch  to  its  protec- 
tion ;  and  being  asked  who  my  father  is,  point, 
like  the  ancient  philosopher,  with  my  finger  to 
the  heavens. 

The  hope  in  which  I  write  this,  is,  that  you 
will  give  it  a  place  in  your  paper ;  and  as  your 
essays  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  coun- 
try, that  my  father  may  read  my  story  there  ; 
and,  if  not  for  his  own  sake  yet  for  mine,  spare 
to  perpetuate  that  worst  of  calamities  to  me, 
the  loss  of  character,  from  which  all  his  dis- 
simulation has  not  been  able  to  rescue  himself. 
Tell  the  world.  Sir,  that  it  is  possible  for  virtuo 
to  keep  its  throne  unshaken  without  any  other 
euard  than  itself;  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
'  Siat  purity  of  thought  so  necessary  to  the  com- 
J  pletion  of  human  excellence  even  in  the  midst 
of  temptations;  when  they  have  no  friend 
within,  nor  are  assisted  by  the  voluntary  indul- 
gence of  vicious  thoughts. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  story  like  this  does  not 
break  ia  on  the  plaa  of  yotur  p«f»er,  yon  hare  it 


in  your  power  to  be  a  better  friend  than  her 
father  to 

Perdita. 
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The  natural  advantages  which  arise  from  the 
position  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  with 
respect  to  the  other  planets,  afford  much  em- 
ployment to  mathematical  speculation,  by 
which  it  has  been  discovered,  tliat  no  other 
conformation  of  the  system  could  have  given 
such  commodious  distributions  of  light  and 
heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and  pleasure  to  so 
great  a  part  of  a  revolving  sphere. 

It  may  be,  perhaps,  observed  by  the  moralist, 
with  equal  reason,  that  our  globe  seems  particu- 
larly fitted  for  the  residence  of  a  bein^,  placed 
here  only  for  a  short  lime,  whose  task  is,  to  ad- 
vance himself  to  a  higher  and  happier  state  of 
existence,  by  unremitted  vigilance  of  caution, 
a;id  activity  of  virtue. 

The  duties  required  of  a  man  are  such  as  hu- 
man nature  does  not  willingly  perform,  and 
such  as  those  are  inclined  to  delay  who  yet  in- 
tend some  time  to  fufil  them.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  that  this  universal  reluctance 
should  be  conteracted,  and  the  drowsiness  of 
hesitation  wakened  into  resolve  ;  that  the  dan- 
ger of  procrastination  should  be  always  in 
view,  and  the  fallacies  of  security  be  hourly 
detected. 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  nature  uni- 
formly conspire.  Whatever  we  see  on  every 
side  reminds  us  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  flwL 
of  life.  The  day  and  niffht  succeed  each  other, 
the  rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  year,  the 
sun  rises,  attains  the  meridian,  declines  and 
sets ;  and  the  moon  every  night  changes  its 
form. 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an  image  of 
the  year  and  the  year  as  the  representation  of 
life.  The  morning  answers  to  the  spring,  and 
the  spring  to  childhood  and  youth  ;  the  noon 
corresponds  to  the  summer,  and  the  summer  to 
the  strength  of  manhood.  The  evening  is  an 
embl  em  of  autumn,  and  autumn  of  declining  life. 
The  night  with  its  silence  and  darkness  shows 
the  winter,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  vegeta- 
tion are  benumbed  ;  and  the  winter  points  out 
the  time  when  life  shall  cease,  with  its  hopes 
and  pleasures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however  swiftly, 
bv  a  motion  equable  and  easy,  perceives  not  the 
change  of  place  but  by  the  variation  of  ob- 
jects. If  the  wheel  of  life,  which  rolls  thus 
silently  along,  passed  on  through  undistininiish- 
ablc  uniformity,  we  should  never  mark  Tta  ap- 
proaches to  the  end  of  the  course.  If  one  hour 
were  like  another ;  if  the  passage  of  the  sun  did 
not  show  that  the  day  is  wasting ;  if  the  change 
of  seasons  did  not  impress  upon  us  the  flight  of 
the  year;  quantities  of  duration  equal  to  days 
and  years  would  glide  unobserved.  If  the  parts 
of  time  were  not  variously  coloured,  we  should 
nev^er  discern  their  departure  or  succession,  but 
shoqld  live  thoughtless  of  the  past,  and  careless 
of  4|hfctare,  without  will,  and  perhaps  with- 
Mtflirwi  tgeomputo  Um  ptriodii  of  lifoi  w  to 
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oomparo  th?  tiin-j  v.liicli  is  ulrcudy  iost  with 
that  which  may  probably  remain. 

But  the  coursi"  of  lime  is  .-o  visibly  marked, 
that  it  isobsei  vcd  even  by  the  birds  ot'  pu8sau;c, 
and  by  nations  who  have  raised  their  minds 
very  little  above  animal  instinct ;  there  are  hu- 
ma:i  beings  whose  language  does  not  supply 
them  with  woids  by  which  they  can  number 
five,  but  I  have  read  of  none  that  have  not 
names  for  day  and  night,  for  summer  and 
winter. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions  of  na- 
ture, however  forcible,  however  importunate, 
are  too  often  vain ;  and  that  many  who  mark 
with  such  accuracy  the  course  of  time,  appear 
to  have  little  sensibility  of  the  decline  of  life. 
EviTy  man  has  something  to  do  which  he  nc- 
f  lects ;  every  man  has  faults  to  conquer  which 
he  delays  to  cornbat. 

So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to  consider 
the  efT^cts  of  time,  that  things  necessarv  and 
certain  oflen  surprise  us  like  unexpected  con- 
tingencies. We  leave  the  beauty  in  her  bloom, 
and,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  wonder, 
at  our  return,  to  find  her  faded.  We  meet 
those  whom  we  left  children,  and  can  scarcely 
persuade  ourselves  to  treat  them  as  men.  The 
traveller  visits  in  age  those  countries  through 
which  he  rambled  in  his  youth,  and  hopes  for 
merriment  at  the  old  place.  The  man  of  busi- 
ness weaned  with  unsatisfactory  prosperity, 
retires  to  the  town  of  his  nativity,  and  expects 
to  play  away  the  last  years  with  the  compan- 
ions of  his  childhood,  and  recover  youth  in  the 
fields  where  he  once  was  young. 

From  this  inattention,  so  general  and  so  mis- 
chievous, let  it  be  every  man*s  study  to  exempt 
himself.  Let  him  that  desires  to  see  others 
happy,  make  h-mln  tc  g've  while  his  gift  can  be 
enjoyed,  and  remember  that  rvery  moment  of 
delay  takes  away  svm«"tliin;^  from  the  value  of 
his  benefaction,  ^nd  let  him,  who  purposes 
his  own  happiness,  reflect,  that  while  he  forms 
his  purpose  the  day  rolls  on,  and  "  the  night 
Cometh  when  no  man  can  work!" 
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Memory  is,  amon^  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  that  of  which  we  make  the  most  frequent 
use,  or  rather  that  of  which  the  agency  is  in- 
cessant or  perpetual.  Memorj'  is  the  primary 
and  fundamental  power,  without  which  there 
could  be  no  other  intellectual  operation.  Judg- 
ment and  ratiocination  suppose  something  al- 
ready known,  and  draw  their  decisions  only 
from  experience.  Imagination  selects  ideas 
from  the  treasures  of  remembrance,  and  pro- 
duces novelty  only  by  varied  combinations. 
"\Vc  do  not  even  form  conjectures  of  distant,  or 
anticipation;!,  of  future  events,  but  by  conclud- 
ing what  is  possible  from  what  is  past 

The  twoolKces  of  memory  are  collection  and 
distribution  ;  by  one  iroafca  are  accumulated, 
and  by  the  other  produced  for  use.  Collection 
if  always  the  employment  of  our  firat  years  ; 
and  distribution  commonly  that  of  our  aidvanc- 
«d  age. 

To  eoUeet  and  repoMt  tlie  mtwm  ftma  of 


things,  is  far  the  most  ploaain*:  part  of  mental 
occupation.  We  arc  naturally  dtli;;-hted  with 
novelty,  and  there  is  a  time  when  all  that  we 
sec  is  new.  ^^•  hen  first  we  enter  into  the  worid, 
whithersoever  we  turn  our  eyes,  they  meet 
Knowledge  with  Pleasure  at  her  side  ;  evenr 
diversity  of  nature  pours  ideas  in  upon  the  soul; 
neither  search  nor  labour  are  necessary  ;  we 
have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  open  our  eyea^ 
and  curiosity  is  gratified. 

Much  of  the  pleasure  which  the  first  survey 
of  the  world  afiords,  is  exhausted  before  we  are 
conscious  of  our  own  felicity,  or  able  to  compare 
our  condition  with  some  other  possible  state. 
We  have  therefore  few  traces  of^  the  joy  of  our 
earliest  discoveries ;  yet  we  all  remember  a  time 
when  nature  had  so  many  untasted  gratifica- 
tions, that  every  excursion  gave  delignt  which 
can  now  be  found  no  longer,  when  the  noise  of 
a  torrent,  the  rustle  of  a  wood,  the  song  of  birds, 
or  the  play  of  lambs,  had  power  to  till  the  at^ 
tention,  and  suspend  all  perception  of  the  course 
of  time. 

But  these  easy  pleasures  are  soon  at  end ;  we 
have  seen  in  a  very  little  time  so  much,  that  we 
call  out  for  new  objects  of  observation,  and  en 
deavour  to  find  variety  in  books  and  life.  But 
study  is  laborious,  and  not  always  satisfactory ; 
and  conversation  has  its  pains  as  well  as  plea- 
sures; we  are  willing  to  learn  but  not  will* 
ing  to  be  taught ;  we  are  pained  by  ignorance, 
but  pained  yet  more  by  another's  knowledge. 

From  the  vexation  of  pupilage  men  common 
ly  set  themselves  free  about  the  middle  of  life, 
by  shutting  up  the  avenues  of  intelligence,  and 
resolving  to  rest  in  their  present  state  ;  and 
they,  whose  ardour  of  inquiry  continues  longer, 
find  themselves  insensibly  forsaken  by  tlieir  in- 
structors. As  every  man  advances  in  life,  the 
proportion  between  those  that  are  younger  and 
that  are  older  than  himself,  is  contmually 
changing ;  and  he  that  has  lived  half  a  century 
finds  few  that  do  not  require  from  him  that  in- 
formation which  he  once  expected  from  those 
that  went  before  him. 

Then  it  is  that  the  magazines  of  memory  are 
opened,  and  the  stores  of  accumulated  know- 
ledge are  displayed  by  vanity  or  benevolence, 
or  in  honest  commerce  of  mutual  interest 
Every  man  wanU  others,  and  is  therefore  glad 
when  he  is  wanted  by  them.  And  as  few  men 
will  endure  the  labour  of  intense  meditation 
without  necessity,  he  that  has  learned  enough 
for  his  profit  or  his  honour,  seldom  endeavours 
after  further  acquisitions. 

The  pleasure  of  recollecting  speculative  no- 
tions would  not  be  much  less  than  that  of  gain- 
ing them,  if  they  could  be  kept  pure  and 
unmingled  with  the  passages  of  life ;  but  such 
is  the  necessary  concatention  of  our  thoughts, 
that  good  and  evil  are  linked  together,  and  no 
pleasure  recurs  but  associated  with  pain.  Every 
revived  idea  reminds  us  of  a  time,  when  some- 
thing was  enjoyed  that  is  now  lost,  when  some 
hope  was  yet  not  blasted,  when  some  purpose 
had  yet  not  languished  into  sluggishness  or  in- 
difiTercnce. 

Whether  it  be  that  life  has  more  vexations 
than  comforts,  or,  what  is  in  the  event  just  the 
same,  that  evil  makes  deeper  impieaaion  thaoi 
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eood,  it  is  certain  that  no  man  can  review  the 
lime  past  without  heaviness  of  heart.  He  re- 
members many  calamities  incurred  by  folly, 
many  oppotunitics  lost  by  negligence.  The 
shades  of  the  dead  rise  up  before  nim ;  and  he 
laments  the  companions  of  his  youth,  the  part- 
ners of  his  amusements,  the  assistants  of  his 
labours,  whom  the  hand  of  death  has  snatched 
away. 

when  an  offer  was  made  to  Themistocles  of 
teaching  him  the  art  of  memory,  he  answered, 
that  he  would  rather  wish  for  the  art  of  forget- 
fulness.  He  felt  his  imagination  haunted  by 
phantoms  of  misery  which  he  was  unable  to 
suppress,  and  would  gladly  have  calmed  his 
thoughts  with  some  oblivious  antidote.  In 
this  we  all  resemble  one  another :  the  hero 
and  the  sage  are  like  vulgar  mortals,  overbur- 
dened by  the  weight  of  ufe ;  all  shrink  from 
recollection,  and  all  wish  for  an  art  of  forget- 
fulness. 
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There  is  in  many  minds  a  kind  of  vanity  ex- 
erted to  the  disadvantage  of  themselves  ;  a  de- 
sire to  be  praised  for  superior  acuteness  disco^ 
vered  only  in  the  degradation  of  their  species, 
or  censure  of  their  country. 

Defamation  is  sufficiently  copious.  The  gen- 
eral lampooner  of  mankind  my  find  long  exer- 
cise for  his  zeal  or  wit,  in  the  defects  of  nature, 
the  vexations  of  life,  the  follies  of  opinion,  and 
the  corruptions  of  practice.  But  fiction  is  easi- 
er than  discernment ;  and  most  of  these  writers 
spare  tliemselves  the  labour  of  inquiry,  and  ex- 
haust their  virulence  upon  imaginary  crimes, 
which,  as  they  never  existed  can  never  be 
mended. 

That  the  painters  find  no  encouraa;ement 
amon^  the  English  for  many  other  works  than 
portraits,  has  been  imputed  to  national  sclHsh- 
ness.  'Tis  vain,  says  the  satirist,  to  set  before 
any  Englishman  the  scenes  of  landscapes,  or  the 
heroes  of  history;  nature  and  antiquity  are 
nothing  in  his  eye;  he  has  no  value  but  for 
himselt,  nor  desires  any  copy  but  of  his  own 
form. 

Whoever  is  delighted  with  his  own  picture 
must  derive  his  pleasure  from  the  pleasure  of 
another.  Every  man  is  always  present  to  him- 
self, and  has,  therefore,  little  need  of  his  own 
resemblance,  nor  can  desire  it,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  whom  he  loves,  and  by  whom  he 
hopes  to  be  remembered.  This  use  of  the  art  is 
a  natural  and  reasonable  consequence  of  affec- 
tion ;  and  though,  like  other  human  actions,  it 
IS  otlcn  complicated  with  pride,  yet  even  such 

f»ride  is  more  laudable  than  that,  by  which  pa- 
aces  arc  covered  with  pictures,  that,  however 
excellent,  neither  imply  the  owner's  virtue  nor 
excite  it 

Genius  is  chiefly  exerted  in  historical  pic- 
tures ;  and  the  art  of  the  painter  of  portraits  is 
of\en  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  his  subject  But 
it  is  in  painting  as  in  life,  what  is  greatest  is 
not  always  best.  I  should  firieya  to  see  Rej- 
Bokb  timocfer  to  hexoes  and  to  goddesses,  to 


empty  splendour  and  to  airy  fiction,  that  art 
wluch  is  now  employed  in  difliisin*^  friendships 
in  reviving  tenderness,  in  quickening  theafieo 
tion«  of  the  absent,  and  continuing  the  presence 
of  the  dead. 

Yet  in  a  nation,  great  and  opulent,  there  is 
room,  and  ought  to  be  patronage,  for  an  art  like 
that  of  painting  through  all  its  diversities  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  wished,  that  the  reward  now  offered 
for  an  historical  picture  may  excite  an  honest 
emulation,  and  give  beginning  to  an  English 
school. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  find  an  action  or  event 
that  can  be  efHcaeiously  represented  by  a 
painter. 

He  must  have  an  action  not  successive,  but 
instantaneous ;  for  the  time  of  a  picture  is  a 
single  moment.  For  this  reason  the  death  of 
Hercules  cannot  well  be  painted,  though  at  tho 
first  view  it  flatters  the  imagination  with  yery 
glittering  ideas ;  the  gloomy  mountain  over- 
hanging the  sea,  and  covered  with  trees,  some 
bending  to  the  wind,  and  some  torn  from  the 
root  by  the  raging  hero ;  the  violence  with  which 
he  sends  from  his  shoulders  the  envenomed  gar- 
ment ;  the  propriety  with  which  his  muscular 
nakedness  moy  be  displayed:  the  death  of 
Lycas  whirled  from  the  promontory  ;.the  gigan- 
tic presence  of  Philoctetcs  ;  the  blaze  oi  the 
fatal  pile,  which  the  deities  behold  with  gti-^f 
and  terror  from  the  sky. 

AH  these  images  fill  the  mind,  but  will  nol 
compose  a  picture,  because  they  cannot  be 
united  in  a  single  moment  Hercules  must 
have  rent  his  flesh  at  one  time,  and  tossed 
Lycas  into  the  air  at  another ;  he  must  first 
tear  up  tho  trees,  and  then  lie  down  upon  the 
pile. 

The  action  must  be  circumstantial  and  dis- 
tinct There  is  a  passage  in  the  Iliad  which 
cannot  be  read  m-itliout  strong  emotions.  A 
Trojan  prince,  seized  by  Achilles  in  the  battle, 
falls  at  his  feet,  and  in  moving  terms  supplicates 
for  life.  **  How  can  a  wretch  like  thee,"  says 
the  haughty  Greek,  **  intreat  to  hve  when  thou 
knowest  that  the  time  must  come  when  Achilles 
is  to  die  ?"  This  cannot  be  painted,  because  no 
peculiarity  of  attitude  or  disposition  can  so  sup- 
ply the  place  of  language  as  to  impicss  the 
sentiment. 

The  event  painted  must  be  such  as  excites 
passions,  and  different  passions  in  the  several 
actors  or  a  tumult  of  contending  passion  in 
the  chief. 

Perhaps  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  by  his  nurse 
is  of  this  kind.  The  surprise  of  the  nurse 
mingled  with  joy ;  that  of  Ulysses  checked  by 
prunence,  and  clouded  by  solicitude  ;  and  thn 
distinctness  of  the  action  by  which  the  scar  is 
found  ;  all  concur  to  complete  the  subject  Bu! 
the  picture,  having  only  two  figures,  will  wanl 
variety. 

A  much  nobler  assemblage  may  be  furnished 
by  the  deatli  of  Epaminondas.  The  mixture  of 
gladness  and  |pief  in  the  face  of  the  messenger 
who  brin^  his  dying  general  an  account  of 
tho  victory  ;  the  vsiious  passions  of  the  atten- 
dants:  the  sublimiljr  of  composure  in  the  he- 
ro, while  the  dart  is  by  his  own  command 
dxawn  from  Us  side^  and  the  faint  gleam  of 
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satisfaction  that  diffuses  itself  over  the  languor 
of  death,  are  worthy  of  that  pencil  which  yet 
I  do  not  wish  to  sec  employed  upon  them. 

If  the  design  ••vcre  not  too  multifarious  and 
eitonsive,  I  should  wish  that  our  painters 
would  attempt  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment by  Cromwell.  The  point  of  time  may 
be  chosen  when  Cromwell  looked  round  the 
Pandoemoniunf  with  contempt,  ordered  the 
bauble  to  be  taken  away ;  and  Harrison  laid 
bands  on  the  speaker  to  drag  him  fiom  the 
chair. 

The  various  appearances  which  rage,  and  ter- 
ror, and  astonishment,  and  guilt,  might  exhibit 
in  the  faces  of  that  hateful  assembly,  of  whom 
the  principal  persons  may  be  faithfully  drawn 
from  portraits  or  prints  ;  the  irresolute  repug- 
nance of  some,  the  hypocritical  submission  of 
others,  the  ferocious  insolence  of  Cromwell,  the 
rugged  brutality  of  Harrison,  and  the  general 
trepidation  of  fear  and  wickedness,  would,  if 
some  proper  disposition  could  be  contrived, 
make  a  picture  of  unexampled  variety,  and  ir- 
resistible instruction. 


Ko.  46.]   Satcrdat,  March  3,  1759. 

Mr.  Idler, 
I  AM  encouraged,  by  the  notice  you  have  taken 
of  Betty  Broom,  to  represent  the  miseries  which 
I  suffer  from  a  species  of  tyranny  which,  I  be- 
lieve, is  not  very  uncommon,  though  perhaps  it 
may  have  escaped  the  observation  of  those  who 
converse  little  with  fine  ladies,  or  see  them 
only  in  their  public  characters. 

To  this  method  of  venting  my  vexation  I 
am  the  more  inclined,  because  if  I  do  not  com- 
plain to  you,  I  must  burst  in  silence  ;  for  my 
mistress  has  teased  me,  and  teased  me  till  I 
can  hold  no  longer,  and  yet  I  must  not  tell 
her  of  her  tricks.  The  girls  that  live  in  com- 
mon services  can  quarrel,  and  give  warning, 
and  find  other  places ;  but  wc  that  live  wiUi 
great  ladies,  if^  we  once  offend  them,  have 
nothing  lefl  but  to  return  into  tlie  country. 

I  am  waiting  maid  to  a  lady  who  keeps  the 
best  company,  and  is  seen  at  every  place  of  fa- 
shionable resort  I  am  envied  by  all  the  maids 
in  the  square,  for  few  countesses  leave  off  so 
many  clothes  as  my  mistress,  and  nobody  shares 
with  me  ;  so  that  I  supply  two  families  in  the 
country  with  finery  for  the  assizes  and  horse- 
races, besides  what  I  wear  myself.  The  stew- 
ard and  house-keeper  have  joined  against  me  to 
procure  mv  removal,  that  they  may  advance  a 
relation  of  their  own  ;  but  their  designs  are 
found  out  by  my  lady,  who  says  I  need  not  fear 
them,  for  she  will  never  have  dowdies  about 
her. 

You  would  think,  Mr.  Idler,  like  others,  that 
I  am  very  happy,  and  may  well  be  contented 
with  my  lot  But  I  will  tell  you.  My  lady 
has  an  odd  humour.  She  never  orders  any 
thing  in  direct  words,  for  she  loves  a  sharp 
girl  that  can  take  a  hint 

I  would  not  have  you  suspect  that  she  has 
any  thing  to  hint  which  she  is  ashamed  to 
speak  at  length;  for  none  can  have  greater 
purity  of  sentimeot,  or  rectitude  of  intention. 


She  has  nothing  to  hide,  yet  nothing  will  she 
tell.  She  always  gives  her  directions  oblique 
and  allusively,  by  the  mention  of  sometlung 
relative  or  consequential,  without  any  other 
purpose  than  to  exercise  my  acuteness  and 
her  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  notion  of  this  style 
otherH'ise  than  by  examples.  One  night,  when 
she  had  sat  writing  letters  till  it  was  time  to  be 
dressed,  **  Molly,"  said  she,  **  the  ladies  are 
all  to  be  at  court  to-night  in  white  aprons.** 
When  she  means  that  I  should  send  to  order 
the  chair,  she  says,  **  I  think  the  streets  are 
clean  I  may  venture  to  walk."  When  she 
would  have  something  put  into  its  place,  she 
bids  mc  "  lay  it  on  the  floor."  If  she  would 
have  me  snuff  the  candles,  she  asks,  "  whe- 
ther I  think  her  eyes  are  like  a  cat's  ?"  If 
she  thinks  her  chocolate  delayed,  she  talks  of 
the  benefit  of  abstinence.  If  any  needle- 
work is  forgotten,  she  supposes  that  I  have 
heard  of  the  lady  who  died  by  pricking  her 
tinge  r. 

She  always  imagines  that  I  can  recall  every 
thin^  past  from  a  single  word.  If  she  wants 
her  liead  from  the  milliner  she  only  aays, 
**  Molly,  you  know  Mrs.  Tape."  If  she  would 
have  the  mantua-maker  sent  for,  she  remarks 
that  "  Mr.  Taflety,  the  mercer,  was  here  last 
week."  She  ordered,  a  fortnight  ago,  that  the 
first  time  she  was  abroad  all-day  I  should  choose 
her  a  new  set  of  coffee-cups  at  the  china-shop  ; 
of  this  she  reminded  me  yesterday,  as  she  was 
going  down  stairs,  by  saying,  **  You  can't  find 
your  way  now  to  Pall-Mall." 

All  this  would  not  vex  me,  if,  by  increasing 
my  trouble,  she  spared  her  own ;  but,  dear 
Mr.  Idler,  is  it  not  as  easy  to  say  cofiee-cups, 
as  Pall-Mall  7  and  to  tell  me  in  plain  words  wnat 
I  am  to  do,  and  when  it  is  to  be  done,  as  to 
torment  her  own  head  with  the  labour  of  find- 
ing hints,  and  mine  with  that  of  understand- 
ing them  7 

When  first  I  came  to  tliis  lady,  I  had  nothing 
like  the  learning  that  I  have  now  ;  for  she  has 
many  books,  and  I  have  much  time  to  read ;  so 
that  of  late  I  have  seldom  missed  her  meaning : 
but  when  she  first  took  me  I  was  an  ignorant 
eirl ;  and  she,  who,  as  is  very  common,  con- 
founded want  of  knowledge  with  want  of  un- 
derstanding, began  once  to  despair  of  bringing 
me  to  any  thing,  because,  when  I  came  into  her 
chamber  at  the  call  of  her  bell,  she  asked  me, 
"  Whether  we  lived  in  Zembla ;"  and  I  did  not 
guess  the  meaning  of  inquiry,  but  modestly 
answered  that  I  could  not  tell.  She  had  hap- 
pened to  ring  once  when  I  did  not  hear  her, 
and  meant  to  put  me  in  mind  of  that  country 
where  sounds  are  said  to  be  congealed  by  the 
frost 

Another  time,  as  I  was  dressing  her  head. 
she  began  to  talk  on  a  sudden  of  Medusa  and 
snakes,  and  "men  turned  into  stone,  and  maids 
that,  if  they  were  not  watched,  would  let  their 
mistresses  be  Gorgons."  I  looked  round  me 
half  frightened,  and  quite  bewildered ;  till  at 
last,  finding  that  her  literature  was  thrown 
away  upon  me,  she  bid  mc,  with  great  vehe* 
mence,  reach  the  curling-irons. 

It  is  not  without  some  indignation,  Mr.  Idler* 
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that  I  discorer,  in  these  artifices  of  vexation, 
8oractirm<^  worse  than  foppory  or  caprice  ;  a 
mean  doliglit  in  superiority,  which  knows  itself 
in  no  danger  of  reproof  or  opposition  ;  a  cruel 
pleasure  in  seein^  the  perpU'xity  of  a  mind 
obliged  to  find  what  is  studiously  concealed, 
and  a  mean  indul;5(.'ncc  of  petty  malevolence 
in  the  sharp  censure  of  involuntary,  and  very 
often  of  iiHfvitablo  failings.  When,  beyond 
her  expectation,  I  hit  upon  her  meaning  I 
can  perceive  a  sudden  cloud  of  disappointment 
spread  over  her  face  ;  and  have  sometimes 
been  afraid  lest  I  should  lose  her  favour  by 
understanding  her  when  she  means  to  puz- 
sle  me. 

This  day,  however,  she  has  conquered  my 
sagacity.  \Vhen  she  went  out  of  her  dressing- 
room  she  said  nothing  but  "  Molly,  you  know," 
and  hastened  to  her  chariot  What  I  am  to 
know  is  yet  a  secret ;  but  if  I  do  not  know 
before  she  comes  back,  what  I  have  yet  no 
means  of  discovering,  she  will  make  my  dul- 
ness  a  pretence  for  a  fortnight's  ill  humour, 
treat  me  as  a  creature  devoid  of  the  faculties 
necessary  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and 
perhaps  give  the  next  gown  to  the  house- 
keeper. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

MOLLT  CtuiCK. 


No.  47.]  Saturday,  March  10,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Idler, 
I  AM  the  unfortunate  wife  of  a  city  wit,  and 
cannot  but  think  that  my  case  may  deserve 
equal  compassion  with  any  of  those  which  have 
been  represented  in  your  paper. 

I  married  my  husband  within  three  months 
afler  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  ;  we 
put  our  money  together,  and  furnished  a  large 
and  splendid  shop,  in  which  he  was  for  five 
years  and  a  half  diligent  and  civil.  The  notice 
which  curiosity  or  kindness  commonly  bestows 
on  beginners,  was  continued  by  confidence  and 
esteem  ;  one  customer,  pleased  with  his  treats 
ment  and  his  bargain  recommended  another  ; 
and  we  were  busy  behind  the  counter  from 
morning  to  ni^ht. 

Thus  everyday  increased  our  wealth  and  our 
reputation.  My  husband  was  often  invited  to 
dinner  openly  on  the  Exchange  by  hundred- 
thousand-pounds  men ;  and  vmenever  I  went 
to  any  of  the  halls,  the  wives  of  the  aldermen 
made  me  low  courtesies.  We  always  took  up 
our  notes  before  the  day,  and  made  all  conside- 
rable payments  by  drafts  upon  our  banker. 

You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  well 
enough  pleased  with  my  condition  ;  for  what 
happiness  can  be  greater  than  that  of  growing 
every  day  richer  and  richer  7  I  will  not  deny 
that,  imagining  myself  likely  to  bo  in  a  short 
time  the  BnerifTs  lad j,  I  broke  off  my  acquain- 
tance with  some  of  my  neighbours;  and  advis- 
ed my  husband  to  keep  food  company,  and 
not  to  be  seen  with  men  tnat  irera  wortb  no- 


In  time  he  found  that  ale  disamed  with  hii 
constitution,  and  went  every  night  to  drink  hiM 
pint  at  a  tavern,  where  he  met  with  a  set  of 
critics,  who  disputed  upon  the  merits  of  tbi 
different  theatrical  performers.  By  these  idhi 
fellows  he  was  taken  to  the  play,  which  atfini, 
ho  did  not  seem  much  to  heed ;  for  he  owned,  j 
that  he  very  seldom  knew  what  they  were  do> 
ing,  and  that,  while  his  companions  would  let 
him  alone,  he  was  commonly  tlunking  on  hii 
last  bargain. 

Having  once  gone,  however,  he  went  again 
and  again,  though  I  often  told  him  that  three 
shillings  were  Uirown  away ;  at  last  he  grew 
uneasy  if  he  missed  anight,  and  importuned  me 
to  go  with  him.  I  went  to  a  tragedy  which 
they  called  Macbeth ;  and,  when  I  came  home* 
told  him,  that  I  could  not  bear  to  see  men  and 
women  make  themselves  such  fools,  by  pretend* 
ing  to  be  witches  and  ghosts,  generals  and 
kings,  and  to  walk  in  their  sleep  when  they 
were  as  much  awake  as  those  that  looked  at 
them.  Ho  told  me  that  I  must  get  higher 
notions,  and  that  a  play  was  the  most  rational 
of  all  entertainments,  and  most  proper  to  re- 
lax the  mind  after  the  business  of^  the  day. 

By  degrees  he  gained  knowledge  of  some  of 
the  players ;  and  when  the  play  was  over,  rerj 
frequently  treated  them  with  suppers ;  for 
which  he  was  admitted  to  stand  behind  the 
scenes. 

He  soon  began  to  lose  some  of  his  morning 
hours  in  the  same  folly,  and  was  forone  wintei^ 
very  diligent  in  his  attendance  on  the  rehear- 
sals ;  but  of  this  species  of  idleness  he  crew 
weary,  and  said,  that  the  play  was  nouiing 
without  the  company. 

His  ardour  for  the  diversion  of  the  evening 
increased  ;  he  bought  a  sword,  and  paid  five 
shillinge  a  night  to  sit  in  the  boxes  ;  he  weni 
sometimes  into  a  place  which  he  calls  the  greea* 
room  where  all  the  wits  of  the  age  assembled  | 
and,  when  he  had  been  there,  could  do  nothing 
for  two  or  three  days  but  repeat  their  jests,  or 
tell  their  disputesd 

He  has  now  lost  his  regard  for  every  thing 
but  the  play-house  :  he  invites,  three  times  ft 
week,  one  or  other  to  drink  claret,  and  talk  of 
the  drama.  His  first  care  in  the  morning  it  to 
read  the  play-bills ;  and,  if  he  remembers  anY 
lines  of  the  tragedy  which  is  to  be  representeo^ 
walks  about  the  shop,  repeating  them  so  loud, 
and  with  such  strange  gestures,  that  the  pao* 
senders  gather  round  tlie  door. 

His  greatest  pleasure,  when  I  married  hun^ 
w^as  to  near  tlio  situation  of  his  shop  commends 
ed,  and  to  be  told  how  many  estates  have  been 
got  in  it  by  the  same  trade ;  but  of  late  he  grows 
peevish  at  any  mention  of  business,  and  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  to  be  told  that  he  speaks 
like  Mossop. 

Among  his  new  associates  he  has  learned 
another  language,  and  speaks  in  such  a  strain 
that  his  neighbours  cannot  understand  hinu 
If  a  customer  talks  longer  than  he  is  willing 
to  hear,  ho  will  complain  that  he  has  been 
excrutiated  with  unmeaning  verbosity;  ho 
laughs  at  the  letters  of  his  iiriends  for  their 
lameness  of  expression,  and  often  decUiwi 
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Ynmaelf  weary  of  attending  to  the  minutia  of 
aihop. 

It  is  well  for  me  that  I  know  how  to  keep  a 
book,  for  of  Utc  he  is  scarcely  cTer  in  the  w^ay. 
Snce  one  of  hi»  friends  told  him  that  he  had  a 
Mnius  for  traffie  poetry,  lie  has  locked  himself 
10  an  upper  room  six  or  seven  hours  a  day ;  and, 
when  I  carry  him  any  paper  to  be  read  orsi^- 
ed,  I  hear  him  talking  vehemently  to  himself, 
pometimes  of  love  and  beauty,  sometimes  of 
friendship  and  virtue,  but  more  frequently  of 
liberty  and  his  country. 

I  would  gladly,  Mr.  Idler,  be  informed  what 
to  think  of  a  shopkeeper  who  is  incessantly 
talking  about  liberty ;  a  word  which,  since  his 
acqoamtance  with  polite  life,  my  husband  has 
always  in  his  mouth ;  be  is,  on  all  occasions, 
afraid  of  our  liberty,  and  declares  his  resolution 
to  hazard  all  for  liberty.  What  can  the  man 
mean  7  I  am  sure  he  has  liberty  enough — it 
were  better  for  him  and  me  if  his  liberty  was 
lessened. 

He  has  a  friend  whom  he  calls  a  critic,  that 
comes  twice  a  week  to  read  what  he  is  writing. 
This  critic  tells  him  that  his  piece  is  a  little  ir- 
regular, but  that  some  detached  scenes  will 
thine  prodij^ously,  and  that  in  the  character  of 
Bombulus  he  is  wonderfully  great  My  scrib- 
bler then  squeezes  his  hand,  calls  him  the  best 
of  friends,  thanks  him  for  his  sincerity,  and  tells 
him  that  he  hates  to  be  flattered.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  he  aeldom  parts  with  his  dear 
friend  without  lending  him  two  guineas,  and 
am  afraid  that  he  gave  bail  for  him  three  days 

By  this  course  of  life  our  credit  as  traders  is 
lessened,  and  I  cannot  forbear  to  suspect,  that 
my  husband's  honour  as  a  wit  is  not  much  ad- 
vanced, for  he  seem  to  be  always  the  lowest  of 
the  company,  and  is  afraid  to  tell  hit  opinion 
till  the  rest  have  spoken.  When  he  was  behind 
bit  counter,  he  used  to  be  brisk,  active,  and  jo- 
cular, like  a  man  that  knew  what  he  was  doing 
and  did  not  fear  to  look  another  in  the  face ; 
but  among  wits  and  critics  he  is  timorous  and 
mwkward,  and  hanes  down  his  head  at  his  own 
table.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  persuade  him,  if  you 
can,  to  return  once  more  to  his  native  element 
Tell  him,  that  his  wit  wiH  never  make  him 
rich,  but  that  there  are  places  where  riches  will 
always  make  a  wit 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Deiorah  Ginger. 


Ko.  48.]   Satueoat,  March  17,  1759. 

There  is  no  kind  of  idleness,  by  which  we  are 
to  easily  seduced  as  that  which' dignifies  itself 
by  the  appearance  of  business,  and  by  making 
the  loiterer  imagine  that  he  has  something  to  do 
which  must  not  be  neglected,  keeps  him  m  oer- 
pelual  agitation,  and  hurries  him  rapidly  from 
place  to  place. 

He  that  sits  still  or  reposes  himself  upon  a 
conch,  no  more  deceives  himself  than  he  de- 
ceives others  ;  he  knows  that  he  is  doing  no- 
thing, and  hsis  no  other  solace  of  his  insiffni- 
fieanct  than  the  resolution,  which  the  Uzy 
hourly  make,  of  changing  hit  mode  of  life. 


To  do  Dolhin;  every  man  is  a?hamed;  and 
do  mucnaliiio.st '.very  man  i»  ur.wiliin^  or  afraid. 
Innumciable  cxpedit-iits  have  tiitrcVore  been 
invented  to  prrxiuce  motion  without  labour,  and 
employment  without  solicitude.  Tii*.*  greater 
part  of  thos'.'  whom  the  kindness  of  fortune  hat 
left  to  tlieir  owndirection,  and  whom  want  doet 
not  keep  chained  to  the  counter  or  the  plough, 
play  throughout  life  with  the  shadows  of  busi- 
ness, and  know  not  at  last  what  they  have  been 
doing. 

These  imitators  of  action  are  of  all  denomi- 
nations. Some  are  seen  at  every  auction  with- 
out intention  to  purchase ;  others  appear  punc- 
tually at  the  Exchange,  though  they  are  known 
there  only  by  their  faces.  Some  are  always 
makihg  parties  to  visit  collections  for  which 
they  have  no  taste ;  and  some  neglect  e>ery 
pleasure  and  every  duty  to  hear  questions,  in 
which  they  have  no  interest,  debated  in  par- 
liament 

These  men  never  appear  more  ridiculous  than 
in  the  distress  which  they  iiua<;ine  themselves 
to  feel,  fiom  some  accidental  interruption  of 
those  empty  pursuits.  A  tiger  newly  imprison- 
ed is  indeed  more  formidable,  but  not  more  an- 
/^ry,  than  Jack  Tulip  withheld  from  a  florist's 
least,  or  Tom  Disticn  hindered  from  seeing  the 
flrst  representation  of  a  play. 

As  political  afl*airs  are  the  highest  and  most 
extensive  of  temporal  concerns ;  the  mimic  of  a 
politician  is  more  busy  and  important  than  any 
other  trifler.  Monsieur  le  Moir,  a  man  who, 
without  property  or  importance  in  any  comer 
of  the  earth,  has,  in  the  present  confusion  of 
the  world,  declared  himself  a  st'^ady  adherent 
to  the  French,  is  made  miserable  by  a  wind 
that  keeps  back  the  packet  boat,  and  still  more 
miserable  by  every  account  of  a  Malouin  pri- 
vateer caught  in  his  cruise;  he  knows  well 
that  nothing  can  be  done  or  said  by  hin\  which 
can  produce  anv  cflcct  but  that  of  laughter, 
that  he  can  neither  hasten  or  retard  good  or 
evil,  that  his  joys  and  sorrows  have  scarcely 
any  partakers  ;  yet  such  is  his  zeal,  and  such 
his  curiosity,  that  he  would  run  barefooted  to 
Gravesend,  for  the  sake  of  knowing  first  that 
the  English  had  lost  a  tender,  and  would  ride 
out  to  meet  every  mail  from  the  contineni  if  he 
might  be  permitted  to  open  it 

Leaminfr  is  generally  confessed  to  be  desi- 
rable, and  therft  arc  some  who  fancy  themselves 
always  busy  in  acquiring  it  Of  these  ambu- 
latory students,  one  of  the  most  bu^y  is  my 
friend  Tom  Restless. 

Tom  has  long  had  a  mind  to  be  a  man  of 
knowledge,  but  he  docs  not  care  to  spend  much 
time  among  authors ;  for  he  is  of  opinion  that 
few  books  deserve  the  labour  of  perusal,  that 
they  give  the  mind  an  unfashionable  cast,  and 
destroy  that  freedont  of  thought  and  easiness  of 
manners  indispensably  requisite  to  acctptuiice 
in  the  world.  Tom  has  therefore  fjund  aiio> 
ther  way  to  wisdom.  When  he  jImcs  he  goes 
into  a  coflfee-house,  where  he  creeps  so  near  to 
men  whom  he  takes  to  be  reasoners  afl  to  hear 
their  discourse,  and  endeavours  to  remember 
something  which,  when  it  has  been  struined 
through  Tom's  head,  is  so  near  nothing,  thai 
i  what  It  once  was  cannot  be  discovered.  This 
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he  carries  round  from  friend  to  friend  through 
a  circle  of  visits,  till,  hearing  what  each  says 
upon  the  qjiostion,  he  becomes  able  at  dinner 
to  say  a  little  t^imself ;  and,  as  every  great  ge- 
nius relaxes  himself  among  his  inferiors,  meets 
with  some  who  wonder  how  so  young  a  man 
can  talk  so  wisely. 

*  At  night  he  has  a  new  feast  prepared  for  his 
intellects ;  he  always  nms  to  a  disputinjv  socie- 
ty, or  a  speaking  club,  where  he  half  hears 
what,  if  he  had  heard  the  whole,  he  would  but 
half  understand ;  goes  home  pleased  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  day  well  spent,  lies  down 
full  of  ideas,  and  rises  in  the  morning  empty 
as  before. 


No.  49.]    Saturday,  March  24,  1759. 

I  SUPPED  three  nights  r^o  with  my  friend  Will 
Marvel.  His  affairs  obliged  him  lately  to  take 
a  journey  into  Devonshire,  from  which  he  has 
just  returned.  He  knows  me  to  be  a  very  pa- 
tient hearer,  and  was  glad  of  my  company,  as 
it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  disburdening 
himself  by  a  minute  relation  of  the  casualties 
of  his  expedition. 

Will  is  not  one  of  those  who  go  out  and  re- 
turn with  nothing  to  tell.  He  has  a  story  of 
his  travels,  which  will  strike  a  home-bred  citi- 
zen with  horror,  and  has  in  ten  days  suffered  so 
often  the  extremes  of  terror  and  joy,  that  he  is 
in  doubt  whether  he  shall  ever  again  expose 
either  his  body  or  mind  to  such  danger  ana  fa- 
tii'ue. 

\Vhen  he  left  London  the  morning  was  bright 
and  a  fair  day  was  promised.  But  Will  is  bom 
to  struggle  with  difficulties.  That  happened  to 
him,  w-hich  has  sometimes,  perhaps,  nappened 
to  others.  Before  he  had  gone  more  than  ten 
ten  miles  it  began  to  rain.  What  course  was 
to  be  taken  ?  His  soul  disdained  to  turn  back 
He  did  what  the  king  of  Prussia  might  have 
done  ;  he  flapped  his  hat,  buttoned  up  his  cape, 
and  went  forwards,  fortifying  his  mmd  by  the 
stoical  consolation,  that  whatever  is  violent 
will  be  short. 

His  constancy  was  not  long  tried;  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile  he  saw  an  inn, 
which  he  entered  wet  and  weary,  and  found 
civil  treatment  and  proper  refreshment  After 
a  respite  of  about  two  hours,  he  looked  abroad, 
and  seeing  the  sky  clear,  called  for  his  horse, 
^nd  passed  the  first  stage  without  any  other 
memorable  accident 

Will  considered,  that  labour  must  be  relieved 
by  pleasure,  and  that  the  strength  which  great 
undertakings  require  must  be  maintain^  by 
copious  nutriment ;  he  therefore  ordered  him- 
self an  elegant  supper,  drank  two  bottles  of 
claret,  and  passed  the  be^nnin  j  of  the  night 
in  sound  sleep ;  but,  wakmg  before  light,  was 
forewarned  of  the  troubles  of  the  next  day,  by 
a  shower  beating  against  his  windows  with 
siuh  violence  as  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of 
nature.  When  he  arose,  he  found  what  he  ex- 
pected, that  the  country  was  underwater.  He 
joined  himself,  however,  to  a  company  that 
was  travelling  the  same  way,  and  came  tifely 


to  the  place  of  dinner,  though  every  step  of  his 
horse  dashed  the  mud  into  the  air. 

In  the  aftenioon,  having  paited  from  his  com- 
pany, he  set  forward  alone,  and  passed  many 
collections  of  water,  of  which  it  was  impos* 
sible  to  eucss  the  depth,  and  which  he  now 
cannot  review  without  some  censure  of  his 
own  rashness ;  but  what  a  man  undertakes  ho 
must  perform,  and  Marvel  hates  a  coward  at 
his  heart 

Few  that  lie  warm  in  their  beds  think  what 
others  undergo,  who  have  perhaps  been  as 
tenderly  educated,  and  have  as  acute  sensa- 
tions as  themselves.  My  friend  was  now  to 
lodge  the  second  night  almost  fifty  miles  from 
home,  in  a  house  which  he  never  had  seen 
before, .  among  people  to  whom  he  was  totally 
a  stranger,  not  knowing  whether  the  next  man 
he  should  meet  would  prove  good  or  bad  ;  but 
seeing  an  inn  of  a  good  appearance,  he  rode 
resolutely  into  the  yard ;  and  knowing  tiiat  re 
spect  is  often  paid  in  proportion  as  it  is  claimed, 
delivered  his  injunctions  to  the  hostler  with 
spirit,  and  entenng  the  house  called  vigorously 
about  him. 

On  the  third  day  up  rose  the  sun  and  Mr* 
Marvel  His  troubles  and  his  dangers  wers 
now  such  as  he  wishes  no  other  man  ever  to 
encounter.  The  ways  were  less  frequented, 
and  the  country  more  thinly  inhabited.  Ho 
rode  many  a  lonely  hour  through  mire  and 
water,  and  met  not  a  single  soul  for  two  mdes 
together  with  whom  he  could  exchange  s 
word.  He  cannot  deny  that,  looking  round 
upon  the  dreary  region,  Ind  seeing  nothinfi 
but  bleak  fields  and  naked  trees,  hills  obscured 
by  fogs,  and  flats  covered  with  inundations, 
he  did  for  some  time  suffer  melancholy  to  pre- 
vail upon  him,  and  wished  himself  a^ain  safe 
at  home.  One  comfort  he  had,  whicii  was  to 
consider  that  none  of  his  friends  were  in  tha. 
same  distress,  for  whom,  if  they  had  been  WlOf.. 
him,  he  should  have  suffered  more  than  fbr 
himself;  he  could  not  forbear  sometimes  to 
consider  how  happy  the  Idler  is,  settled  in  an 
easier  condition,  who,  surrounded  like  him 
with  terrors,  could  have  done  nothing  but  lis 
down  and  die. 

Admist  these  reflections  he  came  to  a  town» 
and  found  a  dinner  which  disposed  him  to  more 
cheerful  sentiments  :  but  the  joys  of  life  are 
short,  and  its  miseries  are  long  ;  he  mounted 
and  travelled  fiflen  miles  more  through  dirt  and 
desolation. 

At  last  the  sun  set,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
darkness  came  upon  him.  He  then  repented 
the  weak  indulgence  in  which  he  had  gratified 
himself  at  noon  with  too  long  an  interval  of 
rest :  yet  he  went  forward  along  a  path  which 
he  could  no  longer  see,  sometimes  rushing 
suddenly  into  water,  and  sometimes  incum- 
bered with  stiff  clsy,  ignorant  whither  he  was 
going,  and  uncertain  whether  his  next  step 
might  not  be  the  last 

Ci  this  dismal  gloom  of  nocturnal  peregrina- 
tion his  horse  unexpectedly  stood  still.  Mar 
vel  had  heard  many  relations  of  the  m'.iiaet  of 
horses,  and  was  in  doubt  what  danger  might 
be  at  hand*  Sometimes  he  fancied  tliat  hs 
Wftsonthsbankof  s  liYtr,  stili  mnd  dtsp»  aai 
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•ometiiiiei  that  a  dead  body  lay  across  the 
track.  He  sat  still  awhile  to  recollect  his 
thoughts  ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  alight  and 
BXplore  the  darkness,  out  stepped  a  man  with 
f.  lantern,  and  opened  the  turnpike.  He  hired 
p.  guide  to  the  town,  arrived  in  safety,  and  slept 
in  quiet. 

The  rest  of  his  ioumey  was  nothing  but  dan- 
ger. He  climbed  and  descended  precipices  on 
which  vulgar  mortals  tremble  to  look  ;  ho 
passed  marshes  like  the  "Scrbonian  bog, 
where  armies- whole  have  sunk  ;  "  he  forded 
rivers  where  the  current  roared  like  the  Egre 
or  the  Severn  ;  or  ventured  himself  on  bridges 
that  trembled  under  him,  from  which  he  looked 
fiown  on  foamin?  whirlpools,  or  dreadful 
abysses :  he  wandered  over  houseless  heaths, 
mmidst  all  the  ra^e  of  tlio  elements,  with  the 
snow  driving  in  his  face,  and  the  tempest  howl- 
ing in  his  ears. 

Kuch  are  the  colours  in  which  Marvel  paints 
his  adventures.  He  has  accustomed  himself 
to  sounding  words  and  hyperbolical  ima;^cs, 
till  he  has  lost  the  power  of  true  descrii)tion. 
In  a  road  through  wliich  tho  heaviest  carriages 
pass  without  difficulty,  and  Uie  post-boy  everv 
day  and  ni^ht  goes  and  returns,  he  meets  with 
hardships  like  those  which  arc  endured  in  Sibe- 
rian deserts,  and  misses  nothing  of  romantic 
danger  but  a  giant  and  a  dragon.  When  his 
dreadful  story  is  told  in  proper  terms,  it  is  only 
that  the  wav  was  dirty  m  winter,  and  that  he 
ezperiencea  tlie  common  vicissitudes  of  rain 
jind  sun-shine. 


No.  50.]    Sjlturdat,  March  31,  1759. 

Thk  character  of  Mr.  Marvel  has  raised  the  mer- 
riment of  some  and  tlfe  contempt  of  others,  who 
toot  sufficiently  consider  how  often  they  hear 
1  practise  the  same  arts  of  exaggerated  nar- 
ration. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  among  the  multitudes 
pf  all  conditions  that  swarm  upon  the  earth,  a 
single  man  who  does  not  believe  that  he  has 
Bomcthins  extraordinary  to  relate  of  himself; 
and  who  does  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  sum- 
mon the  attention  of  his  friends  to  the  casual- 
ties of  his  adventures,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
his  fortune ;  casualties  and  vicissitudes  that 
happen  alike  in  lives  uniform  and  diversified  ; 
to  the  commander  of  armies,  and  the  writer  at 
a  desk,  to  the  saiior  who  resigns  himself  to  the 
wind  and  water,  and  the  farmer  whose  longest 
journey  is  to  the  market. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  world  men  may 
pass  through  Shakspeare's  seven  stages  of  life, 
and  meet  nothing  singular  and  won<lerful. 
But  such  is  cvery^man*8  attention  to  himself, 
that  what  is  common  and  unheeded  when  it  is 
only  seen,  becomes  remarkable  and  pecuhar 
when  we  happen  to  feel  it 

It  is  well  enough  kno^vn  to  be  according  to 
the  usual  process  of  nature  that  men  should 
•icken  and  recover,  that  some  designs  should 
succeed  and  others  miscarry,  that  friends 
should  be  separated,  and  meet  again,  that  some 
BlM)uld  be  tirade  angry  by:  endeavours  to  please 
tibem,  and  some  be  pleased  when  no  care  has 


been  used  to  nin  their  approbation ;  that  men 
and  women  should  at  first  come  together  by 
chance,  like  each  other  so  well  as  to  commence 
acquaintance,  improve  acquaintance  intofond* 
ness,  increase  or  extinguish  fondness  by  mar* 
riage,  and  have  children  of  different  degrees 
of  intellects  and  virtue,  5ome  of  whom  die  be- 
fore their  parents,  and  others  sur\'ive  them. 

Yet  let  any  toll  his  own  story,  and  nothing 
of  all  this  has  ever  befallen  him  according;  to 
the  common  order  of  things  ;  something  has 
always  discriminated  his  case  ;  some  unusual 
coneurrenceofeventshns  appeared  which  made 
him  more  happy  or  more  mLscrable  than  other 
mortals  ;  for  m  pleasures  or  calamities,  how« 
ever  common,  ever}'  one  has  comforts  and  afflic- 
tions of  his  own. 

It  is  certain  that  without  some  artificial  aug* 
mentations,  many  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  and 
almost  all  its  embellishments,  would  fall  to  the 
ground.  If  no  man  was  to  express  more  delight 
than  he  felt,  those  who  felt  most  would  raise 
little  envy.  If  travellers  were  to  describe  the 
most  laboured  performances  of  art  with  the 
same  coldness  as  the  survey  them,  all  expec- 
tations of  happiness  from  change  of  place 
would  cease.  The  pictures  of  Raphael  would 
hang  without  spectators,  and  the  gardens  of 
Versailles  mi^ht  be  inhabited  by  hermits.  AU 
the  pleasure  that  is  received  ends  in  an  oppor- 
tunity of  splendid  falsehood,  in  the  power  of 
gaining  notice  by  the  display  of  beauties  which 
the  eye  was  weary  of  beholding,  and  a  history 
of  happy  moments,  of  which  in  reality  the 
most  happy  was  tlie  last 

The  ambition  of  superior  sensibility  and  su- 
perior eloquence  disposes  the  lovers  of  arts  to 
receive  rapture  at  one  time,  and  communicate 
it  at  another ;  and  each  labours  first  to  im- 
pose upon  himself,  and  then  to  propagate  the 
imposture. 

Pain  is  less  subject  than  pleasure  to  caprices 
of  expression.  The  torments  of  disease,  and 
the  grief  for  irremediable  misfortunes,  some- 
times, are  such  as  no  words  can  declare,  and 
can  only  be  signified  by  groans,  or  sobs,  or 
inarticulate  ejaculations.  ]\Ian  has  from  nature 
a  mode  of  utterance  peculiar  to  pain,  but  he 
has  none  peculiar  to  pleasure,  because  he  never 
has  pleasure,  but  in  such  degrees  as  the  ordir 
nary  use  of  language  may  equal  or  surpass. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  many  pains 
as  well  as  pleasures  are  heightened  by  rhetorical 
afTnrtation,  and  that  the  picture  is,  for  the  most 
part,  bigger  than  the  life. 

When  we  describe  our  sensations  of  an- 
other's sorrow  either  in  friendly  or  ceremonious 
condolence,  the  customs  of  the  world  scarcely 
admit  of  rigid  veracity.  Perhaps  the  foudest 
friendship  would  enrage  oflener  than  comfort, 
were  the  tongue  on  such  occasions  faithfully 
to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  heart ;  and 
I  think  the  strictest  moralists  albw  forms  of 
address  to  be  used  without  much  regard  to 
their  literal  acceptation,  when  either  respect 
or  tenderness  requires  them,  because  they  are 
universally  know  to  denote  not  the  degree  but 
the  species  of  our  sentiments. 

Bat  the  same  indulgence  cannot  be  allowed 
to  him  who  aggravates  dangers  incurred  or 
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sorrow  endured  by  himself,  because  be  darkpufl 
the  prospect  of  futurity,  and  uiulliplieF  the 
pains  of  our  condition  byusclesM  terror.  Thoite 
who  magnify  their  dcli/^hts  are  less  crimmaL 
deceivers,  yet  they  raise  hones  which  are  Bare 
to  be  di8app<»inted.  It  would  be  undoubtedly 
best,  if  we  could  see  and  hear  every  thin^  a» 
it  is,  that  nothin<r  might  be  too  aniioualy 
dreaded,  or  too  ardently  pursued. 

No.  51.]   Saturday,  April  7,  1759. 

It  has  been  commonly  remarked,  that  eminent 
men  are  least  eminent  at  home,  that  bri»jlit 
characters  lose  much  of  their  splendour  at  a 
nearer  view,  and  many  who  fill  the  world  with 
their  fame,  excite  very  little  reverence  amon^ 
those  that  surround  them  in  their  domestic 
privacies. 

To  blame  or  to  suspect  is  easy  and  natural. 
When  the  fact  is  evident,  and  the  cause  doubt- 
ful, some  accusation  is  always  engendered  be- 
tween idleness  and  malignity.  This  disparity 
of  general  and  familiar  esteem  is  therefore  im- 
puted to  hidden  vices,  and  toprnctises  in- 
dulged in  secret,  but  carefully  covered  from  the 
pumic  eye. 

Vrre  will  indeed  always  produce  contempU 
The  dignity  of  Alexander,  though  nations  fell 
prostrate  before  him,  was  certainly  held  in  lit* 
tie  veneration  by  the  partakers  of  his  midnight 
revels,  who  had  seen  him,  in  the  madness  of 
wine,  murder  his  friend,  or  set  fire  to  the  Per- 
sian palace  at  the  instigation  of  a  harlot ;  and 
it  is  well  remembered  among  us,  that  the  ava- 
rice of  Marlborough  kept  him  in  subjection  to 
his  wife  while  ho  was  dreaded  by  Fmnce  ad 
her  conqueror,  and  honoured  by  the  emperor 
as  his  deliverer. 

But  though,  where  there  is  vice  there  mu*t 
be  want  of  reverence,  it  is  not  reciprocally  true? 
that  when  there  is  want  of  reverence  tliere;  is 
always  vice.  That  awe  which  great  actionsi  or 
abilities  impress  will  be  inevitably  diminished 
by  acquaintance,  thoueh  nothing  either  mean 
or  criminal  siKiuld  be  lound. 

Of  men,  as  of  every  thing  else,  we  must  judge 
according  to  our  knowledge.  SVhen  we  see  of 
a  hero  only  his  buttles,  or  of  a  writer  only  his 
books,  we  have  nothing  toallay  ourideas  of  their 
greatness.  We  consider  the  one  only  as  the 
guardian  of  his  country,  and  the  other  only  as 
the  instructor  of  mankind.  We  have  neithf^r 
opportunity  nor  motive  to  examine  the  minuter 
parts  of  their  lives,  or  the  less  apparent  peculi- 
arities of  their  characters ;  we  name  them  with 
habitual  respect,  and  forget,  what  we  still  con- 
linue  to  know,  ttiat  they  are  men  like  other 
mortals. 

But  ffuch  is  the  constitution  of  the  world,  that 
much  of  life  roust  be  spent  in  the  same  manjcr 
by  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  the  exalted  and 
the  low.  Men,  however  distinguished  by  ei- 
lemal  accidents  or  intrinsic  qualities,  have  all 
the  same  wants,  the  same  pains,  and,  as  far  as 
the  senses  are  consulted,  the  same  pleasuri*. 
The  petty  cares  and  petty  duties  are  the  same 
in  every  station  to  every  understanding,  and 
every  hour  brings  aome  occaaioD  on  which  w% 


all  sink  to  the  common  level.  Wc  are  all  nak- 
I'd  till  we  are  dressed,  and  hungry  till  we  are 
iVd ;  and  the  general's  triumph,  and  sage's 
disputation,  enu,  like  the  humble  labours  of 
the  smith  or  ploughman,  iu  a  dinner  or  in 
ileep. 

Those  notions  which  are  to  be  collected  by 
rt^ason,  in  opposition  to  the  senses,  will  seldom 
ptand  forward  in  the  mind,  but  lie  treasured  in 
the  remoter  repositories  of  memory,  to  be  found 
only  when  they  are  sought  Whatever  any  man 
may  have  written  or  done,  his  precepts  or  his 
VII  lour  will  scarcely  overbalance  the  unimpor- 
tunt  uniformity  which  runs  through  his  time. 
We  do  not  easily  consider  him  as  great,  whom 
our  own  eyes  show  us  to  be  little ;  nor  labour 
to  keep  present  to  our  thoughts  tlie  latent  excel* 
lencies  of  him  who  shares  with  us  all  our  weak- 
nesses and  many  of  our  follies ;  who  like  us  is 
driighted  with  slight  amusements,  busied  with 
triAinj^  employments,  and  disturbed  by  little 
vexations. 

Great  powers  cannot  be  exerted,  but  when 
great  exigencies  make  them  necessary.  Great 
exigencies  can  happen  but  seldom,  and  there- 
fore those  qualities  which  have  a  claim  to  the 
veneration  of  mankind  lie  hid,  for  the  moft 
partf  like  subterranean  treasures,  over  which 
the  foot  passes  as  on  common  ground,  till  ne- 
cessity breaks  open  the  golden  cavern. 

In  the  Uncient  celebration  of  victory,  a  slavo 
was  placed  on  a  triumphal  car,  by  the  side  of  the 
general,  who  reminded  him  by  a  short  sentence, 
that  he  was  a  man.  W^hatevcr  danger  there 
rnj^ht  be  lest  a  leader,  in  his  passage  to  the 
eapitol,  should  forget  the  frailties  of  nis  nature, 
theie  was  surely  no  need  of  such  an  admoni- 
tion :  the  intoxication  could  not  have  continued 
long  ;  he  would  have  been  at  home  but  a  few 
hours  before  some  of  his  dependents  would  have 
forgot  his  greatness,  and  shown  him,  that  iioIf  \ 
vvirhstamling  his  laurels,  he  was  yet  a  man.  >^* 

There  are  some  who  try  to  escape  this  domes* 
tic  degradation,  by  labouring  to  appear  always 
whe  or  always  great ;  but  he  that  strives  against 
nature  will  for  ever  strive  in  vain.  To  be  grave 
of  mien  and  slow  of  utterance ;  ^to  look  with 
!)oticitudev«nd  speak  with  hesitation,  is  attaina- 
ble at  will ;  but  the  show  of  wisdom  is  ridicu- 
lous when  there  is  nothing  to  cause  doubt,  aa 
that  of  valour  where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
feared. 

A  man  who  has  duly  considered  the  condition 
of  his  being  will  contentedly  yidd  to  the  course 
of  things ;  he  will  not  pant  for  distinction 
where  distinction  would  imply  no  merit;  but 
though  o«  great  occasions  he  may  wish  to  be 
greater  than  others,  he  will  be  satisfied  in  com- 
mon occurrences  not  to  be  less. 


^0,  52.]     Satcroat,  April  14,  1759. 

RetpofiMare  eupidtnibus.  Boa. 

Thb  practice  of  self-denial,  or  the  forebearanco 
of  lawful  pleasures,  has  been  considered  by 
almost  every  nation,  from  the  remotest  ages, 
as  the  highest  exaltation  of  human  virtue; 
^  all  have  agreed  to  pay  respect  and  Yena> 
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ration  to  t';:)«o  wlici  a'»=larvvl  fron  fhTclfli^hls  | 
of  i::'  ,  'V  n  \\  :r  .1  liicv  tii.i  not  ccr;.«jarc  liios;*  I 


WHO  en  I'M'  I'l- 


Thv  *^  :\\  ■.•.»!  voic"^  of  inankiii'!,  civil  and  bar- , 
barou.-,  roils-.v-:  t:i:if  the  mind  and  body  an?  at  i 
vaiiari-:o,  an. I  t.'iat  n.it'i  r  can  !i  •  inadt;  happy  1 
by  its  proper  uratiiicatiOMS  but  at  lht-<^xpcn9col' 
the  other  ;  that  a  pamp"?red  body  wiW  darken 
the  mind,  and  an  t'nlig!ite*ncd  mind  witl  mace- 
rate the  body.    And  non  2  have  failed  to  confer 
thL'ir  est:'cin  on  those  who  prefer  intellect  to 
Bjnse,  who  control  thjir  lower  by  their  higher 
faculties,  and  for;L'et  t'le  wants*  and  desires  of 
animal  lif.'  for  rational  disquisitions  or  pious 
■contemplations. 

The  earth  has  scarcely  a  country  so  far  ad- 
vanced towards  political  regularity  as  to  divide 
the  inhabitants  into  classes,  where  some  o»^ders 
t)f  men  or  wom-^n  are  not  distinguished  by  vo- 
luntary severities,  ar»d  where  the  reputation  of 
their  sanctity  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  rigour  ot"  their  rules,  and  the  exactness  of 
their  p.^rformancp. 

When  an  opinion  to  which  there  is  no  tem]> 
tation  of  interest  spreads  wide  and  continues 
long,  it  inav  n.^asonably  be  presumed  to  have 
l»een  iisuej  by  nature  or  dictated  by  reason. 
ft  has  been  o!V.*n  ob9?rvcd  that  the  fictions  of 
imposture,  and  illusions  of  fancy  soon  give 
way  to  time  and  experieuce  ;  and  that 
nothing  keeps   its   ground    but   truth,  which 

fains  every  day  new  influence  by  new  con- 
rmation. 

But  truth,  when  it  is  reduced  to  practice, 
•easily  becomes  subject  to  caprice  and  imagina- 
tion :  and  many  particular  acts  will  be  wrong, 
though  their  general  principal  be  right.  It  can- 
not be  denied  that  a  just  conviction  of  the  re- 
Btraint  necessary  to  be  laid  upon  the  appetites 
has  produced  extravagant  and  unnatural 
/  Inodes  oC  morti^cation,  and  in8titution^«,  which, 
'^^owerer  favourably  considered,  will  be  found 
to  violat?  nature  without  promoting  piety. 

But  the  doctrine  of  S'.df-denial  is  not  weaken- 
ed in  itself  by  the  errors  of  those  who  misin- 
tnrpn  t  or  misapply  it ;  the  encroachment  of 
the  appotitcft  upon  the  understanding  is  hour- 
ly percr-ived  ;  and  tho  state  of  those,  whom 
sensuality  has  enslaved,  is  known  to  be  in  the 
iiiirhest  degree  despicable  and  wretched. 

The  dread  of  such  shameful  captivity  may 
justly  rai««e  alarms,  and  wisdom  will  endeavour 
to  keep  danger  at  a  distance.  By  timely  caution 
and  suiapicious  vi glance  those  desires  may  be 
rcpress'»d,  to  which  indulL'ence  would  soon 
give  absolute  dominion  ;  thoswj  enemies  may 
be  overcome,  which,  whrn  they  ha^e  been  a 
while  accustomed  to  victory,  can  no  longer  be 
resisted. 

Nothing  is  more  fatal  to  happiness  or  virtue, 
than  that  conlidence  which  dutters  us  with  an 
opinion  of  our  own  strength,  and  by  assuring 
!13  of  the  power  of  retreat,  precipitates  us  into 
hazard.  Some  may  safely  venture  farther  than 
others  into  the  reijions  of  delight,  lay  them- 
selves more  open  to  the  golden  shafts  of  plea- 
sure, and  advance  nearer  to  the  residence  of 
the  Sirens  ;  but  he  that  is  best  armed  with 
Constancy  and  reason  is  yet  vulnerable  in  one 
part  01  other,  and  to  every  man  there  is  a  poinl 


fixod,  b?ynnd  which,  if  he  passes  he  will  not 
easily  r<.iurn.  It  is  certainly  most  wise,  as  it 
is  most  safe,  to  stop  before  he  touches  the  ut- 
most liriu't,  since  every  step  of  advance  will 
MOiC  and  more  entice  him  to  go  forward,  till 
he  shall  at  last  enter  into  the  recesses  of  vo* 
luptuoiisness,  and  sloth  and  despondency  close 
the  passage  behind  them. 

To  deny  early  and  inflexibly,  is  the  only  art 
of  checking  the  importunity  of  desire,  and  of 
preserving  quiet  and  innocence.  Innocent  grati* 
lications  must  be  sometimes  witliheld  ;  he  that 
complies  with  all  lawful  desires  will  certainly 
lose  his  empire  over  himself,  and  in  time  either 
submit  bis  reason  to  his  wishes,  and  think  all 
his  desires  lawful,  or  dismiss  his  reason  as 
troublesome  and  intrusive  and  resolve  to  snatch 
what  he  may  happen  to  wish,  without  inquiring 
about  right  and  wrong. 

No  man  whose  appetites  are  his  masters,  can 
p<>rform  the  duties  of  his  nature  with  strictness 
and  regularity ;  he  that  would  be  superior  to 
externiu  influences  must  first  become  superior 
to  his  own  passions. 

When  the  Roman  general,  sitting  at  supper 
with  a  plate  of  turnips  before  him,  was  solicited 
by  large  presents  to  betray  his  trust,  he  asked 
the  messengers  whether  he  that  could  sup  on 
turnips  was  a  man  likely  to  sell  liis  own  coon- 
try.  Upon  him  who  has  reduced  his  senses  tu 
obedience,  temptation  has  lost  its  power ;  he  is 
able  to  attend  impartially  to  nrtue,  and  exe- 
cute her  commands  without  hesitation. 

To  spt  the  mind  above  the  app^.tLtes  is  the  end 
of  abstinence,  which  one  of  the  fathers  obscrres 
to  be  not  a  virtue,  but  the  ground-work  of  vir- 
tue. By  forbearing  to  do  what  may  innocently 
be  done,  we  may  add  hourly  new  vigour  or  re- 
solution, and  secure  the  power  of  resistance 
when  pleasure  or  interest  shall  lend  their 
charms  to  guilt. 


No.  53.]     Saturday,  April  21,  1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 
Sir, 

1  HAVE  a  wife  that  keeps  good  company.  Yoii 
know  that  the  word  good  varies  its  mcanins 
according  to  the  value  set  upon  different  quali- 
ties in  different  places.  To  be  a  good  man  in 
a  college,  is  to  be  learned ;  in  a  canip,  to  be 
brave  ;  and  in  the  city,  to  be  rich.  By  good 
company  in  the  place  which  I  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  inhabit,  we  understand  not  always  those 
from  whom  any  good  can  be  learned,  whether 
%visdom  or  virtue ;  or  by  whom  any  good  can 
be  conferred,  whether  profit  or  reputation. 
Good  company  is  the  company  of  those  whose 
birth  is  high,  and  whose  riches  are  great ;  or 
of  those  whom  the  rich  and  noble  admit  to  far 
miliarity. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  fortune  by  no  means 
exuberant,  but  more  than  equal  to  the  wants  of 
my  familv,  and  for  some  years  equal  toour  de- 
sirea.  ^ly  wife,  who  had  never  been  accus- 
tomed to  splendour,  joined  her  endeavours  to 
mine  in  the  superintendence  of  our  economy , 
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we  lived  in  decent  plenty,  and  wore  not  ex- 
cluded from  moderate  pleasures. 

But  slight  causes  produce  great  effects.  All 
my  happiness  has  boen  destroyed  by  change 
of  place  ;  virtue  is  too  often  merely  local :  in 
iK)mn  situahons  the  air  diseases  the  body,  and 
in  others  poisons  the  mind.  Beinc  obliged  to 
remove  my  habitation,  I  was  led  by  my  evi] 
genius  to  a  convenient  house  in  a  street  where 
many  of  the  nobility  reside.  We  had  scarcely 
ranged  our  furniture,  and  aired  our  rooms, 
when  my  wife  began  to  grow  discontented, 
and  to  wonder  what  the  neighbours  would 
think  when  they  saw  so  few  chairs  and  chariots 
al  her  door. 

Her  acquaintance,  who  came  to  see  her  from 
the  quarter  that  we  had  left,  mortified  her  with- 
out design,  by  continual  inquiries  about  the 
ladies  whose  houses  they  viewed  from  our  win- 
dows. She  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  she 
had  no  intercourse  with  them,  and  sheltered 
her  distress  under  general  answers,  which  al- 
ways tended  to  raise  suspicion  that  she  knew 
more  than  she  would  tell ;  but  she  was  often 
reduced  to  difHcultics,  when  the  course  of  talk 
introduced  questions  about  the  furniture  or 
ornaments  of  their  houses,  which,  when  she 
could  get  no  intelligence,  she  was  forced  to 
pass  slightly  over,  as  things  which  she  saw  so 
often  that  she  never  minded  them. 

To  all  these  vexations  she  was  resolved  to 
put  an  end,  and  redoubled  her  visits  to  those 
lew  of  her  friends  who  visited  those  who  kept 
good  company  ;  and,  if  ever  she  met  a  lady 
of  quality,  forced  herself  into  notice  by  respect 
and  assiduity.  Her  advances  were  generally 
rejected ;  and  she  heard  them,  as  they  went 
down  stairs  talk  how  some  creatures  put  them- 
selves forward. 

She  was  not  discouraged,  but  crept  forward 
from  one  to  another  ;  and  as  perseverance  will 
do  great  things,  sapped  her  way  unperceived, 
till,  unexpectedly,  she  appeared  at  the  card 
table  of  lady  Biddy  Porpoise,  a  lethargic  virgin, 
of  seventy-six,  whom  all  the  families  in  the 
next  square  visited  very  punctually  when  she 
was  not  at  home. 

This  was  the  first  step  of  that  elevation  to 
which  my  wife  has  since  ascended.  For  five 
months  she  had  no  name  in  her  mouth  but  that 
of  lady  Biddy,  who,  let  the  world  say  what  it 
would,  had  a  fine  understanding,  and  such  a 
command  of  her  temper,  that  whether  she  won 
or  lost,  she  sl<;pt  over  her  cards. 

At  lady  Biddy's  she  met  with  lady  Tawdry, 
whode  favour  she  gained  by  estimating  her  ear- 
rings, which  were  counterfeit,  at  twice  Uie  value 
of  real  diamonds.  When  she  once  entered 
two  houses  of  distinction,  she  was  easily  ad- 
mitted into  mor*^,  and  in  ten  weeks  had  all  her 
time  anticipated  by  parties  and  engagements. 
Every  morning  she  is  bespoke,  in  the  summer, 
for  the  gardens  ;  in  the  winter,  for  a  sale  ; 
every  afternoon  she  has  visits  to  pay,  and  every 
night  brings  an  inviolable  appointment,  or  an 
assembly  in  which  the  best  company  in  the 
town  were  to  appear. 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  much  of  my 
domestic  comfort  is  wiUidrawn.  I  neyer  lee 
m^  wife  but  in  the  hurry  of  prepantion  or  the 


languor  of  wearinrs?.  To  dress  and  to  un- 
dress is  alniojit  her  whole  business  in  private, 
and  the  ser\unt8  take  advantage  of  her  negU- 
gence  to  increase  expense.  But  1  can  hUpply 
her  omission  by  nty  own  diligence,  and 
should  not  much  regret  this  new  course  of  life, 
if  it  did  nothing  moro  than  transfer  me  to  the 
care  of  our  accounts.  The  changes  which  it 
has  made  arc  more  vexatious.  My  wife  has 
no  longer  the  use  of  her  understanding.  She 
has  no  rule  of  action  but  the  fashion.  iShe  has 
no  opinion  but  that  of  the  people  of  quality. 
She  has  no  language  but  the  dialect  of  her 
own  set  of  company.  She  hates  and  admires 
in  humble  imitation  ;  and  echoes  the  words 
charming  and  detestable  without  consulting 
her  own  preceptions. 

If  for  a  few  minutes  we  sit  down  together^ 
she  entertains  me  with  the  repartees  of  lady 
Cackle,  or  the  conversation  of  lord  WhifHer, 
and  Miss  Q.uick,  and  wonder  to  find  me 
receiving  with  indifTerence  sayings  which  put 
all  the  company  into  laughter. 

By  her  oldfriends  she  is  no  longer  very  will- 
ing to  be  seen,  but  she  must  not  rid  herself  of 
them  all  ut  once  :  and  is  sometimes  surprised 
by  her  best  visitants  in  company  which  she 
would  not  show  and  cannot  hide ;  but  from  the 
moment  that  a  countess  enters,  she  lakes 
care  neither  to  hear  nor  see  them  ;  they  soon 
find  themselves  neglected,  and  retire  ;  and 
she  tells  her  ladyship  that  they  are  somehow 
related  at  a  great  distance,  and  that  as  tliey 
are  good  sort  of  people  she  cannot  be  rude  to 
them. 

As  by  this  ambitious  union  with  those  that 
are  above  her,  she  is  always  forced  upon  disad- 
vantageous comparisons  of  her  condition  with 
theirs,  she  has  a  constant  source  of  misery 
within ;  and  never  returns  from  glittering  as- 
semblies and  magnificent  apartments  but  she 
growls  out  her  discontent,  and  wonders  why 
she  was  doom  3d  to  so  indigent  a  state.  When 
she  attends  thedutchess  to  a  sale,  she  always 
sees  something  she  cannot  buy  ;  and,  that  she 
may  not  seem  wholly  insignificant,  she  wiU 
sometimes  venttig-e  to  bid,  and  often  make  ac- 
quisitions which  she  did  not  want,  at  prices 
which  she  cannot  afford. 

What  adds  to  all  this  uneasiness  is  that  this 
expense  is  without  use,  and  this  vanity  with- 
out honour  ;  she  forsakes  houses  where  she 
might  be  courted,  for  those  where  she  is  only 
suffered  ;  her  equals  are  daily  mode  her  ene- 
mies, and  her  superiors  will  never  be  her 
friends. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &.c. 


No.54.]     Saturday,  April  28, 1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
You  have  lately  entertained  your  admirers 
with  the  case  of  an  unfortunate  husband,  and 
thereby  given  a  demonstrative  proof  you  ore 
not  averse  even  to  hear  appeals  and  terminate 
difibrenccs  between  man  and  wife ;  I  there- 
fitfc  take  the  liberty  to  present  you  with  Urn 
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ca-e  of  an  injured  lady,  which,   as  it  chiefly  I 
relates  to  what  1  think  the  lawyers  rail  a  point 
of  law,  1  piiall  do  in  a«  juridical  a  murin»T  as  1  "■ 
am  capable,  and  submit  it  to  the  consideration  I 
of  the  learned  gentlemen  of  that  profession.      I 

Imprimis.  In  the  style  of  my  maniacre  orti- . 
cles,  a  marriage  was  **  had  and  solemnized, "  j 
about  six  months  ago,  between  me  and  ^l^.  j 
Savecharges,  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  plen-  j 
tiful  fortune  of  his  own,  and  one  who,  I  was 
persuaded,  would  improve,  and  not  spend, 
mine. 

Bf/fore  our  marriage,  Mr.  Savechargps  had 
all  along  preferred  the  salutary  exercise  of 
walking  on  foot  to  the  distempered  ease,  za  he 
terms  it,  of  lollinf:  in  a  chariot ;  but,  not  with- 
■tandin'^  his  finr  panegyrics  on  walking,  the 
great  advantage's  the  iu^antry'  were  in  the  sole 
possession  of,  and  the  many  dreadful  dangers 
thev  escaped,  he  found  I  had  very  different 
notions  of  an  equipage,  and  was  not  easily  to 
be  convertetl,  or  gained  over  to  his  party. 

An  equipage  1  was  determined  to  have, 
whenever  1  married.  I  too  well  knew  the  dis- 
position of  my  intended  consort  to  leave  the 
providing  one  entirely  to  his  honour,  and 
flatter  rnyscif  Mr.  Savecharges  has,  in  the 
articles  made  previous  to  our  marriage,  agreed 
to  keep  me  a  coach  ;  but  lest  I  should  be 
mistaken,  or  the  attorney  should  not  have  done 
me  justice  in  methodising  or  legalising  these 
half  dozen  words,  I  will  set  aS^ut  and  tran- 
■cribe  that  part  of  the  agreement,  which  will 
explain  the  matter  to  you  much  better  than  can 
be  done  by  one  who  is  so  deeply  interested  in 
the  event ;  and  show  on  what  foundation  I 
build  my  hopes  of  being  soon  under  the  trans- 
porting, delightful  denomination  of  a  fashiona- 
ble lady,  who  enjoys  the  exalted  and  much- 
envied  felicity  of  bowling  about  in  her  own 
c>  ach. 

"  And  further  the  said  Solomon  Savecharges, 
for  divers  good  causes  and  considerations  nim 
hereunto  moving,  hath  agreed,  and  doth  here- 
bv  agree,  that  the  said  Solomon  Savecharges 
ahall  and  will,  so  soon  as  conveniently  may  be 
ader  the  solemnization  of  the  said  intended 
marriage,  at  his  own  proper  cost  and  charges, 
And  and  provide  a  certain  vehicle  or  four- 
Wheel  carriage,  commonly  called  or  known  by 
the  name  of  a  coach  ;  which  said  vehicle  or 
wheel  carriage,  so  called  or  known  by  the 
name  of  a  coach,  shall  be  used  and  enjoyed  by 
the  said  Sukcy  Modish,  his  intended  wife, " 
(pray  mind  that,  Mr.  Idler,)  *^at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  slie  the  said  Sukey 
Modish  shall  think  fit  and  convenient  *' 

Such,  Mr.  Idler,  is  the  agreement  my  pas- 
sionate admirer  entered  into ;  and  what  the 
dear  frugal  husband  calls  a  performance  of 
it  remains  to  be  described.  Soon  af\er  the 
ceremony  of  signing  and  sealing  was  over, 
our  wedding-clothes  being  sent  home,  and,  in 
short,  every  thing  in  readiness  except  the 
coach,  my  own  shadow  was  scarcely  more  con- 
stant than  my  passionate  lover  in  his  atten- 
dance on  me :  wearied  by  his  perpetual  inipor* 
tunities  for  what  he  called  a  completion  of^  his 
bliss,  I  consented  to  make  him  happy ;  in  m 
ftw  dmjM  I  |(aYe  him  my  hmnd,  andy  >ttcnd<d 


by  Hymen  in  bis  saflTron  robes,  retired  to  • 
cotintry-.«eat  of  my  husband's,  where  the  honey* 
mo  >:i  H  w  over  our  head?  ere  we  had  time  to  re- 
collect ours- Ives,  or  think  of  our  ( ngagement» 
in  town.  Well,  to  town  we  came,  and  yoa 
may  he  sure,  ^^i^,  I  expected  to  step  into  my 
coach  on  my  arrival  here  ;  but  what  was  my 
surprise  and  disappointment,  when,  instead  of 
this,  he  be^an  to  sound  in  my  ears,  **  That  th« 
inti^rest  of  money  was  low,  very  low ;  and 
what  a  terrible  thing  it  was  to  be  incumbered 
with  a  little  regiment  of  servants  in  these  hard 
time  s !  "  I  could  easily  perceive  what  all  this 
tended  to,  but  would  not  seem  to  underhand 
him  ;  which  made  it  highly  neccFsary  for  Mr. 
^Savecharges  to  explain  himself  more  intelli- 
gibly ;  to  harp  upon  and  protest  he  dreaded  the 
I'xpense  of  keeping  a  coach.  And  truly,  for 
his  part,  he  could  not,  conceive  how  the  plea* 
sure  resulting  from  such  a  convenience  conid 
be  any  way  adequate  to  the  heavy  expense 
attending  it  I  now  thought  it  high  time  to 
speak  with  equal  plainness,  and  told  him,  as 
the  fortune  I  brought  fairiy  entitled  me  to  ride 
in  my  own  coach,  and  as  I  was  sensible  his 
circumstances  would  very  well  aflbrd  it,  he 
must  pardon  me  if  I  insisted  on  a  performance 
of  his  agreement 

I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Idler,  whether  any 
thing  could  he  more  civil,  more  complaisant, 
than  this  ?  And,  would  you  believe  it,  the  crea- 
ture in  return  a  few  days  after,  accosted  me,  in 
an  offended  tone,  with  "Madam,  I  can  now 
tell  you  your  coach  is  ready ;  and  since  you  are 
so  passionately  fond  of  one  I  intend  vou  the 
honour  of  keeping  a  pair  of  horses. — You  in- 
sisted upon  having  an  article  of  pin-money, 
and  horses  are  no  part  of  my  agreement" 
Base,  designing  wretch  ! — 1  beg  yoiv  pardon, 
Mr.  Idler,  the  very  recital  of  such  mean,  mi- 
sentleroan-like  behaviour  fires  my  blood,  and 
Ughts  up  a  flame  within  me.  But  hence,  then 
worst  of  monsters,  ill-timed  Rage,  and  lei  mc 
not  spoil  my  cause  for  want  of  temper. 

Now,  though  I  am  convinced  I  might  makf 
a  worse  use  of  part  of  my  pin-money,  than  bj 
extending  my  bounty  towards  the  support  o 
so  useful' a  part  of  the  brute  creation;  yet 
like  a  true-bom  Englishwoman,  I  am  so  tens 
cious  of  my  right«  ami  privileges,  and  mor» 
over  so  good  a  friend  to  the  gentlemen  of  tbf 
law,  that  I  protest,  Mr.  Idler,  sooner  than  tame 
ly  give  up  the  point,  and  be  quibbled  out  of  m^ 
nght,  I  will  receive  my  pin-money,  as  it  were 
with  one  hand,  and  pay  it  to  them  with  the 
other ;  provided  they  will  give  me,  or,  whicl 
is  the  same  thing,  my  trustees,  encouragement 
to  commence  a  suit  against  this  dear,  frugal 
husband  of  mine. 

And  of  this  I  canH  have  the  least  shadow  of 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  I  have  been  told  by  very 
good  authority,  it  is  some  way  or  other  laid 
down  as  a  rule,  "I'hat  whenever  the  law  doth 
give  any  thing  to  one,  it  giveth  impliedly  what- 
is  necessary  for  tlie  taking  and  enjoyin|( 
me*"*    Now,  I  would  gladly  know  what 
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enjoyment  I,  or  any  lady  in  the  kin^om,  can 
have  of  a  coach  without  horses  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious — None  at  all !  For  as  Serjeant 
Catlyno  very  wisely  observes,  **  Though  a 
coach  has  wheels,  to  the  end  it  may  thereby 
and  by  virtue  thereof  be  enabled  to  move ;  yet 
in  point  of  utility  it  may  as  well  have  none,  if 
they  are  not  put  in  motion  by  means  of  its  vital 
partff,  that  is,  the  horses." 

And  therefore,  Sir,  I  humbly  hope  you  and 
the  learned  in  the  law  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
two  certain  animals,  or  quadruped  creatures, 
commonly  called  or  known  by  the  name  of 
borM0,  ought  to  be  annexed  to,  and  go  along 
with  the  coach, 

SUCKBT    SaVECHARGES. 


No.  55.]     Saturday,  Mat  5,  1759. 

Mr.  Idler, 
I  HAVE  taken  the  liberty  of  laying  before  you 
my  complaint,  and  desirino^  advice  or  conso- 
lation  with  the  greater  confidence,  because  I  be- 
lieve many  other  writers  have  suffered  the  same 
indignities  with  myself,  and  hope  my  quarrel 
will  be  regarded  by  you  and  your  readers  as 
the  common  cause  of  literature. 

Having  been  long  a  student,  I  thought  my- 
self qualified  in  time  to  become  an  author.  My 
inquiries  have  been  much  diversified  and  far  ex- 
tended, and  not  finding  my  genius  directing  me 
by  irresistible  impulse  to  any  particular  subject, 
1  deliberated  three  years  which  part  of  know- 
ledge to  illustrate  by  my  labours.  Choice  is 
more  often  determined  by  accident  than  by  rea- 
son :  I  walked  abroad  one  morning  with  a  cu- 
rious lady,  and  by  her  inquiries  and  observations 
was  incited  to  write  the  natural  history  of  tlie 
country  in  which  I  reside. 

Natural  history  is  no  work  for  one  that 
loves  his  chair  or  his  bed.  Speculation  may 
be  pursued  on  a  soft  couch,  but  nature  must 
be  observed  in  the  open  air.  1  have  collected 
materials  with  indefatigable  pertinacity.  I 
have  gathered  glow-worms  in  the  evening,  and 
snails  in  the  morning  ;  I  have  seen  the  daisy 
close  and  open ;  I  have  heard  the  owl  shriek  at 
midnight,  and  hunted  insects  in  the  heat  of 
noon. 

Seven  years  I  was  employed  in  collecting 
animals  and  vegetables,  and  then  found  that 
my  design  was  yet  imperfect.  The  subterra- 
nean treasures  of  the  place  had  been  passed 
unobserved,  and  another  year  was  to  be  spent 
in  mines  and  coal-pits.  What  I  had  already 
done  supplied  a  sufficient  motive  to  do  more. 
I  acquainted  myself  with  the  black  inhabitants 
of  mettallic  caverns,  and,  in  defiance  of  damps 
and  floods,  wandered  through  the  gloomy 
labyrinths,  and  gathered  fossils  from  every 
fissure. 

At  last  I  began  to  write,  and  as  I  finished 
any  section  of  my  book,  read  it  to  such  of  my 
friends  as  were  most  skillful  in  the  matT 
which  it  treated.  None  of  them  were  Ht 
fied  ;  one  disliked  the  disposition  of  the  PtttK 
another  the  colours  of  the  style  ;  one  aomea 
me  to  enlarge  another  to  abridge.  I  resolved 
to  read  DO  moTD,  but  to  take  8^  own  way  tad 
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write  on,  for  by  consultation  I  only  perplexed 
my  thoughts  and  retarded  my  work. 

The  book  was  at  last  finished,  and  I  did 
not  doubt  but  my  labour  would  be  repaid  by 
profit  and  my  ambition  satisfied  with  honours, 
1  considered  that  natural  history  is  neither 
temporary  nor  local,  and  that  though  I  limited 
my  inquiries  to  my  own  country,  yet  every  . 
part  of  the  earth  has  productions  common  to 
all  the  rest  Civil  history  may  be  partially 
studied,  the  revolutions  of  one  nation  may  be 
neglected  by  another  ;  but  after  that  in  which 
air  have  an  interest,  all  must  be  inquisitive. 
No  man  can  hove  sunk  so  far  into  stupidity  aa 
not  to  consider  the  properties  of  the  ground 
on  which  he  walks,  of  the  plants  on  which  he 
feeds,  or  the  animals  that  deUght  his  ear,  or 
amuse  his  eye :  and  therefore  I  computed 
that  universal  curiosity  would  call  for  many 
editions  of  my  book,  and  that  in  five  yeara 
I  should  gain  fifteen  thousand  pounds  by  the 
sale  of  tliirty  thousand  copies. 

When  I  began  to  write,  I  insured  the  house ; 
and  suffered  the  utmost  solicitude  when  I  en^ 
trusted  my  book  to  the  carrier,  though  I  had 
secured  it  against  mischances  by  lodging  two 
transcripts  in  different  places.  At  my  arrival, 
I  expected  that  tlic  patrons  of  learning  would 
ccntend  for  the  honour  of  a  dedication,  and  re* 
solved  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  letters  by  a 
haughty  contempt  of  pecuniary  solicitations. 

I  took  lodgings  near  the  house  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  expected  every  morning  a  visit 
from  the  president  I  walked  in  the  Park, 
and  wondered  that  I  overheard  no  mention  of 
the  great  naturalist  At  last  I  visited  a  noble 
earl,  and  told  him  of  my  work  :  he  answered^ 
that  he  was  under  an  engagement  never  to 
subscribe.  I  was  angry  to  have  that  refused 
which  I  did  not  mean  to  ask,  and  concealed 
my  design  of  making  him  immortal.  I  went 
next  day  to  another,  and,  in  resentment  of 
my  late  affront,  offered  to  prefix  his  name  to 
my  new  book.  He  said,  coldly,  that  '*  he  did 
not  understand  those  things;"  another  thought 
"  there  were  too  many  books  j"  and  another 
would  "  talk  with  me  when  the  races  were 
over.y 

Being  amazed  to  find  a  man  of  learning  so 
indecently  slighted,  I  resolved  to  indulge  the 
philosophical  pride  of  retirement  and  indepen<« 
dence.  I  then  sent  to  some  of  the  principal 
booksellers  the  plan  of  my  book,  and  bespoke 
a  large  room  in  the  next  tavern,  that  I  might 
more  commorliously  see  them  together,  and 
enjoy  the  contest,  while  they  were  outbidding 
one  another.  I  drank  my  coffee,  and  yet  no* 
body  was  come ;  at  last  I  received  a  note 
from  one,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  going  out  ot 
town ;  and  from  another,  that  natural  history 
was  out  of  his  way.  At  last  there  came  a 
grave  man,  who  desired  to  see  the  work,  and 
without  opening  it  told  me,  that  a  book  of  that 
size  "  would  never  do." 

I  then  condescended  to  step  into  shops,  ana 
mentioned  my  work  to  the  masters.  Some 
never  dealt  with  authors ;  others  had  their  handa 
full ;  some  never  had  known  such  a  dead  time : 
others  had  lost  by  all  that  they  had  publishea 
Cor  the  laat  twelvemonth.   One  offered  to  pimt 
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inj  work,  if  I  coald  procure  subscriptions  for 
five  hundred,  and  would  allow  me  two  hundred 
copies  for  mj  property.  I  lost  my  patience, 
and  gave  him  a  kick ;  for  which  he  has  indict- 
ed me. 

I  can  easily  perceii^e  that  there  is  a  combina- 
tion anong  them  to  defeat  my  expectations ; 
and  I  find  it  so  general,  that  I  am  sure  it  must 
have  been  long  concerted.  I  suppose  some  of 
my  friends,  to  whom  I  read  the  nrst  part,  gave 
notice  of  my  design,  and,  perhaps  sold  the 
treacherous  intelligence  at  a  higher  price  than 
the  fimudulence  of  trade  will  now  allow  me  for 
my  book. 

Inform  me,  Mr.  Idler,  what  I  must  do  *, 
where  must  knowledge  and  industry  find  their 
recompense,  thus  neglected  by  the  high  and 
cheated  by  the  low  7  I  sometimes  resolve  to 
prinl  my  book  at  my  own  expense,  and,  hke  the 
Bibyl,  doable  the  price ;  and  sometimes  am 
tempted  in  emulation  of  Raleigh,  to  throw  it 
into  the  fire,  and  leave  this  sordid  generation  to 
the  curses  of  posterity.  Tell  me,  dear  Idler, 
what  I  shall  do. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 


No.  56.]     SATiriu>aT,  Mat  IS,  1759. 

Tbirk  ia  such  difierence  between  the  pursuits 
of  men,  that  one  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  city  lives  to  little  other  purpose  than  to 
wonder  at  the  rest  Some  have  hopes  and  fears, 
wishes  and  aversions,  which  never  enter  into 
the  though  is  of  others,  and  inauiry  is  laborious- 
ly exerted  to  gain  that  which  tnose  who  possess 
it  are  ready  to  throw  away. 

To  tliose  who  are  accustomed  to  value  every 
thin^  by  its  use,  and  have  no  such  superfluity 
of  time  or  money  as  may  prompt  them  to  un- 
natural wants  or  capricious  emulations,  nothing 
appears  more  improbable  or  eztravaeant  than 
the  love  of  curiositiea,  or  that  desire  of  accumu- 
lating trifles,  which  dictingnishes  many  by 
whom  no  other  distinction  could  have  ever 
been  obtained. 

He  that  has  lived  without  knowing  to  what 
height  desire  may  be  raised  by  vanity,  with 
what  rapture  baubles  are  snatched  out  of  the 
handa  ot  rival  collectors,  how  the  eagerness  of 
one  raises  eagerness  in  another,  and  one  worth- 
leas  purchase  makes  a  second  necessary,  may, 
by  passing  a  few  hours  at  an  auction,  learn 
more  than  can  be  shown  by  many  volumes  of 
maxima  or  essays. 

The  advertisement  of  a  sale  is  a  signal  which 
at  once  puts  a  thousand  hearts  in  motion,  and 
brings  contenders  from  every  part  to  the  scene 
'  of  distribution.  He  that  had  resolved  to  buy  no 
more,  feels  his  constancy  subdued ;  there  is 
now  something  in  the  catalogue  which  com- 
pletes his  oabmet,  and  he  was  never  before 
able  to  find.  He  whose  sober  reflections  in- 
form him,  that  of  adding  collection  to  collec- 
tion there  is  no  end,  and  that  it  is  wise  to 
leave  early  that  which  must  be  imperfect  at 
last,  yet  cannot  withhold  himself  from  coming 
to  see  what  it  is  that  brings  so  many  together, 
and  when  he  comes  is  soon  overpowered  by 
km  hftkitiul  ^umoni  bo  is  tttimctad  by 


rarity,  seduced  by  example,  and  inflamed  by 
competition. 

VV  hile  the  stores  of  pride  and  happiness  are 
surveyed,  one  looks  with  longing  eyes  and 
gloomy  countenance  on  tliat  which  he  despairs 
to  gain  from  a  rich  bidder  ;  another  keeps  his 
eye  with  care  from  settling  too  long  on  thai 
which  he  most  earnestly  desires  ;  and  another, 
with  more  art  than  virtue,  depreciates  that 
which  he  values  most,  in  hope  to  have  it  at  an 
easy  rate. 

The  novice  is  often  surprised  to  see  what  mi- 
nute and  unimportant  discriminations  increase 
or  diminish  value.  An  irregular  contortion  of 
a  turbinated  shell,  which  common  eyes  pass 
unregarded,  will  ten  times  treble  its  price  in 
the  imagination  of  philosophers.  Beauty  ia 
far  from  operating  upon  collectors  as  upon 
low  and  vulgar  minds,  even  where  beauty 
might  be  thought  the  only  quality  that  could 
deserve  notice.  Among  the  shells  that  please 
by  their  variety  of  colours,  if  one  can  be  found 
accidentally  deformed  by  a  cloudy  spot,  it  is 
boasted  as  tlie  pride  of  the  collection.  China 
is  sometimes  purchased  for  little  less  than  its 
weight  in  gold,  only  because  it  is  old,  thoufh 
nciuer  less  brittle  nor  better  painted  than  tne 
modem  ;  and  brown  china  is  caught  up  with 
ecstacy,  though  no  reason  can  bo  imagined 
for  which  it  should  be  preferred  to  common 
vessels  of  common  clay. 

The  fate  of  prints  and  coins  is  equally  inex- 
plicable. Some  prints  are  treasured  up  as  in- 
estimably valuable,  because  the  impression  was 
made  before  the  plate  was  finished.  Of  coins, 
the  price  rises  not  from  the  purity  of  the  metal, 
the  excellence  of  the  workmanship,  the  ele- 
gance of  the  legend,  or  the  chronological  use. 
A  piece  of  which  neither  the  inscription  can 
be  read,  nor  the  face  distinguished,  if  there 
remain  of  it  but  enough  to  show  that  it  is 
rare,  will  be  sought  by  contending  nations, 
and  dignify  the  treasury  in  which  it  shall  bo 
shown. 

Whether  this  curiosity,  so  barren  of  imme- 
diate advantage,  and  so  liable  to  depravation, 
does  more  harm  or  good,  is  not  easily  de- 
cided. Its  harm  is  apparent  at  the  first  view. 
It  fills  the  mind  with  trifling  ambition  ;  fixes 
the  attention  upon  things  which  have  seldom 
any  tendency  towards  virtue  or  wisdom  ;  em- 
ploys in  idle  inquiries  the  time  that  is  given  for 
better  purposes ;  and  often  ends  in  mean  and 
dishonest  practices,  when  desire  increases  bj 
indulgence  beyond  the  power  of  honest  grati- 
fication. 

These  are  the  eflTects  of  curiosity  in  excess ; 
but  what  passion  in  excess  will  not  become 
vicious  7  All  indifferent  qualities  and  practices 
are  bad  if  they  are  compared  with  those 
which  are  good,  and  good  if  tliey  are  opposed 
to  those  that  are  bad.  The  pride  or  the  plea- 
sure of  making  collections  if  it  be  restrained 
by  prudence  and  morality,  produces  a  pleas- 
iOf  remission  afler  more  laborious  studies ; 
funilhes  an  amusement  not  wholly  unprofita- 
Uo  ht  that  part  of  life,  the  greater  part  of 
inany  'ives,  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in 
idleness  or  vice ;  it  produces  a  useful  traffic 
botwoeo  the  indostiy  of  indigence  and  tho 
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curiosity  of  wealth ;  it  brin^  many  thin^  I 
to  notice  that  would  be  neglected,  and,  by 
fixing  the  thoughts  upon  intellectual  plea- 
sures, resists  tlie  natural  encroachments  of 
sensuality,  and  maintains  the  mind  in  her  law- 
ful superiority. 


No.  57.]      Satdrdat,  May  19,  1759. 

Pruoknce  is  of  more  frequent  use  than  any 
other  intellectual  quality ;  it  is  exerted  on  slight 
occasions,  and  called  into  act  by  the  cursory 
business  of  common  life. 

Whatever  is  universally  necessary,  has  been 
granted  to  mankind  on  easy  terms.  Prudence, 
as  it  is  always  wanted,  is  witliout  great  diffi- 
culty obtained.  It  requires  neither  extensive 
view  nor  profound  search,  but  forces  itself  by 
spontaneous  impulse  upon  a  mind  neither 
great  nor  busy,  neither  engrossed  by  vast  de- 
signs, nor  distracted  by  multiplicity  of  atten- 
tion. 

Prudence  operates  on  life  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  rules  on  composition  :  it  produces  vigi- 
lance rather  than  elevation ;  rather  prevents 
loss  than  procures  advantage;  and  often  es- 
capes miscarriages,  but  seldom  reaches  either 
power  or  honour.  It  quenches  that  ardour  of 
enterprise  by  which  every  thing  is  done  that 
can  claim  praise  or  admiration ;  and  represses 
that  generous  temerity  which  often  fails  and 
oflcn  succeeds.  Rules  may  obviate  faults 
but  can  never  confer  beauties  :  and  prudence 
keeps  life  safe  but  does  not  oflcn  make  it 
happy.  The  world  is  not  amazed  with  prodi- 
gies of  excellence,  but  when  wit  tramples 
upon  rules,  and  magnanimity  breaks  the  chains 
oi  prudence. 

One  of  the  most  prudent  of  all  that  have 
fallen  within  my  obscr\'ation,  is  my  old  com- 
panion Sophron,  who  has  passed  through  the 
world  in  quiet,  by  perpetual  adherence  to  a 
few  plain  maxims,  and  wonders  how  conten- 
tion and  distress  can  so  oflcn  happen. 

The  first  principle  of  Sophron  is  to  run  no 
hazards.  Though  he  loves  money,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  frugality  is  a  more  certain  source 
of  riches  than  industry',  ic  is  to  no  purpos 
that  anj  prospecL  ot  large  profit  is  set  before 
him ;  he  believes  little  about  futurity,  and  does 
not  love  to  f-^jst  his  money  out  of  his  sight,  for 
nobody  knows  what  may  happen.  He  has  a 
small  estate,  which  he  lets  at  the  old  rent, 
because  *'  it  is  better  to  have  a  little  than  no- 
thin  v  •"  but  he  rigorously  demands  payment 
on  the  stated  day,  for  he  that  cannot  pay  on.' 
quarter,  cannot  pay  two."  If  he  is  told  of 
any  improvements  in  agriculture,  he  likes  the 
ola  way,  has  observed  that  changes  very  sel- 
dom answer  expectation ;  is  of  opinion  that 
our  forefathers  knew  how  to  till  the  ground  as 
well  as  w^  ;  and  concludes  with  an  argument 
that  nothing  can  overpower,  that  the  expense 
of  plantin^if  and  fencing  is  immediate,  and 
the  advantage  distant,  and  that  "he  is  no 
wise  man  who  will  quit  a  certainty  for  an  on* 
certainty." 

Another  of  Sophron's  rules  is  "  to  mind  no 
bnainess  but  his  own.*'    In  the  tUte  ke  is  of 


no  party ;  but  heart  and  speaks  of  public 
afiairs-  with  the  same  coldness  as  of  the  ad* 
ministration  of  some  ancient  republic.  If  any 
flagrant  act  of  fraud  or  oppression  is  mention- 
ed, he  hopes  **that  all  is  not  true  that  is 
told;"  if  misconduct  or  corruption  puts  the 
nation  in  a  flame,  he  hopes  that  *'  every  man 
means  well."  At  elections  he  leaves  his  de- 
pendents to  their  own  choice,  and  declines 
to  vote  himself^  for  every  candidate  is  a  good 
man,  whom  lie  is  unwilling  to  oppose  or 
offend. 

If  disputes  happen  amonff  his  neighbours 
he  observes  an  invariable  and  cold  neutrality. 
His  punctuality  has  gained  him  the  reputation 
of  honesty,  and  his  caution  that  of  wisdom  ; 
and  few  would  refuse  to  refer  their  claims  to 
his  award.  He  might  have  prevented  many 
expensive  law-suits,  and  quenched  many  a  fend 
in  its  first  smoke  ;  but  always  refuses  theofiica 
of  arbitration,  because  he  must  decide  against 
one  or  the  other. 

With  the  affairs  of  other  families  he  is  al- 
ways unacquainted.  He  sees  estates  bought 
and  sold,  squandered  and  increased,  without 
praising  the  economist,  or  censuring  the 
spendthrift  He  never  courts  the  rising  lest 
they  should  fall;  nor  insulU  the  fallen  lest 
they  should  rise  again.  His  caution  has  the 
appearance  of  virtue,  and  all  who  do  not  want 
his  help  praise  his  benevolence;  but  if  any 
man  solicits  his  assistance,  he  has  just  sent 
away  all  his  money ;  and,  when  the  petitioner 
is  gone,  declares  to  his  family  that  he  is  sorrj 
for  his  misfortunes,  has  always  looked  upon 
him  with  particular  kindness,  and  therefore 
could  not  lend  him  money,  lest  he  should 
destroy  their  friendship  by  the  necessity  of  en- 
forcing payment 

Of  domestic  misfortunes  he  has  never  heard. 
When  he  is  told  the  hundredth  time  of  a  gen- 
tleman's daughter  who  has  married  the  coacb- 
man,  he  lifls  up  his  hands  with  astonishment, 
for  he  always  thought  her  a  very  sober  girt 
When  nuptial  quarrels,  after  havinc  filled  the 
country  with  talk  and  laughter,  at  last  end  in 
srparatbn,  he  never  can  conceive  how  it  hap- 
d,  for  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  happy 
couple. 

It  his  advice  is  asked,  he  never  gives  any 
particular  direction,  because  events  are  uncer- 
tain, and  he  will  bring  no  blame  upon  himself, 
but  he  takes  the  consulter  tenderly  by  the 
hand,  tells  him  he  makes  his  case  his  own,  and 
advises  him  not  to  act  rashly,  but  to  weigli  the 
reasons  on  both  sides ;  observes  that  a  man 
may  be  as  easily  too  hasty  as  too  slow,  and  that 
as  many  fail  by  doing  too  mnch  as  too  Uttle  ; 
that  '*a  wise  man  has  two  ears  and  one 
tongue  ;"  and  "  that  little  said  is  soon  mend* 
ed ;"  that  he  could  tell  him  this  and  that,  but 
that  after  all  every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  bin 
own  affairs. 

With  this  some  are  satisfied,  and  go  homo 
with  great  reverence  of  Sophron's  wisdom; 
Miid  none  are  ofil  nded,  because  every  one  io 
left  in  full  possession  of  his  own  opinion. 

Sophron  fj^os  no  characters.  It  is  equally 
vain  to  tell  him  of  vice  and  virtue ;  for  he  hao 
nmukod,  that  nomas  like*  to  boecKMiN^ 
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wid  th^t  T^rf  Atir  are  de!i^ht«d  with  the 
praisei  of  aDolL^r.  H«r  has  a  f'jm  Urrms  wucb 
oe  uses  u>  ail  alik^.  With  re«f>«ct  to  lortuiie, 
be  beliereg  e%-ery  faifiiiy  to  Ik;  in  good  ci> 
pumstanccii:  be  oever  exalls  a.^y  unc.rf.&rji:- 
in^  by  lavish  prai«e,  y*.t  he  m^rtrta  Hilh  ijoar 
bot  veiy  feeDsihie  peo;«ie.  ¥.\ery  rtari  »-  bcntf! 
mod  beany ;  aad  even*  woman  ie  a  good  crea- 
ture. 

Tbos  Sophroo  cre«?pfl  aion<?,  neither  lored 
nor  hated,  neither  favoured  r.or  opposed  ; 
be  hat  never  attempted  to  ^row  nc.i,  lor  fear 
of  ^fow-in^  poor :  and  haa  rai»ed  no  frieadc, 
Un  lear  of  making  enemies. 


No.  58.]       Satcedat,  Mat  S6,  1759. 

Pleasceb  is  Terr  seldom  found  where  it  is 
•ouj^bt.  Our  bright  blazes  of  ;^ladnesi<  are  com- 
monly kindled  by  unezpect'rd  sparks.  The 
flovers  which  scatter  lhi»ir  odours  from  time 
td  time  in  the  paths  of  hfe,  erow  up  without 
culture  from  seed  scattered  by  chance. 

Nothing  is  more  hopeless  than  a  scheme  of 
nerrimenL  Wits  and  hiimouri*<!3  are  brought 
together  from  distant  quarters  by  preconcerted 
oiTitations  ;  they  come  attended  by  their  ad- 
mirers, prepared  to  lau^h  and  to  applaud  ;  they 
gaze  a  while  on  each  other,  ashamed  to  be  silent, 
•nd  afraid  to  speak  ;  ever)-  man  is  discontented 
with  liiraself,  grows  an?ry  with  those  that  ^ive 
bim  pain,  and  resolves  ttiat  he  will  contribute 
nothing  to  the  raeiriment  of  such  worthless 
company.  Wine  inflames  the  general  mali?- 
nity,  and  changes  sullenncM  to  f»etulance,  till 
at  last  none  can  bear  any  longer  the  presence 
of  the  resL  They  retire  to  vent  their  indigna- 
tion in  safer  places,  where  tiiey  are  heard  with 
attention  ;  their  importance  is  restored,  they 
recover  their  good  humour,  and  gladden  the 
nif  ht  with  wit  and  jocularity. 

Merriment  is  always  the  eflect  of  a  sudden 
Impresaion.  The  jest  which  is  expected  is  aK 
ready  destroyed.  The  most  active  imagination 
will  be  sometimes  torpid  under  the  frigid  influ- 
ence of  melancholy,  and  som*'rtimes  occasions 
will  be  wanting  to  tempt  the  mind,  hi>we%-er  ro- 
latile,  to  sallies  and  excursions.  Not.iinff  was 
ever  said  with  uncoinrnrjn  f«Ji*ily,  but  by  the 
co-operation  ef  chance,  and  therefore,  wit  as 
well  as  valour  must  be  content  to  hhare  its 
honours  with  fortune. 

All  other  pleasures  are  equally  uncertain  ; 
the  general  remedy  of  uAeapiness  is  chan<re 
of  place  ^  almost  every  one  has  <«ome  journey 
of  pleasure  in  his  mind,  with  which  he  flatters 
bis  ezpccutjon.  He  that  travels  in  th<-or)-  has 
DO  inconvenience  ;  he  has  shade  and  sunshine 
at  his  disposal,  and  wherever  he  alights  finds 
tables  of  plenty  and  looks  of  gaiKy.  These 
idey  arc  indul;?ed  tiH  the  day  of' departure 
arrives,  the  chaise  is  called,  and  the  progress 
of  happiness  begins. 

A  tew  miles  teacli  him  the  fallacies t)f  imagi- 
nation. The  road  is  du«ty,  the  air  is  sultiy, 
the  honm  are  sluggish,  and  the  postillion 
brutal.  He  Yongs  foVth?  time  of  dinner,  that 
be  may  eat  and  rest.  The  inn  is  crowded,  his 
"piduB  are  negletfle^  and  oetbijig  .remaini 


but  that  be  devour  in  baste  What  the  cook  baa 
spoiled,  and  dnre  on  in  quest  of  better  enter* 
tammenL  He  n.ids  at  mght  a  more  commo- 
dious house,  but*xe  b;rfit  is  always  worse  than 
he  expected. 

He  at  last  fiiAtzn  L;s  native  province,  and 
re*->jvefe:o  f-.a?!;;:-  ir^.itQ  w/ji  L**e  conversation 
of  Lis  rSi'L  ;r.trjc&  tnc  L'.*.  reco..'.ct;oo  of  juve- 
n:!.  J.-ohci!.  He  stops  at  the  bouse  of  hii 
iViend,  whom  ijv  desi^rn*  lo  ovtrfower  with 
pleasure  by  (r  e  unexpected  ir.temrw.  He  is 
not  known  tili  he  tells  his  name,  and  revives 
the  memory  cf  hinsjelf  by  a  gradual  explana* 
tior..  Ht  IS  tb'.n  lOidly  received  and  cereooo- 
uiously  f-astKl.  He  hastes  awav  lo  another, 
whom  his  aflfairshave  called  to  a  ^stant  place, 
and  having  seen  the  empty  house,  croes  an  ay 
disgusted,  bv  a  disappomtment  wLich  coo^d 
not  be  intended  because  it  could  be  foreseen. 
At  the  next  house  he  finds  every  face  clouded 
with  misfortune,  and  is  regarded  nilh  male- 
volence as  an  unreasonable'  intruder,  who 
comes  not  to  visit  but  to  m^ult  them. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  And  either  men  or  places 
such  as  we  expect  them.  He  that  has  pictured 
a  prospect  upon  his  fancy,  will  receive  little 
pleasure  from  his  eyes ;  he  that  has  anticipated 
the  conversation  of  a  wit,  will  wonder  to  what 
prejudice  he  owes  his  reputation.  Yet  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  hope,  though  hope  should  always  be 
deluded  ;  for  hope  itself  is  happiness,  and  its 
frustrations,  however  frequent,  are  yet  less 
dreadful  than  its  extinction. 


No.  59.]     Satcrdat,  Jcx«  2,  1759. 

In  the  common  enioyments  of  life,  we  cannot 
very  liberally  indulfre  the  present  hoar,  but  by 
anticipating  p«rt  of  the  pleasure  which  might 
have  reUeved  the  tediousness  of  another  day  ; 
and  any  uncommon  exertion  of  strength,  or 
perseverance  in  labour,  is  succeeded  by  a  long 
inter%'al  of  lai^guor  and  weariness.  What- 
ever advantageVe  snatch  beyond  the  certain 
portion  allotted  us  by  nature,  is  Uke  money 
spent  before  it  is  due,  which  at  the  time  of  re* 
gular  payment  will  be  missed  and  regretted. 

Fame,  like  all  other  things  which  are  sup- 
posed to  give  or  to  increase  hapniness,  is  di»- 
prnsed  with  the  same  equality  of  distribution. 
He  that  is  loudly  praised  will  be  clamorouslv 
censured  ;  he  that  rised  hastlv  into  fame  will 
be  in  danger  cf  sinking  suddenly  into  obli- 
^ion. 

Of  many  writers  who  filled  their  age  with 
wonder,  and  whose  names  we  find  cefcbrated 
in  the  books  of  their  contcinporiries,  the  works 
are  now  no  longer  To  be  seen,  or  are  seen  only 
amidst  the  lumber  of  libraries  which  are  seldom 
visited,  where  they  lie  only  to  show  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  hope,  and  the  uncertainty  of  ho- 
nour. 

Of  the  decline  of  reputation  many  causes 
may  be  assigned.  It  is  commonly  lost  because 
it  ncter  was  deser\'ed  ;  and  was  conferred  at 
first,  not  by  the  suffrage  of  criticism,  but  by 
the  fondness  of  friendship,  or  scr^'ility  of  flat- 
tery. The  creat  and  popular  are  very  freely 
apotudad;  but  all  «oon  ^w  freary  of  ecbft- 
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ing  to  each  other  a  name  which  has  no  other 
claim  to  notice,  but  that  many  mouths  are  pro* 
nouncin*r  it  at  o  <ce. 

But  many  have  lost  the  final  reward  of  their 
labours  because  they  were  too  haaty  to  enjoy 
it  They  have  laid  hold  on  recent  occurrences, 
and  eminent  names,  and  delighted  their  readers 
with  allusions  and  remarks,  m  which  all  were 
interested,  and  to  which  all  therefore  were  at- 
tentive. Btit  the  effect  ceased  with  its  cause  ; 
the  time  quickly  came  when  new  events  drove 
the  former  from  memory,  when  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  World  brought  new  hopes  and  fears, 
transferred  the  love  and  hatred  of  the  public 
to  other  agents,  and  the  writer,  whose  works 
were  no  longer  assisted  by  gratitude,  or  re- 
tfCDtment,  was  left  to  the  cold  regard  of  idle 
curiosity. 

He  that  writes  upon  general  principles,  or 
dehvers  universal  truths,  may  hope  to  bo  oAen 
read,  because  his  work  will  be  equally  useful  at 
all  times,  and  in  every  country ;  but  he  cannot 
expect  it  to  be  received  with  eagerness,  or  to 
spread  with  rapidity,  because  desire  can  have 
no  particular  stimulation  ;  that  which  is  to  be 
loved  long  must  be  loved  with  reason  rather 
than  with  passion.  Uc  that  lays  out  his  la- 
bours upon  temporary  subjects,  easily  finds 
readers,  and  quickly  loses  them;  for,  what 
should  make  the  book  valued  when  its  subject 
is  no  more  7 

These  obser\'ations  will  show  the  reason 
vhy  the  poem  of  Hudibras  is  almost  forgotten, 
however  embellished  with  sentiments  and  di- 
rersilied  with  allusions,  however  bright  with 
wit,  and  however  solid  with  truth.  The  hy- 
pocrisy which  it  detected,  and  the  folly  which 
It  ridiculed,  have  long  vanished  from  public 
notice.  Those  who  Had  felt  the  mischief  of 
discord,  and  the  tyranny  of  usurpation,  read  it 
with  rapture,  for  every  line  brought  back  to 
memory  something  known,  and  to  gratified  re- 
sentment by  the  just  censure  of  something 
nated.  But  the  book  which  was  once  quoted 
by  princes,  and  which  supplied  conversation 
to  all  the  assemblies  of  the  gay  and  witty,  is 
now  seldom  mentioned,  and  even  by  those 
that  affect  to  mention  it  is  seldom  read.  So 
vainly  is  wit  lavished  upon  fugitive  topics,  so 
little  can  architecture  secure  duration  when 
the  ground  is  false.  ^ 


No.  60.]      SATURDAt,  JONt  9,  1750. 

Criticism  is  a  study  by  which  men  grow  im- 
portant and  formidable  at  a  very  small  expense. 
The  power  of  invention  has  been  conferred  by 
nature  upon  few,  and  the  labour  of  learning 
those  sciences  which  may  by  mere  labour  be  ob- 
tained is  too  great  to  be  willingly  endured  j  but 
every  man  can  exert  such  ju<l^ment  as  he  has 
upon  the  works  of  others ;  and  ne  whom  nature 
has  made  weak,  and  idleness  keeps  ignorant, 
may  yet  support  his  vanity  by  the  name  of  a 
Critic. 

I  hope  it  will  give  comfort  to  great  numbers 
who  arc  passing  through  the  world  in  obscuri- 
^,  when  I  inform  them  how  easily  distinction 
may  be  obtained.   All  the  other  powers  of  lite- 


rature are  coy  and  haughty,  they  must  be  long 
courted,  and  at  last  arc  not  always  gained ; 
but  Criticism  is  a  goddess  easy  of  access  and 
forward  of  advance ;  who  will  meet  the 
slow,  and  encourage  the  timorous ;  the  want 
of  meailin^  she  supplies  with  words,  and  the 
want  of  spirit  she  recompenses  with  malignity. 
This  profession  has  one  recommendation  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  that  it  gives  vent  to  malignity 
witliout  real  mischief.  No  genius  was  ever 
blasted  by  the  breatli  of  critics.  The  poison 
which,  if  confined,  would  have  burst  the  heart, 
fumes  away  in  empty  hisses,  and  malice  is  set 
at  ease  with  very  little  danger  to  merit  The 
critic  is  the  only  man  whose  triumph  is  with- 
out another's  pain,  and  whose  greatness  does 
not  rise  upon  another's  ruin. 

To  a  study  at  once  so  easy  and  so  reputable, 
so  mahcious  and  so  harmless,  it  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary to  invite  my  readers  by  a  lon^  or  la- 
boured exhortation  ;  it  is  sufhcient,  since  all 
would  be  critics  if  they  could,  to  show  by  one 
eminent  example  that  all  can  be  critics  if  they 
will. 

Dick  Minim,  after  the  common  course  of 
puerile  studies,  in  which  he  was  no  great  pro- 
ficient, was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  brewer,  with 
whom  he  had  hved  two  years,  when  his  uncle 
died  in  the  city,  and  left  him  a  large  fortune  in 
the  stocks.  Dick  had  for  six  months  before 
used  the  company  of  the  lower  players,  of  whom 
he  had  learned  to  scorn  a  trade,  and,  being  now 
at  hberty  to  follow  his  genius,  he  rcsolvedto  be 
a  man  of  wit  and  humour.  That  he  mif  ht  be 
properly  initiated  in  his  new  character,  he  fre- 
quented tlie  coffee-houses  near  the  theatres, 
where  he  listened  very  diligently,  day  after 
day  to  those  who  talked  of  language  and  senti- 
ments, and  unities  and  catastrophes,  till  by  slow 
degrees  he  began  to  think  that  he  understood 
something  of  the  stage,  and  hoped  in  time  to 
talk  himself. 

But  he  did  not  trust  so  much  to  natural  saga- 
city as  wholly  to  neglect  the  help  of  booKs. 
When  the  theatres  were  shut,  he  retired  to 
Richmond  with  a  few  select  writers,  whoso 
opinions  he  impressed  upon  his  memory  by 
unwearied  diligence ;  and,  when  he  returned 
with  other  wits  to  the  town,  was  able  to  tell, 
in  very  proper  phrases,  that  the  chief  business 
of  art  is  to  follow  nature ;  that  a  perfect  wri- 
ter is  not  to  be  expected,  because  genius  de- 
cays as  judgment  increases ;  that  the  great 
art  is  the  art  of  blotting  ;  and  that,  acconling 
to  the  rule  of  Horace,  every  piece  should  bo 
kept  nine  yean. 

Of  the  great  authors  he  now  began  to  dis- 
play the  characters,  laying  down  as  a  univer- 
sal position,  that  all  had  beauties  and  defects. 
His  opinion  was,  that  Shakespeare,  commit- 
ting himself  wholly  to  the  impulse  of  nature, 
wanted  that  correctness  which  learning  would 
have  given  him  ;  and  that  Jon  son,  trusting  to 
learning,  did  not  sufficiently  cast  his  eye  on 
nature.  He  blamed  the  stanza  of  Spenser, 
and  could  not  bear  the  hexameters  of  Sidney. 
Denham  and  Waller  he  held  the  first  reformers 
of  English  numbers;  and  thought  that  if 
Waller  could  have  obtaincil  the  strength  of 
DenhaiBi  or  Denham  the  sweetness  of  Walle^ 
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there  had  been  nothin!^  wantin;^  to  complete 
m  poet.  He  olVn  exprej'sed  hm  cominincra- 
Uon  of  DrydiMi'i*  poverty,  and  his  indignation 
at  the  a<^i.'  whidi  sufTcrud  him  to  write  for 
bread  ;  he  repeated  with  rupture  tlio  first  lines 
of  Jill  for  Luvty  but  wondered  at  the  corrup- 
tion of  taste  whicli  could  bear  any  thing  so  un* 
natural  as  rhyming  tragedies.  In  Otway  he 
found  uncommon  powers  of  moving  the  pas- 
Pions,  but  was  disgusted  by  his  general  ne^li* 
gence,  and  blamed  him  for  making  a  conspira* 
tor  his  hero ;  and  nevet  concluded  his  disquisi* 
tion  without  remarking  how  happily  the  sound 
of  the  clock  is  made  to  alarm  the  audience, 
Southern  would  have  been  his  favourite,  but 
that  he  mixes  comic  with  tragic  scenes,  inter- 
cepts the  natural  course  of  the  passions,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  a  wild  confusion  of  mirth 
m  melancholy.  The  versification  of  Rowe  he 
thoaght  too  melodious  for  the  stage,  and  too 
little  varied  in  different  passions.  He  made  it 
the  great  fault  of  Congrevo,  that  all  his  per- 
sons were  wits,  and  that  he  always  wrote  with 
more  art  than  nature.  He  considered  Cato 
rather  as  a  poem  than  a  play,  and  allowed 
Addison  to  be  the  complete  master  of  allegory 
and  grave  humour,  but  paid  no  great  deference 
to  him  as  a  critic.  He  thought  the  chief  merit 
of  Prior  was  in  his  easy  tab  s  and  lighter 
poems,  though  he  allo%ved  that  his  Solomon 
Bad  many  noble  sentiments  elegantly  express- 
ed. In  SwiiY  he  discovered  an  inimitable  vein 
of  irony,  and  an  easiness  which  all  would 
hope  and  few  would  attain.  Pope  he  was  in- 
clined to  degrade  from  a  poet  to  a  versifier, 
and  thoui^ht  his  numbers  rather  luscious  than 
sweet,  rie  often  lamented  the  neglect  of  Phae- 
dra and  Hippolitus,  and  wished  to  see  the 
sta^c  under  better  regulation. 

These  assertions  passed  commonly  uncon- 
tradicted ;  and  if  now  and  then  an  opponent 
started  up,  he  was  quickly  repressed  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  company,  and  Minim  went  away 
from  every  dispute  with  elation  of  heart  and 
increase  of  coniidence- 

He  now  /srrew  conscious  of  his  abilities,  and 
began  to  talk  of  the  present  state  of  dramatic 
poetry ;  wondered  what  was  become  of  the 
comic  i^enius  which  supplied  our  ancestors  with 
wit  and  pleasantry,  and  why  no  writer  could  be 
found  that  durst  now  venture  beyond  a  farce. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  thinking  that  the  vein  of 
humour  was  exhausted,  since  we  live  in  a  coun- 
try where  liberty  sufTers  every  character  to 
spread  itself  to  ita  utmost  bulk,  and  which, 
therefore,  produces  more  originals  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  toarether.  Of  tragedy  he  con- 
cluded businesj?  to  be  the  soul,  and  yet  often 
hinted  that  love  predominates  too  much  upon 
the  modem  stage. 

He  was  now  an  acknowledged  critic,  and  had 
his  own  seat  in  a  coflr.:e-hau3e,  and  headed  a 
party  in  the  pit.  Minim  has  more  vanity  than 
ul  nature,  and  seldom  desires  to  do  much  mis- 
chief; he  will  prrhaps  murmur  a  little  in  the 
ear  of  him  that  sits  next  him,  but  endeavours 
to  influence  the  audience  to  favour,  by  clapping 
when  an  actor  exclaims,  **  Ye  gods !"  or  la- 
ments the  misery  of  his  country. 
By  decrees  hs  was  admitted  to  reheanaU|  and 


many  of  his  frienoi  arc  of  opinion,  that  our  pro- 
sent  poets  arc  indebted  to  nim  for  their  happi* 
est  thoughts  ;  by  his  contrivance  the  bell  was 
rung  twice  in  Barbarossa,  and  by  his  persuasion 
the  author  of  Cleone  concluded  his  plav  with 
a  couplet ;  for  what  can  be  more  absurd,  said 
Minim,  than  that  part  of  a  play  should  be 
rhymed,  and  part  written  in  blank  verse ;  and 
by  what  acquisition  of  faculties  is  the  speaker, 
who  never  could  find  rhymes  before*  enabled 
to  rhyme  at  the  conclusion  of  an  act  7 

He  is  the  great  investigator  of  hidden  beau* 
ties,  and  is  particularly  delighted  when  he  finds 
tht  iQund  «A  ecAo  to  ikt  sense.  He  has  read  all 
our  poets  with  particular  attention  to  this  deli- 
cacy of  versification,  and  wonders  at  the  su- 
pincncss  with  which  their  works  have  been 
hitherto  psrused,  so  that  no  man  has  found  the 
sound  of  a  drum  in  this  distich. 

*'  When  pulpit,  drum  eccUsiastic, 
Wu  beat  with  fijt  iiutead  of  a  atlck  ;" 

and  that  the  wonderful  lines  upon  honour 
and  a  bubble,  have  hitherto  passed  without 
notice : 

"  Ifoiiour  Is  like  the  glawy  bubble. 
Which  eoMd  philotophers  such  trouble  : 
Where,  oii«  pan  rnuck'd,  the  whole  does  fly^ 
And  wiu  are  cracked  lo  find  out  why. 

In  these  verses,  sa^s  Minim,  we  have  two 
striking  accommodations  of  the  sound  to  the 
sense.  It  is  impossible  to  utter  the  two  lines 
emphatically  without  an  act  like  that  which 
they  describe  ;  bubble  and  trouble  causing  a 
momentary  inflation  of  the  cheeks  by  the  reten- 
tion of  the  breath,  which  is  afterwards  forcibly 
emitted,  as  in  the  practice  of  blowing  bubbles. 
But  the  greatest  excellence  is  in  the  third  line, 
which  is  cracked  in  the  middle  to  exoress  a 
crack,  and  then  shivers  into  monosyllables. 
Yet  hath  this  diamond  lain  neglected  with  com- 
mon stones,  and  among  the  innumerable  ad- 
mirers of  Hudibras  the  observation  of  this 
superlative  passage  has  been  reserved  for  the 
sagacity  of  Minim. 


No.  61.]     Saturday,  June  16,  1759. 

Mr.  Minim  had  ndw  advanced  himself  to  tho 
zenith  of  critical  reputation  ;  when  he  was  in 
the  pit,  every  eye  in  the  boxes  was  fixed  upon 
him ;  when  he  entered  his  coffee-house,  he  was 
surrounded  by  circles  of  candidates,  who  passed 
their  noviciate  of  literature  under  his  tuition : 
his  opinion  was  asked  by  all  who  had  no  opi- 
nion of  their  own,  and  yet  loved  to  debate  and 
decide  ;  and  no  composition  was  supposed  to 
pass  in  safety  to  posterity  till  it  had  been  secui^ 
ed  b^  Minimis  approbation. 

Minim  professes  great  admiration  of  the  wis- 
dom and  munificence  by  which  the  academies  of 
the  continent  were  raised ;  and  often  wishes  for 
some  standard  of  taste,  for  some  tribunal,  to 
which  merit  piay  appeal  from  caprice,  prejudice^ 
and  malignity.  He  has  formed  a  plan  for  an 
academy  of  criticism,  where  every  work  of 
imagination  may  bo  read  before  it  is  printed,  aad 
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which  shall  atithoritiTely  direct  the  theatres 
what  pieces  to  receive  or  reject,  to  exclude  or 
to  revive. 

Such  an  institution  would,  in  Dick^s  opinion, 
spread  the  fame  of  English  literature  over  Eu- 
rope, and  make  London  the  metropolis  of  ele- 
eance  and  politeness,  the  place  to  which  the 
learned  ana  ingenious  of  all  countries  would 
repair  fer  instntction  and  improvement,  and 
where  nothing  would  any  longer  be  applauded 
or  endured  that  was  not  conformed  to  the  ni- 
cest rules,  and  finished  with  the  highest  ele- 
gance. 

Till  some  happy  conjunction  of  the  planets 
shall  dispose  our  princes  or  ministers  to  make 
themselves  immortal  by  such  an  academy, 
Minim  contents  himself  to  preside  four  nights 
in  a  week  in  a  critical  society  selected  by 
himself,  where  he  is  heard  without  contradic- 
tion, and  whence  his  judgment  is  dissemi- 
nated through  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small. 

When  he  is  placed  in  the  chair  of  criticism, 
he  declares  loudly  for  the  noble  simplicitv  of 
our  ancestors,  in  opposition  to  the  petty  refine- 
ments, and  ornamental  luxuriance.  Some- 
times he  is  sunk  in  despair,  and  perceives 
false  delicacy  dail^  gaining  ground,  and  some- 
times brightens  his  countenance  with  a  gleam 
of  hope,  and  predicts  the  revival  of  the  true 
sublime.  He  then  fulminates  bis  loudest  cen- 
sures against  the  monkish  barbarity  of  rhyme; 
wonders  how  beings  that  pretend  to  reason  can 
be  pleased  with  one  line  always  ending  like 
another ;  tells  how  unjustly  and  unnaturally 
sense  is  sacrificed  to  sound  ;  how  often  the 
best  thoughts  are  mangled  by  the  necessity  of 
confining  or  extending  them  to  the  dimensions  of 
a  couplet ;  and  rejoices  that  genius  has,  in  our 
days,  shaken  of  the  shackles  which  had  en- 
cumbered it  so  long.  Yet  he  allows  that 
rhyme  may  sometimes  be  borne  if  the  lines 
bo  often  broken,  and  the  pauses  judiciously 
diversified. 

From  blank  verse  he  makes  an  easy  transi- 
tion to  Milton,  whom  he  produces  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  slow  advance  of  lasting  reputation. 
Milton  is  the  only  writer  in  whose  bo<^8 
Minim  can  read  for  ever  without  weariness. 
What  cause  is  it  that  exempts  this  pleasure 
from  satiety  he  has  long  and  diligently  inquir- 
ed, and  believes  it  to  consist  in  the  perpetual 
variation  of  the  numbers,  by  which  the  car  is 
gratified  and  the  attention  awakened.  The 
unes  that  are  commonly  thought  rugged  and 
and  unmusical  be  conceives  to  have  been 
written  to  temper  the  melodious  luxury  of  the 
rest,  or  to  express  things  by  t.  proper  cadence : 
for  he  scarcely  finds  a  vene  that  has  not 
this  favourite  beauty ;  he  declares  that  he 
could  shiver  in  a  hot-houte  when  he  reads 
that 

"  the  ground 
Burns  frore,  and  cold  performa  the  sffact  of  Are  } 

and  that  when  Milton  bewails  his  blindnoMt 
the  v^r»e. 


<8othlcka4rapi 


%  has  qnsaeh^  thsse  eits,** 


has,  he  knowk*  not  how,  something  that  strikes 
him  with  an  obscure  sensation  liko  that  which 
lie  fancies  would  be  felt  from  the  sound  of 
darkness. 

Minim  is  not  so  confident  of  his  rules  of 

i'udgment  as  not  very  eagerly  to  catch  new 
ight  from  the  name  of  the  author.  He  is 
commonly  so  prudent  as  to  spare  those  whom 
he  cannot  resist,  miless,  as  will  sometimes  hap- 
pen, he  finds  the  public  combined  against 
them.  But  a  fresh  pretender  to  fame  he  is 
strongly  inclined  to  censure,  till  his  own  ho- 
nour requires  that  he  commend  him.  Till  he 
knows  the  success  of  a  composition  he  in- 
trenches himself  in  general  terms ;  ther* 
are  some  new  thoughts  and  beautiful  pa^sai* 
ges,  but  there  is  likewise  much  which  he  wouia 
have  advised  the  author  to  expun/^e.  He  haf 
several  favourite  epitliets,  of  wluch  he  haa 
never  settled  the  i..eaning,  but  which  are 
very  commr  ^.i.mty  applied  to  books  which  he 
has  not  rrad,  or  cannot  understand.  Ope  is 
manly,  another  is  dry,  another  stiff,  and  ano- 
ther flimsy  :  sometimes  he  discovers  delicacy 
of  style,  and  sometimes  meets  with  strange 
expressions. 

He  is  never  so  great  nor  so  happy,  as  when  a 
youth  of  promising  parts  is  brought  to  receive 
his  directions  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 
He  then  puts  on  a  very  serious  air ;  he  advisee 
the  pupil  to  read  none  but  the  best  authors, 
and,  when  he  finds  one  congenial  to  his  own 
mind,  to  study  his  beauties,  but  avoid  his 
faults,  and,  when  he  sits  down  to  write,  to  con- 
sider how  his  favourite  author  would  think  at 
the  present  time  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
exhorts  him  to  catch  those  moments  when  ho 
finds  his  thoughts  expanded  and  his  genius 
exalted,  but  to  take  care  lest  imagination  hurry 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  nature.  He  holds 
diligence  the  mother  of  success  ;  yet  enjoins 
him  with  great  earnestness,  not  to  read  more 
than  he  can  digest,  and  not  to  confuse  his 
mind,  by  pursuing  studies  of  contrary  ten- 
dencies. He  tells  him,  that  every  man  has 
his  genius,  and  that  Cicero  could  never  l>e  m 
poet  The  boy  retires  illuminated,  resolves  to 
follow  his  genius,  and  to  think  how  Milton 
would  have  thought :  and  Minim  feasts  upon 
his  own  beneficence  till  another  day  bring» 
another  pupil. 


No.  6S.]     Satvrdat,  Juki  23, 1769. 

TO  THE  IDLER, 

Sir, 
An  opinion  prevails  almost  universally  in  the 
world,  that  he  who  has  money  has  every  thing. 
This  is  not  a  modem  paradox,  or  the  tenet  of 
a  small  and  obscure  sect,  but  a  persuasion 
which  appears  to  havo  operated  upon  most 
minds  in  all  ages,  and  which  is  supported  by 
authorities  so  numerous  and  so  cogent,  that 
nothing  but  long  experience  could  have  given 
me  confidence  to  question  its  truth. 

But  experience  is  the  test  by  which  all  tho 
philosophera  of  the  present  affe  agree,  that 
apoenlation  must  be  tned  j  and  I  may  thereipro 
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be  allowed  to  doubt  the  power  of  money,  Bince 
I  have  been  a  long  time  rich,  and  I  liavc  not 
yet  found  thiit  nchea  can  make  nic  haj>py. 

My  father  was  a  farmer  neither  wealthy  nor 
indigent,  who  gave  me  a  better  e<lucation  than 
wa«  suitable  to  my  birth,  because  my  uncle  in 
the  city  designed  me  for  his  heir  and  desired 
that  I  might  be  »red  a  gentleman.  My  uncle's 
wealth  was  the  perpetual  subject  of  conver- 
sation in  the  house ;  and  when  any  li  :tle  mis- 
fortune bcfel  us,  or  any  mortification  dejected 
us,  my  father  always  exhorted  me  to  hold  up 
my  head,  for  my  uncle  would  never  marr}'. 

My  uncle,  indeed,  kept  his  promise.  Having 
his  mind  completely  busied  between  his  ware- 
house and  the  Change,  he  felt  no  tediousness  of 
life,  nor  any  want  of  domestic  amusements. 
When  my  father  died,  he  received  me  kindly ; 
but  after  a  few  months  finding  no  great  plea- 
sure in  the  conversation  of  eacn  other,  we  part- 
ed ;  and  he  remitted  me  a  small  annuity,  on 
which  I  lived  a  quiet  and  studious  life,  without 
any  wish  to  grow  great  by  the  death  of  my 
benefactor. 

But  though  I  never  suffered  any  malignant 
impatience  to  take  holds  on  my  mind,  I  could 
not  forbear  sometimes  to  imagine  to  myself  the 
pleasure  of  being  rich;  ana  when  I  read  of 
diversions  and  magnificence,  resolved  to  try, 
when  time  should  put  the  trial  in  my  power, 
what  pleasure  thev  could  afford. 

My  uncle,  in  the  latter  spring  of  his  life, 
when  his  ruddy  cheek  and  his  firm  nerves 
promised  him  a  Ion  v  and  healthy  age,  died  of 
an  apoplexy.  His  death  gave  me  neither  ioy 
nor  sorrow.  He  did  roe  good,  and  I  rjgarded 
him  with  gratitude  ;  but  I  could  not  please 
him,  and  therefore  could  not  love  him. 

He  had  the  policy  of  little  minds  who  love 
to  surprise :  and  having  always  represented 
his  fortune  as  less  than  it  was,  had,  J  suppose, 
often  gratified  himself  with  thinking,  now  I 
should  be  delighted  to  find  myself  twice  as 
rich  as  I  expected.  My  wealth  was  such  as 
exceeded  all  the  schemes  of  expense  which  I 
had  formed  ;  and  I  soon  began  to  expand  my 
thoughts  and  look  round  me  Tor  some  purchase 
of  felicity. 

The  most  striking  effect  of  riches  is  the 
splendour  of  dress,  which  every  man  has  ob- 
served to  enforce  respect,  and  facilitate  recep- 
tion ;  and  my  first  desire  was  to  bo  fine.  I 
sent  for  a  tailor  who  was  employed  by  the  no- 
bility, and  ordered  such  a  suit  of  clothes  as  I 
had  often  looked  on  with  involuntary  submis- 
sion, and  am  ashamed  to  remember  with  what 
flutters  of  expectation  I  waited  for  the  hour 
when  I  should  issue  forth  in  all  the  splendour 
of  embroidery.  The  clothes  were  brought  and 
for  three  days  I  obserTc;d  msny  eyes  turned 
towards  me  as  I  passed  ;  but  I  felt  mj  self  ob- 
structed in  the  common  intercourse  oi  civility, 
by  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  my  new  ap- 

rsarance ;  as  I  thought  myself  more  observed, 
was  more  anxious  about  m^  mien  and  beha- 
Tiour ;  and  the  nuen  which  is  formed  by  care 
is  commonly  ridiculous.  A  short  time  accus- 
tomed me  to  myself,  and  my  dress  was  without 
pain  and  without  pleasure. 
For  a  little  while  I  tried  to  be  •  nke,  but  I 


began  too  late  ;  and  having  by  nature  no  tura 
for  a  frolic,  was  in  great  dan  rjer  of  ending  m  a 
drunkard.  A  fever,  in  which  not  one  of  my 
companions  paid  me  a  vidit,  gave  me  time  lor 
reflection.  I  found  that  theie  was  no  great 
pleasure  in  breaking  windows  and  lying  in 
the  round-house;  and  resolved  to  associate 
no  longer  witli  those  whom,  though  1  had 
treated  and  bailed  them,  1  could  not  make 
friends. 

I  then  changed  my  measures  kept  running 
horses,  and  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  my  name 
very  often  in  the  news.  I  had  a  chesnut  horse, 
the  grandson  of  Childers,  who  won  four  plates, 
and  ten  hy-matches ;  and  a  bay  filly  who  carried 
off  the  fjve-years-old  plate,  and  was  expected  to 
perform  much  greater  exploits,  when  my  groom 
broke  her  wind  because  I  happened  to  catch 
him  seHing  oats  for  beer.  This  happiness  was 
soon  at  an  end  ;  there  was  no  pleasure  when  I 
lost,  and  when  1  won  1  could  not  much  exalt 
myself  by  the  virtues  of  my  horse.  I  grew 
ashamed  of  the  company  of  jockey-lords,  and 
resolved  to  spend  no  more  of  my  time  in  the 
stable. 

It  was  now  known  that  I  had  money,  and 
would  spend  it,  and  I  passed  four  months  in 
the  company  of  architects,  whose  whole  busi- 
ness was,  to  persuade  me  to  build  a  house.  I 
told  them  that  I  had  more  room  than  I  wanted, 
but  could  not  get  rid  of  their  importunities.  A 
new  plan  was  brought  me  every  morning ;  till 
at  last  my  constancy  was  overpowered,  and  I 
began  to  build.  The  happiness  of  building  last^ 
ed  but  a  httle  while,  for  though  I  love  to  spend, 
I  hate  to  be  cheated  ;  and  I  soon  found,  that  to 
build  is  to  be  robbed. 

How  I  proceed  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
you  shall  hear  when  1  find  myself  disposed  to 
write. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Tim.  Rangkk. 


No.  63.]     Satuedat,  June  30,  1759. 

The  natural  progress  of  the  works  of  men  is 
from  rudeness  to  convenience,  from  conve- 
nience to  elegance,  and  from  elegance  to 
nicety. 

The  first  labour  is  enforced  by  necessity.  The 
savage  finds  himself  incommoded  by  heat  and 
cold,  by  rain  and  wind  ;  he  shelters  himself  in 
the  hollow  of  a  rock  and  learns  to  di^  a  cave 
where  there  was  none  before.  He  linds  the 
sun  and  the  wind  excluded  by  the  thicket,  and 
when  the  accidents  of  the  chase,  or  the  con- 
venience of  pasturage,  load  him  into  more 
open  places,  he  forms  a  thicket  for  himself,  by 
planting  stakes  at  proper  distances,  and  laying 
branches  from  one  to  another. 

The  next  gradation  of  skill  and  industry 
produces  a  house  closed  with  doors,  and  divid- 
ed by  partitions ;  and  apartments  are  multi- 
plied and  disposed  according  to  the  vanous 
degrees  of  power  or  invention  ;  improvement 
succeeds  improvement,  as  he  that  is  freed 
from  a  greater  evil  grows  impatient  of  a  less, 
till  ease  in  time  is  advanced  to  pleasure. 
The  mind  set  free  from  the  importunities  of 
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natural  want,  gams  leisure  to  go  in  search  of 
superfluous  gratifications,  and  adds  to  the  uses 
of  habitation  tlie  delights  of  prospect  Then 
befins  the  reign  of  symmetry;  orders  of 
architecture  arc  invcntca,  and  one  part  of  the 
edifice  is  conformed  to  another,  without  any 
other  reason,  than  that  the  eye  may  not  be  of- 
fended. 

The  passage  is  very  short  from  elegance  to 
luxury.  Ionic  and  Corinthian  columns  are 
soon  succeeded  by  gilt  cornices,  inlaid  floors, 
and  petty  ornaments,  which  show  rather  the 
wealth  than  the  taste  of  the  possessor. 

Language  proceeds,  like  every  thing  else, 
through  improvement  to  degeneracy.  The 
rovers  who  first  take  possession  of  a  country, 
having  not  many  ideas,  and  those  not  nicely 
modified  or  discriminated,  were  contented,  if  by 
general  terms  and  abrupt  sentences  they  could 
make  their  thoughts  known  to  one  another; 
as  life  begins  to  be  more  regulated,  and  pro- 
perty to  become  limited,  disputes  must  be  de- 
cided, and  claims  adjusted  ;  the  difftTcnces  of 
things  arc  noted,  and  distinctness  and  proprie- 
ty of  expression  become  necessary.  In  time, 
happiness  and  plenty  give  rise  to  curiosity, 
and  the  sciences  are  cultivated  for  ease  and 
pleasure ;  to  the  arts,  which  are  now  to  be 
taught,  emulation  soon  adds  the  art  of  teach- 
ing ;  and  the  studious  and  ambitious  contend 
not  only  who  shall  think  best,  but  who  sha^l 
tell  their  thoughts  in  the  most  pleasing  man- 
ner. 

Then  be»in  the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  poetry, 
the  regulation  of  figures,  the  selection  of 
words,  the  modulation  of  periods,  the  graces 
of  transition,  the  complication  of  clauses,  and 
all  the  delicacies  of  stvle  and  subtilities  of 
composition,  useful  while  they  advance  per- 
spicuity, and  laudable  while  they  increase 
pleasure,  but  easily  to  be  refined  by  needless 
scrupulosity  till  they  shall  more  embarrass 
the  writer  than  assist  the  reader  or  delight 
him. 

The  first  state  is  commonly  antecedent  to 
the  practice  of  writing ;  the  ignorant  essays  of 
imperfect  diction  pass  away  with  the  savage 
generation  that  uttered  them.  No  nation  can 
trace  their  language  beyond  the  second  period, 
and  even  of  tliat  it  does  not  often  happen 
that  many  monuments  remain. 

The  fate  of  the  English  tongue  is  like  that 
of  others.     We  know  nothing  of  the  scanty 

i" argon  of  our  barbarous  ancestors;  but  we 
lave  specimens  of  our  langua/^e  when  it  began 
to  be  adapted  to  civil  and  religious  purposes, 
and  find  it  such  as  might  naturally  be  expect- 
ed, artless  and  simple,  unconnected  and  con- 
cise. The  writers  seem  to  have  desired  little 
more  than  to  be  understood,  and  perhaps  sel- 
dom aspired  to  the  praise  of  pleasmg.  Their 
verses  were  considered  chiefly  as  memorial, 
and  therefore  did  not  differ  from  prose  but  by 
the  measure  or  the  rhyme. 

In  this  state,  varied  a  little  according  to  the 
different  purposes  or  abilities  of  writers,  our 
language  may  be  said  to  have  continued  to 
the  time  of  Gower,  whom  Chaucer  calls  his 
master,  and  who,  however  obscured  by  his 
■cholar's  popularity,  seems  justly  to  claim  the 
3C 


honour  which  has  hitherto  been  denied  him,  of 
showing  his  countrymen  that  something  moro 
was  to  be  desired,  and  that  English  verse  might 
be  exalted  into  poetry. 

From  the  time  of  Gower  and  Chaucer,  tho 
English  writers  have  studied  elegance,  and 
advanced  their  language,  by  successive  im* 
provements,  to  as  much  harmony  as  it  can 
easily  receive,  and  as  much  copiousness  oi 
human  knowledge  has  hitherto  required. 
These  advances  nave  not  been  made  at  all 
times  with  the  same  diligence  or  the  same 
success.  Negligence  has  i^spended  the 
course  of  improvement,  or  affectation  turned 
it  aside  ;  time  has  elapsed  with  little  change^ 
or  chanj^c  has  been  made  without  amend- 
ment. 6ut  elegance  has  been  long  kept  id 
view  with  attention  as  near  to  constancy  as 
life  permits,  till  every  man  now  endeavours  to 
excel  others  in  accuracy  or  outshine  them  in 
splendour  of  style,  and  the  danger  is,  lest  care 
should  too  soon  pass  to  affectation. 


No  64.]      Saturday,  July  7,  1769. 


Sir, 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


As  nature  has  made  every  man  desirous  ^ 
happiness,  I  flatter  myself,  that  you  and  your 
readers  cannot  but  feel  some  curiosity  to 
know  the  sequel  of  my  story  ;  for  though,  by 
trying  the  different  schemes  of  pleasure,  I 
have  yet  found  nothing  in  which  I  could  final- 
ly acquiesce ;  yet  the  narrative  of  my  a^ 
tempts  will  not  be  wholly  without  use,  since 
we  always  approach  nearer  to  truth  as  we  de- 
tect more  and  more  varieties  of  error. 

When  I  had  sold  my  racers,  and  put  tbe 
orders  of  architecture  out  of  my  head,  my 
next  resolution  was  to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  1 
frequented  the  polite  coffee-houses,  grew  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  men  of  humour,  and 
gained  the  right  of  bowing  familiarly  to  half 
the  nobility.  In  this  new  scene  of  life  my 
great  labour  was  to  learn  to  laugh.  I  had 
been  used  to  consider  laughter  as  uie  effect  of 
merriment ;  but  I  soon  learned  that  it  is  one 
of  the  arts  of  adulation,  and,  from  laughing 
only  to  show  that  I  was  pleased,  I  now  began 
to  laugh  when  I  wished  to  please.  This  was 
at  first  very  difficult  I  sometimes  heard  the 
story  with  dull  indifference  ;  and,  not  exalting 
myself  to  merriment  by  due  gradations,  burst 
out  suddenly  into  an  awkward  noise,  which 
was  not  always  favourably  interpreted.  Some* 
times  I  was  behind  the  rest  of  the  company, 
and  lost  the  grace  of  laughing  by  delay,  and 
sometimes  wnen  I  began  at  the  nght  time 
was  deficient  in  loudness  or  in  lengUi.  But, 
by  diligent  imitation  of  the  best  mwlels,  I  at- 
tained at  last  auch  flexibility  of  muscles,  that  I 
was  always  a  welcome  auditor  of  a  fctory, 
and  got  tho  reputation  of  a  good-natured  fe.- 
low. 

This  was  something ;  but  much  more  Was 
to  be  done,  that  I  might  be  universally  allow- 
ed to  be  a  fine  gentleman.  1  appeared  at 
court  on  all  public  days  i  t>etted  at  gamin|p- 
tables  and  plaved  at  aU  the  roi|ts  of  eminence. 
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I  wont  ereiT  ni^ht  to  the  opera,  took  a  fiddler 
et'  diBputed  merit  under  my  protection,  be- 
came the  head  of  a  musical  faction,  and  had 
■ometimes  concerts  at  mv  own  house.  I  once 
thought  to  have  attained  the  highest  rank  of 
elegance,  by  takii^  a  foreign  singer  into 
keeping.  But  my  faTonrite  midler  contrived 
to  bo  arrested  on  the  night  of  a  concert,  for  a 
finer  suit  of  clothes  than  I  had  ever  presumed 
to  wear,  and  I  lost  all  the  fame  of  patronage 
by  refusing  to  bail  him. 

My  next  ambition  was  to  sit  for  my  picture. 
1 8p«nt  a  whole  winter  in  going  from  pamtcr  to 
pamter,  to  bespeak  a  whole  length  of  one,  and 
a  half  len^h  of  another,  I  talked  of  nothing 
but  attitudes,  draperies,  and  proper  lights  ; 
took  my  friends  to  see  the  pictures  afler 
every  sitting ;  heard  every  day  of  a  wonder- 
fid  performer  in  crayons  and  miniature,  and 
sent  my  pictures  to  be  copied  ;  was  told  by 
the  judges  that  they  were  not  like,  and  was 
recommended  to  other  artists.  At  length  be- 
ing noC  able  to  please  my  friends,  I  grew  less 
pleased  myself,  and  at  last  resolved  to  think  no 
more  about  it 

It  was  impossible  to  live  in  total  idleness : 
and  wandering  about  in  search  of  something 
to  do  I  was  invited  to  a  weekly  meeting  of 
virtuosos,  and  felt  myself  instantaneouslv 
seized  with  an  uneztinguishahle  ardour  for  all 
natural  curiosities.  I  ran  from  auction  to  auc- 
tion, became  a  critic  in  sliells  and  fossils, 
bought  a  Uortiu  tieetu  of  inestimable  value, 
and  purchased  a  secret  art  of  preserving  in- 
sects, which  made  my  collection  the  envy  of 
the  other  philosophers,  I  found  this  pleasure 
mingled  with  much  vexation.  All  the  faults 
of  my  life  were  for  nine  months  circulated 
through  tlie  town  with  the  most  active  malig- 
nity, because  I  happened  to  catch  a  moth  of 
peculiar  variegation ;  and  because  I  once 
outbid  all  the  lovers  of  shells,  and  carried  off 
a  nautilus,  it  was  hinted  that  the  validity  of 
my  unclc*s  will  ought  to  bo  disputed.  I  will 
not  deny  that  I  was  very  proud  both  of  the  moth 
and  of  the  shell,  and  gratified  myself  with 
the  envy  of  my  companions,  and  perhaps  more 
than  became  a  benevolent  being.  But  in  time 
I  grew  weary  of  being  hated  for  that  which 
produced  no  advantage,  gave  jny  shells  to 
children  that  wanted  play-tiiings,  and   sup- 

rressed  the  art  of  drying  butterflies,  because 
would  not  tempt  idleness  and  cruelty  to  kiU 
them. 

I  now  began  to  feel  life  tedious,  and  wished 
to  store  myself  with  friends,  with  whom  I 
might  grow  old  in  the  interchange  of  benevo- 
lence. 1  had  observed  that  popularity  was  most 
easily  gained  by  an  open  table,  and  therefore 
hired  a  French  cook,  furnished  my  sideboard 
with  great  magnificence,  filled  my  cellar  with 
wines  of  pompous  appellations,  bought  every 
thing  thst  was  dear  before  it  was  good,  and 
f  invited  all  those  who  were  most  famous  for 
judging  of  a  dinner.  Id  three  weeks  my  cook 
eave  me  warning,  and,  upon  inquiry  told  me 
3iat  Lord  Clueasy,  who  dined  with  me  the  day 
before,  had  sent  him  an  ofier  of  double  wages. 
My  pride  prevaUed :  I  raised  his  wages,  and 
urited  hi»  lofdihBp  to  iiioth«r  feast    I  lova 


plain  meat,  and  was  therefore  soon  weary  of 
spreading  a  table  of  which  I  could  not  partake, 
I  found  that  my  ^csts,  when  they  went 
away,  criticised  their  entertainment  and  cei>- 
surod  my  profusion ;  my  cook  thought  him 
self  ncccflsrar^-,  and  took  upon  him  the  di- 
rection of  the  house  ;  and  I  could  not  rid  my 
self  of  flatterers,  or  break  from  slavery,  but 
by  shutting  up  my  hoose,  and  declaring-  my  re- 
solution to  live  in  lodgings. 

After  all  tliis,  tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  I 
must  do  next ;  I  have  health,  I  have  money, 
and  I  hope  that  I  have  understanding ;  yet, 
with  all  these,  I  have  never  been  able  to  pass 
a  single  day  which  I  did  not  wish  at  an  end 
before  sunset.  Tell  me,  dear  Idler,  what  I 
shall  do. 

I  am, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Tim.  RANOsm. 


No.  65.]     Saturday,  July  14,  1759. 

Thk  sequel  of  Clarendon's  history,  at  last 
happily  published,  is  an  accession  to  English 
literature  equally  agreeable  to  the  admirers  of 
elegance  and  the  lovers  of  truth ;  many 
doubtful  facts  may  now  be  ascertained,  and 
many  questions,  after  long  debate,  may  be  de- 
termined by  decisive  authority.  He  that  re- 
cords transactions  in  which  nimself  was  en- 
gaged has  not  only  an  opportunity  of  know- 
mg  innumerable  particulars  which  escape 
spectators,  but  has  his  natural  powers  exalted 
by  that  ardour  which  always  rises  at  the  re- 
membrance of  our  own  importance,  and  by 
which  every  man  is  enabled  to  relate  his  own 
actions  better  than  another'sw 

The  difficulties  through  which  this  work  has 
struggled  into  light,  ana  the  delays  with  which 
our  nopes  have  been  ions  mocked,  naturally 
lead  the  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mon fate  of  posthumous  compositions. 

He  who  sees  himself  surrounded  by  admirers, 
and  whoso  vanity  is  hourly  feasted  with  all  the 
luxuries  of  studied  praise,  is  easily  persuaded 
that  his  influence  will  be  extended  beyond  his 
life ;  that  they  who  cringe  in  his  presence 
will  reverence  his  memory,  and  that  those  wh« 
are  proud  to  be  numbered  among  his  friends, 
will  endeavour  ta  vindicate  his  cnoice  by  zeal 
for  his  reputation. 

With  hopes  like  these,  to  the  execBtors  of 
Swifl  was  committed  the  history  of  the  last 
years  of  Clueen  Anne,  and  to  those  of  Pope, 
the  works  which  remained  unprinted  in  his 
closet  The  performances  of  Pope  were 
burnt  by  those  whom  he  had  perhaps  selected 
from  an  mankind  as  most  hkely  to  pubUsb 
them ;  and  the  history  had  hkew'ise  perished, 
had  not  a  straggling  transcript  fallen  into 
busy  hands. 

The  papers  lef\  in  the  closet  of  Pieresc,  sop- 
plied  his  heirs  with  a  whole  winter's  fuel ;  and 
many  of  the  labours  of  the  learned  bishop 
Lloyd  were  consumed  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
descendants. 

Some  works,  indeed,  have  escaped  total  de- 
■ttuotion,  but  yet  bave  had  reason  to  laoMOl 
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the  fate  of  orphans  exposed  to  the  frauds  of 
unfaitlifid  guardians.  How  Hale  would  have 
home  the  mutilations  which  his  '*  Pleas  of 
the  Crown "  have  suflTered  from  the  editor, 
they  who  know  his  character  will  easily  con- 
reive 

The  original  copy  of  Burnet's  history,  though 
promised  to  some  public^  library.  Las  been 
never  ^vcn ;  and  who  then  can  prove  the  fideli- 
ty of  the  publication,  when  the  authenticity  of 
Clarendon's  history,  though  printed  with  the 
sanction  of  one  of  the  first  universities  of-  the 
world,  had  not  an  unexpected  manuscript  been 
happily  discovered,  would,  with  the  help  of  fac- 
tious credulity,  have  been  brought  into  ques- 
tion by  the  two  lowest  of  all  human  beings,  a 
scribbler  for  a  party,  and  a  commissioner  of  ex- 
cise ? 

Vanity  is  often  no  less  mischievous  than  neg- 
ligence or  dishonesty.  He  that  possesses  a 
valuable  manuscript,  hopes  to  raise  its  esteem 
by  concealment,  and  delights  in  the  distinction 
which  he  imagines  himself  to  obtain  by  keep- 
ing the  key  ofa  treasure  which  he  neither  uses 
nor  imparts.  From  him  it  falls  to  some  other 
owner,  less  vain  but  more  negligent,  who  con- 
sider it  as  useless  lumber,  and  rids  himself  of 
the  incumbrance. 

Yet  there  are  some  works  which  the  authors 
must  consign  unpublished  to  posterity,  how- 
ever uncertain  be  tlie  event,  however  hopeless 
be  the  trust  He  that  writes  the  history  of 
nis  own  times,  if  ho  adheres  steadily  to  truth, 
will  write  that  which  his  own  times  will  not 
easily  endure.  He  must  be  content  to  re- 
posite  his  book  till  all  private  passions  shall 
cease,  and  love  aad  hatred  give  way  to  curi- 
osity. 

But  many  leave  the  labours  of  half  their  life 
to  their  executors  and  to  chance,  because  they 
will  not  send  them  abroad  unfinished,  and  are 
unable  to  finish  them,  having  prescribed  to 
themselves  such  a  degree  of  exactness  as  hu- 
man diligence  can  scarcely  attain.  "  Lloyd," 
says  Burnet,  "did  not  lay  out  his  learning 
with  the  same  diligence  as  he  laid  it  in.'*  He 
was  always  hesitating  and  inquiring,  raising 
objections  and  removing  them,  ana  waiting 
for  clearer  light  and  fuller  discovery.  BaJier, 
after  many  years  passed  in  biography,  left  his 
manuscripts  to  be  buried  in  a  hbrary,  because 
that  was  imperfect  which  could  never  be  per- 
fected. 

Of  these  learned  men,  let  those  who  aspire 
to  the  same  praise  imitate  the  diligence,  and 
avoid  the  scrupulosity.  Let  it  be  always  re- 
membered that  life  is  short,  that  knowledge  is 
endless,  and  that  many  doubts  deserve  not  to 
be  cleared.  Let  those  whom  nature  and  study 
have  qualified  to  teach  mankind,  tell  us  what 
they  have  learned  while  they  are  yet  able  to 
tell  it,  and  trust  their  reputation  only  to  them- 
selves. 


No.  66.]     Saturday,  July  21,  1759 


*  k  would  be  proper  to  reposite,  In  some  public  place. 
Ihe  manuscripc  of  Clarendon,  which  bai  r  ^    * 

xepicwn  of  uufaUhful  pubUcsdon. 
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No  complaint  is  more  frequently  repeated 
among  the  learned,  than  that  of  the  waste 
made  by  time  among  the  labours  of  antiquity. 
Of  those  who  once  filled  the  civilized  world 
with  their  renown,  nothing  is  now  lefl  hut 
their  names  which  are  led  only  to  raise  desires 
that  never  can  be  satisfied,  and  sorrow  which 
never  can  be  comforted. 

Had  all  the  writings  of  the  ancients  been 
faithfully  delivered  down  from  age  to  age,  had 
the  Alexandrian  library  been  spared,  and  the 
Palatifie  repositories  remainea  unimpaired, 
how  much  might  we  have  known  of  which  we 
are  now  doomed  to  be  ignorant !  how  many 
laborious  inquiries,  and  dark  conjectures; 
how  many  collations  of  broken  hints,  and  mu- 
tiUted  passages  might  have  been  spared  * 
We  should  have  known  the  successions  of 
princes,  the  revolutions  of  empire,  the  actions 
of  the  great,  and  opinions  of  the  wise,  the 
laws  and  constitutions  of  every  state,  and  the 
arts  by  wliich  public  grandeur  and  happiness 
are  acquired  and  preserx'ed ;  wc  should  have 
traced  the  progress  of  life,  seen  colonies  from 
distant  regions  take  possession  of  European 
deserts,  and  troops  of  savages  settled  into  com- 
munities by  the  desire  of  leeeping  what  they 
had  acquired  ;  wc  should  have  traced  the  gra* 
dations  of  civility,  and  travelled  upward  to  the 
original  of  things  by  the  light  of  history,  till  in 
remoter  time  it  had  glimmered  in  fable,  and  at 
last  sunk  into  darkness. 

If  tlie  works  of  imagination  had  been  Ies« 
diminished,  it  is  likely  that  all  future  timee 
might  have  been  supplied  with  inexhaustible 
amusement  by  the  fictions  of  antiquity.  The 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  would 
have  shown  all  the  stronger  passions  in  all 
their  diversities ;  and  the  comedies  of  Menan- 
der  would  have  furnished  all  the  maxims  of 
domestic  life.  Nothing  would  have  beea 
necessary  to  mortal  wisclom  but  to  have  studied 
these  great  masters,  whose  knowledge  would 
have  guided  doubt,  and  whose  authority  would 
have  silenced  cavils. 

Such  are  the  thoughts  tliat  rise  in  every  stu- 
dent, when  his  curiosity  is  eluded,  aod  his 
searehes  are  frustrated ;  yet  it  may  perhaps  be 
doubted,  whether  our  complaints  are  not  some- 
times  inconsiderate,  and  whether  we  do  not 
imagine  more  evil  than  we  feet  Of  the  an- 
cients, enough  remains  to  excito  our  emulation 
and  ^rect  our  endeavours.  Many  of-  the 
works  which  time  has  lefl  us,  we  ksiow  to  have 
been  thosethat  were  most  esteemed,  and  which 
antiquity  itself  considered  as  models ;  so  that, 
having  the  originals,  we  may  without  much 
regret  lose  the  imitations.  The  obscurity 
wmch  the  want  of  contemporary  writers  often 
produces,  only  darkens  single  passages,  and 
those  commonly  of  slight  importance.  The 
general  tendency  of  every  piece  may  be  known : 
and  though  that  diligence  deserves  praise 
which  leaves  nothing  unexamined,  yet  its  mis- 
carriages  are  not  much  to  be  lamented  ;  for 
the  most  useful  truths  .are  always  universal, 
and  unconnected  with  accidents  and  customs. 
Such  is  the  genenl  conspiracy  of  bumMl 
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nature  against  contemporary  merit,  that,  if  we 
liad  inherited  from  antiquity  enough  to  afiurd 
employment  for  the  labourious,  and  amuse- 
ment u>r  the  is  He,  I  know  not  what  room  would 
hare  been  left  for  modern  genius  or  modem 
industry  ;  almost  every  subject  would  have 
)>cen  pre-occupied,  and  every  style  would  have 
|>een  Aicd  by  a  precedent  from  which  few 
would  have  ventured  to  depart  Every  writer 
would  have  had  a  rival,  whoso  superiority 
was  already  acknowledged,  and  to  whose  fame 
his  work  would,  even  before  it  was  seen,  be 
awrked  out  for  a  sacrifice. 

We  see  how  little  the  united  experience  of 
mankind  hath  been  able  to  add  to  the  heroic 
characters  displayed  b^  Homer,  and  how  few 
incidents  the  fertile  imagination  of  modern 
Italy  has  yet  produced  which  may  not  be  found 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  likely  that  if 
9}!  the  works  of  the  Athenian  philosophers 
had  been  extant,  Malbranche  and  Locke  would 
have  been  condemned  to  be  silent  readers  of 
^e  ancient  metaphysicians ;  and  it  is  apparent, 
that,  if  the  old  writers  had  all  remained,  the 
Idler  could  not  have  written  a  disquisition  on 
the  loss. 


2^0.  67.]   Saturday,  July  28,  1759. 
TO  THE  IDLER, 

Sir, 
In  the  observations  which  you  have  made  on 
the  various  opinions  and  pursuits  of  mankind, 
you  must  ollen,  in  literary  conversations,  have 
met  with  men  who  consider  dissipation  as  the 
ffreat  enemy  of  the  intellect ;  and  maintain, 
Uiat,  in  proportion  as  the  student  keeps  him- 
eelf  within  the  bouiids  of  a  settled  plan,  he 
will  certainly  advance  in  science. 

This  opinion  is,  perhaps,  generally  true ; 
yet  when  we  contemplate  the  inquisitive  nature 
of  the  human  mind,  and  its  perpetual  impa- 
tience of  all  restraint,  it  may  be  aoubted  whe- 
ther the  faculties  may  not  be  contracted  by  con- 
fkiing  the  attention  ;  and  whether  it  may  not 
sometimes  be  proper  to  risk  the  certainty  of 
little  for  the  chance  of  much.  Acquisitions  of 
knowledge,  like  blazes  of  genius,  are  often  for- 
tuitous. Those  who  had  proposed  to  them- 
selves a  methodical  course  of  reading,  light 
by  accident  on  a  new  book,  which  seizes  their 
thoughts  and  kindles  their  curiosity,  and  opens 
an  unexpected  'prospect,  to  which  the  way 
which  they  had  prescribed  to  themselves  woul^ 
never  have  conducted  them. 

To  enforce  and  illustrate  my  meaning,  1  have 
sent  you  a  journal  of  three  days'  employment, 
found  smong  the  papers  of  a  late  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ;  wlio,  as  will  plainly  appear,  was 
a  man  of  vast  designs,  and  of  vast  perfor- 
mances, though  he  sometimes  designed  one 
thing  and  performed  another.  I  allow  that 
the  Spectator's  inimitable  productions  of  this 
kind  may  well  discourage  all  subsequentjour- 
Dalists ;  but  as  the  subject  of  this  is  different 
inm  that  of  any  which  the  Spectator  has  given 
ws,  I  leave  it  ts  you  to  publish  or  suppress 


Mem.  The  following  three  days  I  jbroposs  to 

five  up  to  reading  ;  and  intend,  after  all  the 
clays  which  have  obtruded  themselves  upon 
mc,  to  finish  my  "Essay  on  the  Extent  of  the 
Mental  Powers;"  to  revise  my  "Treatise  on 
Logic ; "  to  begin  the  "  Epic"  which  I  have 
long  projected ;  to  proceed  in  my  persual  of 
the  **  Scriptures  with  Grotius's  Conmient ;  " 
and  at  my  leisure  to  regale  myself  with  the 
works  of  classics,  ancient  and  modem,  and  to 
finish  my  **  Ode  to  Astronomy. " 

Monday.  Designed  to  rise  at  six,  but,  by 
my  servant's  laziness,  my  fire  was  not  lighted 
before  eight;  when  I  dropped  into  a  slamber 
that  lasted  till  nine,  at  which  time  I  arose,  and 
aAer  breakfast  at  ten  sat  down  to  study,  pro* 
posing  to  begin  upon  my  Essay  :  but,  finding 
occasion  to  consult  a  passage  in  Plato,  was 
absorbed  in  tlie  persual  of  the  Republic  till 
twelve.  I  had  neglected  to  forbid  company, 
and  now  enters  Tom  Careless,  who  after  half 
an  hour's  chat,  insisted  upon  my  going  with 
him  to  enjoy  an  absurd  character,  mat  he  had 
appointed,  by  an  advertisement,  to  meet  him 
at  a  particular  coffee-house.  After  we  had  for 
some  time  entertained  ourselves  with  him,  we 
sallied  out,  designing  each  to  repair  his  home  ^ 
but,  as  it  fell  out,  coming  up  in  the  street  to  a 
man  whose  steel  by  his  side  declared  him  a 
butcher,  we  overheard  him  opening  an  address 
to  a  genteelish  sort  of  young  lady,  whom  he 
walked  with:  '*  Miss,  though  your  father  is 
master  of  a  coal^lighter,  and  yon  will  be  a 
great  fortune,  'tis  true  ;  yet  I  wish  I  may  be 
cut  into  quarters,  if  it  is  not  only  love,  and  not 
lucre  of  gain,  that  is  my  motive  for  ofTerins 
terms  of  marriage. "  As  this  lover  proceeded 
in  his  speech,  he  misled  us  the  length  of  three 
streets,  in  admiration  at  the  unlimited  power 
of  the  tender  passion  that  could  soften  even  the 
heart  of  a  butcher.  We  then  adjourned  to  a 
tavern,  and  from  thence  to  one  of  the  pubUc 
gardens,  where  I  was  regaled  with  a  most 
amusing  variety  of  men,  possessing  great  ta- 
lents, so  discoloured  by  affixtation,  that  they 
only  made  them  eminently  ridiculous ;  shallow 
things,  who,  by  continual  dissipation,  had  an- 
nihilated the  few  ideas  nature  had  given  them, 
and  yet  were  celebrated  for  wonderful  pretty 
gentlemen ;  young  ladies  extolled  for  their  wit, 
because  they  were  handsome ;  illiterate  empty 
women,  as  well  as  men,  in  high  life,  admired 
for  their  knowledge,  from  their  being  resolutely 
positive ;  and  women-  of  real  understanding 
so  far  from  pleasing  the  polite  million,  that 
they  frightened  them  away,  and  were  left  soli- 
tary. When  we  quitted  this  entertaining 
scene,  Tom  pressed  me  irresistibly  to  sup 
with  him.  I  reached  homo  at  twelve,  and  then 
reflected,  that  though  indeed  I  had,  by  remark- 
ing various  characters,  improved  my  insight 
into  human  nature,  yet  still  I  neglected  the 
studies  proposed,  and  accordingly  took  up  my 
Treatise  on  Logic,  to  give  it  the  intented  re- 
visal,  but  found  my  spirits  too  much  agitated, 
and  could  not  forbear  a  few  satirical  lines,  un- 
der the  title  of  "The   Evening's  Walk.** 

Tuesday,  At  b.-eakfi^st,  seeioc  my  "Ods 
to  Astronomy"  lying  on  my  desk,  I  was  struck 
with  a  train  of  ideas,  that  I  thought  night 
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contribute  to  its  improvement  I  immediately 
ranu;  my  bell  to  forbid  all  visitants,  when  my 
servant  opened  the  door,  with  **  Sir,  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Gape.  **  My  cup  dropped  out  of  one  hancl, 
and  my  poem  out  of  tiic  other.  I  could  scarce- 
ly aak  him  to  sit ;  he  told  me  he  was  going 
to  walk,  but  as  there  was  a  likelihood  of  rain, 
he  would  sit  with  me  ;  he  said,  he  intended  at 
first  to  have  called  at  Mr.  Vacant's,  but  as  he 
had  not  seen  me  a  great  while,  he  did  not 
mind  coming  out  of  his  way  to  wait  on  me  ; 
I  made  him  a  bow,  but  thtnks  for  the  favour 
stuck  in  my  tliroaL  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
been  to  the  coffee-house  ;  he  replied,  two 
hours. 

Under  the  oppression  of  this  dull  interrup- 
tion, I  sat  looking  wishfully  at  the  clock  ;  for 
which,  to  increase  my  satisfaction,  I  had  cho- 
sen tiie  inscription,  '*  Art  is  long,  and  life  is 
short ; "  exchanging  questions  and  answers  at 
long  intervals,  and  not  without  some  hints 
that  thti  weather-^lass  promised  fair  weather. 
At  half  an  hour  after  three  he  told  me  he  would 
tfsespass  on  me  for  a  dinner,  and  desired  me  to 
send  to  his  house  for  a  bundle  of  papers,  about 
inclosing  a  common  upon  liis  estate,  which  he 
would  read  to  me  in  the  evening.  I  declared 
myself  busy,  and  Mr.  Gape  went  away. 

Having  dined,  to  compose  my  chagrin,  I 
took  my  Virgil,  and  several  other  classics,  but 
could  not  calm  my  mind,  or  proceed  in  mj 
scheme.  At  about  five  I  laid  my  hand  on  a 
Bible  that  lay  on  my  table,  at  first  with  cold- 
ness and  insensibility  ;  but  was  imperceptibly 
engaged  in  a  close  attention  to  its  sublime  mo- 
rahty,  and  felt  my  heart  expanded  by  warm 
philanthropy,  and  exalted  to  dignity  of  senti- 
ment I  then  censured  m  v  too  great  solicitude, 
and  my  disgust  conceived  at  my  acquaintance, 
who  had  been  so  far  from  designing  to  offend, 
that  he  only  meant  to  show  kmdness  and  re- 
apect  In  this  stjrain  of  mind  I  wrote  "  An 
Essay  on  Benevolence,"  and  "  An  Elegy  on 
Sublunary  Disappointments.  "  When  I  had 
finished  these  at  eleven,  I  supped  and  recol- 
lected how  little  I  had  adhered  to  my  plan,  and 


went  full  of  vrxafion,  and  was  involved  in 
business  till  eight  at  night ;  and  then,  bein* 
too  much  fatigued  to  study,  supped,  ana 
went  to  bed. 

Here  my  friend^s  journal  concludes,  which 
perhaps  is  pretty  much  a  picture  of  the  manner 
m  which  many  prosecute  their  studies.  1  there- 
fore resolved  to  send  it  you,  imagining,  that,  if 
you  think  it  worthy  of  appearing  in  your  paper, 
some  of  yonr  readers  may  receive  entertain- 
ment by  recognizing  a  resemblance  between 
my  friend's  conduct  and  their  own.  It  must 
be  left  to  the  Idler  accurately  to  ascertain  the 
proper  methods  of  advancing  in  literature  ; 
but  this  one  position,  deduciblc  from  what  has 
been  said  above,  may,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
asserted,  that  he  who  finds  himself  strongly 
attracted  to  any  particular  study,  though  it 
may  happen  to  be  out  of  his  proposed  scheme, 
if  it  is  not  trifling  or  vicious,  had  better  con- 
tinue his  application  to  it,  since  it  is  likely 
that  he  will  with  much  more  ease  and  expe- 
dition, attain  that  which  a  warm  inclination 
stimulates  him  to  pursue,  than  that  at  which  a 
prescribed  law  compels  him  to  toil. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


Np.  68.]      Saturday,  Aug.  4,  1759. 


almost  questioned  the  possibility  of  pursuing 
any  settled  and  uniform  design  ;  however,  1 
was  not  so  far  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these 
suggestions,  but  that  I  resolved  to  try  once  more 
at  my  scheme.  As  I  observed  the  moon  shin- 
ing through  my  window,  from  a  calm  and 
bnght  sky,  spangled  with  innumerable  stars, 
I  indulged  a  pleasing  meditation  on  the  splen- 
did scene,  and  finiiSied  my  "  Ode  to  Astro- 
nomy. " 

Wednesday.  Rose  at  seven,  and  employed 
three  hours  in  perusal  of  the  "  Scriptures  with 
Grotius*8  Comment ;"  and  after  breakfast  fell 
into  meditation  concerning  my  projected  Epic ; 
and  being  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
lives  of  some  heroes,  whom  I  proposed  to  cele- 
brate, I  consulted  Bayle  and  Moreri,  and  was 
engaged  two  hours  in  examining  various  lives 
and  cnaracters,  but  then  resolved  to  go  to  my 
employment  When  I  was  seated  at  my 
desk,  and  began  to  feel  the  glowing  succes- 
•ion  of  poetical  ideas,  my  servant  brought  me 
a  letter  from  a  lawyer  requiring  my  instant 
ftt6BdaDC«  at  Gny'B  Inn  for  hmlT  an  hoar.    I 


Among  the  studies  which  have  exercised  the 
ingenious  and  the  learned  for  more  than  three 
centuries,  none  has  been  more  diligently  or 
more  successfully  cultivated  than  the  art  of 
translation ;  by  which  the  impediments  which 
bar  the  way  to  science,  are,  in  some  measure, 
reincrved,  and  the  multiplicity  of  languages  be- 
comes less  incommodious. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing  the  ancients 
have  left  us  models  which  all  succeeding  ages 
have  laboured  to  imitate  ;  but  translation  may 
justlv  be  claimed  by  the  modems  as  their  own. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  instruction  was 
commonly  oral,  and  learning  traditional,  and 
what  was  not  written  could  not  be  translated. 
When  alphabetical  writing  made  the  convey* 
ance  of  opinions  and  the  transmission  of 
events  more  easy  and  ccrUin,  literature  did 
not  flourish  in  more  than  one  country  at  once, 
for  distant  nations  had  little  commerce  with 
each  other ;  and  those  few  whom  curiosity 
sent  abroad  in  (^uest  of  improvement,  deliver^ 
ed  their  acquisitions  in  their  own  manner, 
desirous  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  the 
inventors  of  that  which  they  had  learned  from 
others. 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into  Eg]rpty 
but  they  translated  no  books  from  the  Egyptian 
language;  and  when  the  Macedonians  had 
overthrown  the  empire  of  Persia,  the  countries 
that  became  subject  to  Grecian  dominion  stu- 
died only  the  Grecian  htcrature.  The  books 
of  the  conquered  nations,  if  they  had  any 
among  them,  sunk  into  oblivion  ;  Greece  con- 
sidered herself  as  the  mistress,  if  nut  as  the  pa- 
rent of  arts ;  her  language  contained  all  that 
was  supposed  to  be  Known,  and,  exc«!pt  tlM 
sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  i  know 
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Uri  */  ri*  O .•«■  ^  c •.  t  . :  .  v  •.•'. ".  i : : ».  u*  *. .  ;..»i .  , 

w«r*  Mxei4;MJUkfr«  ftUAL'4:4<J;  jrj  aa  ol^  K.j>?r-J 
Imji  UtVTt  »  u^at'va  of  k  LjitJSi  liikd  :  aiid  J 
we  h»rt  toot  »fa<*jv  ivfel  Tu-^»'i  vtrwoa  of  tie  ^ 

piftlB  ^  Ark.:ufe  i    b'Jt   Jt  C<>«rl   UOt  ap;>«r«I  Uifet  ! 

tJber,  a  lid  f^,ru:^^f»  ;t  wt.%  iiK#r«  fr-.^^uect  U/ ; 
irmokUu;  for  ti^rciA^;  or  a£bUMXci<;r<t,  U^an  iV, 
lauB^.  , 

Tli«  Arab*  v«r«  ta«  5rjt  Xiation  who  felt  liie  j 
•rdo'Jf  of  traAaiaLou  :  Hi«^a  irk' y  bad  tubdj-  ! 
ed  til':  «ra»t«:rri  pro  v.  n '.*,-*  of  Ixi'.-  Or'.*:k  errj^ir^-. ' 
th'-T  f'iu.'id  t:i*r.r  *.Ly..-.'.*  i*. -!=';:  t;.»:j  l:.*-:ji- 
utltLt,  Kud  raad*:  fit*.-'*;  :<>  f<:J>'.vv  t  .':ir  wa :;!.■?  • 
br  juipkfted  knowiitc/^'-.  Tn»-y  ci'r  .-ovcr'd  » 
t;«at  la^ay  xaiv'<t  t'row  •.*;*-:  hy  tj».  ia>j.  ;r  of  a  , 
f«f«r,  and  tiaat  luprovvOiCOtif  mi^bt  U'  i.jao'.- , 
triiii  t»f«-«d,  %ru<;D  liK.jr  i«ad  !ae  kaowitc'^t  02  j 
Conacr  ai^ea  la  th*:>r  owa  ian^ua^'f.  'i  bcv  , 
tbtfdor*:  ffiade  ha»te  to  Uj  hoid  ou  oaediciae 
and  phii'rVipfay,  aad  tumid  their  cfji'rf  aatiiore  ] 
into  Arabic  Wfji-tL'r  th«y  att'.-iDptrd  ta'.  . 
p^tVi  It  aot  knowD  ;  their  iif-rary  z-&l  wa^  > 
irc'hrfa":ri».  but  Jl  wa-f  ahort,  aad  p'-obibly  ex-  : 
pived  brioro  they  had  lime  to  add  th«  arti  oi' ' 
cle«nc«  CiKfse  of  nt-ceftfeity.  ( 

The  ftLudy  of  anci<:at  liU'ratnre  was  int'rr-  | 
rvpUid  IB  turr^pc  by  th  ;  irruption  of  lii<.'  noith- 
em  nations,  who  auovcrtcd  tac  liouiaa  fciti\nTf., 
«ad  er'ict'rd  new  kin^fdoui^i  with  ii';;w  iaii<;iia- 
^ea.  It  IN  not  ■tran;^o,  tiial  su<:h  foafui^ioii 
should  H-i«p(  nd  iiterar}*  attention  ;  tho.'fv  whcr 
lose,  and  ttiof.*  who  gained  dooiiruoa,  had  iin* 
m«diaU;  diHicultKB  t/i  'rncouatf.-r,  and  inimo 
diate  miafrrieft  to  r'rdrctiK,  and  had  httlc  icinurc, 
iunid^t  th«  VH/r.ac'  war,  the  trepidation  of 
flight  th<r  difetrfi'^fci*  of  forc'd  rni::ration,  or 
the  Uiiaiiitff  of  unM'.'Ulcd  conquvst,  to  in<juire 
aA«r  apf^culativ;  truth,  to  enjoy  the  aruuse- 
of  imasrinary  adventures,  to  kaow  the 
ttry  of  former  ti^(\  or  study  the  events 
pf  any  olh'rr  hv#  f».  I5.it  no  eooa'rr  had  this 
cbaos  of  dominion  sunk  iut^j  ordi'r,  than 
laamio!^  bei'an  a^rain  to  flourish  in  the  calm 
of  peaci'.  VVh'-n  life  and  posffesMions  were 
•ecum,  *"oaveaienc«;  and  enjoyment  were  soon 
•ought,  leanitas  wan  louad  the  hicfhest  j?ra- 
Cilkatioi.  of  the  mine],  and  translation  became 
voe  of  the  meann  by  which  it  was  imparted. 

At  last,  by  a  concurrence  of  many  causes, 
the  F^aropean  woild  was  rous*:d  from  its  lethar- 
gj  ;  ihone  arts  which  had  be**n  UiUff  obscurely 
stodied  in  the  je:looin  of  mona»tcrie«  became  the 
fmcral  favourites  of  mankind  ;  eTery  nation 
VMd  with  its  neighbour  for  the  prize  «  learn- 


V-'.   *}.  J:c  ril   'r.  .'•►*_:•   ryrrrv^    ZTvm 
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Ha  ibat  r^i-j*  wf  ii«  yrogicw  of  Ea^^u^  lile- 
xiL'jiiT*.,  w;^  L^ZiC  tbat  ijarRLlios  wu  rery  eaiij 
caJUTaUid  a*:«o:^£  as.  bv:  taat  ""^aM  piUKiiJca 
ejll^-r  wboliy  erroatoof  or  too  far  ezinMed, 
hjAdfrcd  our  ruc^esf  from  bein^  aJwaji  eiqual 
to  our  di}ifezi"t. 

CiuTx^r,  wbo  If  £«?era]iT  coondered  at  tj>e 
falter  of  our  pvlrr.  jias  left  a  \tTSivzi.  of  Ba- 
t-us  oa  iL^  Cojziiorj  of  PailoAopby,  isie  book 
whKii  Mi^oif  to  have  be«n  the  faTomiie  of 
lilt  mjdc>  acetf  whjcb  had  l>*«i  iranakied 
L-jto  Saxoa  by  Kia^  Aifired,  and  ilJtftrated 
«:txi  a  (opio'u  CoamfcT  ascribed  to  Aqraaaa. 
It  may  bt  •-j;'p:^s«rd  that  Chaucer  would  applr 
L'iont  than  coraizion  attention  to  an  author  m 
K*  KtU'.h  c*^;»an:T,  y^-t  bt  tias  aiiempied  no- 
thia^  lumber  tL.aa  a  ven loa  strictly  literal,  aikd 
Laj  o'T^.-aded  the  poetical  parts  to  prove,  tint 
the  coaslraiat  of  ver«:ncat2on  mi^t  not  ob- 
etmrl  Li§  z/fcal  for  fid»::ity. 

Ckxroa  taiicbt  us  t\-poeTaphT  about  the  rear 
1474.  Thfr  nrrt  book  pncied  in  Esgiish  waa 
a  tmr.tla'joa.  Caxtoa  «a«  both  the  umnslator 
aad  prisUr  of  the  Destruction  of  Trare,  a  bo<A 
Hhicn.  la  that  infancy  of  leamins*  was  cod- 
fridered  as  the  best  account  of  the  fabtdous  area, 
and  wnich,  tiMu^h  now  dnren  out  of  notice  by 
authors  of  no  ^reat4:r  use  or  ralue.  still  coo- 
tinu':d  to  be  read  in  Cazton's  EliSjflish  to  tha 
b?;^'ia:iiai?  of  tlie  present  century. 
Caztoa  proceeded  as  he  b<:gan,and  except  tba 
poems  of  Go  we  rand  Chaucer,  printed  nothing 
but  translaUons  from  the  French,  in  which  the 
orij^inal  is  so  scupulously  followed,  that  they 
atford  ue  little  knowlrd^eof  ourown  lan^a^e; 
thou2:h  the  words  are  English,  the  phrase  is 
foreij^n. 

Ai  learn ino^  advanced,  new  woi^s  were 
adopted  into  our  lancrua^e,  but  I  think  with 
little  improvement  of  the  art  of  translatioii, 
thoujfh  loreivn  nations  and  other  laoenages 
offered  us  models  of  a  better  method ;  tifl  in  the 
a«!e  of  Elizabeth  we  be^an  to  find  that  greater 
liberty  was  necessary  to  cle^nce,  and  that 
elegance  was  necessary  to  general  reception; 
f^oiiie  e^jsays  were  then  made  upon  the  Italian 
poets,  which  deserve  the  praise  and  gratitude 
of  posterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  suddenly  foi^ 
sakcn  ;  Holland  filled  the  nation  with  literal 
translation  ;  and  what  is  yet  more  strange,  the 
same  exactness  was  obstinately  practised  in 
the  versions  of  the  poets.  This  absurd  labour 
of  construing  into  rhyme  was  countenanced  by 
Joneon  in  his  version  of  Horace  ;  and  whether 
it  be  that  more  men  have  learning  than  genius, 
or  that  the  endeavours  of  that  time  were  more 
directed  towards  knowledge  than  delight,  the 
accuracy  of  Jonson  found  more  imitators  thaa 
the  elegance  of  Fairfax  ;  and  May,  Sand/a, 
and  H^day,  confined  themselves  to  the  tofl 
of  rcndeiing  line  for  line,  not  indeed  with  e^oil 
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felicity,  for  May  and  Sandys  wore  poets,  and 
Holiday  only  a  scholar  and  a  critic. 

Frltham  appears  to  consider  it  as  the  esta- 
blished law  of  poetical  tranlation,  that  the 
lines  should  be  neither  more  nor  fewer  than 
those  of  the  original ;  and  bo  long  had  this 
prejudice  prevaned,  that  Denham  praises 
Funshaw's  version  of  Guarini  as  the  exam- 
ple of  a  **  new  and  noble  way,"  as  the  first 
attempt  to  break  the  boundaries  of  custom, 
and  assert  the  natural  freedom  of  the  Muse. 

In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  genius 
which  the  festivity  of  the  Restoration  produc- 
ed, the  poets  shook  of  their  constraint,  and 
considered  translation  as  no  longer  confined  to 
8er\'ile  closeness.  But  reformation  is  seldom 
the  work  of  pure  viiiue,  or  unassisted  reason. 
Translation  was  improved  more  by  accident 
than  conviction.  The  writers  of  the  foregoing 
age  had  at  least  learning  equal  to  their  genius, 
and  being  oflen  more  able  to  explain  the  sen- 
timents or  illustrate  the  allusions  of  the  an- 
cients, than  to  exhibit  their  graces  and  trans- 
fuse their  spirit,  were  perhaps  willing  some- 
times to  conceal  their  want  of  poetry  by  pro- 
fusion of  literature,  and  therefore  translated 
literally,  that  their  fidelity  might  shelter  their 
insipidity  or  harshness.  The  wits  of  Charles* 
time  had  seldom  more  than  slight  and  superfi- 
cial views  ;  and  their  care  was,  to  hide  their 
want  of  learning  behind  the  colours  of  a  gay 
imagination :  they  therefore  translated  always 
with  freedom,  sometimes  with  licentiousness, 
and  perhaps  expected  that  their  readers  should 
accept  spnghtlmess  for  knowledge,  and  con- 
aider  ignorance  and  mistake  as  impatience 
and  negligence  of  a  mind  too  rapid  to  stop  at 
difficulties,  and  too  elevated  to  descend  to  mi- 
nuteness. 

Thus  was  translation  made  more  easy  to  the 
writer,  and  more  delightful  to  the  reader ;  and 
there  is  no  wonder  if  ease  and  pleasure  have 
found  their  advocates.  The  paraphrastic  liber- 
ties have  been  almost  universally  admitted  ; 
and  Sherbourn,  whose  learning  was  eminent, 
and  who  had  no  need  of  any  excuse  to  pass 
slightly  over  obscurities,  is  the  only  writer  who 
in  later  times  has  attempted  to  justify  or  revive 
the  ancient  severity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  bo  observed. 
Dryden  saw  very  early  that  closeness  best  pre- 
served an  author*s  sense,  and  that  freeaom 
best  exhibited  his  spirit ;  he  therefore  will  de- 
serve the  highest  praise,  who  can  give  a  repre- 
sentation at  once  faithful  and  pleasing,  who 
can  convey  the  same  thoughts  with  the  same 
graces,  and  who,  when  he  translates,  chan- 
ges nothing  but  the  language. 


No.  70.]     Saturday,  Aug.  18, 1759. 

Few  faults  of  style  whether  real  or  imaginary, 
excite  the  malignity  of  a  more  numerous  class 
of  readers  than  the  use  of  hard  words. 

If  an  author  be  supposed  to  involve  his 
thoughts  in  voluntary  obscurity,  and  to  ob- 
struct, by  unnecessary  diffi^mtiefl,  a  mind 
eager  in  pursuit  of  truth ;  if  he  writes  not  to 
muLB  othera  learned,. but  to  boaat  the  learn- 


ing which  he  possesses  himself,  and  wishes  10 
be  admired  rather  tiian  understood,  he  coun- 
teracts the  first  end  of  writmg  and  justly  Puf- 
fers the  utmost  severity  of  censure,  or  tlie 
more  afflictive  severity  of  neglect. 

But  wonls  are  only  hard  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  them  ;  and  the  critic  ought  al- 
ways to  inguire,  whether  he  is  incommoded  by 
the  fault  of  the  writer,  or  by  his  own. 

Every  author  docs  not  write  for  every  rea- 
der ;  many  questions  arc  such  as  the  illiterate 
part  of  mankind  can  have  neither  interest  nor 
pleasure  to  discussing,  and  which  therefore  it 
would  be  a  useless  endeavour  to  level  with 
common  minds,  by  tiresome  circumlocutions  or 
laborious  explanations  ;  and  many  suhiects  o( 
general  use  may  be  treated  iii  a  dificrenf. 
manner,  as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  learn- 
ed or  the  ignorant  Difltision  and  explication 
aro  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  those  who, 
being  neither  able  nor  accustomed  to  think 
for  themselves,  can  learn  only  what  is  express- 
ly  taught ;  but  they  who  can  form  parallels, 
dfiscover  consequences,  and  multiply  conclu* 
sions,  are  best  pleased  with  involution  of  ar- 
gument and  compression  cf  thought ;  they 
desire  only  to  receive  the  seeds  of  knowledge 
which  they  may  branch  out  by  their  own 
power  to  have  the  way  to  troth  pointed  out, 
which  they  can  follow  without  a  ^ide. 

The  Guardian  dinycts  one  of  his  pupils  "to 
think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with  the  vul- 
gar." This  is  a  precept  specious  enough,  but 
not  always  practicable.  Difference  of  thoughts 
will  produce  difierence  of  language.  He  that 
thinks  with  more  extent  than  another  will 
want  words  of  larger  meaning ;  he  that  thinks 
with  more  subtility  will  seek  for  terms  ol 
more  nice  discrimination  ;  and  where  is  the 
wonder,  since  words  arc  but  the  images  of 
things,  that  he  who  never  knew  the  original 
should  not  know  the  copies  ? 

Yet  vanity  inclines  us  to  find  faults  any 
where  rather  than  in  ourselves.  He  that  reads 
and  ^Tows  no  wiser  seldom  suspects  his  own 
deficiency  ;  but  complains  of  hard  words  and 
obscure  sentences,  and  asks  why  books  an. 
written  which  cannot  be  understood  ? 

Among  the  hards  words  which  are  no  longer 
to  be  used,  it  has  been  long  the  custom  to 
number  terms  of  art  "  Every  man,**  says  Swift, 
"  is  more  able  to  explain  the  subject  of  an  art 
than  it  professors ;  a  farmer  will  toll  yon  in 
two  words,  that  he  has  broken  his  leg  ;  but  a 
surgeon,  after  a  long  discourse,  shall  leavo 
you  as  ignorarrt  as  you  were  before."  This 
could  only  have  been  said  b^  such  an  exact 
observer  of  life,  in  gratification  of  malignity, 
or  in  ostentation  of  acuteness.  Even'  houi 
produces  instances  of  the  necessity  of*^  terms 
of  act.  Mankind  could  never  conspire  in  uni- 
form affectation  ;  it  is  not  but  by  pecessity  that 
every  science  and  every  trade  has  its  peculiar 
language.    They  that  content  themselves  with 

general  ideas  may  rest  in  general  terms  ;  but 
lose  whose  studies  or  employments  force 
them  upon  closer  inspection,  must  have  names 
for  particular  parts,  and  words  by  which  they 
may  express  varioas  modes  of  combinatioDi 
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I  as  none  bnt  themselTes  hare  occasion  to 
consider. 

Artists  are  indeed  sometimes  ready  to  sup- 
pose that  none  can  be  strangers  to  words  to 
which  themselves  are  familiar,  talk  to  an  inci- 
dental inquirer  as  they  talk  to  one  another, 
and  make  their  knowledge  ridiculous  by 
injudicious  obtrusion.  An  art  cannot  be 
taught  but  by  its  proper  terms,  bnt  it  is  not 
always  necessary  to  teach  the  art. 

That  the  vulgar  express  their  thoughts  clears 
\y  is  far  from  true  ;  and  what  perspicuity  can 
be  found  among  them  proceeds  not  from  the 
easiness  of  their  language,  but  the  shallow- 
ness of  their  thoughts.  He  that  sees  a  build- 
ing as  a  common  spectator,  contents  himself 
with  relating  that  it  is  great  or  little,  mean  or 
splendid,  lolly  or  low ;  all  these  words  are 
intelligible  and  common,  but  they  convey  no 
distinct  or  limited  ideas ;  if  he  attempts, 
without  the  terms  of  architecture,  to  delinate 
the  parts,  or  enumerate  the  ornaments,  his 
narration  at  once  becomes  unintelligible.  The 
terms,  indeed,  generally  displease,  because 
they  are  understood  by  few  ;  but  they  are  little 
unaerstood  only  because  few  that  look  upon  an 
edifice,  examine  its  parts,  or  analyse  its  co- 
lumns into  their  members. 

The  state  of  every  other  art  is  the  same  ;  as 
It  is  cursorily  surveyed  or  accurately  examin- 
ed, diflerent  forms  of  expression  become  pro- 
per. In  morality  it  is  one  thing  to  discuss  the 
niceties  of  the  casuist,  and  another  to  direct 
the  practice  of  common  life.  In  agriculture, 
he  that  instructs  the  farmer  to  plough  and  sow, 
may  convey  his  notions  without  the  words 
which  he  would  find  necessary  in  explaining 
to  philosophers  the  process  of  vegetation ; 
and  if  he  who  has  notning  to  do  but  to  be  ho- 
nest by  the  shortest  way,  will  perplex  his  mind 
with  subtile  speculations  ;  or  if  he,  whose  task 
is  to  reap  and  thresh,  will  not  be  contented 
without  examining  the  evolution  of  the  seed, 
and  circulation  of  the  sap,  the  writers  whom 
either  shall  consult  arc  very  little  to  be  blamed, 
though  it  should  sometimes  happen  that  they 
are  read  in  vain. 


No.  71.]      Saturdat,  Aug.  85,  1759. 

Dick  Shifter  was  born  in  Cheapside,  and 
having  passed  reputably  through  all  the  class- 
es of  SL  PauPs  school,  has  been  for  some 
years  a  student  in  the  Temple.  He  is  of 
opinion,  that  intense  application  dulls  the  fa- 
culties, and  thinks  it  necessary  to  temper  the 
severity  of  the  law  by  books  that  engage  the 
mind,  but  do  not  fatigue  it  He  has  Qierefore 
made  a  copious  collection  of  plays,  poems, 
and  romances,  to  which  he  has  recourse  when 
he  fancies  himself  tired  with  statutes  and  re- 
ports ;  and  he  seldom  inquires  very  nicely 
whether  he  is  weary  or  idle. 

Dick  has  received  from  his  favourite  authors 
very  strong  impressions  of  a  country  life  ;  and 
though  his  furthest  excursions  have  been  to 
Greenwich  on  one  side,  and  Chelsea  on  the 
other,  he  has  talked  for  several  years  with 
great  pomp  of  language  and  elevation  of  sen- 


timents, about  a  state  too  high  (or  contempt 
and  too  Irw  for  envy,  about  homely  quiet,  ancf 
blameless  simplicity,  pastoral  delights,  and 
rural  innocence. 

His  friends  who  had  estates  in  the  country, 
oilen  invitrd  him  to  pass  the  summer  among 
them,  but  something  or  other  had  always  bin 
dered  him  ;  and  he  considered  that  to  reside 
in  the  house  of  another  man  was  to  incur  a 
kind  of  dependence  inconsistent  with  that 
laxity  of  lite  which  he  had  imagined  as  the 
chief  good. 

This  summer  he  resolved  to  be  happy,  and 
procured  a  lod^ng  to  be  taken  for  him  at  a  soli- 
tary house,  situated  about  thirty  miles  from 
London  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river,  with 
corn-fields  before  it  and  a  hill  on  each  side  co- 
vered with  wood.  He  concealed  the  place  of 
his  retirement,  that  none  might  violate  his  ob- 
scurity, and  promised  himself  many  a  happy 
day  when  he  should  hide  himself  among  the 
trees,  and  contemplate  the  tumults  and  vexa- 
tions of  the  town. 

He  stepped  into  the  post-chaise  with  his 
heart  beating  and  his  eyes  sparkling,  was 
conveyed  through  many  varieties  of  oclight- 
ful  prospects,  saw  hills  and  meadows,  corn- 
fields and  pasture,  succeed  each  other,  and  for 
four  hours  charged  none  of  his  poets  with  fic- 
tion or  exaggeration.  He  was  now  within  six 
miles  of  happiness,  when,  having  never  felt  s« 
much  agitation  before,  he  began  to  wish  his 
journey  at  an  end,  and  the  last  hour  was  pass- 
ed in  changing  his  posture  and  quarTellin|r 
with  his  driver. 

An  hour  may  be  tedious  but  cannot  be  long. 
He  at  length  aJighted  at  his  new  dwelUng,  and 
was  received  as  he  expected  ;  he  looked  round 
upon  the  hills  and  rivulets,  but  his  joints  were 
stifi'and  his  muscles  sore,  and  his  first  request 
was  to  see  his  bed-chamber. 

He  rested  well,  and  ascribed  the  soundness 
of  his  sleep  to  the  stillness  of  the  country.  He 
expected  from  that  time  nothing  but  nights  ot 
quiet  and  days  of  rapture,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
had  risen  wrote  an  account  of  his  new  state  fa 
one  of  his  friends  in  the  Temple. 

"  Dear  Frank. 
"  I  never  pitied  thee  before.  I  am  now  as  I 
could  wish  every  man  of  wisdom  and  \irtae  to 
be,  in  the  regions  of  calm  content  and  placid 
meditation ;  with  all  the  beauties  of  nature  so- 
liciting my  notice,  and  all  the  diversities  of 
pleasure  courting  my  acceptance ;  the  birds  are 
chirping  in  the  hedges,  and  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing m  the  mead  ;  the  breeze  is  whistling  in  the 
wood,  and  the  sun  dancing  on  the  water.  I 
can  now  say  with  truth,  that  a  man,  capable  of 
enjoying  the  purity  of  happiness,  is  never  more 
busy  than  in  his  hours  of  leisure,  nor  ever  less 
solitary  than  in  a  place  of  solitude. 

"  I  am,  dear  Frank,  &c.»» 

When  he  had  sent  away  his  letter,  he  walked 
into  the  wood,  with  some  inconvenience,  from 
the  furze  that  pricked  his  legs,  and  the  briers 
that  scratched  his  face.  He  at  last  sat  down 
under  a  tree,  and  heard  with  great  delight  a 
shower,  by  which  he  was  not  wet,  rattlmg 
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among  the  branches :  this,  said  he,  is  the  true 
image  of  obscurity  ;  we  hear  of  troubles  and 
cuminotions,  but  never  feel  them. 

His  amusement  did  not  overpower  Uie  calls 
of  nature,  and  he  therefore  went  back  to  order 
his  dinner.  He  knew  that  the  country  pro- 
duces whatever  is  eaten  or  drunk,  and  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  now  at  the  source  of  luxury, 
resolved  to  indulge  himself  with  dainties 
wliich  he  supposed  might  be  procured  at  a  price 
next  to  nothing,  if  any  price  ut  all  was  ex- 
pected ;  and  intended  to  amaze  the  rustics  with 
(lis  generosity,  by  paying  more  than  they  would 
ask.  Of  twenty  dishes  which  he  named,  ho 
was  amazed  to  find  that  scarcely  one  was  to  be 
had  ;  and  heard,  with  astonishment  and  indig- 
nation, that  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth  were 
Sold  at  a  higher  price  than  in  the  streets  of 
London. 

His  meal  was  short  and  sullen ;  and  he  re- 
tired again  to  his  tree,  to  inquire  how  dear- 
ness  could  bo  consistant  with  abundance,  or 
bow  fraud  should  be  practised  by  simplicity. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  speculations, 
and  returning  home  early  in  the  evening,  went 
a  while  from  window  to  window,  and  found 
that  he  wanted  something  to  do. 

He  inquired  for  a  newspaper,  and  was  told 
that  farmers  never  minded  news,  but  that  they 
could  send  for  it  from  the  ale-house.  A  mes- 
senger was  despatched,  who  ran  away  full 
speed,  but  loitered  an  hour  behind  the  hedges, 
■nd  at  last  coming  back  with  his  feet  pur- 
posely bemired,  instead  of  expressing  the  grati- 
tude which  Mr.  Shifler  expected  for  the  bounty 
of  a  shilling,  said  that  the  night  was  wet,  and 
the  way  dirty,  and  he  hoped  that  his  wor- 
ship would  not  think  it  much  to  give  him  half- 
a-crown. 

Dick  now  went  to  bed  with  some  abatement 
of  his  expectations ;  but  sleep,  I  know  not 
how,  revives  our  hopes,  and  rekindles  our  de- 
sires. He  rose  early  in  the  morning,  sur- 
veyed the  landscape,  and  was  pleased.  He 
walked  out,  and  passed  from  field  to  field, 
without  observing  any  beaten  path,  and  won- 
dered that  he  had  not  seen  the  shepherdesses 
dancing,  nor  heard  the  swains  piping  to  their 
flocks. 

At  last  he  saw  some  reapers  and  harvest- 
women  at  dinner.  Here,  said  he,  are  the  tnie 
Arcadians,  and  advanced  courteously  towards 
them,  as  afraid  of  confusing  them  by  the  dig< 
nity  of  his  presence.  They  acknowledged 
his  superioriW  by  no  other  token  than  that  of 
asking  him  for  something  to  drink.  He  ima* 
gined  that  he  had  now  purchased  the  privilege 
of  discourse,  and  be^an  to  descend  to  famihar 

auestions,  endeavounng  to  accommodate  his 
iscourse  to  the  crossness  of  rustic  under- 
standings. The  clowns  soon  found  that  he 
did  not  T^ now  wheat  from  rye,  and  began  to 
despise  him  ;  one  of  the  boys,  by  pretending 
to  show  him  a  bird's  nest,  decoyed  him  into 
a  ditch  ;  and  one  of  the  wenches  sold  him  a 
bargain. 

This  walk  had  given  him  no  great  pleasure ; 

but  he  hoped  to  find  other  rustics  less  coarse  of 

manners,  and  less  mischievous  of  disposition. 

Kezt  morning  he  was  accosted  hj  «n  Attomej, 

3D 


who  told  him,  tliat,  uilleis  he  niad\9  farmer 
Dobson  satisfaction  for  trampling  his  grass,  he 
had  orders  to  indict  him.  Shifler  was  offended 
but  not  terrified ;  and,  telling  the  attorney  thkX 
ho  was  himself  a  lawyer,  talked  so  volubly  of 
pettifoggers  and  barraters,  that  he  drove  hini 
awa^. 

Finding  his  walks  thus  interrupted,  he  was 
inclined  to  ride,  and  being  pleased  with  thoap* 
pcarance  of  a  horse  that  was  grazing  in  a 
neighbouring  meadow,  inquired  the  owne^, 
who  warranted  him  sound,  and  would  not  sell 
him,  but  that  he  wa«  too  fine  for  a  plain  man, 
Dick  paid  down  the  price,  and,  riding  out  t6 
enjoy  the  evening,  fell  with  his  new  horse  int6 
a  ditch ;  they  got  out  with  difficulty,  and  as  he 
was  going  to  mount  again,  a  countrymaii 
looked  at  the  horse,  and  perceived  him  to  be 
blind.  Dick  went  to  the  seller,  and  demanded 
back  his  money  ;  but  was  told  that  a  man  who 
rented  his  ground  must  do  the  best  for  himself, 
that  his  landlord  had  his  rent  though  the  year 
was  barren,  and  that,  whether  horses  had  eyes 
or  no,  ho  should  sell  them  to  the  highest 
bidder. 

Shifter  now  began  to  be  tired  with  rustic 
simplicity,  and  on  the  fifth  day  took  posses^ 
sion  again  of  his  chambers,  ana  bade  farewell 
to  the  regions  of  calm  content  and  placid 
meditation. 


No.  72.]    Saturdat,  Sept.  1,  1759. 

Men  complain  of  nothing  more  freqnentljr 
than  of  deficient  memory ;  and,  indeed,  every 
one  finds  that  many  oi  the  ideas  which  he 
desired  to  retain  have  slipped  irretrievably 
away ;  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  mind  are. 
sometimes  equally  fugitive  with  the  gifts  of 
fortune  ;  and  that  a  snort  intermission  of  at^ 
tention  more  certainly  lessens  knowledge  than 
impairs  an  estate. 

To  assist  this  weakness  6f  otir  nature, 
many  methods  have  been  proposed,  all  of 
which  may  be  justly  suspected  of  bein^  inef- 
fectual }  for  no  art  of  memory,  however  its 
efiect  have  been  boasted  or  admired,  has  been 
ever  adopted  into  general  use,  nor  have  those 
who  possessed  it  appeared  to  excel  others  in 
readiness  of  recollection  or  multiplicity  of  at^ 
tainments. 

There  is  another  art  of  which  all  have  felt 
the  want,  though  Themistocles  enly  confessed 
it.  We  suffer  equal  pain  fh>m  the  pertina- 
cious adhesion  of  unwelcome  images,  as  from 
the  evanescence  of  those  which  are  pleasing 
and  useful ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we 
should  be  more  benefited  by  the  art  of  memory 
or  the  art  of  forgetfulness. 

Forgetfulness  is  necessary  to  remembrance* 
Ideas  are  retained  b^  renovati<m  of  that  im- 
pression which  time  is  always  wearing  away^ 
and  which  new  images  are  striving  to  oblite 
rate.  If  useless  thoughts  could  be  expelled 
from  the  mind,  all  the  valuable  parts  of  our 
knowledge  would  more  frequently  recnf,  and 
every  recurrence  would  reinstate  them  in  theii 
former  place. . 
It  is  impossible  to  consider  without  i 
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regret  4iow  much  might  have  been  learned, 
or  DOW  much  might  have  been  invented  by  a 
rational  and  vigorous  apphcation  of  time,  use- 
lessly or  painfully  passed  in  the  revocation  of 
events  which  liavc  lefl  neither  efood  nor  evil 
behind  them,  in  grief  for  misfortunes  either  re- 
paired or  irreparable,  in  resentment  ofiniuries 
known  only  to  ourselves,  of  which  death  has 
put  the  authors  beyond  our  power. 

Philosophy  has  accumulated  precept  upon 
precept,  to  warn  us  against  the  anticipation  of 
future  calamities.  All  useless  misery  i$4  cer- 
tainly folly,  and  he  that  feels  evils  before  they 
come  may  be  deservedly  censured  ;  yet  surely 
to  dread  the  future  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
lament  the  past.  The  business  of  life  is  to  go 
forwards  :  tic  who  sees  evil  in  prospect  meets 
it  in  his  way ;  but  he  who  catches  it  by  retrospec- 
tion turns  back  to  find  it  That  which  is  feared 
may  sometimes  be  avoided,  but  that  which  is 
regretted  to-day,  may  be  regretted  again  to- 
morrow. 

Regret  is  indeed  useful  and  virtuous,  and 
not  only  allowable  but  necessary,  when  it 
tends  to  the  amendment  of  life,  or  to  admoni- 
tion of  error  which  we  may  be  again  in  danger 
of  committing.  But  a  very  small  part  of  the 
moments  spent  in  meditation  on  the  past,  pro- 
duce any  reasonable  caution  or  salutary  sor- 
row. Most  of  the  mortification  that  we  have 
suffered,  arose  from  the  concurrence  of  local 
and  temporary  circumstances,  which  can  never 
meet  again  ;  and  most  of  our  disappointments 
have  succeeded  those  expectations,  which  life 
allows  not  be  formed  a  second  time. 

It  would  add  much  to  human  happiness,  if 
an  art  could  be  taught  of  forgetting  all  of 
which  the  remembrance  is  at  once  useless  and 
afflictive,  if  that  pain  which  never  can  end  in 
pleasure  could  be  driven  totally  away,  that  the 
mind  might  perform  its  functions  without  in- 
cumbrance, and  the  past  might  no  longer  en- 
croach upon  the  present 

Little  can  be  done  well  to  which  the  whole 
mind  is  not  applied ;  the  business  of  every  day 
calls  tor  tlie  day  to  which  it  is  assigned  4  and 
he  will  have  no  leisure  to  regret  yesterday's 
vexations  who  resolves  not  to  iiave  anew  sub- 
ject of  regret  to-morrow. 

But  to  forget  or  to  remember  at  pleasure, 
are  equally  beyond  the  power  of  man.  Yet 
as  memory  may  be  assisted  by  method,  and  the 
decays  of  knowledge  repaired  by  stated  limes 
of  recollection,  so  the  power  of  forgetting  is 
capable  of  improvement  Reason  will,  by  a 
resolute  contest,  prevaij  over  imagination,  and 
the  power  may  be  obtained  of  transferring  the 
attention  as  judgment  shall  direct 

The  incursions  of  troublesome  thoughts  are 
often  violent  and  importunate  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  a.  mind  accustomed  to  their  inroads  to 
expel  them  inunediately  by  putting  better  im- 
ages into  motion  ;  bat  this  enemy  of  quiet  is 
above  all  others  weakened  by  every  defeat ; 
the  reflection  which  has  been  once  overpowered 
and  ejected,  seldom  returns  with  any  formi- 
dable vehemence. 

Emnlovment  is  the  great  instmment  of  intel- 
leetou  aominion.  The  mind  cannot  retire 
(tip  iU  tntmy  into  toUl  vacancy,  or  Cum 


aside  from  one  object  but  by  passms  to  an- 
other. The  gloomy  and  the  resentful  are  al- 
wayt)  found  among  those  who  have  nothing  to 
do,  or  who  do  nothing.  We  must  be  busy 
about  grood  or  evil,  and  he  to  whom  the  present 
offers  nothing  will  oflen  be  looking  backward 
on  the  part 


No.  73.]     Saturday,  Sept.  8,  1759. 

That  every  man  would  be  rich  if  a  wish  could 
obtain  riches,  is  a  position  which  I  believe  few 
will  contrast,  at  least  in  a  nation  like  ours,  in 
which  commerce  has  kindled  a  universal  emu- 
lation of  wealth,  and  in  which  money  receives 
all  the  honours  which  are  the  proper  right  of 
knowledge  and  of  virtue. 

Vet  thougli  we  are  all  labouring  for  gold,  as 
for  the  chief  good,  a,nd,  by  the  natural  effort  of 
unwearied  diligence,  have  found  many  expedi- 
tious methods  of  obtaining  it,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  improve  the  art  of  using  it,  or  to  make 
it  produce  more  happiness  than  it  aflbrded  in 
former  times,  when  everj'  declaimer  expatiated 
on  it^  mischiefs,  and  every  philosopher  taught 
his  followers  to  despise  it 

Many  of  the  dangers  imputed  of  old  to  ex* 
orbitant  wealtli  are  now  at  an  end.  The  rich 
arc  neithxT  way-laid  by  robbers  nor  watched 
by  informers  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  dreaded 
from  proscriptions,  or  seizures.  The  neces- 
sity oi^  concealing  treasure  has  long  ceased  ; 
no  man  now  needs  counterfeit  mediocrity,  and 
condemn  his  plate  and  Jewels  to  caverns  and 
darkness,  or  feast  his  mind  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  clouded  splendour,  of  finery  which  is 
useless  till  it  is  shown,  and  which  he  dares  not 
show. 

In  our  time  the  poor  are  stronglv  temjrted  to 
assume  the  appearance  of  wealth,  Irat  the 
wealthy  very  rarely  desire  to  be  thought  poor; 
for  we  are  at  full  hberty  to  display  riches  by 
every  mode  of  ostentation.  We  fill  our  houses 
with  useless  ornaments,  only  to  show  that  we 
can  boy  them ;  we  cover  our  coaches  with  gold, 
and  employ  artists  in  the  discovery  of  new  fash- 
ions of  expe(ise ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  found  that 
riches  produce  happiness. 

Of  riches,  as  of  every  thing  else,  the  hope 
is  more  than  the  enjoyment ;  while  we  consi- 
der them  as  the  means  to  be  used,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  for  the  attainment  of  felicity,  we 
press  on  our  pursuit  ardently  and  vigorously, 
and  that  ardour  secures  us  from  weariness 
of  ourselves ;  but  no  sooner  do  we  sit  down 
to  enjoy  our  acquisitions,  than  we  find  than  in 
sufficient  to  fill  up  the  vacuities  of  life. 

One  cause  which  is  not  always  observed  of  the 
insufficiency  of  riches  is,  that  thev  very  seldom 
make  their  owner  rich.  To  be  rich  is  to  have 
more  than  is  desired,  and  more  then  is  wanted ; 
to  have  something  which  may  be  spent  without 
reluctance,  and  scattered  without  care,  with 
which  the  sudden  demands  of  desire  may  bo 
gratified,  the  casual  freaks  of  fancy  indulged, 
or  the  unexpected  opportunities  of  bencvolenco 
improved. 

Avarice  is  always  poor,  but  poor  by  her  own 
fiiolL    There  is  another  poverty  to  which  tho 
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rich  are  exposed  with  leas  guilt  by  the  ofllicious- 
ness  of  others.  Every  man,  eminent  for  exu- 
berance of  fortune,  i^  surrounded  from  mornui/^ 
to  erening,  and  from  evcnin;?  to  midnight,  by 
flatterers,  whose  art  of  adulation  consists  in  ex- 
citing artificial  wants,  and  in  forming  new 
schemes  of  profusion. 

Tom  Tranquil,  when  he  came  to  age,  found 
himself  in  possession  of  a  fortune  of  which  the 
twentieth  part  might,  perhaps,  have  made  him 
rich.  His  temper  is  easy,  and  his  affections 
soil ;  he  receives  every  man  with  kindness,  and 
hears  him  with  crediUity.  His  friends  took 
care  to  settle  him  by  giving  him  a  wife,  whom, 
havin;v  no  particular  inclination,  he  rather  ac- 
cepted than  chose,  because  he  was  told  that  she 
was  proper  for  him. 

He  was  now  to  live  with  dignity  proportion- 
ate to  his  fortune.  What  his  fortune  requires 
or  admits  Tom  does  not  know,  for  he  has  little 
skill  in  computation,  and  none  of  his  friends 
think  it  their  interest  to  improve  it  If  he  was 
suffered  to  live  by  his  own  choice,  he  would 
leave  every  thin;^  as  he  finds  it,  and  pass 
through  the  world  distinguished  only  by  inof^ 
fensive  gentleness.  But  the  ministers  of  luxu- 
ry have  marked  him  out  as  one  at  wbnse  ex- 
pense they  may  exercise  their  arts.  A  com- 
ftanion,  who  had  just  learned  the  names  of  the 
tilian  masters,  runs  from  sale  to  sale,  and 
buys  pictures,  for  which  Mr.  Tranquil  pays, 
M'ithout  inauiring  where  they  shall  be  hung. 
Another  fills  his  garden  with  sutues,  which 
Tranquil  wishes  away  but  dares  not  remove. 
One  of  his  friends  is  Icarninc:  architecture,  by 
building  him  a  house,  which  no  passed  by  and 
inquired  to  whom  it  belonged  ;  another  has 
been  for  three  years  discing  canals,  and  raising 
mounts  ;  cutting  trees  down  in  one  place,  and 
planting  tiiem  in  another,  on  which  Trancjuil 
looks  a  with  serene  indifference,  without  asking 
what  will  be  the  cost  Another  projector  tells 
him  that  a  waterwork,  like  that  of  Versailles, 
will  compile  the  beauties  of  his  seat,  and  lays 
liisdraughu  before  him ;  Tranquil  turns  his  eyes 
upon  them,  and  the  artist  begins  his  explana- 
tions ;  Tranquil  i-aises  no  objections  but  orders 
him  to  begin  the  work,  that  he  may  escape  from 
talk  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Thus  a  thousand  hands  arc  busy  at  his  ex- 
pense without  addinfif  to  his  pleasures.  He 
pays  and  receives  visits,  and  has  loitered  in 
public  or  in  solitude,  talking  in  summer  of 
the  town,  and  in  winter  of  the  country,  without 
knowing  that  his  fortune  is  impaired,  till  his 
steward  told  him  this  morning  that  he  could 
pay  the  workmen  no  longer  but  by  mortgag- 
ing a  manor. 


No.  74]     Saturday,  Sept.  15,  1759. 

In  the  mythological  pedigree  of  learning,  me- 
mory is  made  the  motlierof  the  muses,  by  which 
the  masters  of  ancient  wisdom,  perhaps,  meant 
to  show  the  necessity  of  storing  the  mind  copi- 
ously with  true  notions,  before  the  imagination 
should  be  suffered  to  form  fictions  or  collect  em- 
Mliihmenta ;  for  the  woriu  of  an  ignorant  poet 


can  afford  nothing  higher  than  pleasing  sound, 
and  fiction  is  of  no  other  use  than  to  display 
the  treasures  of  memory. 

The  necoftsity  of  memory  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  is  inevitably  felt  and  universal- 
ly allowed,  so  that  scarcely  any  other  of  the 
mental  faculties  are  commonly  considered  as 
neceMary  to  a  student :  he  tiiat  admires  the 
proficiency  of  another,  always  attributes  it  to 
the  happiness  of  this  memory ;  and  he  that 
laments  his  own  defects,  concludes  witli  a  wish 
that  his  memory  was  better. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  power  of  retention 
is  weak,  all  the  attempts  at  eminence  of  know- 
ledge must  bo  vain ;  and  as  few  are  willing  to 
be  doomed  to  perpetual  ignorance,  I  may,  per- 
haps, afford  consolation  to  some  that  have  fall- 
en too  easily  into  despondence,  by  observing 
that  such  weakness,  is  in  my  opinion,  very 
rare,  and  that  few  have  reason  to  complain  of 
nature  as  unkindly  sparing  of  the  gifts  of 
memory. 

In  tlie  common  business  of  life,  we  find  the 
memory  of  one  hkc  that  of  another,  and  ho- 
nestly impute  omissions  not  to  involuntary 
forgetfulncss,  but  culpable  inattention  ;  but  in 
literary  inquiries,  failure  is  imputed  rather  to 
want  of  memory  than  of  diligence. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  defective  in  me- 
mory, either  because  we  remember  less  than 
we  desire,  or  less  than  we  suppose  others  to 
remember. 

Memory  is  like  all  other  human  powen, 
with  which  no  man  can  be  satisfied  who  mea- 
sures them  by  what  he  can  conceive,  or  by 
what  he  can  desire.  He  whose  mind  is  most 
capacious,  finds  it  much  too  narrow  for  his 
wishes ;  ho  that  remembers  most,  remcmbcn 
little  compared  with  what  he  forgets.  He, 
therefore,  that,  after  the  perusal  of  a  book, 
finds  few  ideas  remaining  in  his  mind,  ia 
not  to  consider  the  disappointment  as  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  or  to  resign  all  hopes  of 
improvement,  because  he  does  not  retain 
what  even  the  author  has,  perhaps,  forgotten. 

Ho  who  compares  his  memory  with  that  of 
others,  is  often  too  hasty  to  lament  the  inequa^ 
lity.  Nature  has  sometimes,  indeed,  afforded 
examples  of  enormous,  wonderful,  and  gigan- 
tic memory.  Scaliger  reports  of  himself,  Qiat. 
in  his  youth,  he  could  repeat  above  a  hundred 
verses  having  once  read  them  ;  and  Batthicus 
declares  that  he  wrote  his  *'  Comment  upon . 
Cladian"  without  consulting  the  text  But  ^• 
not  to  have  such  degrees  of  memory  is  no 
more  to  be  lamented  than  not  to  have  the 
strength  of  Hercules,  or  the  swiftness  of 
Achilles.  He  that,  in  the  distribution  of  good, 
has  an  equal  share  with  common  men,  may 
justly  be  contented.  Where  there  is  no  strik- 
ing disparity,  it  is  difficult  to  know  of  two 
which  remembers  most,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  discover  which  reads  with  greater  attention, 
which  has  renewed  the  first  impression  b^ 
more  frequent  repetitions,  or  by  what  acci- 
dental combination  of  ideaa  either  mind  might 
have  united  any  particnlar  narrative  or  argu 
ment  to  ita  former  stock. 

But  memory,  however  impartially  distribot* 
ed  so  often  decdyes  our  truat,  that 
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every  niftn  attempts,  by  aome  artifice  or  other, 
|o  secure  its  fidelity. 

It  is  the  practice  of  many  readers  to  note,  in 
the  margin  of  their  books,  the  most  important 
passages,  the  strongest  arguments,  or  the 
brightest  sentiments.  Thus  they  load  their 
minds  with  superfluous  attention,  repreM  the 
vehemence  of  curiosity  by  useless  dehbenlion, 
and  by  frequent  interruption  break  the  eurrent 
of  narration  or  the  chain  of  reasoning,  and  at 
last  close  the  volume,  and  forget  the  passages 
and  marks  together. 

Others  I  have  found  unalterably  persuaded 
that  nothing  is  certainly  rcmemberea  but  what 
Is  transcribed ;  and  they  have,  therefore,  passed 
weeks  and  months  in  transferring  large  quotas 
tiods  to  a  common-place  book.  Yet  why  any 
part  of  a  book,  which  can  be  consulted  at  plea- 
aure,  should  bo  copied,  I  was  never  able  to  dis- 
cover. The  hand  has  no  closer  correspondence 
with  the  memory  than  the  eye.  The  act  of 
writing  itself  clistracts  the  thoughts,  and  what 
is  read  twice,  is  commonly  better  remember- 
ed than  what  is  transcribed.  The  method, 
therefore,  consumes  time  without  assisting 
inemory. 

The  true  art  of  memory  is  the  art  of  atten- 
tion. No  man  will  read  with  much  advantage 
yrho  is  not  able,  at  pleasure,  to  evacuate  ms 
mind,  or  who  brings  not  to  his  author,  an 
intellect  defecated  and  pure,  neither  turbid 
with  care,  nor  agitated  by  pleasure.  If  the 
repositories  of  thought  are  already  full,  what 
can  they  receive  ;  if  the  mind  is  employed  on 
the  past  or  future,  the  book  will  be  held  before 
the  eyes  in  vain.  What  is  read  with  delight-is 
commonly  retained,  because  pleasure  always 
•ecures  attention ;  but  the  books  which  are  con- 
salted  by  occasional  necessity,  and  perused  with 
impatience,  seldom  leave  any  traces  on  the 
mind. 


No.  75.]     Saturday,  Sbft.  32,  1759. 

In  the  time  when  Bassora  was  considered  as 
the  school  of  Asia,  and  flourished  by  the  repu- 
tation of  its  professors,  and  the  confluence  oi  its 
students,  among  the  pupils  that  listened  round 
the  chair  of  Albamazar  was  Gelalcddin,  a  na- 
tive of  Tauris,  in  Persia,  a  young  man,  amia- 
ble in  his  manners  and  beautiful  in  his  form, 
^*  of  boundless  curiosity,  incessant  diligence,  and 
4r  irresistible  genius,  of  quick  apprehension,  and 
tenacious  memory,  accurate  without  narrow- 
ness, and  eager  for  novelty  without  incon- 
stancy. 

No  sooner  did  Gelaleddin  appear  at  Bassora, 
than  his  virtues  and  abilities  raised  him  to  dis- 
tinction. He  passed  from  class  to  class  rather 
»  admired  Chan  envied  by  those  whom  the  rapidi- 
ty of  his  progress  left  behind :  ho  was  consult- 
ed by  his  fellow-students  as  an  oraculous  guide, 
mnd  ijl^tted  as  a  competent  auditor  to  the  con- 
iereifbes  of  the  sages. 

After  a  few  years,  having  passed  through  all 
the  exercises  of  probation,  Qelaleddin  was  iur 
vited  to  a  professor's  seat,  and  intreated  to  iur 
fBrease  the  splendour  of  Bassora.  Gelaleddin 
4lflMUd  to  delibentA  on  the  pr^pooal,  with 


which,  before  he  considered  it,  he  resolved  to 
comply ;  and  next  morning  retired  to  ia  gaiden 
planted  for  the  recreation  of  the  students,  and 
entering  a  solitary  walk  began  to  meditate  up- 
on his  future  life. 

*'  If  I  am  thus  eminent,^  said  he,  **  in  the 
re^ons  of  literature,  I  shall  be  yet  more  con* 
spicuous  in  any  other  place  ;  if  I  should  now 
devote  myself  to  study  and  retirement,  I  must 
pass  my  life  in  silence,  unacquainted  with  the 
delights  of  wealth,  the  influence  of  power,  the 
pomp  of  greatness  and  the  charms  ol  elegance, 
with  all  that  man  envies  and  desires,  with  all 
that  keeps  the  world  in  motion,  by  the  hope 
of  gaining  or  the  fear  of  losing  it  I  wiU 
therefore,  depart  to  Tauris,  where  the  Per«> 
sian  monarch  resides  in  all  the  splendour  oi 
absolute  dominion :  my  reputation  will  fly  be- 
fore me,  my  arrival  will  be  congratulated  by 
mv  kinsmen  and  friends  ;  I  shall  see  the  eyes 
of  those  who  predicted  my  greatness,  sparkling 
with  exultation,  and  the  faces  of  these  that 
once  despised  me  clouded  with  envy,  or  coun- 
terfeiting kindness  by  artificial  smiles.  1  will 
show  my  wisdom  by  my  discourse,  and  my 
moderation  by  my  silence  ;  I  will  instruct  the 
modest  with  easy  gentleness,  and  repress  the 
ostentatious  by  seasonable  superciliousness. 
My  apartments  will  be  crowded  by  the  inqui^ 
sitive,  and  the  vain,  by  those  that  honour  and 
those  that  rival  me  ;  my  name  will  soon  reach 
the  court  ;  I  shall  stand  before  the  throne  of 
the  emperor  ;  the  judges  of  the  law  will  con- 
fess my  wisdom,  and  the  nobles  will  contend 
to  heap  gifts  upon  me.  If  I  shall  find  that  my 
merit,  like  that  of  others,  excites  malignity, 
or  feel  myself  tottering  on  the  seat  of  eleva- 
tion, I  may  at  last  retire  to  academical  obscuri- 
ty, and  become,  in  my  lowest  state,  a  profes- 
sor of  Bassora." 

Having  thus  settled  his  determination,  he 
declared  to  his  friends  his  design  of  visiting 
Tauris,  and  saw  with  more  pleasure  than  he 
ventured  to  express,  the  regret  with  which  he 
was  dismissed.  He  could  not  bear  to  delay 
the  honours  to  which  he  was  desired,  and 
therefore  hastened  away,  and  in  a  short  time 
entered  the  capital  of  Persia.  He  was  imme- 
diately immersed  in  the  crowd,  and  passed  un- 
observed to  his  father's  house.  He  entered, 
and  was  received,  though  not  unkindly,  yet 
without  any  excess  of  fondness,  or  exclamae 
tions  of  rapture.  His  father  had,  in  his  abr 
sence,  suflered  many  losses,  and  Gelaleddin 
was  considered  as  aa  ftdditional  burden  to  a 
falling  family. 

When  he  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  be- 

§an  to  display  his  acquisitions  and  practised  all 
le  arts  of  narration  and  disposition  :  but  the 
poor  have  no  leisure  to  be  pleased  with  elo- 

auence ;  they  heard  his  arguments  without  re- 
cction,  and  his  pleasantries  without  a  smila. 
He  then  applied  himself  singly  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  but  found  them  all  chained  down 
by  invariable  attention  to  their  own  fortunes* 
and  insensible  of  any  other  excellence  than 
that  which  could  bring  some  remedy  for  indi- 
gence. 

It  was  now  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that 
Gelajeddin  was  returned,  and  he  sat  ibr  aooM 
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daj9  HI  expectation  that  the  learned  would 
visit  him  for  consultation,  or  the  great  for  cn- 
te>lainment  But  who  would  be  pleased  or 
instructed  in  the  mansions  of  poverty  7  He 
then  frequented  places  of  public  resort,  and 
endeavoured  to  attract  notice  by  the  copious- 
ness of  his  talk.  The  sprightly  were  silenced 
and  went  away  to  censure  in  some  other  place, 
his  arrogance  and  his  pedantry  ;  and  the  dull 
listened  quietly  for  a  while,  and  then  wonder- 
ed why  any  man  should  take  pains  to  obtain 
so  much  knowledge  which  would  never  do 
him  good. 

He  next  solicited  the  viziers  for  employ- 
ment, not  doubting  but  his  service  would  be 
eagerly  accepted.  H%  was  told  by  one  that 
there  was  no  vacancy  in  his  office  ;  by  ano- 
ther, that  his  merit  was  above  any  patronage 
but  that  of  the  emperor ;  by  a  third  that  he 
would  not  forget  him ;  and  by  the  chief  vizier, 
that  he  did  not  think  literature  of  any  great 
use  in  public  business.  He  was  sometimes  ad- 
mitted to  their  tables,  where  he  exerted  his  wit 
and  diflfused  his  knowledge  ;  but  he  observed, 
tliat  where,  by  endeavour  or  accident,  he  had 
remarkably  excelled,  ho  was  seldom  invited  a 
second  time. 

He  now  returned  to  Bassora,  wearied  and 
disgusteri,  but  confident  of  resuming  his  former 
rank,  and  revelling  again  in  satiety  of  praise. 
But  he  who  had  been  neglected  at  Tauns,  was 
not  much  regarded  at  Bassora  ;  he  was  con- 
sidered as  a  fugitive,  who  returned  only  be- 
cause he  could  live  in  no  other  place ;  his  com- 
panions found  that  they  had  formerly  over^rat- 
ed  his  abilities,  and  he  lived  long  without  no- 
tice or  esteem. 


No.  76.]    Saturday,  Skft.  29,  1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 

I  WAS  much  pleased  with  your  ridicule  of 
those  shallow  critics,  whose  judgment,  though 
often  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  reaches  only 
to  inferior  beauties,  and  who  unable  to  compre- 
hend the  whole,  judge  only  by  parts,  and  from 
thence  determine  the  merit  of  extensive  works. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  critic  still  worse, 
who  judges  bv  narrow  rules,  and  those  too 
often  false,  and  which,  though  they  should  be 
true,  and  founded  on  nature,  will  lead  but  a 
very  little  way  toward  the  just  estimation  of 
the  sublime  beauties  in  works  of  genius ;  for 
whatever  part  of  an  art  can  be  executed  or 
criticised  by  rules,  that  part  is  no  longer  the 
work  of  genius,  which  implies  excellence  out 
of  the  reach  of  rules.  For  my  own  part  I  pro- 
fess myself  an  Idler^  and  love  to  give  my  judg- 
ment, such  as  it  is,  from  my  immediate  per- 
ceptions without  much  fatigue  of  thinking : 
and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  if  a  man  has  not 
those  perceptions  right,  it  will  be  in  vain  for 
him  to  endeavour  to  supply  their  place  by 
rules,  which  may  enable  him  to  talk  more 
ieamedly  but  not  to  distinguish  more  acutely. 
.AAOther  jreMon  which  bMleaieaed  my  aflec- 


tion  for  the  study  of  criticism  is,  that  critics, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  debar  themselves 
from  receiving  any  pleasure  from  the  polite 
arts,  at  the  same  time  that  they  profess  to  love 
and  admire  them :  for  these  rules  being  always 
uppermosL  give  them  such  a  propensity  to 
criticise,  that  instead  of  giving  up  the  reins  ot 
their  kueination  into  ueir  author's  hands, 
their  IHgid  minds  are  employed  in  examining 
whether  the  performance  be  according  to  the 
rules  of  arL 

To  those  who  are  resolved  to  be  critics  in 
spite  of  nature  and  at  the  same  time  have  no 
great  disposition  to  much  reading  and  study,  I 
would  recommend  to  them  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  connoisseur,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  that  of  a  critic 
in  poetry.  The  remembrance  of  a  few  names 
of  painters,  with  their  general  charactera,  with 
a  few  rules  of  the  academy,  which  they 
may  pick  up  among  the  painters,  will  go  a 
great  way  towards  making  a  very  notable 
connoisseur. 

With  a  gentleman  of  this  cast,  I  visited  last 
week  the  Cartoons  at  Hampton-court ;  he  was 
just  returned  from  Italy,  a  connoisseur  of 
course,  and  of  course  his  mouth  full  of  nothing, 
but  the  grace  of  Raffaelle,  the  purity  of  Donu- 
nichino,  the  learning  of  Poussin,  and  the  air  of 
Guide,  the  greatness  of  taste  of  the  Carrachis, 
and  the  sublimity  and  grand  contomo  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo  ;  with  all  the  rest  of  the  cant  of 
criticism,  which  he  emitted  with  that  volubili- 
ty which  generally  those  oratora  have  who  an* 
nex  no  ideas  to  their  words. 

As  we  were  passing  through  the  rooms,  in 
our  way  to  the  gallery,  I  made  him  observe  a 
whole  length  of  Charles  the  First,  by  Vandyke, 
as  a  perfect  representation  of  the  character  as 
well  as  the  figure  of  the  man.  He  agreed  it 
was  very  fine,  but  it  wanted  spirit  and  contrast, 
and  had  not  the  flowing  line,  without  which  a 
figure  could  not  possibly  be  graceful.  When 
we  entered  the  gallery,  I  thought  I  could  per- 
ceive him  rccollectino:  his  rules  by  which  h« 
was  to  criticise  RaflTaelle.  I  shall  pass  over  his 
observation  of  the  boots  being  too  little,  and 
other  criticisms  of  that  kind,  till  we  arrived  at 
St  Paul  preaching.  "This,»'  sayh  he,  "is 
esteemed  the  most  excellent  of  all  the  cartoons ; 
what  nobleness,  what  dignity  there  is  in  that 
figure  of  St  Paul !  and  yet  what  an  addition 
to  that  nobleness  could  Rafiaelle  have  given, 
had  the  art  of  contrast  been  known  in  his  time!  .g^ 
but,  above  all,  the  flowing  line,  which  contii** 
tutes  grace  and  beauty !  You  would  not  hare 
then  seen  an  upright  figure  standing  equally  on 
both  legs,  and  both  hands  stretched  forwand  in 
the  same  direction,  and  his  draperv,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, without  tlie  least  art  of  disposition.** 
The  following  picture  is  the  Charge  to  Peter. 
" Here,"  says  he,  "are  twelve  upright  figures ; 
what  a  pity  it  is  that  RaflSielle  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  pyramidal  principle  I  He 
would  then  have  contrived  the  figures  in  the 
middle  to  have  been  on  higher  ground,  or  the 
figuies  at  the  extremities  stooping  or  lying, 
wnich  would  not  only  have  formed  the  group 
into  the  shape  of  a  p3rramid,  but  likewise  con- 
traatad  the  standing  fignres.    Indeed,'*  addad 
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he,  "I  have  often  lamented  that  so  «jeat  a 
genius  as  Ruifuelle  had  not  lived  in  thi?*  enlight- 
ened a;j;e,  ?inco  the  art  has  been  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples, and  had  had  his  education  in  one  of  the 
modern  academies ;  what  glorious  works  mi^t 
we  then  have  expected  from  his  divine  pencil !" 

I  shall  trouble  you  no  longer  wit|i  my 
friend*8  observation,  which,  I  suppose,  jha  are 
now  able  to  continue  by  yourself.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe,  that,  at  the  same  lime  that 
great  admiration  is  pretended  for  a  name  of 
iixed  reputation,  objections  are  raised  against 
those  very  qualities  by  which  that  great  name 
was  acquired. 

Those  critics  are  continually  lamenting  that 
RaiTaelle  had  not  the  colouring  and  harmony 
of  Rubens,  or  the  lisht  and  shadow  of  Rem- 
brant,  without  considering  how  much  the  say 
harmony  of  the  former,  anaaflectation  of  thelat- 
ter,  would  take  from  the  dignity  of  Raffaelle ; 
and  yet  Rubens  had  ^reat  harmony,  and  Rem- 
brant  understood  light  and  shadow  ;  but  what 
nay  be  an  excellence  in  a  lower  class  of  paint- 
ing, becomes  a  blemish  in  a  higher  :  as  the 
quick,  sprightly  turn,  which  is  the  life  and 
beauty  of  epigmmmatic  compositions,  would 
but  ill  suit  with  the  majesty  of  heroic  poetry. 

To  conclude  ;  I  would  not  be  thouglit  to  in- 
fer from  any  thing  that  has  been  said,  that  rules 
are  absolutely  unnecessary  ;  but  to  censure 
scrupulosity,  a  servile  attention  to  minute  ex- 
actness, which  is  sometimes  inconsistent  with 
higher  excellency,  and  is  lost  in  the  blaze  of 
expanded  genius. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  think  paint- 
ing a  general  subject.  By  inserting  this  letter, 
perhaps,  you  will  incur  the  censure  a  man 
would  deserve,  whose  business  being  to  enter- 
tain a  whole  room,  should  turn  his  back  to  the 
company,  and  talk  to  a  particular  person. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 


No  77.]      Saturday,  Oct.  6,  1759. 

East  poetry  is  universally  admired ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  any  rule  has  yet  been  fixed, 
by  which  it  may  be  decided  when  poetry  can 
be  properly  called  easy.  Horace  has  told  us, 
that  it  is  such  as  "every  reader  hopes  to  equal, 
but  after  long  labour  finds  unattainable."  I'his 
is  a  very  loose  description,  in  which  only  the 
•ffjct  is  noted  ;  the  qualities  which  produce 
this  effect  remain  to  be  investigated. 

■  Easy  poetry  is  that  in  which  natural  thoughts 
are  expressed  without  violence  to  the  lan- 
guage. The  discriminating  character  of  ease 
consists  principally  in  the  diction  ;  for  all  true 
poetry  requires  that  the  sentiments  be  natural. 
Language  sufL-rs  violence  by  harsh  or  by  dar- 
ing figures,  by  transposition,  by  unusualaccep- 
tatjons  of  words,  and  by  any  license  which 
would  be  avoided  by  a  writer  of  prose.  Where 
any  artifice  appears  in  the  construction  of  the 
verse,  that  verse  is  no  longer  easy.  Any  epi- 
thet which  can  be  ejected  without  diminution 
of  the  sense,  any  curious  iteration  of  the  same 
word,  and  all  unusual,  though  not  ungram- 
■MUical  structure  of  speech,  destroy  tho  ^racc 
dT  easy  poetry. 


The  first  lines  of  Pope^s  Iliad  alibrd  exam- 
ples of  many  licenses  which  an  easy  writer 
mast  decline  : — 

Arhillea'  wralh  to  Greece  the  direAjl  aprinf 
or  woe*  uiifiumber*d  heavenly  gwldefa  ninf , 
The  wraih  which  hurrd  to  Pliicn'a  tfloomj  rei^ 
The  aouls  of  inffhcjr  chi«ra  uniimeljr  alain. 

In  the  first  couplet  the  language  is  distorted 
Iw  inversions,  clogfed  with  superfluities,  and 
clouded  by  a  harsh  metaphor  ;  and  in  the 
second  there  are  two  words  used  in  an  un- 
common sense,  two  epithets  inserted  only  to 
lengthen  the  line  ;  all  these  practises  may  in 
a  long  work  easily  be  pardoned,  but  they  aU 
ways  produce  some  degree  of  obscurity  and 
mrgeaness. 

Easy  poetry  has  been  so  long  excluded  by 
ambition  of  ornament,  and  luxuriance  of  image- 
ry, that  its  nature  seems  now  to  be  forgotten. 
Afl^;!Ctation,  however  opposite  to  ease,  is  some- 
times mistaken  for  it :  and  those  who  aspire  to 
gentle  elegance,  collect  female  phrasce  and 
fashionable  barbarisms,  and  imagine  that  style 
to  be  easy  which  custom  has  made  familiar. 
Such  was  the  idea  of  the  poet  who  wrote  the 
following  verses  to  a  countess  cutting  pa- 
per ; — 

Pallaa  frew  rapfriah  onca  and  odd, 

She  would  nnt  do  the  leaai  ri^hi  ibiof 
Kiiher  Tor  uoddtsa  or  for  gud, 

JVor  work,  nor  play,  nor  paint,  nor  aing 


Jove  fr'»wned,  and  "  Uae,»»  he  crietl,  " 

So  Mkillul,  and  Uioae  hand*  an  taper  ; 
Do  Homething  cxqiiiaiie  and  wiae/* — 

She  bow'd,  obey'd  him,  and  cut  paper 

This  vexing  him  who  pare  her  birth. 

Thon:;ht  by  alt  heaven  n  burning  ahama^ 
What  d(K;d  she  next,  but  bida  of  eanh 

Her  Burlington  do  juji  the  aame ; 

Pallas,  you  give  yournelf  strange  aira , 

But  aure  youMl  find  it  hard  to  apoll 
The  ten!>e  aiwi  (a»te  of  one  that  bean 

The  name  o(  Savilie  and  of  Boyla 

Aln«  !  one  l>ad  example  shown, 

Itnw  quickly  all  the  aez  pureue  I 
See,  Madam  !  aee  the  aru  o'ertbrown 

Between  John  Overtun  and  you. 

It  is  the  prerogative  of  easy  poetry  to  be  un- 
derstood as  long  as  the  language  lasts ;  but 
modes  of  soeech,  which  owe  their  prevalence 
only  to  mocush  folly,  or  to  the  eminence  of  thoee 
that  use  them,  die  away  with  their  inventors, 
and  their  meaning,  in  a  few  years,  is  no  longer 
known. 

Elasy  poetry  is  commonly  sought  in  petty 
compositions  upon  minute  subjects  ;  but  ease, 
though  it  excludes  potnp,  will  admit  greatness. 
Many  lines  in  Cato's  soliloquy  are  at  once  easf 
and  sublime : — 

The  divinity  that  atira  within  as  ; 

*Tii  heaven  itself  that  poinia  out  an  horsaftar. 

And  intimates  eternity  to  man. 

If  there  Is  a  power  above  ua, 

Ad  1  UmU  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 

Thni'  all  her  worlcs,  he  must  deilxhi  in  Tlnuc, 

And  that  which  ha  delighu  io  muai  be  happy. 

Nor  is  ease  more  contrary  to  wit  than  to  fob- 
limtji  UiecelflmkMstaiuyiof  CofrlfT^ai* 
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lady  elaborately  dressed,  loses  nothing;  of  its 
trccdom  by  the  spirit  of  the  sentiment : — 

Th*  adnminr  thee  with  so  much  an 

In  but  a  barbarous  tkill, 
*Tis  like  ihe  pni^'nine  of  a  dan, 

Tuoapi  befure  to  kill. 

Cowley  seems  to  have  possessed  the  power 
of  writing  easily  beyond  any  other  of  our 
Doets  i  yet  his  pursuit  of  remote  thoughts  led 
him  often  into  harshness  of  expression.  Wal- 
ler often  attempted,  but  seldom  attained  it;  for 
he  is  too  frequently  driven  into  transpositions. 
The  poets,  from  the  time  of  Dryden,  have  gra- 
dually advanced  in  embellishment,  and  conse- 
quently departed  from  simplicity  and  case. 

To  require  from  any  author  many  pieces  of 
easy  poetry,  would  be,  indeed,  to  oppress  him 
with  too  hard  a  task.  It  is  less  difficult  to  write 
a  volume  of  lines  swelled  with  epithets,  bright- 
ened by  figures,  and  stiffened  by  transpositions, 
than  to  produce  a  few  couplets  graced  only  by 
naked  elegance  and  simple  punty,  which  re- 
quires so  much  care  and  skill,  that  I  doubt  whe- 
ther any  of  our  authors  have  yet  been  able, 
for  twenty  lines  together,  nicely  to  observe  the 
true  definition  of  easy  poetry. 


No.  78.]     Saturday,  Oct.  13,  1759. 

I  RAVE  passed  the  summer  in  one  of  those 
places  to  which  a  mineral  spring  gives  the  idle 
and  luxurious  an  annual  reason  for  resorting, 
whenever  they  fancy  themselves  offended  by 
the  heat  of  London.  What  is  the  true  motive 
of  this  periodical  assembly  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  discover.  The  greater  part  of 
the  visitants  neither  feel  diseases  nor  fear  them. 
What  pleasure  can  be  expected,  more  than  the 
variety  of  the  journey,  I  know  not,  for  the  nunh 
bers  arc  too  great  for  privacy,  and  too  small  for 
diversion.  As  each  is  known  to  be  a  spy  upon 
the  rest,  they  all  live  in  continual  restraint; 
and  having  but  a  narrow  range  for  censure, 
they  gratify  its  cravings  by  preying  on  one  an- 
other. 

But  every  condition  has  some  advantages. 
In  this  confinement  a  smaller  circle  affords  op- 
portunities for  more  exact  observation.  The 
glass  that  magnifies  its  object  contracts  the 
sight  to  a  point ;  and  the  mmd  must  be  fixed 
upon  a  single  character  to  remark  its  minute 
peculiarities.  The  quality  or  habit  which 
passes  unobserved  in  the  tumult  of  successive 
multitudes,  becomes  conspicuous  when  it  is  of- 
fered to  the  notice  day  after  day  ;  and  perhaps 
I  have,  without  any  distinct  notice,  seen  thou- 
sands, like  my  late  companions  ;  for  when  the 
scene  can  be  varied  at  pleasure,  a  slight  dis- 
gust turns  us  aside  before  a  deep  impression 
can  be  made  upon  the  mind. 

Ther:^  was  a  select  set,  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  superiority  of  intellects,  who  al- 
ways passed  the  evening  together.  To  be  ad- 
mitted to  their  conversation  was  the  highest 
honour  of  the  place ;  many  youths  aspired  to 
distinction,  by  pretending  to  occasional  invita- 
tions ;  and  the  ladies  were  often  wishing  to  be 
men,  that  they  might  partake  the  pleasures  of 
leimed  society. 


I  know  not  whether  by  merit  or  destiny,  I 
was  soon  after  my  arrival,  admitted  to  this  en- 
vied party,  which  1  frequented  till  I  had  learn- 
ed the  art  by  which  each  endeavoured  to 
support  his  character. 

Tom  Steady  was  a  vehement  asscrtor  of  un- 
controverted  truth;  and  by  keeping  himself 
out  of  the  reach  of  contradiction  had  acquired 
all  the  confidence  which  the  consciousness  of 
irresistible  abilities  could  have  given.  I  was 
once  mentioning  a  man  of  eminence,  and  after 
having  recounted  his  virtues,  endeavoured  to 
represent  him  fully,  by  mentioning  his  faults. 
"Sir,"  said  Mr.  S'tcady,  "that  he  has  faults  I 
can  easily  believe,  for  who  is  witnout  them  7 
No  man.  Sir,  is  now  alive,  among  the  innume- 
rable multitudes  that  swarm  upon  the  earth, 
however  wise,  or  however  good,  who  has  not, 
in  some  degree,  his  failings  and  his  faults.  If 
there  be  any  man  faultless,  bring  him  forth  in- 
to  public  view,  show  him  openly,  and  let  him 
bo  known  ;  but  1  will  venture  to  afliirm,  and, 
till  the  contrary  be  plainly  shown,  shall  always 
maintain,  that  no  such  man  is  to  be  found. 
Tell  not  me.  Sir,  of  impeccability  and  perfec- 
tion ;  such  talk  is  for  those  that  are  strangers 
in  the  world ;  I  have  seen  several  nations,  and 
conversed  with  all  ranks  of  people  ;  1  have 
known  the  great  and  the  mean,  the  learned 
and  the  ignorant,  the  old  and  the  young,  tho 
clerical  and  the  lay  ;  but  I  have  never  found  a 
man  without  a  fault ;  and  I  suppose  shall  die  in 
the  opinion,  that  to  be  human  is  to  be  frail." 

To  all  this  noUiing  could  be  opposed.  I  lis 
tencd  with  a  banging  head :  Mr.  Steady  looked 
round  on  the  hearers  with  triumph,  and  saw 
every  eye  congratukkting  his  victory  ;  he  de- 
parted, and  spent  the  next  morning  in  follow- 
ing those  who  retired  from  the  company,  and 
telling  them,  with  injunctions  of  secrecy,  how 
poor  Sprigiitly  began  to  take  liberties  with  men 
wiser  than  himself,  but  that  he  suppressed  him 
by  a  decisive  argument,  which  put  him  totally 
to  silence. 

Dick  Snug  is  a  man  of  sly  remark  and  pithy 
sententiousness ;  he  never  immerges  himself 
in  the  stream  of  conversation,  but  lies  to  catch 
his  companions  in  the  eddy  :  he  is  often  very 
successful  in  breaking  narratives,  and  con- 
founding eloquence.  A  gentleman,  giving  the 
history  of  one  of  his  acquaintance,  made  men- 
tion of  a  lady  that  had  many  lovers :  "  Then," 
said  Dick,  "  she  was  either  handsome  or  rich." 
This  observation  being  well  received,  Dick 
watched  the  progress  of  the  tale ;  and  heai^ 
ing  of  a  man  lost  in  a  shipwreck,  remarked, 
that  "  no  man  was  ever  drowned  upon  dry 
land." 

Will  Startle  is  a  man  of  exquisite  sensibi- 
lity, whose  delicacy  of  frame,  and  quickness 
of  discernment,  subject  him  to  impressions 
from  the  slightest  causes ;  and  who,  therefore, 
passes  his  life  between  rapture  and  horror,  in 
quiverings  of  delight,  or  convulsions  of  dis- 
gust His  emotions  are  too  violent  for  many 
words  ;  his  thoughts  are  always  discovered 
by  exclamations.  **Vile,  odious,  horrid,  de- 
testable," and  "  sweet,  charming,  delightful, 
astonishing,"  compose  almost  his  whole  vocap> 
bulary,  wUch  he  otters  with  various  cootor- 
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tions  and  gesticiiIationB,  not  easily  related  or 
described. 

Jack  Solid  is  a  man  of  much  reading,  who 
utters  nothing  but  quotations ;  but  naving 
been,  I  suppose,  too  confident  of  his  memory, 
he  has  for  some  time  neglected  his  books,  and 
his  stock  f  rows  every  day  more  scanty.  Mr. 
Solid  has  found  an  opportunity  every  night  to 
repeat,  from  Hudibras. 

Doubtlest  the  pleasure  li  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheats 

and  from  Waller. 

Poets  lose  half  the  praise  they  would  have  got, 
Were  it  but  known  what  they  discretely  bloc 

Dick  Misty  is  a  man  of  deep  research,  and 
forcible  penetration.  Others  are  content  with 
superficial  appearances  :  but  Dick  holds,  that 
there  is  no  eflfcct  without  a  cause,  and  values 
himself  upon  his  power  of  explaining  the  diffi« 
culty,  anci  displaying  the  abstruse.  Upon  a  dis- 
pute among  us,  which  of  two  youns  strangers 
was  more  beautiful,  '*  You,'*  says  Mr.  Misty, 
turning  to  me,  *'  like  Amaranthia  better  than 
Chloris.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  preference, 
for  the  cause  is  evident ;  there  is  in  man  a  per- 
ception of  harmony,  and  a  sensibility  of  per- 
fection, which  touches  the  finer  fibres  of  the 
mental  texture;  and  before  reason  can  de- 
scend from  her  throne,  to  pass  her  sentence 
upon  the  things  compared,  drives  us  towards 
the  object  proportioned  to  our  faculties,  by  an- 
impulse  gentle,  yet  irresistible;  for  the  har- 
monic system  of  the  universe,  and  the  recipro- 
cal magnetism  of  similar  natures,  are  always 
operating  towards  conformity  and  imion ;  nor 
can  the  powers  of  the  soul  cease  from  agita- 
tion, till  they  find  something  on  which  they 
can  repose."  To  this  nothing  was  opposed  ; 
and  Amaranthia  was  acknovrledged  to  excel 
Chloris. 

Of  the  rest  you  may  expect  an  account  from. 
Sir,  yours, 

Robin  Spritblt. 
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Sir, 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


Tour  acceptance  of  a  former  letter  on  paint- 
ing* gi^es  me  encouragement  to  offer  a  few 
more  sketches  on  the  same  subject 

Amongst  the  painters  and  the  writers  on 
painting,  there  is  one  maxim  universally  ad- 
mitted, and  continually  inculcated.  Imitate 
nature  is  the  invariable  rule ;  but  I  know  none 
who  have  explained  in  what  manner  this  rule 
is  to  be  understood  ;  the  consequence  of  which 
is,  that  every  one  takes  it  in  the  most  obvious 
sense,  that  objects  are  represented  naturally 
when  they  have  such  relief  that  they  seem  real. 
It  may  appear  strange,  perhaps,  to  hear  this 
sense  of  the  rule  disputed ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered, that,  if  the  excellence  of  a  painter 
consisted  only  in  this  kind  of  imitation,  paint- 
ing must  lose  its  rank,  and  be  no  longer  con- 
a&red  as  a  libonJ  art,  and  sister  to  poetry, 


this  imitation  being  merely  mechanical,  in 
which  the  slowest  intellect  is  always  sure  to 
succeed  best ;  for  the  painter  of  genius  cannot 
sloop  to  drudgcr}',  in  which  the  understanding 
has  no  part ;  and  what  pretence  has  the  art 
to  claim  kindred  with  poetry,  but  by  its  pow- 
ers over  the  imagination  ?  To  this  power  the 
painter  of  genius  directs  his  aim ;  in  this  sense 
he  studies  nature,  and  often  arrives  at  his  end, 
even  by  being  unnatural  in  the  confined  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  grand  style  of  painting  requires  this 
minute  attention  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and 
must  be  kept  as  separate  from  it  as  the  styled 
poetry  from  that  of  history.  Poetical  orna- 
ments destroy  that  air  of  truth  and  plainness 
which  ought  to  characterise  history ;  but  the 
very  being  of  poetry  consists  in  departing 
from  this  plain  narration,  and  adopting  every 
ornament  that  will  Warm  the  imagination.  To 
desire  to  see  the  excellencies  of  each  style 
united,  to  mingle  the  Dutch  with  the  Italian 
school,  is  to  join  contrarieties  which  cannot 
subsist  together,  and  which  destroy  the  effica- 
cy of  each  other.  The  Italian  attends  only 
to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  general  ideas 
which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  universal  na- 
ture ;  the  Dutch,  on  the  contrary,  to  literal 
truth,  and  a  minute  exactness  in  the  detail,  as 
I  may  say  of  nature  modified  by  accident. 
The  attention  to  these  petty  peculiarities  is 
is  the  very  cause  of  this  naturalness,  so  much 
admired  in  the  Dutch  pictures,  which,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  be  a  beauty,  is  certainly  of  a 
lower  order,  which  ou^ht  to  give  place  to  a 
beauty  of  a  superior  kind,  since  one  cannot 
be  obtained  but  by  departing  from  Uie  other. 

If  my  opinion  was  asked  concerning  the 
works  of  Michael  Angelo,  whether  they  would 
receive  any  advantage  from  possessing  this 
mechanical  merit,  I  should  not  scruple  to  say 
they  would  not  only  receive  no  advantage,  but 
would  lose,  in  a  great  measure,  the  effect 
which  they  now  have  on  every  mind  suscepti- 
ble of  great  and  noble  ideas.  His  works  may 
be  said  to  be  all  genius  and  soul ;  and  why 
should  they  be  loaded  with  heavy  matter, 
which  can  only  counteract  his  purpose  by  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  the  imagination. 

If  this  opinion  should  be  thought  one  of  the 
wild  extravagancies  of  enthusiasm,  I  shall  only 
say,  that  those  who  censure  it  are  not  convert 
sant  in  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  degree  of 
enthusiasm  that  the  arts  of  painting  and  poe- 
try may  admit  There  may  perhaps  be  too 
great  an  indulgence,  as  well  as  too  great  a  re- 
straint of  imagination;  and  if  the  one  pro- 
duces incoherent  monsters,  the  other  produ- 
ces what  is  full  as  bad,  lifeless  insipidity. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  passions,  and 
food  sense,  but  not  common  sense,  must  at 
last  determine  its  limits.  It  has  been  thought, 
and  I  believe  with  reason,  that  Michael  Angelo 
sometimes  transgressed  those  limits,  and  I 
think  I.have  seen  figures  of  him  of  which  it 
was  very  difficult  to  determine  whether  they 
were  in  the  highest  degree  sublime  or  ex- 
tremely ridiculous.  Such  faults  maybe  said 
to  be  the  ebullitions  of  genius ;  but  9t  ' 
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he  had  this  merit,  that  he  neTer  was  insipid, 
and  whatever  passion  his  works  may  excite, 
they  will  always  escape  contempt. 

What  I  have  had  under  consideration  is  tJie 
suhlimest  style,  particularly  that  of  Michael 
Angelo,  the  Homer  of  painting.  Other  kinds 
may  admit  of  this  naturalness,  which  of  the 
lowest  kind  is  the  chief  merit ;  but  in  painting, 
as  in  poetry,  the  highest  style  has  the  least  of 
common  nature. 

One  may  very  safely  recommend  a  little 
more  enthusiasm  to  the  modiTn  painters ;  too 
much  is  certainly  not  tlie  vice  of  the  present 
age.  The  Italians  seem  to  have  been  conti- 
nually declining  in  this  res[>ect  from  the  time 
of  Michael  Angelo  to  that  of  Carlo  Maratti, 
and  from  thence  to  the  very  bathos  of  insipidi- 
ty to  which  they  are  now  sunk  ;  so  that  there 
is  no  need  of  remarking,  that  where  I  men- 
tioned the  Italian  painters  in  opposition  to  the 
Dutch,  I  mean  not  the  moderns,  but  the  heads 
of  the  old  Roman  and  Bolognian  schools ;  nor 
did  I  mean  to  include  in  my  idea  of  an  Italian 
painter,  the  Venetian  school,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  the  Dutch  part  of  the  Italian  genius. 
I  have  only  to  add  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
painters,  that  however  excellent  they  may  be 
m  painting  naturally,  they  would  not  flatter 
themselves  very  much  upon  it ;  and  to  the 
connoisseurs,  that  when  they  see  a  cat  or  fid- 
dle painted  so  finely,  that  as  the  phrase  is, 
**  It  looks  as  if  you  could  take  it  up,"  they 
would  not  for  that  reason  immediately  com- 
pare the  painter  to  Rafiaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo. 


No.  80.]     Saturday,  Oct.  27,  1759. 

That  every  day  has  its  pains  and  sorrows  is 
universally  experienced,  and  almost  univer- 
sally confessed ;  but  let  us  not  attend  only  to 
mournful  truths ;  if  we  look  impartially  about 
us,  we  shall  find  that  every  day  has  likewise 
its  pleasures  and  its  joys. 

The  time  is  now  ceme  when  the  town  is 
again  beginning  to  be  full,  and  the  rusticated 
beauty  sees  an  end  of  her  banishment  Those 
whom  the  tyranny  of  fashion  had  condemned 
to  pass  the  summer  among  shades  and  brooks, 
are  now  preparing  to  return  to  plays,  balls, 
and  assemblies,  with  health  restored  by  retire- 
ment, and  spirits  kindled  by  expectation. 

Many  a  mind,  which  has  languished  some 
months  without  emotion  or  desire,  now  feels 
a  sudden  renovation  of  its  faculties.  It  was 
long  ago  observed  bv  Pythagoras,  that  ability 
ancT  necessity  dwell  near  each  other.  She 
that  wandered  in  the  garden  without  sense  of 
its  fragrance,  and  lay  day  after  da}^  stretched 
upon  a  couch  behind  a  green  curtain,  unwill- 
ing to  wake  and  unable  to  sleep,  now  sum- 
mons her  thoughts  to  consider  which  of  her 
last  year's  clothes  shall  be  seen  again,  and  to 
anticipate  the  raptures  of  a  new  suit ;  the  day 
and  the  night  are  now  filled  with  occupation ; 
the  laces,  which  were  too  fine  to  be  worn 
amoiig  rustics,  are  taken  from  the  boxes,  and 
fftnewed,  and  the  eye  is  no  Booner  cloaed  after 
SE 


its  labours,  than  whole  shops  of  silk  busy  tht 
fancy. 

But  happiness  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  known, 
and  very  little  if  it  is  not  envied.  Before  the  day 
of  departure  a  week  is  always  appropriated  to 
the  payment  and  reception  of  ceremonial  vi- 
sits, at  wliich  nothing  can  be  mentioned  but 
the  delights  of  Loudon.  The  lady  who  ie 
hastening  to  the  scene  of  action,  flutters  her 
wings,  displays  her  prospect  of  felicity,  telle 
how  she  grudges  ever}*  moment  of  delay,  andf 
in  the  presence  of  tliose  whom  she  knows 
condemned  to  stay  at  home,  is  sure  to  won- 
der by  what  a^s  life  can  be  made  sapportable 
through  a  winter  in  the  country,  ana  to  tell 
how  often,  amidst  the  ecstacies  of  an  opera^ 
she  shall  pity  those  fi-icnds  whom  she  has  left 
behind.  Her  hope  of  giving  pain  is  seldom 
disappointed :  the  aflected  indifierence  of  one, 
the  faint  congratulations  of  another,  the  wish- 
es of  some  openly  confessed,  and  the  silent 
dejection  of  the  rest,  ail  exalt  her  opinion  of 
her  own  superiority. 

But,  however  we  may  labour  for  our  owa 
deception,  truth,  though  unwelcome,  will  some- 
times intrude  upon  the  mind.  They  who  have 
already  enjoyed  the  crowds  and  noise  of  the 
ffreat  city,  know  that  their  desire  to  return  is 
little  more  than  the  restlessness  of  a  vacant 
mind,  that  they  are  not  so  much  led  by  hope 
as  driven  by  disgust,  and  wish  rather  to  leave 
the  country  than  to  see  the  town.  There  is 
commonly  in  every  coach  a  passenger  en- 
wrapped in  silent  expectation,  whoso  joy  is 
more  sincere,  and  whose  hopes  are  more  .ex 
alted.  The  virgin  whom  the  last  sumn^ei 
released  from  hor  governess,  and  who  is  now 
going  between  her  mother  and  her  aunt  to  try 
the  fortune  of  her  wit  and  beauty,  suspects 
no  fallacy  in  the  gay  representation.  She  be- 
lieves herself  passing  into  another  world,  and 
images  London  as  an  Elysian  region,  whore 
every  hour  has  its  proper  pleasure,  where  no* 
tiling  is  seen  but  the  blaze  of  wealth,  and 
nothing  heard  but  merriment  and  flattery; 
where  the  morning  always  rises  on  a  show, 
and  the  evening  closes  on  a  ball ;  where  the 
eyes  are  used  only  to  sparkle,  and  the  feet 
only  to  dance. 

Her  aunt  and  her  mother  amuse  themselves 
on  the  road,  with  telling  her  of  dangers  to  bo 
dreaded,  and  cautions  to  be  observed.  She 
hears  them  as  they  heard  their  prcdecessort, 
witli  incredulity  or  contempt  Sne  sees  that 
they  have  ventured  and  escaped ;  and  one  of 
the  pleasures  which  she  promises  herself  is, 
to  detect  their  falsehoods,  and  be  freed  from 
their  admonitions. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  those  whom  we 
do  not  know,  because  they  have  never  deceiv- 
ed us.  The  fair  adventurer  may  perhaps  lis- 
ten to  the  Idler,  whom  she  cannot  suspect  ol 
rivalry  or  malice ;  yet  he  scarcely  expects  to 
be  credited  when  he  tells  her,  that  her  expecta- 
tions will  likewise  end  in  disappointment 

The  uniform  necessities  oi  human  nature 
produce  in  a  great  measure  uniformitv  of  life, 
and  for  part  of  the  day  make  one  place  like 
another;  to  dress  and  undress,  to  eat  and  to 
sleep,  are  the  same  in  London  ms  in  the  ceon- 
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try.  The  supemnmerary  honrs  have  indeed  a 
greater  variety  both  of  pleasure  ami  of  pain. 
The  stranger  gazed  on  by  multitudes  at  hor 
first  appearance  in  the  Park,  is  perhaps  on  the 
highest  summit  of  femah;  happiness :  but  how 
great  is  the  anguish  when  the  novelty  of 
another  face  draws  her  worshippers  away ! 
The  heart  may  leap  for  a  time  under  a  fine 
gown ;  but  the  sight  of  a  gown  yet  finer  puts 
an  end  to  rapture.  In  the  first  row  at  an  opera, 
two  hours  may  be  happily  passed  in  listening 
to  the  music  on  the  stage,  and  watching  the 
glances  of  the  company;  but  how  wilf  the 
night  end  in  despondency  when  she  that 
imagined  herself  the  sovereign  of  the  place, 
sees  lords  contending  to  lead  Iris  to  her  chair ! 
There  is  little  pleasure  in  conTcrsation  to  her 
whose  wit  is  regarded  but  in  the  second  place ; 
and  who  can  dance  with  ease  or  spirit  that  sees 
Amarylhs  led  out  before  her  ?  She  that  fancied 
nothing  hut  a  succession  of  pleasures,  will 
find  herself  engaged  without  design  in  num- 
berless competitions,  and  mortified  without 
provocation  with  numberless  afflictions. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  extinguish  that  ardour 
which  I  wish  to  moderate,  or  to  discourage 
those  whom  I  am  endeavouring  to  restrain. 
To  know  the  world  is  necessary,  since  we  are 
bom  for  the  help  of  one  another ;  and  to  know 
it  early  is  convenient,  if  it  be  only  that  wo  may 
learn  early  to  despise  it  She  that  brings  to 
London  a  mind  well  prepared  for  improve- 
ment,  though  she  misses  her  hope  of  uninter- 
rupted happiness,  will  gain  in  return  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  knowledge  to  vivacity,  and 
enlarging  innocence  to  virtue. 


No.  81.]      Satubdat,  Nov.  3, 1759. 

As  the  English  army  was  passing  towards 
Ctuebec,  along  a  soft  savanna  between  a  moun- 
tain and  a  lake,  one  of  the  petty  chiefs  of  the 
inland  regions  stood  upon  a  rock  surrounded 
by  his  clan,  and  irom  behind  the  shelter  of  the 
bushes  contemplated  the  art  and  regularity  of 
European  war.  It  was  evening,  the  tents 
were  pitched :  he  observed  the  security  with 
which  the  troops  rested  in  the  night,  and  the 
order  with  which  the  march  was  renewed  in 
the  morning.  He  continued  to  pursue  them 
with  his  eye  till  thev  could  be  seen  no  longer, 
and  then  stood  for  some  time  silent  and 
pensive. 

Then  turning  to  his  followers,  "  My  chil- 
dren," said  he,  "  I  have  often  heard  from  men 
hoary  with  long  life,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  our  ancestors  were  absolute  lords  of  the 
woods,  the  meadows,  and  the  lakes,  wherever 
the  eye  can  reach,  or  the  foot  can  pass.  They 
fished  and  hunted,  feasted  and  aanced,  and, 
when  they  were  weary  lay  down  under  the 
first  thicket,  without  danger,  and  without  fear. 
They  changed  their  habitations  as  the  seasons 
required,  convenience  prompted,  or  curiosity 
alliired  them;  and  sometimes  ^thered  the 
fruits  of  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  sported 
Id  oaDoeff  along  the  coast. 


''Many  years  and  ages  are  supposed  to  hare 
been  thus  passed  in  plenty  and  security;  when,, 
at  last,  a  now  race  of  men  entered  our  country 
from  the  great  ocean.  They  inclosed  them* 
solves  in  habitations  of  stcne,  which  our  an- 
cestors could  neither  enter  by  violence,  nor 
destroy  by  fire.  They  issued  from  those  fast- 
nesses, sometimes,  covered  hke  the  armadillo 
with  shells,  from  which  the  lance  rebounded 
on  tlie  striker,  and  sometimes  carried  by  migh- 
ty beasts  which  had  never  been  seen  in  our 
vales  or  forests,  of  such  strength  and  swift 
ness,  that  flight  and  opposition  were  vain 
alike.  Those  invaders  ranged  over  the  conti- 
nent, slaughtering  in  their  rage  those  that  re- 
sisted, and  those  that  submitted,  in  their  mirth. 
Of  those  that  remained,  some  were  buried  in 
caverns,  and  condemned  to  dig  metals  for  their 
masters ;  some  were  employed  in  tilling  the 
ground,  of  which  foreign  tyrants  devour  the 
produce  ;  and,  when  the  sword  and  the  mines 
have  destroyed  the  natives,  they  supply  their 
place  by  human  beings  of  another  colour, 
brought  from  some  distant  country  to  perish 
here  under  toil  and  torture. 

"  Some  there  are  who  boast  their  humanity, 
and  content  themselves  to  seize  our  chases  and 
fisheries,  who  drive  us  from  every  track  ol 
ground  where  fertility  and  pleasantness  invite 
them  to  settle,  and  make  no  war  upon  us,  ex 
cepl  when  we  intrude  upon  our  own  lands. 

"Others  pretend  to  have  purchased  a  right  of 
residence  and  tyranny ;  but  surely  the  insolence 
of  such  bargains  is  more  offensive  than  the 
avowed  and  open  dominion  of  force.  What 
reward  can  induce  the  possessor  of  a  coun»ry 
to  admit  a  stranger  more  powerful  than  him- 
self? Fraud  or  terror  must  operaVe  in  such 
contracts;  either  they  promised  protection 
which  they  never  have  afforded,  or  instruction 
which  they  never  imparted.  We  hoped  to  be 
secured  by  their  favour  from  some  other  evil, 
or  to  learn  the  arts  of  Europe,  by  which  we 
might  be  able  to  secure  ourselves.  Their 
power  they  never  have  exerted  in  our  defence, 
and  their  arts  they  have  studiously  concealed 
from  us.  Their  treaties  are  only  to  deceive,  and 
their  traffic  only  to  defraud  us.  They  have  a 
written  law  among  them,  of  which  they  boast 
as  derived  from  Him  who  made  the  earth  and 
sea,  and  by  which  they  profess  to  believe  that 
nian  will  be  made  happy  when  life  shall  forsake 
him.  Why  is  not  this  law  communicated  to 
us?  It  is  concealed  because  it  is  violated. 
For  how  can  they  preach  it  to  an  Indian  na- 
tion, when  I  am  told  that  one  of  its  first  pre- 
cepts forbids  them  to  do  to  others  what  they  ' 
Would  not  that  other  should  do  to  them  ? 

"But  the  time  perhaps  is  now  approaching 
when  the  pride  of  usurpation  shall  be  crushed^ 
and  the  cruelties  of  invasion  shall  be  revenged. 
The  sons  of  rapacity  have  now  drawn  Sieir 
swords  upon  each  other,  and  referred  their 
claims  to  the  decision  of  war;  let  us  look  un- 
concerned upon  the  slaughter  and  rememhei 
that  the  death  of  ever>'  European  delivers  the 
country  from  a  tyrant  and  a  robber ;  for  what 
is  the  claim  of  either  nation,  but  the  claim  of 
the  yultore  to  the  leveret,  of  the  tiger  to  tb« 
fawn?     Let  them  then  continue  to    " 
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their  title  to  regions  which  they  cannot  people, 
to  purchase  by  danger  and  blood  the  empty 
dij^nity  of  dotninion  over  mountains  which 
thVy  will  never  climb,  and  rivers  which  they 
will  never  pass.  Let  us  endeavour  in  the 
m(  an  time,  to  learn  their  discipline,  and  to 
forge  their  weapons;  and,  when  they  shall 
be  weakened  with  mutual  slaughter,  let  us 
rush  down  upon  them,  force  their  remains  to 
lake  shelter  in  their  ships,  and  reign  once 
mor-'  in  our  native  country." 


No.  82.]      Saturdat,  Nov.  10, 1759. 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


Sir, 


Discoursing  in  my  last  letter  on  the  different 
practice  of  the  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  I 
observed,  that  *'the  Italian  painter  attends 
only  to  the  invariable,  the  great  and  general 
ideas  which  are  fixed  and  inherent  in  universal 
nature." 

I  was  led  into  the  subject  of  this  letter  by 
endeavouring  to  fix  the  original  cause  of  this 
conduct  of  the  Italian  masters.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  by  this  choice  they  selected  the 
most  beautiful  part  of  the  creation,  it  will  show 
how  much  their  principles  are  founded  on  rea- 
son, and,  at  t)ic  same  time,  discover  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  of  beauty. 

I  suppose  it  will  be  easily  granted,  that  no 
man  can  jud^e  whether  any  animal  be  beauti- 
ful in  its  kind,  or  deformed,  who  has  seen  only 
one  of  that  species  ;  that  is  as  conclusive  in 
resjard  to  the  human  figure  ;  so  that  if  a  man, 
born  blind,  was  to  recover  his  sight,  and  the 
most  beautiful  woman  was  brought  before  him, 
ho  could  not  determine  whether  she  was  hand- 
some or  not ;  nor,  if  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  deformed  were  produced,  could  he  any 
bettrr  dct'irmine  to  which  he  should  give  the 
preference,  having  seen  only  those  two.  To 
distiriiriiish  beauty,  then,  implies  the  havinjg 
seen  many  individuals  of  that  species.  If  it  is 
asked,  how  is  more  skill  acquired  by  the  ob- 
servation of  greater  numbers  ?  I  answer,  that, 
in  consequence  of  having  seen  many,  the 
power  is  acquired,  even  without  seeking  after  I 
il,  of  distinguishing  between  accidental  blem- 
ishes an<I  excrescences  which  are  continually 
varying  the  surface  of  Nature's  works,  and  the 
invariable  general  form  which  nature  most 
frequently  produces,  and  always  seems  to  in- 
tend in  her  productions. 

Thus  amongst  the  blades  of  grass  or  leaves 
of  the  same  tree,  though  no  two  can  be  found 
exactly  alike,  vet  the  general  form  is  invaria- 
ble: a  naturalist,  before  he  chose  one  as  a 
sample,  would  examine  many,  since  if  he  took 
the  first  that  occurred,  it  might  have  by  acei- 
dent,  or  otherwise,  such  a  form  as  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  known  to  belong  to  that 
species  ]  he  selects  as  the  painter  does,  the 
most  beautiful,  that  is,  the  most  general  form 
of  nature. 

Every  species  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the 
Tegetable  creation  may  be  said  to  have  a  fixed 
«r  determinate  form  towards  which  natyre  is 


continually  inclining,  like  various  lines  termi- 
nating in  the  centre  ;  or  it  may  be  compared  to 
pendulums  vibrating  in  different  directions  over 
one  central  point,  and  as  they  all  cross  the 
centre,  though  only  one  passes  through  any 
other  point,  bo  it  will  be  found  that  perfect  beau- 
ty is  ottener  produced  by  nature  than  deformity ; 
I  do  not  mean  than  deformity  in  general,  but 
than  any  one  kind  of  deformity.  To  instance 
in  a  particular  part  of  a  feature :  the  line  that 
forms  the  ridge  of  the  nose  is  beautiful  whe» 
it  is  straight ;  this  then  is  the  central  form, 
which  is  oflener  found  than  either  concave, 
convex,  or  any  other  irregular  form,  that  shall 
be  proposed.  As  we  are  then  more  accustom- 
ed to  beauty  than  deformity,  we  may  con- 
clude that  to  be  the  reason  why  we  approve 
and  admire  it  as  we  approve  and  admire 
customs,  and  fashions  of^  dress  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  arc  used  to  them,  so 
that  though  habit  and  custom  cannot  be  said 
to  be  the  cause  of  beauty,  it  is  certainly  the 
cause  of  our  liking  it ;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that,  if  we  were  more  used  to  deformity 
than  beauty,  deformity  would  then  lose  tlie 
idea  now  annexed  it,  and  take  that  of  beauty : 
as,  if  the  whole  world  should  agree  that  yet 
and  no  should  change  their  meanings,  yet 
would  then  deny,  and  no  would  affirm. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  proceed  farther  in 
this  argument,  and  endeavours  to  fix  a  general 
criterion  of  beauty  respecting  different  spe- 
cies, or  to  show  why  one  species  is  more  beau- 
tiful than  another,  it  will  be  required  from  him 
first  to  prove  that  one  species  is  more  beautiful 
than  another.  That  we  prefer  one  to  the  other, 
and  with  very  good  reason,  will  be  readily 
granted  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  fVom  thence 
that  we  tliink  it  a  more  beautiful  form ;  for  we 
have  no  criterion  of  form  bv  which  to  deter 
mine  our  judgment.  He  who  says  a  swan  is 
more  beautiful  than  a  dove,  means  little  more 
than  he  has  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a  swan  than 
a  dove,  either  from  the  stateliness  of  its  motions, 
or  its  being  a  more  rare  bird  ;  and  he  who 
gives  the  preference  to  the  dove,  does  it  from 
some  association  of  ideas  of  innocence  that  he 
always  annexes  to  the  dove ;  but  if  he  pretends 
to  defend  the  preference  he  gives  to  one  or  the 
other  by  endeavouring  to  prove  that  this  more 
beautiful  form  proceeds  from  a  particular  gra- 
dation of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  cur\'e,  or 
direction  of  a  line,  or  whatever  other  conceit 
of  his  imagination  he  shall  fix  on  as  a  critenon 
of  form,  he  will  be  continually  contradicting 
himself,  and  find  at  last  that  the  great  mother 
of  nature  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  narrow 
rules.  Among  the  various  reasons  why  we  pre- 
fer one  part  of  her  works  to  another,  the  most 
general,  I  believe,  is  habit  and  custom  ;  cus- 
tom makes,  in  a  certain  sense,  white  black,  and 
black  white  1  it  is  custom  alone  determines  our 
preference  of  the  colour  of  the  Europeans  to 
the  Ethiopians ;  and  they,  for  the  same  reason, 
prefer  their  own  colour  to  ours.  I  suppose  no- 
body will  doubt,  if  one  of  their  painters  were 
to  paint  the  goddess  of  beauty,  but  that  he 
would  represent  her  black,  with  thick  lips,  flat 
nose,  and  woolly  hair;  and,  it  seems  to  me,  he 
would  act  very"  unnaturally  if  he  did  not ;  for 
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by  what  cHterion  will  any  one  dispute  the  pro- 
priety of  hia  idea  7  We,  indeed,  say,  that  the 
form  and  colour  of  the  European  is  preferable 
to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  ;  but  I  know  of  no 
reason  we  have  for  it,  but  that  we  are  more  ac- 
customed to  it  It  is  absurd  to  say  that  beauty 
is  possessed  of  attractive  powers,  which  irre- 
tistibly  seize  the  correpponding  mind  with  love 
and  admiration,  since  that  argument  is  equally 
conclusive  in  the  favour  of  the  white  and  the 
black  philosopher. 

The  black  and  white  nations  must,  in  respect 
of  beauty,  be  considered  as  of  different  kinds, 
at  least  a  different  species  of  the  same  kind  ; 
(h)m  one  of  which  to  the  other,  as  I  observed, 
ho  inference  can  be  drawn. 

Novelty  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes  of 
beauty:  that  novelty  is  a  very  sufficient  reason 
why  we  should  admire,  is  not  denied ;  but  be- 
cause it  is  uncommon  is  it  therefore  beautiful  ? 
The  beauty  that  is  produced  by  colour,  aS  when 
We  prefer  one  bird  to  another,  though  of  the 
same  form,  on  account  of  its  colour,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  this  argument,  which  reaches 
only  to  form.  I  have  here  considered  the  word 
beauty  as  being  properly  applied  to  form  alone. 
There  is  a  necessity  of  fixing  this  confined 
iense ;  for  there  can  be  no  argument  if  the 
sense  of  the  word  is  extended  to  every  thin^ 
(hat  is  approved.  A  rose  may  as  well  be  said 
to  bo  beautiful  because  it  has  a  tine  smell,  as 
a  bird  because  of  its  colour.  When  we  apply 
the  word  be&uty,  we  do  not  mean  always  by 
it  a  more  beautiful  form,  but  something  valu- 
able on  account  of  its  rarity,  usefulness,  colour, 
or  any  other  property.  A  horse  is  said  to  be  a 
beautiful  animal ;  but,  had  a  horse  as  few  good 
qualities  as  a  tortoise,  I  do  not  imagine  that  he 
Would  be  then  esteemed  beautiful. 

A  fitness  to  the  end  proposed,  is  said  to  be 
another  cause  of  beauty  :  but  supposing  we 
were  proper  judj^cs  of  wnat  form  is  the  most 
proper  in  an  animal  to  constitute  strength  or 
awiflness,  we  always  determine  concerning 
lis  beauty,  before  we  exert  our  understanding 
to  judge  of  its  fitness. 

From  what  has  been  Said,  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  works  of  nature,  if  we  compare  one 
species  with  another,  are  all  equally  beautiful ; 
and  that  preference  is  given  from  custom,  or 
^pine  association  of  ideas;  and  that,  in  crea- 
tures of  the  same  species,  beauty  is  the  me- 
dium or  centre  of  all  various  forms. 

To  conclude,  then,  by  way  of  corollary ;  if 
it  has  been  proved,  that  the  painter,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  invariable  and  general  ideas  of  na- 
ture, produces  beauty,  he  must,  by  re^^arding 
minute  particularities  and  accidental  discrinu- 
Aations,  deviate  from  the  universal  rule,  and 
pollute  his  canvass  with  deformity. 


No.  83.]    SATuaDAT,  Nov.  17, 1759. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sia, 
I  SUPPOSE  you  have  forgotten  that  many  weeks 
^o  I  |>romised  to  send  you  a  account  of  my 
<^miMLnionB  at  the  Wells.     You  would  not 


deny  me  a  place  among  tncmo$t  faithful  vota^ 
ries  of  idleness,  if  you  know  how  often  I  hare 
recollected  my  engagement,  and  contented  my- 
self to  delay  the  performance  for  some  reason 
which  I  durst  not  examine  because  I  knew  h 
to  he  false ;  how  often  I  have  sat  down  to  write 
and  rejoiced  at  interruption  ;  and  how  often  I 
have  praised  the  dignity  of  resolution,  deters 
mined  at  night  to  write  in  the  morning,  and 
deferred  it  in  the  morning  to  the  quiet  hours  of 
night 

I  have  at  last  bemin  what  I  have  long  wished 
at  an  end,  and  find  it  more  easy  than  I  expect- 
ed to  continue  my  narration. 

Our  assembly  could  boast  no  such  constella* 
tion  of  intellects  as  Clarendon's  band  of  associ- 
ates. We  had  among  us  no  Selden,  Falkland, 
or  Waller ;  but  we  had  men  not  less  important 
in  their  own  eyes,  tliou  eh  less  distinguished  by 
the  public  ;  and  many  a  time  have  we  lanicnted 
the  partiality  of  mankind,  and  agreed  that  men 
of  the  deepest  inquiry  sometimes  let  their  dis- 
coveries die  away  in  silence,  that  the  most  cora- 
preiiensive  obser\'ers  have  seldom  opportunities 
of  imparting  their  remarks,  and  that  modest 
merit  passes  in  the  crowd  unknown  and  un- 
heeded. 

One  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  society  was 
Sim  Scruple,  who  lives  in  a  continual  equipoise 
of  doubt,  and  is  a  constant  enemy  to  confidence 
and  dogmatism.  Sim's  favourite  topic  of  con- 
versation is,  the  narrowness  of  the  human 
mind,  the  fallaciousness  of  our  senses,  the  pre- 
valence of  early  prejudice,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  appearances.  Sim  has  many  doubts  aboui 
the  nature  of  death,  and  is  sometimes  incUned 
to  believe  that  sensation  may  survive  motion, 
and  that  a  dead  man  may  feel  though  he  can- 
not stir.  He  has  sometimes  hinted  that  man 
might  perhaps  have  been  naturally  a  quadru- 
ped;  and  thinks  it  would  be  ven'  proper,  that 
at  the  Foundling  Hospital  Some  children  should 
be  inclosed  in  an  apartment  in  which  the 
nurses  should  be  obliged  to  walk  half  upon 
four  and  half  upon  two,  that  the  younglings, 
being  bred  without  the  prejudice  of  example, 
might  have  no  other  guide  than  nature,  and 
might  at  last  come  forth  into  the  world  as  ge- 
nius should  direct,  erect  or  prone,  on  two  legs 
or  on  four. 

The  next  in  dignity  of  mien  and  fluency 
of  talk  was  Dick  Wormwood,  whose  sole  de- 
light is,  to  find  every  thing  wrong.  Dick  never 
enters  a  room  but  he  shows  that  the  door  and 
the  chimney  are  ill-placed.  He  never  walks 
into  the  fields  but  he  finds  ground  ploughed 
which  is  fitter  for  pasture.  He  is  always  an 
enemy  to  the  present  fashion.  He  holds  that 
all  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  women  will  soon 
be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  tea.  He  triumphs 
when  he  talks  on  the  present  system  of  educa* 
tion,  and  tells  us  with  great  vehemence,  that 
we  are  learning  words  when  we  should  learn 
things.  He  is  of  opinion  that  we  suck  in  cr 
rors  at  the  nurse*s  breast  and  thinks  it  extreme- 
ly ridiculous  that  children  should  be  taught  to 
use  the  right  hand  rather  than  the  left. 

Bob  Sturdy  considers  it  as  a  point  of  honour 
to  say  again  what  he  has  once  said,  and  won-, 
ders  now  any  man  that  has  been  known  to  aU 
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ter  his  opinion,  can  look  his  neishboura  in  the 
face.  Bob  is  the  most  formidahlc  disputant  of 
the  whole  company ;  for,  without  troubling 
himself  to  search  for  reasons,  he  tires  his  anta* 
f  onist  with  repeated  afHrmations.  When  Bob 
has  been  attacked  for  nn  hour  with  all  the 
powers  of  eloqnenre  and  reason,  and  his  posi- 
tion appears  to  all  but  himself  utterly  untenable, 
he  always  closes  the  debate  with  his  iirst  de- 
claration, introduced  by  a  stout  preface  of  con- 
temptuous civility,  "  All  this  is  very  judi- 
cious; you  may  talk,  Sir,  as  you  please  ;  but 
I  will  still  say  what  I  said  at  first.''  Bob  deals 
much  in  universals,  which  he  has  now  obHged 
us  to  the  let  pass  without  exceptions.  He  lives 
on  an  annuity,  and  holds  that  "  there  are  as 
many  thieves  as  traders  ;"  he  is  of  loyalty  un- 
shaken, and  always  maintains;  that  "  he  who 
aces  a  Jacobite  sees  a  rascal." 

Phil  Gentle  is  an  enemy  to  the  rudeness  of 
contradiction  and  the  turbulancc  of  debate. 
Phil  has  no  notions  of  his  own,  and  therefore 
w^Ulin^ly  catches  from  the  last  speaker  such  as 
he  shall  drop.  This  inflexibility  of  ignorance 
id  easily  accommodated  to  any  tenet;  his  only 
difficulty  is,  when  the  disputants  grow  zealous, 
how  to  be  of  two  contrary  opinions  at  once. 
If  no  appeal  is  made  to  his  judgment,  he  has 
the  art  of  distributing  his  attention  and  his 
smiles  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  thinks  him 
of  his  own  party ;  but  if  he  is  obliged  to 
speak,  he  then  observes  that  the  question  is 
difficult ;  that  he  never  received  so  much  plea- 
sure from  a  debate  before  ;  that  neither  of  the 
oontravertists  could  have  found  his  match  in 
any  otlier  company  ;  that  Mr.  Wormwood's 
assertion  is  very  well  supported,  and  yet  there 
is  great  force  in  what  Mr.  Scruple  advanced 
against  it.  By  this  indefinite  declaration  both 
are  commonly  satisfied  ;  for  he  that  has  pre- 
vailed is  in  good  humour  ;  and  he  that  has  felt 
his  own  weakness  is  very  glad  to  have  escaped 
■o  well. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &.c. 

Robin  Spritelt. 


No  84.]      Saturday,  Nov.  24,  1759. 

Biography  is,  of  the  various  kind  of  narra- 
tive writing,  that  which  is  most  eagerly  read, 
and  most  easily  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
life. 

In  romances,  when  the  wide  field  of  possi- 
bility lies  open  to  invention,  the  incidents 
may  easily  be  made  more  numerous,  the  vicis- 
situdes more  sudden,  and  the  events  more  won- 
derful ;  but  from  the  time  of  life  when  fancy 
begins  to  be  over-ruled  by  reason  and  corrected 
by  experience,  the  most  artful  tale  raises  little 
curiosity  when  it  is  known  to  be  false ;  though 
it  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  read  as  a  model 
of  a  neat  or  elegant  style,  not  for  the  sake  of 
knowing  what  is  contains,  but  how  it  is  written ; 
or  those  that  arc  weary  of  themselves,  may 
have  recourse  to  it  as  a  pleasing  dream,  of 
which,  when  they  awake,  they  voluntarily  dis- 
miss the  images  from  their  minds. 

The  examples  and  events  of  history,  press, 
inds ed,  tipon  the  nnd  with  the  weight  of  tnith ; 


but  when  they  are  repoaited  in  the  memory^ 
they  are  oflcner  employed  for  show  than  use, 
ana  rather  diversify  conversation  than  regulate 
life.  Few  are  engaged  in  such  scenes  as  give 
them  opportunities  of  growing  wiser  by  the 
downfat  of  statesmen  or  the  defeat  of  generals. 
The  strBtagcms  of  war,  and  the  intrigues  of 
courts,  are  read  by  far  the  greater  part  of  man* 
kind  with  the  same  indifference  as  the  adven- 
tures of  fabled  heroes,  or  the  revolutions  of  a 
fairy  region.  Between  falsehood  and  useless 
truth  there  is  little  difference.  As  gold  which 
he  cannot  spend  will  make  no  man  rich,  so 
knowledge  which  he  cannot  apply  will  make 
no  man  wise. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  vice  and 
folly,  of  irregular  desires  and  predominant 
passions,  are  best  discovered  by  those  rela- 
tions which  are  levelled  with  the  general  sur- 
face of  life,  which  tell  not  how  any  man  be- 
came great,  but  how  he  was  made  happy  ; 
not  how  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  prince,  but 
how  he  became  discontented  with  nimself. 

Those  relations  are  therefore  commonly  ot 
most  value  in  which  the  writer  tells  his  own 
story.  Pie  that  recounts  the  life  of  another 
commonly  dwells  most  upon  conspicuous 
events,  lessens  the  familiarity  of  his  tale  to 
increase  its  dignity,  shows  his  favourite  at  a 
distance  decorated  and  magnified  like  the  an 
cient  actors  in  their  tragic  dress,  and  endea* 
vours  to  hide  the  man  that  he  may  produce  a 
hero. 

But  if  it  be  true,  which  was  said  by  a  French 
prince,  **  That  no  man  was  a  hero  to  the  ser- 
vants of  his  chamber,"  it  is  equally  true  that 
every  man  is  vet  less  a  hero  to  himself.  He 
that  is  most  efevated  above  the  crowd  by  the 
importance  of  his  employments,  or  the  repu- 
tation of  his  genius,  feels  himself  afiected  by 
fame  or  business  but  as  they  influence  his  do- 
mestic life.  The  high  and  low,  as  they  have 
the  same  faculties  and  the  same  senses,  have 
no  less  similitudes  in  their  pains  and  pleasures. 
The  sensations  are  the  same  in  all,  though 
produced  by  very  different  occasions.  The 
prince  feels  the  same  pain  when  an  invader 
seizes  a  province,  as  the  farmer  when  a  thief 
drives  away  his  cow.  Men  thus  equal  in  them- 
selves will  appear  equal  in  honest  and  impar- 
tial biography ;  and  those  whom  fortune  or 
nature  place  at  the  greatest  distance,  may  af^ 
ford  instruction  to  each  other. 

The  writer  of  his  own  life  has  at  least  the 
first  qualification  of  an  historian,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  ;  and  though  it  may  be  plau- 
sibly objected  that  his  temptations  to  disguise 
it  are  equal  to  his  opportunities  of  knowing  it, 
yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  impartiality  may 
be  expected  with  equal  confidence  from  him 
that  relates  the  passages  of  his  own  life,  as 
from  him  that  delivers  the  transactions  of  an- 
other. 

Certainty  of  knowledge  not  only  exclndet 
mistake,  but  fortifies  veracity.  What  we  col- 
lect by  conjecture,  and  by  conjecture  only  can 
one  man  judge  of  another's  motives  or  senti- 
ments, is  easily  modified  by  fancy  or  by  desire  ; 
as  objects  imperfectly  discerned  take  forms 
fhmi  the  hope  or  few  of  the  beholder.    Bat 
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that  which  is  ftilly  known  cannot  b-  fu!sili.?'1 
but  with  roliictance  of  und;rstaridinir,  and 
alarm  of  consci'^nci:  of  undrrrstandiiiir,  ihfr 
loirorof  truth;  of  conscience,  the  scnlin.'l  of 
virtue. 

He  thit  writos  the  life  of  another  is  either 
his  friend  or  his  enemy,  and  wishes  either  to 
exalt  hii  praise  or  agsravatr?  his  in&my ;  many 
temptations  to  falsehood  wiil  occur  in  the  dis- 
guise of  passions,  too  sp-^'cious  to  fear  much 
resistance.  Lore  of  virtue  will  animate  pane- 
gyric, and  hatred  of  wickedness  imbitter  cen- 
sure. The  zeal  of  gratitude,  the  ardour  of 
patriotism,  fondness  tor  an  opinion,  or  fidelity 
to  a  p*rty,  may  easily  overpower  the  vigilance 
of  a  mind  habitually  well  disposed,  and  pre- 
vail over  unassisted  and  unfriended  veracity. 

But  he  that  speaks  of  himself  had  no  motive 
to  falsehood  or  partiality  except  self-love,  by 
which  all  have  so  of\en  been  betrayed,  that  all 
arc  on  the  watch  aoair.st  its  artifices.  He  that 
writes  an  apology  for  a  sin/^le  action,  to  con- 
fute an  accusation,  to  recommend  himself  to 
favour,  is  indeed  always  to  be  suspected  of 
favouring  his  own  cause  ;  but  he  that  sits 
down  calm  and  voluntarily  to  review  his  life 
for  the  admonition  of  posterity,  or  to  amuse 
himself,  and  leaves  this  account  unpublished, 
may  be  commonly  presumed  to  tell  truth,  since 
falsehood  cannot  appease  his  own  mind,  and 
fame  will  not  be  heard  beneath  the  tomb. 


No.  85.]      Saturday,  Dec  1,  1759. 

Oke  of  the  peculiarities  which  distin^ruish  the 
present  age  is  the  niuitiplication  of  books. 
Every  day  brings  new  advertisements  of  lite- 
rary undertakipgs,  and  we  are  flattered  with 
repeated  promises  of  growing  wise  on  easier 
terms  than  our  proo-cniiors. 

How  mucii  either  happiness  or  knowledge 
is  advanced  by  this  multitude  of  authors,  it  is 
oot  very  easy  to  decide. 

Ho  that  teaches  us  any  thing  which  wc 
knew  not  before,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  reve- 
renced as  a  master. 

He  that  conveys  knowledge  by  more  pleas- 
ing ways,  may  very  properly  be  loved  as  a 
benefactor  ;  and  he  tliat  supplies  life  with  in- 
uocunt  amusement,  will  be  certainly  caressed 
as  a  pltai»ing  companion. 

But  few  of  those  who  fill  the  world  with 
books  have  any  pretensions  to  the  hope  either 
of  pleasing  or  instructing.  They  have  often 
no  other  task  tlian  to  lay  two  books  before 
Ihein,  out  of  which  they  compile  a  third,  with- 
out any  new  matt^rials  of  thfir  own,  and  with 
very  litthi  apf>lication  of  judgment  to  tlioae 
which  former  authors  have  supplied. 

That  all  compilations  are  useless  I  do  not 
assert  Particles  of  science  are  often  very 
widely  scattered.  Writers  of  extensive  com- 
prehension have  incidental  remarks  upon  to- 
pics very  remote  from  the  principal  subject, 
which  arc  oft«n  more  valuable  thon  formal 
treatises,  and  which  yet  are  not  known  because 
they  arc  not  pronused  in  Uie  title.  He  that 
coUectt  th>Be  under  proper  heads  is  very  lau- 


dably employed,  for  thoucrh  he  exc.-tit  no  great 
abilities  in  the  work,  he  facilitates  t!ie  progress 
of  others,  and  by  making  tiiat  easy  of  attain' 
ment  which  is  already  wntten,  may  give  some 
mind,  more  vigorous  or  more  adventurous  than 
his  ow^n,  leisure  for  new  thoughts  and  original 
desi^rns. 

But  the  collections  poured  lately  from  the 
press  have  bean  seldom  made  at  any  ereat  ex* 
pense  of  time  or  inquiry,  and  therefore  only 
serve  to  distract  choice  without  supplying  any 
real  want 

It  is  observed  that  "  a  corrupt  society  has 
many  laws  :'*  I  know  not  whether  it  is  not 
equally  true,  that  **  an  ignorant  age  has  many 
books.'*  When  the  treasures  of  ancient  know- 
ledg  lie  unexamined,  and  original  authors  are 
neglected  and  forgotten,  compilers  and  plagi- 
aries are  encouraged,  who  give  us  again  what 
we  had  before,  tuid  grow  great  by  setting  be- 
fore us  what  our  own  sloth  Aiad  hidden  from 
our  view. 

Yet  arc  not  even  these  writers  to  be  indis- 
criminately censured  and  rejected.  Truth,  like 
beauty,  varies  its  fashions,  and  is  best  recom- 
mended by  different  dresses  to  different  minds; 
and  he  that  recalls  the  attention  of  mankind 
to  any  part  of  learning  which  time  has  left 
behind  it,  may  be  truly  said  to  advance  the 
literature  of  his  own  age.  As  the  manners  of 
nations  vary,  new  topics  of  persuasion  become 
necessary,  and  new  combinations  of  imagery 
arc  produced  ;  and  he  that  can  accommoioate 
himself  to  the  reigning  taste,  may  always  have 
readers  who  perhaps  would  not  have  looked 
upon  better  performances. 

To  exact  of  every  man  who  writes,  that  he 
should  say  something  new,  would  be  to  reduce 
authors  to  a  small  number  ;  to  oblige  the  most 
fertile  genius  to  say  only  what  is  new  worV 
be  to  Contract  his  volumes  to  a  few  pages. 
Yet,  surely,  there  ought  to  be  some  bounds  to 
repetition  ;  libraries  ought  no  more  to  be  heap- 
ed for  ever  with  the  same  thoughts  difierently 
expressed,  than  wi;h  the  same  books  differ 
ently  decorated. 

The  good  or  evil  which  these  secondary 
writers  produce,  is  seldom  of  any  long  dura- 
tion. As  they  owe  their  existence  to  change 
of  fashion,  they  commonly  disappear  when  a 
new  fashion  becomes  prevalent  The  authors 
that  in  any  nation  last  from  age  to  age  are  very 
few,  because  there  are  very  few  that  have  any 
other  claim  to  notice  than  that  they  catch  hold 
on  present  curiosity,  and  giatify  some  acci- 
dental desire,  or  produce  some  temporary 
conveniency. 

But  however  the  writers  of  the  day  may 
despair  of  future  fame,  they  ought  at  least  to 
forbear  an]^  present  mischief.  Though  they 
cannot  arrive  at  eminent  heights  of  excel- 
lence, they  might  keep  themselves  harmless. 
They  might  take  care  to  inform  themselves 
before  they  attempt  to  inform  others,  and  exert 
the  little  influence  which  they  have  for  honest 
purposes. 

But  such  is  the  present  state  of  our  litera- 
ture, that  the  ancient  sage,  who  thought  "  a 
great  book  a  great  evil,"  would  now  think  the 
multitude  of  bo(^  a  multitude  of  eyila.    Ht 
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would  consider  a  bulky  writer  who  engrossed 
£  year,  and  a  swarm  of  pamphleteers  who  stole 
each  an  hour,  as  equal  wast/'rs  of  human  life, 
and  would  make  no  other  dilferencc  between 
them,  than  between  a  beast  of  prey  and  a 
flight  of  locusts. 


No.  86.]      Saturday,  Dec.  8,  1759. 


TO  THE  IDLER. 


Sir, 


L  AM  a  young  lady  newly  married  to  a  young 
gentleman.  Our  fortune  is  large,  our  minds 
are  vacant,  our  dispositions  gay,  our  acquaint- 
ances numerous,  and  our  relations  splendid. 
We  considered  that  marriage,  like  life,  has  its 
youth;  that  the  first  year  is  the  year  of  gaiety 
and  revel,  and  resolved  to  see  the  shows  and 
feel  the  joys  of  London  before  the  increase  of 
our  family  should  confine  us  to  domestic  cares 
and  domestic  pleasures. 

Little  time  was  spent  in  preparation  ;  the 
coach  was  harnessea,  and  a  few  days  brought 
us  to  London,  and  we  alighted  at  a  lodmng 
provided  for  us  by  Miss  Biddy  Trifle,  a  maiden 
niece  of  my  husband's  father,  where  we  found 
apartments  on  a  second  floor,  which  my  cou- 
sin told  us  would  serve  us  till  we  could  please 
ourselves  with  a  more  commodious  and  ele- 
gant habitation,  and  which  she  had  taken  at  a 
very  high  price,  because  it  was  not  worth  the 
while  to  make  a  hard  bargain  for  so  short  a 
time. 

Here  I  intended  to  lie  concealed  till  my  new 
clothes  were  made,  and  my  newlodgin/^  hired ; 
out  Miss  Trifle  had  so  industriously  given  no- 
tice of  our  arrival  to  all  our  acquaintance, 
that  I  had  the  mortification  next  day  of  seeing 
the  door  thron^rd  with  painted  coaches  and 
chairs  with  coronets,  and  was  obliged  to  re- 
ceive all  my  husband's  relations  on  a  second 
floor. 

Inconveniences  are  often  balanced  by  some 
advantage  :  the  elevation  of  my  apartments 
furnished  a  subject  for  conversation,  which, 
without  some  such  help,  we  should  have  been 
in  danger  of  wanting.  Lady  Stately  told  us 
how  many  years  had  passed  since  she  climbed 
so  many  steps.  Miss  Airy  ran  to  the  window, 
and  thought  it  charming  to  see  the  walkers  so 
little  in  the  street ;  and  Miss  Gentle  went  to 
try  the  same  experiment,  and  screamed  to  find 
herself  so  far  above  the  ground. 

They  all  knew  that  we  intended  to  remove, 
and,  therefore,  all  gave  me  advice  about  a 
proper  choice.  One  street  was  recommended 
for  the  purity  of  its  air,  another  for  its  freedom 
from  noise,  another  for  its  nearness  to  the  park, 
another  because  there  was  but  a  step  from  it 
to  all  places  of  diversion,  and  another,  be- 
cause its  inhabitants  enjoyed  at  once  the  town 
and  country. 

I  had  civility  enough  to  hear  every  recom- 
mendation with  a  look  of  curiosity  while  it 
was  made,  and  of  acquiescence  when  it  was 
concluded,  nut  in  my  heart  felt  no  other  desire 
tlian  to  be  free  from  the  diagnce  of  a  aecood 


floor,  and  cared  little  where  I  should  fix  if  the 
apartments  were  spacious  and  splendid. 

I^'ext  day  a  chariot  was  hired,  and  Mist 
Trifle  was  despatched  to  find  a  lodging.  Sho 
returned  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  account  of 
a  charming  place,  to  which  my  husband  went 
in  the  morning  to  make  the  contract.  Being 
young  and  unexperienced,  he  took  with  him 
his  friend  Ned  Gluick,  a  gentleman  of  great 
skill  in  rooms  and  furniture,  who  sees,  at  a 
single  glance,  whatever  there  is  to  be  com- 
mended or  censured.  Mr.  duick,  at  the  first 
view  of  the  hous^  declared  that  it  could  not 
be  inhabited,  for  the  sun  in  the  afternoon  shone 
with  full  glare  on  the  windows  of  the  dining- 
room. 

Miss  Trifle  went  out  again  and  soon  disco- 
vered another  lodging,  which  Mr.  duick  went 
to  survey,  and  found,  that,  whenever  the  wiud 
should  blow  from  the  east,  all  the  smoke  of 
the  city  would  be  driven  upon  it 

A  magnificent  set  of  rooms  was  then  found 
in  one  ot  the  streets  near  Westminster-Bridge, 
which  Miss  Trifle  preferred  to  any  which  she 
had  yet  seen  ;  but  Mr.  duick  having  mused 
upon  it  for  a  time,  concluded  that  it  would  be 
too  much  exposed  in  the  morning  to  the  fogs 
that  rise  from  the  river.  Thus  Mr.  duick 
proceeded  to  give  us  every  day  oew  testimo- 
nies of  his  taste  and  circumspection  ;  some* 
times  the  street  was  too  nairow  for  a  double 
range  of  coaches;  sometimes  it  was  an  ob- 
scure place,  not  inhabited  by  persons  of  quali- 
ty. Some  places  were  dirty,  and  some  crowd- 
ed ;  in  some  houses  the  furniture  was  ill-suit- 
ed, and  in  others  the  stairs  were  too  narrow. 
He  had  such  fertility  of  objections  that  Miss 
Trifle  was  at  last  tired,  and  desisted  from  all 
attempts  for  our  accommodation. 

In  the  meantime  I  have  still  continued  to 
see  my  company  on  a  second  floor,  and  am 
asked  twenty  times  a  day  when  I  am  to  leave 
those  odious  lodgings,  in  which  I  live  tumul- 
tuously  without  pleasure,  and  expensively 
without  honour.  My  husband  thinks  so  highly 
of  Mr.  duick,  that  ho  cannot  be  pcrstiaded 
to  remove  without  his  approbation ;  and  Mr. 
duick  thinks  his  reputation  raised  by  the 
multiplication  of  difficulties. 

In  this  distress,  to  whom  can  I  have  recourse  7 
I  find  my  temper  vitiated  by  daily  disappoint- 
ment, by  the  sight  of  pleasure  which  I  cannot 
partake,  and  the  possession  of  riches  which  I 
cannot  enjoy.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  inform  my  hus- 
band that  he  is  trifling  away,  in  superfluous 
vexation,  the  few  months  which  custom  has 
appropriated  to  delight ;  that  matrimonial 
quarrels  are  not  easily  reconciled  between 
those  that  have  no  children  ;  that  wherever  wo 
settle  he  must  always  find  some  inconveni 
ence ;  but  nothing  is  so  much  to  be  avoided 
as  a  perpetual  state  of  inquiry  and  suspense. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

Peogt  Hkartless. 


No.  87.]    Saturday,  Dec.  15,  1759. 

Or  what  we  know  not,  we  can  only  judge  by 
what  we  know.    Eyeij  oovelty  appeara  moM 
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wonderfu*  ur  it  is  more  remote  from  any  thin^ 
with  which  experience  or  testimony  have  hi- 
therto acquainted  us  ;  and  if  it  passes  farther 
beyond  the  notions  that  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  form,  it  becomes  at  last  incredible. 
We  seldom  consider  that  human  knowledge 
is  very  narrow,  that  national  manners  are 
formed  by  chance,  that  uncommon  conjunc* 
tures  of  causes  produce  rare  effects,  or  that 
what  is  impossible  at  one  time  or  place  may 
yet  happen  in  another.  It  is  always  easier  to 
deny  than  to  inquire.  To  refuse  credit  con- 
fers for  a  moment  an  appearance  of  superior* 
ity,  which  eyery  little  mind  is  tempted  to  as- 
sume when  it  may  be  gained  so  cheaply  as  by 
withdrawing  attention  from  evidence,  and  de- 
clining the  fatigue  of  comparing  probabilities. 
The  most  pertinacious  and  vehement  demon- 
strator may  be  wearied  in  time  by  continual 
negation  ;  and  incredulity,  which  an  old  poet, 
in  his  address  to  Raleigh,  calls  "  the  wit  of 
fools,''  obtunds  the  argument  which  it  cannot 
answer,  as  woolsacks  deaden  arrows  though 
they  cannot  repel  them. 

Many  relations  of  travellers  have  been  slight- 
ed as  fabulous,  till  more  frequent  voyages  have 
confirmed  their  veracity;  and  it  may  reasona- 
bly be  imagined,  that  many  ancient  historians 
are  unjustly  suspected  of  falsehood,  because 
our  own  timeji  afibrd  nothing  that  resembles 
what  they  tell. 

Had  only  the  writers  of  antiquity  informed 
as  that  there  was  once  a  nation  in  which  the 
wife  lay  down  upon  the  burning  pile,  only  to 
mix  her  ashes  with  those  of  her  husband,  we 
should  have  thought  it  a  tale  to  be  told  with 
that  of  Endymion*s  commerce  with  the  Moon. 
Had  only  a  single  traveller  related  that  many 
nations  of  the  earth  were  black,  we  should 
have  thought  the  accounts  of  the  Negroes  aod 
of  the  Phoenix  equally  credible.  But  of  black 
men  the  numbers  are  too  great  who  are  now 
repining  under  English  cruelty,  and  the  cus- 
tom of^  voluntary  cremation  is  not  yet  lost 
among  the  ladies  of  India. 

Few  narratives-will  either  to  men  or  women 
appear  more  incredible  than  the  histories  of 
the  Amazons;  of  female  nations  of  whose 
constitution  it  was  the  essential  and  funda^ 
mental  law,  to  exclude  men  from  all  participa- 
tion either  of  public  affairs  or  domestic  busi- 
ness ;  where  female  armies  marclied  under  fe- 
male captains,  female  farmers  gathered  the 
harvest,  female  partners  danced  together,  and 
female  wits  diverted  one  another. 

Yet  several  sages  of  antiquity  have  trans- 
mitted accounts  of  the  Amazons  of  Caucasus ; 
and  of  the  Amazons  of  America,  who  have 
given  their  name  to  the  greatest  river  in  the 
world.  Condamine  lately  found  such  memo- 
rials, as  can  be  expected  among  erratic  and 
unlettered  nations,  where  events  are  recorded 
only  by  tradition,  and  new  swarms  settling  in 
the  country  from  time  to  time,  confuse  and  ef- 
face all  traces  of  former  times. 

To  die  with  husbands,  or  to  live  without 
them,  are  the  two  extremes  which  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  European  Isdies  have,  in  all 
ajpes,  equally  declined ;  they  have  never  been 
aflwed  to  death  by  the  kindneaa  or  cnrilitj  of 


the  politest  nations,  nor  has  the  roughness  and 
brutality  of  more  savage  countries  ever  pro 
vokcd  them  to  doom  their  male  aesociatcs  to 
irrevocable  banishment  The  Bohemian  ma* 
trons  are  said  to  have  made  one  short  struggle 
for  superiority,  but  instead  of  banishing  the 
men,  they  contented  themselves  with  condemn- 
ing tlicm  to  ser>'ilc  offices ;  and  their  consti- 
tution thus  lefl  imperfect,  was  quickly  over- 
thrown. 

There  is,  I  think,  no  class  of  English  women 
from  whom  we  are  in  any  danger  of  Amazo- 
nian usurpation.  The  old  maids  seem  nearest 
to  independence,  and  most  likely  to  be  animat- 
ed by  revenge  against  masculme  authotity  ; 
they  oflen  spcajc  of  men  with  acrimonious  ve- 
hemence, but  it  is  seldom  found  that  they  have 
any  settled  hatred  against  them,  and  it  is  yet 
more  rarely  observed  that  they  have  any  kind- 
ness for  each  other.  They  will  not  easily  com- 
bine in  any  plot ;  and  if  they  should  ever  agree 
to  retire  and  fortify  themselves  in  castles  or  io 
mountains,  the  sentinel  will  betray  the  passes 
in  spite,  and  the  garrison  will  capitulate  upon 
easy  terms,  if  the  besiegers  have  handsome 
sword  knots,  and  are  well  supplied  with  fringe 
and  lace. 

The  gamesters,  if  they  were  united,  would 
make  a  formidable  body  ;  and  since  Uicy  con- 
sider men  only  as  beings  that  are  to  lose  their 
money,  they  might  live  together  without  any 
wish  for  the  officiousnesa  of  gallantry,  or  the 
delights  of  diversified  conversation.  But  as 
nothing  would  hold  them  together  but  the  hope 
of  plundering  one  another,  their  government 
would  fail  from  the  defect  of  its  principles,  the 
men  would  need  only  to  neglect  them,  and 
they  would  perish  in  a  few  weeks  by  a  civi« 
war. 

I  do  not  mean  to  censure  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land as  defective  in  knowledge  or  in  spirit, 
when  I  suppose  them  unlikely  to  revive  the 
military  honours  of  their  sex.  The  character 
of  the  ancient  Amazons  was  rather  terrible 
than  lovely ;  the  hand  could  not  be  very  deli- 
cate that  was  only  employed  in  drawing  the 
bow  and  brandishing  the  battle-axe;  their 
power  was  maintained  by  cruelty,  their  cou- 
rage was  deformed  by  ferocity,  and  their  ex- 
ample only  shows  that  men  and  women  live 
best  together. 


No.  88.]     Saturday,  Dec.  22,  1759. 

When  the  philosophers  of  the  last  age  were 
first  con^egated  into  the  Royal  Society,  great 
expectations  were  raised  of*^  the  sudden  pn>- 
gress  of  useful  arts ;  the  time  was  supposed  to 
be  near,  when  engines  should  turn  by  a  perpe- 
tual motion,  and  health  be  secured  by  the  uni- 
versal medicine ;  when  learning  should  be  fa- 
cilitated by  a  real  character,  and  commerce 
extended  by  ships  which  could  reach  their 
ports  in  defiance  of  the  tempesL 

But  improvement  is  naturally  slow.  The 
Society  met  and  parted  without  any  visible  di- 
minution of  the  miseries  of  life.  The  goat 
and  stone  were  still  painful,  the  ground  that 
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was  not  ploui^hed  brought  no  hanrefit,  and 
neitlicr  oranp^efl  nor  <?ra|)08  would  |>row  upon 
the  hawthorn.  At  last,  tho8C  who  wore  disap- 
pointed b''£:an  to  be  an;;ry  ;  those,  likewise, 
who  hated  innovation  were  ^lad  to  ^ainan  op- 
portunity of  ridicnlin!?  men  who  had  depre- 
ciated, nerhaps,  with  too  much  arrogance,  the 
knowlcdi^e  of  antiquity.  And  it  appears  from 
e9me  of  their  earliest  apoloj^ies,  that  the  phi- 
losophers ft.'lt  with  great  sensibility  the  unwel- 
come imi)ortunities  of  those,  who  were  daily 
aakin^r,  **  What  have  ye  done  ?" 

The  truth  is,  that  little  had  been  done  com- 
pared with  what  fame  liad  been  suffered  to 
promise  ;  and  the  question  could  only  bo  an- 
swered b^*  general  apologies  and  by  new 
hopes,  which,  when  they  were  frustrated,  pave 
8  new  ocra«'ion  to  the  same  vexatious  inquiry. 

Thih  fatal  question  has  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  many  other  minds.  He  that  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  too  strictly  inquires  what  he  has 
done,  can  very  seldom  receive  from  his  own 
heart  such  an  account  as  will  give  him  satis- 
faction. 

Wc  do  not,  indeed,  so  oflen  disappoint 
others  as  ourselves.  We  not  only  think  more 
highly  than  others  of  our  own  abilities,  but 
allow'  ourselves  to  form  hopes  which  we  never 
communicate,  and  please  our  thoughts  with 
employments  which  none  ever  will  allot  us,  and 
with  elevations  to  which  wc  arc  never  expect- 
ed to  rise ;  and  when  our  days  and  years  are 
passed  away  in  common  business  or  common 
amusements,  and  wc  find,  at  last,  that  we  have 
■affered  our  purposes  to  sleep  till  the  time  of 
action  is  past,  we  arc  reproached  only  by  our 
own  reflections;  neither  our  friends  nor  our 
enemies  wonder  that  we  live  and  die  like  the 
rest  of  mankind ;  that  we  live  without  notice, 
and  die  without  memorial;  they  know  not 
what  task  we  had  proposed,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  discern  whether  it  is  finished. 

He  that  compares  what  ne  has  done  with 
what  he  has  left  undone,  will  feel  the  eflfect 
which  must  always  follow  the  comparison  of 
imagination  with  reality ;  he  will  look  with 
contempt  on  his  own  unimportance,  and  won- 
der to  what  purpose  he  came  into  the  world ; 
he  will  repine  that  he  shall  leave  behind  him 
no  evidence  of  his  having  been,  that  he  has 
added  nothing  to  t^e  system  of  life,  but  has 
glided  from  youth  to  age  among  the  crowd, 
without  any  eflTort  for  distinction. 

Man  is  seldom  willini;  to  let  fall  the  opinion 
of  his  own  dignity,  or  to  believe  that  he  does 
little  only  because  every  individual  is  a  very 
little  being.    He  is  better  content  to  want  dili- 

fence  then  power,  and  sooner  confesses  the 
epravitj  of  his  will  than  the  imbecility  of  his 
nature. 

From  this  mistaken  notion  of  human  great- 
ness it  proceeds,  that  many  who  pretend  to 
have  made  ■n'eat  advances  in  wisdom  so  loudly 
declare  that  they  despise  themselves.  If  I  had 
ever  found  any  of  the  self-contemnera  much 
irritated  or  pained  by  the  consciousness  of 
their  meanness,  I  should  have  given  them 
consolation  by  observing,  that  a  little  more 
than  nothing  is  as  much  as  can  be  expected 
fiora  a  being  wbo,  with  respect  to  Um  mnUi* 
SP 


tndcs  about  him  is  himself  little  more  than 
nothing.  Every  man  is  obliged  by  the  Su^ 
preine  Master  of  the  universe  to  improve  all 
the  opportunities  of  good  which  are  aflTorded 
him,  and  to  keep  in  continual  activity  such 
abilities  as  are  bestowed  upon  him.  But  he 
has  no  reason  to  repine,  though  his  abilities 
arc  small  and  his  opportunities  few.  He  that 
has  improved  the  virtue,  or  advanced  the 
happiness  of  one  fellowcreature,  he  that  has 
ascertained  a  single  moral  proposition,  or  add- 
ed one  useful  experiment  to  natural  knowl- 
edge, may  be  contented  with  his  own  perform* 
ance,  ancf,  with  respect  to  mortals  liae  hioH 
self,  may  demand,  like  Augustus,  to  bo  dii* 
missed  at  his  departure  with  applause. 


No.  89.]     Saturday,  Dec  29,  1759. 

How  evil  came  into  the  world — ^for  what  res* 
son  it  is  that  life  is  overspread  with  such 
boundless  varieties  of  misery — why  the  only 
thinking  being  of  this  elobe  is  doomed  te 
think,  merely  to  be  wretcned,  and  to  pass  his 
time  from  youth  to  age  in  fearing  or  in  suffer- 
ing calamities,  is  a  ouestion  wnich  philoso- 
phers have  long  askea,  and  which  philosophy 
could  never  answer. 

Religion  informs  us  that  misery  and  sin 
were  produced  together.  The  depravation  of 
human  will  was  followed  by  a  disorder  of  tho 
harmony  of  nature ;  and  by  that  Providence 
which  often  places  antidotes  in  the  neighbour 
hood  of  poisons,  vice  was  checked  by  misery^ 
lest  it  should  swell  to  universal  and  unlimited 
dominion. 

A  state  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  so  re- 
mote from  all  that  we  have  ever  seen,  that 
though  we  can  easily  conceive  it  possible,  and 
may,  therefore,  hope  to  attain  it,  yet  our  specu- 
lations upon  it  must  be  general  and  coninsed. 
We  can  discover  that  where  there  is  univer- 
sal innocence,  there  will  probably  be  universal 
happiness  ;  for  why  should  afflictions  be  per. 
mitted  to  infest  beings  who  are  not  in  dangei 
of  corruption  from  bfessings,  and  where  there 
is  no  use  of  terror  nor  cause  of  punishment  t 
But  in  a  world  like  ours,  where  our  senses 
assault  us,  and  our  hearts  betray  us,  we  should 
pass  on  from  crime  to  crime,  heedless  and 
remorseless,  if  misery  did  not  stand  in  our 
way,  and  our  own  pains  admonish  us  of  our 
folly. 

Almost  all  the  moral  good  which  is  left 
among  us,  is  the  apparent  effect  of  physical 
evil. 

Qoodness  is  divided  by  divines  into  sober- 
ness, righteousness,  and  godliness.  Let  it  be 
examined  how  each  of  these  duties  would  be 
practised  if  there  were  no  physical  evil  to  en- 
force it. 

Sobriety,  or  temperance,  is  nothing  but  the 
forbearance  of  pleasure  ;  and  if  pleasure  was 
not  followed  by  pain,  who  would  forbear  it? 
We  see  sv«i|r  hew  thiosf  in  whom  tl^  ^^mi  of 
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prevent  indulgence  orcrpowcrs  all  s^nsc  of 
past  and  all  foresight  of  future  miaery.  In  a 
lemiuion  of  the  gout,  the  drunkard  returns  to 
his  wine,  and  the  glutton  to  his  foast ;  end  if 
neither  disease  nor  poverty  were  fcft  or  dread- 
ed, every  one  would  wnk  down  in  idle  sensu- 
ality, withoQt  any  care  of  others,  or  of  himself. 
To  eat  and  drinkj  and  lie  down  to  sleep,  would 
be  the  whole  business  of  mankind. 

Righteousness,  or  the  system*  of  social  duty, 
may  be  subdivided  into  justice  and  charity.  6f 
justice  one  of  the  heathen  sages  has  shown, 
with  great  acuteness,  that  it  was  impressed 
upon  mankind  only  by  the  inconvenroncies 
v^hich  injustice  had  produced.  "In  the  first 
ages,"  says  he,  "  men  acted  without  any  rule 
but  the  impulse  of  desire ;  they  practised  in- 
pstice  upon  others,  and  suffered  it  from  others 
VI  their  turn  ;  hut  in  time  it  was  discoveed,  that 
flie  pain  of  suffering  wrong  was  greater  than 
tne  pleasure  of  doing  it ;  and  mankind,  by  a 
general  compact  submitted  to  the  restraint  of 
&WS,  and  resigned  the  pleasure  to  escape  the 
pain." 

Of  charity  it  is  superffuous  to  observe,  that 
it  could  have  no  place  if  there  were  no  want ; 
for  of  a  virtue  which  could  not  be  practised, 
the  omission  could  not  be  culpable.  Evil  is  not 
only  the  occasional  but  the  efficient  cause  of 
charity ;  we  are  incited  to  the  relief  of  misery 
oy  the  consciousness  that  we  have  the  same 
nature  with  the  sufferer,  that  we  are  in  danger 
of  the  same  distresses,  and  may  sometimes 
fanplore  the  same  assistance. 

Godliness,  or  piety,  is  elevation  of  the  mind 
towards  the  Supreme  Being,  and  extension  of 
the  thoughts  to  another  life.  The  other  life  is 
future,  and  the  Supreme  Being  is  invisible. 
Sone  would  have  recourse  to  an  invisible 
power,  but  that  all  other  subjects  had  eluded 
their  hopes.  None  would  fix  their  attention 
upon  the  future,  but  that  they  are  discontented 
with  the  present  If  the  senses  were  feasted 
with  perpetual  pleasure,  they  would  always 
keep  the  mind  in  subjection.  Reason  has  no 
■  authority  over  us,  but  by  its  power  to  warn  us 
againet  evil. 

In  childhood,  while  our  minds  are  yet  unoc- 
cupied, religion  is  impressed  upon  them,  and 
the  first  years  of  almost  all  who  have  been 
well  educated  are  passed  in  a  regular  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  piety.  But  e's  we  advance 
forward  into  the  crowds  of  life,  innumerable 
delights  solicit  our  inclinations,  and  innumera- 
ble cares  distract  our  attention ;  the  time  of 
youth  is  passed  in  noisy  frolics ;  manhood  is 
fed  on  from  hope  to  hope,  and  from  project  to 
project;  the  dissoluteness  of  pleasure,  the 
inebriation  of  success,  the  ardour  of  expecta- 
tion, and  the  vehemence  of  competition  chain 
down  the  mind  alike  to  the  present  scene,  nor 
is  it  remembered  how  soon  this  mist  of  trifles 
must  be  scattered,  and  the  bubbles  that  float 
npon  the  rivulet  of  life  be  lost  for  ever  in  the 
pilf  of  eternity.  To  this  consideration 
scarcely  any  man  is  awakened  but  by  some 
pressing  and  resistless  evil.  The  death  of 
those  from  w  jom  he  derived  his  pleasures,  or 
to  whom  be  destined  his  possessions;  some 
•4i«(«ac  wbicLi  shows  him  the  vanity  oC  all  es- 


tenral  acquisitions,  or  the  gtoom  of  sge,  ythaeh 
intercepts  his  prospects  of  long  enjoyment, 
forces  him  to  fix  his  hopes  upon  another  slaU, 
and  when  he  has  contended  with  the  tempests 
of  fife  till  his  strength  fails  him,  he  flies,  at  last 
to  the  shelter  of  religion. 

That  misery  does  not  make  all  virtuous,  ex- 
perience too  clearly  informs  us ;  bat  it  is  no 
less  certain  that  of  what  virtue  there  is,  misery 
produces  far  the  greater  partU  Physical  evil 
may  be,  therefore,  endured  wHh  patience, 
since  it  is  the  cause  of  mcxtil  eood ;  and  pa* 
tience  itself  is  one  virtue  by  which  we  are  pre- 
pared for  that  state  in  which  evil  shall  be  d» 
more. 


No.  90.1     Satokdat,  Jab.  5,  1760. 

It  is  a  complaint  which  has  been  nmde  fron» 
time  to  time,  and  which  seems  to  have  lately 
become  ntore  frequent,  that  English  oratory, 
however  forcible  in  argument,  or  elegant  inr 
expression,  is  deficient  and  ineliicacious,  be- 
cause our  speakers  want  the  grace  and  energy 
of  action. 

Among  the  niunerous  projectors  who  are  de- 
sirous to  refine  our  manners,  and  improve  our 
faculties,  some  are  willing  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  our  speakers.  We  have  bad  more 
than  one  extortion  to  study  the  neglected  art 
of  moving  the  passions,  and  have  been  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  our  tongues,  however 
feeble  in  themselves,  may,  by  the  help  of  our 
hands  and  legs,  obtain  an  uncontrollable  do- 
minion over  the  most  stubborn  audience,  ani- 
mate the  insensible,  engage  the  careless,  force 
tears  from  the  obdurate,  and  money  from  the 
avaricious. 

If  by  sleight  of  hand  or  nimbleness  of  foot, 
all  these  wonders  can  be  performed,  he  that 
shall  neglect  to  attain  the  free  use  of  his  limbs 
may  be  justly  censured  as  criminally  lazy. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  no  specimen  of  such 
effects  will  easily  be  shown.  If  I  could  once 
find  a  speaker  m  ^Change  Alley  raising  the 
price  of  stocks  by  the  power  of  persuasive 
gestures,  I  should  very  zealously  recommend 
the  study  of  his  art;  but  hanng  never  seen 
any  action  by  which  language  was  much 
assisted,  1  have  been  hiiheKo  inchned  to 
doubt  whether  my  countrymen  are  not  blamed 
too  hastily  for  their  calm  and  motionless  utter- 
ance. 

Foreigners  of  many  nations  accompany  their 
speech  with  action :  but  why  should  their  ex- 
ample have  more  influence  upon  us  than  ours 
upon  them  7  Customs  are  net  to  be  changed 
but  for  better.  Let  those  who  desire  to  re- 
form us  shew  the  benefits  of  the  change  pro- 
posed. When  the  Frenchman  waves  his 
hands,  and  wrHhes  his  body,  in  recounting  the 
revolutions  of  a  game  of  cards,  or  tlie  Neapoli- 
tan, who  tells  the  hour  of  the  day,  shows  upon 
his  fingers  the  number  which  he  mentions,  1 
do  not  perceive  that  their  manual  exercise  ie 
of  much  use,  or  that  they  leave  any  ima£e 
more  deeply  impressed  b^  their  bustle  aau 
I  vebenMnce  of  communication. 
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Upon  the  En^jlish  sta^o  there  is  no  want  of 
action,  but  the  (iiilicultv  of  making  it  at  once 
^'arious  and  proper,  and  its  perpetual  tendency 
<o  become  ridiculous,  notwithstandini:  all  the 
advantiif^fs  which  art  and  show,  and  custom 
and  prejudice  can  »ive  it,  may  prove  how  little 
flt  can  be  admitted  into  any  other  place,  where 
it  ran  have  no  recommendation  but  from  truth 
tnd  nature. 

The  use  of  English  oratory  is  only  at  the  bar, 
in  the  pai'liaraent,  and  in  the  church.  Neither 
Ihc  judges  of  our  laws,  nor  the  representatives 
of  our  people,  would  be  much  ad*ected  by  la- 
boured gesticulation,  or  heheve  any  man  the 
more  because  he  rolled  his  eyes,  or  puffed  his 
cheeks,  or  spread  abroad  his  arms,  or  stamped 
■the  ground,  or  thumped  his  breast,  er  turned 
his  eyes  sometimes  to  the  ceiling,  and  sorae- 
-times  to  the  Hoor.  Upon  men  intent  only  upon 
truth,  the  arm  of  an  orator  has  little  power ;  a 
credible  testimony,  or  a  cogent  argument,  will 
overcome  all  the  art  of  modulation,  and  all 
the  violence  of  contortion. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  city  which  may 
be  called  the  parent  of  oratory,  ail  the  arts  of 
Aaechanical  persuasion  were  banished  from  the 
court  of  supreme  judicature.  The  judges  of 
Che  Areopagus  considered  action  and  vocife- 
ration as  a  foolish  appeal  to  the  external  senses, 
and  unworthy  to  be  practised  before  those  who 
iiad  no  desire  of  idle  amusement,  and  whose 
only  pleasure  was  to  discover  right 

Whether  action  may  not  be  yet  of  use  in 
churches,  where  the  preacher  addresses  a  min- 
gled audience,  may  deserve  inquiry.  It  is  cer- 
tain tliat  the  senses  are  more  powerful  as  the 
reason  is  weaker:  and  that  he  whose  oars  con- 
vey little  to  his  mind,  may  sometimes  listen 
M'ith  his  eyes  till  truth  may  gradually  take  pos- 
session of  his  heart.  If  there  be  any  use  of 
gesticulation,  it  must  be  applied  to  the  igno- 
rant and  rude,  who  will  be  more  affoctecl  by 
vehemence  than  delightryi  by  propriety.  la 
the  pulpit  little  action  can  be  proper,  for  action 
can  illustrate  notliing  but  that  to  which  it  may 
be  referr«?d  by  nature  or  by  custom.  He  that 
imitates  by  his  hand  a  motion  which  he  de- 
scribes, explains  it  by  a  natural  similitude ;  he 
that  lays  his  hand  on  his  breast,  when  he  ex- 
presses pity,  enforces  his  words  by  a  custom- 
ary allusion.  But  theology  has  few  topics  to 
which  action  can  be  appropriated  ;  that  action 
which  is  vague  and  indeterminate  will  at  last 
settle  into  habit,  and  habitual  peculiarities  are 
quickly  ridiculous. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  character  of  the  English, 
to  despi^  trifles ;  and  that  art  may  surely  be 
accounted  a  tiidc  which  is  at  once  useless  and 
ostentatious,  which  can  seldom  bo  practised 
with  propriety,  and  which,  as  the  mind  is 
more  cultivated,  is  less  powciful.  Yet  as  all 
innocent  means  arc  to  be  used  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  truth,  I  would  not  deter  those  who  are 
employed  in  preaching  to  common  congrejpfa- 
tions  from  any  practice  which  they  may  find 
persuasive ;  for,  compared  with  the  conversion 
of  sinners,  propriety  and  elegance  are  less 
than  nothing. 
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It  is  common  to  overlook  what  is  near,  by 
keeping  the  eye  fixed  upon  something  remote. 
In  Uic  same  manner  present  opportunities  are 
neglected,  and  attainable  good  is  slighted,  by 
minds  busied  in  extensive  ranges,  and  intent 
upon  future  advantages.  Life,  however  short, 
is  made  still  shorter  by  waste  of  time,  and  its 
progress  towards  happiness,  though  naturally 
slow,  is  yet  retarded  by  unnecessary  labour. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  uni- 
versally confessed.  To  fix  deeply  in  the  mind 
tlie  principles  of  science,  to  settle  their  limita« 
tions,  and  deduce  the  long  succession  of  their 
consequences ;  to  comprehend  the  whole  com- 
pass of  complicated  systems,  with  all  the  argu* 
ments,  objections,  and  solutions,  and  to  reposite 
in  the  intellectual  treasury  the  numberless  facts, 
experiments,  apophlhe^ms,  and  positions, 
which  roust  stand  single  m  the  memory,  and  of 
which  none  has  only  perceptibio  connection 
with  the  rest,  is  a  task  which,  though  under- 
taken with  ardour,  and  pursued  with  ailigence, 
must  at  last  be  led  unfinished  by  the  frailty  of 
our  nature. 

To  make  the  way  to  learning  either  leas 
short  or  less  smooth,  is  certainly  absurd  ;  yet 
this  is  the  apparent  effect  of  the  prejudice 
which  seems  to  prevail  among  tis  in  favour  of 
foreign  authors,  and  of  the  contempt  of  our 
native  literature,  which  this  excursive  curiosity 
must  necessarily  produce.  Every  man  is  more 
speedily  instructed  by.  his  own  language,  than 
by  any  other;  before  we  search  the  rest  of 
the  world  (or  teachers,  let  us  try  whether  we 
may  not  spore  our  trouble  by  finding  them  at 
home. 

The  riches  of  the  English  language  are 
much  greater  than  they  arc  commonly  sup- 
posed. Many  useful  and  valuable  books  he 
buried  in  Hhops  and  Hbraries,  unknown  and  un- 
examined, unless  some  lucky  compiler  ooona 
them  by  chance,  and  finds  an  easy  spoil  oi*  wit 
and  learning.  I  am  far  from  intending  to  in- 
sinuate that  other  languages  are  not  necessary 
to  him  who  aspires  to  eminence,  and  whose 
whole  life  is  devoted  to  study  ;  but  to  him  who 
reads  only  for  amusement,  or  whose  purpose  if 
not  to  deck  himself  with  the  honour  of  litera- 
ture, but  to  be  qualified  for  domestic  useful- 
ness, and  sit  down  content  with  subordinate 
reputation,  we  have  authors  sufficient  to  fill  up 
all  the  vacancies  of  his  time,  and  gratify  most 
of  his  wishes  for  information. 

Of  our  poets  I  need  say  little,  because  they 
are,  perhaps,  the  only  authors  to  whom  their 
country  has  done  justice.  We  consider  the 
whole  succession  from  S;)encer  to  Pope,  as 
superior  to  any  names  which  the  continent  can 
boost ;  and  therefore  the  poets  of  other  nations, 
however  familiarly  tiicy  may  be  sometimes 
mentioned,  are  very  little  readf,  except  by  those 
who  design  to  borrow  their  beauties. 

There  is  I  think,  not  one  of  the  liberal  arts 
which  may  not  be  competently  learned  in  the 
English  lano;uage.  He  that  searches  after 
mathematical  knowledge  may  busy  himfielf 
among  his  own  countrymen,  and  will  find  i  ie 
or  other  able  to  iostnict  him  in  tytiy  part  cf . 
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t^OM  abstniBe  tciencefl.  He  that  is  delighted 
with  experiments,  and  wishes  to  know  the  na- 
ture of  bodies  from  certain  and  \-isiblc  offocts, 
!■  happily  placed  where  the  mechanical  philo- 
sophy was  first  established  by  a  public  institu- 
tion, and  from  which  it  was  spread  to  all  other 
eountries. 

The  more  a'lry  and  elesunt  studies  of  philo* 
lo^y  and  criticism  have  nttlc  need  of  any  fo- 
teign  help.  Though  our  lan^a^o,  not  being 
very  analogical,  gives  few  opportunities  for 
gframniatical  researches,  yet  we  have  not 
wanted  authors  who  have  confiidered  the  prin- 
ciples of  speech  ;  and  with  critical  writings  we 
iJiound  sufficiently  to  enable  pedantry  to  im- 
pose nilea  which  can  seldom  be  observed,  and 
Tmniiy  to  talk  or  books  which  are  seldom  read. 

But  our  own  language  has,  from  the  Reform 
nation  to  the  present  time,  been  chiefly  digni- 
fied and  adorned  by  the  works  of  our  divines, 
who,  considered  as  commentators,  controvert- 
iits,  or  preachers,  have  undoubtedly  lefl  all 
other  nations  far  behind  them.    No  vulgar  lan- 

fuage  can  boast  such  treasures  of  theological 
nowledge,  or  such  multitudes  of  authors  at 
once  learned,  elegant,  and  pious.  Other  coun- 
tries, and  other  communions,  have  authors  per- 
haps equal  in  abilities  and  diligence  to  ours  ; 
but  if  we  unite  number  with  excellence,  there 
is  certainly  no  nation  which  must  not  allow  us 
to  be  superior.  Of  morality  little  is  necessary 
to  be  said,  because  it  is  comprehended  in  prac- 
tical divinity,  and  is,  perhaps,  better  taught  in 
English  .«ermons  than  in  any  other  books  an- 
cient and  modem.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  our 
excellence  in  metaphysical  speculations,  be- 
cause he  that  reads  the  works  of  our  divines 
will  easily  discover  how  far  human  subtility 
has  been  able  to  penetrate. 

Political  knowledge  is  forced  upon  us  by  the 
form  of  our  constitution  ;  and  all  the  myste- 
ries of  government  are  discovered  in  Ihe  attack 
or  defence  of  every  minister.  The  original  law 
of  society,  the  rights  of  subjects,  ancf  the  pre- 
rogatives of  kings,  have  been  considered  with 
the  utmost  nicety,  sometimes  profoundly  in- 
Testigatcd,  and  sometimes  familiarly  explained. 
Thus  copiously  instnictive  is  the  English 
lan/^uage ;  and  tlius  needless  is  all  recourse  to 
foreign  writers.  Let  us  not,  thereforp,  make 
bur  neighbours  proud  by  soliciting  help  which 
we  do  not  want,  nor  discourage  our  own  indus- 
try by  difficulties  which  we  need  not  suffer. 
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Whativkr  is  useful  or  honourable  will  be  de- 
fired  by  many  who  never  can  obtain  it ;  and 
that  which  cannot  be  obtained  when  it  is  de- 
sired, artifice  or  folly  will  be  diligent  to  coun- 
ierfeit  Those  to  whom  fortune  has  denied 
gold  and  diamonds,  decorate  themselves  with 
itones  and  metals,  which  have  something  of 
the  show,  but  little  of  the  value  ;  and  every 
moral  excellence,  or  intellectual  faculty,  has 
•ome  vice  or  folly  which  imitates  its  appear- 
ance. 

Every  man  wishes  to  be  wise,  and  they  who 
■Miuot  be  wise  are  almost  alwaya  cunning. 


The  less  is  the  real  discernment  of  those  whom 
business  or  conversation  brings  together,  the 
more  illusions  are  practised,  nor  is  caution  ever 
so  necessary  as  with  associates  or  opponenta 
of  feeble  minds. 

Cunning  differs  from  wisdom  as  twili^t 
from  open  day.  He  that  walks  in  the  sunshine 
goes  boldly  forward  by  the  nearest  way ;  he 
sees  that  where  the  path  is  straight  and  even 
he  may  proceed  in  security,  and  where  it  is 
rough  and  crooked  he  easily  complies  with  the 
turns,  and  avoids  the  obstructions.  But  the 
traveller  in  the  dusk  fears  more  as  he  sees  less ; 
he  knows  there  may  be  danger,  and  therefore 
suspects  that  he  is  never  safe,  tries  every  step 
before  he  fixes  his  foot,  and  shrinks  at  every 
noise,  lest  violence  should  approach  him.  Wis- 
dom  comprehends  at  once  the  end  and  the 
means,  estimates  easiness  or  difficulty,  and  is 
cautions  or  confident  in  due  proportion.  Cun- 
ning discovers  little  at  a  time,  and  has  no  other 
means  of  certainty  than  multiplication  of  s*ra- 
tagems  and  superfluity  of  suspicion.  The 
man  of  conning  always  considers  that  he  can 
never  be  too  safe,  and  therefore  always  keepe 
himself  enveloped  in  a  mist,  impenetrable,  as 
he  hopes,  to  the  eye  of  rivalry  or  curiosity. 

Upon  this  principle  Tom  Double  has  formed 
a  habit  of  eludins  the  most  harmless  question. 
What  he  has  no  inclination  to  answer,  he  pre- 
tends sometimes  not  to  hear,  and  endeavours  to 
divert  the  inquirer*s  attention  by  some  other 
subject ;  but  if  he  be  pressed  hard  b^  repeated 
interrogation,  he  always  evades  a  direct  reply. 
Ask  him  whom  he  hkes  best  on  the  stage ;  he 
is  ready  to  tell  that  there  are  several  excellent 
performers.  Inquire  when  he  was  last  at  the 
coffee-house  ;  he  replies,  that  the  weather  has 
been  bad  lately.  Desire  him  to  tell  the  age  of 
any  of  his  acquaintance ;  he  immediately  men 
tions  another  who  is  older  or  younger. 

Will  Puzzle  values  himself  upon  a  lonff 
reach.  He  foresees  every  thing  before  it  wiB 
happen,  thoueh  he  never  relates  his  prognos* 
tications  till  the  event  is  passed.  Nothing  has 
come  to  pass  for  these  twenty  years  of  which 
Mr.  Puzzle  had  not  given  broad  hints,  and  told 
at  least  that  it  was  not  proper  to  tell.  Of  those 

I>redictions,  which  every  conclusion  will  equal- 
y  verify,  he  always  claims  the  credit,  and 
wonders  that  his  friends  did  not  understand 
them.  He  supposes  very  truly,  that  much 
may  be  km>wn  which  he  knows  not,  and  there- 
fore pretends  to  know  much  of  which  he  and 
all  mankind  are  equally  ignorant.  I  desired 
his  opinion,  yesterday,  of  the  German  war, 
and  was  told,  that  if  the  Prussians  were  well 
supported,  something  great  may  be  expected; 
but  that  they  have  very  powerful  enemies  to 
encounter ;  that  the  Austrian  general  has  lone 
experience,  and  the  Russians  are  hardy  and 
resolute ;  but  that  no  human  power  is  invinci- 
ble. I  then  drew  the  conversation  to  our  own 
affairs,  and  invited  him  to  balance  the  proba- 
bilities of  war  and  peace.  He  told  me  that 
war  requires  courage,  and  negotiation  jude* 
ment,  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  it  inll 
be  seen  whether  our  skill  in  treaty  is  equal  to 
our  bravery  in  battle.  To  this  general  prattle 
ha  will  appeal  hereafUr,  and  will  demand  tm 
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have  his  foresight  applauded,  whoever  shall  at 
last  be  conquered  or  victorious. 

With  Ned  Smufirgle  all  is  a  secret  He  be- 
lieves himseif  watched  by  observation  and  ma- 
lig^nity  on  every  side,  and  rejoices  in  the  dex- 
terity by  which  he  has  escaped  snares  that 
never  were  laid.  Ned  holds  that  a  man  is  nc' 
ver  deceived  if  he  never  trusts,  and  therefore 
will  not  tell  the  name  of  his  tailor  or  his  hatter. 
He  rides  out  every  mominv  for  the  air,  and 
pleases  himself  with  thinkm^  that  nobody 
knows  where  he  has  been.  When  he  dines 
with  a  friend,  he  never  ^es  to  his  house  the 
nearest  way,  but  walks  up  a  bye  street  to  per- 
plex the  scent.  When  he  has  a  coach  called, 
he  never  tells  him  at  the  door  the  true  place  to 
which  he  is  j^oin/?,  but  stops  him  in  the  way, 
that  he  ma^  give  him  directions  where  noboay 
can  hear  him.  The  price  of  what  he  buys  or 
sells  is  always  concealed.  He  ot\en  takes 
loddn^s  in  the  country  by  a  wrong  name,  and 
thinks  that  the  world  is  wondering  where  he 
can  be  hid.  All  these  transactions  he  re^s- 
ters  in  a  book,  which,  he  says,  will  some  time 
or  other  amaze  posterity. 

It  is  rcmarkea  by  Bacon,  that  many  men  try 
to  procure  reputation  only  by  objections,  of 
which,  if  they  are  once  admitted,  the  nullity 
never  appears,  because  the  design  is  laid  aside. 
"  This  false  feint  of  wisdom,"  says  he,  "  is 
the  ruin  of  business.**  The  whole  power  of 
cunning  is  privative ;  to  say  nothing,  and  to 
do  nothing,  is  the  utmost  of  its  reach.  Yet 
men  thus  narrow  by  nature,  and  mean  bj  art, 
are  sometimes  able  to  rise  by  tho  miscarriages 
of  bravery  and  the  openness  of  integrity  ;  and 
by  watching  failures,  and  snatching  opportu- 
nities obtain  advantages  which  belong  proper- 
ly to  higher  characters. 
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Sam  Soptlt  was  bred  a  sugar-baker;  but 
succeeding  to  a  considerable  estate  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  retired  early 
from  business,  married  a  fortune,  and  settled 
in  a  country-house  near  Kentish-town.  Sam, 
who  formerly  was  a  sportsman,  and  in  his  ap- 
prenticeship used  to  frequent  Bamet  races, 
keeps  a  high  chaise,  with  a  brace  of  seasoned 
gelaings.     During  the  summer  months,  the 

Principal  passion  and  employment  of  Sam's 
fe  is  to  visit,  in  this  vehicle,  the  most  eminent 
seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  with  his  wife  and  some 
select  friends.  By  these  periodical  excursions 
Sam  grati6cs  many  important  purposes.  He 
assists  tlie  several  pregnancies  of  his  wife ; 
he  shows  his  chaise  to  the  best  advantage ;  he 
indulges  his  insatiable  curiosity  for  finery, 
which,  since  he  has  turned  gentleman,  has 
grown  upon  him  to  an  extraorainary  degree ; 
ne  discovers  taste  and  spirit;  and,  wl^t  is 
above  all,  he  finds  frequent  opportunities  of 
displaying  to  the  party,  at  every  house  he  sees, 
his  knowledge  of  family  connections.  At  first 
Sam  was  contented  with  driving  a  friend  be- 
tween London  and  bis  villa.    Here  he  prided , 


himself  in  pointing  out  the  boxes  of  the  citi 
zens  on  each  side  of  the  road,  with  an  accu- 
rate detail  of  their  respective  failures  or  suc- 
cesses in  trade  ;  and  harangued  on  the  seve- 
ral equipages  that  were  accidentally  passing. 
Here,  too,  the  scats  interspersed  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  afibrded  ample  matter  for  Sam's 
curious  discoveries.  For  one,  he  told  his  com- 
panion, a  rich  Jew  had  offered  money ;  and 
that  a  retired  widow  was  courted  at  another, 
by  an  eminent  dry-salter.  At  the  same  tinfie 
he  discussed  the  utihty,  and  enumerated  the 
expenses,  of  the  Islington  turnpike.  But  Sam's 
ambition  is  at  present  raised  to  nobler  underw 
takings. 

When  the  happy  hour  of  the  annual  expe- 
dition arrives,  the  seat  of  the  chaise  is  furnish- 
ed with  "  0»ilvy's  Book  of  Roads,"  and  a 
choice  quantity  of  cold  tongues.  The  most 
alarming  disaster  which  can  happen  to  our 
hero,  who  thinks  he  "  throws  a  whip"  admira- 
bly well,  is  to  be  overtaken  in  a  road  which 
af^rda  no  "  quarter"  for  wheels.  Indeed,  few 
men  possess  more  skill  or  discernment  for  con- 
certing and  conducting  a  "party  of  pleasure." 
When  a  seat  is  to  be  surveyed,  he  has  a  pe- 
culiar talent  in  selecting  some  shady  bench  in 
the  park,  where  the  company  may  most  com- 
mooiously  refresh  themselves  with  cold  tongue,, 
chicken,  and  French  rolls  ;  and  is  very  saga- 
cious in  discovering  what  cool  temple  in  the 
warden  will  be  best  adapted  for  drinking  tea. 
Brought  for  this  purpose,  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  which  the  chaise  may  be  resumea  with 
the  greatest  convenience.  In  viewing  the 
house  itself,  he  is  principally  attracted  by  the 
chairs  and  beds,  concerning  the  cost  of  which 
his  minute  inquiries  generally  gain  the  clearest 
information.  An  agate  table  easily  diverts  his 
eyes  from  the  most  capital  strokes  of  Rubens, 
and  a  Turkey  carpet  has  more  charms  than  a 
Titian.  Sam,  however,  dwells  with  some  at- 
tention on  the  family  portraits,  particularly  the 
most  modem  ones ;  and  as  this  is  a  topic  on 
which  the  housekeeper  usually  harangues  in 
a  more  copious  manner,  he  takes  this  opportu- 
nity of  improving  his  knowledge  of  intermar- 
riages. Yet,  notwithstanding  Uiis  appearance 
of  satisfaction,  Sam  has  some  objection  to  all 
he  sees.  One  house  has  too  much  gilding  ; 
at  another,  the  chimney-pieces  are  all  monu- 
ments ;  at  a  third,  he  conjectures  that  the  beau- 
tiful canal  must  certainly  be  dried  up  in  a  hot 
summer.  He  despises  the  statues  at  Wilton, 
because  he  thinks  he  can  see  much  better  carv- 
ing at  Westminster  Abbey.  But  there  is  one 
general  objection  which  he  is  sure  to  make  at 
almost  ever^  house,  particularly  at  those  which 
are  most  distinguished.  He  allows  that  ali 
the  apartments  are  extremely  fine,  but  adds, 
with  a  sneer,  that  they  are  too  fine  to  be  inha* 
bited. 

Misapplied  genius  most  commonly  proves 
ridiculous.  Had  Sam,  as  nature  intended, 
contentedly  continued  in  the  calmer  and  less 
conspicuous  pursuits  of  sugar-baking,  he 
might  have  been  a  respectable  and  useful  cha- 
racter. At  present  he  dissipates  his  hfe  in  a 
specionc  idleness,  which  neither  improves  him- 
self nor  hit  inendt.    Those  Ulents   which 
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miglit  have  benefitted  eociety,  he  exposes  ttt 
Contempt  by  false  pretensions.  He  afiect^ 
pleasures  whieh  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  is  ac- 
quainted only  with  those  subjects  on  which  hr 
has  no  right  to  talk,  and  which  it  is  no  merit  to 
ondcrstand. 


No.  94.]     Saturday,  Feb.  2,  1760. 

[t  is  common  to  Bnd  young  men  ardent  and 
diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ;  hut  the 
progress  of  life  verj'  often  produces  laxity  and 
mdifference ;  and  not  only  those  who  are  at 
liberty  to  choose  their  business  and  amuse- 
ments, but  those  likewise  whose  professions 
engage  them  in  literary  inquiries,  pass  the  lat- 
ter part  of  their  time  without  improvement^ 
and  spend  the  day  rather  in  any  other  enter- 
tainment than  that  which  they  might  find 
among  their  books. 

This  abatement  of  the  vigour  of  curiosity  is 
sometimes  imputed  to  the  insufficiency  of 
learning.  Men  are  supposed  to  remit  their 
labours,  because  they  tind  their  labours  to 
kave  been  vain  ;  and  to  search  no  longer. aflcr 
truth  and  wisdom,  because  they  at  last  de- 
spair of  finding  them. 

But  this  reason  is  for  the  most  part  very 
falsely  assigned.  Of  learning,  as  of  virtue, 
h  may  be  affirmed,  thai  it  is  at  once  honoured 
and  neglected  Whoever  forsakes  it  will  for 
ever  look  afler  it  with  longing,  lament  the  loss 
which  he  does  not  endeavour  to  repair,  and  de- 
sire the  good  which  he  wants  resolution  to 
seize  and  keep.  The  Idler  never  applauds  his 
6wn  idleness,  nor  does  any  man  repent  of  the 
dili<?encc  of  his  youth. 

So  many  hindrances  may  obstruct  the  ac- 
quisition or  knowledge,  that  there  is  little  rea- 
son for  wondering  that  it  is  in  a  few  hands. 
To  the  greater  part  of  mankind  the  duties  of 
Kfe  are  inconsistent  with  much  study  ;  and  the 
hours  which  they  would  spend  upon  letters 
must  be  stolen  from  their  occupations  and  their 
families.  Many  suffer  themselves  to  be  lured 
by  more  sprightly  and  luxurious  pleasures  from 
the  shades  of  contemplation,  where  they  find 
seldom  more  than  a  calm  delight,  such  as 
though  greater  than  all  others,  its  certainty 
and  its  duration  being  reckoned  with  its  pow- 
er of  gratification,  is  yet  easily  quitted  for 
some  extemporary  joy,  which  the  present  mo- 
ment offers,  and  another,  perhaps,  will  put  out 
of  reach. 

It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning,  that 
k  borrows  very  little  from  time  or  place  ;  it  is 
not  contined  to  season  or  to  climate,  to  cities, 
or  to  the  country,  but  may  be  cultivated  and 
enjoyed  where  no  other  pleasure  can  be  ob- 
tained. But  this  quality,  which  constitutes 
much  of  its  value,  is  one  occasion  of  neglect; 
■what  may  be  done  at  all  times  with  equal  pro- 
priety is  deferred  from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind 
18  gradually  reconciled  to  the  omission,  and 
the  attention  is  turned  to  other  objects.  Thus 
habitual  idleness  gains  too  much  power  to  be 
CMiquered,  and  the  soul  shhokB  from  the  idea. 


of  intellectual   labour  and  in  tenseness  of  me- 
ditation. 

That  those  who  profess  to  advance  learning 
sometimes  obstruct  it,  cannot  be  denied  ;  the 
continual  multiplication  of  books  not  only  dis» 
tracts  choice,  but  disappoints  inquiry.  To 
him  that  has  moderately  stored  his  mind  with 
images,  few  writers  afford  any  novelty;  or 
what  little  they  have  to  add  to  the  common 
stock  of  learning,  is  so  buried  in  the  mass  of 
general  notions,  that  like  silver  mingled  with 
the  ore  of  lead,  it  is  too  little  to  pay  for  the  la- 
bonr  of  separation ;  and  he  that  has  often  been 
deceived  by  the  promise  of  a  title,  at  last 
grows  weary  of  examining,  and  is  tempted  to 
consider  all  as  equally  fallacious. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  repetitions  always 
lawful,  because  they  never  deceive.  He  that 
writes  the  history  of  past  times,  undertakes 
only  to  decorate  known  facts  by  new  beauties 
of  method  or  style,  or  at  most  to  illustrate 
Ihem  by  his  own  reflections.  The  author  of  a 
system,  whether  moral  or  physical,  is  obliged 
to  nothing  beyond  care  of  selection  and  regu- 
larity of  disposition.  But  there  are  others  who 
claim  the  name  of  authors  merely  to  disgrace 
it,  and  fill  the  world  with  volumes  only  to  bury 
letters  in  their  own  rubbish.  The  traveller 
who  tells,  in  a  pompous  folio,  that  he  saw  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  and  the  Medicean  Venus 
at  Florence:  the  natural  historian,  who,  de- 
i»cribing  the  productions  of  a  narrow  island, 
recounts  all  that  it  has  in  common  with  everj 
other  part  of  the  world ;  the  collector  of  anti- 
quities, that  accounts  every  thing  a  curiosity 
which  the  ruins  of  Hercufaneum  happen  to 
emit,  though  an  instrument  already  shown  in 
a  tliousand  repositories,  or  a  cup  coounon  to 
the  oncicnts,  the  modems,  and  all  mankind, 
may  be  justly  censured  as  the  persecutors  of 
students,  and  the  thieves  of  that  time  which 
never  can  be  restored. 


No.  95.]     Satcrdat,  Feb.  9,  1760. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Mr.  Idler, 
It  is,  I  think,  universally  agreed,  that  seldom 
any  good  is  gotten  by  complaint ;  yf  t  we  find 
that  few  forbear  to  complain  but  those  who  are 
afraid  of  being  reproached  at  the  authors  of 
their  own  miseries.  I  hope,  therefore,  for  the 
i;ommon  permission  to  lay  my  case  before  you 
and  your  readers,  by  which  I  shall  disburden 
my  heart,  though  I  cannot  hope  to  receiye 
either  assistance  or  consolation. 

I  am  a  trader,  and  owe  my  fortune  to  fnigali- 
ly  and  industry.  I  began  with  little:  but  by 
the  easy  and  ob\'ious  method  of  spending  lets 
than  I  gain,  I  have  every  year  added  something 
to  my  stock,  and  expect  to  have  a  seat  in  the 
common-council,  at  the  next  election. 

My  wife,  who  was  as  prudent  as  myself,  died 
4x  years  ago,  and  lefl  me  one  son  snd  one 
daughter,  for  whose  sake  I  resolved  never  to 
marry  again,  and  rejected  the  overtuies  ofMrt. 
Squeeze,  tlie  broker's  widow,  who  hmd  Um 
thouMad  pounds  at  her  own  dispoMl 
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I  bred  niT  sonata  school  near  Islington  ;  and 
when  he  had  learned  arithmetic,  and  wrote  a 
good  hand,  I  took  him  into  the  shop,  designing, 
in  about  ten  years,  to  retire  to  Stratford  or 
Hacknev,  and  lca?e  him  established  in  the 
business. 

For  four  years  he  was  dili/Erent  and  sedate, 
entered  the  shop  before  it  was  opened,  and 
when  it  was  shut  always  examined  the  pins  of 
the  window.  In  any  intermission  of  business 
it  was  iiis  constant  practise  to  pemse  the  led- 

fer.  I  had  always  great  hopes  of  him,  when 
observed  how  sorrowfully  he  would  shake 
his  head  over  a  bad  debt,  and  how  eagerly  he 
would  listen  to  me  when  I  told  him  that  he 
might  at  one  time  or  other  become  an  alder* 
man. 

We  lived  together  with  mutual  confidence,  till 
unluckily  a  visit  was  paid  him  by  two  of  his 
school-fellows  who  were  placed,  1  suppose,  in 
the  army,  because  they  were  fit  for  nothing  bet- 
ter :  they  came  fflitterin/^  in  their  military  dress, 
accosted  theirold  acquamtance,  and  invitedhim 
to  a  tavern,  where,  as  I  have  been  since  inform- 
ed, they  ridiculed  the  meanness  of  commerce, 
and  wondered  how  a  youth  of  spirit  could 
spend  the  prime  of  his  life  behind  a  counter. 

I  did  not  suspect  any  mischief.  I  knew  my 
son  was  never  without  money  in  bis  pocket, 
and  was  better  able  to  pay  his  reckoning  than 
his  companions  ;  and  expected  to  see  him  re- 
turn triumphing  in  his  own  advantages,  and 
congratulating  himself  that  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  expose  their  heads  to  a  musket  bul- 
let for  three  shillings  a  day. 

He  returned  sulien  and  thoughtful;  I  sup- 
posed him  sorry  for  the  hard  fortune  of  his 
friends ;  and  tned  to  comfort  him  by  saying 
that  the  war  would  soon  be  at  an  end,  and 
that,  if  they  had  any  honest  occupation,  half- 
pay  would  be  a  pretty  help.  He  looked  at  me 
with  indignation ;  and  snatching  up  his  can- 
dle, told  me,  as  he  went  up  stairs,  that  **  he 
hoped  to  see  a  battle  yet." 

AVhy  lie  should  hope  to  see  a  battle  I  could 
not  conci'ive,  but  let  him  go  quietly  to  sleep 
away  his  folly.  Next  day  he  made  two  mis- 
takes in  the  first  bill,  disobliged  a  customer  by 
surly  answers  and  dated  all  his  entries  in  the 
ioumal  in  a  wrong  month.  At  night  he  met 
his  military  companions  again,  came  home 
late,  and  quarrelled  with  the  maid. 

From  this  fatal  interview  he  has  gradual- 
ly lost  alt  his  laudable  passions  and  desires. 
He  soon  ^rcw  useless  in  the  shop,  where,  in- 
deed, I  did  not  willingly  trust  him  any  longer; 
for  he  often  mistook  the  price  of  goods  to  his 
own  loss,  and  once  gave  a  promissory  note  in- 
stead of  a  receipt. 

I  did  not  know  to  what  degree  he  was  cor- 
rupt«'d,  till  an  honest  tailor  gave  me  notice 
that  he  had  bespoke  a  laced  suit,  which  was 
to  be  left  for  him  at  a  house  kept  by  the  sister 
of  one  of  my  journeymen.  I  went  to  this  clan- 
destine lodging,  and  found  to  my  amazement, 
all  the  ornaments  of  a  fine  gentleman,  which 
he  has  taken  upon  credit,  or  purchased  with 
money  subducted  firom  the  shop. 

This  detection  has  made  him  desperate.  He 
now  openly  dodares  hii  reflolutiontobe  afen- 


tleman  ;  says  that  his  soul  is  too  great  for  a 
counting-house  ;  ridicules  the  conversation  ot' 
city  taverns ;  talks  of  new  playsj  and  boxes,  and 
ladies  ;  gives  dutchesses  for  his  toasts  ;  carries 
silver,  lor  readiness,  in  his  waistcoat  pocket ; 
and  comes  home  at  night  in  a  cliair,  with  such 
thunders  ut  the  door  as  have  more  than  once 
brought  the  watchmen  from  their  stands. 

Little  expenses  will  not  hurt  us  :  and  I  could 
forgive  a  fow  juvenile  frolics,  if  he  would  bo 
careful  of  the  main :  but  his  favourite  topic  is 
contempt  of  money,  which  he  says  is  of  no 
use  but  to  be  spent.  Riches,  without  honour, 
he  holds  empty  things ;  and  once  told  me  to 
my.  face,  that  wealthy  plodders  were  only  pur- 
veyors to  men  of  spirit. 

He  is  always  impatient  in  the  company  of 
his  old  friends,  and  seldom  speaks  till  he  is 
wanned  with  wine  ;  he  then  entertains  us  with 
accounts  that  w«  do  not  desire  to  hear,  of  in- 
trigues among  lords  and  ladies,  and  quarrelf 
between  officers  of  ihe  guards ;  shows  a  mini- 
ature on  his  snuff-box,  and  wonders  that  any 
man  can  look  upon  the  new  dancer  without 
rapture. 

All  this  is  very  provoking ;  and  yet  all  this 
might  be  borne,  if  the  boy  could  support  his 
pretensions.  But,  whatever  he  may  think,  he 
is  yet  far  from  the  accomplishments  which  he 
has  endeavoured  to  porchase  at  so  dear  a  rate. 
I  have  watched  him  in  public  places.  He 
sneaks  in  like  a  man  that  knows  ne  is  where 
he  should  not  be ;  he  is  proud  to  catch  the 
slightest  salutation,  and  often  claims  it  when 
it  is  not  intended.  Other  men  receive  dignity 
from  dress,  but  my  booby  looks  always  moro 
meanly  for  his  finery.  Dear  Mr.  Idler,  tell  liim 
what  must  at  last  become  of  a  fop,  whom  pride 
will  not  suffer  to  bo  a  trader,  and  whom  lon(; 
habits  in  a  shop  forbid  to  be  a  gentleman. 
I  am.  Sir,  &.c. 

Tm  Wainscot. 


No.  96.]     Saturday,  Feb.  16,  1760. 

Hacho,  a  king  of  Lapland,  was  in  his  youth 
the  most  renowned  of^  the  Northern  warriors. 
His  martial  achievements  remain  engraved  on 
a  pillar  of  flint  in  the  rocks  of  Hanga,  and  are 
to  this  day  solemnly  carolled  to  the  harp  by 
the  Laplanders,  at  the  fires  with  which  they 
celebrate  their  nightly  festivities.  Such  was 
his  intrepid  spirit,  that  he  ventured  to  pass  the 
lake  Vether  to  the  isle  of  Wizards,  where  he 
descended  alone  into  the  dreary  vault  in  which 
a  magician  had  been  kept  bound  for  six  ages, 
and  read  the  Gothic  characters  inscribed  on 
his  brazen  mace.  His  eye  was  so  piercin^p 
that  as  ancient  chronicles  report,  ho  could 
blunt  the  weapons  of  his  enemies  only  by  look- 
ing at  them.  At  twelve  years  of  age  he  carw 
ried  an  iron  vessel  of  a  prodigious  weight,  for 
the  length  of  five  furlongs,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  chiefs  of  his  father's  castle. 

Nor  was  he  less  celebrated  for  his  prudence 
and  wisdom.  Two  of  his  proverbs  are  yet  re» 
membercd  and  repeated  among  Laplanders. 
To  express  the  vigilance  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
isf,  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  Odin's  belt  is  al- 
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ways  bnr. kicd."     To  .show  tlial  Ihr  most  pro!«- 

fjeroiis  condition  of  lifeisortcn  hazardous  his 
r*8«on  wa?,  "  V/hon  you  slide*  on  the  sinooth- 
f"«t  ice,  beware  of  pit?  bf-neath."  He  consoled 
iiij*  countryms'n,  wlirn  they  were  once  prepar- 
in*:  to  leave  the  fmzen  deserts  of  Lapland, 
and  resolved  to  sc»'k  some  warmer  tlimate,  by 
t'liinc  thrrn,  that  the  Eastern  nations,  notwith- 
standing their  boosted  fertility,  passed  every 
ni;.'ht  amidst  the  horrors  of  anxious  apprehen- 
sion, and  were  inexpressibly  afTriffhted,  and 
almost  stunned,  every  morning,  with  the  noise 
of  the  sun  while  he  was  rising. 

His  temperance  and  severity  of  manner  were 
his  chief  praise.  In  his  early  years  he  never 
tasted  wine  j  nor  would  he  ^rink  out  of  a 
painted  cup.  He  constantly  slept  in  his  ar- 
mour, with  his  spear  in  his  hand ;  nor  would 
he  use  a  battle-axe  whoiic  handle  was  inlaid 
with  brass.  He  did  not,  hoM'cvcr  persevere 
in  this  contempt  of  luxur}* ;  nor  did  he  close 
his  days  with  honour. 

One  evening,  after  hunting  thegulos,  or  wild 
dog,  being  bewildered  in  a  solitary  forest,  and 
having  passed  the  fati/^ues  of  the  day  without 
any  interval  of  refreshment,  he  discovered  a 
large  store  of  honey  in  the  hollow  of  a  pine. 
This  was  a  dainty  which  he  had  never  tasted 
before ;  and  being  at  once  faint  and  hungrj',  he 
fed  greedily  upon  it  From  this  unusual  and 
delicious  repast  he  received  so  much  satisfac- 
tion, that,  at  his  return  home,  he  commanded 
honey  to  be  served  up  at  his  table  every  day. 
His  palate,  by  degrees,  became  refined  and  vi- 
tiated ;  he  began  to  lose  his  native  relish  for 
simple  fare,  and  contracted  a  habit  of  indulg- 
in?  himself  in  delicacies  ;  he  ordered  the  de- 
ligntful  gardens  of  his  castle  to  be  thrown  open, 
in  which  the  most  luscious  fruits  had  been  suf- 
fered to  ripen  and  decay,  unobserved  and  un- 
touched, for  many  revolving  autumns,  and 
gratified  his  appetite  with  luxurious  desserts. 
At  length  he  found  it  expedient  to  introduce 
wine,  as  an  agreeable  improvement ;  or  a 
necessary  ingredient  to  his  new  way  of  living; 
and  having  once  tasted  it,  he  was  tempted  by 
little  and  little,  to  crive  a  loose  to  the  excesses 
of  intoxication.  His  ffeneral  simplicity  of  life 
was  changed ;  he  perfumed  his  apartments  by 
burning  the  wood  of  the  most  aromatic  fir,  and 
commanded  his  helmet  to  be  ornamented  with 
beautiful  rows  of  the  teeth  of  the  rein-deer. 
Indolence  and  effcminacv  stole  upon  bim  by 
pleasing  and  imperceptibfe  gradations,  relaxed 
the  sinews  of  his  resolution,  and  extinguished 
bis  thirst  of  military  glory. 

While  Hacho  was  thus  immersed  in  pleasure 
and  in  repose,  it  was  reported  to  him  one  morn- 
ing, that  the  preceding  night  a  disastrous 
omen  had  been  discovered,  and  that  bats  and 
hideous  binis  had  drank  up  the  oil  which 
nourished  the  perpetual  lamp  in  the  temple  of 
Odin.  About  the  same  time,  a  messenger 
arrived  to  tell  him,  that  the  king  of  Norway 
had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a  formidable 
army.  Hacho,  terrified  as  he  was  with  the 
omen  of  the  night,  and  enervated  with  indul- 

{ fence,  roused  himself  from  his  voluptuous 
ethargy,  and  recollecting  some  faint  and  few 
•parks  of  veteran  valour,  marched  forward  lo 


meet  him.  Both  armies  joined  battle  in  the 
forest  where  Hacho  had  been  lo*t  after  hunt* 
ing;  and  it  so  happened,  that  the  king  of 
Norway  chalh^^ed  him  tn  single  combat,  near 
the  place  where  he  had  tasted  the  hooey.  The 
Lapland  ciiicf,  languid  and  lon^  disused  to 
arms,  was  soon  overpowered ;  he  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  and  before  his  insulting  adversary 
struck  his  head  from  his  body,  uttered  this  ex- 
clamation, which  the  Laplanders  still  use  as 
an  early  lesion  to  their  children :  "  The  vicious 
man  should  date  his  destruction  from  the  first 
temptation.  How  justly  do  I  fall  a  sacrifice  to 
sloth  and  luxury,  in  the  place  where  I  first 
yielded  to  tliose  allurements  which  seduced  me 
to  deviate  from  temperance  and  innocence  1 
the  honey  which  I  tasted  in  this  forest,  and  not 
the  hand  of  the  king  of  Norway,  conquers 
Hacho." 


No.  97.]     Saturday,  Feb.  83,  1760. 

It  may,  I  tbink,  be  justly  observed,  that  few 
books  disappoint  their  readers  more  than  the 
narrations  of  travellers.  One  part  of  mankind 
is  naturally  curious  to  learn  the  sentiments, 
manners,  and  condition  of  the  rest:  and  every 
mind  that  has  leisure  or  power  to  extend  its 
views  must  be  desirous  of  knowing  in  what 
proportion  Providence  bos  distributed  the 
blessings  of  nature,  or  the  advantages  of  art, 
among  the  several  nations  of  tiie  eartn. 

This  general  desire  easily  procures  readers 
to  every  book  from  which  it  can  expect  gratifi- 
cation. The  adventurer  upon  unknown  coasts, 
and  the  describer  of  distant  regions,  is  always 
welcomed  as  a  man  who  has  laboured  for  the 
pleasure  of  others,  and  who  is  able  to  enlarge 
our  knowledge  and  rectify  our  opinions ;  but 
when  the  volume  is  opened,  nothing  is  found 
but  such  general  accounts  as  leave  no  distinct 
idea  behind  them,  or  such  minute  enumera- 
tions as  few  can  read  with  either  profit  or  de- 
light 

Every  writer  of  travels  should  consider,  that, 
like  all  other  authors,  he  undertakes  either  to 
instruct  or  please,  or  to  mingle  pleasure  w*ith 
instruction.  He  that  instructs,  must  oficr  to 
the  mind  something  to  be  imitated,  or  some- 
thing to  be  avoided ;  he  that  pleases  must  offer 
new  images  to  his  reader,  and  enable  him  to 
form  a  tacit  comparison  of  his  own  state  with 
that  of  others. 

The  greater  part  of  travellers  tell  nothing, 
because  their  method  of  travelling  supplies 
them  with  nothing  to  be  told.  He  tnot  enters 
a  town  at  night  and  surve3's  it  in  the  rooming, 
and  then  hastens  away  to  another  place,  and 
guesses  at  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  by 
the  entertainment  which  his  inn  afforded  him, 
may  please  himself  for  a  time  with  a  hasty 
change  of  scenes,  and  a  confused  remem- 
brance of  palaces  and  churches;  he  may 
gratify  his  eye  with  a  variety  of  landscapes, 
and  regale  his  palate  with  a  succession  of 
vintaees :  but  let  him  be  contented  to  please 
himsek  without  endeavouring  to  disturb  others. 
Whjr  should  he  recoid  escursions  bj  which 
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nothing  couH  be  loarnod,  or  winh  to  make  a 
show  of  knowlcflge,  which,  without  eonie 
power  of  intuition,  unknown  to  other  mortals, 
be  never  could  attain  7 

Of  those  who  crowd  the  world  with  their 
itinerariee,  some  have  no  other  purpose  than 
to  describe  the  face  of  the  countiy^^.-tboHe  who 
flit  idle  at  home,  and  are  curious  to  know  what 
is  done  or  Rutfored  in  distant  countries,  may, be 
informed  by  one  of  these  wanderers,  tiiat  on  a 
certain  day  he  set  out  early  with  the  caravan, 
and  in  the  first  hour's  march  saw,  towards  the 
south,  a  hill  covered  with  trees,  then  passed 
over  a  stream,  which  ran  northward  with  a 
swift  course,  but  which  is  probably  dry  in  the 
summer  months ;  that  an  hour  after  be  saw 
something  to  the  ri^ht  whicb  looked  at  a  dis- 
tance like  a  castle  with  towers,  but  which  he 
discovered  afterward  to  be  a  crag^ry  rock  ;  that 
he  then  entered  a  valley,  in  which  he  saw 
several  trees  tall  and  flourishing,  watered  by. a 
rivulet  not  marked  in  the  maps,  of  which  he 
was  not  able  to  learn  the  name ;  that  the  road 
afterward  grew  stony,  and  the  country  une- 
ven, where  he  observed  among  the  hills  many 
hollows  worn  by  torrents,  and  was  told  that  the 
road  was  passable  only  part  of  the  year,  that 
going  on  they  found  the  remains  of  a  building, 
once  perhaps  a  fortress  to  secure  the  pass,  or  to 
restrain  the  robbers,  of  which  the  present  in- 
habitants can  give  no  other  account  than  that 
it  is  haunted  by  fairies ;  that  they  went  to  dine 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  and  travelled  the  rest  of 
the  day  along  the  banks  of  a  river,  from  which 
the  road  turned  aside  towards  evening,  and 
brought  them  within  sight  of  a  village,  which 
was  once  a  considerable  town,  but  which  af- 
forded them  neither  good  victuals  nor  commo- 
dious lodging. 

Thus  he  conducts  his  reader  through  wet  and 
dry,  over  rough  and  smooth,  witiiout  incidents, 
without  reflection  :  and,  if  he  obtains  his 
company  for  another  duy,  will  dismiss  him 
again  at  night,  equally  fatigued  with  a  like 
succession  of  rocks  and  streams,  mountains 
and  ruins. 

This  is  the  common  style  of  those  sons  of 
enterprise,  who  visit  savage  countries,  and 
range  through  solitude  and  desolation ;  who 
pass  a  desert,  and  tell  that  it  is  sandy ;  who 
cross  a  valley,  and  find  that  it  is  green.'  There 
are  others  of  more  delicate  sensibility,  that 
visit  only  the  realms  of  eUi^gance  and  Boflnesa; 
that  wander  through  Italian  palaces,  and 
amuse  the  gentle  reader  with  catalogues  of 
pictures;  that  hear  masses  in  magnificent 
churches,  and  recount  the  number  of  the  pil- 
lars or  variegations  of  the  pavement  And 
there  are  yet  others,  who,  in  disdain  of  trifles, 
copy  inscriptions  elegant  and  rude,  ancient  and 
modern ;  and  transcribe  into  their  b©ok  the 
walls  of  every  edifice,  sacred  or  civil.  He  that 
reads  these  books  must  consider  his  labour  as 
its  own  reward  ;  for  he  will  find  nothing  on 
which  attention  can  fix,  or  which  memory  can 
retain. 

He  that  would  travel  for  the  entertainment 
of  others,  should  remember  that  the  great  ob- 
ject of  remark  is  human  life.    Every  nation 
has  sometliing  particular  in  ita  manuiactute^. . 
3G  * 


its  works  of  genius,  its  medicines,  its  agri- 
culture, its  customs,  and  its  policy.  He  only 
is  a  useful  traveller,  who  brings  home  some* 
thing  by  which  his  country  may  be  benefitted ; 
who  procures  some  supply  of  want,  or  some 
mitigation  of  evil,  which  may  enable  his  rea« 
ders  to  compare  tlieir  condition  with  that  of 
others,  to  improve  it  whenever  it  is  worse,  and 
whenever  it  is  better  to  enjoy  it. 


No.  98.]      Saturday,  March  1,  1760. 
TO  THE  IDLER. 

Sir, 
I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  who  during 
his  life-lime  enjoyed  a  small  income  which 
arose  from  a  pension  from  the  court,  by  which 
he  was  enabled  to  live  in  a  genteel  and  com- 
fortable manner. 

By  the  situation  of  life  in  which  he  was 
placed,  he  was  frequently  introduced  into  the 
company  of  those  of  much  greater  fortunea 
than  his  own,  among  whom  he  was  always 
received  with  complaisance,  and  treated  with 
civility. 

At  six  years  of  age  I  was  sent  to  a  board- 
ing-school in  the  country,  at  which  I  continued 
till  my  father's  death.  Tliis  melancholy  event 
happened  at  a  time  when  I  was  by  no  means  of 
a  sufficient  age  to  manage  for  myself,  while  the 
passions  of  youth  cuntmued  unsubdued,  and 
before  experience  could  guide  my  sentiments 
or  my  actions. 

I  was  then  taken  from  school  by  an  uncle,  to 
the  care  of  whom  my  father  had  committed  mo 
on  his  dying  bed.  With  him  I  lived  several 
years ;  and  as  he  was  unmarried,  the  manage- 
ment of  his  family  was  committed  to  me.  In 
this  character  I  always  endeavoured  to  acquit 
myself,  if  not  with  applause,  at  least  without 
censure. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  a  young  gentle- 
man of  some  fortune  paid  his  addresses  to  me, 
and  offered  me  terms  of  marriage.  This  pro- 
posal I  should  readily  have  accepted,  because 
from  vicinity  of  residence,  ana  from  many 
opportunities  of  observing  his  behaviour,  I  had 
in  some  sort  contracted  an  affection  for  him. 
My  uncle,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  re- 
fused his  consent  to  this  alliance,  though  it 
would  have  been  complied  with  by  the  father 
of  the  young  gentleman  ;  and,  as  the  futaro 
condition  of  my  life  was  wholly  dependant  on 
him,  I  was  not  willing  to  disoblige  him,  and 
therefore,  though  unwillingly,  declined  the 
offer. 

My  uncle,  who  possessed  a  plentiful  fortune, 
frequently  hinted  to  me  in  conversation,  that  at 
his  death  I  should  be  provided  for  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  should  be  able  to  make  my  fii* 
ture  life  comfortable  and  happy.  As  this  pro* 
misc  was  often  repeated,  I  was  the  less  anzioufl 
about  any  provision  for  myself.  In  a  short 
time  my  uncle  was  taken  UI,  and  though  all 
possible  means  were  made  use  of  for  hu  ra* 
covcry,  in  a  few  davs  he  died. 
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The  sorrow  ari>sin;^  from  the  los^a  of  n  rela- 
tion, by  whom  I  hud  txitn  always  treated  with 
the  ^ealeet  kindneos,  however  j^rievou?,  was 
not  the  worst  of  my  misfortunes.  As  he  en- 
joyed an  almost  unintcrruptfd  !«tate  of  health, 
he  was  the  less  mindful  of  his  dissolution,  and 
died  intestate  ;  by  which  means  his  whole 
fortune  devolved  to  a  nearer  relation,  the  heir 
at  law. 

Thus  excluded  from  all  hopes  of  living  in 
the  manner  with  which  I  have  bo  long  flattered 
myself,  I  am  doubtful  what  method  I  shall 
take  to  procure  a  decent  maintenance.  I  have 
been  educated  in  a  manner  that  has  set  me 
above  a  state  of  servitude,  and  my  situation 
renders  me  unfit  for  the  company  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  hitherto  conversed.  But,  tliough 
disappointed  in  my  expectations,  I  do  not 
despair.  I  will  hope  that  assistance  may  still 
be  obtained  for  innocent  distress,  and  that 
friendship,  though  rare,  is  yet  not  impossible 
to  be  found. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 

Sophia  Heedful. 


Ko.  99.]     Saturday,  March  8,  1760. 

As  Ortogrul  of  Basra  was  one  day  wandering 
along  the  streets  of  Bagdat,  musing  on  the 
varieties  of  merchandise  which  the  shops  of- 
fered to  his  view,  and  observing  the  different 
occupations  which  busied  the  multitudes  on 
every  side,  he  was  awakened  from  the  tran- 
quillity of  meditation  by  a  crowd  that  obstruct- 
ed his  passaj^c.  He  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw 
the  chief  vizier,  who  having  returned  from  the 
divan,  was  enterin?  his  palace. 

Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants,  and 
being  supposed  to  have  some  petition  for  the 
vizier,  was  permitted  to  enter.  He  surveyed 
the  spaciousness  of  the  apartments,  admired 
the  walls  hung  with  f  olden  tapestry,  and  the 
floors  covered  with  silken  carpets,  and  despis- 
ed the  simple  neatness  of  his  own  little  habi- 
tation. 

Surely,  said  he  to  himself,  this  palace  is  the 
Hcat  of  happiness,  where  pleasure  succeeds  to 
pleasure,  and  discontent  and  sorrow  can  have 
no  admission.  Whatever  nature  has  provided 
for  the  delight  of  sense,  is  here  spread  forth 
to  be  enjoyed.  What  can  mortals  hope  or  ima- 
gine, which  the  master  of  this  palace  has  not 
obtained  ?  The  dishes  of  luxury  cover  his  table, 
the  voice  of  harmony  lulls  him  in  his  bowers  ; 
he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  of 
Java,  and  sleeps  upon  the  down  of  the  cygnets 
of  Ganges.  He  speaks,  and  his  mandate  is 
obeyed  ;  he  wishes,  and  his  wish  is  gratified  ; 
all  whom  he  sees  obey  him,  and  all  whom  he 
hears  flatter  him.  How  different,  Ortogrul,  is 
thy  condition,  who  ait  doomed  to  the  perpe- 
tual torments  of  unsatisfied  desire,  ana  who 
has  no  amusement  in  thy  power  that  can  with- 
hold thee  from  thy  own  reflections !  They  tell 
thee  that  thou  art  wise ;  but  what  does  wisdom 
avail  with  poverty  ?  None  will  flatter  the  pooTp 
uid  the  wise  havf  very  little  power  of  flattVa 


ing  themselves.  Tliat  man  is  snrely  the  most 
wretched  of  the  sons  of  wretchedness,  who 
lives  with  his  own  faults  and  folhes  always  be- 
fore him,  who  has  none  to  reconcile  him  to 
himself  by  praise  and  veneration.  I  have  long 
sou|;ht  content,  and  have  not  found  it ;  1  wiU 
from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich. 

Full  of  his  new  rci>olution,  he  shuts  himself 
in  his  chamber  ibr  six  months,  to  deliberate 
how  he  should  grow  rich  :  he  sometimes  pro- 
posed to  offer  himself  as  a  counsellor  to  one  of 
the  kings  of  India,  and  sometimes  resolved  to 
dig  for  diamonds  in  the  mines  of  Golconda* 
One  day,  after  some  hours  passed  in  violent 
fluctuation  of  opinion,  sleep  insensibly  seized 
him  in  his  chair;  he  dreamed   that  he  was 
ranging  a  desert  country  in   search  of  some 
one  that  might  teach  him  to  grow  rich  ;  and 
as  he  stood  on  the  top  of  a  hill  shaded  with 
cypress,  in  doubt  whether  to  direct  his  steps, 
his  father  appeared  on  a  sudden  standing  be- 
fore him.     Ortogrul,  said  the  old  man,  I  know 
thy  perplexity  ;  listen  to  thy  fatlier;  turn  thine 
eye  on  the  opposite  mountain.     Ortogrul  look- 
ed, and  saw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  the  rocks, 
roaring  with  the  noise  of  thunder,  and  scat- 
teriner  its  foam  on  the  impending  woods.  Now, 
said  his  father,  behold  the  valley  that  lies  be- 
tween the  hills.     Ortogrul  looked,  and  espied 
a  little  well  out  of  which  issued  a  small  rivu- 
let    Tell  me  now,  said  his  father,  dost  thou 
wish  for  sudden  affluence,  that  may  pour  upon 
thee  like  the  mountain  torrent,  or  for  a  slow 
and  gradual  increase,  resembling  the  nil  glid- 
in^r  from  the  well  7    Let  me  be  quickly  rich, 
said  Ortogrul ;  let  the  golden  stream  be  quick 
and  violent   Look  round  thee,  said  his  father, 
once  again.     Ortogrul  looked,  and  perceived 
the  channel  of  the  torrent  dry  and  dusty ;  but 
following  the  rivulet  from  the  well,  he  traced 
it  to  a  wide  lake,  which  the  supply,  slow  and 
constant,  kept  always  full.     He  waked  and 
determined  to  grow  rich  by  silent  profit  and 
persevering  industry. 

Having  sold  his  patrimony,  he  engaged  in 
merchandise,  and  in  twenty  years  purchased 
lands,  on  which  he  raised  a  house,  equal  in 
sumptuousness  to  that  of  the  vizier,  to  which 
he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleasure,  expect- 
ing to  cnioy  all  the  felicity  which  he  had  ima- 
gined riches  able  to  aflbrd.  Leisure  soon  made 
him  weary  of  himself,  and  he  longed  to  be  per- 
suaded that  he  was  great  and  happy.  He  was 
courteous  and  liberal ;  he  gave  all  that  ap- 
proached him  hopes  of  pleasinfir  him,  and  all 
who  should  please  him  hopes  of  being  reward- 
ed. Every  art  of  prajse  was  tried,  and  every 
source  of  adulatory  fiction  was  exhausted.  Or- 
togrul heard  his  flatterers  without  delight,  be- 
cause he  found  himself  unable  to  believe  them. 
His  own  heart  told  him  its  frailties,  his  own 
understanding  reproached  him  with  his  faults. 
How  long,  said  he,  with  a  deep  sigh,  have  I 
been  labouring  in  vain  to  amass  wealth  which 
at  last  is  useless !  Let  no  man  hereafter  wiih 
to  be  rich,  who  is  already  too  wise  to  be  flaw 
tered. 
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No,  100.]      Saturday,  March  !.=*,  1700. 

TO  THE  IDLER. 
Sir, 
The  uncertainty  and  defects  oflao^ua^c  have 

f produced  very  frequent  complaints  anionji;  the 
named  ;  yet  thore  still  remain  many  words 
among  us  undefined,  which  are  very  necessa- 
ry to  be  rightly  understood,  and  which  produce 
very  mischievous  mistakes  when  they  are  er- 
roneously interpreted. 

I  lived  in  a  state  of  cehbacy  beyond  the  usual 
time.  In  the  hurry  first  of  pleasure,  and  af- 
terwards of  business,  I  felt  no  want  of  a 
domestic  companion  ;  but  becoming;  weary  of 
labour,  I  soon  ^rew  more  weary  oT  idleness, 
and  thought  it  reasonable  to  follow  the  custom 
of  life,  and  to  seek  some  solace  of  my  cares 
in  female  tenderness,  and  some  amusement  of 
my  leisure  in  female  cheerfulness. 

The  choice  which  has  been  long  delayed  is 
commonly  made  at  last  with  great  caution. 
My  resolution  was,  to  keep  my  passions  neu- 
tial,  and  to  jnarry  only  in  compliance  with  my 
reason.  1  drew  upon  a  page  of  my  pocket- 
book  a  scheme  of  all  female  virtues  and  vices, 
with  the  vices  which  border  upon  every  virtue, 
and  the  virtues  which  are  allied  to  every  vice. 
I  considered  that  wit  was  sarcastic,  and  mag- 
nanimity imperious ;  that  avarice  was  econo- 
mical, and  ignorance  obsequious  ;  and  having 
estimated  the  good  and  evil  of  every  quality, 
<:mployed  my  own  diligence,  and  that  of  my 
friends,  to  lind  the  lady  in  whom  nature  and 
reason  had  reached  that  happy  mediocrity 
which  is  equally  remote  from  exuberance  and 
delicience. 

Kvery  woman  had  her  admirers  and  hercen- 
surers  ;  and  the  expectations  which  one  raised 
were  by  another  quickly  depressed ;  yet  there 
was  o[ie  in  whose  favour  almost  all  suffrages 
concurnrd.  Miss  Gentle  was  universally  al- 
lowed to  be  a  good  sort  of  woman.  Her  for- 
tune was  not  large,  but  so  prudently  managed, 
that  she  wore  nner  clothes,  and  saw  more 
company,  than  many  who  were  known  to  be 
twice  as  rich.  Miss  Gentle's  visits  were  every 
whore  welcome  ;  and  whatever  family  she  fa- 
voured with  her  company,  she  always  left 
b<;i;ind  her  such  a  d«;gree  of  kindness  as 
recommended  her  to  others.  Every  day  ex- 
tended her  acquaintance ;  and  all  who  knew 
her  declared  that  they  never  met  with  a  better 
sort  of  woman. 

To  Miss  Gentle  I  made  my  addresses,  and 
was  received  with  great  equality  of  temper. 
She  did  nut  in  the  days  of  courtship  assume 
the  privilege  of  imposing  rigorous  commands, 
or  rosentin!^  slight  offences.  If  I  forgot  an^ 
of  her  injunctions,  1  was  gently  reminded  ;  if 
I  missed  the  minute  of  appointment,  I  was 
easily  forgiven.  I  foresaw  nothing  in  mar- 
rvii^t'  but  a  halcyon  calm,  and  longed  for  the 
hapjjiness  whidi  was  to  be  found  in  the  inse- 
parable society  of  a  good  sort  of  woman. 

The  joinlur.i  was  soon  8€!ttled  by  the  inter- 
vention of  friends,  and  the  day  came  in  which 
Miss  G«iill«"  was  made  mine  for  evi.T.  The 
(irst  month  was  passed  easily  enough  in  re* 
ceiving  and  repaying  the    civilities    of  o«ir 


friends.  The  bride  practised  with  great  exact- 
ness all  the  niceties  of  ceremony,  and  distri- 
buted her  nonce  in  the  most  punctilious  pro- 
portions to  the  fri'^nds  who  surrounded  us  with 
their  happy  auguries. 

But  the  time  soon  came  when  wc  were  left 
to  ourselves,  and  were  to  receive  our  pleasures 
from  each  other,  and  I  then  began  to  perceive 
that  I  was  not  formed  to  be  much  delighted  by 
a  good  sort  of  woman.  lier  great  principle 
is,  that  the  orders  of  a  family  must  not  be 
broken.  Every  hour  of  the  day  has  its  em- 
ployment inviolably  appropriated  ;  nor  will 
any  importunity  persuade  her  to  walk  in  the 
garden  at  the  time  which  she  has  devoted  to 
her  needlework,  or  to  sit  up  stairs  in  that  part 
of  the  forenoon  which  she  has  accustomed 
herself  to  spend  in  the  back  parlour.  She  al- 
lows herself  to  sit  half  an  hour  after  breakfast, 
and  an  hour  af)er dinner;  while  I  am  talking 
or  reading  to  her,  she  keeps  her  eye  upon  her 
watch,  and  when  the  minute  of  departure 
comes,  will  leave  an  argument  unfinished,  or 
the  intrigue  of  a  play  unravelled.  She  once 
called  mt;  to  supper  when  I  was  watching  an 
eclipse,  and  summoned  me  at  another  time  to 
l?ed  when  1  was  going  to  give  directions  at  a 
fire. 

Her  conversation  is  90  habitually  cautious, 
that  she  never  talks  to  me  but  in  general  terms, 
as  to  one  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  For 
discriminations  of  character  she  has  no  names : 
all  whom  she  mentions  are  honest  men  and 
agreeable  women.  She  smiles  not  b^  sensa- 
tion, but  by  practice.  Her  laughter  is  never 
excited  but  by  a  joke,  and  her  notion  of  a  joke 
is  not  very  delicate.  The  repetition  of  a  good 
joke  does  not  weaken  its  effect ;  if  she  has 
laughed  once,  she  will  laugh  agiin. 

She  is  an  enemy  to  nothing  but  ill-nature 
and  pride  ;  but  she  has  frequent  reason  to  la- 
ment that  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  world. 
All  who  are  not  equally  pleased  with  the  good 
and  the  bad,  with  ihe  elegant  and  gross,  "with 
the  witty  and  the  dull,  all  who  distinguish  excel- 
lence from  defect,  she  considers  as  ill-natured ; 
and  she  condemns  as  proud  all  who  repress 
impertinence  or  quell  presumption,  or  expect 
respect  from  any  otlier  eminence  than  that  of 
fortune,  to  which  she  is  always  willing  to  pay 
homage. 

There  are  none  whom  she  openly  hates,  fo( 
if  once  she  sufTers,  or  believes  herself  to  suf 
fer,  any  contempt  or  insult,  she  never  dismiss* 
es  it  from  her  mind,  but  takes  all  opportuni- 
ties to  tell  how  easily  she  can  forgive.  There 
are  none  whom  she  loves  much  better  than 
others;  for  when  any  of  her  acquaintance 
decline  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  she  always 
finds  it  inconvenient  to  Wsit  them ;  her  affec- 
tion continues  unaltered,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  be  intimate  with  the  whole  town. 

She  daily  exercises  her  benevolence  by  pitv- 
inff  every  misfortune  that  happens  to  every  ta- 
mJly  within  her  circle  of  notice;  she  is  in 
hourly  terrors  lest  one  should  catch  cold  in  the 
rain,  and  another  be  frighted  by  the  high  wind. 
Her  charity  she  shows  by  lamenting  that  so 
many  poor  wretches  should  languish  in  the 
■beets,  and  by  wondering  what  the  great  can 
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think  on  tliat  they  do  so  little  good  with  such 
larffe  estates. 

Herhouse  is  elegant  and  hor  tahle  dainty, 
thouj^h  she  has  little  taste  of  elc«Tance,  and  is 
wholly  free  from  vicious  luxury ;  but  slic  com- 
forts herself  that  nobody  can  say  that  her  house 
is  dirty,  or  that  her  dishes  arc  not  well  dress- 
ed. 

This,  Mr.  Idler,  I  have  found  by  long:  expe- 
rience to  be  the  characterof  a  pood  sort  of  wo- 
man, which  I  have  sent  you  for  the  information 
of  tliose  by  whom  a  "^ood  sort  of  a  woman," 
and  a  "  good  woman,"  may  happen  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  terms,  and  who  may  suffer  by 
tho  mistake,  like 

Your  humble  servant, 

Tim  Warner. 


NOi  101.]      Saturday,  March  22,  1760. 

Ohar,  the  son  of  Hassan,  had  passed  seventy- 
fire  years  in  honour  and  prosperity.  The  fa- 
vour of  three  successive  califs  had  filled  his 
house  with  fcold  and  silver;  and  whenever  he 
appeared,  the  benedictions  of  the  people  pro- 
claimed his  passaire. 

Terrestrial  happiness  is  of  short  continuance. 
The  bri^'htncsrtof  the  flame  is  wasting  its  fuel ; 
the  fra;:ranT  tlower  is  passing  away  in  its  own 
odours.  The  vigour  of  C>mar  began  to  fail, 
the  curls  of  beauty  fell  from  his  head,  8tron«rth 
departed  from  his  hands,  and  asrility  from  his 
fecL  lie  gave  back  to  the  calif  the  keys  of 
trust,  and  tlie  seals  of  secrecy ;  and  sought  no 
othcrr  ph;a:?ure  for  the  remainai  of  lite  than  the 
converse  of  the  wise,  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
good. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  yet  unimpair- 
ed. His  chamber  was  filled  by  vi.-^itants,  eager 
to  catch  the  dictates  of  experience,  and  olfi- 
rious  to  pay  the  tribute  of  admiration.  Caled, 
the  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  entered  every 
day  early,  and  retired  late.  He  was  beautiful 
and  eloquent ;  Omar  admired  his  wit  and  loved 
his  docdity.  Tell  ine,  said  Caled,  thou  to 
whose  voice  nations  have  listen'.-d,  and  whose 
wisdom  is  known  to  the  extr.^milies  of  Asia, 
tell  me  how  1  may  resembli*  Omar  the  piudent. 
Th»'  arts  by  which  you  have  uaiiud  jjowerand 
presi  ned  it,  are  to  you  no  longi-r  n<'C(  ssary  or 
US'  fill ;  impart  to  uie  the  secret  of  your  con- 
duct, and  teach  me  the  jilan  upon  which  your 
wisdom  has  built  your  lb: tune. 

Young  man,  said  ( )inar,  it  is  of  little  use  to 
form  plans  of  lite.  When  I  took  my  first  sur- 
vey of  the  worl'l,  in  my  twentieth  year,  liavin^r 
consiti.r'MJ  th.*  various  conditions  of  mankind, 
in  the  hour  of  solitude  I  said  thus  to  njy«elf, 
banin?  airainst  a  cedar  which  spread  its 
bianehes  over  my  head  ; — Sev.  nty  years  are 
allow  d  to  man;  I  have  yet  fitty  remaining: 
t  n  yeais  I  will  allot  to  the  attriininent  of 
knowledge,  and  ti-n  I  will  i)asn  in  toreiffo 
countries;  1  shall  he  learned,  and  therefore 
shall  be  honoured  ;  every  city  will  shout  at  my 
arrival,  and  every  student  will  solicit  nay 
friendship.  Twenty  years  thus  passed  will 
ftore  my  mind  with  tmages  which  I  shall  be. 


busy  through  the  rest  of  my  life  in  combining 
and  comparing.  I  shall  revel  in  inexhaustible 
accumulations  of  intellectual  riches  ;  1  shall 
find  new  pleasures  for  every  moment,  and  shall 
never  more  be  wi'ary  of  myself.  I  will,  how- 
ever, not  deviate  too  far  from  the  beaten  track 
of  life,  but  will  try  what  can  be  found  in  fe- 
male delicacy.  I  will  marry  a  wife  beautiful 
as  the  Houri«.'S,  and  wise  as  Zobeide  ;  with  her 
I  will  live  twenty  yearn  within  the  suburbs  of 
Bagdat,  in  every  pleasure  that  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, and  fancy  can  invent.  I  will  then  re- 
tire to  a  rural  dwelling,  pass  my  last  days  in 
obscurity  and  contemplation,  and  lie  silentlv 
down  on  the  bed  of  deatli.  Through  my  life 
it  shall  be  my  settled  resolution,  that  I  will 
never  depend  upon  the  smile  of  princes ;  that 
1  will  never  stand  exposed  to  the  artifices  of 
courts ;  I  will  never  pant  for  public  honours, 
nor  disturb  my  quiet  witli  the  affairs  of  state. 
Such  was  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  impress 
ed  indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

The  first  part  of  my  ensuing  time  was  to  be 
spent  in  search  of  knowledge  ;  and  I  know 
not  how  I  was  diverted  from  my  design.  I  had 
no  visible  impediments  without,  nor  any  on- 
eovernable  passions  within.  I  regarded  know- 
ledge as  the  highest  honour  and  the  most  en- 
gaffing  pleasure ;  yet  day  stole  upon  day,  and 
month  glided  aiVr  month,  till  I  found  tliat 
seven  years  of  the  first  ten  had  vanished,  and 
lort  nothing  behind  them.  I  now  postponed 
my  purpose  of  travelling;  for  why  shoidd  I  go 
abroad  while  so  much  remained  to  be  learned 
at  home  ?  1  immured  myself  for  four  years, 
and  studied  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The  fame 
of  my  skill  reached  the  judges ;  I  was  found 
able  to  speak  upon  doubtful  queBtions,  and 
was  commanded  to  stand  at  the  footstool  of 
the  calif.  I  was  heard  with  attention,  1  was 
consulted  with  confidence,  and  tlie  love  of 
praise  fastened  on  my  heart. 

1  still  wished  to  st?e  distant  countries,  listen- 
ed with  rai)mrc  to  the  relations  of  travellen, 
and  resolved  some  time  to  ask  my  dismission, 
that  I  might  feast  mv  soul  with  novelty  ;  but 
my  pn'sence  was  always  necessarj',  and  the 
stream  of  business  hurried  me  along.  Some- 
times I  was  afraid  lest  1  should  be  charged 
with  ingratitude ;  but  I  still  proposed  to  travel, 
and  therefore  would  not  conhnc  myself  by 
raarriaije. 

In  my  fiftieth  year  I  began  to  suspect  that 
th>  tim^  of  travelling  was  past,  and  thousrhtk 
best  to  lay  hold  on  tlic  felicity  yet  in  mv  fK)Wcr, 
aiul  indulffc  myself  in  domestic  pfeasureM, 
But  at  fifty  no  man  easily  finds  a  woman  beau- 
titui  as  the  Houries,  and  wise  a^  Zohr-ide.  1 
inqnir-d  and  r' jeeled,  consulted  and  deliboml* 
ed,  till  the  sixty-seeond  year  made  me  ashameo 
.of  gazini:  upon  girls.  I  had  now  nothing?  left 
but  retireuHiit,  and  for  rf-tin^ment  I  iieTcr 
found  a  time,  till  disease  forced  ine  from  public 
cmplovrn'MJt. 

►Sueh  was  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  itl 
consi-quence.  With  an  insatiable  thirst  foi 
knowledire,  1  trifled  away  the  years  of  improve- 
ment; with  a  restless  desire  of  seeing  different 
countries,  I  have  always  resided  in  the  same 
city ;  with  the  highest  expectation  of  connubial 
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felicity,  I  have  lived  unmarried  ;  and  with  un. 
alterable  resolutions  of  contemplative  retire- 
ment, I  am  going  to  die  within  the  walls  of 
Bagdat 


No.  102.]     Saturday,  March  29,  1760. 

It  very  seldom  happens  to  man  that  his  busi- 
ness is  his  pleasure.  What  is  done  from  ne- 
cessity is  so  often  to  be  done  when  against  the 
present  inclination,  and  so  often  fiUs'thc  mind 
with  anxiety,  that  an  habitual  dislike  steals 
upon  us,  and  we  shrink  involuntarily  from  the 
remembrance  of  our  task.  This  is  the  reason 
why  almost  every  one  wishes  to  quit  his  em- 
ployment ;  he  does  not  like  another  state,  but 
IS  disgusted  with  his  own. 

From  this  unwillingness  to  perform  more 
than  is  required  of  that  which  is  commonly 

fjerformed  with  reluctance,  it  proceeds  that 
ew  authors  write  their  own  lives.  Statesmen, 
courtiers,  ladies,  generals,  and  seamen,  have 
given  to  the  world  their  own  stories,  and  the 
events  with  which  their  different  stations  have 
made  them  acquainted.  They  retired  to  the 
closet  as  to  a  place  of  quiet  and  amusement, 
and  pleased  themselves  with  writing,  because 
tjiey  could  lay  down  the  pen  whenever  they 
were  weary.  But  the  author  however  con- 
spicuous, or  however  important,  either  in  the 
public  eye  or  in  his  own,  leaves  his  life  to  be 
related  by  his  successors,  for  he  cannot  gratify 
his  vanity  but  by  sacrificing  his  ease. 

It  is  commonly  supposed,  that  the  uniformity 
of  a  studious  life  affords  no  matter  for  narra- 
tion :  but  the  tnith  is,  that  of  tlie  most  studious 
life  a  great  part  passes  without  study.  An  au- 
thor partakes  of  the  common  condition  of  hu- 
manity ;  he  is  born  and  married  Hke  another 
man;  he  has  hopes  and  fears,  expectations 
and  disappointments,  griefs  and  joys,  and 
friends  and  enemies,  like  a  courtier  or  a  states- 
man ;  nor  can  I  conceive  why  his  afiairs 
should  not  excite  curiosity  as  much  as  the 
whisper  of  a  drawing-room,  or  the  factions  of 
a  camp. 

Nothing  detains  the  reader's  attention  more 
powerfully  than  deep  involutions  of  distress, 
or  sudden  vicissitude  s  of  fortune  ;  and  these 
might  be  abundantly  aflbrded  by  memoirs  of 
the  sons  of  literature.  They  are  entangled  by 
contracts  which  they  know  not  how  to  fulfil, 
and  obliged  to  write  on  subjects  which  they  do 
not  understand.     Every  publication  is  a  new 

Seriod  of  time,  from  which  some  increase  or 
ecb^nsion  of  fame  is  to  be  reckoned.  The 
gradations  of  a  hero's  life  are  from  battle  to 
battle,  and  of  an  author's  from  book  to  book. 

Success  and  miscarriage  have  the  same  ef- 
fects in  all  conditions.  The  prosperous  are 
feared,  hated,  and  flattered  j  and  the  unfortu- 
nate avoided,  pitied,  and  despised.  No  sooner 
is  a  book  published  than  the  writer  may  judge 
of  the  opinion  of  the  world.  If  his  acquain- 
tance press  round  him  in  public  places  or  sa- 
lute him  from  the  other  aide  of  the  street ;  if 
invitations  to  dinner  come  thick  upon  him,  uid 
tiiose  with  whom  he  diAcs  keep  hui  to  supper  j , 


if  the  ladies  turn  to  him  when  his  coat  is 
plain,  and  the  footmen  serve  him  with  atten- 
tion and  alacrity ;  he  may  be  sure  that  his 
work  has  been  praised  by  some  leader  of  lite- 
rary fashions. 

Of  declining  reputation  the  symptoms  are 
not  less  easily  observed.  If  the  author  enters 
a  coffee-house,  he  has  a  box  to  himself ;  if  he 
calls  at  a  bookseller's,  the  boy  turns  his  back ; 
and,  what  is  the  most  fatal  of  all  prognostics, 
authors  will  visit  him  in  a  morning,  and  talk 
to  him,  hour  after  hour,  of  the  malevolence  of 
critics,  the  neglect  of  merit,  the  bad  taste  of 
the  age,  and  the  candour  of  posterity. 

All  this,  modiiied  and  varied  by  accident 
and  custom,  would  form  very  amusing  scenes 
of  biography,  and-  might  recreate  many  a 
mind  which  is  very  Httie  delighted  with  con- 
spiracies or  battles,  intrigues  of  a  court,  or 
debates  of  a  parliament;  to  this  might  be 
added  all  the  changes  of  the  countenance  of 
a  patron,  traced  from  the  first  glow  which 
flattery  raises  in  his  check,  through  ardour  of 
fondness,  Vehemence  of  promise,  magnificence 
of  praise,  excuse  of  delay,  and  lamentation  of 
inabiUtv,  to  the  last  chill  look  of  final  dismission, 
when  the  one  grows  weary  of  soliciting,  and 
the  other  of  hearing  solicitation. 

Thus  copious  are  the  materials  which  have 
been  hitherto  suffered  to  lie  neglected,  while 
the  repositories  of  every  family  that  has  pro- 
duced a  soldier  or  a  minister  are  ransacked, 
and  libraries  arc  crowded  with  useless  folios 
of  state  papers  which  will  never  be  read,  and 
which  contribute  nothing  to  valuable  know- 
ledge. 

I  hope  the  learned  will  be  taught  to  know 
their  own  strength  and  their  value,  and,  in- 
stead of  devoting  their  lives  to  the  honour  of 
those  who  seldom  thank  them  for  their  labours, 
resolve  at  last  to  do  justice  to  themselves. 


No.  103.]     Saturday,  April  5,  1760. 

ReMpieere  ad  longxtjuatit  spatia  ultima  vitm. 

JUT. 

Much  of  the  pain  and  pleasure  of  mankind 
arises  from  the  conjectures  wliich  every  one 
makes  of  the  thoughts  of  others ;  we  all  en^ 
joy  praise  which  we  do  not  hear,  and  resent 
contempt  which  we  do  not  see.  The  Idler 
may  therefore  be  forgiven,  if  he  suffers  his 
imagination  to  represent  to  him  what  his  read- 
ers will  say  or  think  when  they  are  informed 
that  they  have  now  his  last  paper  in  their 
hands. 

Value  is  more  frequently  raised  by  scarcity 
than  by  use.  That  which  lay  neglected  when 
it  was  common,  rises  in  estimation  as  its  quan- 
tity becomes  less.  We  seldom  learn  the  true 
want  of  what  we  have,  till  it  is  discovered  that 
we  can  have  no  more. 

This  essay  will,  perhaps,  be  read  with  care 
even  by  those  who  have  not  yet  attended  to 
any  other ;  and  he  that  finds  this  late  attention 
recompensed,  will  not  forbear  to  wish  that  ho 
had  b^towed  it  sooner. 
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Though  tho  Idler  ind  his  readers  have  con- 
tracted no  close  friendship,  they  arc  perhaps 
both  irnwillin^  to  part  There  are  few  things 
not  purely  evil,  of  which  we  can  say,  without 
Konii'  emotion  of  uneasiness,  "  this  is  the  last.*' 
Those  who  never  could  a^ree  together,  shed 
tears  when  mutual  discontent  has  determined 
them  to  final  separation  ;  of  a  place  which 
has  been  frequently  visited,  though  without 
pleasure,  the  last  look  is  taken  with  heaviness 
of  heart ;  and  the  Idler  with  all  his  chillness 
of  tranquillity,  is  not  wholly  unaff  cted  by  the 
thought  that  his  last  essay  is  now  before  him. 

This  secret  horror  of  the  last  is  inseparable 
from  a  thinking  beinir,  whose  life  is  limited, 
and  to  whom  death  is  dreadful.  We  always 
make  a  secret  comparison  between  a  part  and 
the  whole  :  the  termination  of  any  period  of 
life  reminds  us  that  life  itself  has  likewise  its 
termination ;  when  we  have  done  any  thing 
for  the  last  time,  we  involuntarily  reflect  thai 
e  part  of  the  days  allotted  us  is  past,  and  that 
as  more  are  past  there  are  less  remaining. 

It  is  very  happily  and  kindly  provided,  that 
in  ever^  life  there  are  certain  pauses  and  in- 
temiptfons  which  force  consideration  upon 
the  careless,  and  seriousness  upon  the  li^ht ; 
points  of  time  where  one  course  of  action 
ends,  and  another  he<rins  ;  and  by  vicissitudes 
©f  fortune,  or  alte.ation  of  employment,  by 
ch&n^e  of  place  or  loss  of  fri«'nd»hip,  we  are 
forced  to  say  of  som<thinsr,  **  this  is  the  last" 

An  even  and  unvaried  tenour  of  life  alwavs 
hides  ^rom  ourapprthen^ion  the  approach  of  its 
end.  Succession  is  not  perceive'  ''ut  by  varia- 
tion ;  he  that  lives  to  day  as  he  liv  ..  yesterdav, 
and  expects  that  as  tlie  present  day  is,  such  will 
be  the  morrow,  easily  conceives  time  as  nin- 
nin/^  in  a  circle  and  n  turning  to  itaelf.  The 
uncertainty  of  our  duiation  is  impressed  com- 
monly by  dissimilitude  of  condition ;  it  is  only 
by  Bndin;?  Ijfo  changeable  tha\  we  are  remin(i- 
cd  of  its  shortness. 

Tills  conviction,  however  forcible  at  every 
new  impression,  is  ev(;ry  moment  fading  from 
the  mind  ;  and  partly  by  the  inevitable  incur- 
sion of  new  imu£:es,  and  partly  by  voluntary  ex- 
clusion of  unw<*lcome  tliou£:Fits,  we  are  again 
exposed  to'the  universal  fallacy;  and  we  must 
do  another  thing  for  the  last  time,  before  we 
consider  that  the  time  is  nigh  when  we  shall 
do  no  mor^. 

As  the  last  Idler  is  published  in  that  solemn 
week  which  the  Christian  world  has  always 
Bet  apart  for  the  examination  of  the  conscience, 
the  reviow  of  life,  the  extinction  of  earthly  de- 
eires,  and  the  renovation  of  holy  purposes  ;  I 
hope  thjit  my  n  aders  are  alicajy  disposed  to 
view  every  incident  with  seriousness,  and  im- 
prove it  by  meditation  ;  and  that  when  they 
•ee  this  series  of  trilleg  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion, they  will  consider  that,  by  outliving  the 
Idler,  they  hnve  passed  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  whieh  are  now  no  longer  in  their  power; 
that  an  end  must  in  time  be  put  to  every  thing 
ffrent,  as  to  every  thinjj  little;  that  to  life  must 
rorrif  it*  Inst  hour,  and  to  this  system  of  being 
iXv  la*<t  day,  the  hour  at  which  probation  ceases 
and  repentance  will  be  vain ;  the  day  in  which 
vvery  work  of  the  band,  and  imagination  of 


the  heart,  shall  be  brought  to  judgment,  and 
an  everlasting  futurity  snail  be  determined  bj 
the  past 


No.  XXII.* 

Mant  naturalists  are  of  opinion,  that  the  ani- 
mals which  we  commonly  consider  as  mute, 
have  the  power  of  imparting  their  tlioughts  to 
one  another.  That  they  can  express  general 
sensations  is  very  certain :  every  being  tnat  can 
utter  sounds,  has  a  different  voice  for  pleasure 
and  for  pain.  The  hound  informs  his  fellows 
when  he  scents  hisj^ame;  the  hen  calls  her 
chickens  to  their  food  by  her  cluck,  and  drives 
them  from  danger  by  her  scream. 

Birds  have  the  greatest  variety  of  notes, 
they  have  indeed  a  variety,  which  seems  almost 
sufficient  to  make  a  speech  adequate  to  the 
purposes  of  a  life  which  is  regulated  by  in- 
stinct, and  can  admit  little  change  or  improve- 
ment. To  the  cries  of  birds  curiosity  or  su- 
perstition has  been  always  attentive ;  many 
have  studied  the  language  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  and  some  have  boasted  tliat  they  under- 
stood it 

The  most  skilful  or  most  confident  interpr» 
ters  of  the  .sylvan  dialogues,  have  been  con>- 
inonly  found  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
east,  in  a  country  where  the  calmness  of  the 
air,  and  the  mildness  of  the  seasons,  allow  the 
student  to  patiis  a  great  part  of  the  year  in 
groves  and  bowers.  But  what  may  be  done  in 
one  place  by  peculiar  opportunities,  may  be 
performed  in  another  by  peculiar  diligence. 
A  shepherd  of  Bohemia  has,  by  long  abode  in 
the  forests,  enabl<^d  himself  to  understand  the 
voice  of  birds ;  at  least  he  relates  with  ^at 
confidence  a  story,  of  which  the  credibility  ia 
left  to  be  considered  by  the  learned. 

As  I  was  sitting  (said  he)  within  a  hollow 
rock,  and  watching  my  sheep  that  fed  in  the 
valley,  I  heard  two  vultures  interchangeably 
crying  on  the  summit  of  a  clift  Both  voices 
were  earnest  and  deliberate.  My  curiosity 
prevailed  over  the  care  of  the  flock ;  I  climbed 
slowly  and  silently  from  crag  to  crag,  conceal- 
ed among  the  shrubs,  till  I  found  a  cavity  where 
I  might  sit  and  listen  without  sufiering  or  giv- 
ing disturbance. 

I  soon  perceived  that  my  labour  would  be 
well  repaid,  for  an  old  vulture  was  sitting  on  a 
naked  prominence,  with  her  young  about  her, 
whom  she  was  instructing  in  the  arts  of  a  vul- 
ture's life,  and  preparing  by  the  last  lecture, 
for  their  final  dismission  to  the  mountains  and 
the  skies. 

My  children,  said  the  old  vulture,  you  wiU 
the  less  want  my  instructions,  because  you 
have  had  my  practice  before  your  eyes ;  you 
have  seen  mc  snatch  from  the  farm  the  house- 
hold fowl,  you  have  seen  me  seize  the  leveret 
in  the  bush,  and  the  kid  in  tho  pasturage ;  you 
know  how  to  fix  your  talons,  and  how  to 
balance  your  flight  when  you  are  laden  with 

*  Thii  WR8  the  original  No.  33,  buc  on  the  republica- 
llon  of  the  work  in  Tolumee,    Dr.   Johnnco  sntMUcoiad 
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your  Drey, 
more  m  " 


But  you  remember  the  taste  of 
eli'cious  food.  I  have  oflen  regaled  you 
with  the  flesh  of  man.  Tell  us,  said  the  young 
vultures,  where  maa  may  be  found,  and  how 
he  mav  be  known:  his  flesh  is  surely  the 
natural  food  of  a  vulture.  Why  have  you 
never  brought  a  man  in  your  talons  to  the 
nest  7  He  is  too  bulky,  said  the  mother ;  when 
we  And  a  man  we  can  only  tear  away  his  flef  h, 
and  leave  his  bones  upon  the  ground.  Since 
man  is  so  big,  said  the  young  ones,  how  do  you 
kill  him  ?  You  are  afraid  of  the  wolf  and  of 
the  bear,  by  what  power  are  vultures  superior 
to  man?  Is  man  more  defenceless  than  a 
sheep  ?  We  have  not  the  strength  of  man, 
returned  the  mother,  and  I  am  sometimes  iu 
doubt  whether  we  have  the  aubtilty ;  and  the 
vultures  would  seldom  feast  upon  his  flesh, 
had  not  nature^  that  devoted  him  to  our  uses, 
infused  into  him  a  strange  ferocity,  which  I 
have  never  observed  in  any  other  being  that 
feeds  upon  the  earth.  Two  herds  of  men  will 
oflen  meet  and  shake  the  earth  with  noise,  and 
fill  the  earth  with  fire.  When  you  hear  noise, 
and  see  fire,  with  flashes  along  the  ground, 
hasten  to  the  place  with  your  swiftest  wing, 
for  men  are  surely  destro3ring  one  another; 
you  will  then  find  the  ground  smoking  with 
blood  and  covered  with  carcases,  of  which 
many  are  dismembered,  and  mangled  for  the 
convenience  of  the  vulture.  But  when  men 
have  killed  their  prey,  said  the  pupil,  why  do 
they  not  eat  it  7  When  the  wolf  has  killed  a 
fheep,  he  suffers  not  the  vulture  to  touch  it  till 
he  has  satisfied  himself.  Is  not  man  another 
kind  of  wolf  7  Man,  said  the  mother,  is  the 
only  beast  who  kills  that  which  he  does  not 
devour,  and  this  quality  makes  him  so  much  a 
benefactor  to  our  species.  If  men  kill  our 
prey,  and  lay  it  in  our  way,  said  the  young 
one,  what  need  shall  we  have  of  labouring  for 


ourselves  ?  Because  man  will  sometimrs, 
replied  the  mother,  remain  for  a  lon^  time 
quiet  iu  his  den.  The  old  vultures  will  toll 
you  when  you  are  to  watch  his  motions. 
When  you  see  men  in  great  numbers  moving 
close  together,  like  a  fli^'ht  of  storks,  you  may 
conclude  that  they  are  hunting,  and  that  you 
will  soon  revel  in  human  blood.  But  still,  said 
the  youn|f  one,  1  would  gladly  know  the  rca-  * 
son  of  this  mutual  slaughter.  I  could  never 
kill  what  I  could  not  eat.  My  child,  said  ths 
mother,  this  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  an- 
swer, though  I  am  reckoned  the  most  bubtile 
bird  of  the  mountain.  "When  I  was  young,  I 
used  frequently  to  visit  the  ayry  of  an  old  vul 
ture,  who  dwelt  upon  the  Carpathian  rocks  ; 
he  had  made  many  observations  ;  he  knew  tli4 
places  that  afforded  prey  round  his  habitation, 
as  far  in  every  direction  as  the  strongest  wing 
can  fly  between  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
summer  sun  ;  he  had  fed  year  after  year  on  the 
entrails  of  men.  His  opinion  was,  that  mm 
had  only  the  appearance  of  animal  life,  bein? 
really  vegetables,  with  a  power  of  motion ;  and 
that  as  the  boughs  of  an  oak  are  dashed  togeth- 
er by  the  storm,  that  swine  may  fatten  upon  tlie 
falling  acorns,  so  men  are  by  some  unaccounta- 
ble power  driven  one  against  another,  till  they 
lose  their  motion,  that  vultures  may  be  fed. 
Others  think  they  have  observed  something  of 
contrivance  and  policy  among  these  mischiev- 
ous beings ;  and  those  that  hover  more  closely 
round-  them,  pretend,  that  there  is  in  every 
herd,  one  that  gives  directions  to  the  rest,  and 
seems  to  be  more  eminently  delighted  with  a 
wide  carnage.  What  it  is  that  entitles  him  to 
such  pre-eminence  we  know  not ;  he  is  selil^m 
the  biggest  or  the  swiftest,  but  he  shews  by'his 
eagerness  and  diligence  that  he  is,  more  than 
any  of  the  others,  a  friend  to  vultures. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DBKHtfTION  OF  A   PALACE  IN  A  TALLET. 

Ym  who  lifltea  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of 
6uicy,  and  pursue  with  eat^emess  the  phantoms 
of  hope ;  who  expect  that  age  will  perform  the 
promises  of  youth,  and  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
present  day  will  be  supplied  by  the  morrow ;  at- 
tend to  the  history  ot  Rasselas  prince  of  Abi»- 


Rasselas  was  the  fourth  son  of  the  mighty  em- 
peror, in  whose  dominions  the  father  of  waters 
Degins  his  course ;  whose  bounty  pours  down  the 
streams  of  ^enty,  and  scatters  over  the  world 
the  harvests  of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  custom  which  has  descend- 
ed from  age  to  age  among  the  monarchs  of  the 
tonid  zone,  Rasselas  was  confined  in  a  private 
Mlace,  with  the  other  sons  and  daughters  of 
Abissinian  royalty,  till  the  order  of  succession 
should  call  him  to  the  throne. 

The  place,  which  the  wisdom  or  policy  of  anti- 
quity had  destined  for  the  residence  of  the  Abissi- 
nian princes,  was  a  spacious  valley  in  the  kingdom 
of  Amhara,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  summits  ovemang  the  middle 
part.  The  only  passage  by  which  it  could  be  en- 
tered was  a  cavern  that  passed  under  a  rock,  of 
which  it  had  long  been  aisputed  whether  it  was 
the  work  of  nature  or  of  human  industry.  The 
outlet  of  the  cavern  was  concealed  by  a  thick 
wood,  and  the  mouth  which  opened  into  the 
valley  was  closed  with  gates  of  iron,  forged  by 
the  artificers  of  ancient  days,  so  massy,  tljat  no 
man,  without  the  help  of  engines,  could  open  or 
shut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  every  side  rivulets  de- 
scended, that  filled  all  the  valley  with  verdure  and 
fertility,  and  formed  a  lake  in  the  middle,  inhabit- 
ed by  fish  of  every  species,  and  frequented  by 
every  fowl  whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the 
win^  in  water.  This  lake  discharged  its  super- 
fluities by  a  stream,  which  entered  a  dark  cleft  of 
the  mountain  on  the  northern  side,  and  fell  with 
dreadful  noise  from  precipice  to  precipice,  till  it 
was  heard  no  more. 

The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
trees,  the  banks  of  the  brooks  were  diversified 
y^ith  flowers ;  every  blast  shook  spices  from  the 
rocks,  and  e^'ery  month  dropped  fruits  upon  the 

Eroimd.    All  animaU  that   bite    the    grass,  or 
rowse  the  shrubs,  whether  wild  or  tame,  wan-  | 
dered  in  this  extensive  circuit,  secured  from  beasts  1 


of  prey  by  the  mountains  which  confined  then. 
On  one  part  were  flocks  and  herds  feeding  in  the 
pastures,  on  another  all  the  beasts  of  chase  fiisk- 
ing  in  the  lawns :  the  sprightly  kid  was  bounding 
on  the  rocks,  the  subtle  monkey  frolicking  in 
the  trees,  and  the  solemn  elephant  reposing  in 
the  shade.  All  the  diversities  of  the  world  were 
brought  together.  The  blessings  of  nature  were 
collected,  and  its  evils  extracted  and  excluded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  fruitful,  supplied  its  inha- 
bitants with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  all  de- 
lights and  superfluities  were  added  at  the  annual 
visit  whicli  the  emperor  paid  his  children,  when 
the  iron  gate  was  opened  to  the  sound  of  music ; 
and  during  eight  days,  every  one  that  resided  in 
the  valley  was  required  to  propose  whatever 
might  contribute  to  make  seclusion  pleasant,  to 
fill  up  the  \nacancios  of  attention,  ana  lessen  the 
tediousness  of  time,  Everv  desire  was  immedi- 
ately granted.  All  the  artificers  of  pleasure  were 
called  to  gladden  the  festivity ;  the  musicians  ex- 
erted the  power  of  harmony,  and  the  dancers 
showed  their  activity  before  the  piinces,  in  hopes 
that  they  should  pass  their  lives  in  blissful  capti- 
vity, to  wKich  those  only  were  admitted  whose 
performance  was  thought  able  to  add  novelty  to 
luxury.  Such  was  tlic  appearance  of  security  and 
delight  which  this  retirement  afibrdcd,  that' the}' 
to  whom  it  was  new  always  dehired  that  it  miffht 
be  perpetual ;  and  as  those  on  whom  the  iron  gate 
haa  once  closed  were  never  suffered  to  return,  the 
effect  of  longer  experience  could  not  be  known. 
Thus  every  year  produced  new  scenes  of  delight, 
and  new  competitors  for  imprisonment 

The  palace  stood  on  an  eminence,  raised  about 
thirty  paces  above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  It  was 
diviaed  into  many  squares,  or  cotirts,  built  with 
greater  or  less  magnificence,  according  to  the 
rank  of  those  for  whom  they  were  designed.  Th# 
roofs  were  turned  into  arches  of  massy  stone, 
joined  by  a  cement  that  grew  harder  by  time  ; 
and  the  building  stood  from  century  to  centurv, 
deriding  the  solstitial  rains  and  equTnoctial  hurri- 
canes, without  need  of  reparatioru 

This  house,  which  was  so  large  as  to  be  fully 
known  to  none  but  some  ancient  officers,  who 
successively  inherited  the  secrets  of  the  place, 
was  built  as  if  Suspicion  herself  had  dictated  the 
plan.  To  every  room  there  was  an  open  and 
secret  passage ;  e\'erv  square  had  a  communica- 
tion with  llie  rest,  either  from  the  upper  stories 
by  private  galleries,  or  by  sub  terraneous  passages 
from  the  lower  apartments.  Manyof  tlie  columns 
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had  unsikipected  cuntieii,  in  which  a  long  race  of 
monan-hs  had  repoRJtcd  their  treasiirca.  Thev 
thitn  closed  up  the  oprninff  with  marble,  which 
wa»  ni'ver  to  be  rrmovrd  but  in  the  utmost  exi- 
i?i'ncie»  of  the  kingdom;  and  n'cordiHl  tJieir  accu- 
mulations in  a  book,  which  wan  itself  conceal i.hI  in 
a  tower,  not  entered  but  by  the  emperor,  attended 
by  the  prince  who  stood  next  in  succession. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    DISCONTENT  OF   RASSKLAS   IN    THE  BAPPT 
VALLET. 

f  Iere  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Abissinia lived 
only  to  know  the  soft  vicissitudes  of  pleasure  and 
rep<>se,  attended  by  all  that  were  skiltul  to  delight, 
and  pratilied  wth  whatever  the  senHes  can  enjoy. 
Thoy  wandered  in  gardens  of  fragrance,  and  slept 
in  tlie  fortresses  of  security.  Ever}'  art  was  prac- 
tised to  make  them  pleased  with  thiir  own  condi- 
tion. The  sages  who  iiistrucUrd  them  told  them 
of  nothinir  but  the  miseric^s  of  public  lite,  and 
described  all  beyond  the  mountains  as  rei^ons  of 
calaniiry,  where  discord  was  always  rauing,  and 
witere  man  preyed  upon  man.  To  heighten  their 
opinion  of  their  own  felicity,  they  were  daily  en- 
tertained with  sonsrs,  the  subject  d'  which  was 
the  happy  valley.  Their  appetites  were  excited 
by  frequent  enumerations  oldiflerent  enjoyments, 
and  revelry  and  merriment  were  the  business  of 
every  hour,  from  the  dawn  of  morning  to  the 
close  of  the  evening. 

These  methods  were  generallv  successful :  few 
of  the  princes  had  ever  wislied  to  enlarge  their 
b«)urids,  but  passed  their  hves  in  full  conviction 
that  thoy  had  all  within  tlieir  reach  tliat  art  or 
nature  could  bestow,  and  pitied  those  whom  na- 
ture had  excluded  from  this  seat  of  tranquillity, 
as  the  t<purt  of  chance  and  tlie  slaves  of  misery. 

Thus  they  rose  in  the  morning  and  lay  down  at 
night,  pleased  with  each  other  and  with  them- 
selves, all  but  Rasselas,  who,  in  the  twenty-sixtli 
year  of  his  age,  began  to  withdraw  himself  from 
the  pastimes  and  assemblies,  and  to  delight  in 
solitarv  walks  and  silent  meditation.  He  ofien 
sat  before  tables  covered  ifiith  luxiirv,  and  forgot 
to  taste  the  dainties  that  were  placed  before  him : 
he  rose  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  the  song,  and 
hastilv  retired  beyond  the  sound  of  music  His 
attendants  observed  the  change,  and  endeavoured 
to  renew  liis  love  of  pleasure  :  he  neglected  their 
otliciousness,  repulsed  their  invitations,  and  spent 
day  afler  day  on  the  banks  of  rivulets  sheltered 
with  frees,  where  he  sometimes  listened  to  the 
birds  in  the  branches,  sometimes  observed  the 
fish  playing  in  the  stream,  and  anon  cast  his  eyes 
upon  the  pastures  and  mountains  filled  with  ani- 
mals, of  which  some  were  biting  the  herbage,  and 
some  sleeping  among  the  bushes.  The  singu- 
lurity  of  his  humour  made  him  much  obsen-ed. 
One  of  the  sages,  in  whose  conversation  he  had 
formerly  delighted,  followed  him  secretly,  in  hope 
of  discovering  the  cause  of  his  disquiet  Rasselas, 
who  knew  not  that  any  one  was  near  him,  having 
for  some  lime  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  goats  that 
were  browsing  among  the  rodu,  began  to  com- 
pare their  condition  with  his  own. 

"What,"  said  he,  "makes  the  difference  be- 
tween man  and  all  the  rest  of  the  animal  creation  7 
Every  beast  that  strays  beside  me  has  the  same 
corporal  Decemtiea  with  myielf :  he  ia  hungry, 
3H 


and  crops  the  grass ;  he  is  thirsty,  and  drinks 
the  stream  ;  his  thirst  and  hunger  are  appeased; 
he  is  satisfied,  and  sleeps ;  he  rises  agaij  and  ia 
hungry ;  he  is  again  fiidf  and  is  at  rest  I  am  iiun- 
giy  and  thirsty,  like  liiin,  but  when  thirst  and  hun- 
ger cease,  I  am  not  at  rest ;  I  am,  like  him,  pained 
with  want,  but  am  not,  like  liim,  aatisfied  with 
iiUni^ss.  The  intermediate  hours  are  tedious  and 
gloomy:  I  long  again  to  be  hungry',  that  I  may 
again  quicken  the  attention,  'i'iie  birds  peck  the 
berries  of  the  corn,  and  tlv  a\\  ay  to  the  grovci, 
where  they  sit  in  ^'eriiing  happiness  on  the 
branches,  and  waste  tlieir  lives  in  tuning  one  un- 
vari'.d  series  of  sounds.  1  likewise  can  call  the 
lutanist  and  the  hinger ;  but  the  sounds  that  pleas- 
ed ine  yesterday  wearj*  me  tu-duy,  and  will  grow 
yet  more  wearisome  to-morrow.  I  can  discover 
m  me  no  power  of  perception  which  is  not  glutted 
witli  its  proper  pleasure,  yet  I  do  not  feel  mysilf 
delightea.  Man  surely  has  some  latent  seusc^ 
for  which  this  place  aHbrds  no  gratification  ;  or 
he  has  some  desires  distinct  from  sense,  which 
must  be  satisfied  before  he  can  be  happy." 

After  tliis  lie  lifted  up  liis  head,  ana  seeing  the 
moon  rising,  walked  towards  the  palace.  As  he 
passed  through  the  fields,  and  saw  the  animals 
around  liim,  "Ye,*^  said  he,  "arc  happy,  and 
need  not  envy  m(>,  that  walk  thus  among  ^'ou, 
burdtmed  with  mysell";  nor  do  I,  ye  gentle  beings, 
envy  your  felicity ;  f(>r  it  is  not  the  felicity  of  man. 
I  have  many  distresses  from  which  ve  arc  free ; 
I  fear  pain  when  I  do  not  feel  it ;  I  sometimea 
shrink  at  evils  recollected,  and  sometimes  start 
at  evils  anticipated :  surely  the  equity  of  Provi- 
dence  has  balanced  peculiar  sufferings  witli  pecu 
liar  enioyments." 

With  observations  like  these  the  prince  amused 
himself  as  he  retunied,  uttering  them  with  a  plain- 
tive voice,  yet  with  a  look  that  discovered  him  Ift 
feel  some  complacence  in  his  own  perspicacity,  and 
to  receive  some  solace  of  the  nuseries  of  life,  from 
consciousness  of  the  delicacv  with  which  he  felt, 
and  the  eloquence  with  which  he  bewailed  them. 
He  mingled  cheerfully  in  the  diversions  of  tho 
evening,  and  all  rr.joiced  to  find  tliat  his  heart  was 
lightened. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  WANTS   OF  HIM   THAT    WANTS  NOTHING. 

On  the  next  day,  his  old  instructor,  imagining 
that  he  had  now  made  himself  acquainted  with 
his  diseasf;  of  mind,  was  in  hope  of  curing  it  by 
counsel,  and  officiously  sought  an  opportunity  of 
conference,  which  the  prince,  having  long  con- 
sidered liim  as  one  whose  intellects  were  exhaust- 
ed, was  not  very  billing  to  afford.  "  Why,"  said 
he,  "  does  this  man  thus  intrude  upon  me  ?  shall 
I  never  be  sufTfred  to  forget  these  lectures,  which 
pleased  only  while  they  were  new,  and  to  becomo 
new  again,  must  be  forgotten  ?"  He  then  walked 
into  the  wood,  and  composed  himself  to  his  usual 
meditations:  when,  before  his  thoughts  had  taken 
any  settled  form,  he  perceived  his  pursuer  at  \da 
aide,  and  was  at  first  prompted  by  nis  impatience 
to  go  hastily  away ;  but  bcmg  unwilling  to  ofkod 
a  man  whom  he  had  once  reverenced,  and  still 
loved,  he  invited  him  to  sit  down  with  him  on  the 
hank. 

The  old  man,  thus  encouraged,  began  to  lament 
the  change  which  had  been  lately  observed  m  the 
prince,  uid  to  ioquire  why  he  lo  often  retired 
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from  th«  plcwsiiff  s  of  the  paKf  *»,  to  Innclincns  and 
olencp.  '*I  fly  from  pleasure,**  «ud  the  prince, 
•* because  pi e«»iire  haw  ccowhI  to  please;  I  am 
lonely  because  I  am  miserable,  and  am  unwdlinc 
to  clond  with  my  presence  the  happiness  of 
others." — "  Yon,  sir,^  said  the  sage,  «*  are  the 
first  who  has  complained  of  miseiy  in  the  happy 
valley.  I  hope  to  convince  you  tnat  your  com- 
plaints have  no  real  cause.  You  are  here  in  iiill 
possession  of  all  the  emperor  of  Abissinia  can 
Destow ;  here  is  neither  labour  to  be  endured  nor 
danger  to  be  dreaded,  yet  here  is  all  that  labour 
or  danger  can  procure  or  purchase.  Look  round 
and  tell  me  which  of  your  wants  is  without  sup- 
ply :  if  you  want  nothing,  how  are  vou  unhappy  ?" 
"  That  I  want  nothing,**  said  the  prince,  **  or 
that  I  know  not  what  I  want,  is  the  cause  of  my 
complaint :  if  I  had  any  known  want^Ishoald  have 
a  certain  wsh ;  that  wish  would  excite  endeavour, 
and  I  should  not  then  repme  to  Bee  the  sun  move 
BO  slowly  towards  the  western  mountains,  or  to 
lament  when  the  day  break s^  and  sleep  will  no 
longer  hide  me  from  myself.  When  I  see  the 
kids  and  the  lambs  chasing  one  another,  I  fancy 
that  I  should  be  happy  if  I  nad  something  to  pur- 
sue. But,  possessing  all  that  I  can  want,  I  find 
one  day  ana  one  hour  exactly  like  another,  except 
that  the  latter  is  stiil  more  teoious  than  the  former. 
Let  your  experience  inform  me  how  the  day  may 
now  seem  as  short  as  in  my  childhood,  while  na- 
ture was  yet  fresh,  and  every  moment  showed  me 
what  I  never  had  observed  before.  I  have  already 
cnioyed  too  much :  give  me  somethuig  to  desire." 
Tne  old  man  was  surprised  at  this  new  species  of 
affliction,  and  knew  not  what  to  reply,  yet  was 
unwilling  to  be  silent  **  Sir,**  said  he,  "  if  you 
had  seen  the  miseries  of  the  world  you  would 
know  how  to  value  your  present  state."  "  Now," 
taid  the  prince,  "you  have  given  me  something 
to  desire :  I  sballlon^  to  see  the  miseries  of  the 
world,  since  the  sight  of  them  is  necessary  to  hap- 
piness." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    PRINCE    CONTINUES    TO   GRIEVE    AND  MUSE. 

At  this  time  the  sound  of  music  proclaimed  the 
hour  of  ijcpast,  and  the  conversation  was  con- 
cluded. The  old  man  went  away  sufHciently  dis- 
contented to  find  that  his  reasonings  had  produced 
the  only  conclusion  which  they  were  intended  to 
prevent  But  in  the  decline  of  life,  shame  and 
grief  are  of  short  duration :  whether  it  be  that  we 
hear  easily  what  we  have  borne  long ;  or  that, 
finding  ourselves  in  age  less  regarded,  we  less  re- 
gard others ;  or  that  we  look  with  sligM  regard 
upon  afflictions,  to  which  we  know  that  the  l^d 
oi  death  is  about  to  put  an  end. 

The  prince,  whose  views  were  extended  to  a 
wider  space,  could  not  speedily  quiet  his  emo- 
tions. He  had  been  before  ternfied  at  the  length 
of  life  which  nature  promised  him,  because  he 
considered  that  in  a  lon^  time  much  must  be  en- 
dured :  he  now  reioiced  m  his  youth,  because  in 
many  years  much  might  be  done.  This  first 
beam  of  hope  tliat  had  been  ever  darted  into  his 
mind,  rekindled  youth  in  his  cheeks,  and  doubled 
the  lustre  of  his  eyes.  He  was  fired  wth  the 
desire  of  doing  something,  though  he  knew  not 
yet,  with  distinctness,  either  end  or  means.  He 
was  now  no  longer  gloomy  and  unsocial ;  but, 


considering  him.«elf  as  master  of  a  secret  stock  of 
happinops,  which  he  could  only  enjoy  by  conceal- 
ing It,  he  afiectpd  to  bo  busy  in  ali  the  schemes  of 
diversion,  and  cndoavourcd'to  make  others  pleased 
with  the  state  of  which  he  himself  was  weary. 
But  pleasures  can  never  be  so  muhiplied  or  con- 
tinued as  not  to  leave  much  of  life  unemployed ; 
there  were  many  hours,  both  of  tne  night  and  day, 
which  he  could  spend  \%ithout  suspicion  in  sofitary 
thought  The  load  of  life  was  much  lightened ; 
he  went  eagerly  into  the  assemblies,  because  he 
supi)05cd  the  frequency  of  his  presence  necessary 
to  the  success  of  his  purpos<;8 ;  he  retired  gladly 
to  privacy,  because  ne  had  now  a  subject  oi 
thought  His  chief  amusement  was  to  picture 
to  himself  that  world  which  he  had  never  seen,  to 
place  himself  in  various  conditions,  to  be  entan- 
gled in  imaginary  difiiculties,  and  to  be  engaged  in 
wild  adventures  ;  but  his  benevolence  always  trp- 
minated  his  projects  in  the  rcL'ef  of  distress,  the 
detection  of  fraud,  the  defeat  of  oppression,  and 
the  difiusion  of  happiness. 

Thus  passed  twenty  months  of  the  life  o. 
Rasselas.  He  busied  himself  so  intensely  io 
visionan'  bustle  that  he  forgot  his  real  solitude; 
and,  amidst  hourly  preparations  for  the  various 
incidents  of  human  afHurs,  neglected  to  consider 
by  what  means  he  should  mingle  with  mankind. 

One  day,  as  he  was  sittini;  on  a  bank,  he  feign- 
ed to  himself  an  orphan  virgin  robbed  of  her  little 
portion  by  a  treacherous  lover,  and  crying  aficr 
nim  for  restitution.  So  strongly  was  the  imaee 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  that  ne  started  up  in  the 
maid*s  defence,  and  ran  forward  to  sc^ize  the  plun- 
derer with  all  the  eagerness  of  real  pursuit  Fear 
naturally  quickens  the  flifiht  of  guut  Raaselas 
could  not  catch  the  fugitive  with  his  utmost  ef^ 
forts:  but,  resolving  to  weary  by  perseverance 
him  whom  he  could  not  surpass  m  speed,  he 
pressed  on  till  the  foot  of  the  mountain  stopped  his 
course. 

Here  he  recollected  himself,  and  smiled  at  his 
own  useless  impetuosi^.  Then  raising  his  eyes 
to  the  mountain, "  This,"  said  he,  "  is  fhe  &ta] 
obstacle  that  hinders  at  once  the  enK>3rraent  oi 
pleasure  and  the  exercise  of  virtue.  How  long  is 
It  that  my  hopes  and  wishes  have  flown  beyond 
Uiis  boundary  of  my  life,  which  yet  I  never  have 
attempted  to  siurmount !"  Struck  with  this  re- 
flection, he  sat  down  to  nnise,  and  remembered, 
that  since  he  first  resolved  to  escape  from  his  con- 
finement, the  sun  had  passed  twice  over  him  io 
his  annual  course.  He  now  felt  a  degree  of  ro 
gret  with  which  he  had  never  been  before  ac- 
quainted. He  considered  how  much  might  have 
been  done  in  the  time  which  had  passed,  and  kft 
nothing  real  behind  it  He  compped  twenty 
months  with  the  life  of  man.  **  In  life,'*  said  he, 
**  is  not  to  be  counted  the  ignorance  of  in^cy  or 
imbecility  of  age.  We  are  long  before  we  are 
able  to  think,  and  we  soon  cease  from  the  power 
of  acting.  The  true  period  of  human  existence 
may  be  reasonably  estimated  at  forty  years,  of 
which  I  have  mused  away  the  four-and-twentieth 
part  What  I  have  lost  was  certain,  for  I  have 
certainly  possessed  it;  but  of  twenty  months  to 
come  wno  can  assure  me  ?" 

The  consciousness  of  his  own  folly  pierced 
him  deeply,  and  he  was  long  before  he  could  be 
reconciled  to  himself.  "  The  rest  of  my  time,* 
said  he,  **  has  been  lost  by  the  crime  or  foUy  of 
my  ancestors,  and  the  absurd  institutions  of  my 
coimtrv ;  I  remember  it  with  diifiisty  yet  wilboal 
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femoree;  but  the  months  that  have  passed  since 
new  light  darted  into  m^  soul,  since  I  formed  a 
scheme  of  reasonable  felicity,  have  been  squan- 
dered  by  my  own  fault  I  have  lost  that  whidi 
can  never  be  restored ;  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise 
and  set  for  twenty  months,  an  idle  gazer  on  the 
light  of  heaven:  m  this  time  the  birds  have  left 
the  nest  of  their  mother,  and  conunitted  them- 
selves to  the  woods  and  to  tlie  skies ;  the  kid  has 
forsaken  the  teat,  and  learned  by  degrees  to  climb 
the  rocks  in  quest  of  independent  sustenance.  I 
only  have  made  no  advances,  but  am  still  help- 
less and  ignorant  The  moon,  by  more  than 
twentv  changes,  admonished  me  of  the  flux  of 
life ;  the  stream  that  rolled  before  my  feet  imbraid- 
ed  my  inactivity.  I  sat  feasting  on  inteUectoal 
luxury,  regardless  ahke  of  the  examples  of  the 
earth  and  Uie  instructions  of  the  planets.  Twenty 
months  are  passed,  who  shall  restore  them  ?" 

These  sorrowful  meditations  fastened  upon 
his  mind:  he  passed  four  months  in  resolving  to 
lose  no  more  time  in  idle  resolves,  and  was  awak- 
ened to  more  vigorous  exertion,  by  hearing  a 
maid  who  had  broken  a  porcelain  cup,  remuii, 
Chat  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted. 

This  was  obvious ;  and  Rasselas  reproached 
himself  that  he  had  not  discovered  it ;  having  not 
known,  or  not  considered,  how  many  useful  hints 
are  obtained  by  chance,  and  how  often  the  mind, 
hurried  by  her  own  ardour  to  distant  views,  ne- 
glects the  truths  that  lie  opened  before  her.  He, 
lor  a  few  hours,  regretted  his  regret,  and  from 
that  time  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the  means  of 
escaping  from  the  valley  of  happiness. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TUX    PRINCE   MEDITATES   HIS    ESCAPE. 

He  now  found  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
effect  that  which  it  was  very  easy  to  suppose 
effected.  When  he  looked  round  about  him,  he 
saw  himself  confined  by  the  bars  of  nature,  which 
bad  never  yet  been  broken,  and  by  the  gate, 
through  which  none  that  once  had  passed  it  were 
ever  able  to  return.  He  was  now  inipatif  nt  as  an 
eagle  in  a  grate.  He  passed  week  alVcr  week 
in  clambering  the  mountains,  to  sec  if  there  was 
any  aperture  which  the  bushes  mi^ht  conceal, 
bijt  found  all  the  summits  inaccessible  by  their 
prominence.  The  iron  gate  he  despaired  to  open ; 
lor  it  was  not  only  secured  with  all  the  pK>wcr  of 
art,  but  was  always  watched  by  successive  sen- 
tinels, and  was  by  its  position  exposed  to  the  per- 
petual observation  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

He  then  examined  the  cavern  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  were  discharged ;  and, 
looking  down  at  a  time  when  the  sun  shone 
strongly  upon  its  mouth,  he  discovered  it  to  be 
full  of  broken  rocks,  wluch,  though  they  permitted 
the  stream  to  flow  through  many  narrow  pas- 
sages, would  stop  any  body  of  solid  bulk.  He  re- 
turned discouraged  and  dejected;  but,  having 
now  known  the  blessing  of  nope,  resolved  never 
to  despair. 

In  these  fruitless  researches  he  snent  ten 
months.  The  time,  however,  passed  cheerfully 
away ;  in  the  morning  he  rose  with  new  hope,  in 
the  evening  applauded  his  own  diligence,  and  in 
thtf  n^ht  slept  sound  after  his  fatigue.  He  met  a 
thousand  amusements,  which  beguiled  his  labour 


and  diversified  his  thoucrhts.  He  discerned  the 
various  instincts  of  animals,  and  properties  of 
plants,  and  found  the  place  replete  with  wonders^ 
of  which  he  proposed  to  solace  himself  with  the 
contemplation,  if  he  should  never  be  able  to  ac- 
compUsh  his  flight ;  rejoicing  that  his  endeavours, 
though  yet  unsuccessful,  had  supphed  him  with  a 
fource  of  inexhaustible  inquiry. 

But  his  original  curiosity  was  not  yet  abated : 
he  resolved  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  men.  His  wiish  still  continued,  but  his 
hope  grew  less.  He  ceased  to  sur\'ey  any  longer 
the  walls  of  his  prison,  and  spared  to  search  by 
new  toils  for  interstices  which  he  knew  could 
not  be  found,  yet  determined  to  keep  his  design 
alwajTs  in  view,  and  lay  hold  on  any  expedient 
that  time  should  ofler. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  DISSERTATION   ON   THE   ART   OF   FLTINO. 

Among  the  artists  that  bad  been  allured  into  the 
happy  valley,  to  labour  for  the  accommodation 
and  pleasure  of  its  inliabitants,  was  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  the  mechanic  powers, 
who  had  contrived  many  engines  both  of  use  and 
recreation.  By  a  wheel  which  the  stream  turned, 
he  forced  the  water  into  a  tower,  whence  it  was 
distributed  to  all  tiie  apartments  of  the  palace. 
He  erected  a  pavilion  in  tlie  garden,  around  which 
he  kept  the  air  always  cool  by  artificial  showers. 
One  of  the  groves,  appropriated  to  the  ladies,  was 
ventilated  by  fans,  to  which  the  rivulets  that  ran 
through  it  gave  a  constant  motion ;  and  instru- 
ments of  soil  music  were  played  at  proper  dis- 
tances, of  which  some  played  by  the  impulse  of 
the  wind,  and  some  by  tlie  power  of  the  stream. 

This  artist  was  sometimes  visited  bv  Rasselas, 
who  was  pleased  with  every  kind  of  knowledge, 
imagining  that  the  time  would  come  when  tU  (us 
acquisitions  should  be  of  use  to  him  in  the  open 
world.  ?Ie  came  one  day  to  amuse  himselr  in 
his  usual  manner,  and  found  the  master  busy  in 
building  a  sailing  cliariot:  he  saw  that  the  design 
was  practicable  upon  a  level  surface,  and  with  ex- 
pressions of  great  esteem  solicited  its  completion. 
The  workman  was  pleased  to  find  himself  so 
much  regarded  by  the  prince,  and  resolved  to  gain 
yet  higher  honours.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "you  have 
seen  but  a  small  part  of  what  the  mechanic  sci- 
ence can  perform.  I  have  been  long  of  opinion, 
that  instead  of  the  tardy  conveyance  of  ships  and 
chariots,  man  miftht  use  the  swifter  migration  of 
wings ;  that  the  fields  of  air  are  open  to  know- 
ledge, and  that  only  ignorance  and  idleness  need 
crawl  upon  the  ground." 

This  nint  rekindled  the  prince's  desire  of  pass- 
ing the  mountains.  Having  seen  what  the  me- 
chanist had  already  performed,  he  was  willing  to 
faricy  that  he  could  ao  more ;  vet  resolved  to  in- 
quire farther  before  he  suffered  hope  to  afflict  him 
by  disappointment  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  he  to 
the  artist.  *'  that  your  imagination  prevails  over 
your  skill,  and  that  you  now  tell  me  rather  what 
you  wish  than  what  you  know.  Every  animal 
naa  his  element  assigned  him ;  the  birds  have  the 
air,  and  roan  and  beast  the  earth."  **  So,"  replied 
the  mechanist,  "  fishes  have  the  water,  in  whif  h 
yet  beasts  can  swim  by  nature,  and  man  by  arr. 
He  that  can  swim  needs  not  despair  to  fly :  tu 
swim  is  to  fly  in  a  grosser  fluid,  and  to  fly  is'  to 
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vwim  in  a  lubtler.  We  are  onW  to  proportion 
our  power  of  resistance  to  the  diflerent  density  of 
matter  through  which  we  are  to  pass.  You  will 
he  neceasariiy  upborne  by  the  air,  if  you  can  re- 
new any  impulse  upon  it  faster  than  the  air  can 
recede  from  the  pressure." 

**But  the  exercise  of  swimming,"  said  the 
prince,  *^  is  very  laborious ;  the  strongest  limbs 
ars  soon  wearied :  I  am  alraid  the  act  of  flying 
will  be  yet  more  violent;  and  wings  will  be  <? 
no  great  use,  unless  we  can  fly  furSier  than  we 
can  swim." 

"  The  labour  of  vsing  from  the  ground,*'  said 
the  artist,  "will  be  great,  as  we  see  it  in  the 
heavier  domestic  fowls ;  but,  as  we  mount  higher, 
Che  earth's  attraction,  and  tlie  body's  gravity,  will 
be  gradually  diminished,  till  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
region  where  the  man  shall  float  in  the  air  with- 
out any  tendency  to  fall;  no  care  will  then  be  ne- 
cessary but  to  move  forward,  which  the  gentlest 
impulse  \%iU  eflt'ct  You,  sir,  wliose  curiosity  is 
so  extensive,  will  easily  conceive  with  what  plea- 
sure a  philosopher,  tumiiihed  with  wings,  and 
hovering  in  tlie  sky,  would  see  tlic  earth,  and  all 
its  inhabitants,  rolling  beneath  him,  and  present- 
ing to  him  successively,  by  its  diurnal  motion,  all 
the  countries  nitliin  the  same  parallel.  How  tnust 
it  amuse  the  pendent  spectator  to  see  the  nu>\ing 
scene  of  land  and  ocean,  cities  and  deserts !  to 
survey  with  equal  security  the  marts  of  trade,  and 
the  fields  of  battle;  mountains  infested  by  barba- 
rians, and  fruitful  n>gions  gladdened  by  plenty 
and  lulled  by  peace !  How  easily  shall  we  then 
trace  the  Nile  tlirough  all  his  passages,  pass  over 
to  distant  re^ous,  and  examine  the  face  of  nature 
from  one  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other." 

"  All  tliis,"  said  the  prince,  "  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired, but  I  am  afraid  that  no  man  h  ill  be  able  to 
breatlie  in  these  regions  of  speculation  and  tran- 
quillity. I  have  been  told  that  respiration  is 
oltiicult  upon  lody  mountains;  yet  trom  these 
precipices,  tliou^h  so  liigh  as  to  produce  great 
tenuity  of  air,  it  is  very  eafy  to  faU ;  therefore  I 
siispect,  that  from  any  height,  where  life  can  be 
supported,  tliere  may  be  danger  of  too  quick 
descent." 

'*  Nothings,"  replied  the  artist,  "  will  ever  be 
attempted,  if  all  possible  objections  must  be  flrst 
overcome.  If  you  will  favour  my  project,  I  will 
try  tlie  first  fliglit  at  my  oM'n  hazard.  1  have  oon- 
fi:ilored  Uie  Rtructurx:  of  alt  volunt  animals,  and 
tind  the  folding  continuity  of  the  bats'  wings  most 
easily  accommodated  to  the  human  form.  Upon 
this  rnodel  I  shall  begin  my  task  to-morrow ;  and, 
in  a  year,  expect  to  tower  into  the  air  beyond  the 
malice  and  pursuit  of  man.  But  I  will  work  only 
on  this  condition,  that  the  art  slmll  not  be  divulg- 
ed, and  that  you  shall  not  require  me  to  make 
wings  for  any  but  ourselves." 

"  Why,"  said  Rasselas,  **  should  you  envy 
others  so  izreat  an  advantage  ?  All  skm  ought  to 
\»c  exerted  for  universal  good;  every  man  has 
owotl  much  to  others,  and  ought  to  repay  the . 
Mildness  that  he  ha-s  received." 

"  If  men  were  all  virtuous,"  returned  the  ar- 
tist, "  I  should  with  great  alacrky  teach  them  to 
Av.  But  what  would  be  the  security  of  the  good 
if' the  bad  could  at  pleasure  invade  t^icm  fipom  the 
sky  ?  Against  an  army  sailing  through  the  clouds, 
neither  walls,  mountains,  nor  seas,  could  afford 
ikMJurity,  A  flight  of  northern  savages  mi^ht 
hover  m  the  wind,  and  light  with  irresistible  vio- 
lence upon  the  capital  of  a  fruitful  re^on.    Even 


this  Talley,  the  retreat  of  jmnces,  the  abode  at 
happiness,  might  be  violated  by  the  sudden  de 
scent  of  some  of  the  naked  nations  that  swarm  on 
the  coast  of  the  southern  sea !" 

The  prince  promised  secrecy,  and  waited  for 
the  performance,  not  wholly  hopeless  of  success. 
He  visited  the  work  from  tune  to  time,  observed 
its  progress,  and  remarked  many  ingenious  con* 
tfivances  to  facihtale  motion,  and  unite  levity 
with  strength.  The  artist  was  every  day  more 
certain  that  be  should  leave  vultures  and  eagles 
behind  him,  and  the  contagion  of  his  confidence 
seized  upon  tbe  prince.  In  a  year  the  nHngs  were 
finished ;  and,  on  a  morning  appointed,  the  maker 
appeared  furnished  for  flight  on  a  little  promon 
tory:  he  waved  liis  linions  a  while  to  gather  air, 
then  leaped  from  his  stand,  and  in  an  instant 
dropped  into  the  lake.  His  wings,  which  were 
of  no  use  in  the  air,  sustained  him  in  the  water ; 
and  the  prince  drew  him  to  land  half  dead  with 
terror  and  vexation. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

THE   PRINCE   FINOS   A   MAN   OF   LEARKINO. 

The  prince  was  not  much  afflicted  by  this  dis- 
aster, having  suf&red  himself  to  hope  for  a  hap- 
pier event  cMily  because  he  had  no  other  means 
of  escape  in  view.  He  still  persisted  in  his  de» 
sign  to  leave  the  happy  valley  by  the  first  oppoi^ 
tuni^. 

His  imagination  was  now  at  a  stand  ;  he  had 
no  prospect  of  entering  into  the  world ;  and,  not* 
withstanding  all  his  endeavours  to  support  him- 
self, discontent,  by  degrees,  preyed  upon  him; 
and  he  began  again  to  lose  his  tfiougfats  in  sad- 
ness, when  the  rainy  season,  which  in  these  coun- 
tries is  periodical,  made  it  incom'enient  to  wander 
in  the  woods. 

The  rain  continued  longer  and  with  more  vio» 
Icnce  than  bad  ever  been  knot^n:  the  clouds 
broke  on  the  surroimding  mountains,  and  the  torw 
rents  streamed  into  the  plain  on  every  side,  till  tlie 
cavern  was  too  narrow  to  discharge  the  water. 
The  lake  overflowed  its  banks,  and  all  the  level 
of  the  valley  was  covered  with  the  inundation. 
The  eminence  on  which  the  palace  was  built,  and 
some  other  spots  of  rising  ground,  were  all  that 
the  eye  could  now  discover.  The  herds  and  flockj* 
lefl  the  pasture,  and  both  the  wild  beasts  and 
the  tame  retreated  to  the  mountains. 

I'his  inundation  confined  bH  tlie  princes  to  6th 
mesdc  amusements;  and  the  attention  of  RasSelas 
was  particularly  seized  by  a  poem,  which  Imlac 
rehearsed,  upon  the  various  conditions  of  Hu- 
manity. He  commanded  the  poet  to  attend  bun 
in  his  apartment,  and  re<-ite  his  verses  a  second 
time;  then,  entering  into  familiar  talk,  he  thought 
himself  happy  in  luiving  found  a  man  who  knew 
the  world  so  well,  and  could  so  skflfully  paint  the 
scenes  of  life.  He  asked  a  thousand'  questions 
about  things,  to  which,  though  common  to  all 
other  mortals,  his  confinement  firom  childhood 
had  kept  hiin  a  stranger.  The  poet  pitied  his 
ignorance,  and  loved  his  curiosity,  and  entertained 
him  from  day  to  day  with  novelty  and  instruction, 
80  that  the  prince  regretted  the  necessity  of  sleep, 
and  longed  tiU  the  morning  should  renew  his 
pleasure. 

As  they  were  sitting  together,  the  prince  com- 
manded Iralac  to  relate  his  history,  and  to  tell  br 
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^hat  accideot  he  was  forced,  or  by  what  motnre 
induced,  to  close  his  life  in  the  happy  valley.  As 
he  was  going  to  begin  his  narrative,  Rasselas  was 
called  to  a  concert,  and  obliged  to  restrain  his 
curiosity  till  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  IMLAC. 

The  dose  of  the  day  is,  in  the  regions  of  the 
torrid  zone,  the  only  season  of  diversion  and  en- 
tertainment, and  it  was  therefore  midnight  before 
the  music  ceased  and  the  princesses  retired.  Ras- 
selas then  called  for  his  compaiiion,  and  required 
him  to  begin  the  stoiy  of  his  life. 

"Sir,"  said  Inilac,  "my  history  will  not  be 
iong:  the  lite  that  is  devoted  to  knowledge  passes 
silently  away,  and  is  very  little  divcrsihed  by 
events.  To  talk,  in  public, *to  tliink  in  solitud^  to 
read  and  to  hear,  to  mquire  and  answer  inquiries, 
is  the  business  of  a  scholar.  He  wanders  about 
the  world  without  pomp  or  terror,  and  is  neither 
known  nor  valued  hut  by  men  like  himself. 

**  I  H'as  bom  in  the  kingdom  of  Groiama,  at  no 
sreat  distance  from  the  fountain  of  the  KAe.  My 
lather  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  traded  be- 
tween tiie  inland  countries  of  Africa  and  the  porta 
of  the  Red  Sea.  He  was  honest,  frugal,  ana  diU- 
gent,  but  of  mean  sentiments  and  narrow  com- 
prehension ;  he  desired  only  to  be  rich,  and  to 
conceal  his  riches,  lest  he  should  be  spoded  by  the 
governors  of  the  province." 

"Surely,**  said  the  prince,  "  my  father  must  be 
negiigent'of  his  charge,  if  any  man  in  his  domi- 
nions dares  take  that  which  belongs  to  another. 
Does  he  not  know  tliat  kings  are  accountable  for 
mjustice  pennitted  as  well  as  done?  If  I  were 
emperor,  not  the  meanest  of  my  subjects  should 
be  o]>pre8sed  with  impunity.  My  blood  boils  when 
I  am  told  that  a  merchant  durst  not  enjoy  his 
honest  gains  for  fnar  of  losing  them  by  the  rapa- 
city of  power.  Name  the  governor  wno  robbed 
the  people,  tliat  I  may  declare  his  crimes  to  the 
emperor !" 

"  Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "your  ardour  is  the  natural 
effect  of  ^irtue  animated  by  youth :  the  time  will 
conic  when  you  will  acquit  your  father,  and  per- 
haps hear  with  less  impatience  of  the  governor. 
Oppression  is,  in  the  Abiswiian  dominions,  nei- 
ther frequent  nor  tolerated  ^  but  no  form  of  go- 
vernment has  been  yet  du«covered,  by  which 
cruelty  can  be  wholly  prevented.  Subordination 
supposes  power  on  one  part  and  subjection  on  the 
t>ther  ;  and  if  power  be  in  the  hands  of  men,  it 
will  sometimes  be  abused.  The  vigilance  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  may  do  much,  but  much  will 
still  remain  undone.  He  can  never  know  all  the 
crimes  that  are  committed,  and  can  seldom  punish 
all  that  he  knows." 

"This,"  said  the  prince, "  I  do  not  understand; 
but  1  had  ratlier  hear  thee  than  dispute.  Continue 
thy  narration." 

"  My  father,"  proceeded  InUac,  "  originally  in- 
tended that  I  sliould  have  no  other  education 
than  such  as  might  qualify  me  for  commerce ;  and 
discovering  in  me  f^eat  strength  of  memory  and 
quickness  of  apprehension,  often  declared  his 
hope  that  I  should  be  some  time  the  richest  man 
ia  Abisainia." 


"  Why,"  said  the  princa,  "  did  thy  father  desire 
the  increase  of  liis  wealth,  when  it  was  already 
greater  than  he  durst  discover  or  enjoy?  I  am 
unwilling  to  doubt  thy  veracity,  yet  mconsisten- 
cies  caimot  both  be  true." 

"Inconsistencies,"  answered  Imlac,  "cannot 
both  be  lifiht ;  but,  imputed  to  man,  they  may  both 
be  true.  Yet  diversity  is  not  inconsistency.  My 
father  might  expect  a  time  of  greater  security. 
However,  some  desire  is  necessary  to  keep  life  m 
motion :  and  he,  whose  real  wants  are  supplied, 
must  admit  those  of  fancy." 

"This,"  said  the  prince.  "I  can  in  some  mea- 
sure conceive.    I  repent  tnat  I  interrupted  thee." 

"With  this  hope,"  proceeded  Imlac,  "  he  sent 
ine  to  school :  but  when  I  had  once  found  the  de- 
light of  knowledge,  and  felt  the  pleasure  of  intel- 
ligence and  the  pride  of  invention,  I  began  silently 
to  despise  riches,  and  determined  to  disappoint 
the  purposes  of  my  father,  whose  grossness  of 
conception  raised  my  pity.  I  was  twenty  years 
old  bobre  his  tenderness  would  expose  me  to  the 
fatigue  of  travel ;  in  which  time  i  had  been  in- 
structed, by  successive  masters,  in  all  the  litera- 
ture of  my  native  country.  As  every  hour  taught 
me  something  new,  I  hved  in  a  continual  course 
of  gratifications;  but,  as  I  advanced  towards  man- 
hood, I  lost  much  of  the  reverence  with  which  1 
had  been  used  to  look  on  my  instructors ;  because, 
when  the  lessons  were  ended,  I  did  not  find  them 
wiser  or  better  than  conmion  men. 

"  At  length  my  father  resolved  to  initiate  me 
in  commerce ;  and,  opening  one  of  his  subterra- 
nean treasuries,  counted  out  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  This,  young  man,  said  he,  is  the  stock 
with  which  you  must  negotiate.  I  began  with  less 
than  a  fiilh  part,  and  you  see  how  diligence  and 
parsimony  have  increased  it  This  is  your  own,  to 
waste  or  to  improve.  If  you  squander  it  by  negli- 
gence or  caprice,  you  must  wait  for  my  death  be- 
fore you  win  be  rich  :  if  in  four  years  you  double 
your  stock,  we  will  tnenceforward  let  subordina- 
tion cease,  and  live  together  as  friends  and  part* 
neis:  for  he  shall  be  always  equal  with  me,  who 
is  equally  skilled  in  the  art  of  growing  rich. 

"We  laid  our  money  upon  camels,  concealed 
in  bales  of  cheap  goods,  and  travelled  to  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  When  I  cast  my  eye  on  the  ex- 
panse of  waters,  my  heart  bouncled  like  that  of 
a  prisoner  escaped.  I  felt  an  unextinguishable 
curiosity  kindle  in  my  mind,  and  resolved  to 
snatch  this  opportunity  of  seeing  the  manners  of 
other  nations,  and  of  (earning  sciences  unknown 
in  Abissinia. 

"  I  remembered  that  my  father  had  obliged  me 
to  the  improvement  of  my  stock,  not  by  a  promise, 
which  I  ought  not  to  violate,  but  by  a  penalty,  which 
I  was  at  liberty  to  incur ;  and  therefore  determined 
to  gratify  my  predominant  desire,  and,  by  drink- 
ing at  the  fountain  of  knowledge,  to  quench  tho 
thirst  of  curiosity. 

"As  I  was  supposed  to  trade  without  connex- 
ion with  my  father,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  master  ofa  ship,  and  procure 
a  passage  to  some  other  country.  I  had  no  mo- 
tives of  choice  to  regulate  myvovage.  It  was 
sufiident  for  me,  that,  wherever  I  wandered,  I 
should  see  a  country  which  I  had  not  seen  before. 
I  therefore  entered  a  ship  bound  for  Surat,  hav- 
ing left  a  letter  for  my  father  declaring  my  in- 
feiition*" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   HISTORY   OF  IMLAC   COXTtNUED. 

**  When  I  first  entered  upon  the  world  of  wa- 
ters, and  lost  si^^ht  of  land,  I  looked  round  about 
me  in  pleasing  terror,  and  thinking  my  soul  en- 
larged by  the  boundless  pros|>ect,  imagined  that  I 
comd  gaze  around  for  ever  without  satiety ;  but, 
in  a  short  time,  I  grew  wear)'  of  looking  on  barren 
oniformity,  w^here  I  could  only  see  again  what  I 
had  already  seen.  I  then  descended  into  the  ship, 
and  doubted  for  a  while  whether  all  my  future 

Sleasures  would  not  end,  like  this,  in  disgust  and 
isapoointment  Yet  surdy,  said  I,  the  ocean 
and  tne  land  are  very  different ;  the  only  variety 
of  water  is  rest  and  motion,  but  the  earth  has 
mountains  and  valleys,  deserts  and  cities :  it  is 
inhabited  by  men  of  difiercnt  customs,  and  con- 
trary opinions ;  and  I  may  hope  to  find  variety  in 
life,  though  I  should  luiss'itin  nature. 

"With  this  thought  I  quieted  my  mind;  and 
amused  myself  during  the  voyage,  sometimes  by 
kaming  from  the  sailors  the  art  of  navigation, 
which  f  have  never  practised,  and  sometimes  by 
forming  schemes  for  my  conduct  in  different  situa- 
tions, in  not  one  of  which  I  have  been  ever  placed. 

"I  was  almost  weary  of  my  naval  amusements, 
when  we  safely  landed  ut  Surat  I  secured  my 
money,  and,  purchasing  some  commodities  for 
Bhow,joinedmyscif  to  a  c^iravan  that  was  passing 
intotlie  inland  country.  My  companions,  (or  some 
reason  or  other,  conjecturing  that  I  was  rich,  and, 
by  my  inquiries  and  admiration,  finding  that  I  was 
i^orant,  considered  me  as  a  novice  whom  they 
luid  a  right  to  cheat,  and  who  was  to  learn,  at  tlie 
usual  e!n>ense,  the  art  of  fraud.  They  exposed 
me  to  the  thefl  of  servants  and  the  exaction  of 
officers,  and  saw  me  plundered  unon  false  pre- 
tences, without  any  advantage  to  tnemselves,  but 
that  of  rejoicing  in  the  superiority  of  their  own 
knowledge.*' 

"Stop  a  moment,"  said  the  prince:  "is  there 
such  depravity  in  man,  as  that  he  should  injure 
another  without  benefit  to  himself?  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  all  are  pleased  \%-ith  superiority; 
but  your  ignorance  was  merely  accidental,  which, 
being  neither  your  crime  nor  vour  folly,  could 
afford  them  no  reason  to  appTaud  tiiemsolvrs; 
and  the  knowledge  which  they  had,  and  which 
you  wanted,  they  might  as  efi(>ctuaUy  have  shown 
ny  warning,  as  bctravinp  you." 

♦*  Pride,"  said  Imfac,  •*  is  seldom  delicate  ;  it 
will  please  itself  with  veiy  mean  advantages ; 
and  en\T  feels  not  its  own  happiness  but  when 
it  may  be  compared  M'lth  the  misery  of  oth(?rs. 
They  were  my  enemies  because  they  grieved  to 
think  rae  rich,  and  my  oppressors  b(3cause  they 
delighted  to  find  me  weak." 

''Procei'd,"  said  the  prince:  "I  doubt  not  of 
the  facts  which  you  relate,  but  imagine  that  you 
snpute  them  to  mistaken  motives." 

**In  this  company,"  said  Imlac,  "I  arrived  at 
A.gra,  the  capital  of  Indostan,  the  city  in  which 
:he  (ireat  Mogul  commonly  resides.  I  applied 
mysdf  to  the  language  of  tKe  country,  ana  m  a 
few  months  was  ab4e  to  convene  with'the  learned 
mon ;  some  of  whom  1  found  morose  and  re- 
served ;  and  others  easy  and  communicative ; 
^me  were  unwilline  to  teach  another  what  they 
n^d  witli  difiicnlty  learned  themselves ;  and  some 
showed  that  the  end  of  their  studies  was  to  gain 
the  dicrnity  of  instructing. 

"To  the  tutor  of  the  young  princes  I  recom- 


mended myself  so  much,  that  I  was  presented  to 
the  emperor  as  a  man  of  uncommon  Knowledge. 
The  emperor  asked  me  many  questions  concern- 
ing my  country  and  my  travels;  and  though  1 
cannot  now  recollect  any  thing  that  he  uttered 
above  the  power  of  a  common  man,  he  dismissed 
me  astonisncd  at  his  wisdom,  and  enamoured  of 
his  goodness. 

"  My  credit  was  now  so  hish,  that  the  mer- 
chants' with  whom  I  had  travelled  ajpplied  to  me 
for  recommendations  to  the  ladies  ot  the  court  I 
was  surprised  at  their  confidence  of  solicitation, 
and  gently  reproached  them  with  their  practices 
on  the  roiad.  They  heard  me  with  cold  indifia> 
ence,  and  showed  no  tokens  of  shame  or  sorrow. 

"  They  then  urged  their  request  with  the  ofier 
of  a  bribe ;  but  what  I  would  not  do  for  kindness 
I  would  not  do  for  money,  and  refused  them ; 
not  because  they  had  injuned  me ;  but  because  I 
would  not  enable  them  to  injure  others;  for  I 
knew  they  would  have  made  use  of  my  credit  to 
cheat  those  who  should  buy  their  wares. 

"  Having  resided  at  Agra  till  there  was  no 
more  to  be  learned,  I  traveUed  into  Persia,  where 
I  saw  many  remains  of  ancient  magnificence,  and 
observed  manynew  accommodations  of  life.  The 
Persians  are  a  nation  eminently  social,  and  their 
assemblies  afforded  mo  daily  opportunities  of  re- 
marking characters  and  manners,  and  of  tractng 
human  nature  through  all  its  variations. 

"  From  Persia  I  passed  into  Arabia,  where  I 
saw  a  nation  pastoral  and  warlike;  who  lived 
without  any  settled  habitation,  whose  wealth  b 
their  flocks  and  hords,  and  who  have  carried  on, 
throuffh  aces,  an  hereditary  war  with  mankind, 
thou^i  they  neither  covet  nor  envy  their  ] 
sions.-' 


CHAPTER  X 

IMLAC*8  HI8T0RT    CONTINUED.       A   DISSERTATlOlf 
UPON    POETRT. 

"  Wherever  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry  wis 
considered  as  the  highest  learning,  and  regarded 
witii  a  veneration  somewhat  approaching  to  that 
which  man  would  pay  to  angelic  nature.  And 
yet  it  fills  me  with  wonder,  tliat,  in  almost  all 
countries,  the  most  ancient  poets  are  considered 
as  the  best:  whether  it  be  that  every  other  kind 
of  knowledge  is  an  acquisition  gradually  attained^ 
and  poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at  once ;  or  that  the 
first  poetry  of  every  nation  surprised  them  as  a 
novelty,  and  retained  the  credit  oy  consent  which 
it  received  by  accident  at  first ;  or  whether,  as  the 
province  of  poetnr  is  to  describe  nature  and  pas- 
sion, which  are  always  the  same,  the  first  writers 
took  possession  of  tne  most  stnking  objects  for 
description  and  the  most  probable  occurrences 
for  fiction,  and  lef\  nothing  to  those  that  followed 
them  but  transcription  of  the  same  events,  and 
new  combinations  of  the  same  images.  What- 
ever be  the  reason,  it  is  commonly  observed  that 
the  early  writers  are  in  possession  of  nature,  and 
their  followers  of  art;  that  the  first  excel  io 
strength  and  invention,  and  the  latter  in  elegance 
and  refinement 

"  I  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  to  this  illus- 
trious fraternity.  I  read  all  the  poets  of  Persia 
and  Arabia,  and  was  able  to  repeat  by  memoiy 
the  volumes  that  are  suspendea  in  the  mosque 
of  Mecca.    But  I  soon  found  that  no  man  was 
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ever  ffreat  by  imitatioiL  My  desire  of  excellence 
impeUed  me  to  traniTer  my  attention  to  nature 
and  to  Ufe.  Nature  was  to  be  my  subject,  and 
men  to  be  my  auditors.  I  could  never  describe 
what  I  had  not  seen  ;  I  could  not  hope  to  move 
those  with  delight  or  terror,  whose  interests  and 
opinions  I  did  not  understand 

^  Beinff  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I  saw  eveiy 
thing  with  a  new  purpose ;  my  sphere  of  atten- 
tion was  suddenly  magnified ;  no  Kind  of  know- 
ledge was  to  be  overlooked.  I  ranged  motmtains 
and  deserts  for  images  and  resemblances,  and 
lectured  upon  my  mmd  every  tree  of  the  forest 
and  flower  of  the  valley.  I  observed  with  eoual 
care  the  crags  of  the  rock  and  the  pinnacles  ot  the 
palace. — Sometimes  I  wandered  alone  the  mazes 
of  the  rivulet,  and  sometimes  watch^  me  changes 
of  the  summer  clouds. — To  a  poet  nothing  can 
be  useless.  Whatever  is  beautmil,  and  whatever 
is  dreadful,  must  be  familiar  to  his  imagination ; 
he  must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  awfully 
vast  or  elegantly  little.  The  plants  of  the  gar- 
den, the  animals  of  the  wood,  tne  minerals  of  the 
earth,  and  meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  concur  to 
store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety ;  for 
every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforcement  or  deco- 
ration of  moral  or  religious  truth ;  and  he  who 
knows  most  will  have  most  power  of  diversifying 
his  scenes,  and  of  gratif^nng  his  reader  with  re- 
mote alhisions  and  unexpected  instruction. 

**  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was  there- 
fore careful  to  study ;  and  every  country  which 
I  have  surveyed  has  contributed  something  to  my 
poetical  powers." 

**  In  so  wide  a  survey,**  said  the  prince,  *'  you 
must  surely  have  left  much  unobserved.  I  have 
lived  till  now  within  the  circuit  of  the  mountains, 
and  yet  cannot  walk  abroad  without  the  sight  of 
something  which  I  had  never  beheld  before,  or 
never  he«ied.'* 

^  The  business  of  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  **  is  to 
examine,  not  the  individual,  but  the  spedes ;  to 
remark  general  properties  and  large  appearances ; 
he  does  not  number  the  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or 
describe  the  diflerent  shades  of  the  verdure  of 
the  forest  He  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of  na- 
ture such  prominent  and  striking  features  as  recall 
the  original  to  every  mind ;  and  must  neglect  the 
minuter  discriminations,  which  one  may  nave  re- 
marked, and  another  have  neglected,  for  those 
characteristics  which  are  alike  obvious  to  vigi- 
lance and  carelessness. 

<*  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  half  the 
task  of  a  poet ;  he  must  be  aconainted  likewise 
widi  all  the  modes  of  life.  His  cnaracter  requires 
that  he  estimate  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
every  condition ;  observe  the  power  of  all  the 
passions  in  all  their  combinations ;  and  trace  the 
changes  of  the  human  mind,  as  they  are  mo(fi- 
fied  by  various  institutions  and  acciaental  influ- 
ences of  climate  or  custom,  from  the  sprightliness 
of  infancy  to  the  despondence  of  decrepitude.  He 
must  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  age 
and  country ;  he  must  consider  right  and  wrong 
in  their  abstracted  and  invariable  state  ;  he  must 
disregard  present  laws  and  opinions,  and  rise  to 
general  and  transcendental  truths,  which  will 
always  be  the  same :  he  must,  therefore,  content 
himself  with  the  slow  progress  of  his  name, 
contemn  the  praise  of  his  own  time,  and  com- 
mit his  claims  to  the  justice  of  posterity.  He 
must  write  as  the  interpreter  of  nature,  and  the 
legislator  of  mankind,  and  consider  himself  as 


presiding  over  the  thoughts  and  manners  cf  fvh 
ture  generations,  as  a  being  superior  to  time  and 
place. 

"  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end ;  he  must 
know  many  languages  and  many  sciences ;  and, 
that  his  style  may  bo  worthy  of*  his  thoufhts, 
must,  by  incessant  practice,  Uimiliarize  to  him- 
self every  delicacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  har- 
mony." 


CHAPTER  XL 


▲   BINT  ON 


IMLAC'S   NARRATIVE   CONTINUED. 
PILGRIMAGE. 

Imlac  now  felt  the  enthusiastic  fit,  and  was 
proceeding  to  aggrandize  his  own  profession, 
when  the  prince  cried  out,  *'  Enough !  thou  hast 
convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can  ever  be> 
a  poet     Proceed  with  thv  narration." 

"  To  be  a  poet,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  indeed  very 
diflicult"  "  So  difficult,"  returned  the  prince 
**  that  I  will  at  present  hear  no  more  of  nis  la- 
bours. Tell  mo  whither  you  went  when  you  hat' 
seen  Persia." 

"  From  Persia,"  said  the  poet,  "  I  travelled 
through  Syria,  and  for  three  years  resided  in 
Palestine,  where  I  conversed  with  great  numbers 
of  the  northern  and  western  nations  of  Europe ; 
the  nations  which  are  now  in  possession  of  all 
power  and  all  knowledge ;  whose  armies  are  ir 
resistible,  and  whose  fleets  command  the  remoter 
parts  of  the  ^lobe.  When  I  compared  these  map. 
with  the  natives  of  our  own  kingdom  and  those 
that  surround  us,  they  appeared  almost  another 
order  of  beings.  In  their  countries  it  is  diflicult 
to  wish  for  any  thing  that  may  not  be  obtained: 
a  thousand  arts,  of  which  we  never  heard,  are 
continually  labouring  for  their  convenience  and 
pleasure;  and  whatever  tlidr  own  climate  has 
denied  them  is  supplied  by  their  commerce." 

"  By  what  means,"  said  the  prince,  **  are  the 
Europeans  tlius  powerful?  or  why,  since  they 
can  so  easily  visit  Asia  and  Africa  for  trade  or  con- 
ouest,  cannot  the  Asiatics  and  Africans  invade 
meir  coasts,  plant'  colonies  in  their  ports,  and 
give  laws  to  their  natural  princes  7  The  same 
wind  that  carries  them  back  would  bring  us  thi- 
ther." 

"They  are  more  powerful,  sir,  than  we,"  an- 
swered Imlac,  "  because  they  are  wiser ;  know- 
ledge will  always  predominate  over  ignorsncc,  a/i 
man  governs  the  other  animals.  But  why  tne.r 
knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know  not  what 
reason  can  be  given  but  the  unsearchable  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being." 

"  When,"  said  the  prince  with  a  sigh,  **  shafl 
I  be  able  to  visit  Palestine,  and  mingle  with  this 
mighty  confluence  of  nations?  Till  that  happy 
moment  shall  arrive,  let  me  fill  up  the  time  wita 
such  representations  as  thou  canst  give  me.  I 
am  not  ignorant  of  the  motive  that  assembles  such 
numbers  in  that  place,  and  cannot  but  consider 
it  as  the  centre  of  wisdom  and  piety,  to  which  the 
best  and  wisest  men  of  e\'ery  land  must  be  con- 
tinuallv  resorting." 

"There  are  some  nations,"  said  Imlac,  "that 
send  few  visitants  to  Palestine ;  for  many  nume- 
rous and  learned  sects  in  Europe  concur  to  cen- 
sure pilgrimage  as  superstitious,  or  deride  it  %b 
ridiculous." 

"  You  know,"  said  the  prince,  "  how  little  my 
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life  has  made  me  acquainted  with  diveraity  of 
optnions :  it  will  he  too  long  to  hear  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  ;  vou,  uat  have  considered 
them,  tell  me  the  result" 

^  Pilgrimage,"  said  Imlac,  *^  like  many  other 
acts  of  piety,  may  be  reasonable  or  superstifious, 
according  to  the  phnciplca  upon  which  it  is  per- 
formed. Long  journeys  in  search  of  truth  are 
not  command^  Truth,  such  as  is  necessary  to 
the  regulation  of  life,  is  always  found  where  it 
is  honestly  sought  Chan£;c  of  place  is  no  natu- 
ral cause  of  the  increase  of  piety,  for  it  inevitably 
produces  dissipation  of  mind.     Yet,  since  men 

go  every  day  to  view  the  fields  where  great  actions 
avc  been  pcrfonned,  and  return  with  stronger 
impressions  of  the  event,  curiosity  of  the  same 
kind  may  naturally  dispose  us  to  view  that  conn- 
try  whence  our  religion  had  its  beginning ;  and  I 
believe  no  man  surveys  those  ai^'ful  scenes  with- 
out some  confirmation  of  holy  resolutions.  That 
tiie  Supreme  Being  may  be  more  easily  propitiated 
in  one  place  than  in  another,  is  the  dream  of  idle 
superstition  ;  but  that  some  places  may  operate 
upon  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon  manner,  is 
an  opinion  which  hourly  experience  will  justify. 
He  who  supposes  that  his  vices  may  be  more 
successfully  combated  in  Palestine  will,  perhaps, 
find  himself  mistaken  ;  vet  he  may  go  thither 
without  folly :  he  wlio  tliinks  they  will  be  more 
freely  pardoned,  dishonours  at  once  his  reason 
and  religion." 

^  "  These,"  said  the  prince,  •*  are  European  dis- 
tinctions. I  will  consider  them  another  time. 
'What  have  you  found  to  be  the  effect  of  know- 
ledge 7    Are  those  nations  happier  than  we  ?" 

"There  is  so  much  infelicity,"  said  the  poet, 
"  in  the  world^  that  scarce  any  man  has  leisure 
from  his  own  distresses  to  estimate  the  compara- 
tive happiness  of  others.  Knowledge  is  certainly 
one  ot  the  means  of  pleasure,  as  is  confessed 
by  the  natural  desire  which  every  mind  feels  of 
increasing  iti  ideas.  Ignorance  is  mere  priva- 
tion, by  which  nothing  can  be  produced ;  it  is  a 
vacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits  motionless  and  tor- 
pid for  want  of  attraction  ;  and,  witliout  knowing 
why,  we  always  nyoice  when  we  learn,  and  grieve 
when  we  foiget  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  con- 
clude, that  if  nothing  counteracts  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  learning  we  grow  more  happy  as 
our  minds  take  a  wider  raii^e. 

"In  enumerating  the  particular  comforts  of  life, 
we  shall  fiad  many  advantages  on  the  side  of  the 
Europeans.  They  cure  wounds  and  diseases  with 
whicn  we  languish  and  perish.  We  siifier  incle- 
mencies of  weatlicr  whicli  they  can  obnate.  They 
have  engines  for  tlie  despatch  of  many  laborious 
works,  wliich  we  must  perform  by  manual  indiis- 
tiy.  There  is  such  communication  between  dis- 
tant places,  that  one  friend  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  absent  from  another.  Their  policy  removes 
■11  public  inconveniencies :  they  nave  roads  cut 
through  the  mountains ;  and  bndges  laid  upon 
their  rivers.  And,  if  we  descend  to  the  privacies 
of  life,  their  habitations  are  more  commodious, 
and  their  possessions  are  more  secure." 

"They  are  surely  happy,"  said  the  prince, 
*who  have  all  these  conveniences,  of  which  I 
envy  none  so  much  as  the  facility  with  which 
separated  friends  interchange  their  thoughts." 

"The  Europeans,"  answered  Iinlac,  "are  less 
unhappy  than  we,  but  they  are  not  happy.  Hu- 
man tife  ia  every  where  a  state  in  whicn  much  is 
to  be  endured,  and  little  to  be  enjoyed." 


CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  STORT   OF  IMLAG    CONTINOCO. 

"  I  AM  not  wilbng,"  said  the  prince, "  to  suppose 
that  happiness  is  so  parsimoniously  distributed  to 
mortals ;  nor  can  I  believe  but  tiiat,  if  I  had  the 
choice  of  hfc,  I  should  be  able  to  fill  every  day 
with  pleasure.  I  would  injure  no  man,  and  should 
provoke  no  resentments:  I  would  relieve  every 
distress,  and  should  enjoy  the  benedictions  of 
gratitude.  I  woukl  choose  my  friends  among  the 
wise,  and  my  wife  among  the  virtuous ;  and 
therefore  shoukl  be  in  no  dancer  from  treachery 
or  unkindness.  My  diildren  sYiould,  by  my  care, 
be  learned  and  pious,  and  would  repay  to  my  age 
wliat  their  childhood  had  received.  VVhat  would 
dare  to  molest  him  who  might  call  on  ever}'  side 
to  thousands  enriched  by  his  bounty,  or  assisted 
by  his  power?  And  why  should  not  life  gUde 
away  in  the  sofl  reciprocation  of  protection  and 
reverence  ?  All  this  may  be  done  without  the  help 
of  European  refinements,  wliich  appear  by  their 
efl(>cts  to  be  rather  specious  than  useful.  Let  us 
leave  them,  and  pursue  our  joume>'." 

"  From  Palestine,"  said  1  mlac,  **  1  passed  through 
many  regions  of  Asia ;  in  the  more  civilized  king- 
doms as  a  trader,  and  among  the  barbarians  of 
the  mountains  as  a  pilgrim.  At  last  I  began  to 
long  for  my  native  countr}',  tliat  1  might  repose 
afler  my  travels  and  fatigues,  in  the  places  where 
I  had  spent  my  earliest  years,  and  gladden  my  old 
companions  with  the  rceital  of  my  adventures. 
Oflen  did  1  figure  to  myself  those  with  whom  I 
had  sported  away  the  gay  hours  of  dawning  life, 
sitting  round  mein  its  evening,  wondering  at  my 
tales,  and  listening  to  my  counsels. 

"  When  this  tlioueht  had  taken  possession  of 
my  mind,  I  considered  every  moment  as  wasted 
wliich  did  not  bring  me  nearer  to  Abisainta.  I 
hastened  into  Ei'jpt,  and,  notwithstanding  my 
impatience,  was  aetained  ten  months  in  the  con- 
templation of  its  ancient  magnificence,  and  in  in- 
ouines  aflerthe  remains  of  its  ancient  learning.  I 
round  in  Cairo  a  mixture  of  all  nations ;  some 
brought  tliither  by  the  love  of  knowledge,  some 
by  the  hope  of  gain,  many  by  the  desire  of  living 
aner  their  own  manner  without  obser\'ation,  and 
of  lying  hid  in  the  obscurity  of  multitudes :  for  in  a 
city  populous  as  Cairo,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at 
the  same  time  the  gratifications  ot*  society,  and  the 
secrecy  of  solitude. 

"From  Cairo  T  travelled  to  Suez,  and  em- 
barked on  the  Red  S(>a,  passing  along  the  coast 
till  I  arrived  at  the  port  from  which  I  had  depaited 
tM-enty  years  before.  Here  I  joined  myself  to  a 
caravan,  and  re-entered  my  native  country. 

"  1  now  expected  the  caresses  of  my  k'insroen, 
and  the  congratulations  of  mv  friends  ;  and  was 
not  without  hope  that  my  father,  whatever  value 
he  had  set  upon  riches,  would  own  with  gladnesc 
and  pride  a  son  who  was  able  to  add  to  the  feli- 
city and  lionoiir  of  the  nation.  But  I  was  soon 
convinced  that  my  thoughts  were  vain.  My  father 
had  been  dead  fourteen  years,  having  divided  his 
wealth  among  my  brothers,  who  were  removed 
to  some  other  provinces.  Of  my  companions, 
the  greater  part  were  in  tlie  grave ;  of  the  reet. 
some  coulci  nith  dKKculty  remember  me,  and 
some  considered  me  as  one  corrupted  by  foreign 
manners. 

"  A  man  used  to  vicissitudes  is  not  easily  de> 
jected.  I  forgot,  after  a  time,  my  disappointment, 
and  endeavoured  to  recommend  royielf  toth* 
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hobles  of  tlie  kingdom :  tbey  admitted  me  to 
tlieir  tables,  heard  mv  ston',  and  dismissed  me. 
I  opened  a  school^  and  was  piohibited  to  teach.  I 
then  resolv  d  to  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  domestic 
life,  and  addressed  a  iadv  tliat  was  fond  of  my 
conversation,  but  rejected  my  suit  because  my 
£a.ther  was  a  merchant 

"  Wearied  at  last  with  solicitation  and  repulses, 
I  resolved  to  hide  myself  for  ever  from  the  world, 
and  depend  no  lonjier  on  the  opinion  or  caprice 
of  others.  I  waited  for  the  time  when  tlie  gate  of 
the  happy  valley  should  open,  that  I  mif>ht  bid 
farewell  to  hope  and  fear :  the  day  came ;   my 

r5rformance  was  distinguished  with  favour,  and 
resi^med  myself  with  joy  to  perpetual  confiue- 
ment" 

**Uast  thou  here  found  happiness  at  last?'' 
faid  Kasselas.  "Tell  me  without  reserve;  art 
tliou  content  with  thv  condition?  or  dost  thou 
wish  to  Ik.'  again  wanJcrinir  and  inqiiirinjpr?  All 
the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  celebrate  their  lot, 
and,  at  the  annual  visit  of  the  em}>eror,  invite 
others  to  partake  of  their  felicity." 

"Gn-at  prince,"  said  Irniac,  "I  shnll  speak 
die  truth  :  1  know  not  one  of  all  your  attendants 
whu  d<jrj*  not  lament  the  hour  when  he  entered 
tiiia  ri.'t.-j:.l.  1  am  l^^.^s  uniiappy  than  the  ^»st,  be- 
caujo  1  havo  a  mind  replete  vith  images,  which  1 
can  vary  and  combine  at  pleasure.  1  can  amuse 
mv  solitude  by  the  renovation  of  the  knowledge 
which  begins  to  fade  from  my  memorj*,  and  by 
reooilcctJon  of  the  accidents  ot  my  past  life.  Yet 
all  this  ends  in  the  sorrowfiil  consideration  that 
my  acquirements  are  now  useless,  and  that  none 
ol  my  pleasures  can  be  again  enjoyed.  The  rest, 
whose  minds  have  no  impression' but  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  are  either  corroded  by  malignant 
passions,  or  sit  stupid  in  the  gloom  of  perpetual 
vacancv." 

"  Wliat  passions  can  infest  tliose,"  said  the 
prince,  "  wno  have  no  rivals  ?  We  are  in  a 
place  wliere  impotence  precludes  malice,  and 
where  all  envy  ia  repressed  by  community  of  en- 
joyments." 

**Thore  may  be  community,"  said  Imlac,  "of 
manorial  possessions,  but  there  can  never  becom- 
inuFiity  of  love  or  of  esteem.  It  must  happen  that 
oui  wul  please  more  than  another:  he  that  knows 
hiir.self  despised  will  always  be  envious  :  and  still 
tiiure  envious  and  malevolent  if  he  is  condemned 
to  live  in  the  presence  of  those  who  desjMsc  him. 
X  K'.i  invitations  by  which  they  allure  otners  to  a 
Pintr  which  Ihev  feel  to  be  wretched,  proceed  from 
tlie  natural  mafignity  of  hopeless  misery.  They 
are  weary  of  themselves,  and  of  each  other,  and 
expei't  to  find  relief  i:i  new  companions.  The? 
envy  the  liberty  which  their  lolly  has  forfeiteci, 
and'woidd  gladly  see  all  mankind'imprisoned  like 
themselves. 

"From  this  crime,  howe>'er,  I  am  wholly  free. 
No  man  can  say  that  he  is  wretched  by  my  per- 
suasion. I  look  with  pity  on  the  crowds  who  arc 
annually  soliciting  admTssion  to  captivity,  and 
wish  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  to  warn  tLcm  of 
their  danger." 

"  My  dear  Imlac,"  said  tlie  prince,  "1  will  open 
to  thee  my  whole  heart  I  have  long  meditated  an 
escap**  from  the  happy  valley.  I  have  examined 
the  mountain  on  e>'ery  side,  but  find  myself  insu- 
perably barred  :  teacn  me  the  way  to  break  my 
prison  I  thou  shalt  be  the  companion  of  my  flight, 
the  gwde  of  my  rambles,  the  partner  of  my  for- 
tune, aad  my  sole  director  io  the  ehoiet  oflife,^ 
9. 1 


**  Sir,"  answered  the  fN>et,  **  your  escape  will  be 
difficult,  and,  perhaps,  you  may  soon  repent  your 
curiosity.  The  worid,  which  you  Hgure  to  youi^ 
self  sm'ooth  and  quiet  as  tiie  lake  in  the  valley, 
you  will  find  a  sea  foaming  with  tempests,  ana 
boiling  with  whirlpools ;  you  will  be  sometimes 
overwhi  Imed  b}  the  waves  of  violence,  and  some* 
times  dashed  against  the  rocks  of  treachery. 
Amidst  wrongs  and  frauds,  competitions  and  an>- 
ieties,  you  will  wish  a  thousand  times  for  these 
seats  of  quiet,  and  willingly  quit  hope  to  be  free 
from  fear." 

"  Do  not  seek  to  deter  me  from  my  purpose," 
said  the  prince :  "  1  am  impatient  to  see  what 
thou  hast  seen ;  and  since  thou  art  thyself  weary 
of  tJio  valley,  it  is  evident  tliat  thy  former  state 
was  better  than  this.  Whatever  be  the  conse- 
quence of  my  experiment,  1  am  resolved  to  judge 
with  mine  own  eyes  of  the  various  conditions  of 
men,  and  then  to  make  deliberately  nsy  dunet  of 
life:' 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Tmlac,  "  you  are  liindered 
hy  stronger  restraints  than  my  persuasions  ;  yet^ 
if'  your  determination  is  fixed,  1  do  not  counsel 
you  to  despair.  Few  things  are  impossible  to 
diligence  and  skill." 


CHAPTER  XIIl. 

RASSELAS   DISCOVERS   THE   MEANS   OP   ESCAPE. 

The  prince  now  dismissed  his  favourite  to  rest, 
hut  the  narrative  of  wonders  and  novelties  filled 
his  mind  with  pcrturliation.  He  revolved  all  that 
he  had  heard,  and  prepared  innumerable  ques« 
tions  for  tlie  morning. 

Much  of  his  uneasiness  was  now  removed. 
He  had  a  friend  to  whom  he  could  impart  his 
thought »,  and  whose  experience  could  assist  him 
in  his  designs.  His  heart  was  no  longer  con« 
demned  to  swell  with  silent  vexatioru  He  thought 
that  even  the  happy  valley  might  l»c  endured  with 
such  a  companion,  and  that,  if  they  could  range 
the  world  together,  he  should  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  desire. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  was  discharged,  and 
the  ground  dried.  The  prince  and  Imlac  thea 
walki^  out  togetlier,  to  converse  without  the 
notice  of  the  rest.  The  prince,  whose  thoughts 
were  always  on  the  wing,  as  he  passed  by  the 
gate,  said,  with  a  countenance  of  sorrow,  "Why 
art  thon  so  strong,  and  why  is  man  so  weak  7" 

"  Man  is  not  weak,"  answered  his  companion; 
"  knowledge  is  more  tlian  equivalent  to  force. 
The  master  of  mechanics  laugns  at  strength.  I 
can  burst  the  gate,  but  cannot  do  it  secretl}^ 
Some  other  expedient  must  be  tried." 

As  they  were  walking  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain,  they  observed  that  the  conies,  which  tlM 
rain  had  driven  from  their  burrows,  had  takeo 
shelter  among  the  bushes,  and  formed  holes  be- 
hind tliem.  tending  upwards  in  an  oblique  line. 

"  It  has  been  the  opinion  of  antifpiity,"  said 
Imlac,  "  that  human  reason  borrowed  many  arts 
from  the  instinct  of  animals ;  let  us,  therefore, 
not  think  ourselves  degraded  by  learning  from 
t  he  cony.  We  may  escape  bvpiercing  the  moun« 
tain  in  the  same  direction.  We  will  begin  where 
the  summit  hangs  over  the  middle  part,  and 
labour  upward  till  we  shall  issue  out  beyond  Cbn 
prominence." 

The  ffftm  of  tbe  priiiee,  wbm  1m  baud  ^Hm 
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|Mropo8«],  sparkled  nith  jor.  The  execution  wrs 
680 V,  and  uie  success  certain. 

I^o  time  was  now  lost.  They  hastened  earlj 
m  the  momino  to  choose  a  place  proper  for  their 
mine.  They  clambered  with  j^reat  fati^ie  amon^ 
crags  and  brambles,  and  rctnmed  without  hanng 
disa>vered  any  part  tliat  favoured  their  desi^i. 
The  second  and  the  third  day  were  spent  in  the 
tame  manner,  and  %iith  the  same  u-ustration. 
But  on  the  fourth  they  found  a  small  cavern,  con- 
cealed by  a  thicket,  where  they  resolved  to  make 
their  oxperiment 

Imlac  procured  instruments  proper  to  hew 
stone  and  remove  earth,  and  they  fell  to  their 
work  on  the  next  day  with  more  eagerness  than 
▼igour.  They  were  presently  exhausted  by  their 
efforts,  and  sat  down  to  pant  upon  the  graRS. 
llie  prince,  for  a  moment,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
couraged. "  Sir,"  said  his  companion,  "  prac- 
tice will  enable  us  to  contmue  our  labour  for  a 
longer  time :  mark,  however,  how  far  we  liave 
advanced,  and  ye  will  find  that  our  toil  will  some 
time  have  an  end.  Great  works  are  perfonncd 
not  by  strength,  but  perseverance :  yonder  palace 
was  raised  by  single  stones,  yet  you  see  its 
height  and  spaciousness.  He  that  shall  walk 
with  vigour  three  hours  a  day,  will  pass  in  seven 
yc^ars  a  space  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
globe." 

They  relumed  to  their  work  day  after  dav, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  found  a  fissure'  in  the  rock, 
which  enabled  them  to  pass  far  with  very  little 
obstruction.      This   Rasselas   considered   as  a 

{rood  omen.  '*  Do  not  disturb  vour  mind,  "  said 
mlac,  **  with  otJicr  hopes  or  fears  than  reason 
may  suggest:  if  you  are  pleased  with  prognos- 
tics of  good,  you  will  be  terrified  likewise  with 
tokens  of  evil,  and  vour  whole  life  will  be  a  prev 
to  superstition.  Whatever  facilitates  our  work 
is  more  than  an  omen ;  it  is  a  cause  of  success. 
This  is  one  of  those  pleasing  surprises  which 
often  happen  to  active  resolntion.  Many  things 
difficult  to  design  prove  easy  to  peifonnaDoe." 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BASSCLAS  AND   IMLAC  RECEIVE   AN   UNEXPECTED 
VISIT. 

TfiF.T  bad  now  wrought  their  way  to  the  mid' 
die,  and  solaced  their  toil  with  the  approach  of 
liberty,  when  the  prince,  coming  down  to  refresh 
himself  with  air,  foimd  bis  sister  Nekayah  stand- 
ins  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavity.  He  started,  and 
str>od  confused,  afraid  to  tell  his  design,  and  yet 
hopeless  to  conceal  it  A  few  moments  deter- 
mined him  to  repose  on  her  fideUty,  and  secure 
her  secrecy  by  a  declaration  without  reserve. 

**  Do  not  imagine,"  said  the  princess,  "  that  I 
came  hither  as  a  spy :  I  had  lorig  observed  from 
my  window  that  you  and  Imlac  directed  yoar 
walk  every  day  towards  the  same  point,  but  i  did 
not  suppose  you  had  any  better  reason  for  the 
preference  than  a  cooler  shade,  or  more  frasrrant 
bank;  nor  followed  you  with  any  other  design 
than  to  partake  of  your  conversation.  Since, 
then,  not  suspicion  but  fondness  has  detected 
you,  let  me  not  lose  the  advantage  of  my  disco- 
▼ery.  I  am  equally  weary  of  confinement  with 
yourself,  and  not  less  derirous  of  knowing  what 
u  done  or  snflered  in  the  world.  Permit  me  to 
flj  wilh  youfiiim thif  taiteleM  tnoquiOior*  whidi 


will  yet  grow  more  loathsome  when  you  here 
left  me.  You  may  deny  me  to  accompany  you, 
but  caimot  hinder  me  from  following." 

The  prince,  who  loved  Xekayah  above  hit 
other  sisters,  had  no  inclination  to  refuse  her  re- 
quest, and  grieved  that  he  had  lost  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  his  confidence  by  a  voluntary 
communication.  It  was  therefore  agreed,  that 
she  should  leave  the  valley  with  tliem ;  and  that, 
in  the  mean  time,  she  should  watch  lest  any 
other  straggler  should,  by  chance  or  curiosity, 
follow  them'to  the  mountain. 

At  length  their  labour  was  at  an  end:  they 
saw  light  beyond  the  prominence,  and,  issuing  to 
the  to^  of  the  mountain,  beheld  the  Nile,  yet  a 
narrow  current,  wandering  beneath  them. 

The  prince  looked  round  wilh  rapture,  antici- 
pated all  the  pleasures  of  travel,  and  in  thouchc 
was  already  transported  beyond  his  father's  ao- 
minions.  Imlac,  though  very  jovfiil  at  his  es- 
cape, had  less  expectation  of  pleasure  in  tlio 
world,  which  he  had  before  tried,  and  oC  which 
he  had  been  weary. 

Rasselas  was  ao  much  delighted  with  a  wider 
horizon,  that  lie  could  not  soon  be  persuaded  to 
return  into  the  valley.  He  int'ormed  his  slcter 
that  the  way  was  now  open,  and  that  norl.ing 
now  remained  but  to  prepare  for  their  depkfiuic. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   PRINCE  AND   PRINCESS   LEAVE   TBE  TALLET, 
AND   SEE   MANX   WONDERS. 

The  prince  and  princess  had  jewels  su^ident 
to  make  them  rich  whenever  they  came  into  a 
place  of  commerce,  which,  by  Imlac's  direction, 
they  hid  in  their  clothes,  and,  on  the  night  of 
the  next  full  moon,  all  left  the  valley.  The 
princetis  was  followed  only  by  a  single  ^voorite, 
who  did  not  know  whither' she  was  going. 

They  clambered  through  the  ca\'ity,  and  be- 
gan to  go  down  on  the  other  side.  The  prince5s 
and  her  maid  turned  their  eyes  toward  c\-ery 
part,  and  seeing  nothing  to  bound  their  pro*. 
pect,  considered  themselves  in  danger  of  Ikvij 
lost  in  a  dreary  vacuity.  They  stoppi^i  cr.J 
trembled.  "lam  almost  afraid,"  said  the  pi;'»- 
cess,  "to  begin  a  journey,  of  which  I  cannot 
perceive  an  end,  and  to  venture  into  this  i -i- 
mense  plain,  where  I  may  be  approachc<i  ■ ., 
every  side  by  mi*n  whom  'I  never  saw."  ""  ■«• 
prince  felt  nearly  the  sanae  enootions,  tliou<:h  jh- 
thought  it  more  manly  to  conceal  them, 

Iintac  smiled  at  their  terrors,  and  pntoumw-d 
them  to  proceed ;  but  the  princess  continued  irre- 
solute till  she  had  been  imperceptibfy  drauTi  for- 
ward too  far  to  return. 

In  the  morning  they  found  some  shrph"n?«  n 
the  field,  who  set  some  milk  and  fru.t  !»e1or 
before  them.  The  princess  wondered  that  «h' 
did  not  see  a  palace  readv  for  her  recept ot.  a  ^^ 
a  table  spread  with  delicacies;  but  f>elng  fa:  •» 
and  hungry,  she  drank  the  milk  and  ate  rh 
fruits,  and  thought  them  of  a  higher  flavour  thn  ■ 
theproducts  of  the  valley. 

They  travelled  for\iard  by  easv  joiimovs.  h-i-i- 
an  unaccustomed  to  toil  ancil  difficulty,  and  k'in«-. 
ing  that,  Uiough  they  might  be  rn»«!«od,  ♦'!-% 
could  not  be  pursued.  In  a  few  days  th'^v  camo 
into  a  more  populous  region,  where  Imlac  was 
diverted  with  the  admiratioa  which  hia  comp*- 
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mnna  expreMcd  at  the  diversity  of  manner*,  ata- 
tions,  and  omploynients.  Their  dress  was  such 
as  might  not  hrin^  upon  them  the  suspicion  of 
tkaving  any  thing  to  conroal;  vet  the  prince, 
when-ver  he  came,  expected  to  ite  obeyed,  and 
tito  princess  was  fribhted,  because  tbnee  whocanke 
into  her  preseiiro  did  not  prostrate  themselves. 
Iinlac  was  forced  to  ob«en'e  them  with  great  vigi- 
Innrc,  lest  thoy  should  betray  their  rank,  by  their 
unusual  behaviour,  and  detained  them  several 
week!*  in  the  first  villa jre,  to  accustom  them  to  tlie 
sight  of  cromnion  mortals. 

By  degrees  the  royal  wanderers  were  taught  to 
understand  that  they  had  for  a  time  laid  aside 
their  dignity,  and  were  to  expect  only  such  regard 
as  liberality  and  courtesy  could  procure.  And 
Imlnc,  having,  by  many  admonitions,  prepared 
them  to  endure  the  tumults  of  a  port,  and  the 
rncgedness  of  the  commercial  race,  brought  them 
down  to  the  seacoast 

The  prince  and  his  sister,  to  whom  every  thinff 
was  ncH*,  were  jzratificHi  equally  at  all  places,  and 
therefore  remained  for  some  months  at  the  port 
without  any  incKnation  to  pass  further.  '  Imlac 
was  content  wth  their  stay,  t)ecause  he  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  expose  them,  unpractised  in  the 
V  uric!,  to  the  hazards  of  a  foreign  country. 

At  last  he  began  to  fear  lest  thev  should  be 
discovered,  and  proposed  to  fix  a  clay  for  their 
departure.  They  had  no  pretensions  to  judge 
for  themselves,  and  referred  the  whole  schegi  ■»  to 
his  direction.  He  therefore  took  passage  in  a 
ship  to  Suez,  and  when  the  time  came,  with  great 
difficulty  prevail (>d  on  the  princess  to  enter  the 
vessel.  They  had  a  ouick  and  prosperous  voyage; 
and  from  Suez  travelled  by  land  to  Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TUCT   ENTER   CAIRO,   AND   FIND   EVERT   MAM 
HAPPT. 

As  thcv  approached  the  city,  which  filled  the 
strangers  wit n  aptonishment,  "This,"  said  Imlac 
to  tho  prince,  **  is  the  place  where  travellers  and 
merchants  assemble  from  all  comers  of  the  earth. 
You  will  here  find  men  of  everv  character,  and 
^ver\'  occupation,  ('ommerce  is  here  honourable : 
I  will  act  as  a  merchant,  and  you  shall  live  as 
strangers,  who  have  no  otfier  end  of  travel  than 
curiosity;  it  ^ill  soon  be  obser\'ed  that  we  arc 
Tirh :  our  reputation  will  procure  us  access  to  all 
wliom  we  shall  desire  to  know ;  you  shall  see  all 
the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  enable  your- 
selves at  leisure  to  make  your  choice  of  /i/J». 

They  now  entere<l  the  toi^Ti,  sttmned  by  the 
noise,  and  offended  by  the  crowd'^.  Instruction 
had  not  yet  so  prevailed  over  habit,  but  that 
they  wondered  to  see  themselves  pass  undis- 
tinguished along  the  streets,  and  met  by  the 
low'cst  of  the  people  without  reverence  or  notice. 
The  princess  could  not  at  first  bear  the  thought 
of  bcjng  levelled  with  the  vulgar,  and  for  some 
time  continued  in  her  chamber,  where  she  was 
served  by  her  favourite,  Pekuah,  as  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  valley. 

Imlac,  who  understood  traffic,  sold  part  of  the 
jewels  the  next  day,  and  hired  a  house,  which  he 
adorned  with  such  magnificence,  that  he  was 
immediately  considered  as  a  merchant  of  great 
wealth.  His  politeness  attracted  many  acquaint- 
ABce^  md  hii  geneioaity  made  Uni  courted  by 


many  dependants.  His  companions,  not  being 
able  to  mix  in  the  conversation,  could  make  no 
discovery  of  thrir  ignorance  or  surprise,  and  were 
Craduallv  niitiatcd  in  the  world,  as  they  gained 
knowledge  of  the  languaire. 

The  prince  had,  by  frequent  lectures,  been 
taught  tne  use  and  nature  of  money  ;  but  the 
ladies  could  not,  for  a  long  thne,  comprehend 
what  the  merchants  did  with  small  pieces  of  void 
and  silver,  or  why  things  of  so  little  use  should  be 
received  as  an  equivalent  to  the  necessaries  of 
life. 

They  studied  the  language  two  years,  while 
Imlac  was  preparing  to  set  before  them  the  vari- 
ous ranks  and  conditions  of  mankind.  He  gr<  w 
acquainted  with  all  who  had  any  thing  uncommon 
in  their  fortune  or  conduct.  He  frequented  the 
voluptuous  and  the  frugal,  the  idle  and  the  busy, 
the  merchants  and  the  men  of  leaminff. 

The  prince  now  being  able  to  converse  with 
fluency,  and  having  learned  the  caution  necessary 
to  be  observed  in  liis  intercourse  with  strangers, 
began  to  aecompanv  Imlac  to  places  of  resort, 
and  to  enter  into  all  assemblies,  that  he  uiight 
make  his  choice  of  l\fe. 

For  some  time  he  thought  choice  needless,  bo- 
cause  all  api)eare<l  to  him  really  happy.  "Wher- 
ever lie  went  he  met  gayety  and  kiridness,  and 
heard  the  song  of  joy  or  the  laugh  of  carelessness. 
He  be^an  to  believe  that  the  world  overflowed 
with  universal  plenty,  and  that  nothing  was  with- 
held either  from  want  or  merit ;  that  every  hand 
showere<i  liberality,  and  every  heart  melted  with 
benevolence :  "  and  who  then,"  says  he, "  will  be 
suffered  to  be  wret<-hed  ?" 

Imlac  permitted  the  pleashig  delusion,  and  wm 
unMiilling  to  crur?h  the  hope  of  inexperience :  till 
one  day,  having  sat  a  while  silent,  "  1  know  not,** 
said  the  prince,  "  what  can  be  the  reason  that  I 
am  more  unhappy  than  any  of  our  friends,  I  see 
them  perpetually  and  unalterably  cheerful,  but 
feel  my  own  mind  restless  and  uneasy.  I  am 
unsatisiied  with  those  pleasure's  which  I  seem 
most  to  court.  I  live  in  the  crowds  of  jollity,  not 
so  much  to  enjov  company  as  to  shun  myself, 
and  am  only  louJ  and  meriy  to  conceal  my  sad- 
ness.** 

"  Every  man,"  said  Imlac,  "  may,  by  examin- 
ing his  own  mind,  guess  what  passes  in  the 
minds  of  others :  when  you  feci  that  your  own 
gayety  is  counterfeit,  it  may  justly  lead  vou  to 
suspect  that  of  your  companions  not  to  be  sin- 
cere. En\7  is  commonly  reciprocal.  We  arc  long 
before  we'are  connncril  that  happiness  is  never 
to  be  found,  and  each  l)elieves  it  poeseased  by 
others,  to  keep  alive  the  hope  of  obtaining  it  for 
himself.  In  the  assembly,  where  you  passed  the 
last  night,  there  appeared  such  sprigntliness  of 
air^  and  volatility  of  fancy,  as  might  have  suited 
beings  of  a  higher  order,  formed  to  inhabit  serener 
regions,  inaccessible  to  care  or  sorrow :  yet,  be- 
lieve me,  prince,  there  was  not  one  who  did  not 
dread  the  moment  when  solitude  should  deliver 
him  to  the  tyranny  of  reflection." 

"  This,"  said  the  prince, "  may  be  true  of  othert. 
since  it  is  trae  of  me ;  yet,  whatever  be  the  general 
infelicity  of  man,  one  condition  is  more  happy 
than  another,  and  wisdom  surely  directs  us  to 
take  the  least  evil  in  the  chMce  o/life." 

«  The  causes  of  good  and  evil,**  answered  Im- 
lac, "are  so  various  and  uncertain,  so  often  en- 
tangled with  each  other,  so  diversified  by  various 
iel&oi»i  and  ID  much  nibject  to  acddenu  which 
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caniKrt  be  fofCMea,  that  be  wb«  vodd  fix  hii  |  tber,  and.  at  la<  dn>re  him  awax  bj  a  feneni 
cooditiOD  Upon  i!KXKit eatable  reawne  of  prefer'  cborua  of  oontioaed  laurbter. 
foee,  must  live  ai^  die  irKiuinngaxxldeiiberatiug.*'  Tbe  cooK-xiasnPfce  ib&t  hif  anixiiDents  vere 
"But  aur«l«.**  aaid  Kaaselu^f  ^'tbe  wiae  men,  ■  jaft,  and  hie  in\enUon  kind,  was  acarcrir  aix£- 
to  w'born  we  L•^Vf^  %«iiii  reference  and  wonder,  cieni  to  nippon  him  asainfil  the  honor oTdenson. 
cboee  thai  mode  oflrfe  Pir  Lheiueehev  which  tb?T  But  be  recofered  hit  txanquiihtr,  and  pursued  h3 
Ibou^t  fooBt  iikeJr  to  luake  tbern  hb^ipr.''  aearclL 

"  Very  few,"  said  the  poet,  •"  li^  e  bj  choice. 
Evenr  uian  w  placed  in  the  prewnl  conditioD  b*'  — 

cauaet  which  acted  wiihout  hxh  furenffLt.  and  with  '•  iTrrrr«  -vt-ttt 

which  he  did  u<*  aJwayg  wiiiiLgly  co-operate ;  C*lAPTE*i.  XVIIL 

and  thenfore  you  w  ill  rarely  ineei  o'k-  w  no  does  ,    ^^1  rajxcE  nxDS  ▲  wis k  akd  HArrr  mak. 
not  flunk  the  lot  of  hi*  neighbour  Ulier  than  liis 

own.*'  I      At  be  was  one  day  walkine  in  the  tf  reeu  he 

"  1  am  pleaaed  to  think,"  said  the  prince,  ^  that .  aaw  a  lipaciou^  bui  amz,  wiiich  all  were,  by  the 
my  birth  tiaii  pren  me  at  lea.st  oae  advantaee  ■  open  doorv,  invited  to  enter ;  he  foUoweo  Ute 
oVer  otherv,  by  enabling  me  to  deurmme  for  my-  utreAm  of  people.,  and  fecund  i:  a  hall  or  school  of 
welL  I  hare  here  the  worid  bHore  me;  I  will  iW  deelamatjon,  in  i»*hich  proTtaaurr  read  lecturer  lo 
▼iew  it  at  leisure :  surely  happinew  is  aomewhere  tlieir  anditorr.  He  fi&ed  liie  ere  upnn  a  aa^ 
to  be  found.**  i  raif^ed  above  the  re<t»  w  )io  diMioursod  with  en  at 

eoerjET  on  the  eo\-eniiiM'Dt  of  the  pa«noii&  His 
look  was  venerable,  his  action  cracefol,  hii  pro- 
nunciation clear,  and  Lis  diction  elega.nL  He 
slKiwed,  with  great  strencth  of  sentimefit,  and 
varif'ty  of  ilh.iotraticm.  that  human  naturt-  is  de- 
graded and  deljus'J,  wiitin  u»e  lower  faculties 
prrxJominate  over  the  Imihcr;  that  whtu  fsT-cy, 
Ramelas  nose  next  day,  and  reeoived  to  begin  '  the  parent  f>f  passion,  usurps  the  donuxiion  ff  the 
Ilia  experiments  upon  life.' ^  '^  out h,"  cried  he,  -'is  ,  mind,  noliunc  ens-.R-e  but  the  na*unil  eifect  U 
the  time  of  gladne«MS :  I  will  join  myself  to  the  '  unlanful  govemueut,  perturbation,  and  torifo- 
joung  mefi,'whof«e  only  bunnHutt  iJ  to  gratifV  !  rion  ;  that  she  b*-trays  the  fortresses  of  the  ml«^ 
Cbeir  desires,  and  whofie  Ume  is  all  spent  m  a  sue-  '  lect  to  rebel*,  nnd  excates  her  children  to  sedibon 
eessioB  of  enjoyments. **  ■  against  thtir  lawiul  !0\«"rvitri.  He  compared  rea- 

To  such  societies  he  wa«  readily  admitted  ;  j  Ron  to  the  sun,  of  wruch  ih>  lifht  is  constant,  uni 
but  a  few  days  brou^lit  him  ba<-k  v^  eaiy*  and  dis-  |  form,  and  lasiiuc ;  and  fano*  to  a  meteor,  of 
cnsU<L  Tbeir  mirih  was  without  hnagea,  their  ■  bright,  but  tranMton'  lustre,  irregular  in  lU  noo- 
uughier  ^rithout  motive :  their  pleat^nrcs  were  i  tion  and  delusive  in  it?  direction. 
pXMW  and  sensual,  in  which  the  mind  had  no  part ; ,  He  then  r*ommumcatc<l  tIjc  variouf  precepts 
tiheir  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and  mcau  ;  they  given  from  time  to  time  for  tlie  conquer  of  pa&- 
kughed  at  order  and  at  law,  but  the  frown  <^,  sion,  and  displayed  the  happiness  of  tho^e  who 
power  dejected,  and  the  eye  of  wisdom  abashed  liad  obtained  the  impf^rtaiit  victory-,  aiier  which 
theuL  '  i  man  is  no  longer  the  fdave  of  fear,  nor  the  fool  of 

The  prince  soon  concluded  that  he  should  hope ;  is  no  more  emanated  by  envy,  int^amed 
never  be  happy  in  a  cjurse  of  life  of  wliich  he  was  '  by  anger,  emasculated  by  trndemess,  or  depressed 
ashamed.  He  thought  it  unnuilable  lo  a  reason-  by  grief;  but  walk*  on  c:t!uily  throu^  the  tunjuj'3 
ble  being  to  act  without  a  plan,  and  to  be  sad  or ,  or  privacies  of  bfr,  as  the  ?un  pursues  alike  his 
dieerful  only  by  chance.  "  Happiness,''  said  he, '  course  through  the  calm  or  the  s?tormv  sky. 
**  must  be  something  iK>Iid  and  permanent,  with-  j  He  enumerat«>d  many  ezamplr:^  of'  heroes  im- 
•»jt  fear  and  witliout  uncertainty."  :  nfx>veable  by  pain  or  pleasure,  who  looked  «i:h 

But  his  young  companions  had  gained  so  much  ,  indiflerence  on  those  ino<lt»s  or  accidents  to  which 
•f  }:i(s  regard  by  Uieir  fraiikness  and  oourleKV,  that   the  vulgar  give  the  names  of  good  and  f\  iL     He 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

TBC   raiKCE   ASSOCIATES    WITH   TOrXG   MEN   OF 

tiPxarr  akd  gatett. 


be  c^iuld  not  leave  ihem  without  warning  and  re- 
monstrance. "My  friends,"  said  he,  "I  have 
seriously  considered  our  manners  and  our  proa- 


exhorted  his  hearers  to  lay  aside  tlunr  preiiidicea, 
and  ann  themselves  against  the  shafts  i.»f  mJicc 
or  misfortune,  by  invulnerable   patience:    nii- 


pects,  and  find  tliat  we  have  mistaken  our  own  |  eluding,  that  tliis  stntc  only  was  happi!iessi^  »<id 
mterent;  the  first  vears  of  man  must  make  provi-  ,  that  this  happiness  was  in  every  one's  {.iower." 
«on  for  the  last  fie  that  ne^-er  tiiinks,  never  can  \  Rasselas  listened  to  him  with  the  ven*»ration 
be  wise.  Perpetual  le\-ity  must  end  in  ignorance ;  .  due  to  the  instructions  of  a  superior  being,  and, 
and  intemperance,  though  it  may  fire  tlie  spirits  ;  waiting  for  him  at  the  door,  humbly  implored  the 
for  an  hour,  will  make  life  sliort  or  miserable. '  libertv  of  visiting  so  great  a  master  of  true  wisdonu 
Let  us  consider  (hat  youth  is  of  no  long  duration,  [  The  Iwtnrer  hesitated  a  moment,  when  Ras^Us 
and  that  in  mature  age,  when  the  enchantments  put  a  purse  of  gold  into  his  hnnd,  which  he  r&- 
«f  fancy  shall  cease,  and  phafitoms  r/  ddight  I  ccrved  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  wonder, 
dance  no  more  about  us,  we  siiall  have  no  com-  **  I  have  found,"  said  the  prince,  at  his  return 
forts  but  the  esteem  of  wis*;  men,  and  the  means  to  Imlac,  "  a  man  who  can  teach  all  that  is  ne- 
^'  dfjing  good.  L,H  us,  therr'fore,  stop,  while  to  cessary  to  be  knov.  n  ;  who,  from  the  unsliaken 
■top  is  in  our  power:  let  uh  lu'c  ao  men  who  are  throne' of  rational  torti^lde,  looks  down  on  the 
Mime  time  to  grow  oW.  and  lo  whom  it  will  be  scenes  of  life  changing  beneath  liinL  He  speaks, 
the  most  dreadful  of  all  evils  to  count  their  past  and  attention  wai-hes  his  lips.  He  reasons,  and 
years  by  <<«Uies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their  for-  conviction  clo^is  his  periods.  This  man  shall  be 
Bier  luxuriance  of  health  only  by  the  maladies  mv  future  guide :  I  ^^ill  learn  his  doctrines,  and 
which  riot  has  produced."  '  ioutate  his  life." 

Thqr  ftaied  awhile  in  aileoQe  one  upon  aao- 1     <«BeDottoohaaty,'*aaidImUc^ ''totnisty  orto 
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admire,  the  teachers  of  morality :  they  discouTM 
like  angels,  but  tliey  live  like  men." 

Raaseias,  who  could  not  conceive  how  any  man 
oould  reason  so  forcibly  without  feeling  the  co- 
ffencv  of  hiii  own  arguments,  paid  his  \\^i  m  a 
lew  days,  and  was  denied  admission.  He  had 
now  learned  the  power  of  money,  and  made  his 
way  by  a  piece  ot  gold  to  tiie  inner  apartment, 
where  he  found  the  philosopher  in  a  room  half 
darkened,  witli  his  4*ycs  misty,  and  his  face  pale. 
"  Sir,"  said  he,  *•  you  arc  c<»me  at  a  time  when 
all  human  friendship  is  useless:  what  I  sufier 
cannot  be  remedied,  what  F  have  lost  cannot  bo 
supplied.  My  daughter,  my  only  daughter,  from 
whoiie  tendcrnefls  I  expected  all  the  comforts  of 
my  ag*%  died  last  night  of  a  fever.  M  v  views,  my 
purpoi«es,  my  hopes  are  at  an  end :  i  am  now  a 
lonely  being^  disunitiid  from  society." 

**  Sir,"  said  the  prince,  ^  mortality  is  an  event 
by  which  a  wise  man  can  never  be  surprised :  we 
know  that  deatli  is  always  near,  and  it  should 
therefore  always  be  expected." — "  Young  man," 
answered  the  philosouiier,  "  you  speak  like  one 
that  has  never  felt  me  pangs  of  separation." 
**  Have  vou  then  forgot  the  precepts,"  said  Kasse- 
las,  "  which  you  so  power! ully  enforced  ?  Has 
HHsdom  no  slrcngtli  to  arm  the  heart  against  cala- 
mity? Connider  that  external  things  are  natu- 
rally variable,  but  truth  and  reason  are  always 
the  same."  "  What  comfort,"  said  the  mourner, 
"  can  tnitli  and  reason  a  fiord  me  7  —  of  what  effect 
are  they  now,  but  to  tell  me,  that  my  daughter 
uill  not  be  restonid  ?" 

The  prince,  whose  hununity  would  not  suffer 
him  to  msult  misery  with  reproof,  went  away, 
convinced  of  the  emptiness  oi  rhetorical  sounds, 
and  the  incfficacy  of  polished  periods  and  studica 
aentences. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

4   GLIMPSE   OF   PASTORAL   UFE. 

He  was  still  eager  upon  the  same  inquiry ;  and 
having  heard  of  a  hermit,  that  lived  near  the 
lowest  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  filled  the  whole 
country  with  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  resolved 
to  visit  his  retreat,  and  inquire  whether  that  fe- 
licity, which  public  life  could  not  afford,  was  to 
be  found  in  solitudf* ;  and  whether  a  man,  whose 
age  and  \irtue  made  him  venerable,  could  teach 
any  peculiar  art  of  shunning  evils,  or  enduring 
them. 

Imlac  and  the  princess  agreed  to  accompany 
him ;  and,  after  the  necessary  preparations,  they 
began  their  ioumcv.  Their  way  lay  througn 
the  fields,  where  shepherds  tended  their  flocks, 
and  the  lambs  were  plaving  upon  the  pasture. 
"  This,"  said  the  poet, "  is  the  life  which  has 
been  ofb^n  celebrated  for  its  innocence  and  quiet ; 
let  us  pass  the  heat  of  the  day  among  the  shep- 
herds' tents,  and  know  whether  all  our  searches 
are  not  to  terminate  in  pastoral  simplicity." 

The  proposal  pleased  them,  and,  thev  induced 
the  shepherds,  oy  small  presents  an^  familiar 

auestions,  to  tell  the  opinion  of  their  own  state : 
ley  were  so  rude  ana  ignorant,  so  little  able  to 
compare  the  good  with  the  evil  of  the  occupa- 
tion, and  so  indistinct  in  their  narrative  and 
descriptions,  that  very  little  could  be  learned 
from  tiiem.  But  it  was  evident  that  their  hearts 
vere  cankered  with  discontent;  that  they  coo- 


adered  themselves  as  condemned  to  labour  for 
the  luxury  of  the  lich,  and  looked  up  with  stupid 
malevolence  towards  those  that  were  placed 
above  them. 

The  princess  pronounced  H-itli  vehemence,  that 
she  would  never  jBufler  these  envious  savages  to 
be  her  companions,  and  that  she  should  not  soon 
be  desirous  of  seeing  any  more  specimens  of  rut- 
tic  happiness ;  but  could  not  believe  that  all  the 
accounts  of  primeval  pi  asures  were  fabuluus, 
and  was  in  doubt  whether  hfe  had  any  tiling 
that  could  be  justly  preferred  to  the  placid  gra- 
tifications of  nelds  and  woods.  She  noped  tnat 
the  time  would  come,  when,  witli  a  few  virtu- 
ous and  elegant  companions,  she  should  gatlicr 
flowers  planted  by  her  own  hands,  fondle  the 
lambs  of^  her  own  ewe,  and  listen  without  care, 
among  brooks  and  breezes,  to  one  of  her  maidens 
reading  in  the  shade. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


THE   DANGER  OF   PROSPERITY. 


On  the  next  day  they  continued  their  joumcT« 
till  the  heat  coinpetlcd  them  to  look  round  for 
shelter.  At  a  small  distance  they  saw  a  thick 
wood^  which  they  no  sooner  entered  than  they 
perceived  tliat  they  were  approaching  the  habi- 
tations of  men.  The  shrubs  were  dingently  cut 
away  to  open  walks  where  the  shades  were 
darkest ;  the  boughs  of  opposite  trees  were  arti- 
ffcially  inten%'oven,  seats  of  flowery  turf  were 
raised  in  vacant  spaces,  and  a  rivulet,  that  wan- 
tonej  along  the  side  of  a  winding  path,  had  itii 
banks  sometimes  opened  into  srnall  basins,  and 
its  streams  sometimes  obstructed  by  little  mounds 
of  stone  heaped  together  to  increase  its  mur 
murs. 

■Thry  passed  slowly  through  the  wood^  de  ^■ 
lighted  with  such  unexpected  accommodations 
and  entertained  each  other  with  conjccturinf 
what,  or  who,  he  could  be,  that  in  those  nid< 
and  unfrequented  regions  had  leisure  and  art  foi 
auch  harmless  luxury. 

As  they  advances  they  heard  the  sound  of 
music,  and  saw  youths  and  virgins  dancing  io 
the  firove;  and,  going  still  farther,  beheld  a 
stately  palace  biiih  upon  a  hill,  surrounded  with 
woods.  The  laws  ofeastem  hospitality  allowed 
them  to  enter,  arid  the  master  welcomed  them 
like  a  man  liberal  and  wealthy. 

He  was  skilful  enough  in  appearances  soon  to 
discern  that  they  were  no  common  guests,  and 
spread  his  table  with  magnificence.  The  elo- 
quence of  Imlac  caught  his  attention,  and  the 
lof\y  courtesy  of  the  princess  excited  his  respect 
Wl'ien  they  bfl^rcd  to  depart,  he  entreated  their 
stay,  and  was  the  next  day  more  unwilling  to 
dismiss  them  than  bc*fore.  They  were  easily 
persuaded  to  stop,  and  civility  grew  up  in  time 
to  freedom  and  confidence. 

The  prince  now  saw  all  the  domestics  cheer- 
ful, and  all  tlie  face  of  nature  smiling  round  the 
place,  and  could  not  forbear  to  hope  that  he 
should  find  here  what  he  was  seeking:  but 
when  he  was  congratulating  the  master  upon 
his  possessions,  he  answered  with  a  sigh,  **  My 
condition  has  indeed  the  appearance  of  happi- 
ness, but  appearances  are  delusive.  My  pros- 
peri^  puts  my  life  m  danger;  the  Bassa  of 
%ypt  is  my  enomj,  toccnsed  only  by    my 
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wealth  and  popularity.  I  have  hccn  hitherto 
protected  a^nst  him  by  tlie  nrinccss  of  the 
countr}' :  but,  as  the  favour  of  tn<»  preat  is  un- 
certain, I  know  not  how  soon  my  defenders 
may  be  persuaded  to  share  the  phmder  wth  the 
Bassa.  I  have  sent  my  treasures  into  a  distant 
country,  and,  upon  the  first  alarm,  am  prepared 
to  follow  them.  Then  will  my  enemies  not  in 
my  mansion,  and  enjoy  the  gardens  which  I 
have  planted.'' 

They  all  joined  in  lamenting  his  danger,  and 
drpre('Atin;2  his  eule  ;  and  the  princess  wa^  so 
much  distui'bed  with  the  tumult  of  grief  and 
indignation,  that  she  retired  to  her  apartment 
They  continued  with  their  kind  inviter  a  few 
days  longer,  and  then  went  to  find  the  hermit 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE   HAPPINESS   OF  SOLITUDE.     THE   HRRMIT'S 
BISTORT. 

Thet  came,  on  the  third  day,  by  the  direction 
ot  tlie  peasants,  to  the  hemlit's  cell :  it  was  a 
cavern  in  the  side  of  a  mountain,  overshadowed 
with  palm  trees;  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
cataract,  that  nothing  more  was  heard  than  a 
gentle  uniform  murmur,  such  as  composed  the 
mind  to  pensive  meditation,  especially  when  it 
was  assisted  by  tlie  wind  whistling  among  the 
branches.  The  first  rude  essay  of  nature  had 
been  so  much  improved  by  human  labour,  that  the 
cave  coiiuined  several  apartments  appropriated 
to  dtflerent  uses,  and  oden  afibrdcd  lodging  to 
travellers,  whom  darkness  or  tempests  happened 
to  overtake. 

The  hermit  sat  on  a  bench  at  the  door,  to  en- 
joy the  coolness  of  the  evening.  On  one  side 
lay  a  book  with  pens  and  paper,  on  the  other 
mechanical  instruments  of  various  kinds.  As 
they  approached  him  unregarded,  the  princess 
t>bserved  that  he  had  not  the  countenance  of  a 
man  that  had  found  or  could  teach  the  way  to 
happiness. 

They  saluted  him  witli  great  respect,  which 
he  repaid  like  a  man  not  unaccustomed  to  the 
forms  of  courts.  **  My  children,"  said  he.,  "if 
you  have  lost  your  way,  you  shall  be  willincly 
supplied  with  such  conveniences  for  the  night 
«8  this  cavern  will  afford.  I  have  all  that  na- 
ture requires,  and  you  unll  not  expect  delicacies 
in  a  h'  rinit's  cell." 

Thev  thanked  him;  and,  entering,  were 
pleased  with  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the 
place.  The  hermit  set  flesh  and  wine  before 
them,  thouffh  he  fed  only  upon  fruits  and  wa- 
ter. His  discourse  was  cheerful  without  levity, 
nnd  pious  vinthout  enthusiasm.  He  soon  gained 
the  esteem  of  his  guests,  and  the  princess  re- 
pented her  hasty  censure. 

At  last  Imlac  besran  thus :  **  I  do  not  now 
M-ondcr  that  your  reputation  is  so  far  extended : 
we  have  heard  at  Cairo  of  your  wisdom,  and 
eame  hither  to  implore  your  direction  for  this 
'  ounc  man  and  maiden  in  the  choice  oflifej" 

"  To  him  that  lives  well,"  answered  the  her- 
mit, **  every  form  of  life  is  good ;  nor  can  I 
rive  any  other  rule  for  choice,  than  to  remove 
trom  all  apparent  evil." 

"  He  will  most  crrtsinly  remove  from  evil," 
94ud  the  prince,  *'  who  shall  devote  himself  to 
that  solitude  which  you  have  recommended  by 
jour  example." 


**  I  have  indeed  lived  fifteen  years  in  »ofi» 
tude,"  said  the  hermit,  "  but  have  no  desire  that 
my  example  should  f^in  any  imitators.  In  my 
youth  I  professed  arms,  and  was  raised  by  de- 
grees to  the  highest  military  rank.  I  have  tn^ 
versed  wide  countries  at  the  head  of  my  troops, 
and  seen  many  battles  and  sieges.  At  last, 
being  disgusted  by  the  preferments  of  a  youngei 
officer,  and  feeling  that  my  vigour  was  begin- 
ning to  decay,  I  resolved  to  close  my  life  in 
peace,  having' found  the  woHd  full  of  snares,  dis- 
cord, and  misery.  I  had  once  escaped  from  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  by  the  shelter  of  this  ca- 
vern, and  therefore  chose  it  for  my  final  residence. 
I  employed  artificers  to  form  it  into  chambers, 
and  stored  it  with  all  that  I  was  likely  to  want 

"  For  some  time  after  my  retreat,  I  rejoiced 
like  a  tempest-beaten  sailor  at  his  entrance  into 
the  harbour,  being  delighted  with  the  sudden 
change  of  the  noise  and  hurry  of  war  to  stillness 
and  repose.  When  the  pleasure  of  novelty 
went  away,  I  employed  my  hours  in  examining 
the  plants  which  grow  in  the  valley,  and  the 
minerals  which  I  collected  from  the  forks.  But 
that  inquir}'  is  now  gro^^n  tasteless  and  irkfdinie. 
I  have  been  for  some  tunc  unsettled  and  di-** 
tracted :  my  mind  is  disturbed  with  a  thoiisn*id 
perplexities  of  doubt,  and  vanities  of  inittt:int:- 
tion,  which  houriy  prevail  upon  nie,  berauM*  I 
have  no  opportunities  of  relaxation  or  diversion. 
I  am  sometimes  ashamed  to  think  that  I  could 
not  secure  myself  from  vice  but  by  retiring  from 
the  exercise  of  virtue,  and  begin  to  suspect  that 
I  was  rather  impelled  by  resentment  than  led  by 
devotion  into  solitude.  My  fancy  riots  in  scenes 
of  folly;  and  I  lament  that  I  have  lost  so  much, 
and  have  gained  so  little.  In  solitude,  if  I  es- 
cape the  example  of  bad  men,  I  want  likewise 
the  counsel  and  conversation  of  the  good.  I 
have  been  long  comparing  the  evils  with  the  ad- 
vantages of  society,  and  resolve  to  return  into 
the  world  to-morrow.  The  life  of  a  solitar}'  man 
will  l>e  certainly  miserable,  but  not  certainly  de- 
vout." 

They  heard  his  resolution  with  surprise,  but, 
afler  a  short  pause,  offered  to  conduct  liim  to 
Cairo.  He  dug  up  a  considerable  treasure  which 
he  had  hid  among  the  rocks,  and  accompanied 
tliem  to  the  city,  oii  which,  as  he  approached  it, 
he  gazed  with  rapture. 


CHAPTER  XXIL 

THX    HAPPINESS   OF  A    LIFE  LED  ACCORDRrO     TO 
NATURE. 

Rasselas  went  oflen  to  an  assembly  of  learned 
men,  who  met  at  stated  tirnes  to  unbend  their 
minds  and  compare  their  opinkma.  Their  man- 
ners were  somewhat  coarse,  but  their  converaa* 
tk>n  was  instructive,  and  their  disputations  acute, 
thoueh  somethnes  too  violent,  and  often  con> 
tinued  till  neither  controvertist  remembered  upon 
what  question  they  began.  Some  faults  were 
almost  general  among  them:  every  one  was 
desirous  to  dictate  to  the  rest,  and  every  one  w«a 
pleased  to  hear  the  genius  or  knowledge  of  ano* 
ther  depreciated. 

In  this  assembly  Rasselas  was  relating  his  in 
trrview  with  the  hermit,  and  the  wonder  with 
which  he  heard  him  censure  a  course  of  life  which 
he  bad  to  deliberately  cboeen,  and  so  UiMUb^ 
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snowed.  The  sentunenta  of  the  hearers  were 
various.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  the  folly  of 
his  choice  had  been  justly  punished  by  condem- 
nation to  perpetual  perseverance.  One  of  the 
youngest  among  them,  wth  great  vehemence, 
pronounced  him  a  hvpocrite.  Some  talked  of  the 
ri^ht  of  society  to  the  labour  of  individuals,  and 
considered  retirement  as  a  desertion  of  duty. 
Others  readily  allowed,  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  claims  of  the  public  were  satisfied,  and 
when  a  man  might  properly  sequester  himself  to 
review  his  life,  and  punfy  his  heart 

One,  who  appeared  more  aflected  with  the  nar- 
rative than  the  rest,  thought  it  likely,  that  the 
hermit  would,  in  a  few  years,  go  bacK  to  his  re- 
treat, and,  perhaps,  if  shame  did  not  restrain,  or 
death  intercept  him,  return  once  more  from  his 
retreat  into  the  world.  "  For  the  hope  of  happi- 
ness," said  he,  "  is  so  strongly  impressed,  that 
the  longest  experience  is  not  able  to  eflace  it  Of 
the  present  state,  whatever  it  be,  we  feel,  and  are 
forced  to  confess,  the  misery ;  yet,  when  the  same 
state  is  acain  at  a  distance'imagination  paints  it 
as  desiniblc.  But  the  time  will  siirely  come,  when 
desire  will  no  longer  be  our  torment,  and  no  man 
shall  be  wretched  but  by  his  own  fault" 

**  This,"  said  a  philosoplier,  who  had  heard  him 
with  tokens  of  great  impatience,  "  is  the  present 
condition  of  a  wise  man.  The  time  is  already 
come,  when  none  are  wretched  but  by  their  own 
fault  Nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  inquire  after 
happiness,  which  nature  has  kindly  placed  within 
our  reach.  The  way  to  be  happy,  is  to  live  ac- 
cording to  nature,  in  obedience  to  that  universal 
and  unalterable  law  with  which  every  heart  is  ori- 
ginally impressed  ;  which  is  not  written  on  it  by 
precept,  but  engraven  by  destiny;  not  instilled  by 
education,  but  infused  at  our  nativity.  He  that 
lives  according  to  nature  will  suffer  nothing  from 
the  delusions  of  hope  or  importunities  of  desire ; 
he  will  receive  ana  reject  witli  equability  of  tem- 
per; and  act  or  sufler  as  the  reason  of  tlungs  shall 
alternately  prescribe.  Other  men  may  amuse 
themselves  with  subtle  definitions,  or  intricate  ra- 
tiocination. Let  them  Iram  to  be  wise  by  easier 
means :  let  them  observe  the  hind  of  the  forest, 
and  tlie  linnet  of  the  grove:  let  them  consider  the 
life  of  animals,  whose  motions  are  regulated  by 
instinct;  they  obey  their  guide,  and  are  happy. 
Let  us,  therefore,  at  length,  cease  to  dispute,  and 
leani  to  live :  throw  away  the  incumbrance  of 
orecepts,  which  they  who  utter  them  with  so 
much  pride  and  pomp,  do  not  understand,  and 
carry  with  us  this  simple  and  intelligible  maxim. 
That  deviation  from  nature,  is  deviation  from 
hanpiness." 

When  he  had  spoken,  be  looked  round  him 
with  a  placid  air,  and  enjoyed  the  consciousness 
)f  his  own  beneficence.  **  Sir,"  said  the  prince, 
with  great  modesty,  "as  I,  like  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  am  desirous  of  felicity,  mv  closest  at- 
Tcritiori  has  been  fixed  upon  your  discourse  :  I 
doubt  not  the  truth  of  a  position  M-hich  a  man  so 
named  has  so  confidently  advanced.  Let  me 
only  know  what  it  is  to  live  according  to  nature." 

"'  Vhen  I  find  young  men  so  humble  and  so 
docile,"  said  the  philosopher,  "  I  can  deny  them 
no  information  which  my  studies  have  enabled 
me  to  afford.  To  live  according  to  nature,  is  to 
ict  always  witn  due  regard  to  the  fitness  arisinff 
from  the  relations  and  qualities  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects ;  to  concur  with  the  great  and  unchangeable 
scheme  of  universal  felicity;  to  co-operate  whh 


the  general  disposition  and  tendency  of  the  prO" 
sent  system  of  things." 

The  prince  soon  found  that  this  was  one  of  th« 
sages  whom  he  should  understand  loss  as  h« 
hoard  him  longer.  He  therefore  bowed  and  was 
silent ;  and  the  philosopher,  supposing  him  satis- 
fied, and  the  rest  vanquished,  rose  up  and  de- 
parted with  the  air  of  a  man  that  had  co-operated 
with  the  present  system. 


CHAPTER  XXra. 

THE    PRINCE    AND   HIS   SISTER    DIVIDE    BETWEEN 
THEM    THE   WORK   OF   OBSERVATION. 

Rasselas  relumed  home  full  of  tefloctions, 
doubting  how  to  direct  his  future  steps.  Of  the 
way  to  happiness  he  found  tlie  learned  and  sim- 

Kle  equally  ignorant ;  but,  as  he  was  yet  young, 
e  flattered  himself  that  he  had  time  remaining 
for  more  experiments,  and  farther  inquiries.  He 
communicated  to  Iinlac  his  observations  and  his 
doubts,  but  was  answered  by  him  with  new 
doubts,  and  remarks  that  gave  him  no  comfort 
He  therefore  discoursed  more  frequently  and 
freely  with  his  sister,  who  had  yet  the  same  hope 
with  hiinse^  and  alwavs  assisted  him  to  givo 
some  reason  why,  tliougli  he  had  been  hitherto 
frustrated,  he  mipht  succee<l  at  last 

"We  have  hitherto,"  said  she,  "known  but 
little  of  the  world  ;  we  have  never  yet  been  eith'^r 
groat  or  mean.  In  our  own  countrv,  though  we 
had  royalty,  we  had  no  power;  and  in  this  we 
have  not  yet  seen  the  private  recesses  of  domestic 
peace.  Imlac  favours  not  our  search,  lost  we 
should  in  time  find  him  mistaken.  We  will  di- 
vide the  task  between  us :  you  shall  try  what  is  to 
be  found  in  the  splendour  of  courts,  and  I  will 
range  the  shades  of  humbler  life.  Perhaps  com- 
mand and  authority  may  be  the  supreme  bless-  , 
in^  as  they  afford  the  most  opportunities  of  '^ 
doing  good :  or,  perhaps,  what  this  world  ran  crive 
maybe  found  in  the  modest  habitations  of  middle 
fortune :  too  low  for  great  designs,  and  too  high 
for  penury  and  distress. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  PRINCE   EXAMINES   THE   HAPPINESS  Of   HIGH 
STATIONS 

Rasselas  applauded  the  design,  and  appeared 
next  day  with  a  splendid  retinue  at  the  court  of 
the  fiassa.  He  was  soon  distinguished  for  his 
magnificence,  and'  admitted,  as  a  prince  whoso 
cunosit)'  had  broucht  him  from  distant  countries, 
to  an  intimacy  with  the  great  officers,  and  fre- 
quent conversation  with  the  Bassa  himself. 

He  was  at  first  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  max 
must  be  pleased  with  his  own  condition,  whom  at 
approacned  with  reverence,  and  heard  with  obe- 
dience, and  who  had  the  power  to  extend  his 
edicts  to  a  whole  kingdom.  "  There  can  be  no 
pleasure,"  said  he,  "equal  to  that  of  feeling  at 
once  the  joy  of  thousands  all  made  happy  by  wise 
administration.  Yet,  since,  by  the  law  of  subor 
dination,  this  sublime  delijHiht  can  be  in  one  na 
tion  but  the  lot  of  one,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to 
think  that  there  is  some  satisfaction  more  popular 
and  accessible,  and  that  millions  can  hardly  be 
subjected  to  the  will  of  a  smgle  man,  only  to  fill 
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his  ptiticolar  breast  with  mconununicable  con- 
tent" 

These  thoughts  were  often  in  his  mind,  and  he 
found  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  as  pre- 
sents and  civilities  gained  him  more  familiarity,  he 
found  that  almost  every  man  who  stood  high  in 
employment  hated  all  the  rest,  and  was  hated  by 
them/and  that  their  fives  were  a  continual  suc- 
cession of  plots  and  detections,  stratagems  and 
escapes,  faction  and  treachery.  Many  of  those 
who  surrounded  the  Bassa  were  sent  only  to 
watch  and  report  his  conduct :  every  tongue  was 
muttering  censure,  and  eveiy  eye  was  searching 
for  a  fauU. 

At  last  tlie  letters  of  revocation  arrived,  the 
Bassa  was  carried  in  chains  to  Constantinople, 
and  his  name  was  mentioned  no  more. 

"  What  are  we  now  to  think  of  tiie  preroga- 
tives of  power  ?"  said  Rassclas  to  his  sister :  "  is 
it  without  any  efficacy  to  good  ?  or,  is  the  subor- 
dinate degree  only  dantreronsi,  and  the  supreme 
safe  and  ^orious?  Is  the  Sultan  the  only  nappy 
man  in  his  dominions?  or  is  the  Sultan  himself 
subject  to  the  torments  of  suspicion,  and  the  dread 
of  enemies?** 

In  a  short  time  the  second  Bassa  was  deposed. 
7*he  Sultan  that  had  advanced  him  was  murdered 
by  the  Janizaries^  and  his  suocesscr  had  other 
views  and  different  favourites. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THS  PIINCBSS  PURSUKS  HER  IMQUIRT   WITH 
MORE   DIUOENCB   THAN  SUCCESS. 

The  princess,  in  the  mean  time,  insinuated  her^ 
self  into  many  fiimilies :  for  there  are  few  doors 
through  which  liberality,  joined  with  good  hu- 
mour,  cannot  find  its  way.  The  daughters  of 
.A  nanv  houses  were  airy  and  cheerful ;  but  Neka- 
^  yah  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  conver- 
sation of  Imlac  and  her  brother,  to  be  much 
pleased  with  childish  levity  and  prattle  which  had 
f  no  meaning.  She  found  their  thoughts  narrow, 
their  wisties  low,  and  their  merriment  oflen  artifi- 
cial. Their  pleasures,  poor  as  they  were,  could 
not  be  preserved  pure,  but  were  imbittered  by 
petty  compotitbns  and  worthless  emulation.  They 
were  always  jealous  of  the  beauty  of  each  other ; 
of  a  quality  to  which  solicitude  can  add  nothiig, 
and  from  which  detraction  can  take  nothing  away. 
Many  were  in  love  with  triflcrs  like  themselves, 
and  many  fancied  that  they  were  in  love  when  in 
truth  they  were  only  idle.  Their  affection  was 
not  fixed  on  sense  or  virtue,  and  therefore  seldom 
ended  but  in  vexation.  Their  grief,  however,  hke 
th^r  joy,  was  transient;  eveiy  thing  floated  in 
their  mind  unconnected  with  the  past  or  future, 
so  that  one  desire  easily  gave  way  to  another,  as 
R  second  stone  cast  into  the  water  effaces  and 
confounds  the  circles  of  the  first 

With  these  giris  she  played  as  with  inoffenstve 
animals,  and  found  them*  proud  of  her  counte- 
nance, and  weary  of  her  company. 

But  her  purpose  was  to  examine  more  deeply, 
and  her  alB&bility  easily  persuaded  the  hearts 
that  were  swelling  with  sorrow  to  discharge  their 
secrets  in  her  ear;  and  those  whom  hope  flat- 
tered, or  prosperity  delighted,  often  courted  her 
to  partake  their  pleasures. 

The  princess  and  her  brother  commonly  met 
m  the  eveoiog  in  a  private  summer-house  on  the 


banks  of  the  Nile,  and  related  to  each  i 
occurrences  of  the  day.  As  they  were  Mtting 
together,  the  princess  cast  her  eyes  upon  die  rivev 
that  flowed  before  her.  "  Answer,**  said  she, 
"  great  father  of  waters,  tliou  that  rollest  thy 
fl(H>ds  through  eighty  nations,  to  the  invocations 
of  the  daughter  ot'  thv  native  king :  tell  me  if 
thou  watcrest,  through  all  thy  course,  a  sincle 
habitation  from  whidi  thou  dost  not  hear  the 
murmurs  of  complaint?** 

**  You  are  then,**  said  Rasselas,  "  not  more 
successful  in  private  houses  than  I  have  been  in 
courts.**  "  I  have,  since  the  last  partition  of 
our  provinces,**  said  the  princess,  **  enabled  my- 
self to  enter  familiarly  into  many  families,  where 
there  was  the  fairest  show  ot  proFpcrir«'  and 
peace,  and  know  not  one  house  that  is  not  flaunt- 
ed by  some  fury  that  destroys  thf  ir  quieL 

**  I  did  not  seek  ease  among  the  poor,  because 
I  concluded  that  tliere  it  could  not  be  found: 
But  I  saw  many  poor  whom  I  had  supposed  to 
live  in  affluence.  Poverty  has,  in  large  cities, 
very  difR^rent  appearances';  it  is  often  concealed 
in  splendour,  and  often  in  extravagance.  It  is 
the  care  of  a  very  great  part  of  mankind  to  con- 
ceal their  indigence  from  the  rest ;  Ihej'  support 
themselves  by  temporary  expedients,  and  every 
day  is  lost  in  contriving  for  the  morrow. 

"This,  however,  was  an  evil,  which,  thoiiffa 
freijnent,  I  saw  with  less  pain,  becanse  I  coiud 
reheve  it.  Yet  some  have  refused  my  bounties; 
more  oflended  with  my  ouickness  to  detect  their 
wants,  than  pleased  vvilh  my  readiness  to  suc- 
cour djem:  and  others,  whose  exigences  com- 
pelled them  to  admit  my  kindness,  have  never 
been  able  to  forgive  their  benefactress.  Many, 
however,  have  l^n  sincerely  gratefiil  without 
the  ostentation  of  gratitude,  or  Sie  hope  af  other 
favours.** 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  rmorcEss  continues  her  remarks  uruj» 
rnivATE  life. 

Nekatah,  perceiving  her  brother's  attention 
fixed,  proceeded  m  her  narrative. 

"  In  families,  where  lliere  is  or  is  not  poverty, 
there  is  commonly  discord :  if  a  kin^om  be,  as 
Imlac  tells  us,  a  great  family,  a  family  likewise 
is  a  little  kingdom,  torn  with  factions  and  ex- 
posed to  revcdutions.  An  unpractised  obserrer 
expects  the  love  of  parents  and  children  to  be 
constant  and  equal:  but  this  kindness  seldom 
continues  bevond  the  years  of  intancy:  in  a 
short  time  tfie  children  become  rivals  to  their 
parents.  Benefits  are  allayed  by  reproaches^ 
and  gratitude  debased  by  envy. 

"  Parents  and  children  seldom  act  in  concert; 
each  child  endeavours  to  appropriate  the  esteem 
or  fondness  of  the  parents;  and  the  parenta^ 
with  yet  less  temptation,  betray  each  other  to 
their  children ;  thus  some  place  their  confidence 
m  the  father,  and  some  in  the  mother,  and  by 
degrees  the  house  is  filled  with  artifices  aiul 
feuds. 

**  The  opinions  of  children  and  parents,  of  the 
young  ana  the  old,  are  natiu-ally  oppoaitp,  by 
the  contrary  effects  of  hope  and  despondence,  of 
expectation  and  experience,  without  crime  or 
folly  on  either  side.  The  colours  of  lUTc  in  youth 
and  age  appear  diflferent,  as  the  face  of  natan  m 
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Spring  tnd  winter.    And  how  can  children  credit 
le  assertions  of  parents,  which  their  own  eyes 
show  them  to  be  talse? 

^  Few  parents  act  in  such  a  manner  as  much 
to  enforce  their  maxims  by  the  credit  of  their 
lives.  The  old  man  trusts  wholly  to  slow  con- 
trivance and  (gradual  progression ;  the  youth  ex- 
pects to  force  his  way  by  genius,  vicour.  and 
precipitance.  The  old  man  pays  rcgara  to  nches, 
and  the  youth  reverences  \irtue.  The  old  man 
deities  prudence ;  the  youth  commits  himself  to 
magnannnity  and  chance.  The  young  man.  who 
intends  no  ill,  believes  that  none  is  intendea,  and 
therefore  acts  with  openness  and  candour :  but 
his  father,  having  sunerod  the  injuries  of  fraud, 
b  impelled  to  suspect,  and  too  often  allured  to 
practidc  it.  Age  looks  with  anger  on  the  teme- 
rity of  youth,  and  youth  with  contempt  on  the 
scrupulosity  of  age.  Thus  parents  and  cliildren, 
for  the  greatest  part,  live  on,  to  love  less  and 
less:  and,  if  those  whom  nature  has  thus  closely 
united  are  the  torments  of  each  other,  whore 
shall  we  look  for  tenderness  and  consolation  ?** 

"  Surely,"  said  the  prince,  "  you  muHt  have 
been  unfortunate  in  your  choice  of  acquaintance : 
I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  the  most  tender  of 
all  relations  is  thus  impeded  in  its  cfiects  by 
natural  nocessitv." 

"  Domestic  discord,"  answered  she,  "  is  not 
inevitably  and  fatally  necessary;  but  yet  it  is 
not  easily  avoided.  We  seldom  see  that  a  whole 
family  is  \irtuous :  the  good  and  the  uvil  cannot 
well  agree ;  and  the  evil  can  yet  less  agree  witli 
one  another:  even  the  virtuous  fall  sometimes  to 
variance,  when  Uieir  virtues  are  of  diflerent  kinds, 
anH  tending  to  extremes.  In  general,  those 
parents  have  most  reverence  who  most  deserve 
It ;  for  he  that  lives  well  cannot  be  despised. 

"  Many  other  evils  infest  private  hfe.  Some 
are  the  slaves  of  servants  whom  thcv  have 
trusted  with  their  affairs.  Some  are  kept  In  con- 
tinual anxiety  by  the  caprice  of  rich  relations, 
whom  they  cannot  please,  and  dare  not  ofiend. 
Some  husbands  are  imperious,  and  some  wives 
perverse ;  and,  as  it  is  always  more  easv  to  do 
evil  than  good,  though  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of 
one  can  very  rarely  make  many  happy,  the  folly 
or  vice  of  one  may  often  make  many  miserable." 

"  If  such  be  the  general  effect  of  marriage," 
said  the  prince,  "  I  shall  for  the  future  think  it 
dangerous  to  connect  my  interest  with  that  of 
another,  lest  I  should  be  unhappy  by  my  part- 
ner's fault" 

"  I  havfi  met,"  said  the  princess,  "  with  many 
who  live  single  for  that  reason ;  but  I  never  found 
that  their  prudence  ought  to  raise  envy.  They 
dream  away  their  time  without  friendship,  with- 
out fondness,  and  are  driven  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  day,  for  which  they  hav^  no  use,  by  childish 
amusements  or  vicious  dehghts.  They  act  as 
beings  under  the  constant  sense  of  some  known 
infenority,  that  fills  their  minds  with  rancour, 
and  their  tongues  with  censure.  They  are  peev- 
ish at  home,  and  malevolent  abroad ;  and,  as  the 
outlaws  of  human  nature,  make  it  their  business 
and  their  pleasure  to  disturb  that  society  which 
debars  them  from  its  privileges.  To  hve  with- 
out feelin^r  or  exciting  sjTnpathy,  to  be  fortunate 
without  adding  to  the  felicity  of  others,  or  afflicted 
witliout  tasting  the  balm  of  pity,  is  a  state  more 
gloomy  tlian  solitude:  it  is  not  retreat,  but  ex- 
clusion from  mankind.  Marriage  has  many 
pains,  but  celibacy  has  no  pleasures." 
3  K. 


"  Wliat  then  is  to  be  done  ?"  said  Rasselas ; 
"  the  more  we  inquire  the  less  we  can  resolve. 
Surely  he  is  most  likely  to  please  himself  that 
has  no  other  inclination  to  ret^ard." 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DISQUISITION    UPON    GREATNESS. 

The  conversation  ha<l  a  short  pause.  The 
prince,  having  considered  his  sister's  obser^'ations, 
told  her,  that  she  had  surve}'ed  life  with  prejudice, 
and  supposed  misery  where  she  did  not  find 
it  "  \  our  narrative,"  says  he,  "  throws  yet  a 
darker  gloom  upon  the  prospects  of  futurity:  tlie 
predictions  of  Imlac  were  but  faint  sketches  of 
the  evils  painted  by  Nekayah.  I  have  been  lately 
convinced  that  quiet  is  not  the  daughter  of  gran- 
deur, or  of  power :  that  her  presence  is  not  to  be 
bought  by  weallli,  or  enforced  by  conquest  It 
is  evident,  that  as  any  man  acts  m  a  wider  com- 
pass, he  must  be  more  exposed  to  opposition 
from  enmity,  or  miscarriage  from  chance :  who- 
ever has  manv  to  please  or  to  govern  must  use 
the  ministry  ot'  many  agents,  Fome  of  whom  will 
be  wicked,  and  some  ignorant ;  by  some  he  will 
be  misled,  and  by  others  betrayed.  If  he  grati- 
fies one,  he  will  ottisnd  another ;  those  that  are  ' 
not  favoured  will  tliink  themselves  injured ;  and, 
since  favours  can  be  conferred  but  upon  few,  the 
greater  number  will  be  alwavs  discontented." 

"  The  discontent,"  said  the  princess.  "  which 
is  thus  unreasonable,  I  hope  that  I  shall  always 
have  spirit  to  despise,  and  you  power  to  repress." 

"Discontent,"  answered  Rasselas,  "vtill  not 
always  be  without  reason  under  the  most  just  and 
vigilant  administration  of  public  affairs.  ISone, 
however  attentive,  can  always  discover  that  merit 
whicli  indigence  or  taction"  may  happen  to  ob- 
scure ;  and  none,  however  powerful,  can  alwaya  >:  • 
reward  it  Yet,  he  that  sees  inferior  desert  axi-  * 
vanced  above  him  will  naturally  impute  that  orc- 
fcrence  to  partiality  or  caprice ;  and,  indeea,  it 
can  scarcely  be  hoped  that  any  man,  howevtrr  > 
magnanimous  by  nature,  or  exalted  by  condition, 
will  be  able  to  persist  for  ever  in  fixed  and  inex- 
orable justice  of  distribution:  he  will  sometimes 
indulge  his  own  airectioris,  and  sometimes  those 
of  his  favourites :  he  will  permit  some  to  please 
liim  who  can  never  ser\'e  him :  Me  will  discover 
in  those  whom  he  loves  qualities  wliich  in  reality 
tliey  do  not  possess ;  and  to  those  from  whom  ho 
receives  pleasure,  he  will  in  his  turn  endeavour  to 
give  it  Thus  will  recommendations  sometimes 
prevail  which  were  purchased  by  money,  or  by 
the  more  destructive  bribery  of  flattery  and  ser- 
vility. 

"'He  tliat  hath  much  to  do  will  do  eomethmg 
wrong,  and  of  that  wrong  must  sufier  the  con- 
sequences ;  and  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should 
always  act  rightly,  yet  when  such  numbers  are 
to  judge  of  his  conduct,  Uie  bad  will  censure  and 
obstruct  him  by  malevolence,  and  the  good,  some- 
times, by  mistake. 

"The  highest  stations  cannot  therefore  hope 
to  be  the  abodes  of  hs^piness,  which  I  would 
willingly  believe  to  have  fled  from  thrones  and 
palaces,  to  seats  of  humble  privacy  and  placid 
obscurity.  For  what  can  hinaer  the  satisfaction, 
or  intercept  the  expectations,  of  him  whose  abih* 
ties  are  aaequate  to  his  employments,  who  sees 
with  his  own  eyes  the  whole  circuit  of  hb  inflo- 
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•nee,  who  chooses  by  his  own  knowledge  all 
whom  he  trusts,  and  whom  none  are  tempted  to 
deceive  by  hope  or  fear  7  Surely  be  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  to  be  virtuous 
and  to  be  happy." 

"Whether  perfect  happiness  would  be  pro- 
cured by  perfect  goodness,"  said  Nckayah,  **  this 
world  will  never  aHbrd  an  opportunitv  of  deciding. 
But  this,  at  least,  may  be  mamtainea,  that  we  oo 
not  always  Hnd  visible  happiness  in  proportion  to 
visible  virtue.  All  natural,  and  almost  all  political 
evils,  are  incident  alike  to  the  bad  ana  good: 
they  are  confounded  in  the  misery  of  a  famine, 
and  not  much  distinguished  in  the  fury  of  a  fac- 
tion; they  sink  together  in  a  tempest,  and  are 
driven  together  from  their  country  by  invaders. 
AU  that  virtue  can  afibrd  is  quietness  of  con- 
science, and  a  steady  prospect  of  a  happier  state  : 
this  may  enable  us  to  endure  calarraty  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  remember  that  patience  must  suppose 
pain." 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

RlfSBLAS   AND   NEKATAH   CONTINUE   THEIR 
CONVERSATION. 

"  Dear  princess,"  said  Rasselas,  "vou  fall  into 
the  common  errors  of  exaggeratory  aeclamation, 
by  producing  in  a  familiar  aisqiiisition.  examples 
of  national  calamities,  and  scenes  of  extensive 
misery,  which  are  found  in  books  rather  than  m 
the  world,  and  which,  as  they  are  horrid,  are  or- 
dained to  be  rare.  Let  us  not  unagine  evils  which 
we  do  not  feel,  nor  injure  Ufe  by  misrepresenta- 
tions.  I  cannot  bear  that  querulous  eloquence 
which  threatens  every  city  with  a  siege  like  that 
of  Jerusalem,  that  makes  famine  attend  on  every 
fl-^ht  of  locusts,  and  suspends  pestilence  on  the 
wing  of  every  blast  that  issues  from  the  south. 

''On  necessary  and  inevitable  evils  which  over- 
whelm kingdoms  at  once,  all  disputation  is  vain : 
when  they  nappen,  they  must  be  endured.  But  it 
is  evident,  that  these  bursts  of  universal  distress 
are  more  dreaded  than  felt ;  thousands  and  ten 
thousands  flourish  in  youth,  and  wither  in  age, 
without  the  knowledge  of  any  other  than  domes- 
tic evils,  and  share  tl^  same  pleasures  and  vexa- 
tions, whether  their  kin^  are  mild  or  cruel, 
whether  the  armies  of  their  country  pursue  their 
enemies,  or  retreat  before  them.  While  courts  arc 
disturbed  with  intestine  competitions,  and  ambas- 
sadors are  negotiating  in  foreign  countries,  the 
smith  still  pUes  his  anvil,  and  the  husbandman 
drives  his  plough  forward ;  tlie  necessaries  of  life 
are  required  and  obtained,  and  the  successive 
business  of  the  seasons  continues  to  make  its 
wonted  revolutions. 

<«  Let  us  cease  to  consider  what,  perhaps,  may 
never  happen,  and  what,  when  it  shall  nappen, 
will  laugti  at  human  speculation.  We  will  not 
endeavour  to  modify  the  motions  of  the  elements, 
or  to  flx  the  destiny  of  kingdoms.  It  is  our  busi- 
ness to  consider  what  beings  Uke  us  may  perform ; 
each  labouring  for  his  own  happiness,  by  pro- 
moting within  his  ctrde,  however  narrow,  the 
happiness  of  others. 

''Marriage  is  evidently  the  dictate  of  imtare ; 
men  and  women  were  made  to  be  the  companions 
of  eadi  other ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  be  per^ 
suaded  but  that  marriage  is  one  of  the  means  of 
happiness." 


*'I  know  not,"  said  the  princess,  ''wbecher 
marriage  be  more  than  one  of  the  innumerable 
modes  of  hnnian  misery.  When  I  see  and  reckon 
tlie  various  fomis  of  coruiubial  infelicity,  the  unex- 
pected causes  of  lasting  discord,  the  diversities  of 
temper,  the  oppositions  of  opinion,  the  rude  colE- 
sions  of  contrary  desire  where  both  are  urged  by 
violent  impulses,  the  obstinate  contest  of  disagrees 
ing  virtues  where  both  are  supported  by  con- 
saousness  of  good  intention,  I  am  sometimes  dis* 
posed  to  think,  with  the  severer  casuists  of  most 
nations,  that  marriage  is  rather  permitted  than 
approved,  and  that  none,  but  by  the  instigation  of 
a  passion  too  much  indulged,  entangle  themselves 
with  indissoluble  compacts." 

"You  seem  to  forget,"  replied  Rasselas,  **that 
vou  have,  even  now,  represented  cebbacy  as  less 
nappy  than  marriage.  Both  conditions  mav  be 
bad,  but  they  cannot  both  be  worsL  Thus  it  hap- 
pens when  wrong  opinions  are  entertained,  that 
they  mutually  destroy  each  other,  and  leave  the 
mind  open  to  tnith." 

"I  aid  not  expect,"  answered  the  priitcess, 
"  to  hear  that  imputed  to  falsehood,  which  is  the 
consequence  only  of  frailty.  To  the  mind,  as  to 
the  eye,  it  is  dilhcult  to  compare  with  exactness 
objects  vast  in  their  extent,  and  various  in  tbrir 
parts.  Where  we  sec  or  conceive  the  whole  at 
once,  we  readily  note  the  discriminations,  and  do 
dde  the  preference :  but  of  two  systems,  of  which 
neither  can  be  surveyed  by  any  human  being  in 
its  full  compass  and  rnagnitude,  and  multiplicity  sf 
complication,  where  is  the  wonder,  that,  judgng 
of  the  whole  by  parts,  I  am  alternately  afimed  by 
one  and  the  other,  as  either  presses  on  my  me- 
mory or  fancy  ?  We  differ  from  ourselves  just 
as  we  differ  from  each  other,  when  we  see 
only  part  of  the  question,  as  in  the  multifiirioas 
relations  of  politics  and  morality ;  but  when  we 
perceive  the  whole  at  once,  as  m  numerical  com- 
putations, all  a^jee  in  one  judgment,  and  none 
ever  varies  in  his  opinion." 

"Let  us  not  and,"  said  tlie  prince,  "to  the 
other  evils  of  life  the  bitterness  of  controversy, 
nor  endeavour  to  vie  with  each  other  in  subtleties 
of  argument  We  are  employed  in  a  seardi  of 
which  both  are  equally  to  enjoy  the  success,  or 
suffer  by  the  miscarriage.  It  is  therefore  fit  that 
we  assist  each  other.  You  surely  conclude  too 
hastily  from  the  infelicity  of  mamage  against  its 
institution;  viill  not  the  misery  of  life  prove 
equally  that  life  cannot  be  the  gift  of  heaven  ? 
TTie  world  must  be  peopled  by  marriage,  or  peo- 
pled without  it." 

"  How  the  world  is  to  be  peopled,"  retmned 
Nekajrah,  "is  not  my  care,  and  needs  not  ha 
yours.  I  see  no  danger  that  the  present  ffencfli- 
tion  should  omit  to  leave  successors  behind  then : 
we  are  not  now  inquiring  for  the  world,  but  ftr 
ourselyes." 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  DEBATE  ON   MARRIAGE   CONTHfUKO. 

"The  good  of  the  whole,"  said  RaBseUa,  **ii 
the  same  with  the  good  of  all  its  parts.  If  mar- 
riage be  best  for  mankind,  it  must  be  evidenthf 
best  for  individuals ;  or  a  peimanent  and  neces- 
sary duty  must  be  the  cause  of  evil,  and  some 
must  be  inevitably  sacrificed  to  the  conveoieoce 
of  others.    In  the'estimate  which  you  have  i 
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tiTthe  two  states,  it  appears  that  the  incommodi- 
ties  of  a  single  life  are,  in  a  great  measure,  neces- 
Bar\'  and  certain,  but  those  of  the  conjugal  state 
accidental  and  avoidable.  I  cannot  forbear  to 
flatter  myself  that  prudence  and  benevolence  will 
niaike  marriage  hapm'.  The  ccneral  folly  of  man- 
kind is  the  cause  oi  general  complaint  What 
can  be  expected  but  disappointment  and  repent- 
ance from  a  choice  made  in  the  immatunty  of 
youtli,  in  tlie  ardour  of  desire,  without  judgment, 
without  foresight,  without  inquiry  after  conformity 
of  o[)inions,  similanW  of  manners,  rectitade  of 
judgment,  or  purity  of^^sentiment  ? 

"  Such  is  the  common  process  of  marriage.  A 
youth  and  maiden  meeting  by  chance,  or  brought 
together  by  artifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  go  home  and  dream  of  one  another. 
Having  little  to  divert  attention,  or  diversify 
thought,  they  find  themselves  uneasy  when  they 
are  apart,  and  therefore  conclude  Ihat  they  shall 
be  happy  together.  Thcymarrv,  and  discover 
what  nothing  but  voluntary  blincfness  before  had 
concealed ;  they  wear  out  life  in  altercations,  and 
chai^re  nature  with  cnielty. 

"  From  those  early  marriages  proceeds  liko- 
wise  the  rivalry'  of  parents  and  children :  the  son 
is  eager  to  enjoy  the  worid  before  the  father  is 
willinc  to  forsake  it,  and  there  is  hardly  room  at 
once  for  two  generations.  The  daughter  begins 
to  bloom  before  the  mother  can  be  content  to 
fade,  and  neither  can  forbear  to  wish  for  tlie  ab- 
sence of  the  other. 

"Surely,  all  these  evils  may  be  avoided  by  that 
deliberation  and  delay  which  prudence  prescribes 
to  irrevocable  choice.  In  the  variety  and  jollity  of 
youthful  pleasures,  life  may  be  well  cnodgh  sup- 
ported without  the  helpof  a  partner.  Longer  time 
will  increase  experience,  and  wider  views  will  allow 
better  opportunities  of  inquiiy  and  selection :  one 
advantage  at  least  will  be  certain ;  the  parents 
will  be  visibly  older  than  their  children.*' 

**  What  reason  cannot  collect,"  said  Nekajrah, 
"  and  what  experiment  has  not  yet  taught,  can  he 
known  only  from  the  report  of  others.  I  have  been 
told  that  late  marriages  are  not  eminently  happy. 
This  is  a  question  too  important  to  be  neglected ; 
and  I  have  often  proposed  it  to  those,  whose  ac- 
curacy of  remark  and  comprehensiveness  of  know- 
ledge made  their  suffrages  worthy  of  regard. 
They  have  generally  determined,  tliat  it  is  dan- 
gerous for  a  man  ana  woman  to  suspend  theirfate 
upon  each  other  at  a  time  when  opinions  are  fixed 
and  habits  are  established,  when  friendships  have 
been  contracted  on  both  sides,  when  life  has  been 
planned  into  method,  and  the  mind  has  long  en- 
joyed the  contemplation  of  its  own  prospects. 

"It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  two  travelling 
through  the  world  under  the  conduct  of  chance 
should  have  been  both  directed  to  the  same  path, 
and  it  wiW  not  often  happen  that  either  will  quit 
the  track  which  custom  has  made  pleasing.  When 
the  desultory  levity  of  youth  has  settled  mto  regu- 
larity, it  is  soon  succeeded  by  pride  ashamed  to 
yield,  or  obstinacy  delighting  to  contend.  And 
even  though  mutual  esteem  produces  mutual  de- 
Bre  to  please,  time  itself,  as  it  modifies  unchange- 
ably  the  external  mien,  determines  likewise  the 
direction  of  the  passions,  and  gives  an  inflexible 
rigidity  to  the  manners.  Long'customs  are  not 
easily  broken ;  he  that  attempts  to  change  the 
course  of  his  own  life  very  often  labours  in  vain, 
and  how  shall  we  do  that  ibr  others  which  we  are 
•eldom  able  to  do  for  oursdves  7** 


"But  surely,"  interposed  the  prince,  "you  sup- 
pose the  chief  motive  of  choice  forgotten  or  ne- 
glected. Whenever  1  shall  seek  a  wife,  it  shall  be 
my  first  question,  whether  she  be  wilhng  to  be  led 
by  reason  V* 

"Thus  it  is,"  said  Nekayah,  *<  that  philosopher! 
are  deceived.  There  are  a  thousand  familiar  dis- 
putes which  reason  can  never  decide ;  (questions 
that  elude  investigation,  and  make  logic  ridicu- 
lous; cases  where  something  must  be  done,  and 
where  little  can  bo  said.  (Consider  tlic  state  of 
mankind,  and  inquire  how  few  can  be  supposed 
to  act  upon  any  occasions,  whether  small  or  great, 
with  all  the  reasons  of  action  present  to  their 
minds.  Wretched  would  be  the  pair,  above  all 
names  of  wretchedness,  who  should  be  doomed 
to  adiust  by  reason,  every  morning,  all  the  minute 
details  of  a  domestic  day. 

"  Those  who  marry  at  an  advanced  age  will 
probably  escape  the  encroachments  of  their  chil* 
dren ;  but  in  the  diminution  of  this  advantage, 
they  will  be  likely  to  leave  them,  i^orant  ana 
helpless,  to  a  guardian's  mercy :  or  it  that  should 
not  happen,  they  must  at  least  go  out  of  the 
world  before  they  see  tliose  whom  they  love  best 
either  wise  or  great 

"  From  their  children,  if  they  have  less  to  fear, 
they  have  less  also  to  hope;  and  they  lose,  with- 
out an  equivalent,  the  joys  of  early  love,  and  the 
convenience  of  uniting  with  manners  pliant,  and 
minds  susceptible  of  new  impressions,  which 
might  wear  away  their  dissimilitudes  bv  long  co- 
habitation, as  sut\  bodies,  by  continual  attrition, 
conform  their  surfaces  to  each  otlier. 

"  I  beheve  it  will  be  found  that  those  who 
many  late  are  best  pleased  with  their  children, 
and  those  who  marry  early  with  their  partners." 
"  The  union  of  these  two  afiections,"  said  Ras- 
selas,  "  would  produce  all  that  could  be  wished. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  time  when  marriage  might 
unite  them ;  a  time  neither  too  early  for  the  fa- 
ther nor  too  late  for  tlie  husband." 

"  Every  hour,"  answered  the  princess,  "  con- 
firms my  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  position  so  of- 
ten uttered  by  the  mouth  of  Imlac,  *  That  ^s^ature 
sets  her  gif\s  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left.' 
Those  conditions  which  flatter  hope  and  attract  de- 
sire are  so  constituted,  that  as  we  approach  one  we 
recede  from  another.  There  are  goods  so  opposed 
that  we  cannot  seize  both,  but,  by  too  much  pru- 
dence, may  pass  between  them  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  reach  either.  This  is  often  the  fate  of 
long  consideration :  he  does  nothing  who  endea- 
vours to  do  more  than  is  allowed  tii  humanity. 
Flatter  not  yourself  with  contrarieties  of  plea- 
sure. Of  the  blessings  set  before  you  make  your 
choice,  and  be  content  No  man  can  taste  the 
fruits  of  autumn,  while  he  is  delighting  his  scent 
with  the  flowers  of  the  spring:  no  man  can  at 
the  same  time  fill  his  cup  from  the  source  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Nue." 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

IMLAC    ENTERS,  AND    CHANGES 
CONVERSATION. 


TUB 


Here  Imlac  entered,  and  interrupted  them. 
*'  Imlac,"  said  Rasselaa, "  I  have  been  taking  from 
the  princess  the  dismal  history  of  private  life, 
and  am  almost  discouraged  from  further  search." 

**  It  aeema  to  me,"  said  Imlac,  "  that  while  jou 
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are  making  the  choice  of  life,  you  neglect  to  live. 
You  wander  about  a  single  city,  which,  however 
large  and  diversified,  can  now  afford  few  novel- 
ties, and  forget  that  you  are  in  a  country  famous 
among  the  earliest  monarchies  for  the  power  and 
wisdom  of  its  inhabitants ;  a  country  where  the 
sciences  first  dawned  that  illuminate  the  world, 
and  bi.'vond  whicli  the  arts  cannot  be  traced  of 
civil  society  or  domestic  life. 

"  The  old  Ec^-ptians  have  h-ft  behind  them 
monunients  of  industry  and  power  before  wliich 
all  Eiiropcan  magnificence  is  confessed  to  fade 
away.  The  ruins  of  their  architecture  are  the 
schools  of  modem  builders,  and  from  tlie  won- 
ders which  time  has  spared,  we  may  conjecture, 
though  uncertainly,  what  it  has  destroyed." 

"  Mv  curiosity,"  said  Rassclas,  "  does  not  very 
strongly  lead  me  to  8ur\'cy  piles  of  stone,  or 
mounds  of  earth;  my  business  is  with  man.  I  came 
hither  not  to  measure  fragments  of  temples,  or 
trace  choknd  aoueducts,  but  to  look  upon  the 
Tarious  scenes  ot  the  present  world.'* 

*'  Thp  things  that  are  now  before  us,"  said  the 
princess,  "  require  attention,  and  deserve  it  What 
nave  I  to  do  with  the  horoes  or  the  monuments  of 
ancient  times — with  times  which  never  can  re- 
turn, and  heroes,  whose  form  of  life  was  different 
from  all  that  the  orescent  condition  of  mankind 
requires  or  allows  /" 

"  To  know  any  thing,"  returned  the  poet,  "  we 
must  know  its  effects;  to  see  men,  we  must  see 
their  works,  that  we  may  learn  what  reason  has 
dictat(>d,  or  passion  has  incited,  and  find  what  are 
the  most  powerful  motives  of  action.  To  judge 
rightly  of  the  present,  we  must  oppose  it  to  the 
past ;  for  all  jutlgment  is  comparative,  and  of  the 
future  nothing  can  be  known.  The  truth  is,  that 
no  mind  is  much  employed  imon  the  present:  re- 
collection and  anticipation  fill  up  almost  all  our 
moments.  Our  passions  are  jov  and  grief,  love 
and  hatred,  hope  and  fear.  Of  joy  and  trncf,  the 
past  is  the  object ;  and  the  future,  of  hope  and 
fear;  even  love  and  hatred  respect  the  past,  for 
the  cause  must  have  been  before  the  effect. 

**  The  present  state  of  things  is  the  conse* 
quence  of  the  former;  and  it  is  natural  to  inquire 
what  were  the  sourc^es  of  the  good  that  we  en- 
joy, or  the  evils  tliat  we  sufK^r.  If  we  act  only 
for  ourselves,  to  neglect  the  study  of  history  is 
not  prudent:  if  we  are  intnisted  with  the  care  of 
others,  it  is  not  just.  Ignorance,  when  it  is  vo- 
luntary, is  criminal:  and  ho  may  properiy  be 
charireu  with  evil  who  refused  to  learn  how  he 
might  prevent  it. 

"  There  is  no  part  of  history  so  generally  use- 
ful as  that  which  relates  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind,  the  gradual  improvement  of  reason, 
the  successive  advances  of  science,  the  vicissi- 
Hides  of  learning  and  ignorance,  whieh  are  the 
)if^t  and  darkness  of  thinkmg  beings,  the  extinc- 
tion and  resnscitntion  of  arts,  and  the  revolu- 
lutions  of  the  intellectual  world.  If  accounts  of 
battles  and  invasions  are  peculiarly  the  business 
of  princes,  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  are  not 
to  be  neglected;  those  who  have  kingdoms  to 
govern,  have  understandings  to  cultivate. 

**  Example  is  always  more  etticacious  than  pre- 
cept. A  soldier  is  formed  in  war,  and  a  painter 
must  copv  pictures.  In  this,  contemplative  life 
has  the  advantatze :  great  actions  are  seldom  seen, 
but  the  labours  of  art  are  always  at  hand  for 
those  who  desire  to  know  what  art  has  been 
able  to  uerform 


**  When  the  eye,  or  the  imagination,  is  stmdt 
with  any  uncommon  work,  the  next  transition  of 
an  active  mind  is  to  the  means  by  which  it  was 
performed.  Here  begins  the  true  use  of  such 
contemplation;  we  enlarge  our  comprehension 
by  new  ideas,  and  perhaps  recover  some  art  lost 
to  mankind,  or  learn  what  is  less  perfectly  known 
in  our  own  country.  At  least  we  compare  our 
own  with  former  times,  and  either  rejoice  at  our 
improvements,  or,  what  is  the  first  motion  towards 
good,  discover  our  defects." 

"  I  am  willing,"  said  the  prince,  "  to  see  ail 
that  can  deserve  my  search." — "  And  I,"  said 
the  princess,  "  shall  rejoice  to  learn  something  of 
the  manners  of  antiquity." 

"  The  most  pompous  monument  of  Egyptian 
greatness,  and  one  of  the  most  bulky  woiks  of 
manual  industry,"  said  Imlac,  "  are  the  pyra^ 
mids:  fabrics  raised  before  the  time  of  histoir, 
and  of  wliich  the  earliest  narratives  aflbrd  us 
only  uncertain  traditions.  Of  these  the  greatest 
is  still  standing,  ver>'  little  injured  by  time." 

"  Let  us  visit  them  to-morrow,"  said  Nekayah : 
**  I  have  often  heard  of  tlie  pyramids,  and  shall 
not  rest  till  I  have  seen  them,  within  and  without, 
with  my  own  eyes." 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THET   VISIT   THE   PYRAMIDS. 

The  resolution  being  thus  taken,  they  set  out 
the  next  day.  Tliey  laid  tents  upon  their  camels, 
being  resolved  to  stay  among  the  pyramids  till 
their  curiosity  was  fully  satisfied.  They  travel- 
led gently,  turned  aside  to  every  thing  remark- 
able, stopped  from  time  to  time  and  conversed 
with  the  inhabitants,  and  obs  -ved  the  various 
appearances  of  towns  ruined  and  inhabited,  of 
wild  and  cultivated  nature. 

When  thev  came  to  the  great  pyramid,  they 
were  astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  base,  anil 
the  height  of  the  top.  Imlac  explained  to  them 
the  principles  upon  which  the  pyramidal  fonn 
was  chosen  for  a  fabric  intended  to  co-cxtcnd  its 
duration  with  that  of  the  world :  he  slrawed  that 
its  gradual  diminution  gave  it  such  stability,  as 
defeated  all  the  common  attacks  of  the  elements, 
and  could  scarcely  be  overthrown  by  eartliquakes 
themselves,  the  least  n^aistible  of  natural  violence. 
A  concussion  that  should  shatter  the  pvramid 
would  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  continent. 

They  measured  all  its  dimensions,  and  pitched 
their  tents  at  its  foot  Next  day  they  prepared 
to  enter  its  interior  apartments,  and  having  hired 
the  common  guides,  climbed  up  to  tlic  first  paa- 
sage  I  when  the  favourite  of  tlie  princess,  looking 
into  tlie  ca\ity,  stepped  back  and  trembled. "  Peku- 
ah,"  said  the  princess,  "  of  what  art  thou  afraid  ?" 
"  Of  the  narrow  entrance,"  answered  the  lady, 
"  and  of  the  dreadful  gloom.  I  dare  not  enter  a 
place  which  must  surely  be  inhabited  by  unquiet 
souls.  Tlie  original  possessors  of  tliese  dreadful 
vaults  will  start  up  before  us,  and  perhaps  shut 
us  in  for  ever."  She  spoke,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  tlie  neck  of  her  mistress. 

"  If  all  your  fear  be  of  apparitions,'*  said  the 
prince,  **1  ^ill  promise  you  safety:  there  is  no 
danger  from  tlie  dead;  he  that  is  once  buried  i^ 
be  seen  no  more." 

'<  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,"  said  Im- 
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lac,  "  I  will  not  undertake  to  maintain  aeainst 
the  concurrent  and  unvaried  testimony  of  all  ages 
and  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  dead 
arc  not  related  and  believed.  This  opinion,  whid^ 
perhaps,  prevails  as  far  as  human  nature  is  dii- 
tused,  could  become  universal  only  by  its  truth: 
those  that  never  heard  of  one  another  woukl  not 
have  afireed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience 
can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  single 
cavillers  can  very  little  weaken  the  general  evi- 
dence ;  and  some  who  deny  it  with  their  tongues 
confess  it  by  their  fears. 

"  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  add  new  terrore  to 
those  which  have  already  seized  upon  Pckuah. 
I'here  can  be  no  reason  why  spectres  should 
haunt  the  pyramid  more  than  other  places,  or 
why  they  should  have  power  or  will  to  hurt  inno- 
cence and  purity.  Our  entrance  is  no  violation 
of  their  pnviU^ees;  we  can  take  notliing  from 
thcni;  how  then  can  we  oficnd  them?" 

"  My  dear  Pekuah,"  said  the  princess,  "  I  will 
always  go  before  you,  and  Imlac  shall  follow  you. 
Remember  that  you  are  the  companion  ot  the 
princess  of  Abissinia.'' 

"  If  the  princess  is  pleased  that  her  servant 
should  die,**  returned  the  lady,  "  let  her  command 
some  death  less  dreadfiil  tlian  inclosure  in  this 
horrid  cavern.  You  know  I  dare  not  disobey  you; 
I  must  go  if  you  command  me ;  but,  if  1  once 
enter,  I  never  shall  come  back." 

The  princess  saw  that  her  fear  was  too  strong 
for  expostulation  or  reproof,  and,  embracing  her, 
told  her  that  she  should  stay  in  the  tent  tilTtheir 
return.  Pekuah  was  not  yet  satisfied,  but  en- 
treated the  princess  not  to  pursue  so  dreadful  a 
purpose  as  that  of  entering  the  recesses  of  the 
pyramids.  "  Though  I  cannot  teach  courage,** 
said  Nekayah,  "  I  must  not  learn  cowardice :  nor 
leave  at  last  undone  what  I  came  hither  only  to 
do." 


CHAPTER  XXXIT. 

THET   ENTER  THE   FTRAMID. 

Pekuah  descended  to  the  tents,  and  the  rest 
entered  the  pyramid;  they  passed  through  the 
galleries,  surveyed  the  vaults  of  marble,  and  exa^ 
mined  the  chest  in  which  the  body  of  the  founder 
is  supposed  to  have  been  reposit'ed.  They  then 
sat  down  in  one  of  the  most  spacious  chambers  to 
rest  awhile,  before  they  attempted  to  return. 

"We  have  now,"  said  Imlac,  "gratified  our 
minds  with  an  exact  view  of  the  greatest  work  of 
man,  except  the  wall  of  Cliina. 

"  Of  the  wallf  it  is  very  easy  to  assign  the  mo- 
tive. It  secured  a  wealthy  and  timorous  nation 
from  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  whose  unskil- 
fulness  in  the  arts  made  it  easier  for  them  to  sup- 
ply their  wants  by  rapine  than  by  industry,  and 
who  from  time  to  time  poured  in  upon  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  peaceful  commerce,  as  vultures  descend 
upon  domestic  fowl.  Their  celerity  and  fierceness 
made  the  wall  necessary,  and  their  ignorance 
made  it  efficacious. 

"  But  for  the  pyramids,  no  reason  has  ever  been 
given,  adequate  to  the  cost  and  labour  of  the 
work.  The  narrowness  of  the  chambers  proves 
that  it  could  afford  no  retreat  from  enemies,  and 
treasures  might  have  been  reposited  at  far  less 
expense  with  equal  securi^.    It  seems  to  have 


been  erected  only  in  compliance  with  that  hunger 
of  imagination  wliich  preys  incessantly  upon  life, 
and  must  be  always  appeased  by  some  employ* 
mont  Those  who  have  already  all  that  they  can 
enjoy,  must  enlai^c  their  desires.  He  that  has 
built  for  use  till  use  is  suoplied,  must  begin  to 
build  for  vanity,  and  extenu  his  nlan  to  the  utmost 
power  of  human  performance,  that  he  may  not  bo 
soon  reduced  to  form  another  wish. 

"  I  consider  this  mighty  structure  as  a  monu^ 
ment  of  the  insufficiency  of  human  enjoyments. 
A  king,  whose  power  is  unlimited,  anci  whose 
treasures  surmount  all  real  and  ima^inaiy  wants, 
is  compelled  to  solace,  by  the  erection  of^  a  pyra- 
mid, the  satiety  of  dominion  and  tastelessness  ot 
pleasures,  and  to  amuse  the  tcdiousness  of  declin- 
ing life,  by  seeing  thousands  labouring  without 
end,  and  one  stone,  for  no  purpose,  laid  upon 
another.  Whoever  tliou  art,  that,  not  content 
with  a  moderate  condition,  imagincst  happiness 
in  roval  magnificence,  and  dreamest  that  command 
or  nches  can  feed  the  appetite  of  novelw  with 
perpetual  gratifications,  survey  the  pyramids,  and 
confess  thy  folly !" 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

THE   PRINCESS  MEETS   WITH  AN   UNEXPECTED 
MISFORTUNE. 

Thet  rose  up,  and  returned  through  the  cavity 
at  which  they  had  entered ;  and  the  princess  pro- 
pared  for  her  favourite  a  long  narrative  of  oark 
labjrrinths  and  costly  rooms,  and  of  the  diflerent 
impressions  which  the  varieties  of  the  way  had 
made  upon  her.  But  when  they  came  to  their 
train,  they  foimd  every  one  silent  and  dejected: 
the  men  discovered  shame  and  fear  in  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  women  were  weeping  in  their 
tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  try  to  con- 
jecture, but  immediately  inquired.  "You  had 
scarcely  entered  into  the  pyramid,"  said  one  of 
the  attendants,  "  when  a  troop  of  Arabs  rushed 
upon  us :  we  were  too  few  to  resist  them,  and  too 
slow  to  escape.  They  were  about  to  search  the 
tents,  set  us  on  our  camels,  and  drive  us  along 
before  them,  when  the  approach  of  some  Turkish 
horsemen  put  them  to  flight :  but  they  seized  the 
lady  Pekuah  with  her  two  maids,  and  carried  them 
away :  tlie  Turks  are  now  pursuing  tliem  by  our 
instigation,  but  I  fear  they  will  not  be  able  to 
overtake  them." 

The  princess  was  overpowered  with  surprise 
and  grief.  Rasselas,  in  tne  first  heat  of  his  re- 
sentment, ordered  his  ser\'ants  to  follow  him,  and 
prepared  to  pursue  the  robbers  with  his  sabre  in 
his  nand.  "Sir,"  said  Imlac,  "what  can  you  hope 
from  violence  or  valour?  the  Arabs  are  mounted 
on  horses  trained  to  battle  and  retreat ;  we  have 
only  beasts  of  burden.  By  leaving  our  present 
station  we  may  lose  the  princess,  but  cannot  hope 
to  regain  Pekuah." 

In  a  short  time  the  Turks  returned,  having  not 
been  able  to  reach  the  enemy.  The  princess  burst 
out  into  new  lamentations,  and  Rasselas  could 
scarcely  forbear  to  reproach  them  with  cowardice ; 
but  Imlac  was  of  opinion,  that  the  escape  of  the 
Arabs  was  no  addition  to  their  misfortune,  for, 
perhaps,  they  would  have  killed  their  captives  rm 
ther  than  have  resigned  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THET   RETURN   TO  CAIRO   WITHOUT   PBKVAH. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  hoped  from  longer 
Etay.  They  returned  to  Cairo,  repenting  of  their 
cunosity,  censurine  the  negligence  of  the  j^overn- 
ment,  lamenting  their  own  rashness,  which  had 
neglected  to  procure  a  guard,  imagining  many  ex- 
pedi(mti(  by  which  the  Toss  of  Pekuah  might  have 
been  pre\'entcd,  and  resolving  to  do  someUiing 
for  her  recovery,  though  none  could  find  any  thing 
proper  to  be  done. 

NeKayah  retired  to  her  chamber,  where  her 
women  attempted  to  comfort  her,  by  telling  her 
that  all  had  their  troubles,  and  that  lady  Pekuah 
had  enjoyed  much  happiness  in  the  world  for  a 
long  time,  and  might  reasonflft)ly  expect  a  change 
of  fortune.  They  hoped  that  some  good  would 
befall  her  wheresoever  she  was,  and  that  their 
mistress  would  find  another  friend,  who  might 
supply  her  place. 

The  princess  made  them  no  answer;  and  they 
continued  the  form  of  condolence,  not  much 
grieved  in  their  hearts  tliat  the  favourite  was  lost 

Next  day  the  prince  presented  to  the  Bassa  a 
memorial  of  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered,  and 
a  petition  for  redress*.  The  Bassa  threatened  to 
punish  die  robbers,  but  did  not  attempt  to  catch 
ihem ;  nor  indeed  could  any  account  or  descrip- 
tion be  given  by  which  he  might  direct  the  pursuit. 

It  soon  appeared  that  nothing  would  be  done 
by  authority.  Governors  being  accustomed  to 
hear  of  more  crimes  than  they  ran  punish,  and 
more  wrongs  than  they  can  redress,  set  them- 
selves at  ease  by  indiscriminate  negligence,  and 
presently  forget  the  request  when  they  lose  si^t 
of  tlie  petitioner. 

Imlac  then  endeavoured  to  gain  some  intelli- 
gence by  private  agents.  He  found  many  who 
pretended  to  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  Haunts 
of  the  Arabs,  and  to  regular  correspondence  with 
their  chiefs,  and  who  readily  undertook  the  reco- 
very of  Pekuah.  Of  these,'  some  were  furnished 
with  money  for  their  ioumer,  and  came  back  no 
more ;  some  were  libemlly  paid  for  accounts 
which  a  few  days  discovered' to  be  false.  But  the 
princess  wouid  not  sufT^r  any  means,  however 
improbable,  to  be  lefk  untried.  While  she  was 
doing  soui?thing,  she  kept  her  hope  alive.  As  one 
expedient  failed,  another  was  suggested ;  when 
one  messenger  returned  unsuccessful,  another 
was  dcspatcfipd  to  a  difiirrent  quarter. 

Two  months  had  now  passed,  and  of  Pekuah 
nothing  had  been  heard ;  the  hopes  which  they 
had  endeavoured  to  raise  in  each  other  grew  more 
languid ;  and  the  princess,  when  sjie  saw  nothing 
more  to  be  tried,  sunk  down  inconsolable  in  hopfv 
Icss  dejection.  A  thousand  times  she  reproached 
herself  with  the  easy  compliance  bv  which  she 
permitted  her  favourite  to  stay  behinrf  her.  "  Had 
not  my  fondness,"  said  she,  "lessened  my  au- 
thority, Pekuah  had  not  dare<l  to  talk  of  her  ter- 
rors. She  ought  to  have  feannl  me  more  than 
spectres.  A  severe  look  would  have  overpowered 
her ;  a  peremptory  command  would  have  com- 
pelled obedience.  'Why  did  foolish  indulgence 
prevail  upon  roe  ?  why  did  I  not  speak,  and  refuse 
to  hear  ?" 

"  Great  princess,"  said    Imlac^  "  do  not    re- 
proach yourself  for  your  virtue,  or  consider  that 
as  blaineable  by  wliich  evil  has  accidentally  been 
caused.     Your  tenderness  for  the  timidity  of  Pe-  I 
kuah  was  generous  and  kind.   AVhcn  we  act  nc  ' 


>ur  own  poucjf 
vay  to  ^Dod,  ^ 
es  of  nght  tod 
1  by  success,  be> 


cording  to  oar  duty,  we  commit  the  event  fo  Him 
by  whose  laws  our  actions  are  governed,  and  who 
will  8iifi*er  none  to  be  finally  punished  for  obedi- 
ence. When,  in  prospect  of  some  good,  whether 
natural  or  moral,  we  break  the  niies  prescribed 
us,  we  withdraw  from  the  direction  of  superior 
wisdom,  and  take  all  consequences  upon  oar- 
selves.  Man  cannot  so  far  know  the  connexioa 
of  causes  and  events,  as  that  he  may  venture  to 
do  wrong  in  order  to  do  right.  When  we  pursue 
our  end  by  lawful  means,  we  may  always  con- 
sole our  miscarriage  by  the  hope  of  future  recom- 
pense. When  we  consult  only  our  own  pobcy, 
and  attempt  to  find  a  nearer  way  f 
overleaping  the  settled  boundaries 
wrong,  we  cannot  be  happy  even  by 
cause  we  cannot  escape  the  consciousness  of  our 
fault ;  but  if  we  miscarry,  the  disappointment  is 
irremediably  imbittered.  How  conitortless  is  the 
sorrow  of  liim  who  feels  at  once  the  pangs  of 
guilt,  and  the  vexation  of  calamity  wluch  guilt 
has  brought  upon  him ! 

"Consider,  princess,  what  would  have  been 
your  condition,  if  the  lady  Pekuah  had  entreated 
to  accompany  you,  and,  being  compelled  to  stay 
in  the  tents,' Had  been  carried  away;  or  how 
would  you  have  home  the  thought  if  you  had 
forced  her  into  the  pyramid,  and  she  had  died  b^ 
fore  vou  in  agonies  of  terror." 

"ftad  either  happened,"  said  Nekavah,  "I 
could  not  have  enaured  life  till  now  ;  [  should 
have  been  tortured  to  madness  by  the  remera- 
hrance  of  such  cruelty,  or  must  have  pined  away 
in  abhorrence  of  myself." 

"  This,  at  least,"  said  Imlac,  "is  the  present 
reward  of  \irtuous  conduct,  tliat  no  unlucky  con- 
sequence can  oblige  us  to  repent  it" 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE   PRINCESS   LANGUISHES   FOR   WANT   OF 
PEKUAH. 

Nekatah,  being  thus  reconciled  to  herseHI 
found  that  no  evil  is  insupportable  but  that  which 
is  accompanied  with  consciousness  of  wrong.  She 
was,  from  that  time,  delivered  from  the  riolence 
of  tempestuous  sorrow,  and  sunk  into  silent  peo- 
siveness  and  gloomy  tranquillity.  She  sat  troni 
monring  to  evening'recollecting  all  that  had  been 
done  or  said  by  her  Pekuah,  treasured  up  «ith 
care  every  trifle  on  which  Pekuah  bad  sat  an  ac- 
cidental vulue,  and  which  might  recall  to  imnd 
any  little  incident  or  careless  conversation.  The 
sentiments  of  her  whom  she  now  expected  to  see 
no  more,  were  treasured  in  her  memory  as  rules 
of  life,  and  she  deUberated  to  no  other  end  than 
to  coniectum  on  anv  occasion  what  would  have 
bet- n  tne  opinion  and  counsel  of  Pekuah. 

The  womcm  by  whom  she  was  attended  knew 
notliing  of  her  real  condition,  and  therefore  she 
could  not  talk  to  them  but  with  caution  nnd  re^ 
serve.  She  began  to  remit  her  curiosity,  haymg 
no  great  desire  to  collect  notions  which  she  had 
no  convenience  of  uttering.  Rasselas  endea- 
voured first  to  comfort  and  afterwards  to  diyert 
her ;  he  hired  musicians,  to  whom  she  seemed  to 
listen,  but  did  not  hear  them  ;  and  procured  ma** 
ters  to  instruct,  her  in  various  arts,  whose  lectures, 
when  they  visited  her  again,  were  again  to  be 
repeated.  She  had  lost  her  taste  of  pleasure, 
and  her  ambition  of  excellence.    And  ber  miiidy 
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thou^  forced  into  short  excursions,  always  re- 
curred to  the  image  of  her  friend. 

Imlac  was  every  morning  earnestly  enjoined  to 
renew  his  inquiries,  and  was  askedf  ever^r  night 
whether  he  had  yet  heard  of  Pckuah ;  till,  not 
being  able  to  return  the  princess  the  answer  that 
she  desired,  he  was  less  and  less  willing  to  come 
into  her  presence.  She  observed  his  backward- 
ness, ana  commanded  him  to  attend  her.  '*  You 
are  not,"  said  she,  "  to  confound  impatience  with 
resentment,  or  to  suppose  that  I  charge  you  with 
negligence,  because  I  repine  at  your  unsuccess- 
fumcss.  I  do  not  much  wonder  at  your  absence. 
I  know  that  the  unhappy  are  never  pleasing,  and 
that  all  naturally  avoid  the  contagion  of  misery. 
To  hear  complaints  is  wearisome,  alike  to  the 
wretched  and  the  happy  ;  for  who  would  cloud, 
by  adventitious  grief,  the  short  gleams  of  gayety 
which  life  allows  us?  or  who,  that  is  stru^ling 
under  his  own  e\'ils,  will  add  to  them  the  miseries 
of  another  ? 

"  The  time  is  at  hand,  when  none  shall  be  dis- 
turbed any  longer  by  the  sighs  of  Nekayah :  my 
search  after  happiness  is  now  at  an  end.  I  am 
resolved  to  retire  from  the  world  with  all  its  flat- 
teries and  deceits,  and  will  hide  myself  in  solitude, 
without  any  other  care  than  to  compose  my 
thoughts,  and  regulate  my  hours  by  a  constant 
succession  of  innocent  occupations,  till,  with  a 
mind  purified  from  earthly  cfesires,  I  shall  enter 
into  that  state,  to  which  all  are  hastening,  and 
in  which  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of 
Pekuah." 

"Do  not  entangle  your  mind,"  said  Imlac,  "by 
irrevocable  determinations,  nor  increase  the  bur- 
den of  life  by  a  voluntary  accuinulation  of  miseij ; 
the  weariness  of  retirement  will  continue  or  m- 
crease  when  the  loss  of  Pekuah  is  forgotten.  That 
you  have  been  deprived  of  one  pleasure  is  no 
very  good  reason  for  rejection  of  the  rest" 

"  Smce  Pekuah  was  taken  from  me,"  said  the 
princess,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  to  reject  or  to  retain. 
She  that  has  no  one  to  love  or  trust,  has  little  to 
hope.  She  wants  the  radical  principle  of  happi- 
ness. We  may,  perhaps,  allow  that  what  satis- 
faction Uiif  wond  can  aflbrd  must  arise  from  the 
conjunction  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and  goodness: 
wealth  IB  nothing  but  as  it  is  bestowed,  and  know- 
ledge nothing  but  as  it  is  communicated :  they 
must  therefore  be  imparted  to  others,  and  to  whom 
could  I  now  delight  to  impart  them  7  Goodness 
affords  the  only  comfort  which  can  be  enjoyed 
without  a  partner,  and  goodness  may  be  practised 
m  retirement." 

"How  far  solitude  may  admit  goodness,  or 
advance  it,  I  shall  not,"  replied  Im^c,  "dispute 
at  present  Remember  the  confession  of  the  pious 
hermit  You  will  wish  to  return  into  the  world 
when  the  image  of  vour  companion  has  left  your 
thoughts."  "  That'  time,"  said  Nekayah,  "  will 
never  come.  The  generous  frankness,  the 
modest  obsequiousness,  and  the  faithful  secrecy 
of  my  dear  Pekuah,  will  always  be  more  missed, 
as  1  shall  live  longer  to  see  vice  and  folly." 

"  The  state  of  a  mind  oppressed  with  a  sudden 
calamity,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  like  that  of  the  fabu- 
lous inhabitants  of  the  new-created  earth,  who, 
when  the  first  night  came  upon  them,  supposed 
that  day  would  never  return.  When  the  clouds 
of  sorrow  gather  over  us,  we  see  notliing  beyond 
Uiem,  nor  can  imagine  how  they  will  be  dispelled  : 
yet  a  new  day  succeeded  to  the  night,  and  sorrow 
la  never  long  without  a  dawn  of  ease.    But  they 


who  restrain  themselves  from  receiving  comfort 
do  as  the  savages  uould  have  done,  had  they  put 
out  their  eyes  when  it  was  dark.  Our  minds, 
like  our  bodies,  are  in  continual  (lux :  something 
is  hourly  lost,  and  sometliing  acquired.  To  lose 
much  at  once  is  inconvenient  to  either,  hut  while 
the  vital  powers  remnn  uninjured,  nature  will  find 
the  means  of  reparation.  Distance  has  the  same 
effect  on  the  nund  as  on  the  eye  ;  and  wliile  we 

glide  alonj^  the  stream  of  time,  whatever  we  leave 
ehind  us  is  always  lessening,  and  that  which  wo 
approach  increasing  in  magnitude.  Do  not  suffer 
life  to  stagnate  ;  it  will  pow  muddy  for  want  of 
motion ;  commit  yourself  a^n  to  the  current  of 
the  world  ;  Pekuah  will  vamsli  by  degrees  ;  you 
will  meet  in  your  way  some  other  favourite,  or 
learn  to  diffuse  yourself  in  general  conversation." 
"  At  least,"  said  the  pnnce,  "  do  not  despair 
before  all  remedies  have  been  tried  :  the  inquiry' 
after  the  unfortunate  lady  is  still  continued,  and 
shall  be  carried  on  with  yet  greater  diligence,  on 
condition  that  you  will  promiie  to  wait  a  year  for 
the  event,  without  any  unalterable  resolution." 

Kekayah  thought  this  a  reasonable  demand, 
and  made  the  promise  to  her  brother,  who  haa 
been  advised  by  Imlac  to  require  it  Imlac  had, 
indeed,  no  great  hope  of  regaining  Pekuah  ;  but 
he  supposed,  that  u  he  could  secure  the  interval 
of  a  year,  the  princess  would  be  then  in  no  dan- 
ger of  a  cloister. 


CHAPTER  XXXVr. 

PEKUAH   IS  STILL   REMEMBERED.      THE   PROGRESS 
OF   SORROW. 

Nekayah,  seeing  that  nothing  was  omitted  for 
the  recovery  of  her  favouritCj  and  having,  by  her 
promise,  set  her  intention  of^  retirement  at  a  dis- 
tance, began  imperceptibly  to  return  to  common 
cares  and  common  pleasures.  She  rejoiced  with- 
out her  own  consent  at  the  suspension  of  her 
sorrows,  and  sometimes  caught  herself  with  in- 
dignation in  the  act  of  turning  away  her  mind 
from  the  remembrance  of  her  whom  yet  she 
resolved  never  to  forget 

She  then  appointed  a  certain  hour  of  the  day 
for  meditation  on  the  merits  and  fondness  of 
Pekuah,  and  for  some  weeks  retired  constantly  at 
the  time  fixed,  and  returned  witli  her  eves  swollen 
and  her  countenance  clouded.  By  degrees  she 
grew  less  scrupulous,  and  suffered  any  important 
and  pressing  avocation  to  delay  the  tribute  of 
daily  tears.  She  then  yielded  to  less  occasions ; 
sometimes  forgot  what  she  was  indeed  afraid 
to  remember ;  and;  at  last,  wholly  released  her- 
self from  the  duty  of  periodical  affliction. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  not  yet  diminish- 
ed. A  thousand  occurrences  brought  her  back 
to  memor}',  and  a  thousand  wants,  which  nothing 
but  tlie  confidence  of  friendship  can  supply,  made 
her  frequently  regretted.  She,  therefore,  solicited 
Imlac  never  to  desist  from  inquiry,  and  to  leave 
no  art  of  intelligence  untried,  that  at  least  she 
might  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that  she  did 
not  suffer  by  negligence  or  sluggishness.  "  Yet 
what,"  said  she,  "  is  to  be  expected  from  our  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  when  we  find  the  state  of^  life 
to  be  such  tiiat  happiness  itself  is  tlie  cause  of 
misery?  Why  should  we  endeavour  to  attain 
that  of  which  the  possession  cannot  bo  secured  ? 
I  shall  henceforward  fear  to  yield  my  heart  to  ex- 
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ccUencCf  however  bright,  or  to  fondness,  howevor 
tender,  lest  I  should  lose  again  what  I  have  lost 
in  Pekuah." 


CHAPTER  XXXVir. 

THE    PRINCESS   HEARS   NEWS   OP   PEKUAH. 

In  seven  nionths,  one  of  the  messenx^rs,  who 
had  been  sent  away  upon  the  day  when  the  pro- 
mise was  drawn  from  tho  princess,  returned,  after 
manv  un successful  rambles,  from  the  borders  of 
Nuhla,  with  an  account  that  Pekuah  was  in  tlie 
hands  of  an  Arab  chief,  who  possessed  a  castle  or 
fortress  on  the  extremity  of  Egypt.  The  Arab, 
whose  revenue  was  plunder,  was'willing  to  restore 
her,  with  her  two  attendants,  for  two  hundred 
ounces  of  gold. 

The  price  was  no  subject  of  debate.  The  prin- 
cess was  in  ecstasies  when  she  heard  that  her 
favourite  was  alive,  and  might  so  cheaply  be  ran- 
somed. She  could  not  think  of  dclajmg  for  a 
moment  Pekuah*s  happiness  or  her  own,  but 
entreated  her  brother  to  send  back  the  messenger 
with  the  sum  required.  Imlac,  being  consulted, 
was  not  very  confident  of  the  veracity  of  the 
relater,  and  was  still  more  doubtful  of  the  Arabia 
faith,  who  might,  if  he  were  too  liberally  trusted, 
detain  at  once  the  money  and  the  captives.  He 
thought  it  dangerous  to  put  themselves  in  the 
power  of  the  Arab,  by  going  into  his  district ; 
and  could  not  expect  that  the  rover  woUld  so  much 
expose  himself  as  to  come  into  the  lower  cotm- 
try,  where  he  might  be  seized  by  the  forces  of  the 
Bassa. 

It  is  difficult  to  negotiate  where  neither  will 
tnist  But  Imlac,  after  some  deliberation,  directed 
the  messenger  to  propose  that  Pekuah  should  be 
conducted  by  ten  horsemen  to  the  monastery  of 
St  Anthony,  which  is  situated  in  the  deserts  of 
Upper  Egypt,  where  she  should  be  met  by  the 
same  number,  and  her  ransom  should  be  paid. 

That  no  time  might  bo  lost,  as  they  expected 
that  the  proposal  would  not  be  refused,  they  im- 
mediately began  tlieir  journey  to  the  monastery; 
and  when  they  arrived,  Imlac  went  forn'ard  with 
the  former  messenger  to  the  A  rab*8  fortress.  Ras- 
selas  was  desirous  to  go  with  them  ;  but  neither 
his  sister  nor  Imlac  would  consent  The  Arab, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  nation,  observea 
the  laws  of  hospitality  with  great  exactness  to 
those  who  put  tliemsolves  into  his  power,  and,  in 
a  few  days,  brought  Pekuah  with  her  maids,  by 
easy  journeys,  to  the  place  appointed,  where,  re- 
ceiving tlie  stipulated  price,  he  restored  her,  with 
great  respect,  to  liberty  and  her  friends,  and  un- 
dertook to  conduct  tnem  back  towards  Cairo 
bevond  all  danger  of  robbery  or  violence. 

The  princess  and  her  favourite  embraced  each 
other  with  transport  too  violent  to  be  expressed, 
and  went  out  together  to  pour  the  tears  of  tender- 
ness in  secret,  anri  exchanze  professions  of  kind- 
ness and  gratitude.  After  a  few  hours  they  re- 
turned into  the  relectory  of  the  convent,  where, 
in  the  presence  of  tlie  prior  and  his  brethren, 
the  prince  required  of  PeKuah  the  history  of  her 
adventures. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

THE    ADVENTCRES   OP   THE   I.ADT    PEKUAH. 

"  At  whattime,  and  in  what  manner  I  was  forced 


away,"  said  Pekuah,  "your  servants  have  told  yoa. 
The  suddenness  of  the  event  struck  me  with'soT- 
prise,  and  I  was  at  first  rather  stupificd  than  agi- 
tated with  any  passion  of  either  fear  or  sorrow. 
aMv  confusion  was  increased  by  the  speed  apd  tu- 
mult of  our  fliglit,  while  we  were  followed  by  the 
Turks,  who,  as  it  seemed,  soon  despaired  to  over- 
take us,  or  were  afraid  of  those  whom  they  made 
a  show  of  menacing. 

**  When  the  Arabs  saw  themselves  out  of  dan- 

fjer,  they  slackened  their  course;  and  as  I  was 
ess  harassird  by  external  \-iolence.  I  began  to  feel 
more  uneasiness  in  my  mind.  After  some  tine, 
we  stopped  near  a  spruig  shaded  with  trees,  in  a 
pleasant  nicadiiw,  where  we  sat  upon  the  ground, 
and  offered  such  refreslim(>nts  as  our  masters 
were  partaking.  I  was  suflered  to  sit  with  my 
maids  apart  from  the  rest,  and  none  attempted  to 
comfort  or  insult  us.  Here  1  first  began  to  feel  the 
full  weight  of  my  misery.  The  girls  sat  weeping 
in  silence,  and  from  time  to  time  looked  on  roe 
for  succour.  I  knew  not  to  what  condition  we 
were  doomed,  nor  could  conjecture  where  would 
be  the  place  of  our  captivity,  or  whence  to  draw 
any  hope  of  deliverance.  1  was  in  the  hands  of 
robbers  and  savages,  and  had  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  their  nity  was  more  tlian  their  justice, 
or  that  they  would  forbear  the  gratification  of  any 
ardour  of  degire,  or  caprice  of  cruelty.  1,  how- 
ever, kissed  my  maids,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify 
them  by  remarking,  that  wc  were  yet  treateo  wiln 
decency,  and  that  since  we  were  now  carried  be- 
yond pursuit,  there  was  no  danger  of  violence  to 
our  lives. 

"  When  we  were  to  be  set  again  on  horseback, 
my  maids  clung  rotmd  me,  and  refused  to  be  pait- 
ed ;  but  I  commanded  them  not  to  irritate  tiiose 
who  had  us  in  tlieir  power.  We  travelled  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  day  through  an  unfreciucnted 
and  paUiloss  couiitn-,  and  came  by  moonlight  to 
the  side  of  tho  hill  where  the  rest  of  the  troop 
was  stationed.  Their  tents  were  pitched,  and 
their  fires  kindled,  and  our  cliief  was  welcomed 
as  a  man  much  beloved  by  his  dependants. 

**  We  were  received  into  a  brge  tent,  where  we 
found  women  who  had  attended  their  husband?  in 
the  expedition.  They  set  before  us  thompperwhicb 
they  had  provided,  and  I  ate  it  rather  to  emounge 
my  maids  than  to  comply  with  anv  appetite  of  ray 
own.  When  the  meat  was  tafcen  awaj,  they 
spread  the  carpets  for  repose.  I  was  weary,  and 
hoped  to  find  in  sleep  that  remission  of  distress 
which  nature  seldom  d(mies.  Ordering  myself, 
therefore,  to  be  undressed,  I  observed  that  the 
women  looked  very  earnestly  upon  me,  not  ex- 
pecting, I  suppose,  to  see  me  so  submissively  at- 
tended. When  my  upper  vest  was  taken  ofi| 
they  were  apparently  struck  with  the  splendour 
of  my  clotlies,  and  one  of  them  timorously  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  embroidery.  She  then  went 
out,  and,  in  a  short  time,  came  back  witli  another 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  of  higher  rank  and 
greater  autliority.  She  did,  at  her  entrance,  the 
usual  act  of  reverence,  and,  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  placed  me  in  a  smaller  tent,  spread  with 
finer  carpets,  where  I  spent  the  night  quietly  with 
my  maios. 

"  In  the  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  on  the  srasi, 
the  chief  of  the  troop  came  towaras  mc  i  rose 
up  to  receive  him,  and  he  bowed  with  great  Tf" 
spcct  *  Illustrious  lady,'  said  he,  *  my  fortune 
is  better  than  I  liad  presumed  to  hope ;  i  am  told, 
by  my  women,  that  I  have  a  princess  in  my  < 
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Rr,  answered  1,  your  women  have  deceived  them- 
seh'ea  and  you ;  1  am  not  a  princesa,  but  an  un- 
happy stranger,  who  intendi>d  soon  to  have  left 
this  country,  in  which  I  am  now  to  be  imprisoned 
for  ever.  *  Whoever,  or  whencesoever,  you  arc,* 
returned  the  Arab,  *your  dress,  and  that  of  your 
servants,  show  your  rank  to  be  high,  and  your 
wealth  to  be  great    Why  should  you,  who  can 

00  easily  procure  your  ransom,  tliiiik  yourself  in 
danger  ot  perpetual  captivity  ?  The  purpose  of 
my  incursions  is  to  increase  my  riches^  or  more 
properly  to  gather  tribute.  The  sons  of  Ishmael 
are  the  natural  and  hereditary  lords  of  this  part 
of  the  continent,  wliich  is  usurped  by  late  invaders 
and  loW'born  tyrants,  from  whom  wearc compelled 
to  take  by  the  sword  what  is  denied  to  justice.  The 
violence  of  war  admits  no  distinction ;  the  lance 
that  is  litlcd  at  -guilt  and  power  will  sometimes 
fall  on  innocence  and  gentleness.' 

"  How  little,  said  I,  did  I  expect  that  yesterday 
it  should  have  fallen  upon  me. 

**  *  Misfortunes,*  answered  the  Arab,  *  should 
always  be  expected.  If  tlio  eve  of  hostility  could 
learn  reverence  or  pity,  excellence  like  yours  had 
been  exempt  from  mjun*.  But  the  angels  of  af- 
fliction spread  their  toils  alike  for  the  virtuous  and 
the  wicked,  for  Uic  mighty  and  the  mean.  Do 
not  be  disconsolate ;  1  am  not  one  of  the  lawless 
and  cruel  rovers  of  the  desert ;  1  know  the  rules 
of  civil  life ;  I  will  fix  your  ransom,  give  a  pass- 
|>ort  to  vour  messenger,  and  perform  my  stipula- 
tion uitn  nice  punctuality.* 

**  You  will  easily  believe  that  I  was  pleased 
with  his  courtesy ;  and  finding  that  his  predomi- 
nant passion  was  desire  of  money,  I  began  now 
to  think  my  danger  less ;  for  I  knew  that  no  sum 
would  be  thouffht  too  great  for  the  release  of  Pe- 
kuah.  I  told  uiro  that  he  should  have  no  reason 
to  charge  me  uith  ingratitude,  if  I  was  used  with 
kindness ;  and  that  an^  ransom  which  could  be 
expected  for  a  maid  ot  common  rank  would  be 
paid,  but  that  he  must  not  persist  to  rate  me  as  a 
princess.  He  said  he  would  consider  what  he 
should  demand,  and  then,  smiling,  bowed  and 
retired. 

"  Soon  after,  the  women  came  about  me,  each 
contending^  to  be  more  officious  than  the  other, 
and  my  maids  tliemselves  were  served  with  reve- 
rence. We  travelled  onward  by  short  journeys. 
On  the  fourth  day,  the  chief  told  me  that  my  ran- 
som must  be  two  hundred  ounces  of  gold ;  which 

1  not  only  promised  him,  but  told  him  that  I  would 
add  fif^y  more,  if  I  and  my  maids  were  honour^ 
ably  treated. 

*'*  I  never  knew  the  power  of  gold  before.  From 
that  time  I  was  the  leader  of  the  troop.  The 
march  of  every  day  was  longer  or  shorter  as  1 
commanded,  and  the  tents  were  pitched  where  I 
chose  to  rest  We  now  had  camels  and  other 
conveniencies  for  travel :  my  own  women  were 
always  at  my  side,  and  I  amused  myself  with  ob- 
serving  the  manners  of  the  va^nt  nations,  and 
with  viewing  remains  of  ancient  edifices  with 
which  these  deserted  countries  appear  to  have 
k»een,  in  some  distant  age,  lavishly  embellished. 

"  The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man  far  from 
illiterate :  he  was  able  to  travel  by  the  stars  or  the 
compass,  and  had  marked  in  liis  erratic  expedi- 
tions such  places  as  are  most  worthy  the  notice 
of  a  passenger.  He  observed  to  me,'  that  biuld- 
ings  are  alwsys  best  preserved  in  places  little  fre- 
quented, and  difficult  of  Access;  for  when  once 
a  coantij  declines  from  ita  primitive  splendour, 
3  L 


the  more  inhabitants  are  leil,  the  quicker  rum  will 
be  made.  Walls  supply  stones  more  easily  than 
quarries;  and  palaces  and  temples  will  be  de- 
molished, to  make  stablea  of  granite  and  coC« 
tagea  of  porphyiy.*' 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF   PEKOaH  CONTOfUSil. 

'*  We  wandered  about  in  this  manner  for  sonM 
weeks,  either,  as  our  chief  pretended,  for  my  gra^ 
tification,  or,  as  I  rather  suspected,  for  some  con* 
venicncc  of  his  own.  I  endeavoured  to  appear 
contented  where  sullenness  and  resentment  would 
have  been  of  no  use,  and  that  endeavour  conduced 
much  to  the  calmness  of  my  mind ;  but  my  heart 
was  always  with  Nekayah,  and  the  troubles  of 
tlie  night  much  overbalanced  the  amusements  ot 
the  day.  My  women,  who  threw  all  their  cares 
upon  their  mistress,  set  their  minds  at  ease  from 
the  time  when  they  saw  me  treated  with  respect, 
and  gave  themselves  up  to  the  incidental  allevia- 
tions of  our  fati^e  witliout  solicitude  or  sorrow. 
1  was  pleased  with  their  pleasure,  and  animated 
with  their  confidence.  My  condition  had  lost 
much  of  its  terror,  since  I  found  that  the  Arab 
ranged  the  countiy  merely  to  get  riches.  Avarice 
is  a  uniform  and  tractable  vke :  other  intellectual 
distempers  are  diflcrent  in  diiierent  constitutiona 
of  mind ;  that  which  sooths  the  pride  of  one 
will  ofiend  the  pride  of  another;  but  to  the  favour 
of  the  covetous  there  is  a  ready  way— bring  mo- 
ney, and  nothing  is  denied. 

"  At  last  we  came  to  the  dwelling  of  our  chief; 
a  strong  and  spacious  house,  built  with  stone  in 
an  island  of  the  Nile,  wliich  lies,  as  I  was  told, 
under  the  tropic. '  Lady,'  said  the^rab,  •you  shall 
rest  after  your  journey  a  few  weeks  in  this  place, 
where  you  are  to  consider  yourself  as  sovereign. 
Mj  occupation  is  war :  I  nave  therefore  chosen 
this  obsciure  residence,  from  which  I  can  issue 
unexpected,  and  to  which  I  can  retire  unpursued. 
You  may  now  repose  in  security:  here  are  few 
pleasures,  but  here  is  no  danger.'  He  then  led  me 
into  the  inner  apartments,  and,  seating  me  on  the 
richest  couch,  bowed  to  tlie  ground. 

**  His  women,  who  considered  me  as  a  rivai, 
looked  on  iiie  with  malignity;  but  being  soon 
informed  that  I  was  a  great  lady  detained  only  for 
my  ransom,  they  began  to  vie  with  each  other  in 
obsequiousness  and  reverence. 

*<  Being  again  comforted  with  new  assurances 
of  speedy  liberty,  I  was  for  some  days  diverted 
Crom  impatience  by  the  novelty  of  the  place.  The 
turrets  overlooked  the  country  to  a  great  diftance, 
and  affi>rded  a  view  of  many  windings  of  the 
stream.  In  the  day  I  wandered  from  one  place 
to  another,  as  the  course  of  the  sun  varied  the 
splendour  of  the  prospect,  and  saw  many  things 
which  I  had  never  seen  before.  The  crocodiles 
and  river  horses  are  common  in  thia  unpeopled 
region ;  and  I  often  looked  upon  them  with  ter- 
ror, though  1  knew  that  they  could  not  hurt  me. 
For  some  time  I  expected  to  see  mermaids  and 
tritons,  which,  as  Imlac  has  told  me,  the  European 
travellers  have  stationed  in  the  Nile ;  but  no  such 
beings  ever  appeared,  and  the  Arab,  when  I  in« 
quired  after  tliem,  laughed  at  my  credulity. 

"  At  night  the  Arab  always  attended  me  to  a 
tower  set  apart  for  celestial  observations,  where 
he  endeaveund  to  teach  me  the  names  and 
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•oanies  of  the  stara.  I  had  no  great  ineh'nation 
to  this  study ;  but  an  appearance  of  attention  was 
necessanr  to  please  my  instructor,  who  valued 
hinisolf  for  his  skill,  and,  in  a  httle  while,  I  found 
•ome  employment  requisite  to  bog;uile  the  tedious- 
ness  of  time,  wiiicli  was  to  be  passed  alwuvs 
amidst  the  same  objects.  I  was  wearv  of  look- 
'"^g  in  the  morning  on  things  from  wfiich  I  had 
tu.-ned  away  weary  in  the  evening:  I  therefore 
was  at  last  willing  to  observe  the  stars  rather  than 
do  nothing,  but  could  not  always  compose  my 
thoughts,  and  was  very  oflen  thinHingon  Nekayah 
when  others  imagined  me  contemplating  the  sky. 
Soon  after  the  Arab  went  upon  another  expedi- 
tion, and  then  my  only  pleasure  was  to  talk  with 
my  maids  about  the  accident  by  which  we  were 
carried  away,  and  the  happiness  that  we  should 
all  enjoy  at  tlie  end  of  our  captivity.*' 

"  There  were  women  in  vour  Arab*8  fortress," 
said  the  princess ;  "  why  dfd  you  not  make  them 
your  companions,  enjoy  their  conversation,  and 
partake  their  diversions  7  In  a  place  where  they 
Ibund  business  or  amusement,  why  should  you 
fit  corroded  with  idle  melancholy  ?  or  why  could 
not  you  bear  for  a  few  months  that  condition  to 
which  they  were  condemned  lor  life  ?** 

**The  diversions  of  the  women,"  answered  Pe- 
kuah,  "  were  only  childish  play,  by  which  the 
mind,  accustomed  to  stronger  operations,  could 
not  bo  kept  busy.  I  could  do  all  which  they  de- 
lighted in  doing  by  powers  merely  sensitive,  while 
my  intellectual  faculties  were  flown  to  Cairo. 
They  ran  from  room  to  room,  as  a  bird  hops  from 
wire  to  wire  in  his  cace.  They  danced  for  the 
sake  of  motion,  as  lambs  frisk  in'  a  meadow.  One 
sometimes  pretended  to  be  hurt  tliat  the  rest 
might  be  alarmed,  or  hid  herself  that  another 
might  seek  her.  Part  of  their  time  passed  in 
watching  the  progress  of  light  bodies  that  floated 
on  the  river,  and  part  in  marking  the  vaiioos 
forms  into  which  clouds  broke  in  the  sky. 

**  Their  business  was  only  needlework,  in 
wliich  I  and  my  maids  sometimes  helped  them ; 
but  3/0U  know  that  the  mind  will  easily  straggle 
from  the  fingers,  nor  will  you  suspect  that  capti- 
vity and  absence  from  Nekayah  could  receive  so- 
lace from  silken  flowers. 

"  Nor  was  much  satisfaction  to  he  hoped  from 
their  conversation :  for  of  what  could  they  be  ex- 
pected to  talk  ?  They  had  seen  nothing,  for  they 
had  lived  from  early  youth  in  that  narrow  spot  : 
of  what  they  had  not  seen  they  could  have  no 
knowledg*',  for  they  could  not  read.  They  had 
no  idea  but  of  the  few  things  that  were  within 
their  view,  and  had  hardly  names  for  any  thing 
but  their  clothes  and  their  food.  As  I  bore  a  su- 
p  7rior  character,  I  was  otlen  called  to  tenninate 
their  quarrels,  which  I  decided  as  equitably  as  1 
could.  If  it  could  have  aroused  me  to  hear  the 
complaints  of  each  against  the  rest,  I  might  have 
been  of\en  detained  by  long  stories ;  but  the  mo- 
tives of  their  animosity  were  so  small  that  I  could 
not  hsten  without  interrupting  the  tale." 

**  How,"  said  Rasselas,  "can  the  Arab,  whom 
you  represented  as  a  man  of  more  than  common 
accomplishments,  take  any  pleasure  in  his  serag- 
lio when  it  is  filled  only  with  women  like  these  ? 
Are  they  exquisitely  beautiful  ?" 

"  They  do  not,"  said  Pekuah,  "want  that  un- 
affecting  and  ignoble  beauty  which  may  subsist 
without  sprightliness  or  sublimity,  without  energy 
of  thought  or  dignity  o^'rirtue.  But  to  a  man  like 
the  AjtiUi,  such  bemuty  wm»  only  a  flower  caraaUy 


plucked  and  carelessly  thrown  away.  Whiti^*^ 
pleasures  he  might  Hnd  among  thcni,  they  were 
not  those  of  friendship  or  society.  When  ihev 
were  playing  about  him,  he  lookc'd  on  them  with 
inattentive  superiority:  when  they  vied  for  his 
regard,  he  sometimes  turned  away  disgusted.  As 
they  had  no  knowledge,  their  talk  could  take  no- 
thing Irom  the  tedioupness  of  life:  as  they  had  no 
choice,  their  fondness,  or  appearance  of  fondness, 
excited  in  him  neither  pride  nor  giatitude :  he  wa» 
not  exalted  in  his  own  esteem  by  the  smiles  of  a 
woman  who  saw  no  other  man,  nor  w*as  much 
obliged  by  that  regard  of  which  he  could  nevei 
know  the  sincerity,  and  which  he  might  of^en 
perceive  to  be  exerted  not  so  much  to  delight  him 
as  to  pain  a  rival.  That  which  he  gave,  and  they 
received,  as  love,  was  onlv  a  careless  distribution 
of  superfluous  time;  suchlove  as  man  can  bestow 
upon  tliat  which  he  despises,  such  as  has  neither 
hope  nor  fear,  neither  ioy  nor  sorrow." 

"You  have  reason,  lady,  to  think  yourself  hap- 
py,"  said  Imlac,  "  that  you  have  been  thus  easily 
dismissed.  How  could  a  mind,  hungry  for  know- 
ledge, be  willing,  in  an  intellectual  famine,  to  lose 
such  a  banquet  as  Pckuah*s  conversation  ?" 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe,"  answered  Pekuah, 
"that  he  was  for  some  time  in  suspense  ;  for  not- 
withstanding his  promise,  whenev«?r  I  proposed 
to  despatch  a  messenger  to  Cairo,  he  found  some 
excuse  for  delay.  While  I  was  detair>»:d  in  his 
house,  he  made  many  incursions  into  tlie  nr>i^ 
bourinj;  countries,  and,  perhaps,  he  would  have 
refused  to  discharge  me,  had  his  plunder  been 
equal  to  his  wishes.  He  returned  always  courte* 
ous,  related  his  adventures,  delighted  to  hear  my 
observations,  and  endeavoured  to  advance  my 
acquaintance  with  the  stars.  When  1  importuned 
him  to  send  away  my  letters,  he  soothed  me  with 
professions  of  honour  and  sincerity ;  and  when  I 
could  be  no  longer  decently  denied,  put  his  troop 
again  in  motion,  and  lefl  me  to  govern  Wi  his  ab- 
sence. I  was  much  afflicted  b^  this  studied  pro- 
crastination, and  was  sometimes  afraid  that  1 
should  be  forgotten  ;  that  you  would  leave  Cairo, 
and  I  must  end  my  days  in  an  island  of  the  Nile. 

"I  grew  at  last  hopeless  and  dejacted,  and 
cared  so  little  to  entertain  him,  that  he  for  a  wlitle 
more  freonentlv  talked  with  my  maids.  That  he 
should  fall  in  fove  with  them,  or  with  me,  might 
have  been  eoually  fatal ;  and  I  was  not  mucS 
pleased  nilh  tne  g'rowng  friendship.  Mv  anxiety 
was  not  long ;  for,  as  I  recovered  some  cJegn,**  rX 
cheerfulness,  he  returned  to  me,  and  I  could  not 
forbear  to  despise  my  former  uneasiness. 

"He  still  delayed  to  send  for  my  ransom,  and 
would,  perhaps,  never  have  deteniiined,  liad  not 
your  agentfound  his  way  to  him.  The  gold,  which 
he  would  not  fetch,  he'  could  not  reject  when  it 
was  offered.  He  hastened  to  prepare  for  our  jour- 
ney hither,  like  a  man  delivered  from  the  pain  ol 
an  intestine  conflict.  I  took  leave  of  my  com- 
panions in  the  house,  who  dismissed  me  with  cold 
indiflference." 

Nekayah,  havine  heard  her  favourite's  relation, 
rose  andembracedber  :  and  Rasselas  gave  her  ■ 
hundred  ounces  of  gold,  which  she  presented  to 
the  Arab  for  the  fitly  that  were  promised. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

THE   BISTORT   OF   A    MAN   OF   LBARNINtt. 

Thet  returned  to  Cairo,  and  were  so  weS 
pleased  at  finding  themselves  together,  that  oom 
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of  them  went  much  abroad.  The  prince  began 
to  love  learning,  and  one  day  declared  to  Inuac 
that  he  intended  to  devote  liimHclf  to  science,  and 
pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in  Uterery  solitude. 

"Before  you  make  your  final  choice,"  answered 
Inilac,  **  you  ought  to  examine  its  hazards,  and 
ccrivorse*  with  some  of  those  who  are  grown  old 
in  the  company  of  themselves.  I  have  just  left 
fhj  obsen-atory  of  one  of  the  most  learned  astro- 
nt  mora  in  the  world,  who  has  spent  forty  years  in 
unwearied  attention  to  tlie  motions  and  appear- 
ances of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  has  drawn  out 
his  soul  in  endless  calculations.  He  admits  a  few 
fnends  once  a  month  to  hear  his  deductions  and 
enjoy  his  discoveries.  I  was  introduced  as  a  man 
of  knowledge  worthy  of  his  notice.  Men  of  va- 
rious ideas  and  tluen't  conversation  are  commonly 
welcome  to  those  whose  thoughts  have  been  long 
fixed  upon  a  single  point,  and  who  find  the  images 
of  other  things  stealing  away.  I  delighted  him 
with  my  remarks :  he  smiled  at  the  narrative  of 
my  travels,  and  was  glad  to  forget  the  constella- 
tions, and  descend  for  a  moment  into  tlie  lower 
world. 

**  On  the  next  day  of  vacation  I  renewed  my 
visit,  and  was  so  tortunatc  as  to  please  him  again. 
He  relaxed  from  that  time  the  severity  of  his  rule, 
and  permitted  me  to  enter  at  my  own  choice.  I 
found  liim  always  busy,  and  always  glad  to  be 
relieved.  As  each  knew  much  which  tlie  other 
was  desirous  of  learning,  we  exchanged  our  no- 
tions with  great  delight.  I  perceived  that  I  had 
every  day  more  of  his  confidence,  and  always 
found  now  cause  of  admiration  in  the  profundity  of 
his  mind.  His  comprehension  is  vast,  his  memory 
capacious  and  retentive  ;  his  discourse  is  metho- 
dical, and  his  expression  clear. 

"  His  intejrrity  and  bonevolencc  are  equal  to  his 
learning.  His  deepest  researches  and  most  fa- 
vourite studies  are  willinglj  intemipted  for  anj 
opportunity  of  doing  good  by  his  counsel  or  his 
ricnes.  'to  his  closost  retreat,  at  his  most  busy 
moment.-*,  all  are  admitted  that  want  his  assist- 
ance. For  though  I  exclude  idleness  and  plea- 
sure, I  will  never,  says  he,  bar  my  doors  acrainst 
charity.  To  man  is  permitted  the  contemplation 
of  the'  skies,  but  tlie  practice  of  virtue  is  com- 
manded.** 

"Surely,"  said  the  princess,  "this  man  is 
happv/' 

"1  visited  him,"  said  Imlae,  "with  more  and 
more  frequency,  and  was  every  time  more  ena- 
moured of  his  conversation:  he  was  sublime 
without  haughtiness,  courteous  without  formality, 
and  communicative  without  ostentation.  1  was 
at  first,  preat  princess,  of  your  opinion,  thought 
him  th'*  happiest  of  mankind,  and  of^en  congratu- 
lated him  on  the  blessing  that  he  enjoyed.  He 
seemed  to  hear  nothing  with  indifference  but  the 
praises  of  his  condition,  to  which  he  always  re- 
turned a  general  answer,  and  diverted  the  conver* 
aation  to  some  other  topic 

"Amidst  this  willingness  to  be  pleased,  and 
labour  to  please,  I  had  quickly  reason  to  imagine 
that  some  painful  sentiment  pressed  upon  his 
mind.  He  often  looked  up  earnestly  towards  the 
sun,  and  let  his  voice  fall  in  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course. He  would  sometimes,  when  we  were 
alone^  gaze  upon  me  in  nlence  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  longed  to  speak  what  he  was  yet  re- 
solved to  suppress.  Fie  would  of>en  send  !br  me 
with  vehement  injunctions  of  haste,  though,  when 
I  came  to  himi  he  had  nothing  extraordinary  to 


say.  And  sometimes,  when  T  was  leavmg  hnxL 
would  call  me  back,  pause  a  few  moments,  and 
then  dismiss  me." 


CHAPTER  XLL 

THE  ASTRONOMER  DISCOVERS   THE   CAUSE  OF  BIS 
UNEASINESS. 

"At  last,  the  time  came  when  the  secret  burst 
his  reserve.  We  were  sitting  together  last  night 
in  the  turret  of  his  house,  watching  the  emersion 
of  a  satellite  of  Jupiter.  A  sudden  tempest 
clouded  the  sky,  and  disappointed  our  observa- 
tion. We  sat  a  while  silent  in  the  dark,  and  then 
he  addressed  himself  to  me  in  these  words :  Ira- 
lac,  I  have  long  considered  thy  friendship  as  the 
greatest  blessing  of  mv  life,  'integrity  without 
knowledge  is  weak  ancT  useless,  and  knowledge 
without  mtp^ty  is  dangerous  and  dreadful.  1 
have  found  in  thi>e  all  the  qualities  requisite  for 
trust  J  benevolence,  experience,  and  fortitude.  I 
have  long  discharged  an  office  which  I  must  soon 
quit  at  the  call  of  nature,  and  shall  rejoice  in  the 
hour  of  imbeciUty  and  pain  to  devolve  it  upon 
thee. 

"  I  thought  myself  honoured  by  this  testimony, 
and  protested  that  whatever  could  conduce  to  his 
happiHess  would  add  hkenise  to  mine. 

"  tiear,  Imlac,  what  thou  wilt  not  without  dif- 
ficulty credit.  I  have  possessed  for  five  years  tlie 
regulation  of  the  weather,  and  the  distrinution  of 
the  seasons :  the  sun  has  listened  to  my  dictates, 
and  passed  from  tropic  f  o  tropic  by  my  direction  : 
the  clouds,  at  my  call,  have  poured  their  waters, 
and  the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my  command  :  I 
have  restrained  the  rage  of  the  dog-star,  and 
mitigated  the  fcn'ours  of  the  crab.  The  winds 
alone,  of  all  the  elemental  powers,  have  hitherto 
refused  my  authority,  and  multitudes  have  perished 
by  equinoctial  tempests,  wliich  I  found  myself  un- 
able to  prohibit  or  restrain.  I  have  administered 
this  great  office  with  exact  justice,  and  made  to 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth  an  impartial 
dividend  of  rain  and  sunsliinc.  What  must  have 
been  the  miser)*  of  half  the  globe,  if  I  had  limited 
the  clouds  to  particular  regions,  or  confined  the 
sun  to  either  side  of  the  equator  ?" 


CHAPTER  XLH. 

THE  OPINION  OP  THE  ASTRONOMER  IS  EXPLAflTBD 
AND   JUSTIFIED. 

"  I  SUPPOSE  he  discovered  in  me,  through  tha 
obscurity  of  the  room,  some  tokens  of  amaze* 
ment  and  doubt ;  for,  after  a  short  pause,  he  pro- 
ceeded thus : 

"  Not  to  be  easily  credited  wll  neither  surprise 
nor  offend  me;  for  I  am  probably  the  first  ol 
human  beings  to  whom  this  trust  has  been  im 
parted.  Nor  do  I  know  whether  to  deem  this 
distinction  a  reward  or  punishment ;  since  I  have 
possessed  it,  I  have  been  far  less  happy  than 
before,  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  of  good 
intention  could  have  enabled  me  to  support  the 
weariness  of  unremitted  %'igilance. 

"How  long,  sir,  said  I,  has  this  great  office 
been  in  your  hands  ? 

"  About  ten  years  ago,  said  he,  i:  y  daily  ob- 
servations of  tiie  changes  of  the  sky  led  me  to 
consider,  whether,  if  I  had  the  power  of  tha 
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waflont,  I  oould  confer  greater  plenty  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth.  Thin  contemplation 
fastened  on  my  mind,  and  I  sat  days  and  niglits  in 
imaginary  dominion,  pouring  upon  this  country' 
and  that  the  showrrs  of  fertility,  and  seconding 
ev'ery  fall  of  rain  with  a  due  proportion  of  sun- 
shine. I  had  yet  only  the  will  to  do  good,  and 
Ad  not  imagine  that  1  should  ever  have  the  power. 

"  One  day  sb  I  was  looking  on  the  fields  with- 
ering with  heat,  I  felt  in  my  mind  a  sudden  wish 
that  I  could  send  rain  on  the  southern  mountains, 
and  raise  the  Nile  to  an  inundation.  In  the  huny 
of  my  ima^nation,  I  commanded  rain  to  full ;  and 
l»y  companng  the  time  of  my  command  with  that 
of  the  munoation,  I  found  that  tiie  clouds  had 
listened  to  my  lips. 

"  Might  not  some  other  cause,  said  I,  produce 
this  concurrence?  The  Kile  docs  not  always 
jise  on  the  same  day. 

"  Do  not  believe,  said  he,  with  impatience,  that 
•uch  objections  could  escape  me :  I  reafioned  long 
against  my  own  conviction,  and  laboured  against 
truth  with  the  utmost  obstinacy.  I  sometimes 
suspected  myself  of  madness,  and  should  not 
have  dared  to  impart  this  secret  but  to  a  man  like 
^ou,  capable  of  distinguishing  the  wonderful 
Tom  the  impossible,  and  the  incredible  from  the 
false. 

*^  Why,  sir,  said  I,  do  you  call  that  incredible 
which  you  know,  or  think  you  know,  to  be  true? 

"  Because,  said  he,  I  cannot  prove  it  by  any 
external  evidence :  and  I  know  too  well  the  law's 
of  demonstration,  to  think  that  my  comiction 
ought  to  influence  another,  who  cannot,  like  me, 
be  conscious  of  its  force.  I,  therefore,  shall  not 
attempt  to  gain  cri>dit  by  disputation.  It  is  suffi- 
cient that  1  feel  tliis  power,  tliat  I  have  long  pos- 
sessed, and  ever}'  da]^  exprtod  it.  But  the  lite  of 
man  is  short :  the  innnnities  of  age  increase  upon 
me,  and  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  rejni- 
lator  of  the  year  must  mingle  with  the  dust.  The 
care  of  appointing  a  successor  has  long  disturbed 
me :  the  night  and  the  day  have  been  spent  in 
comparisons  of  all  the  cfiaracters  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I  have  yet  found 
none  ao  worthy  as  thyself." 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

THE  ASTRONOMER  LEAVES  IMLAC  HIS   DIRECTIONS. 

"Hear,  therefore,  what  I  shall  impart  with 
attention,  such  as  the  welfare  of  a  worlcl  reauin?s. 
If  the  task  of  a  king  be  considered  as  difficult, 
who  baa  the  care  only  of  a  few  millions,  to  whom 
he  cannot  do  much  good  or  harm,  what  must  be 
tJie  anxiety  of  him,  on  whom  depends  the  action 
of  the  elements,  and  tlie  great  gifts  of  light  and 
Qcat  ?     Hear  me,  therefore,  with  attention. 

"  I  have  diligently  considered  the  position  of  the 
earth  and  sun,  and  formed  irnunierablc  schemes, 
m  which  I  changed  their  situation.  I  have  some* 
times  turned  aside  the  axis  of  the  earth,  and  some- 
times varied  the  ecliptic  of  the  sun  :  but  I  have 
ibund  it  impossible  to  make  a  disposition  by  which 
the  world  may  be  advant^v^ed ;  what  one  region 
gains,  another  loses  by  an  imaginable  alteration, 
^en  without  considering  the  distant  parts  of  the 
«olar  system  with  which  we  are  unacquainted.  Do 
not,  therefore,  in  thy  administration  of  Die  year, 
Indulge  thy  pride  by  innovation ;  do  not  please 
thyself  with  thinking  tliat  thou  canst  make  thy- 


self renowned  to  all  future  agea,  by  diaordetmjf 
the  seasons.  The  roemory  of  mischief  is  no  d^ 
airable  fame.  Much  less'will  it  become  thee  to 
let  kindness  or  interest  prevail  Never  rob  other 
countries  of  nin  to  pour  it  on  thine  own.  For 
us  the  Nile  is  lufficient 

"  I  promised  that  when  I  possessed  the  power 
I  would  use  it  with  inflexible  integrity ;  and  he 
dismissed  me,  pressing  my  hand. — \ly  heart,  said 
he,  will  be  now  at  rest,  and  my  b'*ne\-olence  will 
no  more  destroy  my  quiet :  I  have  found  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  virtue,  to  whom  I  can  cheerfully 
beoueath  the  inheritance  of  the  sun." 

The  prince  heard  this  narration  with  rerv  se- 
rious regard ;  but  the  princess  smiled,  and  Pekuah 
convulsed  herself  with  laughter.  "  Ladies,"  said 
Imlac,  "  to  mock  the  heaviest  of  human  afilictions 
is  neither  charitable  nor  wise.  Few  can  attain 
this  man's  knowledge,  and  few  practise  his  virtues ; 
but  all  may  suffer  his  calamity.  Of  the  uncer- 
tainties of'  our  present  state,  the  most  dreadful 
and  alarming  is  tlie  uncertain  continuance  of 
reason." 

The  princess  was  recollected,  and  the  faroor- 
ite  was  abashed.  Rasselas,  more  deeply  afibcted, 
inquired  of  Imlac,  whether  he  thought  5  uch  mala- 
dies of  the  mind  frequent,  and  how  they  wer» 
contracted. 


CHAPTER  XUV. 

THE    DANGEROUS    PREVALENCE   OP   DtAGDlATlOX. 

'*  Disorders  of  intellect,"  answered  Imlac, 
"happen  much  more  often  than  superficial  ob- 
eer\'ers  will  easily  believe.  Perhaps  if  we  speak 
with  neorous  exactness,  no  human  mind  is  m  ita 
right  state.  There  is  no  man  whose  imagination 
does  not  sometimes  predominate  over  his  reason, 
who  can  regulate  his  attention  wholly  by  his  will, 
and  whose  ideas  will  come  and  go  at' his  com- 
mand. No  man  will  be  found  in  whose  mind 
air^'  notions  do  not  sometimes  tyrannize,  and  force 
him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond  the  limits  <^  sober 
probability.  All  power  of  fancy  over  reason  is  a 
degree  of  insanity  ;  but  while  this  power  is  such 
OS  we  can  control  and  repress,  it  is  not  visible  to 
others,  nor  considered  as  any  depravation  of  the 
mental  faculties :  it  is  not  pronounced  madness 
but  when  it  becomes  ungovernable,  and  appa 
rentlv  influences  spewh  or  action. 

**  To  indulge  the  power  of  fiction,  and  send 
imagination  out  upon  the  wing,  is  often  the  sport 
of  those  who  delight  too  much  in  silent  specula- 
tion. When  we  are  alone  we  are  not  always 
busy;  the  labour  of  excogitation  ia  too  violent  to 
last'  long ;  the  ardour  of  inquiry  will  sometimes 
give  way  to  idleness  or  satiety.  He  who  has 
nothkig  external  that  can  divert  him  must  find 
pleasure  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  must  concei>'e 
himself  what  he  is  not ;  for  who  is  pleased  with 
what  he  is?  He  then  expatiates  in  boundleia 
futurity,  and  culls  from  all  imaginable  conditions 
that  which  for  the  present  moment  he  should 
most  desire,  amuses  his  desires  with  impossible 
enjoyments,  and  confers  upon  his  pride  unattain- 
able dominion.  The  mind  dances  from  scene  to 
scene,  unites  all  pleasuietiB  ill  combinations,  and 
riots  in  delights  wliicb  fiitiire  and  fortune,  ^ith 
all  their  bounty,  cannot  bestow. 

"  In  time,  some  particular  train  of  ideas  fixes 
the  attention :  all  other  intellectual  gratifications 
arc  rejected;  the  mind,  in  weariness  or  leisure. 
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Incurs  constantly  to  the  fmToazite  oonceptUNi,  and 
feasts  on  the  luscious  falsehood  whflncrrer  she  is 
offended  with  the  bitterness  of  tnitlu  By  degrees, 
the  rei^n  of  fancy  is  confirmed ;  ihe  grows  first 
imperious,  and  in  time  despotic.  TImd  fictiom 
begin  to  operate  as  realities  false  opinions  fasten 
upon  tlie  mind,  and  life  passes  m  oratms  of  rap- 
ture or  of  anguish. 

**  This,  sir,  is  one  of  the  dangers  of  solitude ; 
which  the  hermit  has  confessed  not  alwajrs 
promotes  ffoodness,  and  the  astronomer's  misea7 
nas  proved  to  be  not  always  propitious  to  wis- 
dom." 

'*  I  will  no  more,*'  said  the  favourite,  ^  imamne 
myself  the  queen  of  Abissinia.  1  have  oTlen 
spent  the  hours,  which  the  princess  gave  to  my 
own  disuosal,  in  adjusting  cerennonics,  and  regu- 
lating ttie  court;  I  have  repressed  the  pride  of 
the  powerful,  and  granted  the  petitions  of  the 
poor ;  I  have  built  new  palaces  m  more  happy 
situations,  planted  groves  upon  tlie  tops  of  moun- 
tains, and  have  exulted  in  the  beneficence  of  roy- 
alty, till,  when  the  princess  entered,  I  had  almost 
forgotten  to  bow  down  before  her." 

*'  And  I,"  said  the  princess,  "  will  not  allow 
myself  any  more  to  play  the  shepherdess  in  my 
waking  dreams.  I  have  often  soothed  my  thoughts 
with  the  quiet  and  innocence  of  pastoral  empToy- 
ments,  till  1  have  in  my  chamber  heard  the  winds 
whistle,  and  the  sheep  bleat ;  sometimes  freed 
the  lamb  entangled  in  the  thicket,  and  sometimes 
with  my  crook  encountered  the  wolf.  I  have  a 
dress  like  that  of  the  village  maids,  which  I  put 
on  to  help  my  imagination,  and  a  pipe  on  whicJi  I 

Slay  sotily,  and  suppose  myself  followed  by  my 
ocks." 

"  I  will  confess,"  said  the  prince,  "  an  indul- 
gence of  fantastic  delight  more  dangerous  than 
yours.  I  have  frequently  endeavoured  to  imacine 
the  possibility  of  a  perfect  government,  by  which 
all  wrong  should  be  restrained,  all  vice  reformed, 
and  all  the  subjects  preser\'ed  in  tranquillity  and 
innocence.  This  thought  produced  innumerable 
schemes  of  reformation,  and  dictated  many  useful 
regulations  and  salutary  edicts.  Tliis  has  been 
the  sport,  and  sometimes  the  labour,  of  my  soli- 
tude: and  I  start,  when  I  think  with  how  little 
anguish  I  once  supposed  the  death  of  my  father 
and  my  brothers." 

"  Such,"  said  Imlac, "  are  the  effects  of  visionaiy 
schemes:  when  we  first  form  them,  we  know 
them  to  be  abnurd,  but  familiarize  them  by  degrees, 
and  in  time  lose  sight  of  their  folly." 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

TBET   DISCOURSE   WITH  AN   OLD   MAN. 

The  evening  was  now  far  past,  and  they  rose 
to  return  home.  As  tliey  walked  along  the  bank 
of  the  Nile,  delighted  with  the  beams  of  the  moon 
quivering  on  the  water,  they  saw,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, an  old  man  whom  the  prince  had  often 
heard  in  the  assembly  of  the  sages.  "  Yonder," 
said  he,  "  is  one  wlione  ynrs  have  calmed  his 
passions,  but  not  cloudidms  reason :  let  us  close 
the  disquisitions  of  the  lught,  by  inouiring  what 
are  his  sentiments  of  his  own  state,  tnat  we  may 
know  whether  youth  alone  is  to  struggle  with 
vexation,  and  wnether  any  better  hope  remains  for 
Che  latter  part  of  hfe." 


Here  the  sage  approached  and  saluted  theou 
The^r  invited  him  to  join  their  walk.  %nd  prattled 
a  wmle  as  acquaintance  that  had  unexpectedly 
met  one  another.  The  old  man  was  cheerful  and 
talkative,  and  the  way  seemed  short  in  his  com- 

E.  He  was  pleased  to  find  himself  not  disre- 
Bd,  accompanied  them  to  their  house,  and,  at 
,»rince's  reauest,  entered  with  them.  They 
placed  him  in  the  seat  of  honour,  and  set  wino 
and  conserves  before  him. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  princess,  "  an  evening  walk 
must  give  to  a  man  of  learning  like  you  pleasures 
which  ignorance  and  youth  can  hardly  conceive. 
You  know  the  qualities  and  the  causes  of  all 
that  you  behold,  the  laws  by  which  the  river 
flows,  the  periods  in  which  the  planets  perform 
their  revolutions.  Every  thing  must  supply  you 
with  contemplation,  and  renew  the  consaousness 
of  your  own  dignity." 

**  Lady,''  answered  he,  '<  let  the  gay  and  the 
vigorous  expect  pleasure  in  their  excursions:  it 
is  enough  that  age  can  attain  ease.  To  me  the 
woHd  luis  lost  its  novelty:  1  look  round,  and  see 
what  I  remember  to  have  seen  in  happier  days.  I 
rest  against  a  tree,  and  consider,  that  m  the  same 
shade  I  once  disputed  upon  the  annual  overflow  of 
tlie  Nile  with  a  friend  who  is  now  silent  in  the 
gmve.  I  cast  my  eyes  upwards,  fix  them  on 
Die  changing  moon,  and  think  with  pain  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  life.  I  have  ceased  to  take  much 
delight  in  physical  truth ;  for  what  have  1  to  do 
with  those  things  which  I  am  soon  to  leave?" 

"  You  may  at  least  recreate  yourself,"  said  Im- 
lac, "  with  the  recollection  of  an  honourable  and 
useful  life,  and  enjoy  the  praise  which  all  agree  to 
give  vou." 

"  Praise,"  said  the  sage,  with  a  si^h,  "  is  to  an 
old  man  an  empty  sound  I  have  neither  mothep 
to  be  delighted  with  the  reputation  of  her  son^ 
nor  wife  to  partake  the  honours  of  her  husband. 
1  have  outUved  m^  friends  and  my  rivals.  Nothing 
is  now  of  much  importance ;  for  I  cannot  cxtena 
my  interest  beyond  myself.  Youth  is  delighted 
with  applause,  because  it  is  considered  as  the  ear- 
nest of  some  future  good,  and  because  the  pros- 
pect of  life  is  far  extended :  but  to  me,  who  an» 
now  decUning  to  decrepitude,  there  is  Uttle  to  be 
feared  from  the  malevolence  of  men,  and  yet  less 
to  be  hoped  from  their  affection  or  esteem.  Some-^ 
thing  tliey  may  yet  take  away,  but  they  can  give 
me  notliing.  Riches  would  now  be  useless,  and 
high  employment  would  be  pain.  My  retrospect 
of  life  recalls  to  my  view  many  opportunities  of 
good  neglected,  much  time  squandered  upon  trifles, 
and  more  lost  in  idleness  and  vacancy.  1  leave 
many  great  designs  unattempted^  and  many  great 
attempts  unfinished.  My  mind  is  burdened  with 
no  heavy  crime,  and  therefore  I  compose  my^ 
self  to  tranquillity;  endeavour  to  abstract  mv 
thoughts  from  hopes  and  cares,  which,  tbouga 
reason  knows  them  to  be  vain,  still  try  to  keep 
their  old  possession  of  the  heart ;  expect,  with 
serene  humility,  that  hour  which  nature  cannot 
long  delay,  an(l  hope  to  possess,  in  a  better  state, 
tliat  happiness  which  here  I  could  not  find,  and 
that  virtue  which  here  I  have  not  attained." 

He  arose  and  went  away,  leaving  his  audience 
not  much  elated  with  the  hope  of  lone  life.  The 
prince  consoled  himself  with  remarking,  that  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  be  disappointed  by  this  ac- 
count; for  a^e  had  never  been  considered  as  the 
season  of  felicity,  and,  if  it  was  possible  to  be 
easy  in  dedine  and  weakness,  it  was  likely  that 
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the  da  rs  of  vii^our  and  alacritv  mieht  be  liappy : 
that  th'p  noon  of  hfe  might  be  bright,  if  the  eveii- 
in^  could  be  rahn. 

The  princess  pusprcted  that  age  v/as  queniloos 
and  inali^rnant,  ano  delijriited  to  repress  the  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  had  newly  entered  the 
world.  She  had  seen  the  posf*e8!*ors  of  eetatet 
look  with  envy  on  their  heirs,  and  known  many 
who  enjoyed  pleasure  no  longer  than  they  oonld 
■confine  it  to  tncmselves. 

Pekiiah  conjet-tured  that  the  man  waa  older 
than  he  appeared,  and  wan  willing  to  impute  hii 
complaints  lo  delirious  dejection ;  or  else  suppoeed 
that  he  had  been  unfortunate,  and  was  therefore 
discontented :  **  For  nothing,"  paid  she,  **  is  mora 
rom:non  than  to  call  our  own  condition  the  coo* 
dition  of  li fn." 

Imlac,  who  had  no  desire  to  sec  them  de- 
presst^d.  smiled  at  the  comforts  which  they  could 
no  readily  procure  to  themselves;  and  remem- 
b:.'reil,  that  at  the  sam.^  age  he  was  equally  confi- 
dent of  unmingled  prosperity,  and  equally  fertile 
of  consolatory'  expediL*nt?.  *  He  forbore  to  force 
upon  tliem  unwelcome  knowli*dse,  which  time 
its.  If  would  too  sooi  impros-*.  I'ho  princess  and 
hrr  lady  retired ;  the  madness  of  the  astronomer 
h.  nc  upon  their  minds;  and  they  desired  Imlac 
to  e.  ♦'^r  upon  his  office,  and  delay  next  morning 
the  rib    g  of  the  sun. 


CHAPTER  XLM. 

THE    FRtXCESS   AND    PEKUAH   VISIT    THE 
ASTRONOMER. 

Thk  princess  and  Pekuali  havinir  talked  in  pri- 
\aXf  of  inilao's  a««Trono:ner,  thought  his  character 
at  once  so  amiable  and  so  strange,  that  they  could 
not  be  flati«fi:?d  without  a  nearer  knowledge;  and 
Cmlac  was  requested  to  find  the  means  of  bring- 
ing thcrn  together. 

This  was  somewhat  diificult ;  the  philosopher 
had  never  received  any  visits  from  women,  though 
he  lived  in  a  city  tliat  had  in  it  many  Kuropeans, 
who  followrnl  the  manners  of  thrir  own  coimtries, 
and  many  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  that 
livd  thi?rc  with  Europ-an  liberty.  The  ladies 
would  not  he  refused,  aud  several  sHiemes  were 

firopos'vl  for  the  nccomplishin»TJt  of  their  design. 
t  was  propo.*f»d  to  introduce  them  as  stranjjers 
i:i  dist.'ess,  to  whom  tlio  *<ape  was  always  accessi- 
bl**;  hut,  after  some  dfliherafion,  it  opnfared,  that 
by  this  artifice,  no  acquaintance  could  be  formed, 
for  their  conversation  wojild  be  short,  and  they 
couM  not  docentlv  i.nportun"  him  often.  **  This," 
said  ilassf.'las,  *•  istrm?:  but  I  have  yet  a  stronger 
objection  against  the  nnsrrpresfntation  of  }our 
statp.  I  hiivt*  always  ronsid'TH  it  as  treason 
against  the  great  P-pi'.hlie  of  human  nature,  to 
make  any  man's  virtues  tho  m  *ans  of  decei\ing 
him,  wh"ther  on  sreaf  or  little  orrnsions.  All 
iuiOMSture  wrakHns  contidenee,  arid  chills  benevo- 
lenc".  When  tli*?  sivif  finds  tliat  you  are  not 
whar  you  spenie<l,  ho  will  f'^l  tlie  resentment  na- 
tur.il  to  a  man  who,  conscious  of  great  abilities, 
disr'ovi^rs  that  h^  has  heon  tricket!  by  understand- 
ings meaniT  than  his  own,  and.  perhaps  the  dis- 
trust which  he  can  neviT  afterwards  v  holly  lay 
aside  may  stop  the  voire  ofcounf^-'l,  and  cIchp  the 
hand  of  cha'ity;  and  whoro  Mill  you  fmd  the 
power  of  restoring  Iiis  bonefactions'  to  mankind, 
or  hii  p?acc  to  himself'" 


To  tfaii  BO  reply  wts  atteiii|Aed,  and  Imlac  be 
gan  to  hope  tbel  their  cariosity  would  subside ; 
but,  neit  day,  Peknah  told  him,  she  had  now 
found  an  honeat  mtence  for  a  visit  to  the  miio- 


found  an  honeat  pretence  for  a  visit  to  the  miio- 
nonier,  for  aha  would  solicit  pemuawon  to  oon- 
tmue  under  faiai  the  studies  m  which  she  had 
been  intialadfajr  the  Arab,  and  the  princess  might 
go  with  her,  either  as  a  fellow-student,  or  because 
a  woman  could  not  decently  come  alone.  "  1  am 
afraid,"  said  Imlac^'  **  that  be  wdl  soon  be  weary 
of  your  company ;  men  advanced  far  in  knom'- 
led^  do  not  love  to  repeat  the  elcmenta  of  their 
art;  and  I  am  not  c/^rtain  that  even  of  the  ele- 
ments, as  he  will  deliver  them  connected  with 
inferences  arid  mingled  with  reflections,  you  are  a 
>*ery  capahle  auditreas."  **  That,"  saicf  i'ekuafa 
"  rnust  be  my  care :  I  ask  of  you  only  to  take  roe 
thither.  My  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  more  than 
vou  imagine  it;  and  by  concurring  alwavs  with 
bis  opinions,  I  shall  make  liim  think  it  greater  than 
it  is." 

The  astronomer,  in  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, was  told  that  a  fonifm  ludy,  traveUing  in 
search  of  knowledge,  had  hfard  of  his  reputation, 
and  \\ as  desirous  to  become  his  scholar.  The 
uncommonness  of  the  prouo.sal  raised  at  once  his 
surprise  and  curiosity,  ana  when,  after  a  short  di- 
liberation,  he  consented  to  admit  her,  he  could 
not  stay  without  impatience  till  the  next  day. 

The  ladies  dressed  themselves  niagnitic  nlly, 
and  were  attended  by  Imlac  to  the  astronomei, 
who  was  pleasinJ  to  sec  himself  approached  with 
respect  by  persons  of  so  splendid  an  appearance. 
In  the  exchange  of  the  first  civilities,  he  naa 
timorous  and  bashful ;  hut  when  the  talk  became 
regular,  he  nx  ollected  his  powers,  and  jusLfied 
the  character  which  Imlac  had  given.  Inquiring; 
of  Peiiuah  whatcould  have  turned  her  inchnation 
towards  astronomy,  he  received  from  her  a  history 
of  her  adventure  at  the  pyramid,  and  of  the  time 
passed  in  the  Arab's  island.  She  told  her  tale 
with  ease  and  elegance,  and  her  conversation 
took  possession  of  his  h<xirt.  The  discourse  was 
then  turned  to  astronomv:  Pekuah  displa%'ed 
what  she  knew :  he  looked  upon  her  as  a  prodigy 
of  genius,  and  entreated  her  not  to  desist  from  a 
studv  wliich  she  had  so  happily  begun. 

They  came  again  and  again,  and  were  every 
time  more  welcome  than  before.  The  8a|^  en- 
deavoured to  amuse  them,  that  they  might  pro- 
long their  visits,  for  he  found  his  thoughts  grow 
brighter  in  their  company ;  the  clouds  of  solici- 
tude vanished  by  degrees,  as  he  forced  liimself 
to  entertain  them,  and  he  grieved  when  he  was 
left,  at  their  departure,  to  his  old  employment  of 
regulating  the  seasons. 

'i'he  princess  and  her  favourite  had  now  watch- 
ed his  lips  for  several  months,  and  could  not 
catcii  a  single  word  from  which  thev  could  judge 
whether  he  continued,  or  not,  in  tlie  opinion  ot 
liis  p.i^ternatural  commission.  They  often  con- 
triviHi  to  bring  him  to  an  open  declaration ;  but 
he  easily  eluded  all  their  attacks,  and.  on  which 
side  soever  they  pressed  him,  escaped  from  them 
to  some  other  topic. 

As  their  familiarity  increased,  they  invited  him 
often  to  th'j  house  of  finiit,  where  they  distin- 
guish<*d  iiim  bv  extraoitEiifeiT  respect,  tie  besan 
gradually  to  dt  light  in  sublunary  pleasurea.  lis 
came  early,  and  departed  late;  laboured  to  r^ 
commend  himself  by  assiduity  and  compliance, 
excited  their  curiosity  after  new  arts,  that  they 
migiit  still  want  his  assistance;  and  whan  th&f 
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made  any  excurskm  of  pleMore  or  bqniiy,  en- 

treattd  to  attend  them. 

By  long  experience  of  lus  mtegritf  and  wiidonn, 
the  prince  and  his  sister  were  convinced  that  he 
mi^rfu  be  trusted  without  danm:  and,  lest  be 
should  draw  any  false  hopes  from  the  dvilitiee 
wliich  he  received,  discovered  to  him  their  coudi- 
lion,  with  the  motives  of  their  journey,  and  re- 
quired his  opinion  on  the  choice  of  life. 

*'  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the  world 
spreads  before  you,  which  you  shall  prefer/*  said 
the  sa^e.  **  I  om  not  able  to  instruct  you.  I  can 
only  tell  that  F  have  chosen  wrong.  I  have 
passed  my  time  in  study  without  experience :  in 
the  attainment  of  sciences  which  can,  for  the 
most  part,  be  but  remotely  useful  to  mankind.  I 
have  purchased  knowledge  at  the  expense  of  all 
Uie  common  romtbrts  of  life:  I  have  missed  the 
endcarine  elegance  of  female  friendship,  and  the 
ha[>py  commerce  of  domestic  tenderness.  If  I 
have  ohtained  any  prerogatives  above  other  stu- 
dc.its,  thev  have  been  accompanied  with  fear,  dis- 
quiet, an rf scrupulosity;  but  even  of  these  prero- 
gatives, whatever  tliey  were,  I  have,  since  my 
tliuughts  have  been  divcrsined  by  more  inter- 
course with  tlie  world,  begun  to  question  the  re- 
ality. AVhen  I  have  been  for  a  few  davs  lost  in 
pleasing  dissipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to  think 
that  my  inquines  have  ended  in  error,  and  that  1 
have  suflered  much,  and  suffiTcd  it  in  vain." 

Imlac  was  df  li^rhted  to  find  that  the  sage's  un- 
derstanding was  l^rrakinir  through  its  mists,  and 
n-solved  to  detain  him  from  the  planets  till  he 
should  forget  his  task  of  ruling  tliem,  and  reason 
tihouid  recover  its  original  inHuencc. 

From  this  time  the  astronomer  was  received 
into  familiar  friendship,  and  partook  of  all  their 
projects  and  pleasures :  hisrcspirt  kept  him  atten- 
tive, and  the  activity  of  Rasst  Ins  did  not  leave 
much  time  unengaged.  Something  was  always 
to  be  done:  the  day  was  spen?  in  making  obser- 
vations,  which  fumi'shed  talk  for  the  evening,  and 
the  evening  was  closed  with  a  scheme  for  the 
morrow. 

The  sage  confessed  to  Imlac,  that  since  he  had 
minf  led  in  the  gay  tumults  of  life,  and  divided  his 
hours  by  a  succession  of  amusements,  ho  found 
the  conviction  of  his  authority  over  tlie  skies  fade 
gradually  from  his  mind,  and  began  to  trust  less 
to  an  opinion  which  he  never  could  prove  to 
others,  and  which  he  now  found  subject  to  varia- 
tion, from  causes  in  which  reason  nod  no  part 
**  If  I  am  accidently  lefl  alone  for  a  few  hours," 
said  he,  "  mv  inveterate  persuasion  rushes  upon 
my  soul,  and  my  thoughts  are  chained  down  by 
-'o:ur?  irresistible  violence;  but  they  ar?  soon  dis- 
enturi:  Ind  bv  thi  prince's  conversation,  and  in- 
stiintanfousfy  released  at  the  entrance  of  Pekualb 
I  uin  like  a  man  habitiially  afraid  of  spectres,  who 
n  set  at  ease  bv  a  lamp,  and  wonders  at  the  dread 
whu-.h  harnssed  him  in  the  dark,  yet,  if  his  lamp 
be  extinguished,  feels  again  the  terrors  which  he 
knows  that  when  it  is  Hght  he  shall  feel  no  more. 
But  I  am  sometimes  afraid,  lest  I  indulge  my 
q'lirt  by  criminal  negligence,  and  voluntarily  for- 
get the  great  charge  with  which  I  am  intnisted. 
If  I  favour  myself  in  a  known  error,  or  am  deter- 
mined by  my  own  eaae  in  a  doubtful  question  of 
this  importance,  how  dreadful  is  my  ciime!" 

"  No  disease  of  the  imagination,"  answered 
Imlac,  "  is  so  difficult  of  cun?,  as  that  which  is 
complicated  with  the  dread  of  f^ult ;  fancy  and 
conscience  then  act  interchangeably  upon  us,  and 


80  often  shifl  their  places,  that  the  illusions  of  one 
are  not  distinguislied  from  tiie  dictates  of  tlic 
other.  If  fancy  presents  images  not  moral  or 
religious,  tho  mind  drives  them  away  when  they 
give  it  pain ;  but  when  melancholy  notions  take 
the  form  of  duty,  they  lay  hold  on  the  faculties 
without  opposition,  because  we  are  afraid  to  ex- 
clude or  banish  thenrL  For  Uiis  reason  tlie  super- 
stitious arc  ofU'n  melanclioly,  and  the  m«lancholy 
almost  always  superstitious. 

**  But  do  not  let  the  suggestions  of  timidity 
overpower  your  better  reason :  the  danger  of  ne- 
glect can  be  but  as  the  probability  of  the  obliga- 
tion, which,  when  you  consider  it  with  freedom, 
you  find  verv  little,  and  that  little  growing  every 
day  less.  Open  your  heart  to  the  influrncc  of 
the  light,  which,  from  time  to  time,  breaks  in 
upon  you:  when  scruples  importune  vou,  which 
you  in  your  lucid  moments  know  to  be  vain,  do 
not  stand  to  parley,  but  fly  to  business,  or  to  Pe- 
kuah ;  and  keep  this  thought  alw  ays  prevalent, 
that  you  are  only  one  atom  of  the  mass  of  hu- 
manity, and  have  neither  such  virtue  nor  vice  aa 
that  you  should  be  singled  out  for  supernatural 
favours  or  afflictions." 


CHAPTER  XLVIl. 

THE    PRI.VCE  ENTERS   AND   BRINGS   A  NEW 
TOPIC, 

**  All  this,"  said  the  astronomer,  "  I  have  often 
thought ;  but  my  reason  has  been  so  long  subju- 
gated by  an  uncontrollable  and  overwhelming 
idea,  that  it  durst  not  confide  in  its  own  decisions. 
I  now  see  how  fatally  I  betrayed  my  quiet,  by 
suffering  chimeras  to  prey  upon  me  insecret ;  but 
melancholy  shrinks  from  communication,  and  I 
never  found  a  man  before  to  whom  I  could  impart 
my  troubles,  though  I  had  been  certain  of  relief. 
I  rejoice  to  find  my  own  sentiments  confirmed  by 
yours,  who  ore  not  easily  dec»;ived,  and  can  have 
no  motive  or  purpose  to  deceive.  I  hope  that 
time  and  variety  will  dissipate  tlie  gloom  that  has 
so  long  surrounded  me,  and  the  latter  part  of  my 
days  will  be  spent  in  peace." 

**  Your  leaming  and  virtue,"  said  Imlac, "  may 
justly  give  you  hopes." 

Rasselas  then  entered,  with  the  princess  and 
Pekuah,  and  inquired  whether  they  had  contrived 
any  new  diversion  for  the  next  doy.  "  Such," 
sold  Nekayah,  "  is  the  state  of  life,  that  none  are 
happy  but  by  the  anticipation  of  change :  the 
change  itself  is  nothing ;  when  we  have  made  it, 
tlie  next  wish  is  to  change  again.  The  «-orld  iv 
not  yet  exhausted ;  let  me  see  something  to-moi^ 
row  which  I  never  saw  before." 

"  Variety,"  said  Rasselas,  "  is  so  necessary  to 
content,  that  even  the  happy  valley  disgusted  mn 
by  the  recurrence  of  its  luxuries ;  yet  I  could  not 
forbear  to  reproach  myself  with  impatience,  when 
I  saw  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony  support,  without 
complaint,  a  life,  not  of  uniform  delight,  but  unU 
fomi  hanlship." 

"  Those  men,"  answen-d  Imlac,  "  are  Icsa 
wretched  in  their  silent  convent  than  the  AbiS" 
sinian  princes  in  their  prison  of  pleasure.  'What' 
e^'er  is  done  by  the  monks  is  incited  by  an  ade 
I  quate  and  reasonable  motive.  Their  labour  sup 
plies  them  with  necessaries ;  it  therefore  cannoi 
be  omitted,  and  is  certainly  rewarded.  Their  de- 
votion prepares  them  for  another  state,  and  re* 
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minds  them  of  its  approach,  while  it  fits  them 
for  iL  Their  time  i*  regularly  distributwl ;  one 
duty  succeeds  another ;  so  that  they  are  not  left 
open  to  the  distraclinn  of  uncuided  choice,  nor 
lost  in  the  shades  of  listlo^s  inactivity.  There  is 
a  certain  task  to  bt;  p4>rfonnod  at  an  appropriated 
hour;  and  tlieir  toils  are  ch<*ertul,  because  they 
consider  them  as  acts  of  pi«*ty.  by  which  they  are 
alwavs  advancing  towards  eiidlcss  felicity.*' 

"  60  you  ihitik,"  said  Nekavah,  "  that  the  mo- 
nastic rule  is  a  more  holy  and  less  imperfect  state 
than  any  other  ?  May  not  he  equally  hope  for 
future  hixppi:iess  wiio  converses  openly  with  man* 
kind,  who  succours  the  distressea  by  his  charitjr, 
instructs  the  ig  loraTit  by  his  learning,  and  contri- 
butes by  his  industry  to  the  uenoral  system  of  life ; 
even  t  lOUgh  he  should  omit  so=ne  of  ths  mortifi- 
cations which  are  practised  in  the  cloister,  and 
allow  himself  such  harmless  deliuhts,  as  his  con- 
dition may  place  within  liis  reach  H 

"  This,"  said  Imlac,  "  is  a  question  which  has 
long  divided  the  wise,  and  perplexed  the  good.  I 
am  afraid  to  decide  on  either  part.  He  tlial  lives 
well  in  the  world  is  better  than  he  that  lives  well 
in  a  monasterv.  But,  perhaps,  every  one  is  not 
able  to  stem  tiic  temptations  of  public  life;  and, 
if  he  cannot  conquer,  he  may  properly  retreat. 
Some  have  little  power  to  do  j^ooil,  and  have 
lik'^'wise  little  strength  to  resist  evil.  Many 
are  weary  of  their  coritlicts  with  adversity,  and 
are  wilhng  to  eject  those  passions  which  have 
long  busi^  them  in  vain.  And  many  are  dis- 
missed by  age  and  diseases  from  the  more  labo- 
rious duties  of  society.  In  monasteries  the  weak 
and  timorous  may  be  happily  sheltered,  the  weary 
may  repose,  and  the  penitent  may  meditate. 
Those  retreats  of  prayer  and  contemplation  have 
soinething  so  congenial  to  tlie  mind  of  man,  that, 
perliaps,  there  is  scarcely  one  that  does  not  pur- 
pose to  close  his  life  in  pious  abstraction,  with  a 
lew  associates  serious  as  himself." 

"Such,"  said  Pekuah,  "has  often  been  my 
wish ;  and  I  have  heard  the  princess  declare,  that 
she  should  not  willingly  die  in  a  crowd." 

"  The  liberty  of  using  harmless  pleasures,"  pro- 
ceeded Imlac,  **  will  not  be  disputed ;  but  it  is 
still  to  be  examined  what  pleasures  are  harmless. 
The  evil  of  any  pleasure  that  Nekayah  can  image 
is  not  in  the  act  itself,  but  in  its  consequences. 
Pleasure,  in  itself  harmless,  may  become  mis- 
diievous,  by  endearing  to  us  a  state  which  we 
know  to  be  transient  and  probatory,  and  with- 
drawing our  thoughts  from  that,  of  which  every 
hour  brings  us  nearer  to  the  beginning,  and  of 
which  no  len^h  of  time  will  bring  us  to  the  end. 
Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in  itself,  nor  has  any 
other  use,  but  that  it  disengages  us  from  the  al- 
lurements of  sense.  In  the  state  of  future  perfec- 
ts in,  to  which  we  all  aspire,  there  will  be  plea- 
sure without  danger,  and  security  without  re- 
•trainL" 

The  princess  was  silent,  and  Rasselas,  turning 
tn  the  aslroncincr,  asked  him  whether  he  could 
not  delay  her  retreat,  by  showing  her  something 
which  she  had  not  seen  before. 

"  Your  curiosity,"  said  the  sage. "  has  been  so 
foaeral,  and  you/pursuit  of  knowledge  so  vigor- 
ous, that  novelties  are  not  now  very  easily  to  be 
found :  but  what  you  can  no  lon<i<:r  procure  from 
the  living  may  be  given  by  the  dead.  Among  the 
wonders  of  this  country  are  the  catacombs,  or  the 
ancient  repositories,  in  which  the  bodies  of  the 
earliest  generations  were  lodged,  and  where,  by 


the  virtue  of  the  jgums  which  embalmed  them, 
tliey  yet  remua  without  corruption." 

**  I'know  noty"  said  Rasselas,  **  what  plearare 
the  sight  of  the  catacombs  can  aflbrd  ;  but,  since 
notliin^else  is  oflered,  I  am  resolved  to  view  tliein, 
and  shall  place  this  with  many  other  things  which  I 
bavu  done,  because  1  would  do  sometliing." 

They  hired  a  guard  of  horsemen,  and  tlie  next 
day  visited  the  catacombs.  When  they  were 
about  to  descend  into  the  sepulchral  caves,  **  Pew 
kuah,"  said  the  princess,  *'wc  are  now  again 
invading  the  habitations  of  the  dead,  I  know  that 
you  will  slay  iK'hind ;  let  me  find  you  safe  wlien 
I  return." — "  No,  I  will  not  be  let\,"  answered 
Pekuah  :  "I  will  go  down  between  you  and  the 
prince." 

They  then  all  descended,  and  roved  with  won- 
der through  the  labvrinth  of  subtcrran  otis  pas- 
sages, where  the  bodies  were  laid  in  rows  on  cither 
side. 


CHAPTER  XLMII. 

IMLAC  DISCOURSES  ON  TUE  KATCRE  OF  TUB  SOCI. 

"What  reason,"  said  the  prince,  "can  be 
given,  whv  the  Egyptians  should  thus  expensively 
preserve  those  carcasses  which  some  nations  coiv* 
sume  with  tire,  others  lay  to  mingle  witli  the 
earth,  and  all  a^iree  to  remove  from  their  sight  as 
soon  as  d»*ci*nt  rites  can  be  performed  ?" 

"  The  original  of  ancient  customs,"  said  Imlac^ 
"  Ls  commonly  unknown  ;  for  the  practice  of\en 
continues  when  the  cause  has  ceased  :  and  con- 
cerninc  superstitious  ceremonies,  it  is  vain  to 
conjecture  ;  tor  what  reason  did  not  dictate,  rei- 
son  cannot  explain.  1  have  lone  l>clieved  that 
tlie  practice  of  einbalmlrig  arose  only  from  tender- 
ness to  the  remains  of  relations  or  friends  ;  and 
to  tliis  opinion  [  am  more  inclined,  because  it 
seems  impossible  that  this  care  should  have  been 
gen  -ral ;  nad  all  the  dead  been  embalmed,  thev 
repositories  must  in  time  have  been  more  spacious 
than  the  dwellin<^s  of  the  livijig.  I  suppose  only 
tlie  rich  or  honourable  were  secured  from  cormp- 
tion,  and  the  rest  let\  to  the  course  of  nature. 

"  But  it  is  conuuonly  supposed  that  the  Kjryr;- 
tians  believed  the  soul  to  live  as  long  as  the  boay 
continued  undissolved,  and  therefore  tried  this 
method  of  eluding  death." 

"Could  the  wise  Egvptians,"  said  Nekavah 
"  think  so  grossly  of  the  soul  7  If  the  soul  could 
once  survive  its  separation,  wliat  could  it  allei^ 
wards  receive  or  suner  from  the  body  ?" 

"  The  Eg^'ptians  would  doubtless  think  err> 
neously,"  saia  the  astronomer,  "  in  the  darkness 
of  heathenism,  and  the  first  dawn  of  philosophy. 
The  nature  of  the  soul  is  still  disputed,  amidst  uO 
our  opportunities  of  clearer  knowledge:  somt 
yet  say,  tliat  it  may  be  material,  who,  ncreith^ 
less,  bi'lievt;  it  to  be  immortal" 

"  Some,"  answered  Imlac,  "  have  indeed  sud 
that  the  soul  is  material,  but  I  can  scarcely  be- 
lieve that  any  man  has  thought  it  who  knew  how 
to  think  ;  for  all  the  conclusions  of  reason  enforce 
the  immateriality  of  mind,  and  all  the  notices  of 
sense  and  investijrations  of  science  concur  to 
prov<»  the  uncotiHinousness  of  matter. 

**Itwas  never  supposed  that  cogitation  iflin- 
henmt  in  matter,  or  that  everv'  particle  i»  u  think- 
ing beinff.  Vet  if  any  part  of  matter  he  devoid 
of  thought,  what  part  can  we  sunposr*  to  thiiik? 
Matter  can  diffjr  Irom  matter  only  in  form,  deih 
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sity,  hulk,  motion,  and  direction  of  motion.  To 
which  of  tlioae,  howt;ver  vari«^d  or  combined,  can 
conacJousness  bo  oiinoxtnl  ?  To  be  round  or 
square,  to  bt*  BoUd  or  fluid,  to  be  great  or  little,  to 
be  moved  slovs '  r  or  swiflly,  one  way  or  another, 
are  modes  o<'  n  ilerial  existence,  all  equally  aHen 
from  ihe  nature  of  coL'itntion.  If  matter  be  oriee 
without  thouirljt,  it  eaii  only  he  made  to  tliink  by 
some  n»!W  moditication  ;  !)ut  all  the  mo<Iitieations 
wliich  it  can  admit  arc  e<iually  unconnected  with 
co;jitative  powers." 

*'1juI  the  matiTialist"*,"  said  the  astronomer, 
"  urpe  that  matter  may  have?  tjualities  witJj  wliich 
we  are  unacquaintrd." 

"  He  who  will  determine,"  returned  Imlac, 
"acainst  that  which  lie  knows,  because  tliere 
may  b:^  Homethinir  which  he  knows  not ;  he  that 
can  set  hypothetical  possibility  apaiiist  acknow- 
led^jed  certainty,  in  not  to  be  adinitltxl  amoni; 
rea.H)riable  bein^rs.  All  that  we  know  of  matter 
is,  that  mnttiT  Ls  inert,  senselesH,  and  lifel>ss  ;  and 
if  this  con\iction  «'annot  b^-  opposed  but  by  refer- 
ring us  to  something  that  we  know  not,  we  have 
all  the  evidence  that  human  int«:llect  can  admit. 
If  that  which  is  known  may  l)e  overruled  by  that 
whi(rh  is  unknown,  no  being,  not  omniscient,  can 
arrive  at  certainly." 

"  Vet  let  U9  not,"  paid  the  astronomer,' "  too 
arroijantly  limit  the  Creator's  |>ower." 

**  It  is  no  limitation  of  Omiiij»otence,"  replied 
tlic  jwet,  **  to  suppose  that  one  thin;T  is  not  con- 
sistent with  anotlier,  that  the  same  proposition 
cannot  be  at  once  tnie  and  false,  that  the  same 
number  cannot  be  even  and  odd,  that  cocitation 
cannot  be  conferred  on  that  which  is  created  in- 
capable* of  cogitation." 

**  1  know  not,"  said  Xekayah,  "  anv  jjreat  use 
of  this  question.  Does  tliat  immateriality,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  you  havi;  flufiiciently  proved,  ne- 
cessarily incHude  eternal  duration  ?" 

"Of  immat'^riality,"  said  Imlac,  "oiir  ideas  arc 
neijative,  and  therefore  obscure.  Immateriality 
8<'em3  to  imply  a  natural  p<jwer  of  perpetual 
duration  as  a  consequence  ot  exemption  from  all 
causes  of  decay  :  whatever  pi'iishes  is  destroyed 
by  the  solution  of  its  contexture,  and  separation 
oPits  parts  ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how  that  which 
has  no  parts,  and  therefore  admits  no  solution, 
can  be  naturailly  corrupted  or  impaired." 

"  1  know  not,"  said  Rasselas,  "  liow  to  con- 
ceive any  Uiinc  without  extension :  what  is  ex- 
tended must  have  parts,  and  you  allow  that 
whatever  has  parts  may  be  destroyed." 

"Consid»;r  your  own  conceptions,"  replied  Im- 
lac, "  and  the'  difficulty  will  be  less.  You  will 
ti:id  substance  without  extension.  An  ideal  form 
is  no  less  real  than  material  bulk  ;  yet  an  ideal 
form  has  no  extension.  It  is  no  less  certain,  when 
you  think  on  a  pyramid,  that  your  mind  possesses 
the  idea  of  a  pyramid,  than  that  the  pyramid 
itself  is  standinj^.  "What  space  does  the  idea  of 
a  pyramid  occupy  more  than  the  idea  of  a  ^rain 
oi  corn  ?  or  how  can  (;ither  idea  sufibr  laceration  ? 
As  is  the  effoct,  such  is  the  cause  ;  as  tliouiiht, 
such  is  the  power  that  thinks,  a  power  impassive 
and  indiscerptible." 

"But  the  Being,"  said  Nekayali,  "whom  I 
fear  to  name,  the  Being  which  made  the  soul,  can 
destroy  it." 

*^  He  surely  can  destroy  it,"  answered  Imlac, 
"'■ince,  however  unperisiiable,  it  receives  from  a 
3  M 


Buperior  nature  its  power  o^  duration.  That  it 
will  not  p«nsh  by  any  inherent  c.nise  of  decay,  or 
prmcipleof  cortujition,  may  Ix*  shown  by  philoso- 
phv  ;  biit  philosophy  can  tell  im  more.'  That  it 
will  not  be  annihilated  bv  Him  that  made  it,  we 
must  humbly  learn  from  hii^her  autiiority." 

The  whole  assembly  stood  a  whde  silent,  and 
collected.  "  Let  us  return,"  said  Rasselas,  *•  from 
tliis  scene  of  mortality.  How  ploomy  would  be 
these  mansions  of  the  dead  to  him  who  did  not 
know  that  ln^  should  never  die  ;  that  what  now 
acts  sJiall  continue  its  agency,  and  what  now 
thinks  shall  think  on  for  ever.  'I'hose  that  lie 
here  stretched  before  us,  the  wise  and  the  power- 
ful of  ancient  times,  warn  us  to  remember  the 
shortness  of  oiir  present  stite :  they  were,  per- 
haps, snatched  away  while  they  were  busy,  like 
us,  in  the  ihcicc  of  hfi ." 

"  To  me,"  said  the  princess,  "  the  choice  of  life 
is  become  less  important ;  I  hope  hereafter  to 
think  only  on  the  choice  of  eternity." 

They  fhen  hastened  out  of  the  caverns,  and, 
utider  tlie  protection  of  their  guard,  returned  to 
Cairo. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE   CONCLUSION,    IN    WHICH  NOTHING   IS 
CONCLUDED. 

It  was  now  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  :  a  few  days  aOer  their  visit  to  the  catacombs 
the  river  began  to  rise. 

They  were  confine<l  to  their  house.  The  whole 
region  being  under  water,  gave  them  no  invita- 
tion to  any  excursions  ;  and  being  well  supplic>d 
with  materials  tor  talk,  they  diverted  tliemselves 
with  comparisons  of  the  difTerent  forms  of  life 
which  they  had  observed,  and  with  various 
schemes  of  hap()ine.ss  wliich  each  of  tliem  had 
fonned. 

Pekuah  was  never  so  much  charmed  with  any 
place  as  the  convent  of  St  Antliony,  where  the 
Arab  restored  her  to  the  princess,  and  wished 
only  to  till  it  with  uious  maidens,  and  to  be  made 
prioress  of  the  orJer :  she  was  wearj'  of  expecta- 
tion and  disgust,  and  would  gladly  be  fixed  in 
some  unvarial)h;  slate. 

The  princess  thought,  that,  of  all  subiunajy 
things,  Knowledge  was  the  best.  She  desired 
first  to  bram  all  "sciences,  and  then  purposed  to 
found  a  college  of  learned  women,  in  which  she 
would  preside,  tliat,  by  conversing  with  the  old, 
and  educating  Uic  youn;^,  she  might  divide  her 
time  b»*tween  tb»."  acquisition  and  conmiunication 
of  wisdom,  and  raise  up  for  the  next  age  models 
of  prudence  and  patterns  of  piety. 

The  prince  desired  a  little  kingdom,  in  which 
he  mignt  administer  justice  in  his  own  person, 
and  see  all  the  parts  of  government  with  his  own 
eyes ;  but  he  could  never  fix  the  limits  of  his 
dominion,  and  was  always  adding  to  the  number 
of  his  subjects. 

Imlac  and  the  astronomer  were  contented  to 
be  driven  along  the  stream  of  life,  without  direct- 
ing their  course  to  anv  particular  port 

C>f  these  wishes  that  they  had  formed,  they 
well  knew  that  none  could  be  obtained.  They 
deliberated  a  while  what  was  to  be  done,  and 
resolved,  when  the  inundation  should  cease,  to 
return  to  Abissinia. 
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FROM    THE    PRECEPTOR. 

Son  of  Perseverance.  wlioe\'er  Uiou  art,  whose 
curiosity  has  led  thee  nither,  read  and  be  wise. 
He  that  now  calls  upon  thee  is  Theodore,  tlie 
Hermit  of  Teneriffey  w-ho  in  the  fifly-sevenlh  year 
of  his  retreat,  lefl  this  instruction  to  mankind,  lest 
his  solitary  hours  should  be  pponi  in  vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on 
the  earth,  and  a  gazer  at  the  sky ;  I  traificked  and 
heaped  wealth  together,  1  loved  and  was  favoured, 
I  wore  the  robe  of  honour,  and  heard  the  music  of 
adulation :  I  was  ambitious,  and  rose  to  greatness : 
I  was  unhappy,  and  retired.  I  sought  for  some 
time  what  I  at  length  found  here,  a  place  where 
a\\  real  wants  might  bo  easily  supplien,  and  where 
I  might  not  be  under  the  necessitv  of  purchasinjg 
the  assistance  of  men  by  the  toleration  of  their 
follies.  Here  I  saw  fruits  and  herbs  and  water, 
and  here  determined  to  wait  the  hand  of  death, 
which  I  hope,  when  at  last  it  comes,  will  fall 
lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  passed  in  forget- 
fidness  of  all  mortal  cares,  and  nitliout  any  incli- 
nation to  wander  farther  than  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing sustenance  required ;  but  as  I  stood  one 
day  (^holding  the  rock  that  overhangs  my  cell,  I 
found  in  myself  a  desire  to  climb  it ;  and  when  I 
was  on  its  top,  was  in  the  same  manner  deter- 
mined to  scale  the  next,  till  by  degrees  I  conceived 
a  wish  to  view  the  summit  of  tlie  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  I  had  so  long  remded.  This  motion 
of  my  thoughts  I  endeavoured  to  suppress,  not 
because  it  appeared  criminal,  but  because  it  was 
new ;  and  all  change  not  evidently  for  the  bet- 
ter, alarms  a  mind  taught  by  experience  to  dis- 
trust itself  I  was  often  afraid  that  my  heart  was 
deceiving  me,  that  mv  impatience  of  confinement 
arose  from  some  earthly  passion,  and  that  my  ar- 
dour to  survey  the  works  of  nature  was  only  a 
hidden  longing  to  mingle  once  again  in  the  scenes 
of  life.  I  therefore  endeavoured  to  settle  my 
thoughts  into  their  former  state,  but  found  their 
distraction  every  day  greater.  1  was  always  re- 
proaching myself  with  the  want  of  happiness 
within  my  reach,  and  at  last  began  to  question 
whether  it  was  not  laziness  rather  than  caution 
that  restrained  me  from  climbing  to  the  summit 
of  Teneriffe. 

I  rose  therefore  before  the  day,  and  began  my 
journey  up  the  steep  of  the  mountain  ;  but  I  hail 
not  aavanced  far,  old  as  I  was  and  burdened 
with  provisions,  when  the  day  began  to  shine 
upon  me,  the  declivities  grew  more  precipitous, 
and  the  sand  alided  from  beneath  my  feet :  at  last, 


fainting  with  labour,  I  arrived  at  a  small  plan 
almost  enclosed  by  rocks,  and  open  only  to  the 
c^ast  I  sat  down  to  rcj>t  awliilo,  in  full  persuasion 
that  when  I  had  recovered  my  strength  I  ehuuld 
proceed  on  mv  design ;  but  when  once  I  had 
tasted  ease,  I  found  many  reasons  against  dis- 
turbing it.  Tlie  branch<'S  spread  a  shade  over  my 
head,  and  the  gales  of  spring  wafted  odours  to 
my  bo:«om. 

As  I  sat  thus,  forming  alternately  excupcs  fof 
delay,  and  r(;solutions  to  go  fonvarJ,  an  irrosisti- 
ble  fieaviness  suddenly  surprised  me  ;  I  laid  my 
head  upon  tlic  bank,  and  r«.'signed  myself  to  eloep; 
when  methou^ht  1  heard  the  sound  as  of  the  flight 
of  eagles,  and  a  being  of  more  than  human  dig- 
nity stood  before  me.  "While  I  was  dehberatinf 
how  to  address  him,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  with 
an  air  of  kindness,  and  asked  me  solemnly,  but 
without  severity,  "  Theodore,  whither  art  thou 
going?"  "I  am  climbing,"  answentl  I,  "to  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  to  enjoy  a  more  eztenshre 
prospect  of  the  works  of  nature."  "  Attend  first," 
says  he,  "  to  tlie  prospect  which  this  place  afTordi, 
and  what  thou  dost  not  understand  I  will  explain. 
I  am  one  of  the  benevolent  brings  who  watch 
over  the  children  of  tlie  dust,  to  preserve  them 
from  those  evils  which  will  not  ultimately  termi- 
nate in  good,  and  which  they  do  not,  by  tlieiroiKu 
faults,  bring  upon  themselves.  Look  round  there 
fore  without  fear:  obsen'e,  contemplate,  and  be 
instructed." 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  I  looked  and 
beheld  a  mountain  higher  than  Tenrnf!t\  to  the 
summit  of  which  the  human  eye  could  nerrr 
reach :  when  I  had  tired  myself  with  gazing  upon 
its  height,  I  turned  my  eyes  towai^s  its  fool, 
which  I  could  easily  discover,  but  was  amazed  to 
find  it  without  foundation,  and  placed  inconceiva 
bly  in  emptiness  and  darkness.  Thus  I  stood 
terrified  and  confused ;  above  were  tracks  inscru- 
table and  below  was  total  vacuitv.  But  my  pre- 
ceptor, with  a  voice  of  admonition,  criecf  out, 
"Theodore,  be  not  affrighted,  but  raise  thy  e>-ei 
again ;  the  Mountain  of  Existence  is  before  tHee, 
survey  it  and  be  wise." 

I  tlien  looked  with  more  deliberate  attention, 
and  observed  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  be 
of  gentle  rise,  and  overspread  with  flowers  ;  the 
middle  to  be  more  steep,  embarrassed  with  crags, 
and  interrupted  by  precipices,  over  which  hun« 
branches  loaded  with  fruits,  and  among  which 
were  scattered  palaces  and  bowers.  The  tracti 
which  my  eye  could  reach  nearest  the  top  weia 
generally  barren  ;  but  there  were  among  tiM 
clef\s  of  the  rocks  a  few  hardy  evergreens,  which 
though  they  did  not  give  much  pleasure  to  tha 
sight  or  smell,  yet  seemed  to  cheer  the  labour  ■■"! 
facilitate  the  steps  of  those  who  were  rlmubniM 
among  them. 
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Then,  boginninff  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
Aflerent  parts,  I  obBcrvei)  at  a  fir^'nt  distance  a 
multitude  of  iNjth  sexes  issuinj|T  into  view  from  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain.  Their  first  actions  I 
could  not  accuratdy  discern  ;  but,  as  they  every 
moment  approached  nearer,  I  found  tliat  tli«*y 
iiniused  themselves  with  fjathering  flowers  under 
tlie  superinteiuhmceof  a  modest  virgin  in  a  white 
robe,  who  seemrd  not  over  soHritous  to  confine 
them  to  any  settled  pace  or  certain  track :  for  she 
knew  Uiat  the  whole  ground  was  smooth  and 
solid,  and  that  they  could  not  easily  be  hurt  or 
bewildered.  When,  as  it  often  happened,  they 
plucketl  a  thistle  fur  a  flower,  Innocence,  so  she 
was  called,  would  smile  at  the  mistak(\  Happy, 
said  I,  are  they  wlio  are  under  so  gentle  a  govern- 
ment, and  yet  are  safe.  But  I  had  no  opportunity 
to  dwell  long  on  the  consideration  of  th«»ir  fehcity ; 
for  I  found  that  Innocence  continued  her  attend- 
ance but  a  little  way,  and  seemed  to  consider  only 
tiic  flowery  bottom  of  the  mountain  as  her  pro- 
per province.  Tliose  whom  she  abandoned 
scarcely  know  that  they  wefe  left,  before  Uiey  per- 
ceived themselves  in  the  hands  of  Eklucatlon,  a 
nymph  more  severe  in  her  aspect,  and  imperious 
in  her  commands,  who  confined  them  to  certain 
paths,  in  their  opinion  too  narrow  and  too  rough. 
These  they  were  continually  eohcited  to  leave  by 
Appetite,  whom  Education  could  never  fright 
away,  though  she  sometimes  awed  her  to  such 
timidity,  that  the  effects  of  her  presence  were 
scarcely  perceptible.  Some  went  back  to  the  first 
part  of  the  mountain,  and  seemed  desirous  of 
continuing  busied  in  plucking  flowers,  but  were 
no  longer  guarded  bv  Innocence ;  and  such  as 
Education  could  not  force  back,  proceeded  up  the 
mountain  by  some  mir\'  road,  in  which  they  were 
seldom  seen,  and  scarcely  ever  regarded. 

As  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain, 
nothing  was  more  observable  than  that  she  was 
frcqiientlv  giving  ihem  cautions  to  beware  of  Ha- 
bits ;  and  was  calling  out  to  one  or  another  at 
every  st<p, that  a T labit  was  ensnaring  them ;  that 
they  would  be  under  the  dominion  of  Habit  before 
they  jn.'rciMvt  d  their  danger ;  and  that  those  whom 
Habit  should  once  subdue,  had  Ultlc  hope  of  re- 
gaining their  lilnrrty. 

Of  tliis  caution,  so  frequently  repeated,  I  was 
very  sfilicitous  to  know  the  reason,  when  my  pro- 
tector directed  my  regard  to  a  troop  of  pigmies, 
whicii  a})peared  to  walk  silently  before  those  that 
were  climbing  the  mountain,  and  each  to  smooth 
the  way  before  her  follower.  I  found  that  I  had 
missedthe  notice  of  them  before,  both  because 
thev  Wfire  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be  discerned, 
and  because  thev  grew  ever\'  moment  nearer  in 
their  colour  to  the  objects  with  which  Ihey  were 
surrounded.  As  the  followers  of  Education 
did  not  appear  to  be  sensible  of  the  presence  of 
these  dangerous  associates,  or,  ridiculing  their 
diminutive  size,  did  not  think  it  possible  that  hu- 
man being:*  shotild  ever  be  brought  into  subjection 
by  su«-h  feeble  enemies,  they  generally  heard  her 
precepts  of  vigilance  with  wonder:  and  when 
they  thought  her  eye  withdrawn,  treated  them 
with  contempt.  Nor  could  I  myself  think  hf?r 
cautions  so  necessar>*os  her  frequent  inculcations 
seemed  to  suppose,  till  I  obser\'ed  that  each  of 
these  petty  beings  held  secretly  a  chain  in  her 
huid,  with  which  she  prepared  to  bind  those 
whom  she  found  within  her  power.  Yet  these 
Habits,  under  the  eye  of  Education,  went  quietly 
forward,  and  seemed  veiy  little  to  increase  in 


bulk  or  strength :  for  though  they  were  alwayi 
willing  to  join  with  Appetite, yet  when  Elducatioa 
kept  them  apart  Irom  her,  tliey  would  very  pane- 
tually  obey  command,  and  make  the  narrow  roads 
in  which  they  were  confined  easier  and  smoother. 

It  was  observable,  that  their  stature  was  never 
at  a  stand,  but  continually  growing  or  decreasing 
yet  not  always  in  the  same  proportions :  nor  couM 
I  forbear  to  express  my  admiration,  when  I  aaw 
in  how  much  less  time  they  generally  ^ned  than 
lost  bulk.  Though  they  grew  slowly  m  die  road 
of  Education,  it  might  However  be  perceived  that 
they  grew  ;  but  if  they  once  deviated  at  the  call 
of  Appetite,  their  stature  soon  became  ^gantic  ; 
and  tlieir  strength  was  such  that  Education 
pointed  out  to  her  tribe  many  that  were  led  in 
chains  by  them,  whom  she  could  never  more 
resi-ue  from  their  slaver^'.  She  pointed  them  out. 
but  with  little  elFect ;  for  all  her  pupils  appeared 
confident  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  strongest 
Habit,  and  some  seemed  in  secret  to  regret  that 
they  w  ere  hindered  from  follow  ing  the  triumph  of 
Appetite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit  not  to  suf- 
fer her  power  to  be  felt  at  first.  Those  whom  she 
led,  she  had  the  address  of  appearing  only  to  at- 
tend, but  was  contiimally  doubling  her  chains 
upon  her  companions;  which  were  so  slender  in 
themselves,  and  so  silently  fastened,  that  while 
the  attention  was  engaged'by  other  objects,  they 
were  not  easily  perceived.  Each  hnk  grew  tighter 
as  it  had  been  longer  worn  ;  and  when  by  con- 
tinual additions  they  became  so  hea\7  as  to  be 
felt,  tliey  were  very 'frequently  too  strong  to  be 
broken. 

When  Education  had  proceeded  in  this  manner 
to  the  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  declivity 
began  to  grow  craggy,  she  resigned  her  charge  to 
two  powers  of  superior  aspnct.  The  meaner  of 
them  appeared  capable  of  presiding  in  senates,  or 
governing  nations,  and  yet  watched  the  steps  of 
the  other  with  the  most  anxious  attention,  and 
was  visibly  confounded  and  perplexed  if  ever  she 
fiuflered  her  regard  to  be  drawn  away.  The  other 
set^med  to  approve  her  submission  as  pleasing, 
but  with  such  a  condescnnaion  as  plainly  showra 
that  she  claimed  it  as  due ;  and  uideecl  so  gn^ 
was  her  dignity  and  sweetness,  that  he  who  would 
not  reverence,  must  not  behold  her. 

"Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "be  fcarleaa, 
and  be  wise ;  approach  tliese  powers,  whose  do- 
minion extends  to  all  the  remaining  part  of  the 
Mountain  of  R\ist<;nce."  I  trembled,  and  ven- 
tured to  address  the  inferior  nymph,  whose  eyes, 
though  piercing  and  awful,  I  was  not  able  to  sus- 
tain. "Bright  Power,"  said  I, "by  whatever  name 
it  m  lawfulto  address  tliee,  tell  me,  thou  who  pre- 
ddest  here,  on  what  condition  thy  protection  will 
be  granted?"  "It  will  be  granted,"  said  she^ 
"only  to  obedience.  I  am  Reason,  of  all  subordi- 
nate beings  tlie  noblest  and  the  greatest ;  who,  if 
thou  wilt  receive  my  laws,  will  reward  thee  like 
the  rest  of  my  votaries,  by  conducting  thee  to  Re- 
ligion." C'harmed  by  her  voice  and  aspect,  I  pro- 
fessed my  readiness  to  follow  her.  She  then  pre- 
sented rne  to  her  mistress,  who  looked  upon  me 
with  tenderness.  I  bowed  before  her,  and  she 
smiled. 

When  Elducation  delivered  up  those  for  whoae 
happiness  she  had  been  so  long  solicitous,  she 
seemed  to  expect  that  Uiey  should  express  some 
gratitude  for  her  care,  or  some  regret  at  the  loss 
of  that  protection  which  alie  had  hitherto  affi>rdcd 
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Chem.  But  it  was  casv  to  discover,  by  the  alacrity 
irhJch  broke  out  at  ficr  departure,  that  her  prc- 
•eace  had  been  lon^di^jpleasintj,  and  that  Rhc  had 
biten  teaching!  thoi^e  who  felt  in  themj^clves  no 
want  of  instruction.  They  all  asr^'i'^i  in  rfjoicinji 
that  they  should  no  longer  \>q  i^-uhject  to  hor  ra- 
pnces,  ordiHturbf'd  by  hcrducuin'-iit4,  but  should 
DC  now  under  the  dm-ction  only  of  Reason,  to 
whom  they  made  no  doubt  of  ht-'mQ  able  to  n> 
commend  thrm?clvis  by  a  Hlrady  adherence  to 
all  her  precnpU*.  llrason  counsdb  d  them,  at 
tfieir  first  entrance  »po:i  her  prrivincc,  to  enlist 
thcm^clvcd  amon:!  llie  votart'si  of  Riiiiriun;  and 
inforint^d  them,  that  if  th»:v  Irusfi-d  t(»  her  alone, 
they  would  Hnd  the  saiui;  I'utp  witii  her  othnr  ad- 
mirer;*, whom  riie  had  not  iK-en  al^le  to  secure 
•gainst  Appetitcft  and  Pasi*ion«,  and  who,  having 
been  ?<L'izi.'d  by  Habits  in  the  rrijions  of  Desire, 
had  been  drayofd  away  to  the  caverns  of  De- 
spair. Her  admo!iition  wart  vain  :  the  neater 
number  declared  agJiinst  any  other  direction,  and 
doubtf^  not  but  by  her  superintendency  they 
should  climb  with  Fati-ty  up  tlio  Mountain  of  Ex- 
istence. **  My  power,"  said  Reason,  **  is  to  ad- 
viae,  not  to  comp».'l ;  1  liavo  already  told  you  the 
danger  of  your  choice.     The  fKiih  seems  now 

J>!ai:i  and  even,  but  there  are  asjK  hties  and  pit- 
alls,  over  which  Riliirion  only  can  conduct  you. 
Look  upwards,  and  vou  ui^rcxiv<*  a  mi-t  before 
you,  HPltled  upon  the  liiclwist  VL««i!ilo  part  ot'  the 
moimtain  ;  a  mist  !>y  which  my  prosp«  ct  is  ti*nni- 
nated,  and  which  i^  pi»rre<l  otiiv  by  tlu'  ey<s  of 
Religion.  Bi;yo:id  it  arc  the  tcmph.'s  of  Happi- 
ness, in  which  tIio»<*  who  climb  tii*;  pn-cipice  by 
her  direction,  afr^-r  tfio  toil  of  thiir  pllixriniaiff,  n*- 
pose  for  ever.  1  knriw  not  the  way,  and  therefore 
can  only  conduct  you  to  a  butt'T  L'uifh.-.  Pnde 
has  sometimes  reproailit'd  me  with  tiic  narrow- 
ness of  my  view,  but  when  she  endeavoure<l  to 
extend  it,  coidd  only  siiow  nv,  below  the  mist, 
the  liowers  of  Conl'^nt;  even  they  vanislicd  as  I 
fixed  mv  eyes  upon  them;  and  tlios:?  whom  she 
pcrsua'fed  to  travel  towards  ih'Mn  were  enchained 
oy  Habits,  and  iniiullW  by  Df;spair,  a  cruel  ty- 
rant, whose  caverns  are  beyond  the  darkness  on 
the  rii:ht  side  and  on  the  left,  from  whose  prisons 
none  c^n  escape,  and  whom  I  cannot  teach  you 
to  avtvid." 

Sueli  was  the  declaration  of  Reason  to  those 
wh<i  demand  d  her  prot.ctim.  i^irim  that  recol- 
lected th"  d:cUtesot  LAlu<:alioi,lin]iMi!th«rm  now 
seeoided  by  a!U»ther  autlioritv,  submitted  with 
relnetanct!  totho  strict  d'-cri'',  a'nl  enif:iir«>d  ihem- 
iielves  amoni  the  follower-*  of  Relijrion,  who  were 
distinffuished  bv  the  uniformity  of  llieir  march, 
thoniih  many  of  them  were  women,  and  by  their 
co:iMniial  endi.-avours  to  move  npwanls.  without 
appearinc  to  pe^jard  the  prospcrcls  which  at  every 
«tei>  ourted  their  attention. 

All  lho<»e  w!io  d  "ti-nnined  to  follow  either  Rea- 
son or  R»'li2i'>n,  were  coi:iiuially  importuned  to 
forsake  thv  road,  som'tim-s  by  l^i*<--ori««.  and 
«omelim"s  by  App"iiT«s,  of  who.ii  both  had  rea- 
son to  boast  th'.'  su'ce-s**  of  tiieir  arlitires ;  for 
flo  rn  my  w«^re  drawi  i:ito  bv-pal'is,  that  any  way 
was  more  popnlo'is  than  th"  riirhl.  The  airacUs 
of  the  Apfwtiti's  were  m*>:e  iuipi^tnous,  l!)ose  of 
tli:^  Pa-**io'is  hnii-r  eo!itinii  •<!.  The  App-tites 
turned  th-^ir  ti*llow"rs  dir**etlv from  llio  trii"  way ; 
but  the  i^aA^io'is  march-d  at  first  in  a  path  nearly 
in  tho  sa'ne  dinjction  wish  tha*  (/  Rea»Mi  anrl  Re- 
ligion, but  deviated  bv  slow  decrees,  till  at  last 
^ey  entirely  changed    their   course.    Appetite 


drew  aside  the  dull,  and  Passion  the  sprigfarTr. 
r>f  the  Appetites,  Lust  was  the  strongest:  and  of 
the  Passions,  \'anity.  The  most  powerlul  assault 
was  to  be  feared,  wh'^n  a  Pasdion  and  an  Appe- 
tite joined  tlieir  ei.tie-menLs;  and  the  path  of 
Reason  w  as  best  followed,  when  a  PasMoii  called 
to  one  side,  and  an  A|)|»f«tii"  lu  th*^  other. 

These  seducers  had  the  rreatest  Miccess  upon 
the  follow.rs  of  Reason,  t»»rT  whom  they  warcely 
ever  failed  to  i»r»-vajl,  e.xeipt  wlj.-n  tlit-y  counter- 
acted one  anolli'T.  Tin  y  had  not  the  same  tri- 
umphs over  the  volarit  s  of  Relitnon  ;  for  thoujih 
tJiey  Were  olitm  hd  aside  for  a  time,  Rehmon 
commonly  nvallid  th'in  by  h»-r  emissary  Con- 
seienee,  br  fore  liabit  had  time  to  encliaiii  them. 
But  they  that  proft  s-»ed  to  oln-y  Reason,  if  once 
they  forsook  her,  seldom  returned  ;  for  she  had 
no  messi  user  ti>  summon  them  but  Pride,  who 
L'enerallx  b-tniyed  her  c<»:ifidence,  and  employed 
all  her  skdl  to  support  Passion ;  and  if  ever  she 
did  her  duty,  was  found  unable  to  prevail,  if  Ha- 
bit had  interposed. 

I  soon  found  that  the  creat  danser  to  the  fol- 
lowers of  Rf  liiiion  was  only  from  Habit :  e%'ery 
other  Dov.'er  was  easily  resisted,  nor  did  they  find 
any  dillieulty,  when  they  inadvertently  <juitted 
her,  to  tintl  her  a^'ain  by  the  direction  ot  Con- 
science, uidess  they  had  given  time  to  Uabit  to 
draw  her  chain  behind  tiiem,  and  l>ar  up  the  way 
by  wliirh  th^'y  had  wandeied.  Of  some  of  those 
the  eondition  was  ju}»tly  to  l»e  pitied,  who  turned 
at  everv'  call  of  Conscience,  and  tried,  but  with- 
out ctFoct,  to  burst  the  chains  of  Habit ;  saw  Reli- 
gion walking  forwards  at  a  distance,  saw  her 
with  re\erence,  and  longed  to  join  her  ;  but  were, 
whenever  they  approaciied  her,  witiiheld  by  Ha- 
bit, and  languished  in  sordid  bondage,  which 
they  eould  not  escape,  though  tliey  scorned  and 
hated  it. 

It  was  evident  that  the  Habits  were  so  farfrom 
ITTowinK  weaker  by  these  repeated  contests,  that 
if  they  were  not  totally  overconie,  everv  strujcle 
enlarged  their  bulk  and  increased  tlieir  strenjfth ; 
and  a  Habit  opposed  and  victorious  was  more 
than  twice  as  strong  as  beibre  the  contest.  The 
manner  in  which  thosi-  who  were  wearv  of  th«r 
tyranny  endeavoured  to  escape  from  them,  ajw 
peared  by  the  event  to  be  generally  wrons  :  tlirv 
tried  to  loose  their  chains  one  by  one,  and  lo  n> 
treat  by  the  sam(?  digrees  as  they  advanced  ;  but 
before  the  deliveranee  was  completed.  Habit  al- 
ways threw  new  chains  upon  iivr  fuiiitive;  nor  did 
any  esiape  her  but  thow  who,  bv  an  effort  siid- 
den  and  violent,  burst  their  sliackles  at  once  and 
left  her  at  a  distance  ;  and  even  of  thest*  manv 
ru-*hing  too  prr-cipitatily  forward,  and  liinder; 
<:d  by  their  terrors  from  stopping  where  thev 
WT re  safe,  were  fatiL'iU'l  with  their  own  vehe- 
mence, and  resiimed  tht-mselves  again  to  that 
powM-r  from  whoui  an  escape  must  be  so  d-ariv 
bought,  and  whose  tyranny  was  little  felt,  except 
when  it  was  resisted. 

Some  how(?ver  Lhere  always  were,  who  when 
they  found  Habit  prevailing  over  them,  called 
upon  Rejison  or  Religion  i'or  assistance;  each  of 
them  williML'ly  came  to  the  succour  of  her  suppli- 
ant, but  neither  with  ihi'  sam-.i  strength  nor  tlic 
same  sucn  ss.  Habit,  insolent  with  Tut  power, 
would  often  presimu^  to  parlev  with  Reason, 
and  oflTer  Ut  loos^  some  of  her  eWins  if  Uie  ntf 
might  remain.  To  this  Reason,  who  was  never 
certai.i  of  victory,  frqurnlly  consentt»d.  but  al- 
ways iound  her  concession  destructive,  and  bkw 
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the  coptjvo  led  away  by  Habit  to  his  former  sla- 
very. Ucligion  never  submitted  to  treaty,  but  held 
out  her  hand  with  certainty  of  conauest ;  and  if 
the  captive  to  whom  she  jsravo  it  did  not  qiiit  his 
hold,  always  led  him  away  in  triumph,  and  placed 
him  m  the  direct  path  to  Uu"  Temple  of  Happi- 
ness, where  Reason  never  failed  to  conp^tulate  liis 
deliverance,  and  encourace  liLs  adherence  to  that 
power  to  whose  timely  succour  ho  was  indebted 
Ibr  it 

When  the  traveller  was  again  placed  in  the 
road  of  IIaj)piness,  I  saw  Habit  again  gliding 
before  him,  but  reducetl  to  the  stature  of  a  dwarf, 
without  stp^nj^th  and  without  activity :  but  wlien 
tlic  Passions  or  Am)ctiteg,  wliich  had  before  se- 
duced liim,  made  their  approach,  TIabit  would  on 
a  sudden  start  into  size,  and  with  unexpected 
violence  push  him  towards  them.  The  wretch, 
thus  impelled  on  one  side,  and  allured  on  the 
other,  too  fn;quently  quitted  the  road  of  Happi- 
ness, to  which  after  his  second  deviation  from  it, 
he  rarely  naurned :  but  by  a  timely  call  upon  Re- 
ligion, the  force  of  Habit  was  eluded,  her  attacks 
grew  fainter,  and  at  last  her  corresjwndence  with 
Uic  enemy  was  entirely  destroyed.  She  then 
besan  to  emnlov  those  restless  faculties  in  com- 
pliance with  tin;  power  which  she  could  not  over- 
come ;  and  as  she  ^rew  again  in  stature  and  in 
Btren^h,  cleared  away  the  asperities  of  the  road 
to  Happines.-a. 

From  this  road  I  could  not  easily  withdraw  ray 
nttenlion,  because  all  who  travelfed  it  appeared 
che«  rtul  and  satisfied  ;  and  the  farther  they  pro- 
ceeded, the  greater  appeared  their  alacrity,  and 
the  stroMi^er  their  conviction  of  the  wisdom  of 
their  guide.  Some,  who  had  never  deviated  but 
by  short  excursions,  had  1  [abit  in  the  middle  of 
their  passas^e  vi(:orously  supporting  them,  and 
driving  off  their  Appetites  and  Passions  which 
attempted  to  interrupt  their  progress.  Others, 
who  had  entered  this  road  late,  or  had  long  for- 
saken it,  were  toiling  on  without  her  help  at  least, 
and  commonly  against  her  endeavours.  But  I 
observed,  when  tl»?y  approached  to  the  barren 
top,  that  low  were  able  to  proceed  without  some 
support  from  Habit :  and  that  they  whose  Habits 
were  strong,  advanced  towanls  the  mists  with 
little  emotion,  and  entered  them  at  last  with  calm- 
ness and  confidence  ;  aJler  which,  they  were  seen 
onlv  bv  the  eye  of  Ri-ligion :  and  though  Reason 
looUetl  alter  them  wit  h  the  most  earnest  curiosity, 
she  could  only  obtain  a  faint  glimpse,  when  her 
mistress  to  enlarge  her  prospect  raised  her  from 
the  ground.  Reason,  however,  dist^emed  that 
tliey  were  safe,  but  Religion  saw  that  tliey  were 
happy. 

"S'ow,  Theo<lore,"  said  my  protector,  "  with- 
draw thy  view  frowi  the  regions  of  obscurity,  and 
see  the  fate  of  those  who,  when  they  were  dis- 
missed ^y  E«lucation,  would  admit  no  direction 
but  that  of  Reason.  Suney  their  wanderings,  and 
he  wise.'* 

I  looked  then  upon  the  Road  of  Reason,  which 
was  indeed,  so  far  as  it  reached,  the  same  with 
that  of  Religion,  nor  had  reason  discovered  it  but 
by  her  instruction.  Yet  when  she  liad  once  bt^en 
taught  it,  she  clearly  saw  tliat  it  was  right ;  and 
Pride  had  sometimes  incited  her  to  declare  that 
*he  discovered  it  herself,  and  persuaded  her  to 
offer  herself  as  a  guide  to  Religion :  whom  after 
manv  vain  exneriment-s  she  tbund  it  her  highest 
privilege  to  follow.  Reason  was  however  at  last 
^ell  instructed  in  part  of  the  way,  and  appeared 


to  teach  it  with  some  success  when  her  precepts 
were  not  misrepresented  by  Passion,  or  her  influ- 
ence overborne  by  Appetite.  But  neither  of  these 
enemies  was  she  able  to  resist  When  Passion 
seized  upon  her  votaries,  she  seldom  attempted 
opposition ;  she  seemed  indeed  to  contend  wiUl 
more  vigour  a^nst  Appetite,  but  was  generally 
over-wearied  m  the  contest;  and  if  either  ol*  her 
opponents  had  confederated  with  Habit,  her  au- 
thority was  wholly  at  an  end.  When  Habit  en- 
deavoured to  captivate  the  votaries  of  Religion, 
she  grew  by  slow  degrees,  and  gave  time  to 
escape ;  but  in  seizing  the  unhappy  followers  of 
Reason,  she  proceeded  as  one  that  had  nothing 
to  fear,  and  enlarged  her  size,  and  doubled  her 
chams  without  intennission,  and  without  retrjrve. 

Of  those  who  forsook  the  directions  of  Reason, 
some  were  led  aside  by  the  whispers  of  Ambition, 
who  was  perpetually  pointing  to  stately  palaces, 
situated  on  eminences  on  either  side,  recounting 
the  delights  of  affluence,  and  boasting  the  secu- 
rity of  power.  They  were  easily  persuaded  to 
follow  her,  and  Habit  quickly  threw  her  chains 
upon  them ;  they  were  soon  convinced  of  the  folly 
or  their  choice,  but  few  of  them  attempted  to  re- 
turn. Ambition  led  them  for>*'ard  from  precipice 
to  precipice,  where  many  fell,  and  were  seen  no 
more.  Those  that  escaped  were,  after  a  long 
series  of  hazards,  generally  delivered  over  to  Ava- 
rice, and  enhsted  by  her  in  tlic  service  of  Ty- 
ranny, where  they  continued  to  heap  up  gold  till 
their'patrons  or  tlieir  heirs  pushed  them  headlong 
at  last  into  the  cavern  of  Despair. 

Others  were  enticed  by  Intemperance  to  ram- 
ble in  search  of  those  fruits  that  hung  over  the 
rocks,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  fragrance.  I 
observed,  that  the  Habits  which  hovered  aboot 
these  soon  grew  to  an  enormous  size,  nor  were 
there  any  who  less  attempted  to  return  to  Rea- 
son, or  sooner  sunk  into  the  gulfs  that  lay  before 
then).  When  these  hrst  quitted  the  road.  Reason 
looked  after  them  with  a  frown  of  contempt,  but 
had  little  expectations  of  being  able  to  reclaim 
them  'j  for  the  bowl  of  intoxication  was  of  such 

aualities  as  to  make  them  lose  all  regard  but  for 
le  present  moment;  neither  Hope  nor  Fear 
coulu  enter  their  retreats :  and  Habit  had  so  abfo- 
lute  a  power,  that  even  Conscience,  if  Religion 
had  employed  her  in  their  favour,  would  not  have 
been  able  to  force  an  entrance. 

There  were  others  whose  crime  it  was  rather  to 
neglect  Reason  than  to  disobey  her:  and  who 
retreated  from  the  heat  and  tumult  of  the  way, 
not  to  the  bowers  of  Intemperance,  but  to  the 
maze  of  Indolence.  They  had  this  peculiarity  in 
their  condition,  that  they  were  alwa}^  in  sight  of 
the  Road  of  Reason,  always  wishing  for  her  pre- 
tence, and  always  resolving  to  return  to-morrow. 
In  these  was  most  eminently  conspicuous  the  sub- 
tlety of  Habit,  who  hung  imperceptible  shackles 
upon  them,  and  was  every  moment  leading  them 
farther  from  the  road,  which  they  always  imagined 
that  they  had  the  power  of  reaching.  They  wan- 
dered on  from  one  double  of  the  labyrinth  to  ano- 
tlier,  with  the  chains  of  Habit  hanging  secretly 
upon  them,  till,  as  they  advanced,  the  flowers 
grew  paler,  and  the  scents  fainter :  they  proceeded 
m  their  dreary  march  without  pleasure  in  their 
progress,  yet  without  power  to  return ;  and  had 
this  aggravation  above  all  others,  that  they  were 
criminal  but  not  delighted.  The  drunkard  for  a 
time  laughed  over  his  wine;  the  ambitious  man 
triumph^  in  the  miscarriage  of  his  rival ;  but  th« 
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captives  of  Indolence  had  neither  supeiiority  nor 
DierrimGnt  Diieontent  lowered  in  their  lookfs 
and  SmlnoM  hovered  round  their  shades  ;  yet 
Ihe^  crawled  on  reluctant  and  gloomy,  till  they 
■jnved  at  the  deptli  of  the  recess,  varied  only 
with  poppies  and  nightshade,  where  the  domi- 
nion of  Indolence  terininutes,  and  the  hopeless 
wanderer  is  deUvered  up  to  Melancholy  ;  tlic 
chains  of  Hahit  are  riveted  for  ever,  and  Melan- 
choly, having  tortured  her  prisoner  for  a  time, 
consigns  him  at  last  to  tlie  cruelty  of  Despair. 

While  I  was  musinfj;  on  tliis  miserable  scene, 
my  protector  called  out  to  me,  "  Remember, 
Theodore,  and  l>e  wise,  and  let  not  Hahit  prevail 
a^inst  thee."  I  started,  and  beheld  mys<Mf  sur- 
rounded by  the  rocks  of  Tenerifie  :  the  birds  of 
lii^ht  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the  glances  of 
the  morning  darted  upon  me. 


THE  FOUNTAINS : 

A  FAIRT  TALE.* 

Felix  (]iii  |)o(iiit  lioni 

Foiiiciii  vUere  lucidum.  Boethiut. 

As  Florctta  was  wandering  in  a  meadow  at  the 
foot  of  Plinlimmon,  she  heard  a  littl:-  bird  cr}'  in 
such  a  note  as  she  had  never  ob.serv!Ml  before,  and 
lookin<r  round  her,  saw  a  lovely  uoUlliiich  eritan- 
iHiid  by  a  lim<>twiir,  and  a  hawk  hovorin:;  over 
Cini,  OS  at  the  point  of  seizing  Iiiin  in  hi>«  talons. 

Floretla  longed  to  rescue  the  little  bird,  but  was 
afraid  to  encounter  the  hawk,  who  looked  tierc«^y 
Ufion  her  without  any  apparent  dread  of  her  ap- 
proarhf  and  as  she  advnnced  seemed  to  increase 
m  bulk,  and  clappid  his  wind's  in  token  of  de- 
fiance. Kloretta  stood  deliberalinf:  a  f«!W  nw- 
ments,  but,  sj'einu  her  motlier  al  nogr(Mt  distance, 
took  rouraue,  and  snntched  the  twig  with  tin* 
little  bird  ujwn  it.  When  she  had  disenfjaged 
him,  she  put  him  in  her  bosom,  and  tlic  hawk  llew 
away. 

Floretta,  showing  her  bird  to  her  mother,  told 
her  from  what  danger  siie  had  rescuwl  him  :  her 
mother,  after  admiring  its  In'auty,  said,  tliat  he 
would  be  a  very  prop«'r  inhabitant  of  the  little 
jrild'.^  cace,  which  had  hung  empty  since  the  staiv 
ling  diixi  for  want  of  water,  and  tfiat  he  should  be 
placed  at  the  chamber  window,  for  it  would  be 
"wo'iderfully  pleasant  to  hiar  him  in  the  morning. 

Floretta,  witii  tears  in  her  eves,  replied,  that  he 
had  better  have  b<*en  devou.ed  by  the  hawk  than 
die  for  want  of  water,  and  that  she  would  not 
save  him  from  a  less  evil  to  p-it  him  in  danger  of 
a  ffn»ater  :  she  therefore  took  him  into  her  hand, 
■cleaied  his  feathvrs  t'rom  the  bird-lime,  looked 
upon  him  with  great  tenderness,  and,  having  pot 
his  bill  to  her  lips,  dismissed  him  into  the  air. 

He  tlew  in  cinles  round  h^r  as  she  went  home, 
and,  p'Tchni;  on  a  tree  before  th"  door,  delighted 
Ihem  a  while  with  su<  h  swectnifs  of  song,  that 
her  mothiT  reprovid  her  tor  not  putting  him  in 
the  raffe.  Floretta  endeavourt^d  to  look  grave, 
but  silently  apjjroved  her  own  act,  and  wished 
hf^T  mother  n»oro  generosity.  Her  mother  ffues- 
ed  her  thoughts,  and  told  her,  that  when  she  was 
older  she  would  be  wiser. 

Floretta,  however,  did  not  repent,  but  hoped  to 
hear  her  Uttle  bird  tlu;  next  morning  singing  at 


*  From  Mi^ce:la!ii'';i  iu  ProM  and  Verae.    Bjr  Anna 
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liberty.  She  awaked  early  and  listened,  but  no 
goldtinch  could  she  hear.  She  roH^  and  walking 
again  in  the  same  meadow,  went  to  view  the 
bush  where  she  had  seen  the  lim^twig  the  day 
before. 

When  she  entered  the  thicket,  and  was  neu 
the  place  for  which  she  was  looking,  from  behind 
a  blossoming  hawthorn  advanced  a  female  fom 
of  vci^'  low  stature,  but  of  elegant  proportion  aad 
majestic  air,  arrayed  in  all  Uie  colour*  of  IIm 
meadow,  and  sparlding  as  she  moved  like  a  dew- 
drop  in  the  sun. 

Flor(>tta  was  too  much  disordered  to  speak  or 
fly,  and  stood  motionless  between  fear  and  plea- 
sure, when  tlie  htlle  lady  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"  I  am,"  says  she,  "  one  of  that  orcler  of  beings 
wliieh  some  call  Fairies,  and  some  Piskies ;  we 
have  always  been  known  to  inhabit  the  crags 
and  cav(  rns  of  Plinlimmon.  The  maids  and 
shepherds  when  tlicy  wander  by  moonlight,  have 
often  heard  our  music,  and  sometimes  seen  our 
dances. 

**  I  am  the  chief  of  the  fairies  of  tliis  remoo, 
and  am  known  among  them  by  tlie  name  of  Lady 
Lilinet  of  llie  Blue  Rock.  As  I  lived  always  ia 
my  own  mountain,  I  had  very  little  knowledge  of 
human  manners,  and  thought  better  of  mankind 
than  other  fairies  found  them  to  deser\'e  ;  I  tbenv 
forc  ot>en  opi>osed  the  mischievous  practices  of 
my  sisters,  without  always  inquiring  whether 
they  were  just.  I  extinguished  the  light  tliat 
M'as  kindlid  to  lead  a  traveller  into  a  marsh,  and 
found  afternards  that  he  was  hastening  to  cor> 
nipt  a  virgin  ;  I  dissipated  a  mist  which  assumed 
the  form  of  a  town,  and  was  raised  to  decov  a 
monopolizer  of  corn  from  his  way  to  the  next 
market  ;  I  removed  a  thom  artfufly  planted  to 
prick  the  foot  of  a  churl  that  was  going  to  riindcr 
the  poor  from  following  liis  reapers  ;  and  defeat- 
ed so  many  schemes  x)f  obstruction  and  punish- 
ment, that  1  was  cited  before  the  queen  as  one 
who  favoured  wickedness,  and  opposed  the  exe> 
cution  of  fairy  justice. 

"  Having  never  been  accustomed  to  sufR'r  con- 
trol, and  thinking  myself  disgraced  by  the  necet 
sity  of  defence,  Iso  much  irritated  the  Ctuecn  by 
my  sullenness  and  petulance,  that  in  her  ange'r 
she  transformed  me  into  a  goldfinch.  <In  this 
form,*  says  she,  *  I  doom  thee  to  remain  till  some 
human  being  shall  show  thee  kindness  witboot 
any  prospect  of  interest' 

"  1  flew  out  of  her  presence  not  much  dejected ; 
for  I  did  not  doubt  out  every  reasonable  being 
mustlovc  that  which,  having  never  oflended,  could 
not  be  hated,  and  haying  no  power  to  hurt,  could 
not  be  feared. 

"  I  therefore  fluttered  about  the  villages^  and 
endeavoured  to  force  myself  into  notice. 

**  Having  heard  that  nature  was  least  corrupted 
among  those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  ele- 
gance and  splendour,  I  employed  myself  for  five 
years  in  hopping  before  the  doors  of  cottages, 
and  often  sat  singing  on  the  thatched  roof:  my 
motions  were  seldom  seen,  or  my  notes  heard'; 
no  kindness  was  ever  excited,  and  all  the  reward 
of  my  ofliciousness  was  to  be  aimed  at  with  a 
stone  when  I  stood  within  a  throw. 

*''  The  stones  never  hurt  me  for  I  had  still  tha 
power  of  a  fairy. 

*•  1  tlien  betook  myself  to  spacious  and  inaff- 
nificent  habitations,  and  sung  in  bowers  bytfie 
walks  or  on  the  banks  of  fountains. 
"  In  these  phices,  where  novelty  was 
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mendad  by  Mtiety.  and  cuziomty  excited  by  lei- 
sure, my  HMm  via  my  voice  were  soon  distin- 
guisbed,  and  I  was  knoi^ii  by  the  name  of  the 
pretty  goldfinch ;  the  inhabitants  would  walk  out 
to  IJBtcn  to  my  music,  and  at  last  it  was  their  prac- 
ticn  to  court  my  \i8it8  by  scattering  meat  in  my 
common  haunts. 

**  This  was  repeated  till  I  wont  about  pcckinc 
in  full  security,  and  expected  to  regain  my  original 
form,  when  I  observed  two  of  my  most  liberal 
benefactors  silently  advancing  with  a  net  behind 
ine.  I  flew  of!)  and  fluttering  bpside  them  pricked 
tiiu  le^  of  each,  and  left  tlicm  halting  and  groan- 
injir  with  the  cramp. 

"4  then  went  to  another  house,  where  for  two 
springs  and  summers  I  entertained  a  splendid 
family  with  such  melodyas  they  had  never  heard 
in  the  woods  before.  The  winter  that  followed 
the  second  summer  was  rcmarkabW  cold,  and 
many  little  birds  perished  in  the  nrld.  I  laid 
nivHC'lf  in  the  way  of  one  of  the  ladies  as  bc- 
Dumbod  with  cold  and  faint  with  hunger;  she 
picked  me  up  with  great  joy,  telling  her  com- 
pimions  tliat  she  had  found  the  goldfinch  that 
sung  so  finely  all  summer  in  the  myrtle  hedge, 
that  she  would  lay  him  where  he  should  die,  for 
8li(!  could  nut  hear  to  kill  him,  and  would  then 
pick  his  fine  feathers  veiy  carefully,  and  stick 
ihem  in  her  mufE 

"  Finding  that  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude 
'^ould  give  way  to  so  slight  an  interest,  I  chilled 
licr  tineers  tliat  she  could  not  hold  me,  then  flew 
at  her  face,  and  with  my  beak  gave  her  nose  foar 
pecks  that  left  four  black  spots  indelible  behind 
them,  and  broke  a  match  by  which  she  would 
have  obtained  the  finest  equipage  in  the  county. 

**  At  length  the  queen  n'pcnted  of  her  sentence, 
and  being  unable  to  revoke  it,  assisted  me  to  try 
experiments  upon  man,  to  excite  his  tenderness, 
and  attract  his  regard. 

"  We  made  many  attempts,  in  which  we  were 
always  disappointed.  At  last  she  placed  me  in 
your  way  ht'Id  by  a  lime-twig,  and  herself  in  the 
shape  of'^a  hawk,  made  the  show  of  devouring  me. 
"^'ou,  my  dear,  have  rescued  me  from  the  seeming 
danger,  without  desiring  to  detain  me  in  captivity, 
or  seeking  anv  other  recompense  than  the  plea- 
sure of  benefiting  a  feeling  creature. 

"The  queen  is  so  much  pleased  with  your 
kindness,  tliat  I  am  come,  by  her  permission,  to 
reward  you  with  a  greater  favour,  tnan  ever  faiiy 
bestowed  before. 

"  The  former  gifls  of  fairies,  though  bounties 
in  design,  have  proved  commonly  mischiefs  in  the 
event  We  have  ipuited  mortals  to  wish  accord- 
ing to  tlieir  own  discretion,  and  their  discretion 
being  small,  and  tlicir  wishes  irreversible,  they 
have  rashly  petitioned  for  their  own  destruction. 
But  you,  my  dearest  Floretta^  shall  have,  what 
none  have  e\'er  before  obtained  from  us,  the 
power  of  indulging  your  wish  and  the  liberty  of 
retracting  it    Be  bold,  and  follow  me." 

Floretta  was  easily  persuadcnl  to  accompany 
the  fiiir\',  who  led  her'through  a  labyrinth  of  crags 
and  shrulis,  to  a  cavern  covered  by  a  tliicket  on 
tlie  side  of  the  mountain. 

•♦  This  cavern,"  said  she,  "  is  the  court  of  Lili- 
net,  your  friend :  in  this  place  you  shall  find  a 
certain  remedy  for  all  real  evils."  Lilinet  then 
^'ent  before  her  through  a  long  subterraneous  pas- 
lage,  where  she  saw  many  li^utiful  fairies,  who 
lame  to  gaze  at  the  stranger,  but  who,  from  ro- 
vereace  to  their  mistress,  gave  her  no  disturbance. 


She  hetrd  from  remotA  comen  of  the  f^ioomy 
cavern,  tlie  row  of  windi  and  the  fall  of  waters, 
and  more  than  onee  entreated  to  return ;  but  Li* 
linet,  assiiiing  her  that  she  was  safe,  persuaded 
her  to  procTOd,  till  they  came  to  an  arch^  into 
which  Uie  light  found  its  way  through  a  fassure 
of  the  rock. 

lliere  Lilinet  seated  herself  and  her  guest  upon 
a  bench  of  agate,  and  pointing  to  two  fountains 
that  bubbled  before  tiicm,  said,'  **  Now  attend,  my 
dear  Floretta,  and  enjoy  the  gratitude  of  a  fairy. 
Observe  the  two  fountains  that  spring  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  vault,  one  into  a  bason  of  alabaster, 
and  the  other  into  a  bason  of  dark  flint  The 
one  is  called  the  Spring  of  Joy,  the  other  of  Sor-. 
row ;  they  rise  from  distant  veins  in  tlie  rock,  and 
burst  out  in  two  places,  but  af^er  a  short  coiirsd 
unite  their  streams,  and  run  ever  after  in  one  min- 
gled current. 

"By  drinking  of  these  fountains^  which,  though 
shut  up  from  all  other  human  beings,  shall  be 
always  accessible  to  you,  it  will  be  in  your  power 
to  regulate  your  iuinm  life. 

"  When  you  are  drinking  the  water  of  joy  from 
the  alabaster  fountain,  you  may  form  your  wish, 
and  it  shall  be  granted.*  As  you  raise  your  wish 
higher,  the  water  will  b*»  sweeter  and  sweeter  to 
the  teste ;  but  beware  that  you  are  not  tempted  by 
its  increasing  sweetness  to  repeat  your  draughts, 
for  the  ill  effects  of  your  wish  can  only  be  removed 
by  diinkins  of  the  spring  of  sorrow  from  the  bason 
of  flint,  which  will  bo  bitter  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  the  water  of  joy  was  sweet  Now,  my 
FlorctU,  make  the  experiment,  and  give  me  the 
first  proof  of  moderate  desires.  Take  the  golden 
cup  that  stands  on  tlie  margin  of  the  spnng  of  < 
joy,  form  your  vrish,  and  drink." 

Florette  wanted  no  time  to  deliberate  on  the 
subject  of  her  wish ;  her  first  desire  was  the  in- 
crease of  her  beauty.  She  had  some  difipropor- 
tion  of  features.  She  took  the  cup,  and  wished 
to  be  agreeable  ;  the  water  was  sweet,  and  she 
drank  copiously  ;  and  in  the  fountain,  which  was 
clearer  than  crystal,  she  saw  that  her  face  was 
completely  regular. 

She  then  filled  the  cup  again,  and  wished  for 
a  rosy  bloom  upon  her  cheeks :  the  water  was 
sweeter  than  before,  and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks 
was  heightened. 

She  next  wished  for  a  sparkling  eye :  the  water 
grew  yet  more  pleasant,  and  her  glances  were  like 
the  beams  of  the  sun. 

She  could  not  yet  stop ;  she  drank  again,  de- 
sired to  be  made  a  perfect  beauty,  and  a  perfect 
beauty  she  became. 

She  had  now  whatever  her  heart  could  wish  j 
and  making  an  humble  reverence  to  Lilinet,  re- 
quested to  be  restored  to  her  own  habitetion» 
They  went  back,  and  the  fairies  in  the  way  won- 
dered at  the  change  of  FloretU's  form.  She  came 
home  delighted  to  her  mother,  who,  on  seeing 
the  improvement,  was  yet  more  delighted  than 
herselfV 

Her  mother  from  that  Ume  pushed  her  forward 
into  public  view :  Floretta  was  at  all  the  resorts 
of  idleness  and  assemblies  of  pleasure  j  she  was 
fatigued  with  balls,  she  was  cloyed  with  treats, 
she  was  exhausted  by  the  necessity  of  returning 
compliments.  This  fife  delighted  her  a  whUe,  but 
custom  soon  destroyed  ite  pleasure.  She  found 
that  the  men  who  courted  her  to-day,  resigned 
her  on  the  morrow  to  other  flatterers,  and  that 
the  women  attacked  her  repntetion  by  whispen 
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and  cmlumnics,  till,  without  knowing  how  she  had 
o&nded,  she  was  shunned  as  mfkinoii:<. 

She  knew  that  her  reputation  was  deHtroye<]  hy 
the  envy  of  her  boauty,  and  resolved  to  degrade 
herself  from  the  duniiferous  pre-einincnce.  She 
went  to  the  hush  where  »he  rescued  the  bird,  and 
calltid  tor  Lady  LilinH.  Iiniiiodinliilv  Lilii»et  ap- 
peared, and  di^i-ovcTed  by  Horrlta's  dejected  look 
that  she  had  drank  too  much  from  the  alabaster 
fountain. 

"  Follow  me,"  she  cried,  "  my  Floretta,  and  be 
wiser  for  the  fiitnre.** 

They  went  to  the  fountains,  and  Floretta  be- 
gan to  taste  the  waters  of  sorrow,  which  were  ko 
pitter  that  she  m  itlidrew  more  Uiun  onw  the  run 
from  her  mouth :  at  la<«t  she  roaoliitely  drank 
away  the  pj*rfection  of  beauty,  the  sparkling;  eye 
and  rosy  bloom,  and  left  httrself  only  agreea()le. 

She  llvi'd  for  so:ii'=;  tirno  with  on*at  content ;  but 
OOntent  is  selduiu  lasting.  Hha  had  a  desire  in  a 
short  time  a^ain  to  tusie  the  waters  of  joy ;  she 
called  for  the  conduct  of  Lilinet,  and  >%us  led  to 
the  alabaster  fountuin,  where  she  drunk,  and 
wisht^  for  a  fait  lit  ul  lover. 

After  her  return  sh.e  was  soon  addressed  by  a 
young  man,  whom  she  thought  worthy  of  her  af- 
fection. He  courttnl,  and  flattered,  and  promised ; 
till  at  last  she  yielded  up  her  h(?urt.  He  then 
applied  to  her  parents  ;  and,  (inding  her  fortune 
leas  than  he  expected,  contrived  a  quarrel,  and 
deserted  her. 

Exasperated  by  her  disappointment,  she  went 
in  quest  of  Lilinet,  and  expostulated  with  her  for 
the  deceit  which  she  had  practised.  Lilinet  asked 
her  with  a  smile,  for  what  she  had  been  wishing ; 
and  being  told,  made  her  this  reply,  "  You  arc 
not,  mv  dear,  to  wonder  or  complam  :  you  may 
wish  for  yourselt',  but  your  wishes  can  have  no 
cfleet  tipon  another.  Vou  may  become  lovelv  by 
the  efficacy  of  the  fountain,  but  that  you  shall  be 
loved  is  by  no  means  a  certain  consequence  ;  for 
jou  cannot  confer  upon  another  either  discern- 
ment or  fidelity ;  that  happiness  which  you  must 
derive  from  others,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  regu- 
Ute  or  bestow." 

Floretta  was  for  some  time  so  dejected  by  this 
limitation  of  the  fountain's  power,  that  she  thought 
it  unworthy  of  another  visit ;  but,  beine  on  some 
occasion  thwarted  by  her  mother's  authority,  she 
went  to  Lilinet,  and  drank  at  tho  alabaster  foun- 
tain for  a  spirit  to  do  her  own  way. 

Lilinet  saw  that  she  drunk  immoderately,  and 
admonished  her  of  her  danger ;  but  sfpirit  and  fur 
own  waif  gave  such  sweetness  to  the  water,  tiiat 
she  could  not  prevail  upon  herself  to  forbear,  till 
Lilinet,  in  pure  compassion,  snatched  tlic  cup  out 
of  her  hand. 

When  she  came  home  every  thought  was  con- 
tempt, and  every  action  was  rebellion :  she  had 
drunk  into  herself  a  spirit  to  resist,  but  could  not 

E've  her  mother  a  disposition  to  yield  ;  the  old 
dy  asserted  her  right  to  i^overn ;  and,  though 
she  was  often  foiled  by  the  impetuosity  of  her 
daughter,  she  supplied  by  pertinacity  what  she 
wanted  in  violence :  so  that  tnc  house  was  in  con- 
tinual tumult  by  the  pranks  of  the  daughter  and 
opposition  of  the  mother. 

in  time,  Floretta  was  convinced  that  spirit  had 
only  made  her  a  capricious  termagant,  and  that 
her  own  ways  endeo  in  error,  perplexity,  and  dis- 
grace ;  she  perceived  that  the  vehemence  of  mind, 
which  to  a  man  may  sometimes  procure  awe  and 
obedience^  produce  to  a  woman  nothing  but  de- 


testation ;  she  therefore  went  back,  and  by  t 
large  draught  from  tlie  flinty  fountain,  though  the 
water  was  verj'  bitter,  replaced  henw  under  h*f 
mother's  care,  aud  quitted  her  flpirit,  and  Ipr 
own  way. 

Floretta's  fortune  was  moderate,  and  her  de- 
sires were  not  larger,  till  h«*r  riiothrr  took  her 
to  spend  a  hiimnier  ut  one  of  the  placea  nhich 
wealth  and  idlene:«3  friniuont,  under  pretence  ot 
drinking  tlie  waters.  SiKr  was  now  no  lonp^r  i 
perfect  bemity,  ar:d  therelorc  convorsalion  in  ber 
presenee  Utok  its  course  as  in  other  ooinpanv, 
opinions  were  freelv  told  and  observations  iniHo 
wit!iout  reser\e.  tiero  Floretta  first  learned  the 
imiwrtanee  of  money.  When  phc  saw  a  wo- 
man of  mean  air  and  empty  talk  draw  Uie  atten- 
tion of  th;^  place,  she  always  disc-ovored  utkm  m- 
quiiy  that  she  hod  so  many  tliousandd  to  ner  for- 
tunc 

She  soon  perceived  that  whore  these  goliifli 
goddesses  appeuretl,  neither  birth,  nor  clrgano?, 
nor  civility,  bad  any  fiower  ot*  attraction,  mi 
tveri'  art  of  eiitorlainui*  nt  was  dovoled  to  llm^ 
and  tliut  llie  great  and  the  wise  courted  their  ie« 
gard. 

The  desire  after  wealth  was  raised  yet  hiffhcr 
by  her  motiior,  who  was  always  telling  her  bow 
much  negh'et  she  sullerod  for  M'ant  of  fortone, 
and  M'hat  distinctions,  if  she  had  but  a  fortune, 
her  good  qualities  would  obtain.  Her  norraiiT? 
of  the  day  was  always,  that  Floretta  walked  io 
the  inoniini!,  but  was  not  K[)«jken  to  because  sbs 
had  a  small  fortune,  and  tiiut  Floretta  danced  at 
the  ball  better  tlian  any  of  tiiein,  but  noHn&f 
minded  her  for  want  of  a  fortuno. 

This  want,  in  which  all  other  wants  appeami 
to  be  included,  Floretta  was  resolved  to  endure 
no  longer,  and  came  homo  f1attcrin|;r  herima^fiai- 
tion  in  secrtjt  wiili  the  riches  wliich  she  was  now 
about  to  obtain. 

On  the  day  after  her  return  she  walked  oat 
alone  to  meet  Lady  Lilinet,  and  went  witli  her  to 
the  fountain  :  ricfies  did  not  tAi^te  so  sweet  u 
either  beauty  or  spirit,  and  therefore  she  was  not 
immo'lerate  in  her  draught. 

When  they  returned  from  the  cnvcm,  LiEoet 
gave  her  waml  to  a  fairy  that  attended  her,  with 
an  onler  to  conduct  Floretta  to  tho  Black  Rock. 

The  way  was  not  long,  and  thoy  5?oon  cmm^^to 
the  mouthof  a  mine  in  which  tliorc  was  a  hidden 
treasure,  guarded  by  an  earthly  fuiiy  deformed atxl 
shaggy,  who  opposed  tlie  entrance  of  FIorx*tta  iiH 
he  recognised  tiie  wand  of  the  lady  of  the  "Moan- 
tain.  Here  Floretta  saw  vast  hoa  ps  of  cold  tad 
silver  and  gems,  gathered  and  roposited  m  fonnf  r 
ages,  and  mtnisted  to  the  guard  of  Uie  fairies  cf 
the  earth.  The  little  fairy  delivered  the  orders  of 
her  mistress,  and  tlie  surly  sentinel  promibsed  to 
obey  them. 

Floretta,  wearied  with  her  walk,  and  pleaMd 
with  her  success,  went  home  to  rest,  and  whca 
she  waked  in  tlie  morning,  first  opened  hererw 
upon  a  'cabinet  of  jewels,  and  looking  into  her 
drawers  and  boxes,  found  them  filliHl  with  gold. 

Floretta  was  now  as  fine  as  the  finesL  She 
was  tlie  first  to  adopt  any  expensive  fashion,  to 
subscribe  to  any  pompous  entortainnacnt,  to  en- 
courage any  foreign  artist,  or  engage  in  any  frolic 
of  wliich  tlie  cost  was  to  make  the  pleasure. 

She  was  on  a  sudden  the  favourite  of  crvrrr 
place.  Report  made  her  wraith  thrice  greatff 
than  it  really  was,  and  wherever  she  came,  fcl 
was  attention,  reverence,  and  obedience.    Tbf 
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Iidtes  who  had  formerly  sliehted  her,  or  by  whom 
Bhc  had  been  formerly  caressed,  gratined  her 
pride  by  open  flattery  and  private  murmurs.  She 
sometimes  overheard  them  railing  at  upstarts,  and 
M'ondering  whence  some  people  came,  or  how 
their  expenses  were  supplied.  This  incited  her 
to  heignten  the  splenaour  of  her  dress,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  her  retinue,  and  to  make 
•uch  propositions  of  costly  schemes,  that  her  ri- 
vals were  forced  to  desist  from  contest. 

But  she  now  began  to  find  that  the  tricks 
which  can  be  played  with  money  ^^\\\  seldom  bear 
to  be  repeated,  that  admiration  is  a  short-lived 
passion,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  expense  is  gone 
when  wonder  and  envy  are  no  more  excited.  She 
found  that  respect  was  an  eniuty  form,  and  that 
all  those  who  crowded  round  ner  were  drawn  to 
her  by  vanity  or  interest. 

It  was,  however,  pleasant  to  be  able  on  any 
terms  to  elevate  and  to  mortify,  to  raise  hopes 
and  fears :  and  she  would  stifl  have  continued 
to  be  rich,  liad  not  the  ambition  of  her  mother 
contrived  to  many  her  to  a  lord,  whom  she  de- 
rpised  as  ignorant,  and  abhorrcil  as  profligate. 
Iler  mother  persisted  in  her  importunity;  and 
Kloretta  having  now  lost  the  spint  of  resistance, 
had  no  other  refuge  than  to  divest  herself  of  her 
fairy  fortune. 

^he  implored  the  assistance  of  Lilinet,  who 
praised  her  resolution.  She  drank  cheerfully 
from  the  flmty  fountain,  and  found  the  waters  not 
extremely  bitter.  When  she  returned  she  went 
to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  perceived  that  all  her 
riches  had  been  conveyed  away  she  knew  not 
how,  except  a  few  ornamental  jewels,  which 
Lilinet  had  ordered  to  be  cArriecf  back  as  a  rc- 
wanl  for  her  dignity  of  mind. 

She  was  now  almost  weary  of  \isiting  the 
fountain,  and  solaced  herself  with  such  amuse- 
ments as  every  day  happened  to  produce :  at  last 
there  arose  in  her  imagination  a  strong  desire  to 
become  a  Wit 

The  pleasures  with  which  this  new  character 
appearefl  to  teem  were  so  numrrous  and  so  great, 
that  she  was  impatient  to  enjoy  them,  and,  rising 
before  the  sun,  hastened  to  the  place  where  she 
knew  that  her  fairy  patroness  was  alwavs  to  he 
found.  Lilinet  was  willing  to  conduct  her,  but 
could  now  scarcely  restrain  her  from  leading  the 
way  but  by  telling  ner,  that,  if  she  went  first,  the 
faines  of  tlie  cavern  would  refuse  her  passage. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  fountain,  and  Floretfa 
took  the  colden  cup  into  her  hand  ;  she  filled  it 
and  drank,  and  again  she  filled  it,  for  wit  was 
sweeter  than  riches,  spirit,  or  beauty. 

As  she  returned  she  felt  new  successions  of 
imncery  rise  in  her  mind,  and  whatever  her  memory 
oflered'to  her  imagination,  assumed  a  new  form, 
and  connected  itself  with  thing.'*  to  which  it  seem- 
ed before  to  have  no  relation.  All  the  appear- 
ances about  her  were  changed,  but  the  novelties 
exhibited  were  commonly  defects.  She  now  saw 
(hat  almost  every  thing  was  wrong,  without  often 
seeing  how  it  could  be  better ;  and  frequently  im- 
puted to  the  imperfection  of  art  those  failur(>8 
which  were  caused  by  the  Umitation  of  nature. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  breathe<l  nothing  but 
censure  and  reformation.  If  she  visited  her 
friends,  she  miarrelled  with  the  situation  of  their 
houses,  the  disposition  of  their  gardens,  the  di- 
rection of  their  walks,  and  the  termination  of 
their  views.  It  was  vain  to  show  her  fine  furni- 
ture, for  she  was  always  ready  to  tell  bow  it 


mig^t  be  finer,  or  to  conduct  her  through  spacioug 
apartments,  for  her  thoughts  were  full  or  nobler 
fabrics  of  air}'  |>alar('8,  and  Hl■^perian  Hardens. 
She  admired  nothing,  and  praised  but  little. 

Her  conversation  was  generally  tliought  un- 
civil. If  she  received  flatteries,  she  seldom  re- 
paid them  ;  for  she  mt  no  value  upon  vulgar 
K raise.  She  could  not  hear  a  long  story  without 
urrying  the  speaker  on  to  the  conclusion  ;  and 
obstructed  the  niirtli  of  her  companions,  for  she 
rarely  took  notice  of  a  good  Jest,  and  neve^ 
lauffRed  except  when  she  was  delighted. 

This  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome  wherever 
she  went ;  nor  did  her  speculation  upon  human 
manners  much  contiibute  to  forward  her  recep- 
tion. She  now  saw  the  disproportions  between 
langua^t;  and  sentiment,  between  passion  and  ex- 
clamation: she  discovered  the  defects  of  eveiy 
action,  and  the  uncertainty  of  every  conclusion  ; 
she  knew  tlie  malignit^i*  of  friendslup,  the  avarice 
of  liberality,  the  anxiety  of  content,  and  the 
cowardice  of  temerity. 

To  see  all  this  was  pleasant^  but  the  greatest 
of  all  i)lcasures  was  to  show  it  To  laugh  was 
somethinu,  but  it  was  much  more  to  make  others 
laugh.  As  every  deformity  of  character  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  her,  she  could  not  always 
forbear  to  transmit  it  to  others:  as  she  hated 
false  appearances,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to  de- 
tect them,  till  between  wantonness  and  virtue, 
scarce  any  that  she  kneW  escaped  without  some 
wounds  by  the  shaOs  of  ridicule  ;  not  that  her 
merriment  was  alwavs  the  consemience  of  total 
contempt,  for  she  ohcn  honoured  virtue  where 
she  laughed  at  atftrtation. 

For  these  practices,  and  who  can  wonder,  the 
cry  was  raised  against  her  from  every  quarter,  and 
to  hunt  her  down  was  generally  determined. 
Every  eye  was  watching  for  a  fault,  and  every 
tongue  was  busy  to  supply  its  share  of  defama- 
tion. With  the  most  unpolluted  purity  of  mind, 
slie  was  censured  as  too  tree  of  favours,  because 
she  was  not  afraid  to  talk  with  men  :  witli  gene- 
rous sensibility  of  every  human  excellence,  sho 
was  thought  cold  or  envious,  because  she  could 
not  s<'att(  r  praise  with  undistinguished  profusion : 
with  tenderneps  that  agonized  at  r«'al  misery,  she 
was  charged  with  delight  in  the  pain  of  others, 
when  she  would  not  condole  witn  those  whom 
she  knew  to  counterfeit  aflfliction.  Sho  derided 
false  appearances  of  kindness  and  of  pity,  and 
was  therefore  avoided  as  an  enemy  to  society. 
As  she  seldom  commended  or  censured  but  with 
some  limitations  and  exceptions,  the  world  con- 
demned her  as  indifll'rent  to  the  good  and  bad  ; 
and  because  she  was  often  doubtful  where  others 
were  confident,  she  was  charged  with  laxity  of 
principles,  while  her  days  were  distracted  ana  her 
rest  broken  by  niceties  of  honour  and  scruples  of 
morality. 

Re|)ort  had  new  made  her  so  formidable  that  all 
flattered  and  all  shunned  her.  If  a  lover  gave  a 
hall  to  his  inistress  and  her  friends,  it  wa.*?  stipu- 
lated that  Florr-tta  snould  not  be  invited.  If  sho 
entered  a  public  room,  the  ladies  courtsied,  and 
shnink  away,  for  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
speaking,  but  Floretta  would  find  something  to 
criticise.  If  a  irirl  was  more  sprightly  than  her 
aunt,  she  was  threatened  tliat  in  a  little  time  sho 
would  be  like  Floretta.  Visjils  were  ver\'  dili- 
gently paid  when  Floretta  was  known  not  to  be 
at  home  ;  and  no  mother  trusted  her  daughter  to 
herself  without  a  caution,  if  she  ihould  meet 
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FlonCti,  to  Ittre  the  oooumct  ai  looa  u  ibe  ? 

Wifh  all  thda  Floretta  iDa42<!  fport  at  fint,  bat 
in  tirn«  p-'.w  we*nr  of  g»Tj-Tai  hoftilhr.  She 
wo'jM  bar*  b«n  rr/-i!»rj!  with  a  frw  fri*tiA».  hot ' 
no  frunddhip  wm  'ij-v,!':  :  K  wm  L'i*^  fw'iion  lo 
desert  h*T,  and  niil*.  t!'.-:  !V:-K:o-  what  &i*!i?T  wiT. 
rx»ztU:nd  1  S!k  rr)':l/i  *fLiv*r  I'afc.lT  am-i^;:^  h'ervilf 
in  iy/-tur!e,  b:jl  L^^:  *h'-  tho-::^;!:  i:  izKan  to  q-jit 
ti»*  rl^id  to  lf»ac;i'rj-  and  fo!!y. 

P^r**rT*Jon  a:  lf:n:^h  tr**!'  h-:r  rr^<^r.rr,  ind 
f!vb  iniplor^d  lJiu':i'f3  rvi  h':r  of  b^w>  :  Lili- 
rwt  cornpL'-d,  a -id  walk*  d  '.-p  l;**  rrjorjn'ain,  hut 
WM  ofVrn  forc*^d  !o  "V.a  and  wii;  for  h':rfo!!oir<r. 
Wh-n  tiir/  ram«i  to  '.'i^  flin-v  f^ji'.'a;.-;^  F!oi»r.a 
fi!I*d  a  email  c»jp  a-'id  «!o»!y  bro'Jidit  it  to  h'-r 
Ji;^,  hit  U«  waVrr  wa^  in-"jp!>o.-tab!T  bi:^!r. 
Sh*  j-m  ta*>^  rt,  and  da*h-:d  h  to  tSe'sTo'rnd, 
dil'ivid  th«i  bitJCTne""  at  tfi':  f-j'jr.Vxin  of  a!abi<t^r, 
and  r^i^jfved  to  kc«p  her  vvit  wiLh  ail  its  coa£<- 
qii*nr«. 

B*:wz  now  a  wit  for  Iif*,  ■!- "  wrv^^T^  th»  va- 
r.oii  Vivhtionn  of  maokind  wi»h  «'j'h  s'jp^^^riority 
of  fl'i..tjnn^nt,  that  eh»  fo  md  f*-w  di-'inraon.'*  trj 
be  «n«ied  or  d<?»ir*-W,  and  ihcrfoir  did  not  v^rv 
■ooi  make  anothf-r  nail  to  t-'ic  fountain.     At " 
Jen^tb  being  alarmed  by  sirknr  vt,  xhc  resolred  to  ' 
drink  length  of  Lfe  from  the  golden  oip.    S!ic  j 
returned  elated  and  ^«:tjrc,  for  thoiifrh  the  Ion-  | 
irenlv  acqijir'rd  wna  indetf^rminatc,  she  considered  : 
death  as  far  dlst^t,  and  therefore  suflercd  it  not ! 
to  intmde  upon  her  pleaiures.  i 


Bat  lenrJ;  */  rfe  -rl-T^.-d  r.ri  v^rp^  *-  b«A 
5?r.e  f •■!•.  h.*r«e!f  c?:".^*-:ir!j  d*ca;i— r.  a.".--  ^awiiA 
worfd  fadi.-.r  aV<-t  r.*r.*  TS  '':':j;*..*j  o«  ■!*• 
eaHy  diys  wo'-Id  d-  l-i*-.:  lo  !'  -  j*r.  ^r.*i  Y.r"^ -•"'*' 
wid'!T  A*  *:i*^r.d'd  !--r  iv-w.  ry>  r.-."«^  pNi.*::" 
C'/tI  I '^■';  f.  'A  :  h'  r  ?'r.'~. "!*.  '..-T  Ti-.Tr:".-^.  h-T  .1'- 
mir-ir*,  h'-r  r*-:!?,  d%r:-"i  or:^  ^7  *:-:•*  r-.*,o  'i.' 
jjriTe.  aid  w.*h  *-.o='  wr.'*  •:■■''•-■;■!  d  "!::-•":  fir. -J 
ha/i  n -I'.h-.r  coinrr.ir.i'y  c:*  jc;?  r.cr  str-':  ci"  •.T'ti 
pe'it; '■•'.. 

12?  wre  T.-'.  daT^  rf :«  '.'>r'r^-:'  :  v.  "-*n-  r  rail 
wo":!d  no*  r"'-'i"'T'.  r-'*"T:5S"**'**.  a".-'?  r--"''i-""'*"«^ 
imriir  ^■■■'^*"."'!-  ~  ■  *.  *";■.**  *"'■.'"■  'z' ' ''  '•*■  '—■  ■tk'^- 
Ur!';  of  !/'•  rr.ijr::  S-  ••>-  ^T'r  :>"'■'  ■•"'-  -~  -  t:  ■? 
\~.rf<  which  w«  re 
horr';r:r'»  :  '^a*.  r 
ti'n*--,  *r.'J  I'.*.  *..".a*.  " 
n'a'e  r:  "nad  r*'  r  »- 


—  «  *i  rrz'..'  r2L=-  :•<-  a-- 
:r  d~"'--'-v  -  -ror- «:  ;  ar.-; 


vh:- 


'■:-t 


t\a*.  it  v,-i«  Min  tfj  I'i^iy  •• .-  ! 

come  a:  Ii?*,  ar.d  nr::7  .'  rrT)^  a!  a  tinie  of  k« 

pr'^ron'i-..'^  and  ^fV*:  riT^.-^ -".!.*«■. 

Trj'-9  ■  •K'-'ii"!".*-:  !«*d  h'-r  *•".•  I.,  iift.  wh^rr.  •^? 
acrompir.i'-d  To  r'r.  •  r!ir:';.  •"»■;  .'1:-.  :  «..r'.  ^.f**r 
a  •liort  com*.".*  wi*'*  h'-r-*''*.  «h-"^  -.  -"-/r:  '.r^  ■  Nv.  r 
water.  Th' y  ivilifd  h^  '<  to  t':--  fi-.«-'-.rr.r.  j,...". 
pen«ire  and  •  1»-'T  :  **  A'-.d  -o'"."'  «ai  i  •.t".  "  ac- 
cept my  '.hank 4  ff-r  ih*  Ia«*.  h.  r.-S:  •.-^at  FTu:-  *:a 
can  f.-rfjvV  La^'v  L'*'T"t  dr»^:  >"d  a  tirar.  wv- 
prf.««ed  upon  h'^^r  Ip^  •h»-  rina!  k:««,  ar.d  r-^-^^td 
mr,  as  sHe  fcsgned  horse  a,  to  tne  course  of  n» 
tnie. 
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LETTER  L 
To  Mr.  James  Elphinstok. 

Sept.  iStht  1750. 

Dear  Sir, 
Vou  have,  as  I  find  by  every  kind  of  evidence, 
lost  an  excellent  mother ;  and  I  hope  you  will 
not  think  me  incapable  of  partaking  of  your 
<7nef.  I  have  a  mother,  now  eighty-two  years 
of  fifire,  whom  therefore  I  must  soon  lose,  un- 
less it  please  God  that  she  rather  should  mourn 
for  me.  I  read  the  letters  in  wliich  you  relate 
yuur  mother*s  death  to  Mrs.  Strahan,  and  think 
I  do  myself  honour,  when  1  tell  you,  that  I 
read  thoin  with  tears ;  but  tears  are  neither  to 
you,  nor  to  me,  of  any  farther  use,  when  once 
the  trihuto  of  nature  has  been  paid.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  summons  us  away  from  useless  grief, 
and  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  those  virtues,  of 
which  wo  arc  lamcntin^f  our  deprivation. 

The  greatest  benefit  which  one  friend  can 
confer  upon  another,  is  to  ^ard,  and  excite,  and 
elevate  his  virrues.  This  your  mother  will  still 
perform,  if  you  diliirently  preserve  the  memory 
of  her  life,  and  of  her  death :  a  life,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  useful,  wise,  and  innocent:  and  a 
doath,  rcaipnod,  peaceful,  and  holy,  I  cannot 
f  )rbcar  to  mention,  that  neither  reason  nor  reve- 
lation denies  you  to  hope  that  you  may  increase 
her  happiness  by  obeying  her  precepts  ;  and  that 
she  may,  in  her  present  state,  look  with  pleasure 
upon  every  act  of  virtue  to  which  her  instructions 
or  example  have  contributed.  Whether  this  be 
more  than  a  plea<<in^  dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of 
8(!parate  spirits,  is,  indeed,  of  no  great  import- 
ance to  us,  when  we  consi<ler  ourselves  as  act- 
in?  under  the  eye  of  God:  yet,  surely,  there  is 
PomothiiifT  pleasmcfin  the  belief,  that  our  separa* 
tion  from  those,  whom  we  love,  is  merely  cor- 
poreal ;  and  it  may  bo  a  jrreat  incitement  to 
virtuous  friendship,  if  it  can  be  made  probable, 
that  that  union,  which  has  received  tne  divine 
approbation,  shall  continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you  may, 
in  some  decrrec,  continue  her  presence.     If  you 
write  down  minutely  what  you  remember  of  her 
from  your  earliest  ye^rs,  you  will  read  it  with 
prcat  plea««ure,  and  receive  from  it  many  hints  of 
soothing  recollection,  when  time  shafl  remove 
her  yet  farther  fmm  you,  and  your  grief  shall  be 
matured  to  veneration.     To  tfiix,  however  pam- 
ful  for  the  present,  I  cannot  but  adviso  you,  as  to 
a  source  ot  comfort  and  satisfaction  in  the  time 
to  come ;  for  all  comfort  and  all  satisfaction  is 
sincerely  wished  you  by, 
liear  Sir, 
Your  most  obliged,  most  obedient, 
And  most  humble  servant, 
Sam.  Jqbnson. 


LETTER  IL— To  Mrs.  Tdralb. 

London,  Jtug.  181^  176& 
Madam, 
Ip  you  have  really  so  good  an  opinion  of  me  ai 
you  express,  it  wAl  not  be  necessary  to  inform 
you  how  unwillingly  I  miss  the  opoortunity  of 
coming  to  Brighthelmstone  in  Mr.  Thrale^s  com- 

eany ;  or,  since  I  cannot  do  what  I  wish  first, 
ow  eagerly  I  shall  catch  the  second  degree  of 
rleasure,  by  coming  to  you  and  him,  as  soon  as 
can  dismiss  my  work  from  my  hands. 
I  am  afraid  to  make  promises  even  to  myself; 
but  I  hope  that  the  week  after  the  next  will  be 
the  end  of  my  present  business.  When  busi- 
ness is  done,  wnat  remains  but  pleasure?  and 
where  should  pleasure  be  sought,  but  under 
Mrs.  Thrale's  influence  7 

Do  not  blame  me  for  a  delay  by  which  I  must 
suiTcr  so  much,  and  by  which  I  suffer  alone.  If 
you  cannot  think  I  am  good,  pray  think  I  am 
mending,  and  that  in  time  I  may  deserve  to  be, 
dear  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  IIL— To  the  Samh. 

Litchfield,  July  20/A,  1767. 

Madam, 
Though  I  have  been  awav  so  much  longer  than 
I  purposed  or  expect<»<l,  I  have  found  nothing 
that  withdraws  my  afli«?ctions  from  the  friends 
whom  I  lefl  behind,  or  wiiich  makes  me  less 
desirous  of  reposing  at  that  place  which  your 
kindness  and  Mr.  Thralc^s  allows  me  to  call  my 
home, 

Misfl  Lucy*  is  more  kind  and  civil  than  I 
expected,  and  has  raised  my  esteem  by  many 
excellences  very  noble  and  resplendent,  though 
a  little  di8colour(^d  by  hoar)'  virginity.  Every 
thing  else  recalls  to  my  remembrance  years,  in 
which  I  proposed  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  have  not 
done,  and  promised  myself  pleasure  which  I 
have  not  found.  But  complami  can  be  of  no 
use ;  and  why  then  should  I  depress  your  hopes 
by  my  lamentations  7  l  suppose  it  is  the  condi- 
tion of  humanity  to  design  what  never  will  be 
done,  and  to  hope  what  never  will  be  obtained. 
But  among  the  vain  hopes,  let  me  not  number 
the  hope  which  I  have,  of  being  -long,  dear 
Madam,  your,  &c 


LETTER  IV.— To  the  Same. 

Litehjleld,  ^uguot  Ulh,  1769. 
Madam, 
I  SET  out  on  Thursday  morning,  and  found  my 
companion,  to  whom  I  was  very  much  a  stranger, 

*  MiM  Lucj  Porter,  daughter  to  Dr.  Johnson's  wUa 
by  a  fonnsr  husband. 
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more  asfTceable  than  I  expected.  We  went 
cheerfully  forward,  and  passed  the  night  at 
Coventry.  We  came  in  late,  and  went  out  early; 
and  thei^fore  I  did  not  send  for  my  cousin  Tom; 
but  I  design  to  make  him  some  amends  for  the 
omission. 

Next  day  we  came  early  to  Lucy,  who  was,  I 
believe,  glad  to  see  us.  She  lia<l  saVed  her  best 
gooseberries  upoi»  the  tree  lor  me;  and,  as 
Steele  says,  **  I  was  neither  too  proud  nor  too 
wise'*  to  gather  tliem.  I  have  ramblrd  a  ver}' 
little  inter  fontts  el  Jiumina  notay  but  I  am  not 
yet  well.  They  have  cut  down  tlie  trees  in 
George-Lane.  Evelyn,  in  his  book  of  Forest 
Trees,  tells  us  of  wicked  men  that  cut  down 
trees,  and  never  prospered  afterwards ;  yet 
no'thing  has  deterred  these  audacious  aldermen 
from  violating  the  Hamadryads  of  George-Lane. 
As  an  impartial  traveller,  I  must  however  tell, 
that,  in  Stow-Street,  where  I  left  a  draw-well, 
I  have  found  a  pump,  but  the  ladinz-well  in  this 
ill-fated  George^Lane  lies  shamefully  neglected. 

I  am  going  to-day,  or  to-morrow,  to  Ash- 
bourne ;  but  f  am  at  a  loss  how  I  shall  get  back 
in  time  to  London.  Here  are  only  chance 
coaches,  so  that  there  is  no  certainty  of  a  place, 
if  I  do  not  come,  let  it  not  hinder  your  jour- 
ney. I  can  be  but  a  few  days  behind  you ;  and 
I  will  follow  in  the  Brighthelmstone  coach.  But 
1  hope  to  come. 

I  took  care  to  tell  Miss  Porter,  that  I  have 
cot  another  Lucy.  I  hope  she  is  well.  Toll 
Mrs.  Salusburv,  that  I  beg  her  stay  at  Strea- 
iham,  for  little  Lucy^s  sake.     I  am,  &lc. 


LETTER  v.— To  the  Same. 

LUchfietdy  July  lirA,  1770. 

Madam, 
Since  my  last  letter,  nothing  extraordinary  has 
happened.  Rheumatism,  which  has  been  very 
troublesome,  is  grown  bettcr»  I  have  not  yet 
■een  Dr.  Taylor,  and  July  runs  fast  away.  I 
fhall  not  have  much  time  for  him,  if  he  delays 
much  longer  to  come  or  send.  Mr.  Green,  the 
apothecary,  has  found  a  book,  which  tells  who 
paid  levies  m  our  parish,  and  how  much  they 
paid,  above  a  hundred  years  ago.  Do  you  not 
think  we  study  this  book  hard  7  Nothing  is 
like  going  to  the  bottom  of  things.  Many  fami- 
lies that  paid  the  paridh-rates  are  now  extinct, 
like  the  race  of  Hercules.  Pidvis  tt  umbra  «»- 
nuis.  What  is  nearest  us  touches  us  most.  The 
passions  rise  higher  at  domestic  than  at  imperial 
tragedies.  I  am  not  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
revolutions  of  Sadler-Street ;  nor  can  forbear  to 
mourn  a  little  when  old  names  vanish  away,  and 
new  come  into  their  place. 

Do  not  iBMUnne,  Madam,  that  I  wrote  this  let- 
ter for  the  sake  of  tliese  philosophical  medita- 
tions ;  for  when  I  began  it,  I  had  neither  Mr. 
Green,  nor  his  book,  in  my  thoughts;  but  was 
resolved  to  write,  and  did  not  know  what  I  had 
to  send,  but  my  respects  to  Mrs.  Salusbury,  and 
Mr.  Thrale,  and  Harry,  and  the  Miases.  I  am, 
dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 


I  did  not  at  first  understand  the  hours  of  Mm 
post 

I  have  seen  the  great  bull ;  and  very  great  hm 
is.  I  have  seen  likewise  his  heir  apparent,  who 
promises  to  inherit  all  the  bulk  and  all  the  vir« 
tiies  of  his  sire.  I  have  seen  the  man  who  oflered 
a  hundred  guineas  for  the  youoj;  bull,  while  he 
wns  yet  littla  better  than  a  calf  Matluck,  I  am 
afraid,  I  shall  not  sec,  but  I  purpose  to  see  Dove- 
dale,  and,  after  all  this  seeing,  I  hope  to  see 
you.     I  am,  ^. 


LETTER  VIL— To  the  Same. 

Mthboume,  July  &/,  1771. 
Dear  Madam, 
Last  Saturday  I  came  to  Ashbourne ;  the  daii> 
gers  or  the  pfeasures  of  the  journey  I  hare  at 
present  no  disposition  to  recount ;  else  might  I 
paint  the  beauties  of  my  native  plains ;  might  I 
tell  of  the  "smiles  of  nature  and  the  charms  of 
art;"  else  might  I  relate  how  I  crossed  tbt 
Staffordshire  canal,  one  of  the  ^rreat  eflTorts  o( 
human  labour,  and  human  contrivance;  which, 
from  the  bridge  on  which  I  viewed  it,  passed 
away  on  either  side,  and  loses  itself  in  distant 
regions,  uniting  waters  that  nature  had  divided, 
and  dividing  lands  which  nature  had  united.  1 
might  tell  now  these  reflections  fermented  in 
my  mind  till  the  chaise  stopped  at  Ashbourne, 
at  Ashbourne  in  the  Peak.  Let  not  the  banea 
name  of  the  Peak  terrify  you ;  I  have  never 
wanted  strawberries  and  cream.  The  great 
bull  has  no  disease  but  a^e.  I  hope  in  time  to 
be  like  the  great  bull :  and  hope  you  will  be  like 
him  too     hundred  years  hence. 

I  am,  &C. 


LETTER  VI.— To  the  Same. 

Anhboumt,  July  aM,  I770i 
Dearest  Madam, 
There  had  not  been  so  long  an  interval  between 
M  J  two  last  letters,  bat  that  when  I  came  hither 


LETTER  VIIL— To  the  Same. 

Mhbimme,  July  lOfA,  1771 

Dbarvst  Madam, 
I  AM  obliged  to  my  friend  Harry  for  his  reniem> 
brance ;  but  think  it  a  little  hard  that  1  bear 
nothing  from  Miss. 

There  has  been  a  man  here  to-da  j  to  take  a 
farm.  After  some  talk  he  went  to  see  the  boll, 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  a  bigger.  Do  yoo 
think  he  is  likely  to  get  the  farm  1 

Toujomrs  strawberries  and  cream. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  much  better,  and  my  rheuma- 
tism is  less  painful.  Let  me  hear  in  return  as 
much  good  of  you  and  Mrs.  Salusbury.  Yoa 
despise  the  Dog  and  Duck ;  things  that  are  at 
hand  are  always  sUghted.  I  remember  that  Dr. 
Grevil,  of  Gloucester,  sent  for  that  water  wboi 
bb  vnia  was  in  the  same  danger ;  but  he  lived 
near  Malvern,  and  you  live  near  the  Dog  and 
Duck.  Thus,  in  difficult  cases,  we  naturally 
trust  most  what  we  least  know. 

Why  Bormefield,  supposing  that  a  lotiOQ  can 
do  good,  should  despise  laurel-water  in  compa- 
rison with  his  own  receipt,  I  do  not  see ;  and  see 
still  less  why  he  should  laugh  at  that  which 
Wall  thinks  efficacious.  \  am  afraid  philosophy 
will  not  warrant  much  hope  in  a  lotion. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  compliments  from 
Mrs.  Salusbury  to  Susy, 

Iam,&c. 
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LETTER  IX.— To  the  Same. 

October  Zl9tt  1779. 

Madam, 
^'hough  I  am  just  informed,  that,  by  some  acci- 
dental negligence,  the  letter  which  I  wrote  on 
Thursday  was  not  fijiven  to  the  post,  yet  I  can- 
not refuse  myflelf  the  gratification  of  writing 
again  to  my  mistress ;  not  that  I  hav^  any  thing 
to  tell,  but  that  by  showing  how  much  I  t  m 
employed  upon  you,  I  hope  to  keep  you  from 
forgetting  me. 

Doctor  Taylor  asked  me  this  morning  on 
what  I  was  thinking?  and  I  was  thinking  on 
Lucy.  I  hope  Lucy  is  a  good  girl.  But  she 
cannot  yet  be  so  good  as  dueeney.  I  have  got 
nothing  yet  for  duceney's  cabinet 

I  hope  dear  Mrs.  Salusbury  grows  no  worse. 
I  wish  any  thing  could  be  found  that  would 
make  her' better.  You  must  remember  her 
admonition,  and  bustle  in  the  brewhouse.  When 
I  come,  you  may  expect  to  have  your  hands  full 
with  all  of  us. 

Our  bulls  and  cows  are  all  well;  but  we  yet 
hate  the  man  tliat  had  seen  a  bigger  bull.  Our 
doer  have  died  ;  but  many  are  left  Our  water- 
fall at  the  garden  makes  a  great  roaring  this  wet 
weather. 

And  so  no  more  at  present  from,  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER  X.— To  the  Same. 

Nov.  28£f,  ma. 

Dear  Madam, 
I  AM  sorry  that  none  of  your  letters  bring  better 
news  of  the  poor  dear  lady.  I  hope  her  pain  it 
not  great  To  have  a  disease  confessedly  incur- 
able and  apparently  mortal,  is  a  very  heavy 
affliction ;  and  it  is  still  more  grievous  when 
pain  is  added  to  despair. 

Every  thing  else  in  your  letter  pleased  me 
very  well,  except  that  when  I  come  I  entreat  I 
may  not  be  flattered,  as  your  letters  flatter  me. 
You  have  read  of  heroes  and  princes  mined  by 
flattery,  and  I  question  if  any  of  them  had  a 
flatterer  so  dangerous  as  you.  Pray  keep  strictly 
to  your  character  of  governess. 

1  cannot  yet  get  well ;  my  nights  arc  flatulent 
and  unquiet,  but  my  days  are  tolerably  easy, 
and  Taylor  says  that  I  look  much  better  than 
when  I  came  hither.  You  will  see  when  I  come, 
and  I  can  take  your  word. 

Our  house  affords  no  revolutions.  The  great 
bull  is  well.  But  I  write  not  merely  to  think 
on  you,  for  I  do  that  without  writing,  but  to 
keep  you  a  little  thinking  on  me.  I  perceive 
that  I  have  taken  a  broken  piece  of  paper,  but 
that  is  not  the  greatest  fault  that  you  must  for- 
give in,  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XI.— To  the  Same. 

Nov.  97M,  1773. 
Dear  Madam, 
Ip  you  are  so  kind  as  to  write  to  me  on  Satur- 
day, the  day  on  which  you  will  receive  this,  I 
«hall  have  it  before  I  leave  Ashbourne.  I  am 
to  go  to  Litchfield  on  Wednesday,  and  purpose 
to  And  my  way  to  London  through  BimungDun 
«Bd  Oxford. 


I  was  yesterday  tt  Chttsworth.  It  is  a  very 
fine  house.  I  wish  you  had  been  with  me  to 
see  it;  for  then,  as  we  are  apt  to  want  matter  of 
talk,  we  should  have  gained  something  new  to 
talk  on.  They  complimented  me  with  pla^in^ 
the  fountain,  and  opening  the  cascade.  But  1 
am  of  my  friend^s  opinion,  that  when  one  haa 
seen  the  ocean,  cascades  a  e  but  little  things. 

I  am  in  hope  of  a  letter  to»day  from  you  or 
dueeney,  but  the  post  has  made  some  blunder, 
and  the  packet  is  not  yet  distributed.  I  wish 
it  may  bring  me  a  little  good  of  you  alL  I 
am,  &!c. 


LETTER  XII.— To  the  Same. 

Tuetdajf,  Jan.  36<A,  177S 
Madam, 
The  inequalities  of  human  life  have  alwavf 
employed  the  meditation  of  deep  thinkers,  ana  1 
cannot  forbear  to  reflect  on  the  difference  be- 
tween your  condition  and  my  own.  You  live 
upon  mock-turtle,  and  stewed  rumps  of  beef; 
I  dined  yesterday  upon  crumpets.  You  sit 
with  parish  officers,  caressing  and  caressed,  the 
idol  of  the  table,  and  the  wonder  of  the  day.  1 
pine  in  the  solitude  of  sickness,  not  bad  enough 
to  be  pitied,  and  not  well  enough  to  be  endurml. 
You  sleep  away  the  night,  and  laugh  or  scold 
away  the  day.  I  cough  and  grumble,  and 
grumble  and  cough.  Last  night  was  vert 
tedious,  and  this  day  makes  no  promises  of  mucn 
ease.  However,  I  have  this  day  put  on  mf 
shoe,  and  hope  that  gout  is  gone.  I  shall  have 
only  the  cough  to  contend  with,  and  I  doubt 
whether  I  shall  get  rid  of  that  without  change 
of  place.  I  cauffht  cold  in  the  coach  as  I  went 
away,  and  am  disordered  bv  very  little  things. 
Is  it  accident  or  age?  I  am,  dearest  Madam,  &c. 


LETTER  XIIL— To  the  Same. 

March  ntht  ins. 

Dear  Madam, 
To  tell  you  that  I  am  sorry  both  for  the  poor 
lady  and  for  you  is  useless.  I  cannot  help  either 
of  you.  The  weakness  of  mind  is  perhaps  only 
a  casual  interruption  or  intermission  of  the  atten- 
tion, such  as  we  all  suffer  when  some  weu^hty 
care  or  urgent  calamity  has  possession  of^th« 
mind.  She  will  connpose  herself^  She  is  unwil- 
ling to  die,  and  the  first  conviction  of  approadi- 
ing  death  raised  ereat  perturbation.  I  tnink  she 
has  but  very  lately  thought  death  close  at  hand. 
She  will  compose  herself  to  do  that  as  well  mm 
she  can,  whicn  must  at  last  be  doWL  May  she 
not  want  the  divine  assistance! 

You,  Madam,  will  have  a  great  loss ;  a  greater 
than  is  common  in  the  loss  of  a  parent  Fill 
your  mind  with  hope  of  her  happiness,  and 
turn  your  thoughts  first  to  Him  wno  jjpves  and 
takes  away,  in  whose  presence  the  living  and 
dead  are  standing  together.  Then  rememberi 
that  when  this  mournful  duty  is  paid,  others 
vet  remain  of  e^ual  obligation,  and,  wo  may 
nope,  of  less  painful  performance.  Grief  is  a 
species  of  idleness,  and  the  necessity  of  atten* 
tion  to  the  present  preserves  us,  by  the  merciful 
dispoaitioD  of  Provtdciice,  from  being  lacerated 
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and  (levouifil  by  sorrow  for  the  past.  You 
riust  Uiink  on  your  husbantl  and  your  cliildrcn, 
and  do  wluit  this  dear  lady  has  done  for  you. 

iS'ot  to  come  to  town  while  the  preat  strugj^le 
continues  is  undoubtedly  well  rcnolved.  But  do 
not  harass  yourself  into  danjrcr;  you  owe  the 
care  of  your  health  to  all  that  love  you,  at  least 
to  all  whom  it  ia  your  duty  to  love.  You 
cannot  ^ive  Fuch  a  inotlier  too  much,  if  you  do 
not  give  her  what  belongs  to  another.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XIV.— To  the  Same. 

Jlpriimth^  1773. 
Dear  Madam, 

Hope  is  more  pleasing  than  fear,  but  not  less 
fallacious;  you  know,  when  you  do  not  try  to 
deceive  yourself,  that  the  disease  which  at  last  is 
to  destroy,  must  be  gradually  growing  worse, 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  wL«h  for  njorc  than  that 
the  descent  to  death  may  be  slow  and  easy.  In 
this  wish  I  join  with  you,  and  hope  it  will  bo 
granted.  Dear,  dear  lady!  whenever  she  is  lost 
ehe  will  be  mi.sscd,  and  whenever  she  is  remem- 
bered she  will  be  lamented.  Is  it  a  good  or  an 
evil  to  inc  that  she  now  loves  me?  It  is  surely 
a  good ;  for  tou  will  love  me  belter,  and  we  shall 
have  a  new  principle  of  concord  ;  and  I  shall  be 
happier  with  honest  sorrow,  than  with  sullen 
inuiHerence :  and  far  happier  still  than  counter- 
feited sympathy. 

I  am  reasoning  upon  a  principle  verv  far  from 
certain,  a  contidenco  of  sun*ivance.  Vou  or  I, 
or  both,  may  be  called  into  the  presence  of  the 
Supreme  Judge  be  ore  her.  I  have  lived  a  life 
t>f  which  I  do  not  like  the  review.  Surely  I  shall 
in  time  hve  betti.r. 

I  sat  down  with  an  intention  to  write  high 
coinoliments ;  but  my  thoughts  hare  taken 
another  course,  and  some  other  time  must  now 
serve  to  tell  vou  with  what  other  emotions,  bene- 
volence, an<f  fidelity,  I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XV.— To  the  Same. 

Mat/  nth,  1773. 
Madam, 

Never  imagine  that  your  letters  are  lon^;  they 
are  always  too  short  tor  my  curiosity,  f  do  not 
know  that  I  was  ever  content  v.ith  a  single 
penisal. 

Of  drar  Mrs.  Salushurv- 1  never  expect  much 
better  news  than  you  send  mo;  de  pin  en  pis  is 
the  natural  and  certain  course  of  her  dreadful 
maladv.  I  am  content  when  it  leaves  her  ease 
cnouiin  for  the  exercise  of  her  mind. 

Why  should  Mr.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  suppose  that  what 
I  took  the  liberty  of  suL'gestin^  v.as  concerted 
with  you?  He 'does  not  know  how  much  I 
revolve  his  affairs,  and  how  honestly  I  desire  his 
prosperity.  I  hope  he  has  let  the  hint  take  some 
liold  of  his  mind. 

Your  declaration  to  Miss  ♦♦♦**!«  more 
penernl  than  my  opinions  allow.  I  think  an 
wnliniitcd  promise  of  acting  by  the  opinion  of 
another  so  wranis  that  nolhinff,  or  hardlv  any 
thinq,  ran  make  it  right.  All  unnecessary  "vows 
arc  folly,  be<;a'.ise  they  suppose  a  prescience  of 
the  future  which  has  not  been  given  us.'  They 
arc«  I  think,  a  crime,  because  they  rcmgn  that 


life  to  chance  which  God  has  given  us  to  be 
regulated  by  reason  ;  and  superinduce  a  kind  of 
fatality,  from  which  it  is  the  ^rcat  privilege  of 
our  nature  to  be  free.  Unlmutcd  obedience  ii 
due  only  to  the  universal  Father  of  Heaven  and 
Earth.  My  parents  may  be  mad  and  foolish; 
may  be  wicked  and  malicious,  may  be  erro- 
neously religious,  or  absurdly  scrupulous.  I  am 
not  bound  to  compliance  with  mandates  either 
p.»8itivc  or  negative^  which  either  religion  con- 
demns, or  reason  rejects.  There  wanders  about 
the  world  a  wild  notion,  which  extends  over 
marriage  more  than  over  any  other  transaction. 
If  Miss  *  »  *  ♦  followed  a  trade,  would  it  be  said 
tliat  she  was  bound  in  conscience  to  give  or  refuse 
credit  at  her  failures  choice ?  And  is  not  mar- 
riage a  thing  in  which  she  is  more  interested,  and 
has  therefore  more  right  of  choice?  ^V'hcn  I  may 
sufTor  for  my  own  crimes,  when  I  may  be  sued 
for  my  own  debts,  I  may  judge  by  panty  of  rea- 
son for  my  own  happiness.  The  parent's  moral 
right  can  arise  only  from  his  kindness,  and  his 
civil  right  only  from  his  money. 

Conscience  cannot  dictate  obedience  to  the 
wicked,  or  compliance  with  the  foolish  ;  and  of 
interest  mere  prudence  is  the  judge. 

If  the  daugnter  is  bound  without  a  promise, 
she  promises  nothing  ;  and  if  she  is  not  bound, 
she  p^oniiscR  too  mu<th. 

"W  hai  is  meant  by  tying  up  money  in  trade  I 
do  not  umlerstand.  Mo  money  is  so  little  tied 
as  that  which  is  employed  in  trade.  Mr.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 
perhaps  only  means,  that  in  consideration  of 
money  to  be  advanced,  he  will  oblige  his  son  to 
be  a  trader.  This  is  reasonable  enough.  Upon 
ten  thousand  pounds  diligently  occupied,  tney 
may  live  in  great  plenty  and  splendour,  withoii 
the  mischiefs  of  idleness. 

I  can  write  a  long  letter  as  well  as  mv  mis- 
tress; and  shall  be  glad  that  my  long  letters 
may  be  as  welcome  as  hers. 

IMy  nights  arc  grown  again  very  uneasy  and 
troublesome.  I  kn(iW  not  that  the  countrv*  will 
mend  them;  but  I  hope  your  company  will 
mend  my  days.  Though  i  cannot  now  expect 
much  attention,  and  would  not  wish  (or  more 
than  can  be  spared  from  the  poor  dear  lady,  yet 
I  shall  see  y(»u  and  hear  you  every  now  and 
then ;  and  to  see  and  hear  you,  is  always  to  bear 
wit,  and  to  see  virtue. 

I  shall,  I  hope,  see  you  to-morrow,  and  a 
little  on  tlio  two  next  days ;  and  with  that  little 
I  must  for  the  present  try  to  be  contented.  I 
am,&c 


LETTER  XVI.— To  the  Same. 

Jiuguat  12rA,  177IL 
Dear  Madam, 

We  left  London  on  Friday  the  6th,  not  ▼«▼ 
eariy,  and  travelled  without  any  memorable  acci- 
dent through  a  country  which  I  had  8c«n  befora. 
In  the  evening  I  was  not  well,  and  was  forced  to 
stop  at  Stilton,  one  stage  short  of  Stamford, 
where  we  intended  to  have  lodged. 

On  the  7th  we  passed  through  Stamford  and 
Grantham,  and  dined  at  Newark,  where  I  had 
only  lime  toob  serve  that  the  market-place  was 
uncommonly  spacioua  and  neat  In  London 
we  should  call  it  a  square,  though  the  sides  were 
neither  straight  nor  parallel  We  came^  at  niglri^ 
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to  Doncaflter,  and  went  to  church  in  the  mom* 
ing,  where  Chambers  found  the  monument  of 
Robert  of  Doncaater,  who  mvs  on  his  slono 
Bomcthini; like  thi» ; — What  I  gave,  that  I  have; 
what  I  spont,  that  I  had ;  what  I  left,  that  I  lost. — 
So  sjiitli  Robert  of  Doncaater,  who  reigned  in  the 
world  sixtv-seren  years,  and  all  that  time  lived 
not  one.  tlere  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
therefore  made  no  great  haste  away. 

We  reached  York,  however,  that  night;  I 
was  much  disordered  with  old  complaints.  Next 
morning  we  saw  the  Minster,  an  edifice  of  loOi- 
ness  and  elegance  equal  to  the  highest  hopes  of 
architecture.  I  remember  nothing  but  the  dome 
of  St  PauPs  that  can  be  compared  with  iho 
middle  walk.  The  Chapter-house  is  a  circular 
building,  very  stately,  but  I  think  excelled  by  the 
Chapter-house  of  Lincoln. 

I  then  went  to  see  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey, 
which  are  almost  vanished,  and  I  remember 
nothing  of  them  distinct 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  jail,  which  they  call 
the  castle ;  a  fabric  built  lately,  such  is  terret*- 
trial  mutability,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  ruined 
abbey.  The  under  jailer  was  very  officious  to 
show  his  fetters,  in  which  there  was  no  con- 
trivance. The  head  jailer  came  in,  and  seeing 
mo  look,  I  suppose,  Fatigued,  offered  me  wine, 
and  when  I  went  away,  would  not  sufier  his 
sen'ant  to  take  money.  The  jail  is  accounted 
the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  you  find  the  jailer 
deserving  of  his  dignity. 

We  dined  at  York,  and  went  on  to  Northal- 
lerton, a  place  of  which  I  know  nothing,  but 
that  it  afiorded  us  a  lodging  on  Monday  night, 
and  about  two  hundred  ana  seventy  years  ago 
gave  birth  to  Roger  Ascham. 

Next  morning  we  changed  our  horses  at 
Darlington,  where  Mr.  Cornelius  Harrison,  a 
cousin-german  of  mine,  was  perpetual  curate-. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  my  relations  who  ever 
rose  in  fortune  above  penury,  or  in  character 
above  neglect 

The  church  is  built  crosswise,  with  a  fine 
spire,  and  might  invite  a  traveller  to  survey  it  ■ 
but  I  perhaps  wanted  vigour,  and  thought  I 
wanted  time. 

The  next  stage  brought  us  to  Durham,  a  placr: 
of  which  Mr.  Thrale  oado  mo  take  particula  r 
notice.  The  bishop's  palace  has  the  appearand: 
of  an  old  feudal  castle,  built  upon  an  eminence, 
and  looking  down  upon  the  river,  upon  which 
was  formerly  thrown  a  drawbridge,  as  I  suppose, 
to  be  raised  at  night  lest  the  Scots  should  pas5  it. 

The  cathedral  has  a  massiiiess  and  solidity 
mich  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other  place;  it  rather 
awes  than  pleases,  as  it  strikes  with  a  kind  of 
tfigantic  dignity,  and  aspires  to  no  other  praise 
Dian  that  of  rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate 
Juration.  I  had  none  of  my  friends  resident, 
and  therefore  saw  but  little.  The  hbrary  is 
mean  and  scanty. 

At  Durham^  beside  all  expectation,  I  met  an 
old  friend :  Miss  Fordyce  is  married  there  to  a 
phjTsician.  We  met,  I  think,  with  honest  kind- 
ness on  both  sides.  I  thought  her  much  decayed, 
and  having  since  heard  that  the  banker  had 
involved  her  husband  in  his  extensive  ruin,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  think  that  I  saw  in  her  with* 
ored  features  more  impression  of  sorrow  than  oi 
time — 

(iua  tflira  paisc,  itsa  regnal  Eriaajs. 


He  that  wanders  about  the  world  sees  new 
forms  of  human  misery,  and  if  he  chances  to 
meet  an  old  friend,  meets  a  face  darkened  with 
troubles. 

On  Tuesday  night  we  came  hither ;  yesterday 
I  took  some  care  of  myself,  and  to-day  I  am 
qtiile  polite.  I  have  been  taking  a  view  of  all 
that  could  be  shown  me,  and  find  that  all  very 
near  to  nothing.  You  have  often  heard  me 
complain  of  finding  myself  disappointed  by 
books  of  travels ;  I  am  afraid  travel  itself  will 
end  Hkewisc  in  disappointment  One  town, 
one  countrj',  is  very  like  another:  civilized 
nations  have  the  same  customs,  and  barbarous 
nations  have  the  same  nature ;  there  arc  indei'd 
minute  discriminations  both  of  places  and  of 
manners,  which  perhaps  are  not  wanting  of 
curiosity,  but  which  a  traveller  seldom  stays  long 
enough  to  investigate  and  compare.  The  dirtl 
utterly  neglect  them ;  the  acute  see  a  little,  and 
supply  the  rest  with  fancy  and  conjecture. 

I  shall  set  out  again  to-morrow;  but  I  shnll 
not,  I  am  afraid,  see  Alnwick,  for  Dr.  Percy  is 
not  there.  I  hope  to  lodge  to-morrow  nizht  at 
Berwick,  and  the  next  at  Edinburgh,  whore  I 
shall  direct  Mr.  Drummond,  bookseller,  at 
Ossian^s  head,  to  take  care  of  mv  letters. 

I  hope  the  little  dears  are  ail  well,  and  that 
my  dear  master  and  mistress  may  go  some- 
whither; but  wherever  you  go  do  not  forget, 
Madam,  your  most  humble  servant 

I  am  pretty  well 

jSugu9t  15  th.' 
Thua  far  I  had  written  at  Newcastle.  I  forgot 
to  send  it    I  am  now  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  havo 
been  this  day  running  about    I  run  pretty  welL 


LETTER  XVII.— To  the  Same. 

Edinburgh,  Jhig.  nth,  177S. 

Dear  Madam, 
On  the  13th  I  left  Newcastle,  and  in  the  after* 
noon  came  to  Alnwick,  where  we  were  treated 
with  great  civility  by  tho  Duke:  I  went  through 
the  apartments,  walked  on  tho  wall,  and  climbed 
the  towers.  That  night  we  lay  at  Belford,  and 
on  the  next  night  came  to  Edinburgh.  On 
Sunday  (15th)  f  went  to  the  English  chapcL 
Atler  dinner  Dr.  Robertson  came  in,  and  pm* 
mised  to  show  me  the  place.  On  Monday  I 
saw  their  public  buildings:  the  cathedral,  which 
I  told  Robertson  I  wished  to  see  because  it  hud 
once  been  a  church,  the  courts  of  justice,  the 
pariiament  house,  the  advocates'  library,  the 
repository  of  records,  tho  college  and  its  library, 
and  the  palace,  particularly  the  old  tower  where 
the  king  of  Scotland  seized  David  Rizzio  in 
tho  queen's  presence.  Most  of  their  buildings 
are  very  mean ;  and  the  whole  town  bears  some 
resemblance  to  the  old  part  of  Birmingham. 

Boswell  has  very  handsome  and  spacious 
rooms ;  level  with  the  ground  on  one  side  of  tho 
house,  and  on  the  other  four  stories  high. 

At  dinner  on  Monday  were  tho  Eiutcheas  of 
Douglas,  an  old  lady,  who  talks  broad  Scotch 
with  a  paralytic  voice,  and  is  scarcely  under- 
stood hyher  own  countrymen ;  the  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  Sir  Adolphua  Oughton,  and  many  more 
At  supper  there  was  auch  a  conflux  of  company 
that  I  could  Karcely  support  the  tunuilu  I  haye 
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Iierver  been  well  in  the  whole  journey,  and  am 
very  easily  disordercjl. 

This  inorninir  i  saw  at  hreakfast  Dr.  Black- 
lock,  the  blind  poet,  who  docs  not  remember  to 
have  seen  light,  and  is  read  to,  by  a  poor  scholar, 
in  Latin,  Grc^k,  and  French.  He  was  originally 
a  poor  scholar  himself.  1  looked  on  him  with 
reverence.  To-morrow  our  journey  begins;  I 
know  not  when  I  shall  write  again.  I  am  but 
poorly.     I  am,  &.c. 


LETTER  XVIII.— To  the  Same. 

Bamjf^  Aug.  ailA,  1773. 
Dear  Madam, 
It  has  so  happened  that  though  I  am  perpetually 
thinking  on  you,  I  could  seldom  find  opportu- 
nity to  write;  I  have  in  fourteen  days  sent  only 
one  letter:  you  must  consider  the  fatigues  of 
travel,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  in  a 
■trange  country. 

August  ISth,  I  passed,  with  Bos  well,  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  and  began  our  journey ;  in  the  passage 
we  observed  an  island,  which  I  persuaded  my 
companions  to  survey.     We  found  it  a  rock 
somewhat  troublesome  to  climb,  about  a  mile 
long,  and  half  a  mile  broad ;  in  the  middle  were 
the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had  on  one  of  the 
stones — Maria  Re.  1564.    It  had  been  only  a 
blockhouse,  one  story  high.     I  measured  two 
apartments,  of  which  the  walls  were  entire,  and 
found  them  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
three  broad.    The  rock  had  some  grass  and 
many  thistles ;  both  cows  and  sheep  were  grazing. 
There  was  a  spring  of  water.    The  name  is 
Inchkeith.     Look  on  your  mans.     This  visit 
took  about  an  hour.     "VV^c  pleasca  ourselves  with 
being  in  a  country  all  our  own,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  boat^  and  landed  at  Kinghom,  a 
mean  town ;  and  travelling  through  Kirkaldie,  a 
very  long  town  meanly  built,  and  Cowpar,  which 
I  could  not  see  because  it  was  night,  we  came 
late  to  St.  Andrew^s,  the  most  ancient  of  the 
8a>tch  universities,  and  once  the  see  of  the 
Primate  of  Scotland.    The  inn  was  full;  but 
lodgings  were  provided  for  us  at  the  house  of 
the  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  man  of  elegant  man- 
ners, who  showed  us,  in  the  morning,  the  poor 
remains  of  a  stately  cathedral,  demolished  in 
Knox's  reformation,  and  now  only  to  be  im9- 
l^ned  by  tracing  its  foundation,  and  contemplat- 
mg  the  little  ruins  that  are  IHt    Here  was  once 
a  religious  house.    Two  of  the  vaults  or  cellars 
of  the  subprior  are  even  yet  entire.    In  one  of 
tliem  lives  an  old  woman,  who  claims  an  here- 
ditary residence  in  it,  boasting  that  her  husband 
was  the  sixth  tenant  of  this  ^oomy  mansion,  in 
a  lineal  descent,  and  claims  by  her  marriage 
with  this  lord  of  the  cavern  an  slliance  with  the 
Bruces.    Mr.  Boswell  stayed  a  while  to  interro- 
gate her,  because  he  underatood  her  language ; 
she  told  him,  that  she  and  her  cat  lived  together ; 
that  she  had  two  sons  somewhere,  who  might 
perhaps  be  dead ;  that  when  there  were  quality 
m  the  town  notice  was  taken  of  her,  and  that 
now  she  was  neglected,  but  did  not  trouble  them. 
Her  habitation  contained  all  that  she  had ;  her 
tnrf  for  fire  was  laid  in  one  place,  and  her  balls 
of  coal-dust  in  another,  but  her  bed  seemed  to 
be  dean.    Boswell  asked  her,  if  she  never  heard 
any  noises ;  but  she  could  tell  him  of  nothing 
•apenutoni,  tboagh  ihe  often  wandered  in  the 


night  among  the  graves  and  mins,  only  she  harf 
sometimes  notice  by  dreams  of  the  death  of  her 
relations.  We  then  viewed  the  remains  of  a 
castle  on  tl»c  margin  of  the  sea,  in  which  the 
archbishops  resided,  and  in  which  Cardinal 
Beatoun  was  killed. 

The  professors  who  happened  to  be  resident 
in  the  vacation  made  a  public  dinner,  and  treated 
us  very  kindly  and  respectfully.  They  showed 
us  their  colleges,  in  one  of  which  there  is  a  libra- 
r}'  that,  for  luminousness  and  elegance,  may  vie 
at  least  with  the  new  edifice  at  Strcatham.  But 
learning  seems  not  to  prosper  amonj;  them;  one 
of  their  colleges  has  been  lately  alienated,  and 
one  of  their  churches  lately  deserted.  An  ex- 
periment was  made  of  planting  a  shrubbery  in 
the  church,  but  it  did  not  thrive. 

Why  the  place  should  thus  fall  to  decay,  I 
know  not;  for  education,  such  as  is  here  to  be 
had,  is  sufficiently  cheap.  The  term,  or,  as  they 
call  it,  their  session,  lapts  seven  months  in  the 
year,  which  the  students  of  the  highest  rank  and 
greatest  expense  may  pass  here  for  twenty 
pounds,  in  which  are  included  board,  lodging, 
books,  and  the  continual  instruction  of  three 
professors. 

20th.  We  left  St  Andrew's,  well  satisfied  with 
our  reception,  and  crossing  the  Frith  of  Tay, 
came  to  Dundee,  a  dirty,  despicable  town.  >\  e 
passed  afterwanls  through  Aberbrotliic,  famous 
once  for  an  abbey,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few 
fragments  left ;  but  those  fragments  tesUfy  that 
the  fabric  was  once  of  great  extent,  and  of  stu- 
pendous magnificence.  Two  of  the  towers  arj 
yet  standing,  though  shattered  ;  into  one  of  them 
Boswell  climbed,  but  found  the  stairs  broken: 
the  way  into  the  other  we  did  not  see,  and  had 
not  time  to  search ;  I  believe  it  might  be  ascend- 
ed, but  the  top,  I  think,  is  open. 

We  lay  at  Montrose,  a  neat  place,  with  a  spa- 
cious area  for  the  market,  and  an  elegant  to«-n- 
house. 

21st.  We  travelled  towards  Aberdeen,  another 
university,  and  in  the  way  dined  at  Lord  Moo- 
boddo's,  the  Scotch  Judge,  who  has  lately  writ- 
ten a  strange  book  about  the  origin  of  language, 
in  which  he  traces  monkeys  up  to  men,  and  sajs 
that  in  some  countries  the  human  species  hare 
tails  like  other  beasts.  He  inouired  for  tliese 
long-tailed  men  of  Banks,  ana  was  not  well 
pleased  that  thev  had  not  been  found  in  all  his 
peregrination,  lie  talked  nothing  of  thb  to 
me,  and  I  hope  we  parted  friends ;  for  ws 
agreed  pretty  well,  only  we  disputed  in  ailjust- 
ing  the  claims  of  merit  between  a  shopkeeper  uf 
London  and  a  savage  of  the  American  w  ildtr- 
nesses.  Our  ophiions  were,  I  think,  maintained 
on  both  sides  without  full  conviction:  Mon- 
boddo  declared  boldly  for  the  savage,  and  I,  per- 
haps for  that  reason,  sided  with  tht^  citizen. 

We  came  late  to  Aberdeen,  where  I  found 
my  dear  mistress's  letter,  and  leamtni  that  all 
our  little  people  were  happily  recovered  of  the 
measles.  Every  part  of  your  letter  was  pleaiN 
ing. 

There  are  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Aberdeen* 
the  old  town,  built  about  a  mile  inland^  once  thi 
see  of  a  bishop,  which  contains  the  King's  Col 
lege,  and  the  remains  of  the  cathedral,  and  thi 
new  town,  which  stands,  for  the  sake  of  trade 
upon  a  frith  or  arm  of  the  sea,  so  that  ships  retf 
against  the  (juay. 
The  two  aties  kavo  tbdr  separate  magietzate^ 
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and  the  two  colleges  arc  in  effect  two  universi- 
ties, which  confer  tlegiecs  independently  of  each 
other. 

New  Aberdeen  is  a  larjie  town,  built  almost 
wholly  of  that  granite  which  is  used  for  tlie  new 
pavement  in  Lond>n,  which,  -lard  as  it  is,  they 
square  with  ver^'  littlj?  dirliculty.  Here  I  firs't 
saw  the  wo'uen  m  plaids.  The  pin  id  nmkes  at 
once  a  hood  and  cl  nik,  without  cut  ling  or  sow- 
ing, merely  hy  the  manner  of  drawing  tlie  oppo- 
site sides  over  the  shoul(U:r».  The  maids  at  the 
inns  run  over  the  liouse  barefoot;  and  children, 
not  dressed  in  rags,  go  without  Hhoes  or  stock- 
ings. Shoes  arc  indeed  not  yet  in  universal  use ; 
they  came  late  into  this  country.  One  of  the 
professors  told  us,  as  we  were  mentioning  a  fort 
Duilt  by  Cromwell,  that  the  country  owed  much 
of  its  pre^^ent  industry  to  Cn)m well's  soldiers. 
They  taught  us,  said  he,  to  raise  cabbage  and 
make  shoes.  How  they  lived  without  shoes  may 
yet  be  seen ;  but  in  the  passage  through  villages, 
it  seems  to  him  that  sur\'i»y»  their  gardens,  that 
when  thtjy  had  not  cabbage  they  had  nothing. 

Education  is  here  of  the  same  price  as  at  St. 
Andrew's,  only  the  session  is  but  from  the  Ist 
of  November  to  the  Ist  of  April.  The  acade- 
mical buildings  seem  rather  to  advance  than 
decline.  They  showed  their  libraries,  which 
were  not  very  splendid,  hut  some  manuscripts 
were  so  exquisitely  penned  that  I  wished  my 
dear  mistress  to  have  seen  them.  I  had  an  unex- 
pected pleasure  by  finding  an  old  acquaintance 
now  professor  of  physic  in  the  King's  ColU;ge : 
wo  were  on  both  sides  glad  of  the  interview, 
having  not  seen  nor  periiaps  thought  on  one 
anotlier  for  many  years ;  but  we  had  no  emula- 
ti(m,  nor  had  either  of  us  risen  to  the  other's 
envy,  and  our  old  kindness  was  easily  renewed. 
I  hope  we  shall  never  Iry  the  effect  of  so  long 
an  absence,  and  that  I  shall  always  be,  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER  XIX.— To  the  Same. 

Internets,  Aug.  '29lh,  1773. 
Dear  Madam, 
August  23d,  I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the 
Lord  Provost  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  presented 
W'th  the  freedom  of  the  city,  not  in  a  gold  box, 
but  in  <:ood  Latin.  Let  me  pay  Scotland  one 
just  praise!  there  was  no  officer  gaping  for  a 
fee ;  this  could  have  Ix^cn  said  of  no  city  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Tweed.  I  wore  my  patent  of 
fr^'dom  Tiro  more  in  my  hat,  from  the  new  town 
to  the  olrl,  about  a  mile.  I  then  dined  with  my 
friend,  the  profe?»sor  of  physic,  at  his  house,  and 
saw  the  King's  College.  Boswdl  was  very 
angry  that  the  Aberdeen  professors  wotihl  not 
talk.  When  I  was  at  the  English  church  in 
Aberdeen,  I  happened  to  be  espied  by  Lady  Di. 
Middleton,  whom  I  had  some  time  seen  in  Lon- 
don ;  she  told  what  she  had  seen  to  Mr.  Boyd, 
Lord  Errors  brother,  who  wrote  us  an  invita- 
tion to  Lord  Errol's  house,  called  Slane's  Castle. 
We  went  thither  on  the  next  day,  (24th  of 
August,)  and  found  a  house,  not  old,  except  but 
one  tower,  built  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea 
upon  a  rock,  scarce  accessible  from  the  sea ;  at 
one  comer  a  tower  makes  a  perpendicular  con- 
tinuation of  the  lateral  surface  of  the  rock,  so 
that  it  IB  impracticable  to  walk  round ;  the  house 


inclosed  a  square  court,  and  on  all  sides  within 
the  court  is  a  piazza  or  gallery  two  stories  high. 
We  came  m  as  we  were  invited  to  dinner,  and 
after  dinner  offered  to  go ;  but  Lady  Errol  sent 
us  word  by  Mr.  Boyd,  that  if  we  went  before 
Lord  Errol  came  home  we  must  never  be  for- 
given, and  ordered  out  the  coach  to  show  us  two 
curiosities.  We  were  tirst  conducted  by  Mr. 
Boyd  to  Dunbuys,  or  the  vcllow  rock.  Dun- 
buys  is  a  n)ck  consisting  oi  two  protuberances, 
each  perhaps  one  bundled  yards  round,  ioinea 
together  by  a  narrow  neck,  and  separated  from 
the  land  by  a  very  narrow  channel  or  gully. 
These  rock's  are  the  hanntii  of  sea-fowl,  whose 
clang,  though  this  is  not  their  season,  we  heard 
at  a  distance.  The  eggs  and  the  voung  are 
gathered  here  in  great  numbers  at  tfie  time  of 
hretnling.  There  is  a  bird  here  called  a  coote, 
which,  though  not  much  bigger  than  a  duck,  lays 
a  larger  egg  than  a  goose.  We  went  then  to  see 
the  Butler  or  Boulloir  of  Buchan:  Buchan  is 
the  name  of  the  district,  and  the  Buller  is  a 
small  creek  or  gulf  into  which  the  sea  flows 
tlirough  an  arch  of  the  rock.  We  walked  round 
it,  and  saw  it  black  at  a  great  depth.  It  has  its 
name  from  tho  violent  ebullition  of  the  water, 
when  high  winds  or  high  tides  drive  it  up  the 
arch  into  the  basin.  Walking  a  little  farther  I 
spied  some  boats,  and  told  my  companions  that 
we  would  go  into  the  Buller  and  examine  it. 
There  was  no  danger;  all  was  calm;  we  went 
through  the  arch,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  nar- 
row giilf  surrounded  by  craggy  rocks,  of  height 
not  stupendous,  but  to  a  MtKliterrancan  visiter 
uncommon.  On  ench  side  was  a  cave,  of  which 
the  fishermen  knew  not  the  extent,  in  which 
smugglers  hide  their  goods,  and  sometimes  par- 
ties of  pleasure  take  a  dinner.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XX.— To  the  Sami. 

Skie,  Sept.  6th,  177». 

Dearest  i^f adah, 
I  AM  now  looking  on  the  sea  from  a  house  of 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 
Little  did  I  once  think  of  seeing  this  region  of 
obscurity,  and  little  did  vou  once  expect  a  salu- 
tation from  this  verge  of  European  life.  I  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  going  where  nobody  goes, 
and  seeing  what  nobody  sees.  Our  design  is  to 
visit  several  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  then  pass 
over  to  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

I  returned  from  the  sight  of  Buller*s  Buchan 
to  Lord  Errol 's,  and,  having  seen  liis  library,  had 
for  a  time  only  to  look  upon  the  sea,  which  rolled 
between  us  and  Norway.  Next  morning, 
August  25th,  we  continued  our  journey  through 
a  country  not  uncultivTited,  but  so  denuded  of 
its  wood's,  that  in  all  this  journey  I  had  not 
travelled  a  hundred  yards  between  hedges,  or 
seen  five  trees  fit  for  the  carpenter.  A  few  small 
plantations  may  be  found,  but  I  believe  scarcely 
any  thirty  years  old ;  at  least,  they  are  all  poste- 
rior to  the  Union.  This  day  we  dined  with  a 
country  gentleman,  who  has  in  his  grounds  the 
remain's  of  a  Druid's  temple,  which,  when  it  \tf 
complete,  is  nothing  more  than  a  circle  or  double 
circle  of  stones,  placed  at  equal  distances,  with 
a  flat  stone,  perhaps  an  altar,  at  a  certain  point, 
sod  a  stone  taller  thu  the  rest  at  the  opposite 
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point.  The  la!!  ston<»  is  rrrctc-d,  I  tliink,  at  the 
sonth.  Ot'  these  circlf.s  there  are  many  in  all  the 
unfreqnontfd  parts  of  t's';  inland.  The  inhahi- 
tants  of  th»»e  part«  rr.-<p»'t:t  Ihr-in  nfl  niL-nH)ria!s 
of  the  sepulture  of  i«o^nf'  illii-trioii?  per-on.  Kerc 
I  saw  a  few  trees.     ^Vf•  l;iy  at  KainfT. 

Aii(^u9t  26?h.  "\V^  flin*-(l  at  Elifin,  where  we 
MW  the  ruins  of  a  noble  cath'Timl ;  the  chapter- 
house is  yet  standing.  A  urent  part  of  Kl*^;n  is 
built  with  «mall  piazza?  to  th^  ]ow»r  story.  We 
went  on  to  Fori**,  over  th^  hejitli  where  Marholh 
met  th'*  witehe*,  hut  had  no  adventure;  only  in 
the  way  we  saw  for  the  tirst  time  some  hou.-i  s 
w-ith  fnVit-trec:'  abi>nt  them.  The  improvements 
of  the  Seoteh  are  for  immediate  profit :  they  do 
not  yet  think  it  quit*.*  wr>rt!»  their  while  to  plant 
what  will  not  prf)duee  something  to  be  eaten  or 
eold  in  a  Vfry  little  time.     Wc  re-ted  at  Foris. 

A  ver)'  LT«at  ptOp'>rtion  of  tl.e  pef>ple  ar*i  bare- 
foot ;  s!io»;s  ar.t  not  yet  con-iderfd  as  nerr>«ariefl 
of  liff\  It  is  still  the  custom  to  send  out  the  sons 
of  ;,^''nlleiiien  without  them  into  th*  streets  and 
Mays.  There  are  more  bejrjrars  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  EnirlanJ :  thoy  b?^,  if  not  silently,  yet 
\cr\  modestly. 

S'ext  day  we  came  to  Nairn,  a  miserable 
town,  but  a  royal  burgh,  of  wlii<h  the  chii*f 
annual  mafn^trate  is  styled  Lord  I'-ovost.  In 
Ihu  nei;;hbo»irh(K)d  we  saw  the  eai^^tle  of  the  old 
Thane  of  Cawdor.  There  is  one  ancient  t«jwer 
with  its  batllL'inints  and  winding  stairs  yet 
remaining ;  llie  rest  of  the  house  is,  though  not 
modern,  of  later  erection. 

On  the  2Sth  we  went  to  Fort  Heorae,  which  is 
account'^!  the  most  reuiilar  fortification  in  the 
island.  The  major  of  artill«TV  walked  with  us 
round  the  walls,  and  shov%^^<l  us  the  principles 
iifK)n  which  every  part  was  constructed,  and  the 
way  in  wliich  it  could  be  defended.  Vie  dined 
witM  the  covemor.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  and  his 
offirers.  It  was  a  verj-  pleasant  and  instructive 
day,  but  nothing  puts  my  honoured  mistress  out 
of  my  mind. 

At  ni'_'ht  we  came  to  Invem^'ss,  the  la«t  con- 
siderable town  in  the  North,  where  we  sla\ed  all 
the  next  day,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  saw  the 
ruins  of  what  is  called  Marbi:th^8  castle.  It 
nc\'er  was  a  larjro  house,  but  was  stronf^ly  situ- 
ated. Fmm  Inverness  wc  were  to  travel  on 
horseback. 

August  30th.  We  set  out  with  four  horses. 
We  had  two  Hiuhlander**  to  run  by  us,  who 
were  active,  ofiicious,  civil,  and  hardy.  Our 
journey  was  for  many  miles  alnn^'  a  military 
way  made  upon  the  banks  of  Louph  Ness,  a 
watijr  about  eii:hteen  mil-^s  lonir,  but  not,  I 
think,  half  a  mile  broad.  (.>ur  horses  were  not 
bad,  and  the  way  was  very  pleasant ;  the  Fock 
out  of  which  the  road  was  <  ut  was  covere<l  with 
birch-trees,  f»'m,  and  heath.  The  lake  below 
was  bealinp  its  bank  by  a  ffentle  wind,  and  the 
rocks  beyond  the  water'on  the  ripht  stood  somc^ 
times  horrid  and  wild,  and  sometimes  opened 
into  a  kind  of  bay,  in  which  there  was  a  spot  of 
cultivated  pt)unJ,  yellow  with  com.  In  one  part 
of  the  way  wc  had  trees  on  both  sides  for  perhaps 
half  a  mile. — Such  a  lenjith  of  «hade  perhaps 
Scotland  cannot  show  in  any  other  place. 

Vou  are  not  to  suppose  that  here  are  to  be  any 
more  towns  or  inns.  Wo  cam*'  to  a  cottace 
which  they  call  the  General's  Hut,  where  we 
alighted  tu  dine,  and  bad  eggs  and  bacon,  and 


I  mutton,  with  wine,  rum,  and  whisker.     I  ha§ 

\  water. 

I  At  a  bridi-e  ov(  r  the  river,  which  nins  into  tht 
Ness,  the  rocks  rise  <m  thr'-e  «ides,  with  a  clin-r 
tion  almo'^t  p«  r\)<  ndicular,  to  a  preat  h'Mnht ;  ther 
are  in  jart  coi'ered  wiTh  tr-es.  and  cxhil-it  a  kinJ 
of  dn  adi'ul  inannitirenc*' ; — -"tandinir  hk"  tii#» 
burners  of  narure  pla^  ed  to  ke*'p  difii.rent  onicrs 
fA"  beini?  in  perriefiutl   s<p.i ration.     Near    lhi» 

i  bridse  is  the  Fall  of  Fit-rs,  a  famrms  cataract,  of 
whi«  h,  by  clamb»'rini:  over  the  nxks,  we  nbtain^-d 
a  view.  The  water  was  low,  and  therel'cm.*  we 
liad  only  the  plcaMin*  of  kn<iwinir  that  rain  would 
make  it  at  once  pleasing  and  formidable;  there 
will  then  be  a  miirhly  flood,  foaminrr  along  a 
rocky  channel,  fretjuently  obstructed  by  protu- 
berances, and  exasperated  by  reverberati«.n,  &C 
last  precipitated  with  a  sudden  descent,  and  lost 
in  the  depth  f»f  a  Ld<.K>my  chasm. 

We  came  somcwiiat  late  to  Fort  Augustas, 
where  the  lieutenant-governor  met  us  b*'\ond 
the  frat«>s,  and  a|M>loi;ized  that  at  that  hour  he 
could  not,  by  the  niles  of  a  irarrisfin,  admit  ns 
otherwise  than  at  a  narrr>w  door  which  only  one 
can  rnter  at  a  time.  We  were  well  entertained 
and  well  lod«ied,  and  next  mominff,  after  having 
viewed  the  fort,  we  pursued  our  joumev. 

Our  way  now  lay  over  the  mountains,  which 
are  not  to  be  parsed  by  climbins  them  din<!ly, 
but  by  traverrriiiir;  so  that  as  wc  went  torward 
we  saw  our  baggage  following;  us  below  in  a 
direction  exactly  contrary.  There  is  in  thes€ 
ways  mnch  labour  but  little  danger,  and  perhaps 
other  places,  of  which  very  terrific  representa- 
tions are  made,  are  not  in  themselves  more  for 
midable.  These  roads  have  all  been  made  by 
hewinir  the  rock  away  with  pickaxes,  or  bursting; 
it  with  gunpowder.  The  stones  so  separatfd 
are  often  piled  loose  as  a  wall  by  the  way-sid*». 
We  saw  an  inscription  importing  the  y'ear  in 
which  one  of  the  reiriments  made  two  thousand 
yards  of  the  road  ea:*tv.a'd. 

After  tpdious  travel  ol  some  hours  we  came 
to  v.  hat  I  believe  we  must  call  a  villag**,  a  plarc 
where  there  were  three  huts  built  of  turf ;  at  one 
of  which  we  were  to  ha>e  our  dinner  i»T.d  our 
bed,  for  we  could  not  reach  any  better  plaen  tl.^t 
night.  This  place  is  ca11e<l  Enoch  in  r;ifnm..r- 
rison.  The  house  in  which  we  lcid?eil  was 
distincuished  by  a  chimney,  the  rest  had  onlv  a 
hole  for  the  smoke.  Here  we  had  ejFgs,  and 
mutton,  and  a  chicken  and  a  sausage,  and  rum. 
In  the  afterno<m  tea  was  made  by  a  very  decent 
(rirl  in  a  printed  linen :  «he  engaged  me  so  murh, 
that  I  made  her  a  present  of  Cocker's  arithmetic. 
I  am,  &LC. 


LETTER  XXL— To  the  Same. 

Skiej  Sept.  UfA,  I77« 
Dearest  Madam, 

The  post  which  comes  hut  once  a  week  into 
these  parts  is  so  soon  to  go  that  I  have  not  time 
to  go  on  where  I  left  ofl^in  my  last  letter.  I  have 
been  several  days  in  the  island  of  Raarsa,  and 
am  now  again  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  but  at  the  other 
end  of  iL 

Skic  is  almost  eoually  divided  between  the 
two  great  fa-Tiilies  ot  Macdonald  and  Macleodv 
other   propiictors  having  only  amaU  districtal 
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The  two  frrvax  lords  rlo  not  know  within  twenty 
square  miles  the  contrnt.-*  of  their  own  territorioH. 

kc;jt  uf>  hut  ill  iho  n'putation  of  High- 
land hospitality ;  we  are  now  witii  Macluod, 
qnit«?  at  tho  olhVr  end  of  tlie  island,  where  there 
in  a  fine  younjr  uontlemaii  and  line  ladies.  The 
ladies  are  sfudvinir  Krse.  I  have  a  cold  and  am 
miserably  deaf,  and  am  troiiidosonjc  to  Lftdv 
Marleod  ;  I  fnrcf*  iier  to  speak  loud,  but  iha  will 
seldom  speak  loud  enough. 

Raarsa  is  an  island  about  fifteen  miles  lon^ 
and  two  broad,  under  the  dominion  of  one  ffcn- 
tleman,  who  has  three  sons  and  ten  daushters  ; 
the  eldest  is  tiie  hj^auty  of  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  has  been  pohshed  at  Kdinbur^h:  they  sing 
and  dance,  and,  without  expense,  have*  upon 
their  table  most  of  what  «oa,  air,  or  earth  can 
aBbrd.  I  intended  to  have  written  about  Raarsa, 
but  the  post  will  not  wait  lonfror  than  while  I 
send  my  compliments  to  niy  dear  master  and 
little  mistresses.    1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXII.— To  the  Same. 

SJcie,  Sept.  21s/,  1773. 
Dearest  Madam, 

I  AM  so  vexed  at  the  necessity  of  sending  yester- 
day so  short  a  letter,  that  I  purpose  to  get  a  lon/» 
ht't<  r  h'*.fo.-chand  by  writinj]^  something  every 
day,  which  I  may  the  more  easily  do,  as  a  colcl 
makes  me  now  too  deaf  to  take  the  usual  plea- 
sure in  conversation.  Lady  Macleod  is  very 
ffood  to  mc;  and  the  place  at  which  we  now  are 
is  ooual,  in  Ptrenn^th  of  situation,  in  the  wildnesi* 
of  tw*  adjacent  country,  and  in  the  plenty  and 
elctrance  of  the  donu.stic  entertainment,  to  a 
castle  in  Gothic  romances.  The  sea,  with  a 
little  island,  is  before  us ;  cascades  play  within 
view.  Close  to  the  hou*«ft  is  the  formidable 
skeleton  of  an  old  (^U'^tle,  probably  Danish,  and 
the  whole  mass  of  buildinu  stands  upon  a  protu- 
berance of  rock,  innccessihle  till  of  late  but  by  a 
pair  of  stairs  on  the  sea-side,  and  so^^ure'  in 
ancient  limes  ajjainst  any  enemy  that  was  likely 
to  invade  the  kini^lom  of  Skic. 

Macleod  has  ofTcred  me  an  island ;  if  it  were 
not  too  far  ofl^  I  should  hardlv  refuse  it:  my 
Inland  would  be  pleasanter  than  6ri«jhthclmstone, 
if  you  and  ray  master  could  come  to  it ;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  pleasant  to  live  quite  alone, 
Oblitusque  meorum,  obUvUreivJus  ei  illis. 
That  I  should  be  elated  by  the  dominion  of  an 
island  to  for^etfulness  of  mv  friends  at  Strea- 
tham,  I  cannot  believe,  an(J  I  hope  never  to 
deserve  that  they  should  be  willinj?  to  forp;t  me. 

It  has  happened  that  I  have  been  ofl'^n  recojr- 
niscd  in  my  journey  where  I  did  not  expect  it. 
At  Aberdeen  I  found  one  of  mv  acquaintance 
professor  of  phy^i*" ;  turning  aside  to  dine  with 
a  country  jentieman,  I  was  owned  at  table  by 
one  who  had  seen  me  at  a  philosophical  lecture ; 
at  Macdonald^s  I  was  clauned  by  a  naturalist, 
who  wanders  about  the  islands  to  pick  up  curio- 
sities ;  and  I  had  once  in  London  attracted  the 
notice  of  Lady  Macleod.  I  will  now  go  on  with 
my  account. 

The  Highland  ^irl  made  tea,  and  looked  and 
talked  not  inelegantly ;  her  father  was  by  no 
means  on  ignorant  or  a  weak  man ;  there  were 


books  in  the  cottage,  among  which  were  soma 
voluHivs  of  Pridcaux's  Connection;  this  man's 
conversali«>n  we  were  glad  of  while  we  staid, 
lie  had  been  outj  as  they  call  it,  in  forty-five,  and 
still  retained  his  old  opinions.  He  was  goincr  to 
America,  because  liis  rent  was  raised  beyond 
what  he  thought  himself  able  to  pay. 

At  niuht  our  beds  were  made,  but  we  had 
some  ditficully  in  persuading  ourselves  to  lie 
down  in  them,  though  we  had  put  on  our  own 
sheets;  at  last  wc  ventured,  and  I  slept  very 
soundly  in  the  vale  of  Glenmorrison,  amidst  the 
rocks  and  mountains.  Next  morning  our  land- 
lord liked  us  so  well,  that  he  walked  some  miles 
with  us  for  our  company,  through  a  country  so 
wild  and  barren,  that  the  proprietor  docs  not, 
with  all  his  pressure  upon  his  tenants,  raise 
more  than  four  hundred  pounds  a-ycar  for  near 
one  hundred  square  miles,  or  sixty  thousand 
acres.  He  let  us  know  that  he  had  forty  head 
of  black  cattle,  a  hundred  goats,  and  a  hundred 
sheep,  upon  a  farm  that  he  remembered  let  at 
five  pounds  a  year,  but  for  which  he  now  paid 
twenty.  lie  told  us  some  stories  of  their  march 
into  England.  At  last  he  led  us,  and  wc  went 
forward,  winding  among  mountains,  Bomctimes 
green  and  som(ttimes  naked,  commonly  to  steep 
as  not  easily  to  be  ciimbwi  by  the  greatest  vigour 
and  activity:  our  way  was  oflen  crossed  by 
little  rivuletd,  and  we  were  entertained  witli 
small  streams  trickling  from  the  rocks,  wliich 
after  heavy  rains  must  be  tremendous  torrents. 

About  noon  we  came  to  a  small  glen,  so  they 
call  a  valley,  which,  compared  with  other  places, 
appeared  rich  an<l  fertile;  here  our  guides 
desired  us  to  stoj*,  that  the  horses  mi^ht  graze, 
for  the  journey  was  vorj*  laborious,  and  no  more 
grass  would  be  found.  We  made  no  ditiiculty 
of  comjdiance,  and  I  sat  down  to  take  notes  on 
a  green  bank,  with  a  small  stream  ninnins:  at 
my  feet,  in  the  midst  of  savagt^  8r)litude,  with 
mountains  before  me,  and  on  either  hand,  covered 
with  h<?ath.  I  looked  around  mc,  and  wondered 
that  1  was  not  more  a  fleeted,  but  the  mind  is 
not  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  be  put  in 
motion;  if  my  mistress  and  master  and  Clueeney 
had  l>cen  there,  we  should  have  produced  some 
nifloctions  among  us,  either  poetical  or  phihiso- 
phical,  for  thou:»h  snlitudc  be  the  nurse  of  ipo, 
conversation  is  often  tlie  parent  of  remarks  and 
diseoveries. 

In  about  an  hour  we  remounted,  and  pursued 
our  jourm^y.  The  lake  by  which  we  had  tra- 
velled for  som«>  time  endtMJ  in  a  river,  which  we 
passed  by  a  bridge,  and  C4im<!  to  another  glen, 
with  a  collection  (»f  huts,  called  Auknashealds  ; 
the  huts  were  generallv  built  of  clods  of  earth, 
held  toircther  by  the  intortexture  of  vegi»tablo 
fibres,  of  which  earth  there  an^  great  lev«'ls  in 
Scotland,  whiih  they  call  mosses.  Moss  in 
Scotland  is  bog  in  Inland,  and  moss-trooper  is 
bog-trotter ;  there  was,  however,  one  hut  built 
of  loose  stones,  piled  up  with  great  thickness 
into  a  strong  though  not  solid  wall.  From  this 
house  we  obtained  some  great  pails  of  milk,  and 
having  brought  bread  with  iis,  we  were  liberally 
regaled.  The  inhabitants,  a  very  coarse  tribe, 
ignorant  of  any  languaire  but  Erse,  gathered  so 
fast  about  us,  that  if  we  had  nf)t  had  High- 
landers with  us,  they  might  havp  caus'Ml  more 
alarm  than  pleasure;  they  ore  called  the  Clan  of 
Macrae. 
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We  had  been  told  tliat  nothing  gratified  the 
Ili^hlandpre  8o  much  as  snufT  ana  tobacco,  and 
had  accordingly  utorod  oufm^vas  with  both  at 
Fort  Augustus.  Bo9wi'll  opened  his  treasure, 
■nd  gave  them  each  a  pi(.>cc  of  tobacco  roll. 
We  had  more  bread  than  we  could  eat  for  the 

S resent,  and  were  more  Hl>eral  than  provident. 
k)8wc>ll  cut  it  in  slices,  and  pave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  tasting  whr'Ut<>n  bread  for  the  first 
time.  I  then  got  Hoin<^  halfpence  for  a  siiilliri!!, 
and  made  ui)  the  dcricicncitts  of  Boswrll's  dis- 
tribution, wno  had  iriven  some  inoney  amonp 
the  children.  We  then  dirortod  that  the  mis- 
tress of  the  stone-house  should  be  asked  Mliiit 
we  must  pay  her:  she,  mIio  p<'rhaps  had  never 
before  sold  any  thing  but  cattle,  knew  not,  I 
believe,  well  what  to  ask,  and  n'ferred  herself  to 
us :  w^e  obliged  her  to  make  some  demand,  and 
one  of  the  Highlanders  sottled  the  account  with 
lier  at  a  shiUing.  One  of  the  men  advised  l»er, 
with  the  cunning  that  clowns  never  can  be  with- 
out, to  ask  more;  but  she  snid  that  a  shilling 
was  enough.  We  gave  lier  hulf-a-crown,  and 
•he  ofJJ^ed  part  of  it  again.  The  Macraes  were 
BO  well  pleased  with  our  behaviour,  that  they 
declared  it  tlie  best  day  they  had  si>en  since  the 
time  of  die  old  Lairdof  Macleod,  who,  I  sup- 
pose, like  us,  sto|>ped  in  their  valley,  as  he  was 
travelling  to  Skie. 

We  were  mentioning  this  view  of  the  Hiirh- 
lander's  life  at  MacdonahPs,  and  mentioning 
the  Macraes  M'ith  some  de«rree  of  pity,  when  a 
Highland  lady  infonned  us  that  we  might  spun; 
our  tentleniess,  for  she  doubted  not  but  the 
woman  who  suf>plied  us  with  milk  was  mistress 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  mileh  com's. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  interrupt  my  narative. 
Bo*»well,  with  some  of  his  troublesome  kindness, 
has  informed  this  family,  and  reminded  me,  that 
the  18th  of  September  is  my  birth-day.  The 
return  of  my  birth-day,  if  I  remember  it,  fills  me 
with  thoughts  which  it  swms  to  be  the  general 
care  of  humanity  to  escape.  I  can  now  look 
back  upon  three  score  ann  four  years,  in  which 
little  has  been  done,  and  little  has  been  enjoyed  ; 
a  life  diversified  by  miserj',  spent  part  m  the 
kluggishness  of  penury,  anirl  part  unaer  the  vio- 
lence of  pain,  in  gloomy  dis^'ontont  or  importu- 
nate distress.  But  perhaps  I  am  better  tnan  I 
fihould  have  been  if  I  had  been  less  afflicted. 
With  this  I  will  try  to  be  c«»ntent 

In  proportion  as  there  is  less  pleasure  m  retro- 
ppertive  considerations,  the  mind  is  more  dis{)osi'd 
to  wander  forward  into  futurity ;  but  at  sixty- 
four  what  promises,  however  liberal,  of  imaginary 
goo<l  can  futurity  venture  to  make?  yet  some*- 
thing  will  be  always  promised,  and  some  promises 
will  be  always  credited.  I  am  hoping  and  I  am 
praying  that  I  may  live  better  in  the  time  to 
come,  whether  lon^j  or  short,  than  I  have  yet 
jved,  and  in  the  solace  of  that  hope  endeavour 
to  repose.  Dear  Glueeney*s  dny  is  next :  I  hope 
she  at  sixty-four  will  have  less  to  regret. 

I  M'ill  now  complain  no  more,  but  tell  my 
mistress  of  my  travel?. 

After  we  left  the  Macraes,  we  travelled  on 
through  a  country  like  that  which  we  passed  in 
the  morning.  The  Highlands  are  very  uniform, 
for  there  is  little  variety  in  universal  Imrrennecs ; 
the  rocks,  nowever,  are  not  all  naked,  for  some 
have  grass  on  their  sides,  and  birches  and  alders 
fui  their  tops,  and  in  the  valleys  are  often  broad 


and  clear  streams,  which  have  little  depth,  tilif 
commonly  run  very  quick;  the  channels  are 
made  by  the  violence  of  the  wintry  floods ;  the 

3uickncss  of  the  stream  is  in  proportion  to  the 
eclivity  of  tlic  descent,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
cliannel  makes  the  water  shalluw  in  a  dry 
season. 

There  are  red  deer  and  roebucks  in  the  mouiH 
taint,  but  we  found  on'y  goats  in  the  road,  and 
had  vm-  little  entertainment  an  we  travelled 
I'itiier  for  the  eye  or  ear.  There  arc,  1  fancy,  no 
singing  birds  in  the  Highlands. 

Towards  night  we  came  to  a  verv  formidable 
hill,  called   Uattikcn,  which  we   climbed  with 
more  difficulty  than  we  had  yet  experienced, 
and  at  last  came  to  Glanelg,  a  place  on  the  sea- 
side opposite  to  Skie.     We  were  by  this  time 
weary  and  disgusted,  nor  was  our  humour  much 
meiuled  by  our  inn,  which,  though  it  was  built 
of  lime  and  slate,  the  Highlander's  description 
of  a  house  which  he  tlunks  magnificent,  had 
neither  wine,  bread,  eggs,  nor  any  thing,  that  we 
could  eat  or  drink.     When  we  Were  taken  up 
stairs,   a  dirty  fellow  bounced  out   of  the  bed 
wlnTre  (me  of  us  was  to  lie.     BoswcU  blustered, 
hut  nothing  could  be  got     At  last  a  gentleman 
in  the  neighbourhood,  who  heard  of  our  arrival, 
sent  us  rum   and   white  sugar.     Hoswell  was 
now  provided  for  in  part,  and  tlie  landlord  prv> 
parcel  some  mutton  chops,  which  we  could  not 
eat,  and  killed    two    hens,  of  which  Boswell 
made  his  ser>'ant  broil  a  limb,  with  what  effect 
I  know  not     We  had  a  lemon  and  a  piece  of 
bread,    which   supplied    me   with    my    supper. 
When  the  repast  was  ended,  we  began  to  delibe- 
rate upon  bed  ;  Mrs.  Boswell  liad  warned  us 
that  we  should  eatch  somelhingf  and  had  givea 

us  shffts  for  our  aecttritiff  for  — and , 

she  said,  came  back  from  Skie,  so  scratching 
themselves.  1  thought  sheets  a  slender  defence 
against  the  confederacy  with  which  we  were 
threatened,  and  by  this  time  our  Highlanders 
had  found  a  place  where  they  could  cet  some 
hay :  I  ordered  hay  to  be  laid  thick  upon  the 
be^l,  and  slept  upon'it  in  my  great  coat :  Boswell 
laid  sheets  upon  his  bed,  and  rep<jscd  in  hncn 
like  a  gentleman.  The  horses  were  turned  out 
to  grass,  w itli  a  man  to  Match  them.  The  hill 
Hattiken  and  the  inn  at  Glanelg  were  the  only 
things  of  which  we.  or  travtlU»r»  yet  more  deli- 
cate, could  find  any  pretensions  to  complain. 

Sept.  2d.  I  rose  rustling  from  the  hay,  and 
went  to  tea,  which  I  forget  whether  we  found 
or  bnnight.  We  saw  the  i^le  of  Skie  before  us, 
darkening  the  horizon  with  its  rocky  i^ast  A 
boat  was  procured,  and  we  launcheirintft  one  of 
the  straits  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  >\  e  had  a 
passage    of  about    twelve   miles    to   the    point 

where  — resided,  having  coiuf  from  his  seat 

in  the  middle  of  the  island,  to  a  small  house  on 
the  shore,  as  we  believe,  that  he  might  with  lest 
r.'proach  entertain  us  meanly.  If  he  aspired  to 
meanness,  his  retrograde  ambition  was  com- 
pletely gratified,  hut  he  did  not  succeed  cquallj 
m  escaping  repn.ach.  He  had  no  cook,  nor  1 
suppose  much  provision,  nor  had  the  ladv  the 
common  decencies  of  htrr  tea-table ;  wc  picked 
up  our  sugar  with  our  fingers.  Boswell  was 
very  an^iry,  and  reproached  him  with  his  impro- 
per parsimony  ;  I  did  not  much  reflect  upon  the 
conduct  of  a  man  with  whom  I  was  not  likely  to 
converse  as  long  at  any  other  timei 
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You  will  now  expect  tliat  I  should  give  you 
bumc  account  of  the  isle  of  Skie,  of  which, 
tnoagh  I  have  been  twelve  tlays  upon  it,  I  have 
little  to  say.  It  is  an  island  perhaps  filly  miles 
long,  so  much  indented  by  inlets  ot  the  sea,  that 
there  is  no  part  of  it  removed  from  the  water 
more  than  six  miles.  No  part  that  I  have  seen 
is  plain ;  you  are  always  climbing  or  descending, 
and  every  step  is  upon  rock  or  mire.  A  walk 
upon  ploughed  ground  in  England  is  a  dance 
upon  carpets  compared  to  the  toilsome  drudgery 
oi  wandcrin|T  in  Skie.  There  is  neither  town 
nor  village  m  the  island,  nor  have  I  seen  any 
house  but  Macleod's,  that  is  not  much  below 
your  habitation  at  Brightlielmstone.  In  the 
mountains  there  are  stags  and  roebucks,  but  no 
hares,  and  few  rabbits ;  nor  have  I  seen  any 
thing  that  interested  me  as  a  zoologist,  except  an 
otter,  bigger  than  I  thought  an  otter  could  have 
been.  .        .  .    • 

You  are  perhaps  inxagining  that  I  am  with- 
drawing from  tlie  gay  and  the  busy  world  into 
regions  of  peace  and  pastoral  felicity,  and  am 
enjoying  the  rcliques  of  the  golden  age ;  that  I  am 
surveying  nature's  magniticence  from  a  moun- 
tain, or  remarking  her  minuter  beauties  on  the 
flowery  bank  of  a  winding  rivulet ;  that  I  am 
invigorating  myself  in  the  sunshine,  or  delight- 
ing ray  imagination  with  being  hidden  from  the 
invasion  of  human  evils  and  human  passions,  in 
the  darkness  of  a  tliicket ;  that  I  am  busy  in 
gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore,  or 
contemplative  on  a  rock,  from  which  I  look  upon 
the  water,  and  consider  how  many  waves  are 
rolling  between  me  and  Streatham. 

The  use  of  travelling  is  to  regulate  imanna- 
tion  by  reality,  and  instead  of  thinking  now 
things  may  be,  to  see  them  as  they  are.  Here 
arc  mountains  which  I  should  once  liave  climbed ; 
but  to  climb  steeps  is  now  very  laborious,  and  to 
descend  them  dangerous;  ana  I  am  now  content 
with  knowing,  that  by  scrambling  up  a  rock, 
I  shall  only  see  other  rocks,  and  a  wider  circuit 
of  barren  desolation.  Of  streams,  we  have  here 
d  sufficient  number ;  but  they  murmur  not  upon 
pebbles,  but  upon  rocks.  Oi  flowers,  if  Chloris 
herself  were  here,  I  could  present  her  only  with 
the  bloom  of  heath.  Of  lawns  and  thickets,  he 
must  read  that  would  know  them,  for  here  is 
little  sun  and  no  shade.  On  the  sea  I  look  from 
my  window,  but  am  not  much  tempted  to  the 
shore;  for  since  I  came  to  this  island,  almost 
every  breath  of  air  has  been  a  storm,  and  what 
is  worse,  a  storm  with  all  its  severitjr,  but  with- 
out its  magnificence,  for  the  sea  is  here  so 
broken  into  cluinnels  that  there  is  not  a  suflicient 
volume  of  water  either  for  lofly  surges  or  a  loud 
roar. 

On  Sept  6th,  we  lefl to  visit  Raarsa, 

the  islana  wliich  I  have  already  mentioned.  We 
were  to  cross  part  of  Skie  on  horseback ;  a  mode 
of  travelling  very  uncomfortable,  for  the  road 
is  so  narrow,  where  any  road  can  be  found,  that 
only  one  can  go,  and  so  craggy,  that  the  atten- 
tion can  never  be  remitted  ;  it  allows,  therefore, 
neither  the  gayety  of  conversation,  nor  the  laxity 
of  solitude:  nor  has  it  in  itself  the  amusement 
of  much  variety,  as  it  aflbrds  only  all  the  possible 
transpositions  of  bos;,  rock,  and  rivulet  Twelve 
miles,  by  computation,  make  a  reasonable  jour- 
ney for  a  day. 

At  night  we  came  to  a  tenant's  house,  of  the 


first  rank  of  tenants,  where  we  were  entertained 
better  than  at  the  landlord's.  There  were  books 
both  English  and  Latin.  Company  gathered 
about  us,  and  we  heard  some  talk  of  the  second 
sight,  and  some  talk  of  the  events  of  forty-five; 
a  year  which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  amonff 
the  islanders.  The  next  day  we  were  confined 
by  a  storm.  The  company,  I  think,  increased, 
and  our  entertainment  was  not  only  hospitable, 
but  elegant  At  nisht  a  minister's  sister,  m  very 
fine  brocade,  sung  Erse  songs  j  I  wished  to  know 
the  meaning;  but  the  Highlanders  are  not  much 
used  to  scholastic  questions,  and  no  translationf 
could  be  obtained. 

Next  day.  Sept  8th,  the  weather  allowed  ua 
to  depart ;  a  good  boat  was  provided  us,  and  we 
went  to  Raarsa  under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Mal- 
colm Macleod,  a  gentleman  who  conducted 
Prince  Charles  through  the  mountains  in  his 
distresses.  The  Prince,  he  says,  was  mora 
active  than  himself;  they  were,  at  least,  one 
night  without  any  shelter. 

The  wind  blew  enough  to  give  the  boat  a  kind 
of  dancing  a^tation,  and  in  about  three  or  four 
hours  we  arrived  at  Raarsa,  where  we  were  met 
by  the  laird  and  his  friends  upon  tha  shore. 
Raarsa,  for  such  is  his  title,  is  masM^tf  two 
islands:  upon  the  smaller  of  which,  calleAllona, 
he  has  only  flocks  and  herds.  Rona  gives  title 
to  his  eldest  son.  The  money  which  he  raises 
annually  by  rent  from  all  his  dominions,  which 
contain  at  least  flf\y  thousand  acres,  is  not 
believed  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds: 
but  as  he  keeps  a  large  farm  in  his  own  hands, 
he  sells  every  year  great  numbers  of  cattle, 
which  adds  to  his  revenue,  and  his  table  is  fur^ 
nished  from  the  fiirm  and  from  the  sea  with  very 
little  expense,  except  for  those  things  this  coun- 
try does  not  produce,  and  of  those  he  is  verr 
liberaL  The  wine  circulates  vigorously;  and 
the  tea,  chocolate,  and  coffee,  however  they  are 
got,  are  always  at  hand.     I  am,  &c. 

We  are  this  morning  trying  to  got  out  of  Skieu 


LETTER  XXin.— To  the  Same. 

Skie,  Sept  MfA,  177S. 
Dear  Madam, 
I  AM  siill  in  Skie.    Do  you  remember  the  song? 

Every  island  is  a  prison, 
Strongly  guarded  by  the  sea. 

We  have  at  one  time  no  boat,  and  at  another 
may  have  too  much  wind  ;  but  of  our  reception 
here  we  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Wo  are 
now  with  Colonel  Macleod,  in  a  more  pleasant 
place  than  I  thought  Skie  could  afford.  Now  to 
the  narrative. 

We  were  received  at  Raarsa  on  the  sea-side^ 
and  af\er  clambering  with  some  difficulty  over 
the  rocks,  a  labour  which  the  traveller,  wherever 
he  reposes  himself  on  land,  must  in  these  islands 
he  contented  to  endure ;  we  were  introduced 
into  the  house  which  one  of  the  company  called 
the  Court  of  Raarsa,  with  politeness  which  not 
the  Court  of  Versailles  could  have  thought 
defective.  The  house  is  not  large,  though  we 
were  told  in  our  passage  that  it  had  eleven  fine 
rooms,  nor  magnificently  furnished,  but  our 
utenRils  were  most  commonly  of  silver.  Wa 
went  up  into  a  dining  room,  about  as  large  as 
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your  blue  room,  whore  wo  had  something  given 
us  to  oat,  and  tea  and  cofice. 

Raarsa  liimself  is  a  man  of  no  inelegant 
appoarance,  and  of  manners  uncommonly  rcnned. 
Lady  Raarsa  makes  no  very  sublime  appearance 
for  a  sovcrei^,  but  is  a  good  housewite,  and  a 
Very  prudent  and  diligent  conductress  of  her 
family.  Miss  Flora  Maclcod  is  a  celebrated 
beauty ;  has  been  admired  at  Edinburgh ;  dresses 
her  head  very  high ;  and  has  manners  so  lady- 
like, that  r  wish  her  head-dress  was  lower. 
The  rest  of  the  nine  girls  arc  all  pretty ;  the 
youngest  is  between  Clueeney  and  Lucy.  The 
youngest  hrjy,  of  four  years  old,  runs  barefoot, 
and  wandered  witli  us  over  the  rocks  to  see  a 
mill:  I  believe  he  would  walk  on  that  rough 
ground,  without  nhoes,  ten  miles  in  a  day. 

The  Laird  of  Raarsa  has  sometimes  disputed 
the  chieflaiiiry  of  the  clan  with  Macleod  of 
Skie,  but  beincr  much  inferior  in  extent  of  pos- 
sessions, has,  1  suppose,  been  forced  to  desist 
Raarsa  and  its  provinces  have  descended  to  its 
present  possessor  through  a  succession  of  four 
nundrrd  years,  without  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion. It  was  indeed  laU»ly  in  danger  of  forfeiture, 
but  the  old  laird  joined  some  pnidence  with  his 
zeal,  and,  when  Prince  Charles  landed  in  Scot- 
land, nAde  over  his  estate  to  his  son,  the  present 
laird,  and  led  one  hundre<I  men  of  Raarsa  into 
the  field,  with  officers  of  his  oM-n  family.  Eighty- 
feix  only  came  back  after  the  last  battle.  The 
prince  was  hidden,  in  his  distress,  two  nights  at 
Raarsa,  and  the  king's  troops  burnt  the  whole 
Country,  and  killed  some  of  tne  cattle. 

You  may  guess  at  the  opinions  that  prevail 
in  this  country ;  they  are,  however,  content 
with  fighting  for  their  king  ;  they  do  not  drink 
for  him.  We  had  no  fooHsh  healths.  At  night, 
unexpectedly  to  us  who  Mere  strangers,  the  car- 
pet was  taken  up  ;  the  fiddler  of  the  family  came 
up,  and  a  very  vigorous  and  general  dance  was 
begim.  As  I  told  you,  we  were  two-and-thirty 
%i  supper ;  there  were  full  as  many  dancers ;  for, 
tliough  all  who  supped  did  not  dance,  some 
danced  of  the  young  people  who  did  not  sup. 
Raarsa  himself 'danced  with  his  children,  and  old 
Malcolm,  in  his  philibeg,  was  as  nimble  as  when 
he  led  th«  Prince  over  the  mountains.  When 
they  had  danced  themselves  weary,  two  tables 
were  spread,  and  I  suppose  at  least  twenty  dishes 
were  upon  them.  In  this  country*  some  prepa- 
rations of  milk  are  always  sor\ed  up  at  supper, 
and  sometimes  in  the  place  of  tarts  at  dinner. 
The  table  was  not  coarsely  heaped,  but  at  once 
plentiful  and  elegant.  They  do  not  pretend  to 
make  a  loaf;  there  are  only  cakes,  commonly  of 
oats  or  barley,  but  they  made  me  vory  nice  cakes 
of  wheat  flour.  I  always  sat  at  the  left  hand  of 
Liwlv  Raarsa  ;  and  young  MaclecKl  of  Skie,  the 
chieftain  of  the  clan,'  sat  on  the  right. 

After  supper  a  young  lady,  who  was  visiting, 
•ung  Erse  songs,  in  which  Lady  Raarsa  joined 

f»rettjly  enouorh,  but  not  gracefully ;  the  young 
adies  sustained  the  chorus  better.  They  are 
very  little  used  to  be  asked  questions,  and  not 
well  prepared  with  answers.  When  one  of  the 
songs  was  over,  1  asked  the  princess  that  sat 
next  to  me.  What  is  that  about?  I  question  if 
she  conceived  that  I  did  not  understand  it  For 
the  entertainment  of  the  company,  said  she. 
But  Madam,  what  is  the  meaning  of  it?  It  is 
«  luvc  song.    This  was  all  the  intelligence  that 


I  could  obtain  ;  nor  have  I  been  able  to  procure 
the  translation  of  a  single  line  of  Erse. 

At  twelve  it  was  bed-time.  I  had  a  chamber 
to  myself,  which,  in  eleven  rooms  to  forty  people, 
was  more  than  my  share.  How  the  company 
and  tlie  family  were  distributed  is  not  easy  to 
tell.  Macleod  the  chieftain,  and  Bos  well,  and  ^ 
had  all  single  rJimhiffa  on  the  first  floor.  There 
remained  eight  raonMi  only  for  at  least  seven  and 
thirty  lodgers.  I  mppoae  they  put  tip  temporary 
beds  in  the  dining  room,  where  they  stowed  all 
the  young  ladies.  There  was  a  room  above 
stairs  with  six  beds,  in  which  they  put  ten 
The  rest  in  my  next 


LETTER  XXIV.— To  the  Same. 

OuicA  in  Skie,  Sept  Xth,  im^ 
Drarest  Madam, 

I  AM  still  confined  in  Skie.  We  were  unskilful 
travellers,  and  imagined  that  the  sea  was  to 
open  road,  which  we  could  pass  at  pleasure ;  bat 
we  have  now  learned,  with  some  pain,  that  we 
may  still  wait  for  a  long  time  the  caprices  of  the 
equinoctial  winds,  and  sit  readincf  or  writing,  as 
I  now  do,  while  the  tempest  is  rolling  the  sea,  or 
roaring  in  the  mountains.  I  am  now  no  longer 
pleased  with  the  delay ;  you  can  hear  from  me 
but  seldom,  and  I  cannot  at  all  hear  from  voo. 
It  comes  into  my  mind  that  some  evil  may  fiap- 
pen,  or  that  I  might  be  of  use  while  I  am  awav. 
But  these  thoughts  are  vain ;  the  wind  is  violent 
and  adverse,  and  our  boat  cannot  yet  come.  I 
must  content  myself  with  writing  to  you,  and 
hoping  that  you  will  some  time  receive  my  letter. 
Now  to  my  narrative. 

Sept  9th.  Having  passed  the  night  as  is 
usual,  I  rose,  and  found  the  dining-room  full  of 
company ;  we  feasted  and  talked,  and  when  the 
evening  came  it  brought  music  and  dancing. 
Young  Macleod,  the  great  proprietor  of  Skie 
and  head  of  his  clan,  was  very  aistingiiishable; 
a  young  man  of  nineteen ;  bred  awhile  at  St 
Andrew's  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  a  pupil  of 
G.  Strahan.  He  is  a  voung  man  of  a  mind  as 
much  advanced  as  I  nave  ever  known ;  very 
elegant  of  manners,  and  very  graceful  in  his  per- 
son. He  has  the  full  spirit  of  a  feudal  chief; 
and  I  was  very  ready  to  accept  his  invitation  to 
Duuvegan.  All  Raaraa*s  children  arc  beautiful 
The  ladies  all,  except  the  eldest,  are  in  the 
morning  dressed  in  tlieir  hair.  The  true  High- 
lander never  wears  more  than  a  ribband  on  ber 
head  till  she  is  married. 

On  the  third  day,  Boswell  went  out  with  old 
Malcolm  to  see  a  ruined  castle,  which  he  found 
less  entire  than  was  promised,  but  he  saw  the 
countrv.  I  did  not  go,  for  the  castle  was  perhaps 
ten  miles  off,  and  there  is  no  riding  at  Kaarsa, 
the  whole  island  being  rock  or  mountain,  from 
which  the  cattle  oflen  fall  and  are  destroyed.  It 
is  very  barren,  and  maintains,  as  near  as  I  could 
collect,  about  seven  hundred  inhabitants,  peiw 
haps  ton  to  a  square  mile.  In  these  countries 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  you  shall  find  Tillages 
or  inclosures.  Tiie  traveller  wanders  through  a 
naked  desert,  gratified  sometimes,  but  rarclT, 
with  the  sight  of  cows,  and  now  and  then  finds 
a  heap  of  loose  stones  and  turf  in  a  cavity 
between  rocks,  where  a  being  bom  with  all  those 
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potrera  which  education  expands,  and  all  those 
scntMLtions  which  culture  refuiefl,  is  condemned 
to  shelter  itaelf  from  the  wind  and  rain.  Philoao- 
phors  there  are,  who  try  to  make  themselves 
belifwe  that  this  life  is  happy,  but  they  believe  it 
only  while  they  are  saying  it,  and  never  yet 
produced  conviction  in  a  sin^  mind  ;  he,  whom 
want  of  words  or  images  sunk  into  silence,  still 
thouftht,  as  he  thouj^ht  beforBi  that  privation  of 
pleasure  can  never  please,  and  that  content  is 
not  to  be  much  envied,  when  it  has  no  otlier 
princij>le  than  ignorance  of  good. 

Thrs  gloomy  tranquillity,  which  some  may 
call  fortitude,  and  others  wisdom,  was,  I  beli«  'e, 
for  a  long  time  to  be  very  frequently  found  in 
these  dens  of  poverty :  every  man  was  content 
to  live  like  his  neighbours,  and  never  wandering 
from  homn,  saw  no  mode  of  life  preferable  to  his 
own,  except  at  the  house  of  the  laird,  or  the 
laird's  nearest  relations,  whom  he  considered  as 
a  superior  order  of  beings,  to  whose  luxuries  or 
honours  he  had  no  pretensions.  But  the  end 
of  this  reverence  and  submission  seems  now 
approaching ;  the  Highlanders  have  learned  that 
there  are  countries  less  bleak  and  barren  than 
their  own,  where,  instead  of  working  for  the 
laird,  every  man  will  till  his  own  ground,  and 
eat  the  proiSluro  of  his  own  labour.  Great  num- 
bers have  been  induced  by  this  discover}'  to  go 
every  year,  for  some  time  past,  to  America. 
IMacdonald  and  Macleod  of  Skie  have  lost  many 
tenants  and  many  labourers,  but  Kaarsa  has  not 
yet  been  forsaken  by  a  single  inhabitant 

Rona  is  yet  more  rocky  and  barren  than 
Raarsa,  and  though  it  contains  perhaps  four 
thousand  acres,  is  possessed  only  by  a  nerd  of 
cattle  and  the  keepers. 

I  find  myself  not  very  able  to  walk  upon  the 
mountains,  but  one  day  I  went  out  to  see  the 
walls  yet  standing  of  an  ancient  chapel.  In 
almost  every  island  the  superstitious  votaries  of 
the  Romish  church  erected  places  of  worship, 
in  wliich  the  drones  of  convents  or  cathedrals 
performed  the  holy  offices ;  but  by  the  active 
zeal  of  Protestant  devotion,  almost  all  of  them 
have  sunk  into  ruin.  The  chapel  at  Raarsa  is 
now  only  considered  as  the  burying-place  of  the 
family,  and  I  suppose  of  the  whole  island. 

We  would  now  have  gone  away  and  left  room 
for  others  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  little 
court;  but  the  wind  detained  us  till  the  12th, 
when,  though  it  was  Sunday,  we  thought  it 
proper  to  snatch  the  opportunity  of  a  calm  day. 
Raarsa  accompanied  us  in  a  six-oared  boat, 
which  he  said  was  his  coach  and  six.  It  is 
indeed  the  vehicle  in  which  the  ladies  take  the 
air  and  pay  their  visits,  but  they  have  taken  very 
little  care  for  accommodations.  There  is  no 
way  in  or  out  of  the  boat  for  a  woman,  but  by 
being  carried ;  and  in  the  boat  thus  dignified  with 
a  pompous  name,  there  is  no  seat  but  an  occa- 
sional bundle  of  straw.  Thus  we  left  Raarsa ; 
the  seat  of  plenty,  civility,  and  cheerfulness. 

We  dined  at  a  public  house  at  Port  Re ;  so 
called  because  one  of  the  Scottish  kings  landed 
there  in  a  progress  through  the  Western  isles. 
Raarsa  paid  the  reckoning  privately.  We  then 
eot  on  horseback,  and  by  a  snort  but  very  tedious 

iourney  came  to  Kingsburgh,  at  which  the  same 
cing  lodged  after  he  landed.  Here  I  had  the 
honour  of  saluting  the  fai^famed  Miss  Flora 
Macdonald,  who  conducted  the  Prince  dressed 


as  her  maid,  through  the  English  forces  from  thi 
island  of  Lewes ;  and,  when  she  came  to  Skie. 
dined  with  the  English  officers,  and  left  her  maid 
below.  She  must  then  have  been  a  very  young 
lady ;  she  is  now  not  old :  of  a  pleasing  person 
and  elegant  behaviour.  She  told  me  that  she 
thought  herself  honoured  by  my  visit ;  and  I  am 
euro  that  whatever  reganJ  she  bestowed  on 
me  was  Hberally  repaid.  "If  thou  likest  her 
opinions,  thou  wilt  praise  her  virtue.'*  She  was 
carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  without  a  trial, 
and  came  down  with  Malcolm  Macleod,  against 
whom  sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  procured. 
She  and  her  husband  are  poor,  and  are  going  to 
try  their  fortune  in  America. 

Sic  rerum  rolvitur  urbifl. 

At  Kingsburgh  we  were  very  liberally  feasted, 
and  I  slept  in  the  bed  in  which  the  Prince 
reposed  in  his  distress ;  the  sheets  which  he  used 
were  never  put  to  anv  meaner  offices,  but  were 
wrapped  up  bv  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  at  last, 
according  to  fier  desire,  were  laid  round  her  in 
her  grave.     These  are  not  Whij^s. 

On  the  13th,  travelling  partly  on  horseback 
where  we  could  not  row,  and  partly  on  foot 
where  we  could  not  ride,  we  came  to  Dunvegmn, 
which  I  have  described  already.  Here,  though 
poor  Macleofl  had  becm  1,  ft  by  his  grandfather 
overwhelmed  with  debts,  w<i  had  another  exhibi- 
tion of  feudal  hospitality.  There  were  two  stags 
in  the  house,  and  venison  came  to  the  table 
every  day  in  its  various  forms.  Macleod,  besides 
his  estate  in  Skie,  larger  I  suppose  than  some 
Enelish  counties,  is  pn>prietor  of  nine  inhabited 
isles :  anifof  liis  islands  uninhabited  I  doubt  if 
he  very  exactly  knoM's  the  number.  I  told  him 
that  he  was  a  mighty  monarch.  Such  dominions 
fill  an  Englishman  with  envious  wonder;  but 
when  he  surveys  the  naked  mountains,  and 
treads  the  quakmg  moor,  and  wanders  over  the 
wild  regions  of  gloomy  barrenness,  his  wonder 
may  continue,  but  his  envy  ceases.  The  unpro- 
fitableness of  these  vast  domains  can  be  conceived 
only  by  the  means  of  positive  instances.  The 
heir  of  CW,  an  island  not  far  distant,  has  lateljr 
told  me  how  wealthy  he  should  be  if  he  could  let 
Rumj  another  of  liis  islands,  for  two-pence  half- 
penny  an  acre;  and  Macleod  has  an  estate, 
which  the  surveyor  reports  to  contain  eighty 
thousand  acres,  rented  at  six  hundred  pounds 
a-year. 

While  we  were  at  Dun  vegan,  the  wind  was 
high,  and  the  rain  violent,  so  that  we  were  not 
able  to  put  forth  a  boat  to  fish  in  the  sea,  or  to 
visit  the  adjacent  islands,  which  may  be  seen 
from  the  house;  but  we  filled  up  the  time  as  we 
could,  sometimes  by  talk,  sometimes  by  reading. 
I  have  never  wanted  books  in  the  Isle  of  Skie. 

We  were  invited  one  day  by  the  Laird  and 
Lady  of  Muck,  one  of  the  Western  islands,  two 
miles  long  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  high. 
He  has  half  his  island  in  his  own  culture,  and 
upon  the  other  half  live  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dependants,  who  not  only  live  upon  the  product, 
but  export  com  sufficient  for  the  payment  of 
their  rent 

Lady  Macleod  has  a  son  and  four  daughters ; 
they  have  lived  long  in  England,  and  have  the 
languajBTc  and  manners  of  English  ladies.  We 
Uved  with  them  very  easily.  The  hospitality  of 
this  remote  region  is  like  that  of  the  golden  agttt 
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We  have  fonnd  onrtelrcs  treated  at  every  house 
■•  if  wo  came  to  confer  a  benefit. 

We  were  eijrlit  days  at  Dunvrgan,  but  we 
took  the  first  opportunity  nliich  tlie  weather 
aflbrded,  alter  tht?  first  davs,  of  eoinu  away,  and, 
%>n  tlie  2 1st,  wont  to  L'liiii?h,  where  we  Mere 
well  entertained,  and  wandered  a  Uttle  ai^er 
curio:Mtie8.  in  the  afternotin  an  interval  of  calm 
sunshine  courted  uh  out  to  see  a  cave  on  the 
shore  faraoiM  f<»r  its  eciio.  When  we  went  into 
the  boat,  one  of  our  companions  was  asked  in 
Erse,  b^'  the  boatmen,  who  they  were  that  came 
with  him  ?  He  jruve  us  characters,  I  suppose, 
to  our  advantage,  und  was  aj>kcd,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Highlands,  whether  1  could  recite  a  lou^ 
series  of  ancestors  ?  The  boatmen  said,  as  I 
perceived  afterwards,  that  th<*y  heard  the  cry  of 
an  English  j^iiost.  1  his,  Boswell  says,  disturbed 
him.  We  came  to  the  cave,  and  clambering  up 
the  rocks,  came  To  an  arch,  open  at  one  end,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  long,  thirty  broad  in  the 
broadest  part,  and  about  thirty  high.  There  was 
no  echo :  such  is  the  fidelity  of  report ;  but  I  saw 
what  I  never  saw  before,  muscles  and  whilks  in 
their  natural  state.  There  was  another  arch  in 
tke  rock  open  at  both  ends. 

Sept.  23d.  We  remove*!  to  TalLsker,  a  house 
occupied  by  Mr.  Macleod  a  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  Dutch  service.  Talisker  has  been  long 
in  the  possession  of  gentlemen,  and  therefore  has 
a  garden  well  cultivated :  and,  what  is  here  very 
rare,  is  shaded  by  trees:  a  place  where  the 
imagination  is  more  amused  cannot  easily  be 
found.  The  mountains  about  it  are  of  great 
iwight,  with  waterfalls  succeeding  one  another 
no  fast,  that  as  one  ceases  to  be  heard  another 
beffins.  Between  the  mountains  there  is  a  small 
valley  extending  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  far  of!) 
beating  upon  a  coast  very  difficult  of  access. 

Two  nights  before  our  arrival  two  boats  were 
driven  upon  this  coast  by  the  tempest,  one  of 
them  had  a  pilot  that  knew  the  passage,  the 
second  followed  but  a  third  missed  the  true 
course,  and  was  driven  forward  with  great 
danger  of  being  forced  into  the  vast  ocean,  but 
however  gained  at  last  some  other  island.  The 
crews  crept  to  Talisker,  almost  lifeless  with  wet, 
cold,  fatigue,  and  terror,  but  the  lady  took  care 
of  them.  She  is  a  woman  of  more  than  common 
qualifications;  having  travelled  with  her  hus- 
band, she  speaks  four  languages. 

You  find  that  all  tlie  islanders,  even  in  these 
recesses  of  life,  are  not  barl>arous.  One  of  the 
ministers  who  has  adhered  to  us  almost  all  the 
time  is  an  excellent  scholar.  We  have  now  with 
us  the  young  laird  of  Col,  who  is  heir,  perhaps, 
to  two  hundred  square  miles  of  land.  He  has 
first  studied  at  Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  gone 
to  Hertfordshire  to  learn  agriculture,  beinc;  much 
impressed  with  desire  of  improvement:  he  like- 
wise has  the  notions  of  a  chief,  and  keeps  a 
piper.  At  Mach^d's  the  bagpipe  always  played 
while  we  were  dining. 

Col  has  undertaken,  by  permission  of  the 
waves  and  wmd,  to  carry  us  about  several  of  the 
islands,  with  which  he  is  acquainted  enough  to 
show  us  whatever  curious  is  given  by  nature  or 
left  by  antiquity ;  but  we  grew  afraid  of  deviating 
from  our  way  home,  lest  we  should  be  shut  up 
for  months  upon  some  little  protuberance  of  rock, 
that  just  appears  above  the  sea,  and  perhaps  is 
•earcelT  marked  upon  a  map. 


You  remember  the  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  being 
asked  what  struck  him  most  at  the  French  cooitT 
answered,  "MyKelf.**  I  cannot  think  many 
things  here  more  likely  to  afifect  the  fancy  than 
to  sec  Johnson  cnrJinp  his  sixty-fourth  year  in 
the  M'ildcrne«s  of  the  Hebrides.  But  now  I  am 
here,  it  will  gratifv  me  very  little  to  return  with- 
out seeing,  or  doing  my  best  to  see  what  those 
places  af!^)rd.  I  have  a'desire  to  instruct  mysell 
in  the  whole  system  of  pastoral  Ufe ;  but  I  know 
not  whether  1  shall  be  able  to  perfet  t  flie  idea. 
However,  I  have  many  pictures  in  my  mind, 
which  I  aiuld  not  have  had  without  this  journey, 
and  should  have  passed  it  with  great  pleasure 
had  you,  and  Master,  and  Ciueeney,  been  in  the 
party.  We  should  have  excited  the  attention 
and  enlarged  the  observation  of  each  other,  and 
obtained  many  pleasing  topics  of  future  conver- 
sation. As  it  is,  I  travel  with  my  mind  too  much 
at  home,  and  perhaps  miss  many  things  worthy 
of  observation,  or  pa»is  tlieni  with  transient 
notice  j  so  that  the  images,  for  want  of  that  re-iro- 
pression  which  discussion  and  comparison  pro- 
duce, easily  fade  away ;  but  I  keep  a  book  ol 
remarks,  and  Boswell  writes  a  regular  journal  of 
our  travels,  which,  I  think,  contains  as  much  of 
what  I  say  and  do,  as  of  all  other  occurrences 
together ;  "  for  such  a  faithful  chionicler  as 
Grifiith." 

I  hope,  dearest  Madam,  you  are  equally  care- 
ful to  reposit  proper  memorials  of  all  that  hap- 
pens to  you  and  your  family,  and  then  when  we 
meet  we  shall  tell  our  stones.  I  wish  you  had 
gone  this  summer  in  your  usual  splendour  to 
Brightliel  mstone. 

IVlr.  Thrale  probably  wonders  how  I  live  all 
this  time  without  sending  to  him  for  monev. 
Travelling  in  Scotland  is  dear  enough,  dearer  in 
proportion  to  what  the  country  aflords  than  in 
England,  but  residence  in  the  isles  is  unexpen 
sive.  Company  is,  I  tliink,  considered  as  a  sup 
pK'  of  pleasure,  and  a  relief  of  that  tcdiousness 
of  life  which  is  felt  in  every  place,  elegant  or 
rude.  Of  wine  and  punch  they  are  very  liberal, 
for  they  get  them  cheap ;  but  as  there  is  no  cus- 
tom-house on  the  island,  they  can  liardly  be 
considered  as  smugglers.  Their  punch  is  made 
without  lemons  or  any  substitute. 

Their  tables  are  very  plentiful ;  but  a  very  nice 
man  wonld  not  be  pampered.  As  they  have  no 
meat  but  as  they  kill  it,  they  are  obliged  to  live 
while  it  lasts  upon  the  same  flesh.  They  kill  a 
sheep,  and  set  mutton  boiU^l  and  roast  on  the 
table  together.  They  have  fish  both  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  brooks :  but  they  can  hardly  conceive 
that  it  requires  any  sauce.  To  sauce  in  general 
they  are  strangers :  now  and  then  butter  if 
melted,  but  I  dare  not  always  take  lest  I  should 
offend  by  disliking  it  Barley-broth  is  a  constant 
dish,  and  is  made  well  in  every  house.  A 
stranger,  if  he  is  prudent,  will  secure  his  share, 
for  it  is  not  certain  that  lie  will  be  able  to  eat  any 
thing  else. 

Their  meat,  being  often  newly  killed,  is  very 
tough,  and,  as  nothing  is  sufficiently  subdued  by 
the  fire,  is  not  easily  to  he  eaten.  Carving  a 
here  a  very  laborious  employment,  for  the  kmres 
are  never  whetted.  Table-knives  are  not  of  long 
subsistence  in  the  Highlands ;  every  man,  while 
arms  were  a  regular  part  of  dress,  had  his  knife 
and  folk  appendant  to  his  dirk.  Knives  they 
now  lay  upon  the  table,  but  the  handles  an  apC 
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to  show  that  they  have  been  in  other  hands,  and 
the  blades  have  never  brightness  nor  edge. 

Of  silver  there  is  no  want,  and  it  will  last  lon|r, 
for  it  is  never  cleaned.  They  are  a  nation  just 
rising  from  barbarity :  long  contented  with  neces- 
saries, now  somewhat  studious  of  convenience, 
but  not  yet  arrived  at  delicate  discriminations. 
Their  linen  is,  however,  both  clean  and  fine. 
Bread,  such  as  wo  mean  by  that  name,  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Skie.  They  have  ovons, 
for  they  bake  their  pies ;  but  they  never  ferment 
their  meal,  nor  mould  a  loaf.  Cakes  of  oats  and 
barley  are  brought  to  the  table,  but  I  believe 
wheat  is  reser>'ed  for  strangers.  They  are  com- 
monly too  hard  for  me,  and  tlierefore  I  take  pota- 
toes to  my  meat,  and  am  sure  to  find  them  on 
almost  every  table. 

They  retain  so  much  of  the  pastoral  life,  that 
Bonic  preparation  of  milk  is  commonly  one  of 
the  dishes  both  at  dinner  and  supper.  I'ea  is 
always  drank  at  the  usual  times ;  but  in  the 
morning  the  table  is  poUutcd  with  a  plate  of 
slices  of  strong  cheese.  This  is  peculiar  to  the 
Highlands;  at  Edinburgh  there  are  always  honey 
and  sweetmeats  on  the  morning  tea-table. 

Strong  liquors  ihey  seem  to  love.  Every  man, 
perhaps  woman,  begins  the  day  with  a  dram ;  and 
thepunch  is  made  both  at  dinner  and  supper. 

They  have  neither  wood  nor  coal  for  hiel,  but 
bum  peat  or  turf  in  their  chimneys.  It  is  dug 
out  or  the  moors  or  mosses,  and  makes  a  strong 
and  lasting  fire,  not  always  very  sweet,  and 
somewhat  apt  to  smoke  the  pot 

The  houses  of  inferior  gentlemen  are  very 
small,  and  every  room  serves  many  purposes. 
In  the  bed -rooms,  perhaps,  are  laid  up  stores  of 
different  kinds;  and  the  parlour  of  the  day  is  a 
bed-room  at  night.  In  the  room  which  I  inhabited 
last,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  there  wero  three 
chests  of  drawers,  a  long  chest  for  larffer  clothes, 
two  closet  cupboards,  and  the  l>ed.  Their  rooms 
are  commonly  dirty,  of  which  they  seem  to  have 
Hi  tie  sensibility,  and  if  they  had  more,  clean 
floors  would  be  difficultly  kept,  where  the  first 
step  from  the  door  is  into  the  dirt.  They  are 
very  much  inclined  to  carpets,  and  seldom  tail  to 
lay  down  something  under  their  feet,  better  or 
worse,  as  they  happen  to  bo  fiimished. 

The  Highland  dress,  being  forbidden  by  law, 
is  very  little  used ;  sometimes  it  may  be  seen,  but 
the  English  traveller  is  struck  with  nothing  so 
much  as  the  nudite  des  pieds  of  the  common 
people. 

Skie  is  the  greatest  island,  or  the  greatest  but 
one,  among  the  Hebrides.  Of  the  soil  I  have 
already  given  some  account:  it  is  generally  bar- 
ren, but  some  spots  are  not  wholly  unfruitful. 
The  gardens  have  apples  and  pears,  cherries, 
strawberries,  raspl)errie8,  currants,  and  goose- 
berries, but  all  the  fruit  that  I  have  seen  is 
small.  They  attempt  to  sow  nothing  but  oats 
a.nd  barley.  Oats  constitute  the  bread  com  of 
the  place.  Their  harvest  is  about  the  beginning 
of  October*  and  being  so  late,  is  very  much 
subject  to  disappointments  from  the  rams  that 
follow  the  equinox.  This  year  has  been  particu- 
larly disastrous.  Their  rainy  season  lasts  from 
Autumn  to  Spring.  They  have  seldom  very 
hard  frosts ;  nor  was  it  ever  known  that  a  lake 
was  covered  with  ice  strong  enough  to  bear  a 
skaiter.  The  sea  round  them  is  always  open. 
The  Hiow  fidlB  but  soon  melU;  only  in  1771, 
3P 


they  had  a  cold  kpring,  in  which  the  island  wAi 
so  long  covered  with  it,  that  many  beests,  both 
wild  and  domestic,  perished,  and  the  wliole 
country  was  reduced  to  distress,  from  which  I 
know  not  if  it  is  even  yet  recovered. 

The  animals  here  arc  not  remarkably  small ; 
perhaps  they  recruit  their  breed  from  the  main 
land.  The  cohs  are  sometimes  without  horns. 
The  horned  and  unhorned  cattle  are  not  acci* 
dental  variations,  but  different  species:  they  will, 
however,  breed  together. 

October  3d.  The  wind  is  now  changed,  and 
if  we  snatch  the  moment  of  opportunity,  an 
escape  from  this  island  is  become  practicable ;  I 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  reception,  yet 
I  long  to  be  a^^ain  at  home. 

You  and  my  master  may  perhaps  expect,  aftet 
this  description  of  Skie,  some  account  of  myself. 
My  eye  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  fully  recovered ;  mjr 
ears  are  not  mended ;  my  nerves  seem  to  grow 
weaker,  and  I  have  been  otherwise  not  as  well 
as  I  sometimes  am,  but  think  myself  lately  bet- 
ter. This  climate,  perhaps,  is  not  within  my 
degree  of  healthy  latitude. 

Thus  I  have  given  my  most  honoured  mistresft 
the  story  of  me  and  my  little  ramble.  We  are 
now  gomg  to  some  otlier  isle,  to  what  we  know 
not;  the  wind  will  tells  us.    I  am,  &c" 


LETTER  XXV.— To  the  Sam*. 

MuUj  Oct.  loth,  1773 
Dear  Madam, 

Though  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Thrale,  yet 
having  a  little  more  time  than  was  promised  me, 
I  would  not  suffer  the  messenger  to  go  without 
some  token  of  my  duty  to  my  mistress,  who,  I 
suppose,  expects  the  usual  tribute  of  intelligence^ 
a  tribute  which  1  am  not  now  very  able  to  pay. 

October  3d.  After  having  been  detained  by 
storms  many  days  in  b^kie,^  we  lefl  it,  as  we 
thought,  with  a  fair  wind ;  but  a  violent  gust, 
which  Bos.  had  a  great  mind  to  call  a  tempest, 
forced  us  into  Col,  an  obscure  island ;  on  tnuch 

nulla  campis 

Arbor  opstiva  recreatur  aura. 

There  is  literally  no  tree  upon  the  island,  part 
of  it  is  a  sandy  waste,  over  which  it  would  be 
really  dangerous  to  travel  in  dry  weather  and 
with  a  high  wind.  It  seems  to  be  little  more 
than  one  continued  rock^  covered  from  space  to 
space  witli  a  thin  layer  ot  earth.  It  is,  however, 
according  to  the  I^ighland  notion,  very  popu- 
lous, and  life  is  improved  beyond  the  manners  of 
Skie;  for  the  huts  are  collected  into  little  vil- 
lages,  and  every  one  hns  a  small  garden  of  roota 
and  cabbace.  The  laird  has  a  new  house  built 
by  his  uncle,  and  an  old  castle  inhabited  by  his 
ancestors.  The  young  laird  entertained  us  very 
liberally ;  he  is  heir,  perhaps,  to  three  hundred 
square  miles  of  land,  which  at  ten  shillings  an 
acre,  would  bring  him  ninety-six  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  He  is  desirous  of  improving  the 
agriculture  of  his  country ;  and  in  imitation  of 
the  Czar,  travelled  for  improvement,  and  worked 
with  liis  own  hands  upon  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  uncle  Sir  Thomae 
Salusbury.  He  talks  of  (loing  useful  things,  and 
has  introduced  turnips  for  winter  fodder.  He 
baa  nude  %  nnill  eeeay  towvdi  %  rotdL 
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Col  w  but  a  barren  place.  Pescription  has  '  and  a  soldier,  inhabits  in  th>:«  insulatec!  dewrt  • 
here  few  ofportnnitics  of  s^prcadinc  her  rolours.  .  thatched  hut  with  no  chanibtTi*.  Voun^  C"l, 
The  difference  of  day  and  nijrht  i«  the  onlyvicis-  .  who  owns  him  as  his  chi- f,  and  whoste  cousn 
ntude.  The  fluccession  of  sunshine  to  rain,  or .  was  liis  lady,  had,  F  b*'lie\»',  iriven  hini  «ome 
of  calms  to  tempests,  we  liave  not  known;  wind  i  notice  of  our  visit ;  he  received  im  with  a  soldiv/i 
and  rain  have  been  our  only  weather.  ,  frankness  and  the  si^nll^fman's  ehjrance,  and 

At  last,  after  about  nine  days,  we  hired  a  ,  intrinluced  us  to  hisdauff'sKTH.  two  younji  lanna 
tloop;  and  having  l«iin  m  it  ail  ni?ht,  with  such  >  who  have  not  wanted  cducat.on  suitable  to  tiuir 
accommoflations  as  these  miserable  vessiJs  can  \  birth,  and  who,  in  iheir  collajre,  n<;ither  for^*>t 
afford,  were  landed  yesterday  on  the  Isle  of  their  dijrnity,  nor  afficted  to  remcrniier  iL     Do 


Mull ;  from  which  we  expect  an  easy  passage 
into  Scotland.  I  am  sick  in  a  ship,  but  recover 
by  lying  down. 

I  have  not  eood  health ;  I  do  not  find  that 
travelling  much  helps  me.  Mv  nights  are  flatu- 
lent, though  not  in  tlie  utmost  degree,  and  I  have 
a  weakness  in  ray  knees,  which  makes  me  very 
unable  to  walk. 

Pray,  dear  Madam,  let  me  have  a  long  letter. 
I  am,  '&c. 


LETTER  XXVI.— To  the  Same. 

Inveraryj  Oct.  a4tA,  177SL 

HovouRED  Mistress, 
Ml  last  letters  to  you  and  mv  dear  master  were 
written  from  Mull,  the  third  island  of  the 
Hebiides  in  extent  There  is  no  post,  and  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  a  gentlemau^s  passage  to 
the  main  land. 

In  Mull  we  were  confined  two  days  by  the 
weather ;  on  the  third  we  got  on  horseback,  and 
after  a  journey  difficult  and  te<lious,  over  rocks 
naked  and  valleys  untracked,  through  a  country 
of  barrenness  and  sohtude,  we  came,  almost  in 
the  dark,  to  the  sea-side,  weary  and  dejected, 
having  met  with  nothing  hut  water  falling  from 
the  mountains  that  could  raise  any  iinage  of 
delight  Our  company  was  the  younflr  Laird  of 
Col  and  his  sen'ant.  Col  made  every  Maclean 
op^n  his  house  where  he  came,  and'  supply  us 
with  horses  when  we  departed  ;  but  the  horses  of 
this  country  are  small,  and  I  was  not  mounted 
to  my  wish. 

At  the  sea -side  we  found  the  ferry-boat 
departed ;  if  it  had  been  where  it  Mas  expected, 
th  i  wind  was  acrainst  u^,  and  the  hour  was  late, 
nor  was  it  vf»ry  desirable  to  cross  the  sea  in 
dnrkness  with  a  small  l)oat  The  captain  of  a 
sloop  that  had  been  (lriv»?n  thitlier  by  the  storm. 
saw  o!ir  distresf»,  and  as  we  were  ho-sitatinjr  and 
deliberating,  aunt  his  l>oat,  wliirli,  liy  CoPs 
order,  tran«<port«Ml  us  to  the  Isle  of  ITIva.  We 
were  intnKliiced  to  Mr.  Marquarry,  the  head  of 
a  small  clan,  whose  ancestors  have  reigned  in 
Ulva  beyond  memory,  but  who  has  reduced  him- 
self by  his  negligence  and  folly,  to  the  necessity 
of  Sflling  this  venerable  patrimony. 

On  the  next  morning  we  passed  the  strait  of 
Inch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  broad  :  in  which  Ken- 
neth, a  Scottish  saint,  estahlishtnl  a  small  clerical 
college,  of  which  the  chay)el  walls  are  still  stand- 
ing. At  this  place  I  beheld  a  scene  which  I 
wish  you  and  my  master  and  Clueency  had 
partaken. 

The  only  family  on  the  island  is  that  of  Sir 
Allan,  th<?  chief  of  the  ancient  and  numerous 
clan  of  Maclean;  the  clan  which  claims  the 
■ooond  place,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald  in  the 
line  of  battla.    Sir  Allan,  a  chieftain,  a  baronet*. 


not  vou  wi.oh  to  have  been  with  us  ? 

Sir  Allan's  affairs  are  in  disorder  by  the  fault 
of  his  ancestors :  ami  while  he  forms  some 
scheme  for  retrieving  them,  he  haa  retreated 
hither. 

When  our  salutations  were  over,  he  showed 
us  the  island.  We  walked  uncovered  into  the 
chapel,  and  saw  in  Uie  rcven.'nd  ruin  the  effccu 
of  precipitate  reformation.  The  floor  is  cove  ed 
with  ancient  grave-stones  of  which  tlie  inscrip- 
tions are  not  now  legible ;  and  without,  some 
of  the  chief  families  still  continue  the  right  of 
sepulture.  The  altar  is  not  yet  quite  demolished; 
beside  it,  on  the  right  side,  is  a  has-  relief  of  the 
Virgin  with  her  child,  and  an  angel  hovering 
over  her.  On  the  other  side  still  stands  a  hand- 
bell, which,  though  it  has  no  clapper,  neitlxT 
Presbyterian  bigotry,  nor  barbarian  wanionnt^j 
has  yet  taken  away.  The  chapel  is  thirty -eirht 
feet  long,  and  eighteen  bruad.  Boswell,  who  is 
very  pious,  went  into  it  at  night,  to  perform  his 
devotions,  but  came  back  in  haste  for  fear  of 
spectres.  Near  the  chapel  is  a  fountain,  t> 
which  the  water,  remarkably  pure,  is  conveyed 
from  a  distant  hill,  through  pipes  laid  by  the 
Romish  clergy,  which  still  perform  Iheotticeof 
conveyance,  though  they  have  never  been  repaired 
since  Popery  was  suppressed. 

We  soon  after  went  in  to  dinner,  and  wanted 
neither  the  comforts  nor  the  elegancies  of  life. 
There  were  several  dishes,  and  variety  of  liquors. 
The  ser\-ant9  live  in  another  cottage,  in  wmch,  I 
suppc^e,  the  meat  is  dressed. 

Towards  evening.  Sir  Allan  told  us.  tliat 
Sundav  never  passed  over  him  like  another  day. 
One  of  the  ladies  read,  and  read  very  well,  the 
evening  service ; — and  Paradise  was  opened  in 
the  wild. 

Next  day,  18th,  we  went  and  wandered  amonc^ 
the  rocks  on  the  shore,  while  the  boat  was  husv 
in  catching  oysters,  of  which  thoro  i«»  a  great h*<f. 
Oysters  lie  ujjon  the  sand,  one,  I  think,  tfticking 
to  another,  and  cockles  are  found  a  few  inches 
under  the  sand. 

We  then  went  in  the  boat  to  Sondiland,  a  lit- 
tle island  very  near.  We  found  it  a  wild  rock, 
of  about  ten  acres;  part  naked,  part  covered 
with  sand,  out  of  which  we  picked  shells ;  and 
part  clothe<l  with  a  thin  layer  of  mouhi,  on  the 
grass  of  which  a  few  sheep  are  sunietimes  W, 
We  then  came  bnck  ami  dined.  I  passed  part 
of  the  afternoon  in  reading,  and  in  ih*»  evening 
one  of  the  ladif^  playwl  on  her  harpsi<*M>rd,  and 
Boswell  and  Col  danced  a  reel  with  the  other. 

On  the  1  Bth,  we  fM'rsuaded  Sir  Allan  to  launch 
his  boat  again,  and  go  with  us  to  Icnimkill, 
where  the  lir«*t  great  preacher  of  Christianity  ta 
the  Scots  built  a  church  antl  settled  a  monastery. 
In  our  way  we  stopped  to  exanune  a  very  uncom- 
mon cave  on  the  coa>«t  of  Mull.  We  had  some 
difficulty  to  make  our  way  over  the  rast  masses 
of  brok«a  rocks  that  lie  before  the  entiauc^ 
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and  at  the  mouth  were  embarrassed  with  fitonefl, 
which  the  sea  had  accumulated,  as  at  Brisrhl^ 
helmatone ;  but  as  we  advanced,  we  redcJHHl  n 
floor  of  soft  sand,  and  as  wo  left  the  lii^lit  behin<l 
us,  walked  along  a  very  spacious  cavil y,  vaulted 
over  head  with  an  arch  almost  re^ilar,  by  whirJi 
a  mountain  was  sustained,  at  least  a  very  lofty 
rock.  From  this  mafToificent  cavern  went  a 
narrow  passage  to  the  right  hand,  which  we 
entered  with  a  candle,  and  though  it  wa?!! 
obstructed  with  great  stones,  clambcr^'d  mer 
them  to  a  second  expansion  of  the  cave,  in  which 
there  lies  a  great  square  stone,  which  mighl 
serve  as  a  table.  The  air  here  was  very  wamij 
but  not  oppressive,  and  the  flame  of  the  candle 
continued  pyramidal.  The  cave  goe»  onward 
to  an  unknown  extent,  but  we  were  nuw  ont 
hundred  and  sixty  yards  under  ground ;  we  had 
but  one  candle,  and  had  never  heard  of  any  that 
went  farther  and  came  back;  we  therefore 
thought  it  prudent  to  return. 

Going  forward  in  our  boat,  we  came  to  a 
cluster  of  rocks,  black  and  horrid,  which  Sir 
Allan  chose  for  the  place  where  he  would  eat 
his  dinner.  We  climbed  till  we  got  seats.  The 
stores  were  opened,  and  the  repast  taken. 

We  then  entered  the  boat  again ;  tlie  night 
came  upon  us  ;  the  wind  rose  ;  me  sea  swelled  ; 
«nd  Bos  well  desired  to  be  set  on  dry  *^und  i 
we,  however,  pursued  our  navigation,  and  passed 
hj  several  little  islands  in  the  silent  solt^mnity  of 
faint  rnoonshine,  seeing  little,  and  hearing  only 
the  wind  and  the  water.  At  last  we  reached 
the  island,  the  venerable  seat  of  ancient  sanctity ; 
where  secret  piety  reposed,  and  whtre  fallen 
|{reatncss  was  reposited.  The  island  has  no 
house  of  entertainment,  and  we  manfully  made 
our  bed  in  a  farmer's  barn.  The  dest^riplion  1 
hope  to  give  you  another  time.     1  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVII.— To  the  Sahk. 

Edinburgh f  Nov.  l2tA,  1773. 
Dearest  Madam, 

Amomg  the  possibilities  of  evil  which  my  imagi- 
nation suggested  at  this  distance,  I  missed  that 
which  has  really  happened.  I  never  had  much 
hope  of  a  will  in  your  favour,  but  was  « iUing 
to  believe  that  no  will  would  have  been  made. 
The  event  is  now  irrevocable :  it  remains  only 
to  bear  it  Not  to  wish  it  had  been  different  wi 
impossible ;  but  as  the  wish  is  painful  without 
use,  it  is  not  prudent,  perhaps  not  lawful  to 
indulge  it  As  life,  ana  vigour  of  mind,  and 
ftprightliness  of  imagination,  and  flex  i  hi  lily  of 
attention  are  given  us  for  valuable  and  useful 
purposes,  we  must  not  think  ourselves  at  liberty 
to  squander  life,  to  enervate  intellectual  strength, 
to  cloud  our  thoughts,  or  fix  our  attention,  when 
by  all  this  expense  we  know  that  no  gou^l  can 
be  produced.  Bo  alone  as  little  as  yon  con  ; 
when  you  are  alone,  do  not  sufler  your  thoughts 
to  dwell  on  what  you  might  have  done  to  pre- 
vent this  disappointment  You  perhaps  could 
not  have  done  what  you  imagine,  or  mi^lit  have 
done  it  without  eflect  But  even  to  think  in 
the  most  reasonable  manner,  is  for  the  pre^ient 
not  BO  useful  as  not  to  think.  Remit  yourself 
solemnly  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  then  turn 
jrour  mind  upon  the  bttuneM  aod  amuBemeDli 


which  lie  before  you.  "All  is  beat,"  says 
Chene,  **a8  it  has  been,  excepting  the  errors 
of  our  own  free  will."  Burton  concludes  Ids 
long  book  upon  Melancholy  with  this  important 
precept:  "  Be  not  solitary;  be  not  idle."  Re- 
member Cheneys  position,  and  observe  Burton's 
precept 

We  came  hither  on  the  9th  of  this  month.  I 
long  to  come  under  your  care,  but  fpr  some  days 
cannot  decently  get  away.  They  congratulate 
our  return  as  if  we  had  been  with  Phipps  oi 
Banks ;  I  am  ashamed  of  their  salutations. 

I  have  been  able  to  collect  very  little  ibr 
Clueeney's  cabinet ;  but  she  will  not  want  toys 
now,  she  is  so  well  employed.  I  wish  her  suc- 
cess; and  am  not  without  some  thought  of 
becoming  her  schoolfellow.  I  have  got  an 
Italian  Rassclas. 

Surely  my  dear  Lucy  will  recover ;  I  wish  1 
could  do  her  good.  I  love  her  very  much ;  and 
should  love  another  godchild,  if  I  might  have 
the  honour  of  standing  to  the  next  baby.    I  am, 


LETTER  XXVIIL—To  the  Same. 

Edinburgh,  Nov.  1S<A,  177S. 

Mt  Dearest  Mistress, 
This  is  the  last  letter  that  I  shall  write ;  while 
you  are  reading  it,  I  shall  be  coming  home. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  boy ;  but  you 
must  not  think  that  I  will  love  him  all  at  once  as 
well  as  I  love  Harry,  for  Harry  you  know  is  so 
rational.     I  shall  love  him  by  degrees. 

Poor,  pretty,  dear  Lucy!  Can  nothing  do  her 
good  ?  1  am  sorry  to  lose  her.  But  if  she  must 
be  taken  from  us,  let  us  resign  her  with  confi- 
dence into  the  hands  of  Him  who  knows,  and 
who  only  knows,  what  is  best  both  for  us  and 
her. 

Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be,  dejected.  Reso 
lution  and  diligence  will  supply  all  that  is 
wanting,  and  all  that  is  lost  But  if  your 
health  should  be  impaired,  I  know  not  where  to 
find  a  substitute.  I  shall  have  no  mistress;  Mr, 
Thrale  will  have  no  wife ,  and  the  little  flock 
will  have  no  mother. 

I  long  to  be  home,  and  have  taken  a  place  in 
the  coach  for  Monday ;  I  hope,  therefore,  to  be 
in  London  on  Fridav  the  26th,  in  the  evening. 
Please  to  let  Mrs,  Williams  know.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXIX.— To  the  Same. 

LitchJUld,  June  OSd,  IHS. 
Dear  Madam, 
Now  I  hope  you  are  thinking,  shall  I  have  a 
letter  to-day  from  Litchfield  ?  Something  of  a 
letter  you  will  have ;  how  else  can  I  expect  that 
you  should  write  7  and  the  morning  on  which  I 
should  miss  a  letter  would  be  a  morning  of  unea> 
siness,  notwithstanding  all  that  would  be  said 
or  done  by  the  sisters  of  Stowfaill,  who  do  and 
say  whatever  good  they  can.  They  give  me 
good  words,  and  cherries,  and  strawberries. 
Lady  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  her  mother  and  sister  were 
visiting  there  yesterday,  and  Lady  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  took 
htr  tea  before  her  mother. 
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Mrs.  Cobb  is  to  come  to  ^fiss  Porter's  this 

•flcmoon.     Miss  A comes  little  near  me. 

Mr.  Lanj^Iey,  of  Ashbourne,  was  here  to-day,  in 
his  way  to  Birmingham,  and  e\'ery  body  talks  of 
you. 

The  ladies  of  the  Amicable  Society  are  to 
walk  in  a  few  days,  from  the  town-hall  to  the 
cathedral  in  procession,  to  hear  a  sermon.  They 
walk  in  linen  gowns,  and  each  has  a  stick  with 
an  acorn,  but  for  the  acorn  they  could  give  no 
reason,  till  I  told  them  of  the  civic  crown. 

I  liave  just  had  your  sweet  letter,  and  am 
fllad  that  you  are  to  be  at  the  Regatta.  You 
know  how  little  I  love  to  have  you  left  out  of 
•ny  shinini;  part  of  life.  You  have  every  right 
to  distinction,  and  should  therefore  be  distin- 
guished. You  will  see  a  show  with  philosophic 
superiority,  and  therefore  may  see  it  safuly.  It 
is  easy  to  talk  of  sitting  at  home  contented  when 
others  are  seeing  or  making  shows.  But  not  to 
have  been  where  it  is  supposed,  and  seldom  sup- 
posed falsely,  that  all  would  go  if  they  could ;  to 
he  able  to  say  nothing  when  ever)'  one  is  talk- 
ing; to  have  no  opmion  when  every  one  is 
judging ;  to  hear  exclamations  of  rapture,  with- 
out pow^er  to  depress;  to  listen  to  falsehoods 
without  right  to  contradict,  is,  afler  all,  a  state 
of  temporary  inferiority,  in  which  the  mind  is 
rather  hardened  by  stubbornness,  than  supported 
by  fortitude.  If  the  world  be  worth  winning, 
let  us  enjov  it;  if  it  is  to  be  despised,  let  us 
despise  it  Sy  conviction.  But  the  world  is  not 
to  be  despised,  but  as  it  is  compared  with  some- 
thing better.  Company  is  in  itself  better  than 
solitude,  and  pleasure  better  than  indolence. 
Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jitf  says  the  moral  as  well  as  tlie 
natural  philosopher.'  By  doing  nothing,  and  by 
knowing  nothing,  no  power  of  doing  good  can 
be  obtained.  He  must  mingle  with  the  world 
that  desires  to  be  useful.  'Every  new  scene 
impresses  new  ideas,  enriches  the  imagination, 
and  enlarjB^es  the  power  of  reason,  by  new  topics 
of  comparison.  You  that  have  seen  the  Regatta 
will  have  images  which  we  who  miss  it  must 
want,  and  no  intellectual  images  are  without 
Dse.  But  when  you  are  in  this  scene  of  splen- 
dour and  gayetv,  do  not  let  one  of  your  fits  of 
negligence  steal  upon  you.  JIoc  age,  is  the  great 
rule,  whether  you  are  serious  or  merry :  whether 

Jrou  are  stating  the  expenses  of  your  family, 
earning  science  or  duty  from  a  folio,  or  floating 
on  the  Thames  in  a  fancied  dress.  Of  the  whole 
entertainment  let  me  not  hear  so  copious  nor  so 
true  an  account  from  any  body  as  from  you.  I 
am,  dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XXX.— To  the  Same. 

jSahboume, 
Dearest  Madau, 

1  am  sure  I  write  and  write,  and  every  letter  that 
comes  from  you  charges  me  with  not  writing. 
Since  I  wrote  to  dueeney  I  have  written  twice 
to  you,  on  the  6th  and  the  9th :  be  pleased  to  let 
me  know  whether  you  have  them  or  have  them 
not  That  of  the  6th  you  should  regularly  have 
had  on  the  8th,  yet  your  letter  of  the  9th  'seems 
not  to  mention  it ;  all  this  puzzles  me. 

Poor  dear  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  He  only  grows  dull  because 
he  is  nckl^ ;  age  has  not  yet  begun  to  impair 
him;  nor  u  he  nich  a  chameleon  as  to  take 


immediately  the  cokar  of  his  company.  When 
YOU  see  him  again,  you  will  And  him  reanimated. 
Most  men  have  their  bright  and  their  cloudy 
da)rs;  at  least  they  have  days  when  they  pot 
their  powers  into  action,  ana  days  when  they 
suffer  them  to  repose. 

Fourteen  thousand  pounds  make  a  sum  suffi- 
cient for  the  establisnment  of  a  famiW,  and 
which,  in  whatever  flow  of  riches  or  con^dence 
of  prosperity,  deser\'es  to  be  very  seriously  con- 
sidered. I  hope  a  great  part  of  it'  has  paid  debts, 
and  no  small  part  bought  land.  As  for  gravel- 
ling and  walling  and  digging,  though  I  am  not 
much  delighted  with  them,  yet  something,  indeed 
much,  must  be  allowed  to  every  man*8  taste. 
He  that  is  growing  rich  has  a  right  to  enj<iy  part 
of  the  growth  his  own  way.  I  hope  to  range  in 
the  walk,  and  row  upon  the  water,  and  devour 
fruit  from  the  wall 

Dr.  Taylor  wants  to  be  gardening.  He  means 
to  buy  a  piece  of  c^round  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  surround  it  with  a  wall,  and  boild  a  garden- 
er*s  house  upon  it,  and  luive  fruit,  and  be  happy. 
Much  happiness  it  will  not  bring  him ;  but  wnat 
can  he  do  better?  If  I  had  money  enough,  what 
would  I  do  7  Perhaps,  if  you  and  master  dki  not 
hold  me,  I  might  go  to  Cairo,  and  down  the 
Red  Sea  to  Bengal,  and  take  a  ramble  in  India. 
Would  this  be  better  than  building  and  plant- 
ing? It  would  surely  give  more  variety  to  the 
eye,  and  more  amplitude  to  the  mind.  Half 
fourteen  thousand  would  send  me  out  to  see 
other  forms  of  existence,  and  bring  me  back  to 
describe  them. 

I  answer  this  the  day  on  which  I  had  yours  o( 
the  9th,  that  is  on  the  1 1th.  Let  me  know  when 
it  comes.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXI.— To  the  Same. 

Litefi/leldj  Jhig.  Od,  ITTi 
Madam, 

I  dined  to-day  at  Stowhill,  and  am  come  away 
to  write  my  letter.  Never  surely  was  I  such  a 
writer  before.  Do  you  keep  my  letters  ?  I  am 
not  of  your  opinion  that  I  snail  not  like  to  read 
them  h'ereafler ;  for  though  there  is  in  them  not 
much  history  of  mind,  or  any  thing  else,  they 
will,  I  hope,  always  be  in  some  de^e  the  reconu 
of  a  pure  and  blameless  friendship,  and,  in  some 
hours  of  languor  and  sadness,  may  roive  the 
memory  of  more  cheerful  times. 

Why  you  should  suppose  yourself  not  desirous 
hereafter  to  read  the  history  of  your  own  mind, 
I  do  not  see.  Twelve  years,  on  which  you  now 
look  as  on  a  vast  expanse  of^  life,  will  probablv 
be  passed  over  uniformly  and  smoothly,  witk 
very  little  perception  of  your  progress,  and  with 
very  few  remarks  upon  the  way.  The  accumu- 
lation of  knowledge  which  you  promise  to  yooi^ 
self,  by  which  the  future  is  to  look  back  opoa 
the  present,  with  the  superiority  of  mauhooa  to 
infancy,  will  perhaps  never  be  attempted,  or 
never  will  be  made  ;  and  you  will  find,  as  mil- 
lions have  found  before  you,  that  forty-live  hai 
made  little  sensible  addition  to  thirty-three. 

As  the  body  after  a  certain  time  gains  do 
increase  of  height,  and  little  of  stren&th.  there  h 
likewise  a  period,  though  more  variable  by  exte^ 
nal  causes,  when  the  mind  comnaoinly '  attaioi 
its  stationary  point,  and  Tery  littla  advancet  iti 
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powers  of  reflection,  jud^cnt,  and  ratiocina- 
tion.  The  body  may  acquire  new  modes  of 
motion,  or  new  dexterities  of  mechanic  opera- 
tions, but  its  ori^nal  strength  receives  not 
improvement:  the  mind  may  be  stored  with  new 
languages,  or  new  sciences,  but  its  power  of 
thinking  remains  nearly  the  same,  and  unless  it 
attains  new  subjects  of  meditation,  it  commonly 
produces  thoughts  of  the  same  force  and  the 
same  extent,  at  very  distant  intervals  of  \\(e ;  as 
the  tree,  unless  a  foreign  fruit  be  ingrafted,  gives 
year  afleryear  productions  of  tlie  same  fonn  and 
the  same  flavour. 

By  intellectual  force  or  strength  of  thou<jht  is 
meant  the  degree  of  power  which  the  minil  pos- 
sesses of  surveying  the  subject  of  meditation, 
with  its  circuit  of  concomitants,  and  its  train  of 
dependence. 

Of  tliis  power,  which  all  observe  to  be  very 
different  in  difl*erent  minds,  part  seems  the  gift 
of  nature,  and  part  the  acquisition  of  experience. 
When  the  powers  of  nature  have  attained  their 
intended  energy,  they  can  be  no  more  advanced. 
The  shrub  can  never  become  a  tree.  And  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  are  before 
the  middle  of  life  in  their  full  vigour. 

Nothing  then  remains  but  practice  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  perhaps  why  they  do  so  little,  may 
be  worth  inquiry. 

But  I  have  iust  now  looked,  and  And  it  so 
late,  that  1  will  inquire  against  the  next  post- 
nighL    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXII.— To  the  Same. 

Litchfield,  Aug.  5th,  1775. 
Dear  Madam, 
Instead  of  forty  reasons  for  my  return,  one  is 
sufliciont, — that  you  wish  for  my  company.     I 

fmrpoBO  to  write  no  moro  till  you  see  me.  The 
adios  at  Stowhill  anil  ("Tri»onhill  are  unanimously 
of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  best  to  take  a  post- 
chaise,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with  the  vexations 
of  a  common  carriago.  I  will  venture  to  suppose 
the  ladies  at  Strnalliam  tb  be  of  tlie  same  mind. 

You  will  now  orM;?ct  to  be  told  why  vou  will 
not  be  so  much  wi  sor  as  you  Expect,  when  you 
have  lived  twelve  years  longer. 

It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  experience  is  the 
best  teacher ;  and  it  is  supposed,  that  as  life  is 
lengthened  experience  is  increased.  But  a  closer 
inspection  of  numan  life  will  discover  that  time 
oflen  passes  without  any  incident  which  can 
much  enlarge  knowledge  or  ratify  judgment 
When  we  are  young  weleam  much,  because  we 
are  universally  ignorant ;  we  observe  every  thing, 
because  every  thing  is  new.  But  after  some 
years,  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  are  exhausted ; 
one  day  passes  like  another,  in  the  same  scene 
of  appearances,  in  the  same  course  of  transac- 
tions ;  we  have  to  do  what  we  have  often  done, 
and  what  we  do  not  try,  because  we  do  not  wish 
to  do  much  better ;  we  are  told  what  we  already 
know,  and  therefore  what  repetition  cannot  make 
lu  know  with  greater  certainty. 

He  that  has  early  learned  much  perhaps  sel- 
dom maiies,  with  regard  to  life  and  manners, 
much  addition  to  his  knowledge:  not  only 
because  as  more  is  known  there  is  less  to  learn, 
|mt  because  a  miiid  elored  with  iautges  and  prii^ 


ciples  turns  inwards  for  its  own  entertamment, 
and  is  employed  in  settling  those  ideas  which  run 
into  confusion,  and  in  recollecting  those  which 
are  stealing  away ;  practices  by  which  wisdom 
may  be  kept,  but  not  gained.  The  merchant 
who  was  at  first  busy  in  acquiring  money,  ceases 
to  grow  richer,  from  the  time  when  he  makes  it 
his  business  only  to  count  it. 

Those  who  have  families  or  employments  are 
engaged  in  business  of  hi  tie  difficulty,  but  ot 
great  importance,  requiring  rather  assiduity  of 
practice  than  subtilty  of  speculation,  occupying 
the  attention  with  images  too  bulky  for  rcBne- 
ment,  and  too  obvious  for  research.  The  right 
is  already  known :  what  remains  is  only  to  fol- 
low it.  Daily  business  adds  no  more  to  wisdom, 
than  daily  lesson  to  the  learning  of  the  teacher. 
But  of  how  few  lives  does  not  stated  duty  claim 
the  greater  part  ? 

Far  the  greater  part  of  human  minds  never 
endeavour  their  own  improvement  Opinions 
once  received  from  instruction,  or  settled  by 
whatever  accident,  are  seldom  recalled  to  exa- 
mination ;  having  l>een  once  supposed  tobe  right, 
they  are  never  discovered  to  be  erroneous,  for  no 
application  is  made  of  any  thing  that  time  may 
present,  either  to  shake  or  to  confirm  them. 
From  this  acquiescence  in  preconceptions  none 
are  wholly  free ;  between  fear  of  uncertainty,  and 
dislike  of^labour,  every  one  rests  while  he  might 
yet  go  forward ;  and  they  that  were  wise  at 
thirtv-three,  are  very  little  wiser  at  forty-five. 

of  this  speculation  vou  are  perhaps  tired,  and 
would  rather  hear  of  Sophy.  I  hope  before  this 
comes,  that  her  head  will  be  easl  *r,  and  your 
head  less  filled  with  fears  and  troubles,  which 
you  know  arc  to  be  indulged  only  to  prevent 
evil,  not  to  increase  it 

Your  uneasiness  about  Sophy  is  probably 
unnecessary',  and  at  worst  your  own  children  are 
healthful,  and  your  afikirs  prosperous.     Unmin- 

frled  eood  cannot  be  expected ;  but  as  we  may 
awfully  gather  all  the  good  within  our  reach, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  lament  afler  that  which 
we  lose.  I  hope  your  losses  are  at  an  end,  and 
that  as  far  as  the  condition  of  our  present  exiaU 
ence  permits,  your  remaining  life  will  be  happy^ 
I  am,  &C. 


LETTER  XXXIII.— To  the  Samb. 

LUd\field^  Uarch  35M,  1776. 

Dear  Madam, 
This  letter  will  not,  I  hope,  reach  you  many 
days  before  me ;  in  a  distress  which  can  be  so 
little  relieved,  nothing  remains  for  a  friend  but 
to  come  and  partake  it 

Poor  dear  sweet  little  boy !  When  I  read  the 
letter  this  day  to  Mrs.  Aston,  she  said,  "Such 
a  death  is  the  next  to  translation."  Yet  how- 
ever I  may  convince  myself  of  this,  the  tears  are 
in  mv  ejes,  and  yet  I  could  not  loTO  him  as  you 
loved  him,  nor  reckon  upon  him  for  a  future  com- 
fort as  you  and  his  father  reckoned  upon  him. 

He  IS  gone,  and  we  are  going!  We  couUl 
not  have  einoyed  him  long,  and  shall  not  long  bo 
separated  utim  him.  He  has  probably  escaped 
many  such  pangs  as  you  are  now  feelinff. 

Nothing  remains,  but  that  with  humble  con- 
fidence we  resipi  ourseifes  to  Almighty  Goo4  * 
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ncM,  and  fall  down,  withotit  irmverent  mur- 
munt.  bcf  »rc  the  Sovnreijrn  Di8tril)utor  of  good 
and  cvii,  with  hope  that  though  sorrow  endureth 
for  a  ni:;ht,  yet  joy  may  come  in  the  morning. 

1  have  known  you,  Madam,  too  lont;  to  think 
that  you  want  anv  arguments  for  submission  to 
the  Supreme  Will ;  nor  can  my  consolation  have 
any  efr.'ct  hut  toat  of  showing  that  I  wish  to 
comfort  yoiu  \V  hat  can  be  done  you  must  do 
for  yourself.  Remember  first,  that  your  child  is 
happy ;  and  tlien,  that  lie  is  safe,  not  only  from 
the  ills  of  this  world,  but  from  those  more  formi- 
dable dani^ers  which  extend  their  miscliief  to 
eternity.  Vou  have  broujrht  into  the  world  a 
rational  beinji ;  have  seen  him  happy  during  the 
little  life  that  has  been  granted  him;  and  can 
have  no  doubt  but  that  his  happiness  is  now  per- 
manent  and  immutable. 

When  you  have  oi)tained  by  prayer  such  tran- 
quilHty  as  nature  M'ill  admit,  force  your  attention, 
ms  you  can,  upon  your  accustomed  duties  and 
accustomed  entertainments.  You  can  do  no 
more  for  our  dear  boy,  but  vou  must  not  there- 
fore think  less  on  those  w}iom  your  attention 
may  make  fitter  for  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone. 
I  am,  dearest,  dearest  Madam,  your  most  affec- 
tionate humble  servant 


LETTER  XXXIV.— To  the  Same. 

SepL  6tht  1777. 

Drarest  Ladt, 
It  is  true  that  I  hnve  loitered,  and  what  is 
worse,  loitered  with  very  little  pleasure.  The 
time  has  run  away,  as  most  time  runs,  without 
account,  without  use,  and  without  memorial. 
But  to  say  this  of  a  few  weeks,  though  not 
pleasinsr,  might  be  borne,  but  what  ought  to  be 
the  regret  of  him  who,  in  a  few  days,  will  have 
80  nearly  the  same  to  say  ot  sixty-eight  years? 
fiut  complaint  is  vain. 

If  you  have  nothing  to  say  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  metropolis,  what  can  occur  to  mc  in 
little  cities  and  petty  towns ;  in  places  which  we 
have  both  seen,  ana  of  which  no  description  is 
wanted  ?  I  have  left  part  of  the  company  with 
which  you  dined  here,  to  come  and  write  this 
fetter;  in  which  I  have  notiung  to  ttll,  but  that 
my  niirhts  are  very  tedious.  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  to  forbear  trying  something. 

As  you  have  now  little  to  do,  I  suppose  you 
are  pretty  diligent  at  the  Tliraliana;  and  a  very 
curiou?  collection  poeterity  will  find  it.  Do  not 
remit  the  practice  of  writing  down  occurrences 
as  they  arise,  of  whatever  kind,  and  be  very 
punctual  in  annexing  the  dates.  Chronology, 
you  know,  is  the  eye  of  history ;  ami  every  man's 
ufe  is  of  importance  to  himself.  Do  not  omit 
painful  casualties,  or  nnpleasing  passages ;  they 
-make  the  variegation  of  existence ;  and  there  arc 
many  transactions,  of  whnli  I  will  not  promise 
with  iEneas,  et  hctc  dim  meminiise  jurahii.  Yet 
that  remembrance  which  is  not  pleasant  may 
be  useful.  There  is  however  an  intemperate 
attention  to  slight  circumstances  which  is  to 
be  avoided,  lest  a  great  part  of  life  be  spent  in 
T'riting  the  history  of  the  rest.  Every  day  per- 
haps has  something  to  be  noted,  but  in  a  settled 
and  uniform  course  few  davs  can  have  much. 

Wh^v  do  I  write  all  t^  which  I  had  no 


thought  of  when  I  began  7  The  Thraliai:  a  drofv 
it  all  into  my  head.  It  deserves  ho^v^ever  an 
hour's  reflection,  to  consider  how,  with  the  I^ait 
loss  of  time,  the  loss  of  what  we  wish  to  retain 
may  be  prevented. 

Do  not  neglect  to  write  to  mc,  for  when  a  post 
comes  empty,  I  am  really  disappointed. 

Bos  well,  1  believe,  will  meet  me  here.  I  am, 
dearest  lady,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXV.— To  thk  Same. 

Litchfield,  Oct  id,  1777. 
Dear  Madam, 

This  is  the  last  time  that  I  shall  write,  in  this 
excursion,  from  this  place.  To-morrow  I  shall 
be,  I  hope,  at  Birmingham;  from  which  place 
I  shall  do  my  best  to  find  the  nearest  way  home. 
I  come  home,  I  think,  worse  than  I  went;  and 
do  not  like  the  state  of  my  health.  But,  riw 
hodie,  make  the  most  of  life.  I  hope  to  get  bet- 
ter, and — sweep  the  cobwebs.  But  I  have  sad 
nights.  Mrs.  Aston  has  sent  me  to  Mr.  Greene 
to  be  cured. 

Did  you  see  Foote  at  Brighthclmstone  T — Did 
you  think  he  would  so  soon  be  gone? — Ufe^ 
says  Falstuff,  is  a  shuttle.  He  was  a  tine  fellow 
in  his  way ;  and  the  world  is  really  impoverished 
by  his  sinking  glories.  Murphy  ought  to  write 
his  life,  at  least  to  give  the  world  a  Fooleana. 
Now,  will  any  of  his  contemporaries  bewad  him? 
Will  genius  change  Aw  sex  to  weep?  I  would 
really  have  his  life  written  with  diligence. 

It  will  be  proper  for  me  to  work  pretty  dili- 
gently now  for  some  time.  I  hope  to  get  through, 
tliou^h  so  many  weeks  have  passed.  Little  lives 
and  little  criticisms  may  serve. 

Having  been  in  the  country  so  lonff,  with  veiy 
little  to  detain  me,  1  am  rather  glad  to  look  home 
wards.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXVI.— To  the  Same. 

OeL  IZtk,  1777 

Dear  Madam, 
Yet  I  do  love  to  hear  from  you.  Such  pretty 
kind  letters  as  you  send.  But  it'  gives  me  great 
delight  to  find  that  my  master  misses  me.  I  begin 
to  wish  myself  with  yon  more  than  I  should  do, 
if  I  were  wanted  less.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  stay 
away  till  one's  company  is  desired,  but  not  to 
good  to  stay  afler  it  is  desired. 

You  know  I  have  some  work  to  do.  I  did 
not  set  to  it  very  soon :  and  if  I  should  go  up  to 
London  with  nothing  done,  what  would  be  nid^ 

but  that  I  was  who  can  tell  what?     I 

therefore  stay  till  I  can  bring  up  something  to 
stop  their  mouths,  and  then 

Though  I  am  still  at  Ashbourne,  I  receive 
your  dear  letters  tliat  come  to  Lichfield,  and  joo 
may  continue  that  direction,  for  I  thiiik  to  get 
thither  as  soon  as  I  can. 

One  of  the  does  died  yesterday,  and  I  am 
afraid  her  fawn  will  be  starved;  I  wish  Miss 
Thrale  had  it  to  nurse ;  but  the  doctor  is  now  all 
for  cattle,  and  minds  very  little  either  does  oi 
hens. 

How  did  you  and  your  aunt  part?  Did  3roa 
turn  her  out  of  doori  to  begin  your  joomej  7  oi 
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did  she  leave  you  by  her  usual  stiortness  of  visita. 
I  love  to  know  how  you  go  on. 

I  cannot  but  think  on  your  kindness  and  my 
mafitiT's.  Life  has,  upon  the  whole,  fallen  short, 
very  short,  of  mv  early  expectation;  but  the 
acquisition  of  such  a  friendship,  at  an  age  when 
new  friendships  are  seldom  required,  is  some- 
Ihinjy  better  tnan  the  srcnernl  course  of  thin»js 
gives  man  a  right  to  expect.     I  think  on  it  with 

freat  delight ;  1  am  not  very  apt  to  be  deUghtcd. 
am,  &c. 


LETTER  XXXVII.— To  the  Same. 

Litchfield,  Oct  27 /A,  ITH, 
Dear  Madam, 

You  talk  of  writing  and  writing,  as  if  you  had 
all  the  writing  to  youraclf.  If  our  correspond- 
ence were  prmted,  I  am  sure  posterity,  for  pos- 
terity is  always  the  author's  favourite,  would  say 
that  I  am  a  good  writer  too. — •^iich*  io  sono 
frittcre.  To  sit  down  so  often  with  nothinor  to 
say ;  to  say  something  so  often,  almost  without 
consciousness  of  sajring,  and  without  any  remem- 
brance of  having  said,  is  a  power  of  which  I  will 
not  violate  my  modesty  by  boasting,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  every  body  has  it 

Some,  when  thoy  write  to  their  frionds,  pre  all 
affection ;  some  are  wise  and  sententious ;  some 
strain  their  powers  for  efllbrts  of  gayety ;  some 
write  news,  and  some  write  secrets ;  but  to  make 
a  letter  without  affection,  without  wisdom,  with- 
out gayety,  without  news,  and  without  a  secret, 
is,  doubtless,  the  great  epistolic  art 

In  a  man's  letters,  you  know,  Madam,  his 
soul  lies  naked,  his  letters  are  only  the  mirror  of 
his  breast ;  whatever  passes  within  him  is  shown 
undisj^iiisod  in  its  natural  process;  nothing  is 
inverted,  nothing  distorted :  you  see  systems  in 
their  elements ;  you  discover  actions  in  their 
motives. 

Of  this  great  truth,  sounded  by  the  knowing 
to  the  ignorant,  and  so  echoed  by  the  ignorant 
tf)  the  knowing,  what  evidence  have  you  now 
before  you  7  Is  not  my  soul  laid  open  in  these 
veracious  pages?  Do  not  you  see  me  reduced 
to  my  first  principles  7  This  is  the  pleasure  of 
corresponding  with  a  friend,  where  doubt  and 
distrust  have  noplace,  and  every  thin^  is  said  as 
it  is  thou{^ht  The  original  idea  is  laid  down  in 
its  simple  purity,  and  all  the  supervenient  con- 
ceptions are  spread  over  it,  stratum  super  stratum^ 
as  they  happen  to  be  formed.  These  are  the 
letters  by  which  souls  are  united,  and  by  which 
minds  naturally  in  unison  move  each  other  as 
they  are  move^  themselves.  I  know,  dearest 
lady,  that  in  the  perusal  of  this,  such  is  tho  con- 
sanguinity of  our  intellects,  you  will  be  touched 
as  I  am  touched.  I  have  indeed  concealed 
nothing  from  you,  nor  do  I  expect  ever  to  repent 
of  having  thus  opened  my  heart     I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XXXVIII.— To  the  Same. 
Nov,  lOth,  1777. 
Dear  Madam, 

And  so,  supposing  that  I  might  come  to  town 
and  neglect  to  give  you  notice,  or  thinking  some 
other  ftrange  thooghtp  bat  certainly  ttimkin^ 


wrong,  you  fall  to  writing  about  me  to  Tom 
Davies,  as  if  he  could  tell  you  any  thing  that  I 
would  not  have  you  know.  As  soon  as  I  came 
hither,  I  let  you'  know  of  my  arrival ;  and  the 
conse(]uence  is,  that  1  am  summoned  to  Bright- 
helmstone  through  storms,  and  cold,  and  dirt, 
and  all  the  hanlships  of  wintry  journeys.  You 
know  my  natural  dread  of  all  those  evils;  yet 
to  show  my  master  an  example  of  compliance, 
and  to  let  you  know  how  much  I  long  to  see  you, 
and  to  boast  how  little  I  give  wav  to  disease,  my 
purpose  is  to  be  with  you  on  Friclay. 

1  am  sorry  for  poor  Nezzy,  and  hope  she  will 
in  time  be  better ;  I  hope  the  same  for  myself. 
The  rejuvenescency  of  Mr.  Scrase  gives  us' both 
reason  to  hope,  and  therefore  both  of  us  rejoice 
in  his  recovery.  I  wish  him  well  besides  as  a 
friend  to  my  master. 

I  am  just  come  home  from  not  seeing  my  Lord 
Mayor's  show,  but  I  might  have  seen  at  least 
part  of  it  But  I  saw  Miss  Wesley  and  her 
brothers;  she  sends  her  compliments.  Mrs. 
Williams  is  come  home  I  think  a  ver}'  little 
better. 

Every  body  was  an  enemv  to  that  wig. — We 
will  burn  it,  and  get  drunk ;  for  what  is  joy  with- 
out drink  7  Wagers  are  laid  in  the  city  about 
our  success,  which  is  yet,  as  the  French  call  it, 
problematical.  Well,  but  seriously,  1  think  1 
shall  be  glad  to  sec  you  in  your  own  half ;  but  do 
not  take  too  much  time  in  combing,  and  twist- 
ing, and  papering,  and  unpapering,  and  curling, 
and  frizzing,  and  powdering,  and  getting  out  the 
powder,  with  all  the  other  operations  reouired  in 
the  cultivation  of  a  head  of  hair ;  yet  let  it  be 
combed  at  least  once  in  three  months,  on  tfie 
quarter-day — I  could  wish  it  might  be  combed 
once  at  least  in  six  weeks ;  if  I  were  to  indulge 
my  wishos,  but  what  are  wishes  without  hopes, 
I  should  fancy  the  operation  performed — one 
knows  not  when  one  has  enough — perhaps 
every  morning.     I  am,  dearest  lady,  your,  &.c. 


LETTER  XXXIX.— To  the  Same. 
•^ishboume,  June  H/A,  1779 
Dear  Madam, 

Your  account  of  Mr.  Thrale's  illness  is  very 
terrible ;  but  when  I  remember  that  he  seems  to 
have  it  peculiar  to  his  constitution,  that  what- 
ever distemper  he  has,  he  always  has  his  head 
affected,  I  am  less  frighted.  The  siMzure  was,  1 
think,  not  apoplectical,  but  hysterical,  and  there- 
fore not  dangerous  to  life.  I  would  have  yon 
however  consult  such  physicians  as  you  think 
you  can  best  trust  Bromfield  seems  to  have 
done  well,  and  by  his  practice  appears  not  to 
suspect  any  apoplexy.  This  is  a  solid  and  fun- 
damental comfort.  I  remember  Dr.  Marsig!:,  an 
Italian  physician,  whose  se*iure  was  more  vio- 
lent than  Mr.  Thrale's,  for  he  fell  down  helploss, 
but  his  case  was  not  considered  as  of  much 
danger,  and  lie  went  safe  home,  and  is  now  a 
professor  at  Padua.  His  fit  was  considered  as 
only  hysterical. 

I  hope  Sir  Philip,  who  franked  your  letter, 
comforts  you  as  well  as  Mr.  Seward.  If  I  can 
comfort  you,  I  will  come  to  you ;  but  I  hope  you 
are  now  no  longer  in  want  of  and  help  to  be 
happy.    I  am,  &c. 

The  Doctor  sends  his  compliments ;  he  is  one 
of  the  people  that  arc*  growing  old. 
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LETTER  XL.— To  the  Same. 

Jlshboumet  June  UrA,  1779. 

Dear  Madam, 
KoH  near  we  are  all  to  extrrme  danger.  We 
are  merry  or  nad,  or  buay  or  iille,  and  forget  that 
death  is  hovering  over  u«.  You  are  a  dear  lady 
for  writingr  ajrain.  The  case,  as  you  now  describe 
it,  is  worse  than  I  conceived  it  when  I  read  your 
first  letter.  It  i»  still  however  not  apoplectic,  but 
lecms  to  have  something  worse  than  hysterical, 
a  tendency  to  a  palsy,  which  1  hope  however  is 
now  over.  I  am  jrlad  that  you  have  Heberden, 
and  hope  we  are  all  safer.  I  am  the  more  alarmed 
by  this  violent  seizure,  as  I  can  impute  it  to  no 
wron;?  practices,  or  intemperance  of  any  kind, 
and  therefore  know  not  how  any  defence  or  pre- 
servative can  be  obtained.  Mr.'  Thrale  has  cer- 
tainly less  exercise  than  when  ho  followed  the 
foxes ;  but  he  in  very  far  from  unwieldiness  or 
inactivity,  and  further  still  from  any  vicious  or 
dangerous  excess.  I  fancy,  however,  he  will  do 
well  to  ride  more. 

Do,  dear  Madam,  let  me  know  every  post  how 
he  goes  on.  Such  sudden  violence  is  very  dread- 
ful ;  we  know  not  by  what  it  is  let  loose  upon  us, 
nor  by  what  its  eflects  are  limited. 

If  my  coming  can  either  assist  or  divert,  or  be 
useful  to  any  purpose,  let  me  but  know.  I  will 
soon  be  with  you. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  Clueeney's  Baucis,  ended  last 
week  a  Ion;?  life  of  disease  and  poverty.  She 
had  been  married  about  fifly  years. 

Dr.  Taylor  is  not  much  amiss,  bat  always 
complaining.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  XLL— To  Mr.  Thrale. 

Lite^fUldy  June  38d,  1770. 
Dear  Sir, 

To  show  you  how  well  I  think  of  your  health, 
I  have  sent  you  a  hundred  pounds  to  keep  for 
me.  It  will  come  within  one  day  of  quarter-day, 
and  that  day  you  must  give  me.  I  came  by  it  m 
a  very  uncommon  manner,  and  would  not  con- 
found it  with  (he  rest. 

My  wicked  mistress  talks  as  if  she  thought  it 
possible  for  me  to  be  indifferent  or  negligent 
about  your  health  or  hers.  If  I  could  have  done 
any  good,  I  had  not  delayed  an  hour  to  come  to 
you ;  and  I  will  come  very  soon  to  try  if  my 
advice  can  be  of  any  use,  or  my  company  of  any 
entertainment. 

What  can  be  done  you  must  do  for  yourself; 
do  not  let  any  uneasy  thought  settle  in  your 
mind.  Cheerlulness  and  exercise  are  your  ^rcat 
remedies.  Noihmg  is  for  the  present  worth 
your  anxiety.  Vivite  Ictti  is  one  of  the  p:reat 
rules  of  health.  I  believe  it  will  be  good  to  ride 
often,  but  never  to  weariness,  for  weariness  is 
itself  A  temporary  resolution  of  the  nerves,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  avoided.  Labour  is  exercise 
continued  to  fatigue — exercise  is  labour  used 
only  while  it  produces  pleasure. 

Above  all,  keep  your  mind  quiet:  do  not 
think  with  earnestness  even  of  your  health  j  but 
think  on  such  things  as  may  ptease  without  too 
much  agitation;  among  which  I  hope  is,  dear 
Sir.yoiir,  kc 


LETTER  XLU.— To  Mhs.  Tb&ali. 

Dear  Madam, 
On  Sunday  I  dined  with  p€x>r  Lawrenc^  wb 
is  deafer  than  ever.  When  he  was  told  ihtt 
Dr.  Moisy  visited  Mr.  Thrale,  he  inquired  far 
whnt?  and  said  there  was  nothing  to  be  dooc^ 
which  Nature  would  not  do  for  herself  On 
Sunday  evening  I  was  at  Mra.  Vescy's,  and 
there  was  inqufry  about  my  master,  but  I  toU 
then-  all  good.  There  was  IDr.  Bernard  of  Etoo, 
and  wc  made  a  noise  all  the  evening;  and  there 
wjis  Pepys,  and  Wraxal  till  I  drove  him  away. 
Ai)d  I  have  no  loss  of  my  mistress,  who  laugha, 
and  fri:>ks,  and  frolicks  it  all  the  long  day,  and 
never  thinks  of  poor  Colin. 

If  Mr.  Thrale  will  but  continue  to  mend,  ve 
shall,  I  hope,  come  together  again,  and  do  ai 
oood  thing^  as  ever  wc  did ;  but  perhaps  yoa 
will  be  mmie  too  proud  to  heed  me,  and  yet  as  I 
have  often  told  you,  it  will  not  be  easy  for  yott  to 
find  such  another. 

Cluecney  has  been  a  good  girl,  and  wrote  mt 
a  letter ;  if  Burney  said  she  would  write,  die 
told  you  a  fib.  She  writes  nothing  to  me.  SIm 
can  write  home  fast  enough.  I  have  a  food 
mind  not  to  let  her  know  that  Dr.  Bernard,  to 
whom  I  had  recommended  her  norel,  speaks  d 
it  with  CTcat  commendation,  and  that  Uie  eopy 
which  she  lent  me,  has  been  read  by  Dr.  Lair> 
rence  three  times  over.  And  yet  what  a  gipsy 
it  is.  She  no  more  minds  inc  than  if  I  were  • 
Brangtou.  Pray  speak  to  Clueency  to  wnse 
again. 

1  have  had  a  cold  and  a  cough,  and  takes 
opium,  and  think  1  am  better.  TVe  have  hid 
very  cold  weather ;  bad  riding  weather  fcr  my 
master,  but  he  will  surmount  it  all.  Did  Bin. 
Browne  make  any  reply  to  your  comparisoo  rf 
business  with  soiitude,  or  did  you  quite  down 
her  7  I  am  much  pleased  to  think  that  Mn 
Cotton  thinks  me  worth  a  frame,  and  a  |>lsct 
upon  her  wall;  her  kindness  was  hardly  wiita 
my  hope^  but  time  does  wonderful  things.  All 
my  fear  is,  that  if  I  should  come  aeain,  my  print 
would  be  taken  down.  I  fear  I  shall  nem 
hold  iL 

Who  dines  with  you  7  Do  you  seek  Dt 
Woodward  or  Dr.  Harrington  ?  Do  you  gs  to 
the  house  where  they  write  for  the  myrtle  7  Yoa 
are  at  all  places  of  hi^h  resort,  and  bring  hom 
hearts  by  aozcns ;  while  I  am  seeking  for  soio^ 
thing  to  say  about  men  of  whom  I  know  nothistr 
but  their  verses,  and  sometimes  very  little  <? 
ihenrL  Now  I  haYe  begun,  however,  I  do  noC 
despair  of  making  an  end.  Mr.  Nichols  boMi 
that  Addison  is  the  most  (oMng-  of  all  that  I  hMn 
done.  I  doubt  they  will  not  be  done  befijn  yen 
come  away. 

Now  you  think  yourself  the  first  writer  in  ^ 
worid  for  a  letter  about  nothing.  Can  you  wrtc 
such  a  letter  as  this  7  So  miscellaneous,  witk 
such  noble  disdain  of  regularity,  like  Shak- 
speare^s  works;  such  graceful  negligence  of 
transition,  like  the  ancient  enthuaiaats?  Tht 
pure  voice  of  nature  and  of  friendship.  Now  of 
whom  shall  I  proceed  to  speak  7  Ot  whom  bat 
Mrs.  Montague  7  Having  mentioned  Shakspeais 
and  Nature,  does  not  the  name  of  Montass* 
force  itself  upon  me  7  Such  were  the  transitionf 
of  the  ancients,  which  now  seem  abrupt,  becaai 
the  intermediate  idea  b  lost  to  modem  undtf- 
■iandinga.     I  wish  her 
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Itself  with  friendshfp ;  but,  ah  Colin,  llw  hopes 
nre  in  vain !  One  tning  however  is  leu  me,  J 
have  still  to  complain;  hut  I  hope  I  shall  UfA 
(ompluin  much  while  you  have  any  kindncp? 
for  nie.  I  am,  dearest  and  dearest  MadaiTi, 
your,  &C.  London,  ^^pril  nth,  nSd. 


LETTER  XLIIL—To  the  Same. 

Dearest  Madam, 
Mr.  Thrale  never  will  live  abstinently,  till  be 
can  persuade  himself  to  abstain  by  rule.  I  lived 
on  potatoes  on  Friday,  and  on  spinach  to-day ; 
but  I  liave  had,  I  am  afraid,  too  many  dinners  of 
lateu  I  took  physic  too  both  days,  and  hope  to 
fast  to-morrow.  When  he  comes  home,  we  will 
shame  him,  and  Jcbh  shall  scold  him  into  regu- 
larity. I  am  glad,  however,  that  he  is  always? 
one  of  the  company,  and  that  my  dear  dueeney 
is  a^uin  another.  Encourage,  as  you  can,  1U43 
musical  girl. 

Nothing  is  more  common  tlian  mutual  dislike 
where  mutual  approbation  is  particularly  ex- 
pected. There  is  often  on  both  sides  a  vijnlanre, 
not  over  benevolent ;  and  as  attention  is  stron^jly 
excited,  so  that  notliin^  drops  unheeded,  any 
difference  in  taste  or  opinion,  and  some  diifereneL 
where  there  is  no  restraint  will  commonly  appear, 
immediately  generates  dislike. 

Never  let  criticisms  operate  upon  your  face  or 
TOUT  mind;  it  is  very  rarely  that  an  author  i^ 
hurt  by  his  critics.  The  blaze  of  reputation 
cannot  be  blown  out,  but  it  often  dies  in  tl^e 
socket ;  a  very  few  names  may  be  considered  a?> 
perpetual  lamps  that  shine  unconsumed.  From 
the  author  of  Fitzosborne^s  Letters  I  cannnt 
think  myself  in  much  danger.  I  met  him  only 
once  about  thirty  years  ago,  and  in  some  sronll 
dispute  reduced  him  to  whisJe;  having  not  seen 
him  since,  that  is  the  last  impression.  Ponur 
Moore  the  Fabulist  was  one  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Montague's  long  stay  against  her  own 
mclination,  is  very  convenient.  You  would,  by 
your  own  confession,  want  a  companion ;  and 
she  is  par  pluribus,  conversing  with  ner  you  may 
find  variety  in  one. 

At  Mrs.  Ord*s  I  met  one  Mrs.  B ,  m 

travelled  lady,  of  great  spirit,  and  some  con- 
sciousness of  her  own  abilities.  We  had  a  con* 
test  of  gallantry,  an  hour  long,  so  much  to  Hi*: 
diversion  of  the  company,  that  at  Ramsay^s  last 
night,  in  a  crowdea    room,   they    would   havt 

gittcd  us  again.  There  were  Smelt,  and  tiu 
ishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  comes  to  every  place ; 
and  Lord  Monboddo,  and  Sir  Joshua,  and  ladit:^ 
out  of  tale. 

The  Exliibition,  how  will  you  do  either  to 
see  or  not  to  see  I  The  Exhibition  is  eminently 
splendid.  There  is  contour,  and  keeping,  ancl 
grace,  and  expression,  and  all  the  varieties  of 
artificial  excellence.  The  apartments  were  truly 
▼ery  noble.  The  pictures,  for  the  sake  of  a  sky- 
light, are  at  the  top  of  the  house  ;  there  we  dined, 
and  I  sat  over  against  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
See  how  I  live  when  I  am  not  under  petticoz^t 
government.     I  am,  &c. 

London,  Hay  1,  17S0.  \ 

LETTER  XUV.— To  the  Same. 

London,  June  9,  1780. 
Dear  Madam, 
To  the  question.  Who  was  impressed  with  con- 
f  lemation  ?  it  may  with  great  truth  be  answered 
3<% 


that  every  body  was  impressed,  for  nobody  wi» 
sure  of  hfs  safety. 

On  Friday  the  good  Protestants  met  in  SL 
George's  Fields,  at  the  summons  of  Lord 
George  Gordon,  and  marching  to  Westminster, 
insulted  the  Lords  and  Commons,  who  all  bore 
it  with  great  tamcness.  At  night  the  outrages 
began  by  the  demolition  of  the  moss-house  oy 
Lincoln's  Inn. 

An  exact  journal  of  a  week's  defiance  ot 
government  I  cannot  give  yoiu  On  Monday,  Mr. 
Strahan,  who  had  been  insulted,  spoke  to  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  had,  I  think,  been  insulted,  too, 
of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace ;  and  his 
Lordship  treated  it  as  a  very  slight  irrej^larity. 
On  Tuesday  night  they  pulled  down  Fielding's 
house,  and  burnt  his  goods  in  the  street  They 
had  gutted  on  Monday  Sir  George  SavUe'f 
house,  but  the  building  was  saved.  On  Tuesday 
evening,  leaving  Fielding's  ruins,  they  went  to 
Newgate  to  demand  their  companions  who  had 
been  seized  demolishing  the  chapel.  The  keeper 
could  not  release  them  but  by  the  Mayor's  per- 
mission, wliich  he  went  to  ask :  at  his  return  he 
found  all  the  prisoners  released,  and  Newgate  in 
a  blaze.  They  then  went  to  Bloomsbury,  and 
fastened  upon  Lord  Mansfield's  house,  which 
they  pulled  down ;  and  as  for  his  goods,  they 
totally  burnt  them.  They  have  since  gone  to 
Cane-wood,  but  a  guard  was  there  before  thenu 
They  plundered  some  Papists,  1  think,  and  burnt 
a  mass-house  in  Moorfields  the  same  night. 

On  Wednesday  I  walked  with  Dr.  Scott  to 
look  at  Newgate^  and  found  it  in  ruins,  with 
the  fire  yet  glowms.  As  I  went  by,  the  Pro- 
testants were  plunoering  the  Session-house  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  There  were  not,  I  believe,  & 
hundred ;  but  they  did  their  work  at  leisure,  in 
full  security,  ^-ithout  sentinels,  without  trepida- 
tion, as  men  lawfully  employed,  in  full  day. 
Such  is  the  cowardice  of  a  commercial  place. 
On  Wednesday  they  broke  o|)eii  the  Fleet,  and 
the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Marshalsea,  and 
Wood -street  Counter,  and  Clerkenw  ell  Bridewell, 
and  released  all  the  prisoners. 

At  night  they  set  fire  to  the  Fleet  and  to  the 
King's  Bench,  and  I  know  not  how  many  other 
places ;  and  one  might  see  the  glare  of  confla- 
gnition  fill  the  sky  from  many  parts.  The  sight 
was  dreadful.  Some  people  were  threatened : 
Mr.  Strahan  advised  me  to  take  care  of  myself. 
Such  a  time  of  terror  you  have  been  happy  in  not 
seeing. 

The  King  said  in  council,  that  the  magistrates 
had  not  done  their  duty,  but  that  he  would  do 
his  own ;  and  a  proclamation  was  published, 
directing  us  to  keep  our  servants  within  doors, 
as  the  peace  was  now  to  bo  preserved  by  force. 
The  soldiers  were  sent  out  to  different  parts,  and 
the  town  is  now  quieL 

What  has  happened  at  jour  hoose  you  will 
know,  the  harm  is  only  a  few  butts  of  beer; 
and  I  think  you  may  be  sure  that  the  danger  is 
over.  There  is  a  body  of  soMiers  at  St.  Maiga^ 
ret's  Hill. 

Of  Mr.  Tyson  I  know  nothing,  nor  can  gneaa 
to  what  he  can  allude ;  but  I  know  that  a  young 
fellow,  of  little  more  than  seventy,  is  naturally 
an  unresisted  conoueror  of  hearts. 

Pray  tell  Mr.  Thrale  that  I  live  here  and  hare 
no  fruit,  and,  if  he  does  not  interpose,  am  noi 
likely  to  have  much;  but  I  think  he  mighl 
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•c  well  ^':\t  m€  a  ];:;!t  as  g:ve  jJl  u>  ti:e  jtu-  ■ 

Pny  iTAke  rr:y  cmpliraei.ti  lo  Ctutenty  Uid  . 
BuTber.     I  aril,  &.':. 


LETTER  XLV.— To  the  Same- 

Jan<  JOrt,  ITW. 

Deab  Madam, 
You  liftve  *rre  d'jw  h'^ard  and  read  enouph  to 
ctHivinr:*;  you  That  wc  have  h«d  wrrit'tliinz  to 
Buff'.'r,  and  ^orrJ'-tbi^J^  Vj  fftjr,  and  lh*'r*f"r^  I 
tixiiik  it  ij'-f'-»-an' to  fj'ijrt  th»f  B'j!ivii»jd*;  wh:ch 
yotj  undo'-^jt' d'y  fff],  by  t*'!JiTii^  yoi  that  cur 
caUrnitic-B  brvj  Vrnftrn  aic  now  at  an  end.  The 
soldiers  ar»;  st:ition*;d  bo  as  to  be  every  where 
witfiiri  cft!!;  t}ier«j  U  no  longer  any  JKidy  of 
ri'rt^rs,  and  the  individuaN  are  hunted  to  their 
hol«b,  and  hA  v>  yru^fji ;  tiie  rtreets  arc  Bafe  and 
quiet :  Lord  Gr^^r^e  was  la&t  ni*rlit  sent  to  the 
Tow«'r.  Mr.  John  Wi!kef  wr*s  this  day  with  a 
party  of  Foldier^s  in  rny  nMi^ibourh^xKl,  to  Bcizc 
the  nublisher  of  a  Be«3iiious  j;a]>er.  Every  body 
woIkn,  and  cat*f,  and  ^leer>8  m  fvcurity.  6ut  the 
blBtory  of  the  la-t  we»-K  would  fill'  you  with 
aina7^;ment:  it  in  without  any  nj*jdem'exnmple. 

Keveral  rhaj •*•!'*  have  U:en  destroyed,  and 
■evcral  inoffensive  Puj'iHts  have  been  jJundered, 
but  the  hitrh  tyon  was  U)  burn  the  jaijj!.  This 
was  a  iitfffd  ra.bl)le  tric'k.  Tlie  debtors  and  the 
criminaU  were  a!l  set  at  liberty  ;  but  of  the  cri- 
minais,  as  hnst  always  hayipened,  many  are 
ftlr'tady  retaken,  and  two  fiirites  have  surren- 
dcriMl  iliemselvi.s,  and  it  ia  eafjiccted  that  they 
will  \k  panJoned. 

(jfovernujent  now  arts  a^in  with  its  proper 
ffiree ;  and  wo  are  all  acain  under  the  protection 
of  the  king  and  the  law.  I  th«;upht  that  it 
would  be  ut:rfrt:able  to  you  and  my  master  to 
have  my  te>li!nony  to  the  public  security ;  and 
that  you  would  ble*;p  more  quietly  when  I  told 
jou  thnt  you  are  sufe.  I  am,  dearest  lady, 
your,  &c 


I  do  Ti'.l  €xl;or:  yon  lo  reas-no  TOiTT^lf  ir** 
tn.:i'.  ii_'^  "v.  Vi'e  tiUs:  ilr«;  }'^2^,  i'-^'-  tiio 
luj'jur ;  L'>--:  ;:i:]...'jTe  ::,t  U^s.'-iriff  of  O  ■.!<:.  hitl 

fSi\'.':\-.:K.'i.  r'O'.jid  ].:>  few  ne+rds:   a  miTid  c.or'.>- 
p.'.-d  :.■!  :i^i:"-i;  bu::u'.sf,  LL»i  Ltlle  ruc-m  f ^r  u»t- 

We  read  ::ic  will  t^v-day :  b'^i  I  will  ijot  £'.\ 
my  flrr*.  :«::tr  wii-i  2:.y  o.her  arcwimt  Uian  thn.i, 
with  a:i  my  ze-tl  f^r  y"ur  advantace,  I  am  s:-'j*- 
fi'.d  ;  :hal  :h'-  o'.her  » xen-torp,  mure  Gvd  To  cwv 
fcider  pr-^jteily  :h?in  I.  conimended  it  for  winioni 
and  equi*y.  Ytl  why  should  J  not  teJl  x^m  thai 
yr.u  have  five  iiundred  p'»und*  for  your  urimedwJf 
expens'»s,  and  two  lh'»uK?.nd  pour/d«  a  year,  with 
l»th  ilje  houses  and  all  Lhe  goods. 

Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the  time, 
whfrther  long  or  short,  that  shaJl  yet  be  prarted 
us,  may  >>c  wcil  fptnt;  and  that  when  ihis  life, 
whJth  at  the  loic'^st  is  ver*-  short,  shall  rome  to 
an  end,  a  better  mriv  besin  which  shall  nerer 
<:ud.    I  am,  dearest  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  XLVL— To  the  Same. 

London,  Jipril  bth,  1781. 
Dearest  Madam, 
Ok  your  injuneiions,  to  prav  for  you,  and  write 
to  you,  I  hope  to  leave  neither  unobserved;  and 
I  hoite  to  find  you  willing  in  a  ^]iort  time  to  allo 
viate  your  trouble  by  nonie  other  exercise  of  the 
mind.  I  am  not  without  my  part  of  the  cala- 
mity. No  death  since  that  of  my  wife  has  ever 
oppressed  me  like  this.  But  let  us  remember, 
that  we  lire  in  the  handn  of  llim  who  knows 
whf'ii  to  ^ive  and  when  to  take  away  ;  who  will 
look  Ufxui  us  with  mrrcy  throufrh  all  our  varia- 
tkms  of  existence,  and  who  invites  us  to  call  on 
him  in  the  day  of  trouble,  (-all  upon  him  in 
this  {^roat  revolution  of  liff,  and  rail  with  confi- 
dence, ^'ou  will  then  find  comfort  for  the  past, 
and  Hupf>ort  for  the  future.  He  thai  has  piven 
you  happiness  in  marriu^e,  t«)  a  degree  ot*  whicli, 
without  personal  knowhd^re,  I  should  have 
thou;;ht  tlie  description  fabulous,  enn  give  you 
another  uumIc  of  happiness  as  a  mother;  and  at 
last  the  hsppiness  of  losing  all  temjxiral  cares  in 
Iha  tlioughls  of  an  cieniity  in  Ueavcp- 


LETTER  XLVIL— To  the  Same. 

Jipnl  7C*,  1781. 
Dear  Madam, 

1  hope  you  begin  to  find  your  mind  grow  clearer. 
My  part  of  the  loss  hanes  upon  me.  I  have  lost 
a  friend  of  boundless  kindness,  at  an  aire  when  it 
iS  very  unlikely  that  I  should  find  another. 

if  you  think  change  of  place  likely  to  rrliere 
you,  tiiere  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  cd 
uo  Bath;  the  distances  are  unequal,  but  with 
regard  to  practice  and  business  they  are  the 
.lame.  It  is  a  day's  journey  from  eitlier  place ; 
and  the  post  is  more  expeditious  and  certain  to 
Bath.  Uonsult  only  your  inclination,  for  there 
is  really  no  other  pnnciplc  of  chuice.  Grrjd  direct 
:md  bless  you. 

Mr.  C has  offered  Mr.  P moncv, 

but  it  was  not  wanted.  I  hope  we  shall  all  do 
all  we  can  to  make  you  less  unhappy,  and  yoa 
must  do  all  you  can  for  yourselC  W  hat  we,  or 
what  you  can  do,  will  for  a  time  be  but  little ; 
yet  certainly  that  calamity,  which  may  be  consi 
dered  as  doome<i  to  fall  inevitably  on'  half  man 
kind,  is  not  finally  witliout  alleviation. 

It  is  something  for  me,  that,  as  I  hare  not  the 
decrepitude,  I  have  n«)t  the  cnllousness  of  old 
age.  I  hope  in  time  to  be  less  alllicted.  I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XLVUT.—To  the  Same. 

London  t  Jipril  9fA,  1781. 
Dear  Madam, 
That  you  are  gradually  recoverino:  your  tran 
qiiillity  is  the  effect  to  be  humbly  expected  from 
trast  in  God.  Do  not  represent  life  as  darker 
than  it  is.  Your  loss  has  been  very  great,  bot 
you  retain  more  than  almost  any  other  can  hope 
to  possess.  You  are  high  in  the  opinion  of  man- 
kind ;  you  have  chihlren  from  whom  much 
pleasure  may  be  expected ;  and  that  you  will 
find  many  friends,  you  Ivave  no  reason  to  doubu 
Of  my  friendship,  be  it  worth  more  or  less,  1 
hope  you  think  yourself  certain,  without  much 
art  or  care.  Ii  will  not  be  easy  for  me  to  repay 
the  benefits  tliat  I  have  received  ;  but  I  hope  to 
bs  always  ready  at  your  calL     Our  sorrow  has 
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different  cff:cts;  you  arc  witlidrawn  into  soli- 
tude, and  I  am  driven  into  company.  I  am 
afraid  of  ihinkiui^  what  I  liave  lost.  I  never  had 
aunh  a  friend  before.  L«it  n>e  have  your  prayers 
and  those  of  my  dear  Q^ucenoy. 

Tile  prudence  and  rej^ohition  of  your  desig^n 
to  return  so  soon  to  your  business  and  your  duiy 
deserves  ^rcnt  praise;  I  shall  commumcatc  it  on 
Wedncsilay  to  the  other  executors.  Bo  pleased 
to  let  me  know  whether  you  would  have  me  come 
to  Streatham  to  receive  you,  or  stay  here  till  tlie 
next  day.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  XLIX.— To  the  Same. 

Bolt-court,  FUet-atretty  Jtm€  19/A,  1783. 
Dear  Madam, 

I  AM  sitting  down  in  no  cheerful  solitude  to  write 
a  narrative  which  would  once  have  affected  you 
with  tenderness  and  sorrow,  but  which  vou  will 
^>erhaps  pass  over  now  with  a  careless  glance  of 
fri>;id  mditference.  For  this  diminution  of  rc^ard^ 
however,  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  blame 
you,  who  may  have  reasons  which  I  cannot  know; 
and  I  do  not  blame  myself,  who  have  for  a  great 
part  of  human  life  done  you  wliat  good  I  could, 
and  have  never  done  you  eviL 

I  have  been  disordered  in  the  usual  way,  and 
have  been  relieved  by  the  usual  methods,  by 
opium  and  cathartics,  but  had  ratlier  lessened  my 
dose  of  opium. 

On  Monday  the  16th  I  sat  for  my  picture,  and 
walked  a  considerable  way  with  little  inconve- 
nienre.  In  the  afternoon  and  evening  I  felt 
myself  li;;ht  and  easy,  and  began  to  plan  schemes 
of  lifi'.  Thus  I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time 
waked  and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long  my  custom, 
wh«Mi  I  felt  a  eonfusiftn  and  indistinctness  in  my 
head,  which  lasted  I  suppose  about  half  a  minute ; 
I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed  God,  that  however  he 
might  afflict  rny  body,  he  wr)uld  spare  my  under- 
Btanliiig.  This  prayer,  that  I  mi;:ht  try  the 
inte:;rity  of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin  verse. 
The  lines  were  not  very  good,  but  I  knew  them 
not  to  be  very  jrood  :  I  made  them  easily,  and 
concluded  myself  to  be  unimpaired  in  my  facul- 
ties. 

Soon  after  I  perceived  that  I  had  suffered  a 
paralytic  stroke,  and  that  my  speech  was  taken 
from  me.  1  had  no  pain,  and  so  Httlc  dejection 
in  this  dreadful  state,  that  I  wondered  at  my 
own  apaihy,  and  considered  that  ncrhaps  deatli 
itself,  when  it  should  come,  would  excite  less 
horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it 

In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal  organs,  I  took  two 
drams.  Wine  has  been  celebrated  for  tlie  pro- 
duction of  eloquence.  I  put  myself  into  violent 
motion,  and  I  think  repeated  it ;  but  all  was  vain. 
I  tiien  went  to  bed,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
I  tlunk,  slept.  When  I  saw  light,  it  was  time  to 
contrive  what  I  should  do.  Though  God  stopped 
my  speech,  he  left  me  my  band:  I  enjoyed  a 
mercy  which  was  iK)t  granted  to  my  dear  friend 
Lawrence,  who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as  I 
mm  writing,  and  rejoices  tnat  I  have  what  he 
wanted.  My  ^-st  note  was  necessarily  to  my 
servant,  who  came  in  talking,  and  could  not 
immediately  comprehend  why  he  should  read 
what  I  put  mto  his  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  cord  to  Mr.  Alien,  that  I  might 


have  a  di<^creet  friend  at  hand  to  act  as  occasioii 
should  require.  In  penning  this  note  I  had  some 
dilliculty ;  my  hajid,  I  knew  not  how  nor  why, 
made  wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Taylor 
to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Heberden,  and  I 
sent  to  Dr.  Brocklesby,  who  is  my  neighbour. 
My  physicians  are  very  friendly  and  very  disin- 
terested, and  give  me  great  hopes,  but  you  may 
imagine  my  situation.  I  have  so  far  recovers 
my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer 
with  no  very  imperfect  articulation.  My  memory, 
I  hope,  yet  remains  as  it  was;  but  such  an 
attacK  produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  every 
faculty. 

How  tliis  will  be  received  by  you  I  know  not. 
I  hope  you  will  sympatliise  with  mc ;  but  per* 
haps 

My  mirtreflfl,  ^actouf ,  mild,  and  food, 
Cries,  U  he  dumb  ?    >Tis  lime  he  should. 

But  can  this  be  possible  7  I  hope  it  cannot.  I 
hope  that  what,  when  I  could  speak,  I  spoke  of 
you,  and  to  you,  will  be  in  a  sober  and  serious 
hour  remembered  by  you ;  and  surely  it  cannot 
be  remembered  but  witli  some  degree  of  kind- 
ness. I  have  l«)ved  you  with  virtuous  affection  ; 
I  have  honoured  you  with  sincere  esteem.  Let 
not  all  our  endearments  be  forgotten,  but  let  me 
have  in  this  great  distress  your  pity  and  your 
prayers.  You  see  I  yet  turn  to  you  with  my 
complaints,  as  a  settled  and  unalienable  friend ; 
do  not,  do  not  drive  mc  from  you,  for  I  have  no: 
deserved  either  neglect  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often,  for  Susy 
has  written  only  once,  and  Miss  Thrale  owes 
me  a  letter,  1  earnestly  recommend,  as  their 
guardian  and  friend,  tliat  they  remember  their 
Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose  you  may  wish  to  know  how  my 
disease  is  treated  by  the  physicians.  They  put 
a  blister  upon  my  back,  an(l  two  from  my  ear 
to  my  throat,  one  on  a  side.  The  bhstcr  on  the 
back  has  done  little,  and  those  on  tlic  throat 
liave  not  risen.  I  bullied  and  trounced,  (it  sticks 
to  our  last  sand,)  and  compelled  the  apothecary 
to  make  his  salve  according  to  the  Kdinburgn 
Dispensatory,  that  it  might  adhere  better.  I 
have  two  on  now  of  my  own  prescription.  They 
likewise  give  mc  salt  of  hartshorn,  which  I  take 
with  no  great  confidence,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
what  ran  be  done  is  done  for  me. 

0  God !  give  me  comfort  and  confidence  m 
Thee ;  forgive  my  sins ;  and  if  it  bo  thy  good 
pleasure,  relieve  my  diseases  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake.     Amen. 

1  am  almost  ashamed  of  this  querulous  letter; 
but  now  it  is  written,  let  it  go.    I  am,  &c 


LETTER  L.— To  the  Same. 

Dear  Madam, 

Among  those  that  have  inquired  after  me,  Sir 
Philip  is  one ;  and  Dr.  Bumey  was  one  of  those 
who  came  to  see  me.  I  have  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  indifference  or  neglect  Dick  Bur 
ney  is  come  home  five  inches  taller. 

Yesterday,  in  the  evening,  I  went  to  church, 
and  have  been  to-day  to  see  the  great  burning- 
glass,  which  does  more  than  was  ever  done  before 
by  the  transmission  of  the  rays,  but  is  not  equal 
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in  power  to  those  which  reflect  them.  It  wastes 
a  diamond  placed  in  the  focus,  but  causes  no 
diminution  of  pure  f^old.  Of  the  rubies  exposed 
to  its  action,  one  was  made  more  vivid,  ihe  other 
paler.  To  see  the  glass,  I  climbed  up  stairs  to 
the  garret,  and  then  up  a  ladder  to  the  leadn,  and 
talked  to  the  artist  rather  too  loH;^ ;  for  mv  voice, 
though  clepj  and  distinct  for  a  little  while,  soon 
tires  and  falters.  The  organs  of  speech  are  yet 
very  ft.'cble,  but  will.  I  hope,  be  by  the  mercy  of 
God  finally  restored:  at  present,  like  any  other 
weak  limb,  they  can  endure  but  little  labour  at 
once.  Would  you  not  have  been  very  sorry  for 
ine  when  I  coulH  scarcely  speak  ? 

Fresh  cantharides  were  this  morning  applied 
to  my  head,  and  arc  to  be  continued  some  time 
longer.  If  they  play  me  no  treacherous  tricks, 
they  give  me  very  little  pain. 

Let  me  have  your  kindness  and  vour  prayers ; 
and  think  on  me  as  on  a  man.  who,  for  a  very 
great  portion  of  your  life,  has  done  you  all  the 
eood  he  could,  and  desires  still  to  be  considered, 
liladam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  LI.— To  the  Same. 

London f  JiUjft  I,  1793. 

Dearest  Madam, 
Tais  morning  I  took  the  air  by  a  ride  to  Hamp- 
Btead,  and  this  afternoon  I  dined  with  the  club. 
But  fresh  cantharides  were  this  day  applied  to 
my  head. 

"Mr.  Cator  called  on  me  to-day,  and  told  me 
that  he  had  invited  you  back  to  Streatham.  I 
diowed  t}ie  unfitness  of  your  return  thither,  till 
the  neighbourhood  should  have  lost  its  habits  of 
depredation,  and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  fie 
invited  me  very  kindly  and  cordially  to  try  the 
air  of  Beckenham,  and  pleased  me  very  much  by 
hit  affectionate  attention  to  Miss  Vezy.  There 
!•  much  ^ood  in  his  character,  and  much  useful- 
neu  in  his  knowledge. 

Gtueeney  seems  now  to  have  forgotten  me.  Of 
the  different  appearance  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
an  account  may  perhaps  be  given,  without  the 
supposition  of  any  prodigy.  If  she  had  been  out 
and  the  evening  was  breezy,  the  exhalations 
would  rise  from  the  low  grounds  very  copiously ; 
and  the  wind  that  swept  and  cleared  tlie  hills, 
would  only  by  its  cold  condense  the  vapours  of 
the  sheltered  valleys. 

Murphy  is  just  gone  from  me ;  he  visits  me 
very  kindly,  and  I  nave  no  unkindness  to  com- 
plain of. 

I  am  sorry  that  Sir  Philip's  request  was  not 
treated  with  more  respect,  nor  can  I  imagine 
what  has  put  them  so  much  out  of  humour;  I 
hope  their  bui^iness  is  prosperous. 

I  hope  that  I  recover  by  degrees,  but  my  nights 
are  restless ;  and  you  will  suppose  the  ner>'ous 
system  to  be  somewhat  enfeebled.  I  am,  Madam, 
your,  &C. 


LETTER  LIL— To  the  Same. 

London,  OcU  9lA,  17SS. 
Two  nights  ago  Mr.  Burke  sat  with  me  a  long 
lime;  he  seems  much  pleased  with  his  journey. 
"We  had  both  seen  Stonehenge  this  sun^mer  for 
fhs  first  time.    I  told  him  that  the  view  had 


enabled  me  to  conf\ite  two  opirriofia  which  hm 
been  advanced  about  it.  One  that  the  matemls 
are  not  natural  stones,  but  an  artificial  compoef- 
tion  hardened  by  time.  This  notion  is  as  old  u 
Camden's  time;  and  ban  this  strong  arguments 
support  it,  that  stone  of  tiiat  fkpecics  is  no  wheic 
to  be  found.  The  other  opinion,  advanced  bj 
Dr.  Charlton,  is,  that  it  was  erected  by  the  DaoeiL 

Mr.  Bowles  made  me  obsert'e,  tliat  the  trani- 
verso  stones  were  fixed  on  the  perpendicuUr 
supporters  by  a  knob  formed  on  the  top  of  the 
upright  stone,  which  entered  into  a  hollow  cot  in 
the  crossing  stone.  This  is  a  proof  that  the 
enormous  edifice  was  raised  by  a  pcoule  who  h&d 
not  yet  the  knowled^re  of  mortar ;  wnich  cannot 
be  supposed  of  the  Danes,  who  came  hither  in 
ships,  and  were  not  ignorant  certainly  of  tlie  aita 
of  life.  This  proves  likewise  the  stones  not  to 
be  factitious ;  for  they  that  could  mould  suck 
durable  masses  could  do  much  more  than  mtke 
mortar,  and  couM  have  continu€*d  the  transrene 
from  the  upright  part  with  the  same  paste. 

You  have  doubtless  seen  Stonehenge ;  and  if 
you  have  not,  I  should  think  it  a  haid  task  to 
make  an  adequate  description. 

It  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  referred  to  the  eariieit 
habitation  of  the  island,  as  adruidical  monument 
of  at  least  two  thousand  years  ;  probably  the 
most  ancient  work  of  man  upon  the  island 
Salisbury  cathedral  and  its  neighbour  Stone- 
henge, are  two  eminent  monuments  of  art  and 
rudeness,  and  may  show  the  first  essay,  and  tlM 
last  perfi»ction  in  architecture. 

I  have  not  yet  settled  my  thouj^hts  about  the 
generation  of  light  air,  which  I  indeed  once  stir 
produced,  but  I  was  at  the  height  of  mv  ffrest 
complaint  I  have  made  inouiry,  and  shall  soon 
be  able  to  tell  vou  how  to  nil  a  balloon.  I  un, 
Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  LIII.— To  the  Same. 

London,  Dec.  XTtA,  17B1 

Dear  Madam, 
The  wearisome  solitude  of  the  long  evenio*t 
did  indeed  suggest  to  me  the  convenience  oTa 
club  in  my  neighbourhood,  but  I  hav^e  been  hin- 
dered from  attending  it  by  want  of  breath.  If 
I  can  complete  the  scheme,  you  shall  have  the 
names  and  the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the  fault  is 
rather  in  the  weather  than  in  me,  has  been  vert 
hard  upon  me.  The  muscles  of  my  breast  ait 
much  convulsed.  Dr.  Heberden  recomroendi 
opiates,  of  which  I  have  such  horror  that  I  do 
not  think  of  them  but  in  extremis,  I  was,  hov- 
ever,  driven  to  them  last  night  for  refuge,  and 
having  taken  the  usual  quantity,  durst  not  go  to 
bed,  for  fear  of  that  uneasiness  to  which  a  supiM 
posture  exposes  me,  but  rested  all  night  in  t 
chair  with  much  relief,  and  have  been  to-day 
more  warm,  active,  and  cheerful. 

You  have  more  than  once  wondered  at  nj 
complaint  of  solitude  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
crowded  with  visits.  Inopem  me  cmria  UdL 
Visiters  are  no  proper  companions  in  the  cham- 
ber of  sickness.  They  come  when  I  could  sleep 
or  read,  they  stay  till  I  am  weary,  they  force  me 
to  attend  when  my  mind  calls  for  relaxation,  and 
to  speak  when  my  powers  will  hardly  actuals 
my  tongue.    The  amusementi  and  consolatioBi 
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of  languor  and  depression  are  conferred  by  fami- 
Uar  and  domestic  companions,  which  can  be 
visited  or  called  at  will,  and  can  occasionally  be 
qiiieted  or  dismissed,  who  do  not  obstruct  accom- 
modation by  ceremony,  or  destroy  indolence  by 
awakening  effort 

Such  society  1  had  with  Levet  and  Williams ; 
9uch  I  had  where— I  am  never  likely  to  have  it 
more. 

I  wish,  dear  lady,  to  you  and  my  dear  girls, 
many  a  cheerful  and  pious  Christmas.  I  am, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER  LIV.— To  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

London f  July  8  th,  1784. 

DEAk  Madam, 
What  you  have  done,  however  I  may  lament 
it,  1  have  no  pretence  to  resent,  as  it  has  not 
been  iniurious  to  me;  I  therefore  breathe  out 
one  sigh  more  of  tenderness,  perhaps  useless, 
but  at  least  sincere. 

I  wish  that  God  may  g^rant  you  every  blessing, 
that  you  may  be  happy  m  this  world  for  its  short 
continuance,  and  eternally  happy  in  a  bettor 
state;  and  whatever  I  can  contnhute  to  your 
happiness  I  am  very  ready  to  repay,  for  that 


kindness  which  soothed  twenty  years  of  a  life 
radically  wretched. 

Do  not  think  slightly  of  the  advice  which  I 
now  presume  to  offer.  Prevail  upon  Mr.  Piozzi 
to  settle  in  England:  you  may  live  here  with 
more  dignity  than  in  Italy,  and  with  more  secu* 
rity ;  your  rank  will  be  higher,  and  your  fortune 
more  under  your  own  eye.  I  desire  not  to  detail 
all  my  reasons ;  but  every  argument  of  prudence 
and  interest  is  for  England,  and  only  some  phan^^ ' 
toms  of  imagination  seduce  you  to  Italy. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  my  counsel  is  vain, 
yet  I  have  eased  my  heart  by  giving  it. 

When  Clueen  Marv  took  the  resolution  of 
sheltering  herself  in  England,  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  attempting  to  dissuade  her, 
attended  on  her  journey ;  and  when  they  came 
to  the  irremeable  stream  that  separated  the  two 
kingdoms,  walked  by  her  side  into  the  water,  ia 
the  middle  of  which  he  seized  her  brible,  and 
with  earnestness  proportioned  to  her  danger  and 
his  own  affection  pressed  her  to  return.  The 
queen  went  forward. — If  the  parallel  reaches 
thus  far,  may  it  go  no  farther. — The  tears  stand 
in  my  eyes. 

I  am  going  into  Derbyshire,  and  hope  to  be 
followed  by  your  good  wishes,  for  I  am,  with 
great  affection,  your,  &c 
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PROLOGUE. 

"Ye  glittering  train,  whom  lace  and  velvet  bless, 
Suspend  the  sofl  solicitudes  of  dress! 
From  grovelling  business  and  superfluous  care, 
Ye  sons  of  Avarice,  a  moment  spare! 
Votaries  of  Fame^  and  worshippers  of  Power, 
Dismiss  the  pleasmj^  phantoms  for  an  hour! 
Our  daring  bard,  with  spirit  unconfined, 
Spreads  wide  the  mighty  moral  for  mankind. 
Learn  here  how  Heaven  supports  the  virtuous 

mind. 
Daring,  though  calm,  and  vigorous,  though  re- 
signed. 
Learn  here  what  anguish  racks  the  guilty  breast, 
In  power  dependent,  in  success  deprest 
Learn  heFOtn&t  Peace  fromlnnocence  must  flow; 
All  else  is  empty  sound,  i^nd  idle  show,    i 
If  UMthfl  like  U^eee  with  pleasing  language  join; 


Ennobled,  yet  unchanged,  if  Nature  shine; 
If  no  wild  draught  depart  from  Reason's  niles^ 
Nor  gods  his  heroes,  nor  his  lovers  fools ; 
Intriguing  Wits !  his  artless  pk>t  forgive ; 
And  spare  him,  Beauties,  though  his  lovers  live. 

Be  this  at  least  his  praise,  be  this  his  pride; 
To  force  applause  no  modem  arts  are  try'd. 
Should  partial  catcalls  all  his  hopes  confound. 
He  bids  no  trumpet  quell  the  fatal  sound. 
Should  welcome  sleep  relieve  the  weary  wit, 
He  rolls  no  Uiunders  o|er  the  drowsy  pit 
No  snares  to  captivate  the  jud^ent  spreads, 
Nor  bribes  your  eyes  to  prejudice  your  heads. 
Unmoved  though  Witlings  sneer  and  Rivals  nil| 
Studious  to  please,  yet  not  ashamed  to  fail. 
He  scorns  the  meek  address,  the  suppliant  strain* 
With  merit  needless,  and  without  it  vain. 
In  Reason,  Nature,  Truth,  he  dares  to  trust: 
Ye  Fops,  be  silent:  and  ye  Wits,  be  just! 
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SCENE    I.- 
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[Act.  L 


ACT  I. 


-Demetrius    and   Leontius,   in 
Turkish  Habits, 

Leon.  And  is  it  thus  Demetrius  meets  his  friend, 
Hid  in  the  mean  disguise  of  Turkish  robes, 
With  servile  secrecy  to  lurk  in  shades, 
And  vent  our  suflbnngs  in  clandestine  groans? 

Denu  Till  breathless  fury  rested  from  destruc- 
tion, 
These  groans  were  fatal,  these  disguises  vain  ; 
But  now  our  Turkish  conquerors  have  quench'd 
Their  rage,  and  pall*d  their  appetite  of  murder; 
No  more  the  glutted  sabre  thirsts  for  blood, 
And  weary  cruelty  remits  her  tortures. 

Leon.  Y  ct  Greece  enjoys  no  gleam  of  transient 
hope. 
No  soothmg  inter\'al  of  peaceful  sorrow ; 
The  lust  of  gold  succeeds  the  rage  of  conquest, 
"The  lust  of  gold,  unfeeling  and  remorseless. 
The  last  corruption  of  degenerate  man! 
Urged  by  the  imperious  soldier's  fierce  command, 
The  groaning  Greeks  break   up  their  golden 

caverns 
Pregnant  with  stores  that  India's  mines  might 

envy, 
Th'  accumulated  wealth  of  toiling  ages. 

Dein.  That  wealth  too  sacred  for  their  coun- 
try's use ! 
That  wealth,  too  pleasing  to  be  lost  for  freedom ! 
That  wealth,  which,  granted  to  their  weeping 

prince. 
Had  ranged  embattled  nations  at  our  gates ! 
But,  thus  reserved  to  lure  the  wolves  of  Turkey, 
Adds  shame  to  grief,  and  infamy  to  ruin. 
Lamenting  Avarice  now  too  late  discovers 
Her  own  neglected  in  the  public  safety. 

Leon.    Reproach  not  misery. — The   sons  of 
Greece, 
Ill-fated  race !  so  oft  besieged  in  vain. 
With  false  security  beheld  invasion. 
Why  should  they  fear  ? — That  power  that  kindly 

spreads 
The  clouds,  a  signal  of  impending  showers. 
To  warn  the  wandering  linnet  to  the  shade, 
Beheld  without  concern  expiring  Greece, 
And  not  one  prodigy  foretold  our  fate. 

Dem.  A  thousand  horrid  prodigies  foretold  it 
A  feeble  government,  eluded  laws, 
A  factious  populous,  luxurious  nobles. 
And  all  the  maladies  of  sinking  states. 
When  public  Villainy,  too  strong  for  justice. 
Shows  nis  bold  front,  the  harbinger  of  ruin. 
Can  brave  Leontius  call  for  airy  wonders. 
Which  cheats  interpret,  and  wliich  fools  regard? 
When  some  neglected  fabric  nods  beneath 
The  weight  of  years,  and  totters  to  the  tempest. 
Must  Heaven  despatch  the  messengers  of  light. 
Or  wake  the  dead,  to  warn  us  of  its  fall  ? 

Leon,  Well  might  the  weakness  of  our  empire 
sink 
Before  such  foes  of  more  than  human  force ; 
Some  power  invisible,  from  heaven  or  hell. 
Conducts  their  armies,  and  asserts  their  cause. 

Dem.   And    yet,   my   friend,   what   miracles 
were  wrought 
Beyond  the  power  of  constancy  and  courage? 
Difi  unresisted  Kghtning  aid  their  cannon  ? 
Ditl  roaring  whirlwinds  sweep  us  from  the  ram- 
parts? 
*Twas  vice  that  shook  our  nerves,  'twas  vice, 
LeontiuSy 


That  froze  our  veins,  and   withered    all  our 
powers. 

Leon.  Whate'er  our  crimes,  our  woes  demand 
compassion. 
Each  night,  protected  by  the  friendly  dariuieM^ 
duitting  my  close  retreat,  1  range  the  citj, 
And,  weeping,  kiss  the  venerable  ruins : 
With  silent  pangs  I  view  the  towering  domes. 
Sacred  to  prayer,  and  wander  through  the  streeti^ 
Where  commerce  lavish'd  unexhausted  plenty, 
And  jolHty  maintain'd  eternal  revels. 

Dem.   How    changed,    alas ! — Now  ghastly 
Desolation 
In  triumph  sits  upon  our  shatter'd  spires ; 
Now  superstition,  ignorance,  and  error. 
Usurp  our  temples,  and  profane  our  altars. 

Leon.  From  every  palace  bursts  a  mingled 
clamour, 
The  dreadful  dissonance  of  barbarous  triumph, 
Shrieks  of  afinght  and  wailings  of  distress. 
Oft  when  the  cries  of  violated  beauty 
Arose  to  Heaven,  and  pierced  my  bleeding  breas^ 
I  felt  thy  pains,  and  trembled  for  Aspasia. 

Dem.  Aspasia !  spare  that  loved,  that  mourn- 
ful name : 
Dear,  hapless  maid — tempestuous  grief  o'erbean 
My  reasoning  powers — Dear,  hapless,  lost  As- 
pasia ! 

Leon,  Suspend  the  thought 

Dem,  All  thought  on  her  is  madness ; 
Yet  let  inc  think — I  see  the  helpless  maid. 
Behold  the  monsters  gaze  with  savage  rapture, 
Behold  how  lust  and  rapine  struggle  round  her: 

Leofi.  Awake,  Demetrius,  from  this  dismal 
Sink  not  beneath  imaginary  sorrows;  [dream, 
Call  to  your  age,  your  courage  and  your  wisdom; 
Think  on  the  sudden  change  of  human  scenes; 
Think  on  the  various  accidents  of  war  ; 
Think  on  the  mighty  power  of  awful  >'irtue ; 
Think  on  that  Providence  that  guards  the  good. 

Dem.  O  Providence !  extend  thy  care  to  me, 
For  Courage  droops  unequal  to  the  combat. 
And  weak  Philosophy  denies  her  succours. 
Sure  some  kind  sabre  in  the  heat  of  battle, 
Ere  yet  the  foe  found  leisure  to  be  cruel. 
Dismissed  her  to  the  sky. 

Leon.  Some  virgin  martyr. 
Perhaps,  enamour'd  of  resembling^  virtue, 
With  gentle  hand  restrain'd  the  streams  of  life, 
And  snatch'd  her  timely  from  hcV  country's  fate. 

Dem.  From  those  bright  regions  of  eternal 
day,  [saints. 

Where  now  thou   shin'st    among  thy  fellow 
Array'd  in  purer  light,  look  down  on  me: 
In  pleasing  visions  and  assuasive  dreams, 

0  !  soothe  my  soul,  and  teach  me  how  to  lose 

thee. 
Leon.  Enough  of  unavailing  tears,  DemetziuB 

1  come  obedient  to  thy  friendly  summons. 

And  hoped  to  share  thy  councils.  Dot  thy  sor- 
rows: 

While  thus  we  mourn  the  fortune  of  Ai*ism, 

To  what  are  we  reserved  ? 
Dem,  To  what  I  know  not : 

But  hope,  yet  hope,  to  happiness  and  honour; 

If  happiness  can  be  without  Aspasia. 
Leon,  But  whence  this  new-sprung  hope  7 
Dem,  From  Cali  Bassa,  [counsels. 

The  chief,  whose  wisdom  guides  the  Turkish 

He,  tired  of  slavery,  though  the  highest  slave, 

Proiects  at  once  our  freedom  and  his  own ; 

And  bids  us  thus  disguised  await  ym  here. 
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Leon.  Can  he  restore  the  state  he  could  not 

save? 
In  vain,  when  Turkey's  troops  assailM  our  walls, 
His  kind  intelligence  betray'd  their  measures ; 
Their  arms  prevailed,  though  Cali  was  our  friend. 
Deiru  When  the  tentli  sun  had  set  upon  our 

sorrows, 
At  midnight's  private  hour,  a  voice  unknown 
Sounds  in  my  sleeping  car,  "Awake,  Demetrius, 
Awake,  and  follow  me  to  better  fortune.** 
Surprised  I  start,  and  bless  the  bappv  dream  ; 
Then,  rousing,  know  the  fiery  chict  Abdalla, 
Whose  quick   impatience   seized  my  doubtful 

hand, 
And  led  me  to  the  shore  where  Cali  stood, 
Pensive  and  list'ning  to  the  beating  surge. 
There,  in  soft  hints  and  in  ambiguous  phrase, 
With  all  the  diffidence  of  long  experience, 
That  oft  had  practised  fraud,  and  oft  detected. 
The  veteran  courtier  half  revealed  his  project 
By  his  command,  equippM  for  speedy  flight, 
Deep  in  a  winding  creek  a  galley  lies, 
MannM  with  the  bravest  ot  our  fellow-captives. 
Selected  by  my  care,  a  hardy  band, 
That  long  to  hail  thee  chief. 

Leon.  But  what  avails 
So  small  a  force?  or  why  should  Cali  fly? 
Or  how  can  Cali's  flight  restore  our  country? 

Dem.  Reserve  these  questions  for  a  safer  hour ; 
Or  hear  himself,  for  see  the  ^assa  comes. 

SCENE  n. 
Demetrius,  Leontius,  and  Cali  Bassa. 

CaU.  Now  summon  all  thy  soul,  illustrious 
Christian ! 
Awake  each  faculty  that  sleeps  within  thee, 
The  courtier's  policy,  the  sage's  firmness, 
The  warrior's  ardour,  and  the  patriot's  zeal : 
If,  chasing  past  events  with  vain  pursuit. 
Or  wandering  in  the  wilds  of  future  being, 
A  single  thought  now  rove,  recall  it  home. 
But  can  thy  friend  sustain  the  glorious  cause, 
The  cause  of  liberty,  the  cause  of  nations  ? 

Dem.  Observe  him  closely  with  a  statesman's 

eye,  [Nature, 

Thou  that  hast  long  perused  the  draughts  of 

And  knows't  the  characters  of  Vice  and  Virtue, 

Left  by  the  hand  of  Heaven  on  human  clay. 

Calu  His  mien  is  lofty,  his  demeanour  great. 
Nor  sprightly  folly  wantons  in  his  air. 
Nor  dull  serenity  becalms  his  eyes. 
Such  had  I  trusted  once  as  soon  as  seen, 
But  cautious  a^e  suspects  the  flattering  form, 
And  only  credits  what  experience  tells. 
Has  silence  press'd  her  seal  upon  his  lips  ? 
Does  adamantine  &ith  invest  nis  heart? 
Will  he  not  bend  beneath  a  t3rrant's  frown? 
Will  he  not  melt  before  ambition's  fire  ? 
Will  he  not  soften  in  a  friend's  embrace  ? 
Or  flow  dissolving  in  a  woman's  tears? 

Dem.  Sooner  the  trembling  leaves  shall  find 
a  voice. 
And  tell  the  secrets  of  their  conscious  walks ; 
Sooner  the.breeze  shall  catch  the  flying  sounds. 
And  shock  the  tyrant  with  a  tale  ot  treason. 
Your  slaughter'd  multitudes  that  swell  the  shore 
With  monuments  of  death,  proclaim  his  courage ; 
Virtue  and  liberty  engross  nis  soul. 
And  leave  no  place  for  perfidy  or  fear. 

Leon.  I  scorn  a  trust  unwillingly  reposed ; 
Demetriuf  will  not  lead  me  to  dishonour; 
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Consult  in  private,  call  me  when  your  scheme 
Is  ripe  for  action,  and  demands  the  sword. 

[Going 

Dem.  Leontius,  stay. 

Cali.  Forgive  an  old  man's  weakness 
And  share  the  deepest  secrets  of  my  soul. 
My  wrongs,  my  fears,  my  motives,  my  designs. 
When  unsuccessful  wars  and  civil  factions. 
Embroiled  the  Turkish  state,  our  Sultan's  father 
Great  Amurath,  at  my  request  forsook, 
The  cloister's  ease,  resumed  the  tottering  throne^ 
And  snatch'd  the  reins  of  abdicated  power. 
From  giddy  Mahomet's  unskilful  hand. 
This  fired  the  youthful  king's  ambitious  breast  ^ 
He  murmurs  vengeance  at  the  name  of  Cali, 
And  dooms  my  rash  fidelity  to  ruin. 

Dem.  Unhappy  lot  of  all  that  shine  in  courts, 
For  forced  compliance,  or  for  zealous  virtue, 
Still  odious  to  tne  monarch  or  the  people. 

Cali.  Such  are  the  woes  when  aroitrary  power, 
And  lawless  passion  hold  the  sword  of  justice. 
If  there  be  any  land,  as  fame  reports. 
Where  common  laws  restrain  the  prince  and 

sul^ject, 
A  happy  land,  where  circulating  power 
Flows  through  each  member  ot  th'  embodied 

state ; 
Sure,  not  unconscious  of  the  miphty  blessing. 
Her  grateful  sons  shine  bright  with  every  virtue; 
Untainted  with  the  lust  of  innovation, 
Sure  all  unite  to  hold  her  league  of  rule 
Unbroken  as  the  sacred  chain  of  nature, 
That  links  the  jarring  elements  in  peace. 

Leon.  But  say,  great  Bassa,  why  the  Sultan'f 
anger. 
Burning  in  vain,  delays  the  stroke  of  death? 

Cali.  Young  and  unsettled  in  his  father's  king- 
doms. 
Fierce  as  he  was,  he  dreaded  to  destroy 
The  empire's  darling  and  the  soldier's  boast ; 
But  now  confirmed,  and  swelling  with  his  con- 

ouests, 
Secure  ne  tramples  my  declining  fame,       feyet. 
Frowns  unrestrain'd,  and  dooms  me  with  his 

Dem.  What  can  reverse  thy  doom? 

Cali.  The  tyrant's  death. 

Dem.  But  Greece  is  still  forgot. 

Cdi.  On  Asia's  coast. 
Which  lately  bless'd  my  gentle  government. 
Soon  as  the  Sultan's  unexpected  fate 
Fills  all  th'  astonish'd  empire  with  confusion, 
My  policy  shall  raise  an  easy  throne ;  "  ^ 

The  Turkish  powers  from  Europe  shall  i  etreat, 
And  harass  Greece  no  more  witn  wasteful  war. 
A  galley  mann'd  with  Greeks,  thy  charge,  Leon 

tius. 
Attends  to  waft  us  to  repose  and  safety. 

Dem.  That  vessel,  it  observed,  alarms  tlu 
court, 
And  gives  a  thousand  fatal  questions  birth : 
Why  stored  for  flight?  and  why  prepared  by 
Cali? 

Cali.  This  hour  I'll  beg,  with  unsuspecting  face^ 
Leave  to  perform  my  pilgrimage  to  Mecca : 
Which   granted,  hides  my  purpose   from  Che 

world. 
And,  though  refused,  conceals  it  from  the  Sultan. 

Leon.  How  can  a  single  hand  attempt  a  life 
Which  armies  guard,  and  citadels  enclose? 

CalL  Forgetful    of  command,  with  captivtt 
beauties. 
Far  from  his  troops,  he  toys  hit  hours  a^  ay. 
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A  rovi'^r  soldier  seized,  in  Sophia's  temple, 
A  virgin  shining  with  distinguish^  channs, 
And  brouj^ht  his  beauteous  plunder  to  the  Sul- 
tan. 

Dtitn.  In  Sophia's  temple ! — what  alarm  ! — 
Proceed.  [loved : 

Call.  The  Sultan  gazed,  he  wonderM  and  he 
In  {Mission  lost,  he  bade  the  conquering  fair 
Renounce  her  faith,  and  betheUueen  of  Turkey. 
The  pious  maid,  with  modest  indignation, 
Threw  back  the  glittering  bribe. 

Denu  Celestial  goodness ! 
It  must,  it  must  be  she!  her  name? 

Cali.  Aspasia.  [soul! 

Denu.  What  hopes,  what  terrors  nish  upon  my 
O  lead  me  quickly  to  the  scene  of  fate ; 
Break  through  the  politician's  tedious  forms, 
Aspasia  calls  me,  let  me  fly  to  save  her. 

Leon.  Did  Mahomet  reproach  or  praise  her 
virtue  ? 

CdL  His  offers  oft  repeated,  still  refused, 
At  length  rekindled  his  accustomed  furv, 
And  changed  th'  endearing  smile  antl  amorous 

whisper 
To  threats  of  torture,  death,  and  violation. 

Dem.  These  tedious  narratives  of  frozen  age 
Distract  my  soul ;  despatch  thy  lingering  tale ; 
Say,  did  a  voice  frdip  heaven  restram  the  tyrant? 
Did  interposing  angels  guard  her  from  him? 

Cali.  Just  in  the  moment  of  impending  fate, 
Another  plunderer  brought  the  bright  Irene; 
Of  e<|ual  beauty,  but  of  softer  mien. 
Fear  m  her  eve,  submission  on  her  tongue, 
Her  moumfiu  charms  attracted  his  regards. 
Disarmed  his  rage,  and  in  repeated  visits 
GainM  all  his  heart ;  at  length  his  eager  love 
To  her  transferr'd  the  offer  of  a  crown. 

Leon.  Nor  found  again  the  bright  temptation 
fail? 

Cali.  Trembling  to  grant,  nor  daring  to  refuse. 
While  Heaven  and  ^lahomet  divide  her  fears, 
With  coy  caresses  and  with  pleasing  wiles 
She  feeds  his  hopes,  and  soothes  him  to  delay. 
For  her,  repose  is  banish'd  from  the  night, 
And  business  from  the  day.     In  her  apartments 
He  hves 

Leon.  And  there  must  fall. 

Cali.  But  yet  th'  attempt 
Is  hazardous. 

Leon.  Forbear  to  speak  of  hazards ; 
What    has  the  wretch  that   has  survived  his 
His  friends,  his  libertv,  to  hazard  7         [countrv. 

Coil.  Life. 

Dem.  Th'  inestimable  privilege  of  breathing ! 
Important  hazard !     What's  that  airy  bubble, 
when  weigh'd  with  Greece,  with  virtue,  with 

Aspasia  ? 
A  floating  atom,  dust  that  falls  unheeded 
Into  the  adverse  scale,  nor  shakes  the  balance. 

CaU.  At  least  this  day  be  calm — If  we  succeed, 
Aspasia's  thine,  and  all  tliy  hfe  is  rapture. — 
See !  Mustapha,  the  tyrant's  minion  comes ; 
Invest  Leontius  with  fiis  new  command ; 
And  wait  Abdalla's  unsuspected  visits ; 
Remember  Freedom,  Glory,  Greece,  and  Love. 
[Exeunt  Dem.  and  Leon. 

SCENE  in. 

Cali,  and  Mustapha. 
Jtfttf.  By  what  enchantment  does  this  lovely 
Greek 
HM  in  her  chains  the  captivated  Sultan  7 


He  tires  his  favourites  with  Irene's  praise. 
And  seeks  the  shades  to  muse  upon  Irene; 
Irene  steals  unheeded  from  his  tongue. 
And  mingles  unperceivcd  with  every  thought 

Cali.  Why  should  the  Sultan  shun  the  jojs  of 
beauty. 
Or  arm  his  breast  against  the  force  of  love  ? 
Love,  that  with  sweet  vicissitude  relieves 
The  warrior's  labours,  and  the  monarches  careiL 
But  will  she  yet  receive  the  faith  of  Alecca  ? 

J^Ius.  Those  powerful  tyrants  of  the  femalt 
breast. 
Fear  and  Ambition,  urge  her  to  compliance; 
Dress'd  in  each  charm  of  gay  magnificence. 
Alluring  grandeur  courts  her  to  his  arms. 
Religion  calls  her  from  the  wish'd  embrace. 
Paints  future  joys,  and  points  to  distant  gloriesL 

Cali.  Soon  will  th'  unequal  contest  be  derided ^ 
Prospects,  obscured  by  distance,  faintly  strike; 
Each  pleasure  brightens  at  its  near  approach. 
And  every  danger  shocks  with  double  horror. 

JSIus.  How  shall  I  scorn  the  beautiful  apostate, 
How  will  the  bright  Aspasia  shine  above  her! 

Cali.  Should  she,  for  proselytes  are  always 
zealous. 
With  pious  warmth  receive  our  prophet's  law — 

J^Ius.   Heaven  will   contemn  the  mercenary 
fcr\'our. 
Which  love  of  greatness,  not  of  truth,  inflames. 

Cali.  Cease,  cease  thy  censures ;  for  the  Sultau 
comes 
Alone,  with  amorous  haste  to  seek  his  love. 
SCENE  IV. 
Mahomet,  Cali  Bassa,  and  Mustapha. 

Cali.   Hail!    terror  of  the  monarchs  of  tbt 
worid. 
Unshaken  be  thy  throne  as  earth's  firm  base. 
Live  till  the  sim'forgets  to  dart  his  beams. 
And  weary  planets  loiter  in  their  courses! 

JSIah.  But,  Cali,  let  Irene  share  thy  prayers; 
For  what  is  length  of  days  without  Irene  ? 
[  come  from  empty  noise,  and  tasteless  pomp, 
From  crowds  that  hide  a  monarch  from  hunseM^ 
To  prove  the  sweets  of  privacy  and  fnendship, 
Ana  dwell  upon  the  beauties  of  Irene. 

Cali.  O  may  her  beauties  last  unchanged  by 
time. 
As  those  that  bless  the  mansions  of  the  good ! 

Mah.   Each  realm  where   beauty  turns  ths 
graceful  shape. 
Swells  the  fair  breast,  or  animates  the  glance, 
Adorns  my  palace  with  its  brightest  vir^ns ; 
Yet,  unacquainted  with  these  soft  emotions, 
I  walk'd  superior  through  the  blaze  of  charms. 
Praised  witnout  rapture,  left  without  regret 
Why  rove  I  now,  when  absent  from  my  fair. 
From  solitude  to  crowds,  from  crowds  to  solitude, 
Still  restless,  till  I  clasp  the  lovely  mak), 
And  ease  my  loaded  soul  upon  her  bosom? 

Mus.  Forgive,  great  Sultan,  that  intrusive  duty, 
Inquires  the  final  doom  of  Menodorus, 
The  Grecian  counsellor. 

Mah.  Go  see  him  die ; 
His  martial  rhetoric  taught  the  Greeks  resistance; 
Had  they  prevail'd,  I  ne'er  had  known  Irene. 

[Exit  MVSTAVBA. 

SCENE  V. 
Mahomet,  and  Call 
Mah.  Remote  from  tumult,  in  th*  adjoiniii| 
palace. 
Thy  care  shall  guard  this  treasure  of  my  soul: 
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There  let  AnpaMa,  wnco  my  fair  entreats  it, 
"NVith  CKjnvorse  chase  thf  nitJaiichuIy  moments. 
Sure,  chili'd  with  sixty  winter  (:am|)s,  thy  hlood 
At  sijjht  of  funmle  charms  will  ^low  no  more. 

Cali.   These  years,   unconquerM    Mahomet, 
demand 
Desires  more  pure,  and  other  cares  than  love. 
Lonji  havn  I  wishM,  hi'fore  our  prophet's  tomb, 
To  pour  my  prayers  for  thy  auccessful  reign, 
To  quit  the  tumults  of  the  noisy  camp, 
And  sink  into  the  silent  «jrave  in  pi?ace. 

J\lak.  What!   think  of  peace  while  hautrhty 
Scanderbefr, 
Elate  with  conquest,  in  his  native  mountains, 
Prowls  o'er  the  wealthy  spoils  of  bleeding  Tur- 

k<7 ! 
While  fair  IIunjraria*s  unexhausted  valleys 
Pour  t'orth  their  lejiions,  and  the  roaring  Danube 
Rolls  half  his  Hoods  unheard  through  shouting 

camps! 
Nor  couldst  thou  more  support  a  life  of  sloth 
Than  Amurath — 

Cali.  Still  full  of  Amurath.  [,1side. 

Mnh.  Than  Amurath,  accustomed  to  command, 
Could  hear  his  son  upon  the  Turkish  throne. 

C(di.  This  pilrrrimawo  our  lawgiver  ordain*d — 

Mah.  For  those  who  could  not  please  by  nobler 
service. 
Our  warlike  Prophet  loves  an  active  faith. 
The  holv  flame  of  enterprizinjr  \'ictue 
Mocks  the  dull  vows  of  solitude  and  penance, 
And  scorns  the  lazy  hermit's  cheap  devotion. 
Shine  thou,  distinjruisliM  by  supenor  merit. 
With  wrmted  zeal  pursue  the  task  of  war. 
Till  every  nation  reverence  the  Koran, 
And  every  suppliant  lift  his  eyes  to  Mecca. 

C'lli.  This  retfal  confidence,  this  pious  ardour. 
Let  pnidence  moderate,  though  not  suppress, 
[s  not  each  realm  that  smiles  with  kinder  suns, 
Or  boasts  a  happier  soil,  already  thine? 
Extended  empire,  like  expanded  ^old, 
Exthanges  solid  strength  for  feeble  splendour. 

^Mah.  Preach  thy  dull  politics  to  vulgar  kings, 
Thou  know'st  not  yet  thy  master's  future  great- 
ness, 
His  vast  desi^s,  his  plans  of  boundless  power. 
W^hen  every  storm  in  my  domain  shall  roar, 
Wh€»n  every  wave  shall  beat  a  Turkish  shore; 
Then,  Cali,' shall  the  toils  of  battle  cease, 
Then  dream  of   prayer,   and   pilgrimacre,   and 
peace.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  11. 

SCENE  I. 

AsPASiA  and  Ireme. 

Irene.   Aspasia,  yet  pursue  the  sacred  theme; 
Exhaust  the  stores  of  pious  cl(K}uence, 
And  teach  me  to  repel  the  Sultan's  passion. 
Still  at  Aspasia's  voice  a  sudden  rapture 
Exalts  my  soul,  and  fortifies  my  heart 
The  glittering  vanities  of  empty  greatness, 
The  hopes  and  fears,  the  ioys  and  pains  of  life, 
Dissolve  in  air,  and  vanisn  mto  nothing. 

»^5/>.  Let  nobler  hopes  and  juster  fears  succeed, 
And  bar  the  passes  of  Irene's  mind 
Against  returning  guilt 

Irene,  When  thou  art  absent, 
Death  rises  to  my  view,  with  all  his  terrors : 
Then  TiiioDB,  honid  as  a  murderer't  dreaon, 
3R 


Chill  my  resolves,  and  blast  my  blooming  virtne; 
Stern  Torture  shakes  his  bloody  scourge  before 

me. 
And  Anguish  gnashes  on  the  fatal  wheel. 

^iitp.  Since  fear  predominates  in  every  thought. 
And  sways  thy  hreant  with  absolute  dominion, 
I'hink  on  the    insulting  scorn,  the  conscious 

pangs. 
The  future  miseries  that  wait  the  apostate; 
So  sliall  Timidity  assist  thy  reason. 
And  W^isdom  into  virtue  turn  thy  frailty. 

Irene.  Will  not  that  Power  tliat  form'd  the 
heart  of  woman, 
And  wove  the  feeble  texture  of  her  nerves. 
Forgive  those  fears  that  shake  the  tender  frame? 

•isp.    The  weakness    we    lament,  ourselves 
create ; 
Instructed  from  our  infant  years  to  court, 
With  counterfeited  fears,  the  aid  of  man. 
We  learn  to  shudder  at  th<?  rustling  breeze, 
Start  at  the  light,  and  tremble  in  the  dark ; 
Till,  afli'ctation  ripeninc  to  belief. 
And  Folly  frighted  at  her  own  chimeras, 
Habitual  cowardice  usurps  the  80ul« 

Irene.  Not  all  like  thee  can  brave  the  shocks 
of  fate.  [Ic^gei 

Thy  soul,  by  nature  creat,  enlarged  by  know- 
Soars  unencumber'd  with  our  idle  cares, 
And  all  Aspasia,  but  her  beauty's  man. 

*ixp.  Each  generous  sentiment  is  thine,  D<v 
metrius. 
Whose  soul,  perhaps,  yet  mindful  of  Aspasia, 
Now  hovers  o'er  this  melancholy  shade, 
Well  pleased  to  find  thy  precepts  not  forgotten* 
( ) !  could  the  grave  restore  the  pious  hero, 
S<M)n  would  his  art  or  valour  set  us  free. 
And  bear  us  far  from  servitude  and  crimes. 

Irene.  He  yet  may  live. 

^isp.  Alas!  delusive  dream! 
Too  well  I  know  him ;  his  immoderate  courage, 
The  impetuous  sallies  of  excessive  virtue, 
Too  strong  for  love,  have  hurried  him  on  death. 

SCENE  II. 
Aspasia,  Irene,  Cali,  and  Abdalla. 

Cali.  [To  Abd.  as  they  advance.]  Behold  our 
future  Sultaness,  Abdalla  ; 
Let  artful  flattery  now,  to  lull  suspicion, 
(Jlide  throuch  Irene  to  the  Sultan's  ear. 
Would'st  thou  subdue  the  obdurate  cannibal 
To  tender  friendship,  praise  him  to  his  mistreat 

[ToIrenb. 
Well  may  those  eyes  that  view  these  heavenly 

charms 
Reject  the  daughters  of  contending  kings  ; 
For  what  are  pomjmus  titles,  proud  alliance, 
Empire  or  wealth,  to  excellence  like  thine  ? 

^^hd.  Receive  the  impatient  Sultan  to  thy  arms ; 
And  may  a  long  posterity  of  monarehs. 
The  pride  and  terror  of  succeeding  days. 
Rise  from  the  happy  bed ;  and  future  oueens 
Difluse  Irene's  beauty  through  the  world ! 

Irene.  Can  Mahomers  imperial  hand  descend 
To  clasp  a  slovo  ?  or  can  a  soul  like  mine. 
Unused  to  power,  and  form'd  for  humbler  scenes, 
Support  the  splendid  miseries  of  greatness? 

Cali.  No  regal  pageant,  decked  with  casual 
honours, 
Scom'd  by  his  subjects,  trampelled  by  his  foeS| 
No  feeble  tyrant  of  a  petty  state. 
Courts  thee  to  shake  on  a  dependant  throna  | 
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Born  to  rommandf  as  thou  to  charm  mankind, 
1'he  Sultan  from  himself  derives  his  crcatness. 
Observe  bright  maid,  as  his  resistless  voice 
Drives  on  the  tempest  of  destructive  war, 
How  nation  after  nation  falls  before  liim. 

mibd.  At  his  dread  name  the  distant  mountains 
shake  [ness, 

Their  cloudy  summits,  nnd  the  sons  of  nerce- 
That  ranjre  uncivilized  from  rock  to  rock, 
Distrust  the  eternal  fortresses  of  Nature, 
And  wish  their  gloomy  caverns  more  obscure. 

mSap.    Forbear  this   laviuh  pomp  of  dreadful 
praise ; 
The  horrid  images  of  war  and  slaugrhter 
Renew  our  sorrows  and  awake  our  fears. 

^Ibd,  Cali,  methinks  yon  wa\inp  trees  affonl 
A  doubtful  pliinpse  of  our  appronrbing  friends  ; 
Just  as  I  mark'a  them,  they  forsook  the  shore. 
And  turned  tlwMr  hasty  8t(?ps  towards  the  garden. 

Cali.  Conduct  the^e  queens,  Abdaila,  to  the 
palace : 
Such  heavenly  beauty,  form*d  for  adorntion. 
The  pride  of  monarchs,  the  reward  of  conquests! 
Such  beauty  must  not  shine  to  vulgar  eyes. 

SCENE  III. 

Cali.  [Solua.]  How  Heaven,  in  scorn  of  hu- 
man arrotrance, 
Commits  to  trivial  chance  the  fate  of  nations  ! 
While  with  incessant  thoujrht  laborious  man 
Extends  his  mighty  schemes    of  wealth    and 

power, 
And  towers  and  triumphs  in  ideal  greatness ; 
Some  accidental  o:ust  of  opposition 
Blasts  all  the  beauties  of  his  new  creation. 
0*ertums  the  fabric  of  presumptuous  reason. 
And  whelms  the  swelling  architect  l>ineath  it. 
Hod  not  the  breeze  untwined  tlie  meeting  boughs. 
And  through  the  parted  shade   discloscxi   thuB 

Greeks, 
Th'  important  hour  had  passM  unheeded  by, 
In  all  tnc  sweet  oblivion  of  delight. 
In  all  the  fopperies  of  meeting  lovers: 
In  sighs  ana  tears,  in  transports  and  embraces, 
In  soft  complaints,  and  idle  protestations. 

SCENE  IV. 
Cali,  Demetrius,  and  Leontius. 

Cali.  Could  omens  fright  the  resolute  and  wise, 
Well  might  we  fear  impending  disappointments. 

Leon.  Your  artful  suit,  your  monarch's  fierce 
denial, 
The  cruel  doom  of  hapless  Alenodorus. — 

Dem.  And  your  new  charge,  that  dear  that 
heavenfy  maid. — 

Leon.  All  this  we  know  already  from  Abdaila. 

Dem.  Such  slight  defeats  but  animate  the  brave 
To  slronecr  efforts  and  maturer  counsels. 

Call.  My  doom  confirmed  establishes  my  pur- 
pose. 
Calmly  he  heard,  till  Amurath's  resumption 
Rose  to  his  thoueht,  and  set  his  soul  on  fire: 
"When  from  his  lips  the  fatal  name  burst  out, 
A  sudden  pause  th*  imperfect  sense  suspended, 
Like  the  dread  stillness  of  condensing  storms. 

Dem.  The  loudest  cries  of  Nature  urge  us 
forward ; 
Despotic  rnge  pursues  the  life  of  Cali ; 
His  groanin*:  country  claims  Leontius'  aid  ; 
And' yet  another  Toke^  forgive  me,  Greece* 


The  powerful  voice  of  Love  inflames  DemrtriTis, 
Each  lingering  hour  alarms  me  for  Aspasia. 
Caii.  \Vhat  piissions  reign  among  thy  crew, 
Leontius  ? 
Does  cheerless  difRilrnre  oppress  their  hearts? 
Or  spiiglitly  hope  t.\;.it  tiii-ir  kindling  spirits  ? 
Do  they  with  pain  n^pross  tlic  struggling  shout, 
And  listen  eager  to  the  rising  wind  ? 
Leon.    All   there  is   hope,    and    gayety    and 
courage. 
No  cloud v  doubts,  or  languishing  delays, 
Ere  I  could  range  them  on  Uie  crowded  deck, 
At  once  a  hundred  voices  thundcrM  round  me, 
And  every  voice  was  Liberty  and  Greece. 

Dem.  Swift  let  us  nish  up<.tn  the  careless  tyrant, 
Nor  give  him  leisure  for  another  crime. 

Leon.  Then  let  us  now  resolve,  nor  idly  waste 
Another  hour  in  chdl  deUberation. 

Cali.  But  see,  where,  destined  to  protract  our 
c<»Mnsels 
Comes  Mustapha. — Your  Turkish   robes  con- 
ceal you. 
Retire  witli  s|>eed,  while  I  prepare  to  meet  him 
With  artificial  smiles  and  seeming  friendship. 

SCENE  V. 

Cali  and  Mustapha. 

Cali.  1  see  the  gloom  that  low'rs  upon  thy 
brow :  [thee  ; 

These  days  of  love   and    pleasure  charm  not 
Too  slow  these  gentle  constellations  roll; 
Thou  longest  for  stars  that  frown  on  human  kind, 
And  scatter  discord  from  their  baleful  beams. 
JSfus.    How  blest  art  thou,  still  jocund   and 
serene. 
Beneath  the  load  of  business,  and  of  years ! 
CalL   Sure  by  some  wondrous  sympathy  of 
souls, 
My  heart  still  beats  responsive  to  the  Sultan*s  ; 
I  share,  by  secret  instinct,  all  his  joys. 
And  feel  no  sorrow  while  my  sovereign  smi'es. 
Mus.    The  Sultan  comes,  impatient   for  hu 
love ; 
Conduct  her  hither:  let  no  nidc  intrusion 
Molest  these  private  walks,  or  care  invade 
These  hours  assigned  to  pleasure  and  Irene. 

SCENE  VI. 
Mahomet  and  Mustapha. 

Mah.   Now,   Mustapha,  pursue   thy    talc  of 
horror. 
Has  treason's  dire  infection  reachM  my  palace' 
Can  Cali  dare  tin'  stn>ke  of  heavenly  justice 
In  the  dark  precincts  of  a  gaping  grave. 
And  load  with  perjuries  his  parting  soul  7 
Was  it  for  this  that  sickening  in  Epirus, 
My  father  call'd  me  to  his  couch  or  death, 
Jom'd  Cali's  hand  to  mine,  and  faltering  cried. 
Restrain  the  fervour  of  impetuous  youth 
With  venerable  Cali's  faithful  counsels? 
Are  these  the  counsels,  this  the  faith  of  Cali  T 
Were  all  our  favours  lavished  on  a  villain? 
Confest  ? 

JShts.  Confest  by  dying  Menodonis. 
In  his  last  agonies  tlie  easping  coward. 
Amidst  the  tortures  of  the  burning  steel, 
Still  fond  of  life,  groan'd  out  the  dreadful  secrex. 
Held  forth  this  fatal  scroll,  then  sunk  to  nothincr. 

Mah.  [Examining  the  Paper.]  His  corresponit 
enoe  with  oiir  foes  of  Greece! 
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His  hand !  his  seal!  The  secrets  of  my  soul 
Conccal'd  from  all  but  him !  All,  all  conf«{)irc 
To  banish  doubt,  and  brand  hiin  for  a  villain ! 
Our  schemes  for  ever  crossM,  our  mines  dis- 

cover'd, 
Betray'd  some  traitor  lurkinjj  near  my  bosom. 
Oft  have  1  raged,  when  their  wide  wasting  can- 
non 
Lay  pointed  at  our  batteries  yet  unformM, 
And  broke  the  meditat(.*d  lines  of  war. 
Detested  Cali,  too,  w^ith  artful  wonder, 
Would  shake  his  wily  head,  and  closely  whisper. 
Beware  of  Mustapha,  beware  of  treason. 

J\iM,  The  faith  of  Mustapha  disdains  suspi- 
cion; 
But  yet,  afreat  emperor,  beware  of  treason ; 
Th'  msidious  Bai>sa,  fired  by  disappointment — 

Mah.  Shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  an  injured 
king. 
(Jo,  seize  him,  load  him  with  reproachful  chains, 
Before  th'  assembled  troops  proclaim  his  crimes ; 
Then  leave  him  strotch'd  upon  the  lingering  rack, 
Amidst  the  camp  to  howl  his  life  away. 

J\Iu3,  Should  wo  before  the  troops  proclaim 
his  crimes; 
I  dread  his  arts  of  seeming  innocence, 
His  bland  address,  and  sorcery  of  tongue; 
And,  should  he  fall  unheard  by  sudden  justice, 
Th'  adoring  soldiers  would  revenge  their  idoL 

Mtth.  Cali,  this  day,  with  hypocrilic  zeal. 
Implored  my  leave  to  visit  Mecca^s  temple; 
Struck  with  the  wonder  of  a  statesman's  good- 
ness, 
I  rai.sicd  bis  thoughts  to  more  sublime  devotion. 
Now  let  hiui  <:o,  |)ursucd  b^  silent  wrath, 
?>l<'f't  Uiiexpccted  daggers  m  his  way, 
An.l  in  :  >:iie  distant  land  obscurely  die. 

Mi'.s.  Thore  will  his  boundless  wealth,  the 
spoil  of  Asia,  [him. 

Heap'  1  by  your  father's  ill-placed  bounties  on 
Di:»p<Tsc  rebellion  tbrouffh  the  Eastern  world ; 
Bribe  to  his  cause,  and  list  beneath  his  banners, 
Arabia's  roving  troops,  the  sons  of  swiftness, 
And  arm  the  Persian  heretic  against  tlicc; 
There  shall  he  waste  thy  frontiers,  check  thy 
c<)n<pa«;sts,  [geance. 

And,  though  at  length  subdued,  elude  thy  ven- 

Mali.  Elude  my  vengeance!     No — my  troops 
shall  range 
Th'  eternal  snows  that  freeze  beyond  Mtcotis, 
And  Afric's  torrid  sands,  in  search  of  Cali. 
Shoiild  the  fierce  North  upon  his  frozen  wings 
Bear  him  aloft  above  the  wondering  clouds, 
And  seat  him  in  the  Pleiads'  golden  chariots. 
Thence  shall  my  fury  drag  him  down  to  tortures ; 
vV^herever  2iiilt  can  fly,  revenge  ran  follow. 

J\Jus.  Wilt  thou  dismiss  the  savage  from  the 
toils, 
Only  to  hunt  him  round  the  ravaged  world  ? 

Mah.  Suspend  his  sentence— Km  pi  re  and  Irene 
Claim  my  divided  soul.     This  wretch,  unworthy 
To  mix  with  nobler  cares,  I'll  throw  aside 
For  idle  hours,  and  crush  him  at  my  leisure. 

Mm.  Let  not  th'  unbounded  greatness  of  his 
mind 
Betray  my  king  to  negligen«o  of  danger. 
Perhaps  the  clouds  of  dark  conspiracy      [head. 
Now  roll  full  fraught  with  thunder  o'er  your 
Twice  since  the  morning  rose  I  saw  the  Bassa, 
Like  a  fell  adder  swcHing  in  a  brake. 
Beneath  the  covert  of  this  verdant  arch 
In  private  conference ;  beside  him  stood 


Two  men  unknown,  the  partners  of  his  bosom; 
I  mark'd  tliem  well,  and  traced  in  either  face 
The  gloomy  resolution,  horrid  greatness, 
And  stern  composure,  of  despairing  heroes ; 
And,  to  confirm  my  thoughts,  at  siorht  of  me, 
As  blasted  by  my  presence,  they  withdrew 
With  all  the'speed  of  terror  and  of  guilt. 

MaJi.  The  strong  emotions  of  my  troubled  soiii 
Allow  no  pause  for  art  or  for  contrivance; 
And  dark  p*>rplexity  distracts  my  counsels. 
Do  thou  resolve :  for  see  Irene  comes ! 
At  her  approach  each  rnder  gust  of  tnought 
Sinks  like  the  sighing  of  a  tempest  spent. 
And  gales  of  softer  passion  fan  my  bosom. 

[Cali  enters  with  Irene,  and  exit  wUh 
Mustapha. 

SCENE  VIL 

Mahomet  a;td  Irene. 

Mah,  Wilt  thou  descend,  fair  daughter  of  per- 
fection. 
To  hear  my  vows,  and  give  mankind  a  queen  ? 
Ah !  cease,  Irene,  cease  those  flowing  sorrows, 
That  melt  a  heart  impregnable  till  now, 
And  turn  thy  thoughts  henceforth  to  love  and 

empire. 
How  will  the  matchless  beauties  of  Irene, 
Thus  bright  in  tears,  thus  amiable  in  ruin, 
With  all  the  graceful  pride  of  greatness  height- 
ened. 
Amidst  the  blaze  of  jewels  and  of  pold, 
Adorn  a  throne,  and  dignify  dominion ! 

Irene.  Why  all  this  glare  of  splendid  eloquence, 
To  paint  the  pageantries  of  guilty  state? 
Must  I  for  these  renounce  the  hope  of  heaven. 
Immortal  crowns,  and  fulness  of  enjoyment? 
Miih,   Vain  raptures  all — For  your  inferior 
natures, 
Form'd  to  delight,  and  happy  by  delighting. 
Heaven  has  reserved  no  future  paradise. 
But  bids  you  rove  the  paths  of  bliss,  secure 
Of  total  death,  and  careless  of  hereafter ; 
Wliile  Heaven's  high   minister,  whose  awful 
volume  [man, 

Records  each  act,  each  thoucht  of  sovereign 
Surveys  your  plays  with  inattentive  glance. 
And  leaves  the  lovely  triflcr  unregarded. 

Irene.  Why  then  has  Nature's  vain  munificenco 
Profusely  pour'd  her  bounti(?8  upon  woman  ? 
Whence   then    those  charms   thy  tongue   has 

deign'd  to  flatter. 
That  air  resistle.ss,  and  enrhantinjr  blush, 
Unless  the  beauteous  fabric  was  design'd 
A  habitation  for  a  fairer  soid  ? 
Mah.  Too  hisfh,  bright  maid,  thou  rat'st  exte- 
rior grace : 
Not  always  do  the  fairest  flowers  difluse 
The  richest  odours,  nor  the  speckled  shells 
Conceal  the  gem  ;  let  female  arrogance 
Observe  the  feather'd  wanderers  of  the  skv; 
With  purple  varied  and  bedropp'd  witli  gold, 
They  prune  the  wing,  and  spread  the  glossy 

plumes, 
OrdainM,  like  you,  to  flutter  and  to  shine, 
And  cheer  the  weary  passenger  with  music 
Irene.  Mean  as  we  are,  this  tyrant  of  tho 
world 
Implores  our  smiles,  and  trembles  at  our  feet. 
Wnence  flow  the  hopes  and  fears,  despiur  and 

rapture. 
Whence  all  the  bliss  and  agonies  of  love  ? 
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Mah.  Why,  when  tho  balm  of  sleep  descends 
on  man, 
Do  pay  delusions,  wanderin;;  o'er  the  brain, 
Soothe  the  deli^rhted  soul  with  empty  bliss? 
To  want  give  affluence?  and  to  slaverv freedom ? 
Such  are  Tove*8  joys,  tlie  lenitives  of  life, 
A  fancy *d  treasure,  and  a  waking  dream. 

Irtne,  Then  let  me  once,  in  honour  of  our  sex. 
Assume  tlie  boastful  arrogance  of  man. 
The  attractive  softness,  and  the  endearincr  smile. 
And  powerful  glance,  Uis  granted  are  our  own ; 
Nor  has  impartial  Nature's  frugal  hand 
Exhausted  all  her  nobler  o^iils  on  you. 
Do  not  we  share  the  comprehensive  thought. 
The  enlivening  wit,  the  penetrating  reason  ? 
Beats  not  the  female  breast  with  generous  pas- 
sions 
The  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  love  of  glorv  ? 

Mah.  Illustrious  maid,  new  wonders  tix  me 
thine. 
Thy  soul  completes  the  triumphs  of  thy  face. 
1  thought  (forgive,  my  fair,)  the  noblest  aim, 
The  strongest  efiiirt  of  a  female  soul. 
Was  but  to  choose  the  graces  of  the  day. 
To  tune  the  tongue,  to  teach  the  eyes  to  roll, 
Dispose  the  colour  of  the  flowing  robe. 
And  add  new  n)ses  to  the  faded  cheek. 
Will  it  not  charm  a  mind  like  thine  exalted. 
To  shine  the  goddess  of  applauding  nations, 
To  scatter  happiness  and  plenty  round  thee, 
To  bid  the  prostrate  captive  rise  and  live. 
To  see  new  cities  tower  at  thy  command, 
And  blasted  kingdoms  flourish  at  thy  smile? 

Irene.  Charm'd  with  the  thought  of  blessing 
human  kind. 
Too  calm  I  listen  to  the  flattering  sounds. 

•VoA.  O  seize  the  power  to  bless — Irene's  nod 
Shall  break  the  fetters  of  the  groaning  Christian ; 
Greece,  in  her  lovely  patroness  secure. 
Shall  mourn  no  more  her  plundered  palaces. 

Irene.  Forbear — O  do  not  urge  me  to  my  ruin ! 

wVoA.  To  state  and  power  I  court  thee,  not  to 
ruin: 
Smile  on  my  wishes,  and  command  the  globe. 
Security  shall  spread  her  shield  before  thee. 
And  Love  enfold  thee  with  her  downy  wings. 

If  greatness  please  thee,  mount  the  imperial 
seat; 

If  pleasure  charm  thee,  view  this  soft  retreat ; 

H«;re  every  warbler  of  the  sky  shall  sinir ; 

Here  ev«ry  fragrance  breathe  of  every  spring: 

To  deck  these  bowers  each  region  siiall  com- 
bine. 

And  e*en  our  Prophet's  gardens  envy  thine : 

Empire  and  love  shall  share  the  blissful  day. 

And  varied  life  steal  unperceived  away. 

{Exeunt. 


ACT  III. 
SCENE  I. 
^ALi  and  Abd\lla. — Cali  enters  xeith  a  discon- 
tented air;  to  him  enters  Abdalla. 
Cali.  Is  this  the  fierce  conspirator,  Abdalla  ? 
Is  this  the  restless  diligence  of  treason  ? 
Where  bust  thou  lingered  while  the  encumbered 

hours 
Fly  labouring  with  the  fate  of  future  nations, 
/fcjad  hunffrj-  slaughtiT  scents  imperial  blood  ? 
fifbd.  Important  cares  detain'd  me  from  your 
counsels. 


Cali,  Some   petty  passion .    soma 

trifle! 
Some  vain  amusement  of  a  vacant  foaX  ! 
A  weeping  wife,  perhaps,  or  dying  friend. 
Hung  on  your  neck,  and  hinder'd  your  dcpub 

ture. 
Is  this  a  time  for  soilness  or  for  sorrow 
Unprofitable,  peaceful,  female  virtues  ! 
When  eajier  vengeance  shows  a  naked  foe, 
And  kind  ambition  points  the  way  ti>  greatneMi 

^'Ibd.  Must  th«'n  ambition's  votaries  infringe 
The  law  of  kindness,  break  the  bonds  of  naluitL 
And  quit  the  names  of  brother,  friend,  and  father  r 
CalL  This  sovereign  passion,  scornful  of  r^ 

straint. 
E'en  from  the  birth  affects  supremo  command. 
Swells  in  the  breast,  and  with  resistless  force 
O'erbears  each  gentler  motion  of  the  mind. 
As  when  a  deluge  oversprr-ads  the  plains. 
The  wandering  rivulet  and  silver  lake. 
Mix  undistinguish'd  with  the  general  roar. 

^ihd.  Yet  can  ambition  in  Abdalla's  breut 
Claim  but  the  second  place :  there  mighty  Lore 
Has  fix'd  his  hopes,  inquietudes,  and  fearsi. 
His  glowing  wishes  and  his  jealous  pangs. 

Call.  Love  is  indeed  the  privilece  of  youth: 
Yet  on  a  day  like  this,  when  expectation 
Pants  for  the  dread  event — But  let  us  reason — 
Md.  Hast  thou  gromi  old  amidst  the  crowd 

of  courts. 
And  turn'd  th^  instructive  page  of  human  life. 
To  cant  at  last,  of  reason  to  a  lover  7 
Such  ill-timed  gravity,  such  serious  folly. 
Might  well  befit  the  solitary  student, 
Th'  unpractised  demse,  or  sequester'd  faqaii. 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  when  Love  invades  the 

soul. 
That  all  her  faculties  receive  his  chains  7 
That  Reason  gives  her  sceptre  to  his  hand, 
Or  only  struggles  to  be  more  enslaved  ? 
Aspasia,  who  can  look  upon  thy  beauties? 
Wlio  hear  thee  speak,  and  not  abandon  reason  f 
Reason !  the  hoary  dotard's  dull  directress. 
That  loses  all  because  she  hazards  nothing  J 
Reason  !  the  tim'rous  pilot,  that,  to  shun 
The  rocks  of  life,  for  ever  flies  the  port ! 
CalL  But  why  this  sudden  Wtirmth  7 
,ibd.  Because  I  love; 
Because  my  slicrhted  passion  bums  in  vain ! 
Why  roars  the  lioness  distress'd  by  hunger? 
Why  foam  the  swelling  waves  when  tempests 

rise? 
Why  shakes  the  ground  when  subterraneous 

fires 
Fierce  through  the  bursting  caverns  rend  their 

way? 
Cali.  Not  till  this  day  thou  saw'st  this  fatal  fair 
Did  e\er  passion  make  so  swift  a  progress  ? 
On<*e  more  reflect,  suppress  this  infant  folly. 

^ibd.  Gross  fires,  enkmdied  by  a  mortalhand. 
Spread  by  degrees,   and  dread   th'  oppressing 

stream  ; 
The  subtler  flames  emitted  from  the  sky 
Flash  out  at  once,  with  strength  above  resistance, 
Cali.  How  did  Aspasia  welcome  your  address? 
Did  you  proclaim  this  unexpected  conquest  ? 
Or  pay  with  speaking  eyes  a  lover's  homage  7 
Abd,  Confounded,  awed,  and  lost  in  admira- 
tion, 
I  gazed,  I  trembird  ;  but  I  could  not  speak ; 
W  hen  e'en  as  love  was  breaking  off"  from  wonder 
And  tender  accents  quivering  on  my  lips. 
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Sho  nurk'd  my  sparkling  eyes,  and   heaving 

breast, 
And   smiliDg,  conscious  of  her  charms,  with- 

dn^w.  [Enter  Dem.  and  Leox. 

CaiL  Now  bo  somn  momenta  mastrr  of  thyself; 
Nor  let  Demetrius  know  tlw^e  for  a  rival. 
Hence!  or  be  calm — To  disagree  is  ruin. 

SCENE  II. 
Cali,  Demetrius,  Leontius,  and  Abdalla. 

Dem.  When  will  occasion  smile  upon  our 
wishes, 
And  give  the  tortures  of  suspense  a  period? 
Still  must  we  linger  in  uncertain  hope? 
Still  lansniish  in  our  chains,  and  dream  of  free- 
dom, 
Like  thirsty  sailors  gazing  on  the  clouds. 
Till  burniiiff  death  shoots  through  their  witherM 
limbs  ? 
Cali.  Deliverance  is  at  hand  ;  for  Turkey's 
tyrant. 
Sunk  in  his  pleasures,  confident  and  gay, 
V/ith  all  the  hero's  dull  security, 
Tnist-i  to  my  care  his  mistress  and  his  life. 
And  laughs  and  wantons  in  the  jaws  of  death. 
Leon,  So  weak  is  man  when  destined  to  de- 
struction ! — 
The  watchful  slumber,  and  the  crafty  trust 

Cali.  At  my  command  yon  iron  gates  unfold  ; 
At  my  command  the  sentinels  retire  j 
With  all  the  license  of  authority,  [rooms, 

Thninsh   bowing  slaves,   I  range   the  private 
And  of  to-morrow's  action  fix  the  scene. 

Dem.  To-morrow's  action!    Can  that  hoary 
wisdom,  [morrow ! 

Borne    down    with  jean,  still  doat  upon  to- 
That  fatal  mistress  of  the  younji,  the  lazy. 
The  coward,  and  the  fool,  condemn*d  to  lose 
A  useless  life  in  waiting  for  to-morrow, 
To  gaze  with  longing  eyes  upon  to-morrow, 
Till  interposing  death  destroys  the  prospect 
Strange !  that  this  seneral  fzand  (W>m  day  to  day 
Sliould  fill  the  worhl  with  WTfltches  undetected. 
The  soldier,  lalwuring  Uirongli  a  winter's  march. 
Still  sees  to-morrow  drcst  in  robes  of  triumph ; 
Still  to  the  lover's  lontr-expecting  arms 
To-morrow  brinjrs  tlu^  vismnary  bride. 
But  thou,  too  old  to  bear  another  cheat, 
Learn,  that  tlie  present  hour  alone  is  man's. 
Leon.  The  present  hour  with  open  amis  in- 
vites ; 
Seize  the  kind  fair,  and  press  her  to  thy  bosom. 
Dem.  Who  knows,  ere  this  important  morrow 
rise. 
But  fear  or  mutiny  may  taint  the  Greeks? 
"Who  knows,  if  Mahomet's  awaking  onger 
May  spare  the  fatal  bowstrinff  till  to-morn>w ! 
Jlhd.  Had  our  first  Asian  foes  but  known  this 
ardour, 
We  still  had  wander'd  on  Tartarian  hills. 
Rouse,  Cali ;  shall  the  sons  of  conquer'd  Greece 
Lead  us  to  danger,  and  abash  their  victors? 
This  night  with  all  her  conscious  stars  be  wit- 
ness. 
Who  merits  most,  Demetrius  or  Abdalla. 

Dem.   Who  merits  most! — I   knew  not  we 

were  rivals. 
Cali.  Young  man,  forbear — the  heat  of  youth, 
no  more —  [fate. 

Well, — ^»U8  decreed — This  night  shall  fix  our 
Soon  as  the  veil  of  ercnrng  clouds  the  sky, 


With  cautious  secrecy,  Leontius,  steer 
Th'  appointed  v»"8sel  to  yon  shaded  bay, 
Form'd  by  this  garden  jutting  oo  the  deep : 
There,  with  your  soldiers  armM,  and  sails  ex- 
panded. 
Await  our  coming,  equally  prepared 
For  speedy  flight,  or  obstinate  defence. 

[Exit  Leontius. 

SCENE  III. 

Cali,  Abdalla,  and  DEftiRTRius. 

Dem.    Now  pause,    great   Bassa,  from    the 
thoughts  of  blood. 
And  kindly  grant  an  ear  to  gentler  sounds. 
If  e'er  thy  3routh  has  known  the  pangs  of  absence, 
Or  felt  th'  impatience  of  obstructed  love, 
Give  me,  before  the  approaching  hour  of  fate, 
Once  to  behold  the  charms  of  bright  Aspasia, 
And  draw  new  virtue  from  her  heavenly  tongue. 
Cali.  Let  prudence,  ere  the  suit  be  farther 
urged, 
Impartial  weigh  the  pleasure  with  the  danger. 
A  little  longer,  and  sne's  thine  for  ever. 

Dem.  Prudence  and  love  conspire  in  this  re- 
quest, 
Lest,  unacquainted  with  our  bold  attempt. 
Surprise  o'erwhelm  her,  and  retard  our  flight 
Cali.  What  I  can  grant,  you  cannot  ask  in 

vain — 
Dem,  I  go  to  wait  thy  call ;  this  kind  consent 
Completes  the  gift  of  freedom  and  of  life. 

[Exit  Demetrius. 

SCENE  IV. 

Cali  and  Abdalla. 

Md.  And  this  is  my  reward — to  burn,  to  lan- 
guish. 
To  rave  unheeded ;  while  the  happy  Greek, 
The  refuse  of  our  swords,  the  dross  of  conauest, 
Throws  his  fond  arms  about  Aspasia's  necK, 
Dwells  on  her  lips,  and  sighs  upon  her  breast 
Is't  not  enough  he  lives  by  our  indulgence. 
But  he  must  live  to  make  his  masters  wretched? 

Cali.  What  claim  hast  thou  to  plead  ? 

Md   The  claim  of  power. 
The  unquestion'd  claim  of  conquerors  and  kings ! 

Cali.  Vet  in  the  use  of  power  remember  justice. 

^bd.  Can  then  th'  assassin  lift  his  treacherous 
hand 
Against  his  king,  and  crv,  remember  justice? 
Justice  demands  the  forfeit  life  of  Call ; 
J  ustice  demands  that  I  reveal  your  crimes ; 
Justice  demands — but  see  th'  approaching  Sul- 
tan! 
Oppose  my  M'ishes,  and — remember  justice. 

Call.  Disorder  sits  upon  thy  face — retire. 

[Exit  Abdalla,  eifUer  Mahomet. 

SCENE  V. 
Cali  tmd  Mahomet. 

CalL  Long  be  the  Sultan  bless'd  with  happy 
love ! 
My  zeal  marks  gladness  dawning  on  thy  cheek. 
With  raptures  such  as  fire  the  Pagan  crowds. 
When,  pule  and  anxious  for  their  years  to  come^ 
They  see  the  sun  surmount  the  dark  eclipse. 
And  hail  unanimous  their  conquering  god. 

JtfoA.  My  vows,  'tis  true,  she  hears  with  Itm 
aversion ; 
She  sighs,  she  blushes,  but  she  still  denies. 
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Ci"..  V.'it'i  wanxifl'  courtship  press  ihe  jrield- 
i;i2  fiir; 
^.'iV.  *'*  your  aid, witFi  boundless  promises, 
1^1'  !i  r*  j«.'!  wish,  carh  traitor  incUitation, 
ill  fjii-e-i  tmnults  in  the  female  hreast, 
r.i-  iovr-  of  power,  of  pleasure,  and  of  show. 
.V  :h.  The^e  arts  i  tried,  and,  to  inflame  her 
more, 
"y  h:it  fiji  liii'irifas  hurri'*d  from  licr  Hi^ht, 
I   >:i  !#•  a  hijMfJp'd  virjrin?  wait  around  her, 
<"itX':i  h'.T  with  all  the  pleasures  of  command, 
Applaud  her  charms,  and  court  her  to  be  orrcat. 
[Exit  Mahomet. 

SCENE  VI. 

Call.  [Sotus.]  He*B  gone — Here  rest,  my  soul, 
thy  faintins  wingr, 

Here  recoil '.ct  thy  di-sipaled  powcr§. 

( »ijr  distant  intere.-jt«,  and  our  difP'rent  passions. 
Now  hant<»  to  minid''  in  one  common  centre, 
A  nd  f«t«*  lies  crowdnl  in  a  narTr>w  »=pare. 
"^'■■t  in  t!i:it  narrow  fparo  what  dans>'rs  rise  I  — 
J'  tr  m'ln:  I  dr*-ad  Abdalla'.s  fiery  folly, 
Than  nil  the  wipdom  of  the  «;rrave  divun. 
K'-a^on  with  reason  fights  on  equal  terms; 
Th».'  ra<:int:  inadinanN  unconnecti-d  schemes 
W»'  cannot  obviate,  for  we  cannot  pu**??. 
P'f  p  in  mv  brea<(t  be  treasured  thin  resolve, 
When  Cafi  monnts  the  throne,  Abdalla  dies, 
Too  fierce,  loo  faithlnjis,  for  neglect  or  trust. 

[Eii/^r  Irene  with  ^ittrudants, 

SCENE  MI. 
Cali,  Irene,  Aspasia,  &.c. 

Cn!i.  Amid«t  the  splendour  of  encircling  beauty, 
Superior  tnajr-^ty  proclaims  th'T  queen. 
And  natiire  jti'stineH  our  monarch's  choice. 

[r^w .  lleserve  this  homage  for  some  other  fair  j 
Ur^p  m"  not  on  to  f:litt''ring  guilt,  nor  pour 
In  my  weak  ear  the  intoxiraling  sound^. 

Cal'.  ^Jukc  haste,  bright  maid,  to  rule  the 
wiiliiii:  world  ; 
Awed  by  thr  rigour  of  the  Sultan's  justice, 
Wc  court  thy  gentleness. 

.?»/>.  Can  Cali'fl  voice 
Concur  tt>  pr«»*s  a  haph?sfl  captive's  ruin? 

Ciili.  Long  would  my  zeal  fur  Mahomet  and 
thee 
Detain  me  here.     But  nations  call  upon  me. 
And  duty  bids  me  choose  a  distant  walk, 
Nor  taint  with  care  the  privacies  of  love. 

SCENE  VIII. 
Irene,  A^?PAS1A,  and  AUemlanls. 

.^^;).  If  yet  this  shining  pomp,  these  sudden 
honours. 
Swfll  not  thy  soiil  beyond  advice  or  friendship. 
Nor  yet  in-jiire  the  foliie.s  of  a  queen, 
Or  tune  thirii-  r-ar  to  soothing  adulation. 
Suspend  awhile  thej)rivilege  of  power, 
To  hear  the  voice  of  Truth;  dismiss  thy  train, 
Shike  off  the  incmnbranres  of  state  a  moment. 
And  lay  the  towering  sultaness  aside, 

[Irene  niinm  to  her  »ittenflants  to  retire. 
While  I  foretell  thy  fate ;  that  oflice  done, — 
No  more  I  boast  the  ambitious  name  of  friend, 
But  sink  among  thy  slaves  without  a  munnur. 

Irene.  Did  regal  diadems  invest  my  brow. 
Yet  should  my  soul  still  faithful  to  her  choice 
Esteem  Aspasiu's  breast  the  noblest  kingdom. 


^isp.  The  soul,  once  tainted  with  w  fcKd  a 
crime,  [aidov: 

No  more  shall  glow  with  friendship's  haQov'd 
These  holy  beings-,  whose  superior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  paths  of  ^irtiw^ 
Affnghte^J  at  impiety  like  thine. 
Resign  their  charge  to  baseness  and  to  min. 

Irene.  I.'pbraid  me  not  with  fancied   wicked- 
I  am  not  vet  a  queen  or  an  auostate.  [q<^!; 

But  shoufd  I  sin  beyond  the  nope  of  mercy. 
If.  when  religion  prompts  me  to  refu«e. 
The  dread  of  instant  death  restrains  my  ton^iK? 
•Isp.   Reflect    that    life  and   death/  aficctiz:; 
sounds! 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being ; 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  ble^fdng. 
Derives  it**  value  fnim  its  use  alone ; 
Not  for  itself  hut  for  a  nobler  end. 
The  Eternal  gave  it,  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greater  good. 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away  ; 
Thiis  life,  with  loss  of  wealth  is  well-prceerrca. 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of^Iile. 
Irene.  If  built  on  settled  tliought,  this  con- 
stancy 
Not  idly  flutters  on  a  boastful  tongue. 
Why,  wht-n  destruction  raged  around  our  walls, 
Why  fled  this  hauirhty  heroine  from  the  battle  ? 
Whv  then  did  not  tliis  warlike  Amazon 
Mix  in  the  war,  and  shine  among  the  hemes  ? 
•iip.  Heaven,  when  its  hand  pour'd  Eol\nea 
on  our  limbs, 
rnfit  for  toil,  and  polish'd  into  weakness. 
Made  passive  fortitude  the  praise  of  woman  • 
Our  only  arms  are  innocence  and  meekness. 
Not  then  with  raving  crit'S  I  filPd  the  city; 
Bui.  while  Demetrius,  dear  lamented  name  I 
Pour'd  storms  of  fire  upon  our  fierce  invadcrf, 
Implored  the  Eternal  Power  to  shield  my  countiy. 
With  silent  sorrows,  and  with  calm  devotion. ' 
Irene.  O !  did  Irene  shine  the  queen  of  Turkey, 
No  more  should  Graeee  lament  those  prayen 

rejected  I 
Again  should  goldcD  mlcDdour  grace  her  cities, 
Agsin  her  prostmto  pwaoes  should  rise, 
Ai!ain  her  templei Mund  with  holy  music: 
No  more  should  danger  fright,  or  want  distress 
The  smiling  widows,  and  protected  orphans. 
•.hp.  Be  virtuous  ends  pursued  by  virtuous 
means, 
Nor  think  the  intention  sanctifies  the  deed : 
That  maxim,  published  in  an  impious  age. 
Would  loose  the  wild  enthusiast  to  destroy. 
And  fix  the  fierce  usurper's  bloody  title; 
Then  Bigotry  might  send  her  slaves  to  war. 
And  bid  success  become  the  test  of  truth : 
Un pitying  massacre  might  waste  the  world. 
And  pers«'cution  boast  the  call  of  Heaven. 

Irine.  Shall  I  not  wish  to  cheer  alHicted  king^ 
And  plan  the  happiness  of  mourning  millionsl 
•i^p.  Dr<-am  not  of  power  thou  never  canit 
attain : 
When  social  laws  first  harmonized  the  world, 
Superior  man  possess'd  the  charge  of  rale, 
The  scale  of  justice,  and  the  sword  of  power, 
Nor  letl  us  aught  but  flatter?  and  state. 

Iraie.  To  me  my  lover's  fondness  will  restore 
Whate'er  man's  pride  has  ravish'd  from  our  sex. 
^isp.  When  soft   security  i^all    prompt  the 
SulUn 
Freed  from  the  tumults  of  unsettled  conquest 
To  fix  bis  court,  and  regulate  hit  ploaaurea, 
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Soon  phnll  the  dire  P'^rnfflio's  Iiorrul  pates 
Cl<»9'^  liko  thn  otfrnal  burs  •  f  <l('iith  upon  thee. 
Imtiiuretl  and  huriivl  in  pi-rpetiuil  sloth, 
Th:il  ;:ioorny  slumber  of  tin*  stagnant  noul, 
There  shalt'thou  virw  from  far  the  cjuiet  cottage, 
And  sijrh  for  rheertul  poverty  in  vnm  ; 
There  wear  lb'*  te-.lioiia  bi»urs  of  life  away, 
Beneath  ea''!!  rnrsc  (»f  unrelenting  Heaven, 
Despair  and  slavery,  Politnde  and  guilt. 

Irene.  There  shall  we  find  the  yet  untasted 
blies 
Of  grandeur  and  trnnquillitv  combined. 

t^sp.  Tranquillity  and  giiilt,  ditsjoin'd  by  Hea- 
ven, 
Still  stretch  in  vain  their  lonpinp  arms  afar ; 
Nor  dare  to  pass  th*  insuperable  bound. 
Ah !  let  me  rather  seek  the  convent's  cell ; 
There  when  my  thoughts,  at  inten-al  of  prayer. 
Descend  to  nin«»e  these  mansions  of  misfortune, 
Oft  shall  I  dwell  on  our  disastrous  friendship, 
And  shed  the  pityin*;  tear  for  lost  Irene. 

Irene.  Go,  languish  on  in  dull  obMcurity ; 
Thv  dazzhM  soul,  with  all  its  boasted  greatness. 
Shrinks  at  theo'«Tj)ow<'rini;  pleams  <»f  repal  state, 
Stoops  from  the  blaze  like  a  deafnorate  eagle, 
And  flies  for  shelter  t<t  the  shades  of  life. 

•isp.  On  me  should   Providence,   without  a 
crime. 
The  wei|fhty  eliarpe  of  royalty  confer, 
Call  me  to  civilize  the  Russian  wilds, 
Or  bid  sotl  science  polish  Britain's  heroes: 
Soon  should'st  thou  see,  how  false  thy  weak 

repr()ach. 
My  bosom  fe*»ls,  enkindled  from  the  sky, 
The  lambent  Haines  of  mild  benevolence, 
(JntouchM  by  fierce  ambition's  raging  firei. 

Irene.  Ambition  is  the  stamp  impress'd  by 
Heaven 
To  mark  the  noblest  minrls ;  with  active  heat 
Inform'd  they  mount  the  precipice  of  power, 
Qrasp  at  command,  and  tower  in  quest  of  em- 
pire; 
While  vul^'ar  souls  cnmiWMionite  their  cares, 
Oaze  at  their  hei'rht,  and  tranbla  Bt  their  danger: 
Thus  meaner  spirits  with  amuemcnt  mark 
The  varyin?  se«"»i>n«,  and  rerolnnff  iikies. 
And  ask',  wiiat  j^iiilty  Powei^i  rebellious  hand 
Rolls  with  et'Tuul  foil  the  ponderous  orbs; 
While  some  arrhanuel,  nearer  to  p'rffvtion, 
In  easy  state  presides  o*cr  all  their  motions, 
Directs  the  planets  with  a  careh^s  nrnl, 
Conducts  the  <nn,  and  r-^ifuliites  t}i#»  spheres. 

•isp.  Well  may'st  t.'iou  hide  in  labyrinths  of 

sound  fvoicc. 

The  cause  that  shrinks  from  Reason's  powerful 

Stoop  from  thy  fli;;ht,  trace  back  th'  entangled 

thought^ 
And  set  the  glittering  fallacy  to  view. 
Not  power  I  blame,  but  power  ol)tain'd  by  crime ; 
Angelic  greatness  is  angelic  virtue. 
Amidst  the  ijlare  of  courts,  the  shout  of  armies, 
Will  not  th'  apostate  feul  the  pangs  of  guilt, 
And  wish,  too  Inte,  for  innocence  and  peace? 
Curat  as  the  tyrant  of  th'  infernal  realms. 
With  gloomy  state  and  agonizing  pomp ! 

SCENE  IX. 

Irene,  Aspasia,  and  Maid. 

Maid.  A  Turkish  stranger  of  majestic  mien, 
Asks  at  the  fate  admission  to  Aspasia, 
Commisaioii'd,  as  he  says,  by  Call  BasiMU 


Irene,  Whoe'er  thou   art  or  whatsoe'er  thy 

message,  \»'hule. 

Thanks  for  t5iis  kind  reUef— Witli  speed  admit 

him.  [ever ) 

%itp.  He  comes,  pf*rhnps,  to  separate  us  fo.' 

Whem  I  am  gone,  remenibtr,  O  !  remember. 

That  none  are  great,  or  happy,  but  the  virtuous. 

[Exit  Ircnk;  enter  Demetrius. 

SCENE  X. 
Aspasia  arid  Dilmctrius. 

Dem,  'Tis  she — my  hope,  my  happiness,  my 
love ! 
Aspasia  !  do  I  once  ngain  behold  thee  ? 
Still,  still  the  same — unclouded  by  misfortune  ! 
Let  my  blest  eyes  for  ever  gaze 

,'lsp.  D(unetrius ! 

Dem.  Why  does  the  blood  forsake  thy  lovely 
cheek  ?  [nerves  7 

Why  shoots  liiis  chill ne««s  throuiih  thy  shaking 
Why  docs  thy  soul  retire  into  herself/ 
Recline  upon  my  breast  thy  sinkinj:  beauties  : 
Revive — fievive,  to  fioeddui  and  to  love. 

*isp.  "What  well-known  voice  pronounced  the 
grateful  sounds 
Freedom  an^l  love  ?    Alas  !  Vm  all  confusion, 
A  sudden  mist  o'crcast**  my  darken^  soul ; 
The  present,  past,  and  future,  swim  before  me, 
Lost  m  a  wil(l  perplexity  of  joy. 

Dem.  Su<h  ecst.acy  <►•'  love,  such  pure  affection, 
What  worth  can  merit  ?  or  what  faith  reward  7 

^sp,  A  thousand  thoughts,  im)H>tfect  and  dis- 
tracted, 
Demand  a  voice,  and  sinigtilo  into  birth  ; 
A  thousand  quesiioiiM  |»ress  uj)on  my  tongue. 
But  all  give  way  to  lapture  and  Demetrius. 

Dem.O  say,  "bright  Being,  in  this  ago  of  ab- 
sence,' [known? 
What  fears,  whjit  griefs,  what  dangere  bast  thoU 
Say,  how  the  tyrant  threatenM,  flatter»<i,  sigh'dt 
Say,  how  h"  thVeat^nM,  flatter'd,  sigh'd  in  vain  ! 
Say,  how  t.lw  hand  of  Violence  was  rnistHl ! 
Say,  how  thou  eall'dst  in  tears  upon  Demetrius  I 

•,98p.  Inform  me  rather  how  thy  happy  courage 
StcmmM  in  the  breach  tlie  diliiye  of  destruction. 
And  passM  uninjured  thnniL'h  the  walks  of  death. 
Did  savage  aniier  and  lieentinus  conquest 
Behold  the  hero  with  Aspasia's  eyes  7 
And,  thus  protected  in  the  general  ruin, 

0  say,  what  guardian    power  ct)nvey*d  tnee 

"  hither.  [chances. 

Dem,  Such  strange  events,  such  unexpected 
Beyond  my  wamiest  hope,  or  wildest  wishes, 
Concurred  to  give  me  to  Aspasia's  anns, 

1  stand  ama7"d,  and  ask,  if  yet  I  clasp  thee. 

wJ#p.     Sure    heaven    (for    wonders    are    not 
wrought  in  vain!) 
That  joins  us  thus,  will  never  part  us  more! 

SCENE  XL 

Demetrius,  Aspasia,  and  Abdalla. 

Md,   It   parts  you  now — The  hasty  Sultaa 
signed 
The  laws  unread,  and  flies  to  his  Irene. 

Dem.  FixM  and  intent  on  his  Irene's  charms, 
He  envies  none  the  converse  of  Aspasia. 

Md.  Aspasia's  absence  will  inflame  suspicioo! 
She  cannot,  must  not,  shall  not,  linger  here ; 
Prudence  and  Friendship  bid  me  force  her  frooi 
yovu 
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Denu  Force  her!  profane  her  with  a  touch, 
an<l  i\\o[  [hcnc«; 

•^bd,  *Tis  r; recce,  'tis  Freedom,  calls  Aflpa&ia 
Your  can.'h.ps  lov*^  lniir::\>  jour  country's  cause. 

Dfiti,  If  we  iiMi.'l  part 

•^sp.  No!  h-l  us  «»!•■  tniT'thcr. 

D*!tn.  If  wr  mn-t  part 

m.ib'!,  De^jpatrli ;  tli' iiicreasinfr  danger 
Will  not  admit  a  It»v«*r's  lorijir  fart'woll, 
The  Io^L'-dra^^^  irit«*rroursL*  of  ^^i2hs  and  kisses. 

Dem,  Then — f)  my  fair,  I  cannot  bid  thee  go. 
Receive  her  and  prot«cl  lie.,  irracious  rleavcn ! 
Yet  let  inc  watrh  her  <iear  di  parting  steps, 
If  Fate  puisuos  iii"/,  U-t  it  find  me  here. 

Reproach  not,  G reere,  a  lover's  fond  delayj, 

Nor  think  tliy  r-au:»i;  neLrlcctiMi  while  loaze; 

New  force,  new  courage,  from  each  glance  I 
pain, 

And  tind  our  passions  not  infuacd  in  vain. 

[Exeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I. 

Demetrius  an  I  Aspasia,  enter  as  talking, 

Jisp.  Enouch — resistlnss   Reason    calmi  my 
soul— 
Approvin^l  Justire  smiles  upon  your  cause, 
And  Nature's  rights  entreat  th'asserting  sword. 
Yet,  when  your  hand  is  lifted  lo  destroy, 
Think,  but  excuse  a  woman^s  needless  caution — 
Purge  well  thy  mind  from  every  private  passion, 
Drive   interest,  love,  and  vengeance  from  thy 
thoughts,  [Virtue, 

Fill   all   thy   ardent   breast  with  Greece   and 
Then  strike  secure,  and  Heaven  assist  the  blow ! 
Dem,  Thou  kind  assistant  of  my  better  angel. 
Propitious  guide  of  my  bewildcr'd  sou/, 
Calm  of  my  cares,  and  guardian  of  my  virtue! 
jitp.  My  soul,  first  kindled  by  thy  bright  ex- 
ample, 
To  noble  thought  and  generous  emulation, 
Now  but  reflects  those  beams  that  flow'd  from 
thee.  [greatness, 

Dem.  With    native   lustre    and  unborrow*d 
Thou  shinest,  bright  maid,  superior  to  distress ; 
Unlike  the  trifling  race  of  vulsar  beauties. 
Those  glittcrinjr  "dew-drops  of  a  vernal  mom. 
That  spread  their  colours  to  the  genial  beam, 
And  sparkling  quiver  to  the  breath  of  May ; 
But,  when  the  tempest  with  sonorous  wing 
Sweeps  o'er  the  grove,  forsake  the  labouring 

bough. 
Dispersed  in  air,  or  mingled  with  the  dust. 
^sp.  Forbear  this  triumph — still  new  conflicts 
wait  us, 
Foes  unftjreseen,  and  danfiers  unsuspected. 
Oft,  when  thn  fierce  hesieirers'  eager  host 
Beholds  the  fainlinji  parrison  retire, 
And  rushe?«  joyful  to  tlie  naked  wall, 
Destruction  flashes  from  the  insidious  mine, 
And  sweeps  the  exulting  conqueror  away, 
iierhaps  in  vain  the  Sultan\s  anger  spared  me. 
To  find  a  meaner  fate  from  treacherous  friend- 
Abdalla ! —  [ship — 

Dem,  Can  Abdalla  then  dissemble  ? 
That  fiery  chief,  renown'd  for  generous  freedom. 
For  zeal  unguarded,  undissembled  hate. 
For  daring  truth,  and  turbulence  of  honour! 
Jhp,  This  open  friend,  this  undenxoiDg  hero, 


With  noisy  fal8ehoo<1s  forced  me  from  your  arm^ 
To  shock  my  virtue  w  ith  a  tale  of  love. 

Dem.  Did  not  tlic  cause  of  Greece  restrain  my 
sword, 
Aspasia  could  not  fear  a  second  insult. 

^sp.  His  pride  and  love  by  tum»  inspired  fail 
tongue. 
And  int<>rniix'd  my  prai.«es  with  hi.s  own  ; 
His  wealth,  his  rank,  hi:^  hoiiourn,  ho  rr-cnunted. 
Till,  in  the  midst  of  urro^rance  uiii!  fondness, 
Th'  approaching  Sultan   forced    me    from   the 

palace ; 
Then,  w  hilc  he  gazefl  upon  his  viclding  mistreiGi^ 
I  stole  unheeded  from  their  rav?t*liM  ryes. 
And  sought  this  happy  grove  in  quest' of  thee. 

Dem.  Soon  may  Uie  final  stroke  decide  oar 
fate. 
Lest  baneful  discord  crush  our  infant  scheme, 
And  strangled  freedom  perish  in  tiie  birtli. 

*1sp.  My  bosom,  harassed  with  altcrrate  pas- 
Now  hopes,  now  fears [sioiu^ 

Dem.  The  anxieties  of  love. 

•isp.    Think   how  the   Sovereign  Arbiter  of 
kingdoms 
Detests  thy  false  associates'  black  designs. 
And  frowns  on  perjury,  revenge,  and  murdei 
Embark'd  with  treason  on  the  seas  of  fate, 
When  Heaven  shall    bid  the   swelling  billuws 

rage, 
And  point  vindictive  lightnings  at  rebellion. 
Will  not  the  patriot  share  the  traitor's  danger^ 
Oh  could  thy  hand  unaided  free  thy  country? 
Nor  mingled  guilt  pollute  Uie  :<acred  cause ! 

Dem.  Permitted  oft,  tbougli  not  inspired  by 
Heaven, 
Successful  treasons  punish  impious  kings 

.ijrp.  Nor  end  my  terrors  with  the  Suitani 
[death ; 
Far  as  futurity's  untravell'd  waste 
Lies  open  to  conjecture's  dubious  ken, 
On  every  side  confusion,  rage,  and  deeth, 
Perhaps  the  phantoms  of  a  woman's  feer, 
Beset  the  treacheroiu  way  with  fatal  ambush ; 
Each  Turkish  boeora  bums  for  tiiy  destructioo, 
Ambitious  Call  drteds  the  statcsinan's  arts. 
And  hot  Abdal^  hates  the  happy  lover. 

Dem.  Capricious  men!   to  good  and  ill  n> 
constant. 
Too  much  to  fear  or  trust  is  equal  weakness. 
Sometimes  the   wretch,  unawed   by  heaven  « 
With  mad  devotion  idolizes  honour.  [hell, 

The  Bassa,  reeking  with  his  master's  murder. 
Perhaps  may  start  at  violated  friendship. 

•isp.  How  soon,  alas!  will  interest,  fear,  or 
envy, 
O'erthrow  such  weak,  such  accidental,  virtue. 
Nor  built  on  faith,  nor  fortified  by  conscience  7 

Dem.  When  desperate  ills  demand  a  speedy 
cure, 
Distrust  is  cowardice,  and  prudence  folly. 

^sp.  Yet  think  a  moment,  ere  you  court  de- 
struction, [Demetrioii 
What  hand,  when   deatn   has   snatch'd  away 
Shall  guard  Aspa-sia  from  triumphant  lust 

Dem,  Dismiss  these  needless  fears — a  troop 
of  Greeks, 
Well  known,  long  try'd,  expect  us  on  the  shoi* 
Borne  on  the  surface  of  the  smiling  deep. 
Soon  shalt  thou  scorn,  in  safety's  arms  reposed, 
Abdalla's  rage  and  Cali's  stratagems. 

^Isp,  Still,  still,  distiust  sits  heavy  on  my  heaiij 
Will  e'er  a  happier  hour  revisit  Greece? 
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Denu  Should  Heaven,  yet  unappcased,  refuse 
iU  aid, 
ni!«pers«;  our  hopps,  and  frustrate  our  desifi^nii, 
Yx'X  shall  the  cona^cience  of  the  great  attempt 
I)illu»i'  a  hriijhUu'SS  on  our  future  days ; 
2ioT   will    his  country's  groans  reproach  Dc- 

nit'trius. 
But  hnw  canst  thou  support  the  woes  of  exile  7 
Canst  thou  for;iet  hereditary  t*plcadourti, 
To  live  ohscure  upon  a  fon'i^n  coast, 
Content  with  science,  inno<.*ence,  and  love  ? 

Jisu,  Nor  wealth,  nor  titles,  make  A»paaia*8 
bliss. 
O'erwhelmM  and  lost  amidst  thcr  public  ruins, 
Unmovcii  I  saw  the  ;rlitt<'rin«»  trith-s  perish. 
And  thoujilit  the  pi'tty  dross  hen»'ath  a  sigh. 
Cheerful  1  follow  to  the  rural  coll ; 
L<)ve  he  my  wealth,  and  my  distinction  virtue. 

Ih  m.  Submissive,  and  prepared  for  each  event, 
Now  let  us  wait  the  last  award  of  Heaven, 
Secure  of  happiness  from  fli^rht  or  conquest, 
Nor  fear  the  fair  and  learuM  can  want  pn»tection. 
The  miiihty  Tuscan  courts  the  bauish'd  arts 
To  kind  Itiilia's  hospilabU;  sluides; 
Thpre  shall  soft  leisure  win;|i:  tl»<*  excursive  soul, 
An<l  peace  propitious  smile  on  soft  desire; 
There  shall  des|)otic  Eloouence  resume 
Her  anci<Mit  euinire  o'er  tnc  yielding  heart; 
Tln?re  Poetry  shall  tune  her  sacred  voice, 
And  wake  from  ignorance  the  Western  world. 

SCENE  II. 
Demetrius,  Aspasia,  and  Call 

CalL  At  length  the  unwilling  sun  resigns  the 
world 
To  silence  and  to  rest     The  hours  of  darkness, 
Pn>pitiou8  hours  to  stratagem  and  death. 
Pursue  the  last  remains  of  hngering  light 

Dem,  Coimt  not  these  hours  as  parts  of  vul- 
gar time. 
Think  them  a  8acre<l  treasure  lent  by  Heaven, . 
Which,  wjuander'd  by  neglect,  or  fear,  or  folly. 
No  prayer  recalls,  no  diligence  redeems. 
To-morrow^s  dawn  shall  see  the  Turkish  king 
Stretch'd  in  the  dust,  or  towering  on  his  throne; 
To-morrow's  dawn  shall  see  the  mii;hty  Cali, 
The  sport  of  tyranny,  or  lord  of  nations. 

CalL  Then  waste  no  tongor  these  important 
moments 
In  soft  endearments  and  in  gentle  murmurs ; 
Nor  lose  in  love  the  patriot  and  the  hero. 

Dem.  'Tis  love,  combined  with  guilt  alone, 
that  melts 
The  soften'd  soul  to  cowardice  and  sloth; 
But  virtuous  passion  prompts  the  great  resolve, 
An<l  fans  the  slumbering  spiirk  of  heavenly  fire. 
Retire,    my  fair;    that  Power  that  smiles  on 

goodness 
Guide  all  thy  steps,  calm  every  stormy  thought. 
And  still  thy  bosom  with  the  voice  of  peace ! 

^.np.  Soon  may  we  meet  again,  secure  and 
free, 
To  feel  no  more  the  pangs  of  separation !  [Exit. 

Demetrius  and  Call 
Dem,  This  night  alone  is  ours — Our  mighty 
No  longer  lost  in  amorous  solitude,  [foe, 

Will  now  remount  the  slighted  seat  of  empire, 
And  show  Irene  to  the  shouting  people : 
Aspasia  loft  her  sighing  in  his  arms. 
And  listening  to  the  pleasing  tale  or  power ; 
3S 


With  soften*d  voice  she  droppM  the  faint  rcfanl. 
Smiling  consent  she  sat,  and  blushing  love. 
Cali.  Now,  tyrant,  with  satiety  of  beauty, 
Now  feast  thine  eyes,  thine  eyes  that  ne'er  here- 
after 
Shall  dart  their  unorous  glances  at  the  fair. 
Or  glare  on  Cali  with  maliiinant  beams. 

SCENE  III. 

Demetrius,  Cam,  Leontius,  and  Abdalla. 

Leon.  Our  bark  unseen  has  rcach'd  th'  ap- 
pointiHl  bay,  [surge. 

And  where  yon   trees  wave  o'er  the  foaming 
Reclines  against  tin'  shore;  our  (.Trecian  troop 
Extends  its  \i\H»  along  the  sandy  beach. 
Elate  with  hoj>c,  and  panting  for  a  foe. 
•Ibd,  The  favouring  winds  assist  the  great  de- 
sign. 
Sport  in  our  sails,  and  murmur  o'er  the  deep. 
Cali.  *Tis  well — A  single  blow  completes  our 
wishes ; 
Return  with  sneed,  I.eontius,  to  your  charge; 
The  Greeks,  disonler'd  bv  their  leader's  nbscnce, 
May  droop  dismay'd,  or  kindle  into  madness. 
Leon.  Suspecti'd  still ! — What  villain's  poiso- 
nous tongue  [hood? 
Dares  join  Leontius'  name  with  fear  or  fals«- 
Have  I  for  this  preserv«»d  my  guiltless  bosom 
Pure  as  the  thouirhU  of  inlimt  innocence? 
Have  I  for  this  defy'd  the  chi(*fs  of  Turkey, 
Intrepid  in  the  flaming  front  of  war? 

Cali.  Hast  thou  not  search'd  my  soul's  pro- 
foundest  thoughts? 
Is  not  the  fate  of  Greece  and  Cali  thine? 
Lean.  Why  has  thy  choice  then  pointed  oat 
Leontius, 
Unfit  to  share  this  night's  illustrious  toils  ? 
To  wait  remote  fn>rn  action  and  from  honour, 
An  idle  hstener  to  the  distant  cries 
Of  slauffhter'd  infidels,  and  clash  of  swords? 
Tell  me  the  cause,  that  while  thy  name,  Deme- 
trius, 
Shall  soar  triumphant  on  the  wings  of  Glory, 
Despised  and  cumcil,  Leontius  must  descend 
Thmutfh  hissinor  ages,  a  proverbial  coward, 
The  tale  of  women,  an<l  the  scorn  of  fools? 
Dem.  Can   brave   Leontius  be  tlie   slava-of 
Glory  / 
Glory,  the  casual  gift  of  thoughtless  crowds ! 
Glory,  tlic  bribe  of  avaricious  virtual 
Be  but  my  country  free,  be  thino  the  praise , 
I  ask  no  witness,  but  attesting  conscience. 
No  records,  but  the  records  of  the  sky. 

Leon.  Will  thou  then  head  the  tn>op  upon  the 
shore. 
While  I  destroy  the  oppressor  of  mankind? 
Dem,  What  can^t  thou  boast  superior  to  De» 
metrius?  [causey 

Ask  to  whose  sword  the  Greeks  will  trust  their 
My  name  shall  echo  tliroU!>h  the  shouting  field; 
Demand  whose  force  yon  Turkish  heroes  dread. 
The  shuddering  camp  shall  murmur  out  Deme- 
trius. 
Cali.  Must  Greece,  still  wretched  by  her  chil- 
dren's folly, 
For  ever  mourn  their  avarice  or  factions? 
Demetrius  justly  |)leads  a  double  title; 
The  lover's  interest  ai<lK  the  patriot's  claim. 
Leon.  My  pride  shall  ne'er  protract  my  coon- 
try's  woes ; 
Succeed,  my  friend,  unenvied  by  Leontiui. 
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thm,  I  foel  now  spirit  shoot  alon;;  my  nerves, 
\iy  soul  expands  to  meet  the  approaciung  free- 
dom. 
Now  hover  o'e»r  as  with  propitious  win^, 
Ye  sacred  sliades  of  patriots  and  of  martyrs ! 
All  ye,  whose  hlood  tyrannic  rage  effused, 
Or  persecution  drank,  attend  our  call ; 
And  from  the  mansions  of  perpetual  peace 
De.«cend,  to  sweeten  labours  once  your  own ! 

Call,  Go  then,  and  with  united  eloquence 
Confirm  your  troops  j  and  when  the  moon's  fair 

beam 
Plays  on  the  quivering  waves,  to  guide  our  flight. 
Return,  Demetrius,  and  be  free  for  ever. 

[Exeunt  Dbm.  and  Lkon. 

SCENE  IV. 
Cali  and  Addalla. 

»9bd.  How  the  now  monarch,  swellM  with  airy 
rule,  [height, 

Looks  down,  contemptuous,  from  his  fancied 
And  utters  fate,  unnjindfiil  of  Abflalla! 

CalL  Far  be  such  black  inpnititude  from  Cali! 
When  Asia's  nations  own  me  for  their  lord. 
Wealth,  and  command,  and  grandeur,  shall  be 
thine. 

^bd.  Is  this  the  recompense  reserved  for  me  ? 
Dar'st  thou  thus  dally  with  Abdalla's  passion  ? 
Henceforward  hope  no  more  my  slighted  friend- 
ship, [tortures. 
Wake  from  thy  dream  of  power  to  death  and 
And  bid  thy  visionary  throne  farewell. 

CaU,  Name,  and  enjoy  thy  wish — 

JIbd.  I  need  not  name  it ; 
Aspasia's  lovers  know  but  one  desire, 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish,  nor  live  but  for  Aspasia. 

CalL  That  fatal  beauty,  plighted  to  Deme- 
Heaven  makes  not  mine  to  give.  [trius, 

»46rf.  Nor  to  deny. 

Cali.  Obtain  her,  and  possess ;  thou  know'st 
thy  rival.  [plains, 

Jibd*  Too  well  I  know  him,  since  on  Thrada's 
I  felt  the  fore*  of  his  tempestuous  arm. 
And  saw  my  scattered  squadrons  fly  before  him. 
Nor  will  I  trust  th'  uncertain  chance  of  combat; 
The  rights  of  princes  let  the  sword  decide, 
The  petty  claims  of  empire  and  of  honour: 
RevBDge  and  subtle  jealousy  shall  teach 
A  surer  pusage  to  his  hatca  heart. 

Coit.  O  spare  the  gallant  Greek,  in  him  we  lose 
The  politician's  arts,  and  hero's  flame. 

Md.  When  Hint  we  meet  before  we  storm  the 

palace, 

The  bowl  shall  circle  to  confirm  our  lea^nie  ; 

Then  sliall  these  juices  taint  Demetrius'  draught, 

[Showing  a  pfiiaL 

And  stream  destructive  through   his    freezing 

veins  : 
Thus  shall  he  live  to  strike  th'  important  blow, 
Aad  perish  ere  he  taste  the  joys  of  conquest 

SCENE  V. 
Mahomet,  Mustapha,  Cali,  and  Abdalla. 
Mah,  Henceforth  for  ever  happy  be  this  day, 
Sacred  to  love,  to  pleasure,  ana  Irene! 
The  matchless  fair  has  bless'd  me  with  compli- 
ance ; 
Let  every  tongue  resound  Irene's  praise, 
And  spread  the  general  transport  through  man- 
kind. 


Cali.  Blest  prince,  for  whom  indulgent  Hea- 
ven ordains 
At  once  the  joys  of  paraili>r*  anM  rrnpire*. 
Now  join  thy  people's  and  ihy  Tali's  prayers; 
Suspen<l  thy  pasr^uue  to  the  !*euts  of  hliss, 
Nor  wi«h  for  Flouries  in  Ir«*ne'3  arms. 

Mah.  Forbear — I  know  the  long-tryM  faith  of 
Cali.  (H''avfn, 

CalL  O!  could  the  eyes  of  kinff?,  like  those  of 
Search  to  the  dark  reressrs  of  the  fvinJ, 
Oft  would  ihev  find  in  gratitude  and  trcuffon. 
By  smiles,  and  oaths,  and  praises,  ill  di«^ispd. 
How  rarely  would  they  meet,  in  rrowdt^d  conrts, 
Fidehty  so  firm,  so  pure,  as  mine! 

Mtu.  Yet,  ere  we  give  our  loosen *d  thoaghta 
to  rapture. 
Let  prudence  obviate  an  impending  dangler  : 
Tainted  by  slotli,  the  parent  of  sedition, 
The  hungry  Jaiii7Hr\'  bums  for  plunder, 
And  growls  in  private  o'er  his  idle  sabre. 

JSIah.  To  still  tiicir  murmurs,  ere  the  twentieth 
sun 
Shall  shed  his  beams  i/j>rn  the  bridal  bed, 
I  rouse  to  war,  arrl  <<i".]ti,  r  for  Irene. 
Then    shall    the    Khodiun   mourn    his    sinkm^ 

tOV*'<TV, 

And  Buda  fall,  and  pmud  Vienna  tremhlo 
Then  shall  Verutia  t\y'l  the  Turkish  power. 
And  subject  sea«  ro«r  rinrn?  their  queen  in  t'ain. 

m^bd.  Then  seiz'»  fair  Itnly's  delightful  coa^t. 
To  fix  your  standanl  in  imperial  Rome. 

Mah.  Her  sons  malicious  cleuienry  shall  sparer 
To  form  new  legends,  sanctify  new  crimes. 
To  canonize  the  slaves  of  superstition, 
And  fill  the  world  with  rnlliis  and  impost urei". 
Till  angrj'  Heaven  t:hall  mark  lh?.m  out  ff>r  niin. 
And  war  o'erM-helni  them  in  their  dnnrn  of  vice. 
O,  could  her  fabled  saints  and  boast«  d  prayers 
Call  forth  her  ancient  heroes  to  the  fielil, 
How  should  I  joy,  'midst  the  fierce  shock  of  na- 
tions, 
To  cross  the  towerings  of  an  equal  poul. 
And  bid  the  master  genius  rule  the  world  f 
Abdalla,  Cali,  go— proclaim  my  purpose. 

[Exeunt  Cali  and  Abdalla. 

SCENE  VI. 

Mahomet  and  Mustapha. 

JtfoA.  Still  Call  lives:   and  must  he  live  tc^ 
morrow  ? 
That  fawning  villain's  forced  congratulations 
Will  cloud  my  triumphs,  and  pollute  tlie  day. 
Mus.  With  cautious  vigilance,  at  my  com- 
mand. 
Two  faithful  captains,  Hazan  and  Caraza, 
Pursue  him  through  bis  labyrinths  of  treason. 
And  wait  your  summons  to  report  his  conduct. 
Mah.  Call  them — but  let  them   not  prolong; 
their  tale, 
Nor  press  too  much  upon  a  lover's  patience. 

[Exit  Mustapha. 

SCENE  VII. 

Mah.  [So/iw.]  WhomeVrthe  hope,  still  Wast- 
ed, still  renew'd. 
Of  happiness  lures  on  from  toil  to  toil. 
Remember  Mahomet,  and  cease  thy  labour. 
Behold  him  here,  in  love,  in  war  ««u'cces«ful. 
Behold  him  wretched,  in  his  double  triumph' 
His  favourite  faithless,  and  his  mistress  base. 
Ambition  only  gave  her  to  my  arms. 
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Ry  reason  not  convincetl,  nor  won  by  love. 
Ambition  was  her  crime ;  but  meaner  folly 
Dooms  mc  to  loathr  at  once,  and  cioat  on  falisc- 

hoo(^, 
And  idolize  tli'  np«istute  1  contemn. 
If  thou  art  more  than  Uie  pay  dream  of  fancv, 
More  tlmn  a  plcasin!;  sound  without  a  meaning, 
O  happiness  !  sure  thou  art  all  Aspasia's. 

SCENE  VIII. 

Mahomet,  Mustapha,  Hasan,  and  Caraza. 

Mah.  Caraza,  spe^k — have  ye  remarked  the 
Bassa?  [his  steps; 

Car.  Close,  as  we  mieht  unseen,  we  watcn'd 
Hi«  hair  disordered,  and  his  pait  unequal, 
Retray'd  the  wild  emotions  of  his  mind. 
Sudden  ho  stops,  and  inward  turns  his  eyes. 
Absorbed  in   thought;   then   starting  from  his 

trance. 
Constrains  a  sullen  smile,  and  shoots  away, 
"With  him  Abdalla  we  beheld — 
Mhh.  Abdalla! 

Mith,  He  wears  of  late  resentment  on  his  brow. 
Deny*d  the  government  of  Servia's  province. 
Car.  We  markM  him  storming  in  excess  of 
fur\', 
And  heard,  within  the  thicket  that  concealM  us. 
An  undistinguished  sound  of  threatening  ra go. 
Mm.  How  guilt,  once  harbourM  in  the  con- 
scious breast. 
Intimidates  the  brave,  degrades  the  great ; 
See  ("ali,  dread  of  kinffs,  and  pride  of  armies, 
T>y  trea«»on  levelled  with  the  dregs  of  men ! 
Ere  guilty  fear  depress'd  the  hoary  chief, 
An  anffry  niunnur,  a  rebellious  frown, 
Had  rttretrhM  the  fiery  boaster  in  the  grave. 
Mah.  Shall  monarchs  fear  to  draw  the  sword 
of  jui^tice,  [strain'd  7 

Awed   by   the  crowd,  and  by  their  slaves  re- 
Seize  him  this  night,  and  through  tlie  private 

passage 
Convey  him  to  the  prison's  inmost  depths. 
Reserved  to  all  the  pangs  of  tedious  death. 

[Exeunt  Mahomet  and  Mustapha. 

SCENE  IX. 

Hasan  anJ  Caraza. 

lias.  Shall  then  the  Greeks,  unpunished  and 
conceal'd, 
Contrive  perhaps  the  ruin  of  our  empire, 
League  with  our  chiefs,  and  propagate  sedition? 
Car,  Wliate'nr  their  scheme,  tlic  Bassa^s  death 
defeats  it. 
And  gratitude's  strong  ties  restrain  my  tongue. 
Has.  What  ties  to  slaves?  what  gratitude  to 

foes? 
Car.  In  that  black  day  when  slaughterM  thou- 
sands foil 
Around  these  fatal  walls,  the  tide  of  war 
Bore  mc  victorious  onward,  where  Demetrius 
Tore  unresisted  from  the  ffiant  band 
Of  stern  Sebalias  the  triumphant  crescent. 
And  dashM  the  might  of  Asam  from  the  ram- 

rarts. 
became,  nor  blush  to  make  it  known, 
The  captive  of  his  sword.    The  coward  Greeks, 
Enraged  by  wrongs,  exulting  with  success, 
Poom'd  me  to  die  with  all  the  Turkish  captains ; 
But  brave  Demetrius  scomM  the  moan  revenge, 
And  gave  me  life. 


Has.  Do  thou  repay  Uie  gifl, 
Lest  unrewarded  mercy  lose  its  channi. 
Profuse  of  wealth,  or  bounteous  of  success, 
Wh'^n  Heaven  bestows  the  privilege  to  bless ; 
Let  no  weak  doubt  tlie  generous  hand  restrain. 
For  when  was  power  beneficent  in  vain  7 

[ExewiL 


ACT  V. 
SCENE  L 

Asp.  [Sdus.]  In  these  dark  moments  of  ni*- 

pended  fate. 
While  yet  the  future  fortune  of  my  country, 
Lies  in  the  womb  of  Providence  conccal'd, 
And  anxious  angels  wail  the  mighty  birth; 
O  grant  thy  sacred  influence,  powerful  Virtue! 
Attentive  nse,  survey  the  fair  creation. 
Till,  conscious  of  th'  encircling  Deity, 
Beyond  the  mists  of  care  thy  pinion  towers. 
This   calm,  these  joys,  dear  Innocence!   art 

thine ;  [pif^ 

Joys  ill  exchanged  for  gold,  and  pride,  and  enip* 

[Enter  Irene  andMendanii. 

SCENE  n. 

AsFASiA,  Irene,  and  Attendants. 

Irene.  See  how  the  moon  through  all  th'  un- 
clouded sky 
Spreads  her  mild  radiance,  and  descending  dewi 
Revive  the  languiti  flowers  ;  thus  nature  shone 
New  from  the  Maker's  hand«  and  fair  array'd 
In  the  bright  colours  of  primeval  spring; 
When  purity,  while  fraud  was  yet  unknown, 
Play'd  f(?arh!ss  in  th'  inviolated  shades. 
This  elemental  joy,  this  ireneral  calm. 
Is  sure  the  smile  of  unoflended  Heaven. 
Yet!  why— 

Maid.  Behold  within  th'  embowering  grov6y 
Aspasia  stands — 

Irene.  With  melancholy  mien, 
Pensive  and  envious  of  Ireno^s  greatness. 
Steal  unperceived  upon  her  meditations— 
But  see,  tbp  lofty  maid,  at  our  approach. 
Resumes  Ui'  imperious  air  of  haughty  TiitiM 
Are  these  th*  unceasing  joys,  th'  un mingled  phlp 
sures  [To  AsPAtUU 

For  which  Aspasia  scornM  the  Tuikish  ciOWnT 
Is  this  th'  un8hak«>n  confidence  in  Heaven? 
Is  this  the  iMiasted  bliss  of  coni^ciouB  virtue? 
When  did  Content  sigh  out  her  cares  in  secrM? 
When  did  Felicity  repine  in  deserts? 

Asp,   III  suits  with  guilt  the  gayetics  of  tri- 
umph ; 
When  dannv  Vice  insults  eternal  Justice, 
The  ministers  of  wrath  forget  compassion. 
And  snatch  the  flaming  bolt  with  hastv  hand.    ' ' 

Irene.  Forbear  thy  threats,  proud  l^rophetev 
of  ill. 
Versed  in  the  secret  counsels  of  the  sny. 

Asp.  Forbear !  But  thou  art  sunk  beneath  re- 
proach ; 
In  vain  aflfected  raptures  flush  the  cheek. 
And  songs  of  pleasure  warble  from  the  tongue, 
When  fear  and  anguish  labour  in  the  breast. 
And  all  within  is  darkness  and  confusion. 
Thus  on  deceitful  Etna's  flowery  aide 
Unfading  virtue  glads  the  roving  eye ; 
While  secret  flames,  with  unextinguished  imgc 
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liuntiale  on  her  wasted  entrails  prej, 

And  melt  her  treacherous  beauties  into  ruin. 

[Enter  Dbmetbius. 

SCENE  III. 

AsPASiA,  Irene,  and  Demetrius. 

Dem,    Fly,  fly,  my  love!  destruction  rushes 
on  ue. 
The  rack  expects  ub,  and  the  sword  pursues. 
wisp.  Is  Greece  deliver'd  ?  Is  the  tyrant  fallen? 
Dem,  Greece  is  no  more  ;  the  prosperous  ty- 
rant lives, 
Reserved  for  other  lands,  the  scourge  of  Heaven. 
wJ*p.  Say,  by  what  fraud,  what  force,  were 
you  defeated? 
Betray'd  by  falsehood,  or  by  crowds  o'erbome? 
Dem,  The  pressing  exigence  forbids  relation. 

Abdalla 

»^.ip.  ITatod  name !  his  jealous  ra^ 
Broke  out  in  perfidy — O  cun»ed  Aspasia, 
Born  to  complete  the  min  of  her  counlrv ! 
Hide  me,  oh  hide  me  from  upbraiding  Greece; 
Ob,  hide  me  from  myself! 
Dem,  Be  fruitless  grief 
The  doom  of  ffuilt  alone,  nor  dare  to  seize 
The  breast  where  Virtue  guards  the  throne  of 

Peace, 
Devolve,  dear  maid,  thy  sorrows  on  the  wretch, 
Whose  fear,  or  rage,  or  treachery,  betravM  us! 
Irene,  [^iside.]  a  private  station  may  discover 
more ; 
Then  let  me  rid  them  of  Irene's  presence ; 
Proceed,  and  give  a  loose  to  love  and  treason. 

JVithdraits. 
Jlsp.  Yet  tell. 

Dem,  To  tell  or  hear  were  waste  of  life. 
^sp.   The  life,  which  only  this  design  sup- 
ported. 
Were  now  well  lost  in  hearing  how  yon  fail'd. 
Dem.  Or  meanly  fraudulent,  or  madly  gay, 
Abdalla,  while  we  waited  near  the  palace. 
With  ill-timed  mirth  proposed  the  bowl  of  love. 
Jnst  as  itreach'd  my  lips,  a  sudden  cry 
Urged  nie  to  dash  it  to  the  ground  untouchM, 
*"         And  seize  my  sword  with  disencumberM  hand. 
^sp.  What  cry?    The  stratagem ?    Did  then 
4»  Abdalla— 

•        ■*    'IkM,  At  once  a  thousand  passions  fired  his 
i|  '  cheek ! 

^-         Then  all  is  past,  he  cried — and  darted  from  us ; 
•  W  Nor  at  the  c$H  of  Cali  deign'd  to  turn. 

f      4  *^tp.  Wht"  did   you  stay,  deserted  and  be- 

<  tray'd? 

^  i^  .igWliat  more  could  force  attempt,  or  art  con- 
^       ^  trive? 

Dem.   Amazement  scizM  us,  and  the  hoary 
^  Bassa 

Stood  torpid  in  suspense ;  but  soon  Abdalla 
Retum'd  witli  force  that  made  resistance  vain, 
And  bade  his  new  confederates  seize  the  traitors. 
Call,  disarmed,  was  borne  away  to  death  ; 
Myself  escaped,  or  favoured,  or  neglected. 
litp,  O  Greece!  renown'd  for  science  and  for 
wealth. 
Behold  thy  boasted  honours  snatched  away. 
Dem.  Though  disappointment  blast  our  geno 
iml  scheme. 
Yet  much  remains  to  hope.     I  shall  not  call 
The  day  disastrous  that  secures  our  flight : 
Kor  thiink  that  efibrt  lost  which  rescues  thee. 

[Enter  Abdalla. 


SCENE  IV. 
Irene,  Aspasla,  Demetrius,  mnd  Abdalla. 

Jibd.  At  length  the  prize  is  mine — The  hao^ty 
maid 
That  bears  the  fate  of  empires  in  her  air. 
Henceforth  shall  live  for  me  ;  for  me  alone 
Shall  plume   her  charms,  and,   with   attentiTt 

watch. 
Steal  from  Abdalla*s  eve  the  sign  to  smile. 

Dem.  Cease  this  wild  roar  of  savac«  exaltation: 
Advance,  and  perish  in  the  frantic  boast.^ 
t.isp.   Forbear,  Demetrius,  Uia  Aspaaia  calls 
thee; 
Thy  love,  Aspasia,  calls:  restrain  thy  sword; 
Nor  rush  on  useless  wounds  with  idle  courage. 
Dem.  What  now  remains? 
m^sp.  It  now  remains  to  fly  1 
Dem,  Shall  then  the  savage  live,  to  boast  hia 
insult? 
Tell  how  Demetrius  shunn'd  his  single  hand. 
And  stole  liis  life  and  mistress  from  hia  aabre? 

»ibd.  Infatuate  loiterer,  has  Fate  in  vain 
TJnclasp'd  his  iron  gripe  to  set  thee  free  ? 
Still  dost  thou  flutter  in  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Snared  with  thy  fears,  and  nia2ed  in  atupefii^ 
tion?  [calls: 

Dem,  Forgive,  my  fair:  »tis  life,  'lia  nature 
Now,  traitor,  feel  the  fear  that  chills  my  hand. 
^sp,    'Tis  madness   to  provoke    auperflnona 
danger, 
And  cowardice  to  dread  the  boast  of  folly. 
Md,  Fly,  wretch,  while  yet  my  pity  granta 
thee  flight, 
The  power  of  Turkey  waits  upon  my  caU. 
Leave  but  this  maid,  resign  a  nopeless  claim. 
And  drag  away  thy  hfe  in  scorn  and  safety. 
Thy  life,  too  mean  a  prey  to  lure  Abdalla. 
Dem.   Once  more  1  dare  thy  sword;  behold 
the  prize, 
Behold  I  quit  her  to  the  chance  of  battle. 

{Q^uitting  Aspasia. 
*ibd.  Well  may'st  thou  call  thy  master  to  the 
combat, 
And  try  the  hazard,  that  hast  nought  to  stake; 
Alike  my  death  or  thine  is  gain  to  thee ; 
But  soon  thou  shalt  repent ;  another  moment 
Shall  throw  th'  attending  janizaries  round  thee. 
[ExU  hatiily  Abdalla. 

SCENE  V. 
Aspasia,  Irene,  and  Demetrius. 

Irene.  Abdalla  fails ;  now  Fortune,  all  is  mine. 

[.iside. 
Haste,  Murza,  to  the  palace,  let  the  sultan 

[To  one  of  her  ^ittendants. 
Despatch  his  guards  to  stop  the  flying  traitors. 
While  I  protract  their  stay.     Be  swift  and  faith- 
ful. [ExU  Murza. 
This  lucky  stratagem  shall  charm  the  Sultan, 

[.iside. 
Secure  his  ronfldence,  and  flz  his  love. 

Dem,  Behold  a  boaster's  worth !  Now  snatch, 
my  fair. 
The  happy  moment;  hasten  to  the  shore. 
Ere  he  return  with  thousands  at  his  side. 
•isp.  In  vain  1  listen  to  th'  invitins  call 
Of  freedom  and  of  love  ;  my  trembling  joints, 
RelaxM  with  fear,  rt'fiise  to  bear  me  forward. 
Depart,  Demetrius,  lest  my  fate  involve  thee] 
Forsake  a  wretch  ahandon*d  to  despair. 
To  share  the  miseries  herself  haa  caused. 
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Dem,  Lot  us  not  struggle  with  th»  eternal  will, 

Nor  languish  o'er  irreparable  ruins ; 

Conic,  liaste  and  live — Thy  innocence  and  truth 

Shall    hloa8    our    wandenngs,    and    propitiate 

Heaven.  [nerves 

Irene.  Press  not  her  fligflit,  while  yet  hor  feeble 
Refuse  their  office,  and  uncertain  life 
Still  labours  with  imaginary  wo ; 
Here  let  inc  tend  her  with  otllciou;!*  care, 
Watch  each  unquiet  flutter  of  the  breast, 
And  joy  to  feel  the  vital  warmth  return, 
To  see  the  cloud  forsake  her  kindling  check, 
And  hail  the  rosy  dawn  of  rising  health. 

*^sp.  Oh  !  rather,  scornful  of  flagitious  great- 
ness. 
Resolve  to  share  our  dangers  and  our  toila, 
Companion  of  our  flight,  illustriou'^  exile, 
Leave  slavery,  guilt,  and  infamj^  behind. 

Irene.  My  soul  attends  thy  voice,  and  banish'd 
Virtue 
Strives  to  regain  her  empire  of  the  miud : 
Assist  her  efforts  with  thy  strong  persuasion  I 
Sure  'tis  the  liappy  hourordainM  above. 
When  vanquish^  Vice  shall  tyrannize  no  more. 

Dem.  Remember  peace  and  anguish  are  before 
thee. 
And  honour  and  reproach,  and  Heaven  and  Hell. 

^p.  Content  witli  freedom,  and  precarious 
greatncsis. 

Dem,  Now  make  tliy  choice,  while  yet  the 
power  of  rhtiice 
Kind  Heaven  aflord:*  thee,  and  inviting  Mercy 
Holds  out  her  hand  to  lead  thee  back  to  truth. 

Irene.  Stay — ^in  this  dubious  twilight  of  con- 
viction. 
The  gleams  of  reason,  and  the  clouds  of  passion. 
Irradiate  and  obscure  my  bn-ast  by  turns  ; 
Stay  but  a  moment,  and  prevailing  tnith 
Will  spread  resistless  light  upon  my  soul. 

Dem.  But  since  none  knows  tlie  danger  of  a 
moment. 
And  Heaven  forbids  to  lavish  life  away, 
Let  kind  compulsion  terminate  the  contest 

[SViri'i;,'-  htr  hand. 
Ye  Christian  captives  follow  me  to  tVeedom  : 
A  gt^lley  waits  us,  and  the  winds  invite. 

Irene.  Whence  is  thiM  violence  ? 

Dem.  Your  calmer  tliought. 
Will  teach  a  gentler  term. 

Irene.  Forbear  thi:»  rudeness, 
And  learn  the  reverence  due  to  Turkey's  queen  j 
Fly,  slaves,  and  call  the  Sultan  to  my  rescue. 

Dem.  Farewell,  unhappy  maid ;   may  every 

joy 

Be  thine,  that  wealth  can  give,  or  guilt  receive ! 
•Asp,  And   when   contemptuous  of  imperial 
power. 
Disease  shall  chase  the  phantoms  of  ambition, 
May  penitence  attend  thy  mournful  bed. 
And  wing  thy  latest  payer  to  pitying  Heaven. 

[Exeunt  Dkm.  and  Asp.  with  part  qf  the 
Attendants. 

SCENE  VL 
Irene  vtaUcs  at  a  distanee  from  her  Attendants, 

Irene.  [After  a  pmtse.]  Against  the  head  which 

innocence  secures. 
Insidious  Malice  aims  hor  darts  in  vain, 
Tum'd  backwards  by  the  powerful  breath  of 

Heaven. 
Perhaps  even  now  the  lovers  unpunued 


Bound  o*er  the  sparkling  waves.    Go,  ^PP7 

bark. 
Thy  sacred  freight  shall  still  the  raging  main. 
To  guide  thy  passage  shall  th*  aerial  spirits 
Fill  all  the  starry-  lamps  with  double  blaze; 
Th'  applauding  sky  shall  pour  forth  all  its  beamt. 
To  grace  the  triumph  of  victorious  virtue; 
While  I,  not  vet  familiar  to  mv  crimos, 
Recoil  from  thought,  and  shudder  at  myself. 
How  am  I  changed  !   How  lately  did  Irene 
Fly  from  the  busy  pl^asurns  of  her  sex, 
Well  pleased  to  search  the  treasures  of  remem- 
brance. 
And  live  her  guiltless  moments  o'er  anew ! 
Come,  let  us  seek  new  pleasures  in  the  palace, 

[To  her  Attendants  going  off. 
Till  flolt  fatigue  invitea  u»to  repose. 

SCENE  vn. 

Enter  Mustapha,  meeting  and  stopping  her. 

Mus.  Fair  Falsehood,  stay. 

Irene,  What  dream  of  sudden  power 
Has  taught  my  slave  the  language  of  command  I 
Henceforth  be  wise,  nor  hope  a  second  pardon, 

Mus.  Who  calls  for  pardon  from  a  wretch  con- 
dcmn'd  7 

Irene,  Thy  look,  thy  speech,  thy  action,  all  is 
Who  charges  guilt  on  me  7  [wildness— 

Mus,  Who  charges  guilt !  [scienceu 

Ask  of  thy  heart ;   att<Mid  the  voice  of  Con- 
Who  charges  g\iilt!  lay  by  this  proud  resentment 
That  fires  thy  cht?ek,  ancf  elevates  thy  mien, 
Nor  thus  usurp  the  dignity  of  virtue. 
Review  this  day. 

Irene.  Whale'er  thy  accusation, 
The  Sultan  is  my  judge. 

.V'/t.  That  hopr' i.s  past ; 
Hard  was  the  strife  of  justice  and  of  love ; 
Bill  now  'tis  o'er,  and  justice  has  prevaii'd. 
Know'st  thuu  not  Call  7   know'st  thou  not  Do* 
metrius  7  [them  traitora. 

Irene.  Bold  slave,  I  know  them  both — I  know 

Mas,  Perfidious ! — yes — too  well  thou  know'rt 
them  traitors.  prene. 

Irene.  Their  treason  throws  no  stain  upon 
This  day  has  proved  my  fondness  for  the  Sultan : 
He  knew  Irene's  truth. 

,Mus,  The  Sultan  knows  it, 
He  knows  how  near  apostacy  to  treaaon— 
But  'tis  not  mine  to  judge — I  scorn  and  leave 

thee. 
I  go,  lest  vengeance  urge  my  hand  to  blood. 
To  blood  too  niean  to  stain  a  soldier's  sabre. 

[Exit  Mustapha. 

Irene.    [To  her  Attendantn.]    Go,  blustering 
slave— Ho  has  not  heard  of  Murza, 
That  dexterous  message  frees  me  from  iuspicioilt 

SCENE  VIIL 

Enter  Hasan   and  Caraza,  Vfith  Midu,  vtko 

thrmo  the  black  robe  upon  Ieknk,  and  jfgm  to  ktt 

Attendants  to  withdraw. 

Has.  Forgive,  fair  Elxcellence,  the  HMwiBog 
tongue. 
The  tongue,  that,  forced  by  strong  necenityy 
Bids  beauty,  such  as  thine,  prepare  to  die. 

Irene,  What  wild  mistake  is  this !  Take  heuM 
with  speed 
Your  robe  of  mourning,  and  your  doga  of  death. 
Cluick  from  my  sight,  you  inauspicious  monstezi^ 
Nor  dare  henceforth  to  sheck  Irene*!  walke. 
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Has,  Alas!    they  come  commanded  by  the 
Sultan, 
Tlic  unpilyinp  ministers  of  Turkifih  justice, 
Kor  dare  to  spare  the  life  his  frown  condemns. 

Irrnr,  Are  tliesc  the  rapid  thunderbolts  of  war, 
That  pour  with  sudden  violence  on  kingdoms, 
And  spread  their  flames  resistless  o*er  the  world  ? 
AVMiat  sleepy  charms  benumb  these  active  heroes. 
Depress  their  spirits,  and  retard  their  speed  ? 
Beyond  the  fear  of  lingering  punir^hment, 
Aspusia  now,  within  her  lover's  arms. 
Securely  sleeps,  and  in  delightful  dreams 
Smiles  at  the  threat'nings  of  defeated  rage. 
Car.  We  come,  bright  Virgin,  though  relent- 
ing Nature 
Shrinks  at  the  hated  task,  for  thy  destruction  ; 
When  summoned  by  tne  Sultan's  clamorous  fury, 
Wc  ask'd  with  timorous  tongue  the  offender's 

name, 
He  struck  his  tortured  breast,  and  roared,  Irene! 
We  started  at  the  sotmd,  again  inquired; 
Again  his  thunderinji  voice  returned,  Irene  ! 
Irene.  Whence  is  this  rage?  what  barbarous 
tongue  has  wrong'd  me  ?  [cense  ? 

Wiat  fraud  mis«loads  him  ?  or  what  crimes  in- 

Iltts.  Expiring  Cali  named  Irene's  rhamber. 
The  place  appointed  for  his  master's  death. 
Irene.    Irene's    chamber!    from    my  faithful 
bosom 
Far  be  the  thought — But  hear  my  protestation. 

Car.  'Tis  ours,  alas !  to  punish,  not  to  judge. 
Not  call'd  to  try  the  cause,  we  heard  the  sen- 
tence, 
Ordain'd  the  mournful  messengers  of  death. 
Irene.  Some   ill-designing  statesman's   base 
intrigue ! 
Some  cruel  etratacem  of  iealous  beauty  ! 
Perhaps  yourselves  the  viflains  that  delame  mc, 
Now  haste  to  murder,  ere  returning  thought 

Recall  the  extorted  doom. It  must  be  so : 

Confess  your  crime,  or  lead  me  to  the  Sultan, 
There  dauntless  truth  shall  blast  the  vile  ac- 
cuser; 
Then  shall  you  feel  what  language  cannot  utter. 
Each  piercing  torture,  every  change  of  pain, 
That  vengeance  can  invent,  or  power  inflict 

[Enter  Abdalla  :  he  stops  short  and  listens. 

SCENE  IX. 
Irene,  TIasak,  Caraza,  and  Abdalla. 
Abd.  [Jiide.]  All  is  not  lost,  Abdalla ;  see 
the  queen, 
See  tlie  last  witness  of  thy  guilt  and  fear 
Enrobed  in  death — despatch  her,  and  be  great 

Car.  Unhappy  fair!  compassion  calls  upon  me 
To  check  this  torrent  of  iin|M'rions  rage ; 
Wiiile  unavailing  anirer  crowds  thv  tongue 
With  idle  threats  and  fruitless  exclamation. 
The  iVaiidful  moments  ply  their  silent  wings, 
And  ileal  thy  \\U^  away.'   Death's  horrid  angel 
Already  shakes  his  bloody  sabre  o'er  thee. 
The  nfpng  Sultan  burnstill  our  return, 
CanoB  the  dull  delays  of  lingering  mercy, 
And  tldnka  his  fatal  mandates  ill  obey'd. 
Mtl,  T»  then  your  sovereign's  life  so  cheaply 
rated, 
Tliat  thus  you  parly  with  detocted  treason? 
Should  she  piovail  U)  c^m  the  Ptiltan's  [»resence. 
Soon  rui'jht  her  tears  tni'ngc  a  lover's  credit; 
Prrhn[»s  her  malice  might  transfor  the  charge; 
Perhaps  her  poiaonooa  tongue  might  blast  Ab- 
dalla. 


Irene.  O  let  me  but  be  heard,  nor  fear  from  im 
Or  flights  of  power  or  projects  of  ambition. 
My  hopes,  my  wishes,  terminate  in  life^ 
A  little  life,  for  grief,  and  for  repentance. 

Md.  I  mark'd  her  wily  messenjrcr  afar. 
And  saw  him  skulking  in  the  cloacat  walks : 
I  guess'd  her  dark  designs,  and  wam'd  the  Sultu, 
And  bring  her  former  sentence  new  confinn'd. 
Has.  Then  call  it  not  our  cruelty,  nor  crime; 
Deem  us  not  deaf  to  wo,  nor  blind  to  beautr, 
That  thus  constrain'd  wc  speed  the  stroke  of 
death.  [Beckons  the  MnUs. 

Irene.  O,  name  not  death!    Distraction  and 
amazement, 
Horror  and  agony  are  in  that  sound  ! 
Let  me  but  live,  heap  woes  on  woes  upon  me. 
Hide  me  with  murderers  in  the  dunpeon's  gtoom, 
Send  me  to  wander  on  some  pathless  shore, 
Let  shame  and  hooting  infamy  pursue  me, 
Let  slavery  harass,  and  let  hunger  ^pe. 

Car.  Could  wc  reserve  the  sentence  of  tht 
Sultan, 
Our  bleeding  bosoms  plead  Irene's  cause. 
But  cries  and  tears  are  vain  ;  prepare  with  pa- 
tience 
To  meet  that  fate  we  can  delay  no  longer. 

[The  Mutes  at  the  sign  lay  held  of  her. 
Md.  Despatch,  ye  lingering  slaves ;  or  nim- 
bler hands, 
Cluick  at  my  call  shall  execute  your  charge; 
Despatch,  and  learn  a  fitter  time  for  pity. 
Irene.  Grant  me  one  hour,  O  grant  me  but  a 
moment. 
And  bounteous  Heaven  repay  the  mighty  mercy 
With  peaceful  death,  and  happiness  eternal. 
Car.  The  prayer  I  cannot  gmnt — ^I  dare  not 
hear. 
Short  be  thy  pains.        {Si^  again  to  the  Muia, 

Irene.  Unutterable  anguish ! 
Guilt  and  despair,  pale  spectres,  ^n  around  roe, 
And  stun  me  with  the  yellings  of  damnation ! 
O,  (jear  my  prayers !  accept  all-pitying  Heavea, 
Those  tears,  th'ese  pangs,  these  last  remains  of 

life ; 
Nor  let  the  crimes  of  t|iis  detested  day 
Be  charged  upon  my  soul.     O,  mercy!  mercy  I 
[Mutes  force  herauL 

SCENE  X. 
Abdalla,  Hasan,  and  Caraza. 

Abd.  [Aside.]  Safe  in  her  death,  and  in  D^ 
metrius'  flight, 
Abdalla,  bid  thy  troubled  breast  be  calm. 
Now  shalt  thou  shine  the  darling  of  the  Sultan, 
The  plot  all  Call's,  the  detection  thine. 

Has.  [To  Car.J   Docs  not  thy  bosom  (for  1 
know  thee  tender, 
A  stranger  to  th'  oppressor's  savage  joy,] 
Melt  at  Irene's  fate,  and  share  her  woes? 

Car.  Her  piercing  cries  yet  fill  the  loaded  air, 
Dwell  on  my  ear,  and  sadden  all  my  soul. 
But  let  us  try  to  clear  our  clouded  brows. 
And  tell  the' horrid  tale  with  cheerful  face  ; 
The  stormy  Sultan  rages  at  oiur  atay. 

Abd.  Frame  your  report  with  circumspectirt 
art: 
Inflame  her  crimes,  exalt  your  own  obedience : 
But  let  no  thoughtless  hint  involve  AbdaUa. 

Car.  What  need  of  caution  to  report  the  fat« 
Of  her  the  Sultan's  voice  condemn'd  to  die  ? 
Or  why  should  he,  whose  violence  of  duty 
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Has  served  his   prince  so  well,  demand  our 
silence? 
Abd,  Perhaps  my  zeal,  loo  fierce,  betrayM  my 
prudence ; 
Perhaps  my  warmth  exceeded  my  commission ; 
Periiapa — i  will  not  stoop  to  plead  my  cause, 
Or  argue  with  the  slave  that  saved  Demetrius. 
Car,  From  his  escape  learn  thou  the  power  of 
virtue ;  [worth. 

Nor  hope   his  fortune,  while  thou  want^st  his 
Has,   The  Sultan  comes,  still  gloomy,  still 
enraged. 

SCENE  XI. 

Uasah,  Caraza,  Mahomet,  Mustapha,  and 
Abdalla. 

Mah,  Where's  this  fair  traitoressT    Where's 
this  smiling  mischief, 
Whom  neither  vows  could  fix,  nor  favours  bind  7 
Has,  Thine  orders,  mighty  Sultan !  arc  per- 
form'd, 
And  all  Irene  now  is  breathless  clay. 
AfoA.  Your  hasty  zeal  defrauds  the  claim  of 
justice, 
And  disappointed  vengeance  bums  in  vain. 
I  came  to  heighten  tortures  by  reproach, 
And  add  new  terrors  to  the  face  of  death. 
Was  this  the  maid  whose  love  I  bought  with 

empire  ? 
True,  she  was  fair ;  the  smile  of  innocence 
Play'd  on  her  cheek — So  shone  the  first  apos- 
tate- 
Irene's  chamber !    Did  not  roaring  Cali, 
Just  as  the  rack  forced  out  his  struggling  soul. 
Name  for  the  scene  of  death,  Irene's  chamber  ? 
Mua,  His  breath  prolong'd  but  to  detect  her 
treason. 
Then  in  short  sighs  forsook  his  broken  frame. 
JtfioA.  Decreed  to  perish  in  Irene's  chamber! 
There  had  she  lull'd  me  with  endearing  false- 
hoods, 
Clasp'd  in  her  arms,  or  slumbering  on  her  breast. 
And  bared  my  bosom  to  the  ruffian's  dagger. 

SCENE  xn. 

Hasan,  Caraza,  Mahomet,  Mustapha, 
MuRZA,  and  Abdalla. 

Jtfitr.  Forgive,  great  Sultan!    that,  by  fate 
prevented, 
]  bring  a  tardy  message  from  Irene. 

M<A,  Some  artful  wile  of  counterfeited  love! 
Some  soft  decoy  to  lure  me  to  destruction ! 
And  thou,  the  curst  accomplice  of  her  treason. 
Declare  thy  message,  and  expect  thy  doom. 

Mwr.  The  queen  requested  that  a  chosen  troop 
Might  intercept  the  traitor  Greek,  Demetrius, 
Then  limbering  with  his  captive  mistress  here. 

Jtfttf.  The  Greek  Demetrius!   whom  th'  ex- 
piring Bassa 
Declared  the  chief  associate  of  his  guilt* 

Jdah,  A  chosen  troop — to  intercept — Deme> 
trius —  [sage ; 

The  queen  requested — Wretch,  repeat  the  mes- 
And,  if  one  varied  accent  prove  thy  felsehood, 
Or  but  one  moment's  pause  betray  confusion, 
Those  trembling  limba — Speak  out  thou  shiver- 
ing traitor. 

MvBT,  The  queen  requested— 

Mah.  Who?  the  dead  Irene? 


Was  she  then  guiltless?  has  my  thoughtleai 

raiie 
Destroyed  the  fairest  workmanship  of  Heaven! 
DoomM  her  to  death  unpity'd  and  unheard. 
Amidst  her  kind  solicitudes  for  me ! 
Yc  slaves  of  cruelty,  ye  tools  of  rage, 

r  To  Has.  am/ Car. 
Ye  blind  officious  ministers  of  folly. 
Could    not  her  charms  repress  your  zeal  for 

murder  ? 
Could  not  her  prayers,  her  innocence,  her  tears. 
Suspend  the  dreadful  sentence  fur  an  hour  ? 
One  hour  had  freed  me  from  the  fatal  error ; 
One  hour  had  saved  me  from  despair  and  madness. 
Car,  Your  fierce  impatience  forced  U8  from 
your  presence. 
Urged  us  to  speed,  and  bade  us  banish  pity. 
Nor  trust  our  passions  ^ith  her  fatal  charms. 
Mah,  What  hadst  thou  lost  by  slighting  thoea 
commands  7 
Thy  life,  perhaps — Were  but  Irene  spared. 
Well  if  a  thousand  lives  like  thine  had  pensh'd; 
Such   beauty,   sweetness,    love,   were   cheaply 
bought  [globe. 

With  half  the  grovelling  slaves  that  load  the 
Mat.  Great  is  thy  wo !  But  think,  illustrious 
SulUn, 
Such  ills  are  sent  for  souls  like  thine  to  conquer. 
Shake  ofi^this  weight  of  unavailing  grief, 
Rush  to  the  war,  aisplay  thy  dreaaful  banners, 
And  lead  thy  troops  victorious  round  the  world. 
Mah,  Robb'd  ot  the  maid  with  whom  I  wish'd 
to  triumph, 
No  more  1  burn  for  fame,  or  for  dominion ; 
Success  and  conquest  now  are  empty  sounds, 
Remorse  and  anguish  seize  on  all  my  breast ; 
Those  groves,  whose  shades  embowered  the  dear 
Irene,  [ties, 

Heard  her  last  cries,  and  fann'd  her  dying  beau- 
Shall  hide  mo  from  the  tasteless  world  forever. 

[Mahomet  goet  hatk^  and  retumt. 
Yet,  ere  I  quit  the  sceptre  of  dominion. 
Let  one  just  act  conclude  the  hateful  day. 
Hew  down,  ye  guards,  those  vassals  of  destruc- 
tion, [Pointing  to  Has.  and  Car. 
Those  hounds  of  blood,  that  catch  the  hint  to 

kill. 
Bear  off  with  eager  haste  th'unfinish'd  sentence. 
And  speed  the  stroke  lest  mercy  should  o'ertake 
them. 
Car.  Then  hear,  great  Mahomet,  the  voice  of 
truth.  [Irene? 

Mah.  Hear!  shall  I  hear  thee  7  didst  thou  hear 
Car.  Hear  but  a  moment. 
Mah.  Hadst  thou  heard  a  moment. 
Thou  m'ight'st  have  lived,  for  thou  hadst  spared 
Irene.  [save  her. 

Car.   I  heard  her,  pitied  her,  and  wish'd  tt* 
Mah,  And  wish'd— Be  still  thy  fate  to  wiah  in 

vain. 
Car.  I  heard,  and  soften'd.  till  Abdalbluoiight 
Her  final  doom,  and  hurriea  her  destruction. 


Mak.  Abdalla  brought  her  doom  I 
brought  it ! 
The  wretch  whose  guilt,  declared  by 

Cali,  [branco. 

My  rage  and  grief  had  hid  from  my  remem- 

Abdalla  brought  her  doom  I 

Has.  Abdalla  brought  it. 

While  yet  she  begg'd  to  plead  her  cause  befort 

thee.  [met 

Mah,  O  seise  me  Madnaw— Did  she  cill  oil 
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[  fori,  I  w^e  the  niffian's  barbnrous  rape, 
lie  seized  her  melting  in  the  fond  appeal, 
And  Ft«)pp*d  the  hoavrnly  voice  that  calPd  on  me. 
My  spirits  fail;  awhile  support  me  Vengeance— 
Be'jii'?t,  ye  slaves ;  and,  to  be  just,  be  cruel ; 
Contrive  new  racks,  embitter  every  pang, 
Inllict  whatever  treason  can  deserve, 
Which  murdered  innocence  that  call'd  on  me. 

{Exit  Mahomet  ;  Abdalla  is  dragged  tff. 

SCENE  XIII. 

Hasan,  Caraza,  Mustapha,  and  Murza. 

Jlfuj.  [To  Murza.]  What  plagues,  what  tor- 
tures are  in  store  for  thee. 
Thou  slug^sh  idler,  dilatory  slave ! 
Behold  the  model  of  consummate  beauty. 
Torn  from  the  mourning  earth  by  thy  neglect 
JVfur.  Such  was  the  will  of  Heaven — A  band 
of  Greeks, 
That  mark'd  my  course,  suspicious  of  my  pur- 
pose, 
Rush'd  out  and  seized  me,  thoughtlees  and  un- 

arm*d, 
Breathless,  amazed,  and  on  the  guarded  beach 
DetamM  mo,  till  Demetrius  set  me  free. 
Mua,  So  sure  the  fall  of  greatness,  raised  on 
crimes ; 
80  fix'd  the  justice  of  all-conscious  Heaven ! 
When  haughty  guilt  exults  with  impious  joy, 
Mistake  sl^l  blast,  or  accident  destroy ; 
Weak  man  with  impious  rage  may  throw  the 

dart. 
Bat  heaven  shall  guide  it  to  the  gmlty  heart 


EPILOGUE, 

Bt  Sir  William  Yoiroc. 

M  ARRT  a  Turk !  a  haughty  tyrant  kingr ! 
Who  thinks  us  women  bom  to  dress  and  sing 
To  please  his  fancy !  see  no  other  man  ! 
Let  him  persuade  me  to  it — if  he  €5an  ; 
Besides,  ne  has  fifty  wives,  and  ifvho  can  bear 
To  have  the  fiftieth  part  her  paltry  share  7 

'TIS  true,  the  fellow's  handsome,  straight,  and 
toll. 
But  how  the  devil  should  he  please  us  all ! 
My  swain  is  little — true — but  be  it  known 
My  pride's  to  have  that  little  all  my  own. 
Men  will  be  ever  to  their  errors  blind. 
Where  woman's  not  allow*d  to  speak  her  mind. 
I  swear  this  Eastern  pageantry  is  nonsense, 
And  for  one  man — one  wife's  enough  in  ooo* 
science. 

In  vain  proud  man  usurps  what's  woman's 
due; 
For  us  alone  thev  honour's  paths  pursue : 
Inspired  by  us,  tiiey  glor)''8  heights  ascend ; 
Woman  the  source,  the  object,  and  the  end. 
Though  wealth,  and  power,  and  gloiy,  they  re- 
ceive. 
These  are  all  trifles  to  what  we  can  sive. 
For  us  the  stotesman  labours,  hero  nghts, 
Bears  toilsome  days,  and  wakes  long  tedious 

nights; 
And,  when  blest  peace  has  silenced  war's  alanni^ 
Receives  his  full  reward  in  Beauty's  arms. 
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LONDON:  A  POEM: 

IN  IMITATION  OF  THE  THIRD  SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 

WRITTEN  Uf  1738. 


— <lTil8  Inepta 
Tam  pattens  urbis,  tarn  TerreoB  ut  teneat  m  ? 


Jmr. 


•Tboitoh  grief  and  fondness  in  my  breast  rebel, 
When  injniiMl  Thales*  bids  the  town  farewell, 

JUV.  Sat.  UI. 
.»Q,Mlim8  digressu  veteris  confasus  amici ; 
lindotemen  vacuis  quod  sedem  figereCumis 
DestiiMty  atque  unum  civem  donar^  Sibylle. 


•  Sir  John  Hawkins  nvi,  that  by  Thales  we  are  here 
to  anderauii4  Savage.  Mr.  Bovwell  aesem  that  thia  is 
•lUJrelv  grotindless,  and  adds,  "  I  have  been  aeeured  that 
J>r.  Johnson  said,  he  was  not  so  much  as  acquaioted  with 
Savage  when  he  wrote  his  '  London.' "  This  added  to 
the  circumstance  of  the  date  ((br  Savage  dk)  not  set  out 
Ua  Wales  tlU  171B)  might  be  decisive,  if,  unfonunately 
liBr  Mr.  Bovwelt,  be  has  not,  a  ftw  pacM  after,  given  us 
■MM  highly  compUmeirfary  lines  which  **  lie  was  assured 


Yet  still  my  calmer  thoughts  hia  choice  rw^^ 

meno, 
I  praise  the  hermit,  but  regret  the  friend. 
Resolved  at  length,  from  vice  and  London  far. 
To  breathe  in  distant  fields  a  parer  air, 


were  wfinen  by  Dr.  Johnson,"  *<  Ad  Ricardum  Savase  * 
in  April,  17S8,  about  a  month  before  ■*  Loodon*'  waa  boW 
Hahed.  This  surely  implies  prerincM  aoquainKancc  wtCk 
Sarage,  for  Dr.  Johnson  would  noc  bare  praised  a 
stranger  in  such  terms,  and  gives  a  verj  atronr  probabil- 
ity  to  Sir  John  Hawicins'  conjecttire.  That  Sav^n  did 
not  set  out  for  Wales  until  the  following  Tear,  is  a  matter 
of  little  connequence,  as  |he  tntenti^m  of  siicb  a  Joumcv 
would  justify  the  lines  alluding  10  it.  See  Boesvetl**  liis 
of  Jobnsont  vol.  I.  p.  100.  aod  p.  ISO,  Bvo.  adit.  loot,    c 
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And  fix'd  on  Cambria's  soUtar}-  shoro, 
Give  to  St  Da\'id  one  Inie  llriton  moro. 

•>Kor  wlio  would  leave,  unbribed,  Hibcrnia's 
land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  the  Strand? 
Tliore  none  are  swept  by  sudden  fate  away, 
But  all,  whom  hunfjer  8})are8,  with  acre  decay  : 
Here  malice,  rapine,  accident  conspire, 
And  now  a  rabble  rajr«'«,  now  a  fire; 
Thfir  ambush  here  relentless  niHians  lay, 
And  hero  the  fell  attorney  prowls  for  prey ; 
Here  fulling  houses  thunder  on  your  head, 
And  here  a  female  Atheist  talks  you  dead. 

•While  Thales  wails  the  wherry  that  contains 
Of  dissipated  wealth  tho  small  remains. 
On  Thamc8*8  banks,  in  silent  thought  we  stood 
Where  Greenwich  smiles  upon  the  silver  flood  j 
Struck  with  the  seat  that  gave  Eliza*  birth, 
We  kneel  and  kiss  the  consecrated  earth ; 
In  pleasing  dreams  the  blissful  age  renew, 
And  call  Britannia's  glories  back  to  view ; 
Bt>hold  her  cross  triuniphant  on  the  main. 
The  guard  of  commerce,  and  the  dread  of  Spain, 
Ere  masquerades  debauch'd,  excise  oppressed. 
Or  English  honour  grew  a  standing  jest. 

A  transient  calm  the  happy  scenes  bestow, 
And  for  a  moment  lull  the  sense  of  vub. 
At  length  awaking,  with  contemptuous  frown, 
Indignant  Thales  eyes  the  neighbouring  town. 

•^sSince  worth,  he  cries,  in  these  degenerate  days 
Wants  even  the  cheap  reward  of  empty  praise ; 
In  those  cursed  walls,  devote  to  vice  and  gain. 
Since  unrewarded  Science  toils  in  \'ain  ; 
Since  hope  but  soothes  to  double  mv  distress, 
And  every  moment  leaves  my  little  less; 
While  yet  my  steady  steps  no  •staff  sustains, 
And  life  still  vigorous  revels  in  mv  veins  ; 
Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  to  find  some  happier 

place, 
Where  honesty  and  sense  are  no  disgrace ; 
Some  pleasing  bank  where  verdant  osiers  play, 
Some  peaceful  vale  with  Nature's  paintings  gay ; 
V/here  once  the  harass'd  Briton  found  repose, 
Anfl,  safe  in  poverty,  defy'd  hi?  foes ; 
Some  secret  cell,  ye  Powers,  indulgent  give, 

fLi't live  here,  for he  has  Icarn'd  to  live. 

Here  let  those  reign,  whom  pensions  can  incite 
To  vote  a  patriot  black,  a  courtier  white  j 

*»  — Ego  vel  Prochytam  pnepono  Suburrae. 
Nam  quid  tam  miserum,  et  tarn  solum  vidimus, 

ut  non 
Deterius  credas  horrerc  incendia,  lapsus 
Teetorum  assiduos,  ac  mille  pericula  saevas 
Urbis,  et  Augusto  recitantes  mense  poetas  ? 

c  Sed  dum  tota  domus  rhed&  componitur  una, 
Substitit  ad  veteres  a  reus. 

^Ihnc  tunc  Umbritius:  Cluando  artibas,  in- 
quit,  honestis 
NuUus  m  urbe  locus,  nulla  emolumenta  laborum. 
Res  hodie  minor  est,  hen  quam  fuit,  atque  eadem 

eras 
Dcterpt  exiguis  aliquid :  proponimus  illuc 
Ire,  fatigatas  ubi  Daedalus  exuit  alas : 
Dum  nova  canities. 

• et  pcdihus  me 

Porto  meis,  nullo  dcxtram  subeunte  bacillo. 

rCedamus  patri&:  vivant  Arturius  istic 
Et  Catulus :  maneant  qui  nigra  in  Candida  ver- 
tunt 


•  Queen  £lixabeth»  bom  at  Greenwich. 
3T 


Explain  their  country's  dear-bought  rifhts  awaj. 
And  plead  for*  pirates  in  the  face  of  «[ay ; 
With  slavish  tenets  taint  our  poison'd  youth, 
And  lend  a  lie  the  confidence  of  tnith. 

iLet  such  raise  palacrs,  and  manors  buy. 
Collect  a  lax,  or  farm  a  lottery ; 
With  warbling  eunuchaf  fill  a  licensed  stage. 
And  lull  to  sen'itude  a  thoughtless  age. 

Heroes,  proceed!    what  bounds    your  pride 

shall  hold?  [gold? 

^Vhat  cheek  restrain  your  thirst  for  power  and 

Behold  rclx'llious  Virtue  quite  o'erthrown, 

Behold  our  fame,  our  wenltli.  Our  lives  your  own. 

To  such  the  plunder  of  a  land  is  given, 
When    public    crimes    inflame   the   wrath    of 
Heaven :  [me, 

^But  what,  my  friend,  what  hope  remains  for 
Who  start  at  thefl,  and  blush  at  perjury? 
Who  scarce  forbear,  though  Britain's  court  hm 

sing. 
To  pluck  a  titled  poet's  borrow'd  wing ; 
A  statesman's  logic  unconvinced  can  hear. 
And  dare  to  slumber  o'er  the  {Gazetteer; 
Despise  a  fool  in  half  his  pension  dress'd, 
And  strive  in  vain  to  laugti  at  Clodio's  jest. 

•Others  with  softer  smiles  and  subtler  art, 
Can  sap  the  principles,  or  taint  the  heart ; 
With  more  address  a  lover's  note  convey, 
Or  bribe  a  virgin's  innocence  away. 
Well  may  they  rise,  while  I,  whose  rustic  tonguo 
Ne'er  knew  to  puzzle  right,  or  varnish  wrong, 
Spurn'd  as  a  beggar,  dreaded  as  a  spy. 
Live  unregarded,  unlamented  die. 

IFor  what  but  social  guilt  the  friend  endears? 
Who  shares  Orgilio's  crimes,  his  fortune  shares; 
*But  thou,  should  tempting  Villanv  present 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,  or  all  Villiers  spent, 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye, 
Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  could  never  buy. 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day, 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay. 

1  rhe  cheated  nation's  happy  favourites  see ! 
Mark  whom  the  great  caress,  who  frown  on  me? 
London  !  the  needy  villain's  general  home, 
Thc»  common- sewer  of  Paris  and  of  Rome! 
With  eager  thirst,  by  folly  or  by  fate, 
Sucks  in  the  dregs  of  each  corrupted  state. 

f  Clueis  facile  est  aedem  conducere,  flumina, 
portus, 
Siccanaam  eluviem,  portandum  ad    busta  ca- 
daver   

Munera  nunc  edunt 

^CluidRomaefaciam?  mentiri  nescio :  libnmiy 
Si  mains  est,  nequeo  laudare  et  poscere. 

* Ferre  ad  nuptam  quae  mittit  adulter, 

Cluae  mandat,  norint  alii ;  me  nemo  ministro 
Fur  erit,  atque  ideo  nulli  comes  exea 

J  Gluis  nunc  diligitur,  nisi  conscius? 
Cams  erit  Verri,  qui  Verrem  tempoie,  quo  nJl, 
Accusare  potest. 

k Tanti  tibi  non  sit  opaci 

Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  voltitor 

aurum, 
Ut  somno  careas. 

•  Clu3B  nunc  divitibus  gens  acreptissima nortrii, 
Et  quos  prfccipue  fugiam,  properabo  fateri. 

♦  Tfr  invasions  «tf  ilie  Spaniards  were  defended  intiw 
H'»«i-e-«  of  ParliamtMit. 

f  The  Licensing  Acl  wa«  ihen  lately  made. 
\  The  paper  which  at  that  time  coiiuiaed  apologias  OC 
the  Court. 
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Forgive  my  transports  on  a  theme  like  this, 
■I  cannot  bear  a  French  m»"tropoIis. 

Blllustrioiu  Edward  !  from  the  realms  of  day, 
The  land  of  haroes  and  of  .saintij  survey ; 
Nor  hope  the  British  lineaments  to  trace 
The  rustic  grandeur,  or  the  surly  jjrace ; 
But,  lost  in  thoui^htless  ease  and  empty  show, 
Behold  the  warrior  dwiiidled  to  a  beau ; 
Sense,  freedom,  piety,  relined  away. 
Of  France  the  mimic,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

All  that  at  home  no  more  can  be^  or  steal. 
Or  like  a  gibbet  better  than  a  wheel; 
HissM  from  the  siagc,  or  hooted  from  the  court, 
Their  air,  their  dress,  their  politics,  import ; 
•Obsequious,  artful,  voluble  and  gay, 
On  Britain's  fond  credulity  they  prey. 
No  gainful  trade  their  industry  can  *scape, 
pThey  sing,  they  dance,  clean  shoca  or  cure  a  clap: 
All  sciences  a  lasting  ^lonsieur  knows. 
And,  bid  him  go  to  hell,  to  hell  he  goes. 

4Ah !  what  avails  it,  that  from  slavery  far, 
I  drew  the  breath  of  life  in  English  air ; 
Was  early  taught  a  Briton's  ri^ht  to  prize, 
And  lisp  the  tale  of  Henry's  victories ; 
If  the  gull'd  conqueror  receives  the  chain, 
And  flattery  prevails  when  arms  are  vain  ? 

^Studious  to  please,  and  ready  to  submit. 
The  supple  Gaul  was  born  a  parasite : 
Still  to  his  interest  true  where'er  he  goes. 
Wit,  bravery,  worth,  his  lavish  tongue  bestows  j 
In  every  face  a  thousand  graces  shine. 
From  every  tongue  flows  harmony  divine. 
•These  aria  in  vain  our  rugged  natives  try. 
Strain  out  with  falt'ring  diffidence,  a  lie. 
And  get  a  kick  for  awkward  flattery. 

Besides,  with  justice,  this  discerning  age 
Admires  their  wondrous  talents  for  the  stage: 
•Well  may  they  venture  on  the  mimic's  art, 
Who  play  from  morn  to  night  a  borrow'd  part  j 
Practised  their  master's  notions  to  embrace, 
Repeat  his  maxims,  and  reflect  his  face ; 
With  every  wild  absurdity  comply, 
And  view  each  object  with  anotneVs  eye; 
To  shake  with  laughter  ere  the  jest  they  hear, 
To  pour  at  will  the  counterfeited  tear  ; 
And,  as  their  patron  hints  the  cold  or  heat. 
To  shake  in  dog-days,  in  December  sweat. 
"How,  when  competitors  like  these  contend, 


•Xon  possum  ferrc,  Cluirites, 


Graecam  urbem. 

«» Rusticus  ille  tuus  sumit  trechcdipna,  duirine, 
Et  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  collo. 

o  Ingenium  velox,  audacia  perdita,  sermo 
Promptus. 

p  Augur,  schoenobates,  medicus,  magus :  omnia 
novit 
Graeculus  escuriens.  in  cwlum,  jusseris,  ibit 

*i  [Jsque  adeo  nihil  est,  quod  nostra  infantia 
Hausit  Aventini  ?  [coelum 

rCtuid?  quod  adulandi  gens  prudentissima, 
laudat 
Sermonem  indocti,  facicm  deformis  amici  ? 

■  HeBC  cadcm  licet  et  nobis  laudare :  Bed  illis 
Creditur. 

t  Natio  comcoda  est  Rides  7  majore  cachinno 
Concutitur,  &c. 

■Non  sumus  ergo  pares:  nieliorqui  semper 
et  omni 
Nocte  dieque  potest  alienum  sumere  vultum, 
A  facie  jactare  manns :  laudare  paratus, 
Bi  bene  nictavit,  ai  rectum  minxit  amicus. 


Can  surly  virtue  hope  to  fix  a  friend  7 

Slaves  lliat  with  senous  impudence  becuiltf. 

And  lie  witliouta  blush,  without  a  smile; 

Exalt  each  trifli?,  ev(Ty  vi(;e  adore. 

Your  taste  in  snuflT,  your  judgineivt  in  a  whore  ; 

Can  Balbo'a  eIo(|uence  applaud,  and  swear 

He  gropes  his  breeches  with  a  Monarch's  air. 

For  arts  like  these  prefcrr'd,  admired,  carew'd, 
They  t'irst  invade  your  tible,  then  your  breast ; 
'Explore  your  secrets  with  insidious  art. 
Watch  the  weak   hour,  and  ransack   all   the 

heart ; 
Then  soon  your  ill-placed  confidence  repay, 
Commence  your  lords,  and  govern  or  betray. 

*By  numbers  here  from  shame  or  censure  freo 
All  crimes  are  safe,  but  hated  poverty. 
This,  only  this,  the  rigid  law  pursues, 
This,  only  this,  provokes  the  snarling  Muse. 
The  sol)er  trader  at  a  tatter'd  cloak 
Wakes  from  his  dream,  and  labours  for  a  joke; 
With  brisker  air  the  silken  courtiers  gaze, 
And  turn  the  varied  taunt  a  thousand  ways. 
»0f  all  the  griefs  that  harass  tlie  distress'd. 
Sure  the  most  bitter  is  a  scornful  jest ;        [heart. 
Fate    never  wounds  more  deep  the    generous 
Than  when  a  blockhead's  insult  points  the  dart 

yHas  Heaven  reserved,  in  pity  to  the  poor. 
No  pathless  waste  or  undiscovered  shore? 
No  secret  island  in  the  boundless  main  7 
No  peaceful  desart  yet  unclaim'd*  by  Spain'' 
Cluick  let  us  rise,  the  happy  scats  explore. 
And  bear  Oppression's  insolence  no  more. 

This  mournful  truth  is  every  where  confess'd, 
»SloW  rises  worth  by  poverty  depress'd : 
But  here  more  slow,  where  all  are   slaves  to 

gold,  [sold : 

Where  looks  are  merchandize  and  smiles  are 
Where,  won  by  bribes,  by  flatteries  implored. 
The  groom  retails  the  favours  of  his  lord,  [cries 
But  hark !  the  aflrighted  crowd's  tumultuous 
Roll  throui>;h  the  streets,  and  thunder  to  tJie  skies : 
Raised  from  some  pleasing  dream  of  wealth  and 

power. 
Some  pompous  palace,  or  some  blissful  bower, 
Aghast  you  start,  and  scarce  with  aching  sight 
Sustain  the  approaching  fire's  tremendous  light; 
Swift  from  pursuing  horrors  take  your  way. 
And  leave  your  Httlc  all  to  flames  a  prey ; 
*Then  through  the  world  a  wretched  vagrant 

roam, 

▼  Scire  volunt  secreta  domus  atque  inde  timeri. 

^ Materiam  praebet  causasuuc  joconun 

Omnibus  hie  idem?  si  fceda  etscissa  lacema,  &c. 

'  Nil  habet  infelix  paupcrtas  durius  in  se, 
Cluam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facit. 

5" Agmine  facto, 

Debuerant  olim  tenues  migrasse  GLuirites. 

■Hand    facile  emergunt,  quorum   virtutibut 
obstat 
Res  angusta  domi ;  sed  Rome  durior  illia 
Conatus.- 


-Omnia  Roma 


Cum  pretio.- 

Cogimur,  et  cultis  augere  peculia  servis. 

■ Ultimus  autem 

iErumnae  cumulus,  quod  nudum  et  frustra  ro- 

gantem 
Nemo  cibo,  nemo  hospitio,  tcctoque  juvabit. 

*  The  Spaiiiantn  al  'Jus  lime  were  ta  1  to  make  claim 
to  lomc  of  our  AmcrUuit  prrviiice* 
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Por  where  can  staning  merit  find  a  home? 
In  vain  your  inournfulnarrativc disclose, 
Wliile  alj  np:rl("'t,  and  most  insult  your  woes. 

^Sliould  Heavon's  just  bolts  Orgilio's  wealth 
confound, 
And  spread  his  (laming  palace  on  the  {ground, 
Swifl  o'er  the  land  the  dismal  nnnour  flics, 
And  public  mournings  pacify  the  skies  ; 
The  laureat  tribe  in  venal  verse  relate, 
flow  virtue  wars  with  persecuting  fate; 
•With  well-feign'd  gratitude  the  pensioned  band 
Refund  the  plunder  of  the  beggarMland. 
See !  while  he  builds,  the  gaudy  vassals  come, 
And  crowd  with  sudden  wealth  the  rising  dome; 
The  price  of  boroughs  and  of  souls  restore ; 
And  raise  his  treasures  higher  than  before: 
NowblessM  with  all  the  baubles  of  the  great, 
The  polishM  marble,  and  the  shining  plate, 
^Orgilio  sees  the  golden  pile  aspire. 
And  hopes  from  angry  Heaven  another  fire. 

•Couldst  thou  resign  the  park  and  play  con- 
For  the  fair  banks  of  Sc\'em  or  of  Trent ;    [tent, 
There  might'st  thou  find  some  elegant  retreat, 
Some  hirelin/^  aenator^s  deserted  seat ; 
And  stretch  thy  prospects  o'er  the  smiling  land, 
For  less  than  rents  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand  : 
There  onine  thy  walks,  support  the  drooping 

nowers, 
Direct  thy  rivulets,  and  twine  thy  bowers ; 
And  while  thy  grounds  a  cheap  repast  afford, 
Despise  the  (lainties  of  a  venal  lora ; 
There  every  bush  with  Naturo*s  music  rin^  ; 
There  every  breeze  bears  health  upon  its  wmgs ; 
On  all  thy  hours  security  shall  smile, 
A  nd  bless  thine  evcninc  walk  and  morning  toil. 

f  Prepare  for  death,  if  here  at  night  you  roam. 
And  sign  vour  will  before  yon  sup  from  home. 

fSome  fiery  fop  with  new  commission  vain, 
Who  sleeps  on  brambles  till  he  kills  his  man ; 
Some  frolic  drunkard,  reeling  from  a  feast. 
Provokes  a  broil,  and  stabs  you  for  a  jest. 

^Yet  even  these  heroes,  mischievously  gay, 
Lords  of  the  street,  and  terrors  of  the  way; 

^Si  magna  Asturici  cecidit  domus,  horrida 
Pullati  proccres. f  mater, 

« Jam  accurrit.  qui  marmora  donet, 

Confprat  impcnsas :  hie,  &c. 
Hie  modi  urn  Brgenti. 

<* Mf'liora  ac  plura  reponit 

Persicus  orbonim  lautissimus. 

•  Si  potes  avelli  Circensibua,  optima  Sors, 
Aut  Fabrateriae  domus,  aut  Frusinone  paratur, 
duanti  nunc  tenebras  unum  conducis  in  annum. 

Hortulus  hie. 

Vive  bidcntis  amans,  et  culti  villicus  horti. 
Unde  epulum  possis  centum  dare  Pythagorflsifl. 

'             Possis  ignavus  haberi, 
Et  subiti  casus  improvidus,  ad  coenam  si 
Intestatus  eas. 

f  Ebrius,  ac  petulans,  qui  nullum  forte  cectdit, 
Dat  pcsnas,  Doctem  patitur  lugentls  amicum 
Peloids. 

^  Sed^  o»amyifl  improbus  annis, 


Flush'd  as  they  are,  with  folly,  youth,  and  wine, 
Their  [>rudent  insults  to  live  poor  confine: 
Atur  they  mark  the  flambeau's  brisht  approach, 
And  shun  the  shining  train,  and  goUen  coach. 

'In  vain,  these  dangers  past,  your  doors  you 
close, 
And  hope  the  balmy  blessings  of  repose ; 
Cruel  with  guilt,  and  daring  with  d»'spair. 
The  midnight  murderer  bursts  the  faithless  bar; 
Invades  the  sacred  hour  of  silent  rest, 
And  leaves,  unseen,  a  dagger  in  your  breast 

JScarce  can  our  fields,  such  crowds  at  Tyburn 
die. 
With  hemp  the  <Tallow8  and  the  fleet  supply. 
Propose  your  schemes,  ye  scnatorian  band, 
Whose  ways  and  means*  support  the  sinking 

land: 
Lest  ropes  be  wanting  in  the  tempting  spring. 
To  rig  another  convoy  for  the  king.f 

^A  single  iail,  in  Alfred's  golden  reign. 
Could  half  the  nation's  criminais  contain: 
Fair  justice,  then,  without  constraint  adored, 
Held  high  the  steady  scale,  but  shcath'd   the 

sword ; 
No  spies  were  paid,  no  special  juries  known ; 
Blest  age !  but  ah !  how  difierent  from  our  own  t 

iMuch  could  I  add,  but  see  the  boat  at  hand. 
The  tide,  retiring,  calls  me  from  the  land  : 

"Farewell ! — ^vVhen   youth,  and  health,  and 
fortune  spent. 
Thou  fly'st  for  refuge  to  the  Wilds  of  Kent ; 
And,  tired,  like  me,  with  follies  and  with  crimei^ 
In  angry  numbers  wam'st  succeeding  times  : 
Then  snail  thy  friend,  nor  thou  refuse  his  aid, 
Still  foe  to  vice,  forsake  his  Cambrian  shade ; 
In  virtue's  cause  once  more  exert  his  rage. 
Thy  satire  point,  and  animate  thy  page. 

Atque  mero  fervens,  cavet  hunc,  quem  cocdna 

laena 
Vitari  jubet,  et  comitum  longissimus  ordo, 
Multum  prsterea  flammarum,  atque  aenea  lam* 
pas. 

>Nec  tamen  hoc  tantum  metuas:    nam  qui 
spoliet  te 
Non  deerit ;  clausis  domibus,  &c. 

)  Maximus  in  vinclis  ferri  modus,  ut  timeaa, 
Vomer  deficiat,  ne  mamc  et  sarcula  desint    [ne 

^Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
Sscula,  qus  quondam  sub  regibus  atque  tribunia 
Viderunt  uno  contentam  carcere  Romam. 

iHis  alias  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  cau- 
sed jumenta  vocant [saa : 

»» Ergo  vale  nostri  memor :  et  ouoties  te 

Roma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino, 
Me  quoque  ad  Elvinam  Cererem,  vestramque 

Dianam 
Convelle  a  Cumis :  satiraram  ego^  ni  pudet  illaa, 
Adjutor  gelidos  veniam  caligatus  m  agroa. 


^  A  cant  term  In  the  Houie  of  Commoiu,  for  methods  of 
rmising  money. 

t  The  nation  waa  ducoaltiUed  at  tba  vielti  mada  by  iba 
IdngtoHanovei. 
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MiSCELLANElOUS  POEMS. 
THE   VANITY   OF   HUMAN  WISHES; 

IN  IMITATION  OF  THE 

TENTH  SATIRE  OF  JUVENAL. 


Let  •Observation,  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru ; 
Remark  each  anxious  toil,  each  eajicr  strifo> 
And  watch  the  l)usy  sc^mios  of  crowded  life ; 
Then  say,  how  hopt;  and  fear,  desire  and  hate, 
O'erspread  with  snares  the  cloudtjd  maze  of  fate, 
Wliere  wavering  man,  betrayM   by  vcnt'roud 

pride. 
To  tread  the  dreary  paths  without  a  ^uide. 
As  treacherous  phantoms  m  the  mist  delude, 
Shuns  fancied  ills,  or  chases  air\'  jjood ; 
How  rarely  reason  guides  the  stubborn  choice, 
Uulcs  the  bold  hand,  or  prompts  the  suppliant 

voice ; 
How  nations  sink,  by  darlinsf  schemes  oppressed, 
When  Vengeance  listens  to  the  foopK  request. 
Fate  ^ings  with  every  wish  th'  afflictive  dart, 
Each  gift  of  nature,  and  each  grace  of  art ; 
With  fatal  heat  impetuous  courage  glows. 
With  fatal  sweetness  elocution  flows ; 
Impeacljmcnt  stops  the  speaker's  powerful  breathy 
And  restless  fire  precipitates  on  death. 

t But,  scarce  observed,  the  knowing  and  the 
bold 
Fall  in  the  general  massacre  of  Gold ; 
Wide  wasting  post!  that  rages  unconfined. 
And  crowds  with  crimes  the  records  of  mankind : 
For  gold  his  sword  the  hirelinu  ruffian  draws. 
For  golrl  the  hireling  judge  distorts  the  laws; 
Wealth  heapM  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety 

buys, 
The  dangers  gather  as  the  treasures  rise. 
Let  History  tell  where  rival  kings  command. 
And  dubious  Title  shakes  the  madded  land, 
When  statutes  glean  the  refuse  of  the  sword. 
How  much  more  safe  the  vassal  than  the  lord ; 
Low  sculks  the  hind  beneath  the  rage  of  power. 
And  leaves  the  wealthy  traitor  in  the  Tower, 
TJntouch*d  his  cottage,  and  his  slumbers  sound, 
Though  Confiscation's  vultures  hover  round. 

The  needy  traveller,  serene  and  gay. 
Walks  the  wild  heath,  and  sincrs  his  toil  away. 
Does  enw  seize  thee?  cni?h  th'  upbraiding  joy; 
Increase  his  riches,  and  his  peace  destroy  ; 
Now  fears  in  dire  vicissitude  invade, 
The  rustling  brake  alarms,  and  quivcrinjr  shade; 
Nor  liijht  nor  darkness  bring  hia  pain  relief. 
One  shows  the  plunder,  and  one  hides  the  thieC 

YetJ  still  one  general  cry  the  skies  assails. 
And  gain  and  grandeur  load  the  tainted  gales; 
Few  know  the  toilins  statesman's  fear  or  care, 
Th'  insidious  rival  and  the  gaping  heir. 

Once^  more,  Democritus,  arise  on  rarth. 
With  ch'»ertul  wisdom  an  I  instructive  mirth, 
S'V"  m->fl'»y  life  in  moHTn  trappin'j"*  d'-es-i'd, 
Am  I  f  "-i  with  vn-^  1  f  >  ols  t'r  t^t  ^ruil  jot  : 
T^iou  who  r-M.i'  I'sl  1  Mi/'i  \v!i  T'  wilt  eMc'siii  d 


Where  wealth,  unloved,  withoat  a  moiimer  £ed) 
And  scarce  a  sycophant  wan  fed  by  pride; 
Where  ne^er  was  known  the  form  of  mock  o^ 

bate, 
Or  seen  a  new-made  mayor's  Unwieldy  itate ; 
Where  change  of  favourites  made  do  chaii||iof 

laws, 
And  senates  heard  before  they  judged  a 
How  wouldst  thou  shake   at   Bnton*s 

tribe. 
Dart  tlie  quick  taunt,  and  edge  the  piercing  fbe? 
Attentive  truth  and  nature  to  descry. 
And  pierce  each  scene  with  philosophic  eye, 
To  thee  were  solemn  toys,  or  empty  show, 
The  robes  of  pleasure  ami  the  veils  of  wo: 
All  aid  the  farce,  and  all  thy  mirth  maintain, 
Whose  joys  aro  causeless,  and  whose  griefrtit 

vain. 
Such  was  tlie  scorn  that  fill'd  the  8age*i  mind, 
RenowM  at  every  glance  on  human  kind ; 
How  iust  that  scorn  ere  yet  thy  voice  declare^ 
Search  every  state,  and  canvass  every  prayer. 
'^Unnumber'd  suppliants  crowd  PreiferoKfit'i 

gate, 
Athirst  for  wealth,  and  burning  to  be  great; 
Delusive  Fortune  hears  th'  incessant  call. 
They  mount,  they  shine,  evaporate,  and  ulL 
On  every  stage  tfie  foes  of  poiace  attend. 
Hate  dogs  their  flight,  and  insult  mocks  thsiroii 
Love  ends  with  hope,  the  sinking  statesmurl 

door 
Pours  in  the  morning  Worshipper  no  more; 
For  growing  names  the  weekly  scribbler  ]um, 
To  growing  wealth  the  dedicator  flics. 
From  every  room  descends  the  painted  (ace. 
That  hung  the  bright  palladium  of  the  place; 
And,  smoked  in  kitchens,  or  in  auctions  sold, 
To  better  features  yields  the  frame  of  gold; 
For  now  no  more  we  trace  in  every  line 
Heroic  worth,  benevolence  divine: 
The  form  distorted,  justifies  the  fall, 
Anl  detestation  rids  th'  indignant  wall. 

But  will  not  Britain  hear  the  last  appeal. 
Sign  her  foes'  doom,  or  guard  her  (avourites^ 

zeal  7  [nngBi 

Through  Freedom's  sons  no  more  remonstraact 
Degrading  nobles,  and  controlling  kings; 
Our  supple  tribes  repress  their  patriot  throats, 
And  aslc  no  questions  but  the  price  of  votes ; 
With  weekly  libels  and  septennial  ale. 
Their  wish  is  full  to  riot  and  to  rail. 

In  full-blown  dignity,  see  Wolsey  stand. 
Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his  hand : 
To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  cos* 

sipn, 
T'lrotuj'i  him  the  ravs  of  regal  bounty  shine, 
Til    T'l  'v  h's  nod  i\\c  strcuni  o''  honour  flows, 


•I.  a-i  1   m  ^ 


•11 


•  Vtr.  1— II. 
Ver.  a8~-27 


f  V.^r.  I  i—ii. 
J  Ver.  »-M 


»  nl<»i"  «5"cu'ilv  b«^'«tows  : 
,   ,  ,„  w  i"'if<  !i V,  ro<l<>ss  wi««»i-  «»  towr, 
il  \:l.«.t  Klui»n,  i.ntl  pow#^radva;i    rsp^^wiT; 
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Till  conquest  tmrcrsisted  ceased  to  please, 
And  rights  submitted,  led  him  none  to  seize. 
At  length  his  sovereign  frowns — the  train  of  state 
Mark  the  keen  glance,  and  watch  the  sign  to 

hate. 
Where'er  he  turns,  he  meets  a  stranger's  eye, 
His  suppliants  scorn  him,  and  his  followers  fly ; 
Now  drops  at  once  the  pride  of  awful  state, 
The  golden  canopy,  the  glittering  plate. 
The  reiral  palace,  the  luxurious  board, 
The  liveried  army,  and  the  menial  lord. 
With  age,  with  cares,  with  maladies  opprcssM, 
He  seeks  the  refuge  of  monastic  rest. 
Grief  aids  disease,  remember'd  folly  stints. 
And  his  last  sighs  reproach  the  faith  of  kmgs. 

Speak  thou,  whose  thoughts  at  humble  peace 
repine,  thine? 

Shall  Wolsey's  wealth,  with  Wolsey's  end,  be 
Or  livest  thou  now,  with  safer  pride  content, 
The  wisest  iustice  on  the  banks  of  Trent? 
For,  why  dia  Wolsey,  near  the  steeps  of  fate. 
On  weak  foundations  raise  th'  enormous  weight? 
Why  but  to  sink  beneath  misfortune's  blow, 
With  louder  ruin  to  the  gulfs  below  ? 

♦What  njave  great  Villiers  to  th»  assassin's 
knife, 
And  iix'd  disease  on  Harley's  closing  life? 
What  murder'd  Wentworlh,  and  what  exiled 

Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kin^s  allied  ? 
What  but  their  wish  indulged  m  courts  to  shine. 
And  power  loo  ^rcat  to  keep,  or  to  resign  ? 

fWhen  first  the  college  rolls  receive  his  name, 
The  young  enthusiast  quits  his  ease  for  fame ; 
Resistless  burns  the  fever  of  renown. 
Caught  from  the  strong  contagion  or  the  gown ; 
O'eri^odlcy's  dome  his  future  labours  spread. 
And  iBacon's  mansion  trembles  o'er  his  head. 
Are  tnese  thy  views  ?   Proceed,  illustrious  youth. 
And  Virtue  guard  thee  to  the  throne  of  Truth  I 
Yet,  should  thy  soul  indulge  the  generous  heat 
Till  captive  Science  yields  her  last  retreat; 
Should  Heason  guide  thee  with  her  brightest  ny, 
And  poor  on  m^^sty  Doubt  resistless  day ; 
Should  no  false  kmdness  lure  to  loose  delight, 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright ; 
Should  tempting  Novelty  thy  cell  refrain. 
And  Sloth  effuse  her  opiate  fumes  in  vain  ; 
Should  Beauty  blunt  on  fops  her  fatal  dart, 
Nor  claim  the  triumph  of  a  letter'd  heart ; 
Should  no  disease  thy  torpid  veins  invade. 
Nor  Melancholy's  phantoms  haunt  thy  shade, 
Yet  hope  not  life  from  grief  or  danger  free. 
Nor  think  the  doom  of  man  reversed  for  thee : 
Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes^ 
And  pause  awhile  from  Letters,  to  be  wise  ; 
There  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail. 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  saoU 
See  nations,  slowly  wise,  and  meanly  just, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust 
If  dreams  yet  flatter,  once  again  attend, 
Hear  Lydiat's  life,  and  Galileo's  end.§ 

Nor   deem,  when   Learning   her  last   prize 
bestows, 
The  glitt'ring  eminence  exempt  from  woes ; 


♦  Ver.  108—118.  |  Ver.  114— IW, 

J  T.icre  is  a  tradition,  that  the  Ktiidjr  of  friar  Bacon, 
buili  (».j  an  arch  over  the  bri«lge,  will  fall  when  a  man 
grrat'-r  tliun  Bncn  shati  pass  under  lu  To  prerenc  ao 
•hucking  an  accident,  it  waa  puUed  down  many  years 
•inca. 
k  See  OmL  Mag.  Vol.  LXYIQ.  p.  Ml.  1037. 


See,  when  the  vulgar  'scape,  despised  or  awed, 
Rebellion's  vengeful  talons  si  ize  on  Laud. 
From  meaner  minds  though  smaller  Bnes  content, 
The  plunder'd  palace,  or  sequester'd  tent ; 
Mark'd  out  by  dangerous  parts,  he  meets  the 

shock, 
And  fatal  Learning  leads  him  to  the  block  : 
Around  his  tomb  let  Art  and  Genius  weep, 
But  hear  his  death,  ye  blockheads,  hear  and 

sleep. 
^The  festal  blazes,  the  triumphal  show. 
The  ravish'd  standard,  and  the  captive  foe, 
The  senate's  thanks,  the  Gazette's  pompous  tale, 
With  force  resistless  o'er  the  brave  previiil. 
Such  bribes  the  rapid  Greek  o'er  Asia  whirl'd. 
For  such  the  steady  Romans  shook  the  woild ; 
For  such  in  distant  lands  the  Britons  phine ; 
And  stain  with  blood  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine , 
This  power  has  praise  that  virtue  scarce  can 

warm. 
Till  fame  supplies  the  universal  charm. 
Yet  Reason  frowns  on  War's  unequal  game, 
Where  wasted  nations  raise  a  single  name ; 
And  mortgaged  states  their  gmndsires'  wreaths 
From  age  to  age  in  everlasting  debt ;       [regret, 
Wreaths  which  at  last  the  aeai>bought   right 

convey, 
To  rust  on  medals,  or  on  stones  decay. 

fOn  what  foundation   stands   the  warrior's 

pride, 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tirc^ 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield, 
War  sounds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combinei 
And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign; 
Peace  courts  his  haidy  but  spreads  her  charms 

in  vain ;  [remain, 

"  Think  nothing  gain'd,''  he  cries,  "  till  nought 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.** 
The  march  begins  in  military  state, 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  Famine  guards  the  solitary  coast, 
And  Winter  barricades  the  realm  of  Frost: 
He  comes,  nor  want  nor  cold  his  course  delay 
Hide,  blushing  Glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day : 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  Mndip 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands; 
Condemn'd  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait, 
While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  Chance  at  length  her  error  mend? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  7 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  7 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  7 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  a  name,  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  talc 

{All  times  their  scenes  of  pompous  woes  aflbrd| 
From  Persia's  tyrant  to  Bavaria's  lord. 
In  gay  hostility  and  barbarous  pride. 
With' half  mankind  embattled  at  his  si^fy 
Great  Xerxes  comes  to  seize  the  certain  "prey, 
And  starves  exhausted  regions  in  his  way ; 
Attendant  Flattery  counts  his  myriads  o'er, 
Till  counted  myriads  sooth  his  pride  no  more, 


•  Ver.  188-14«.    i  Ver.  147— 1«7    |  Ver. , 
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Pr'^sli  prais/*  is  tryM  till  rnailnoss  fires  his  mind, 
The  waves  he  laslic?,  and  enchains  the  wind, 
New  powers  are  claim'd,  new  powers  are  still 

hestowM, 
Till  Hide  Resistanoe  lops  the  ppreading  god  ; 
The  daring  Greeks  dende  the  martial  show, 
And  heap  their  valleys  with  tlie  gaudy  foe ; 
Th*  insulted   sea   with   humbler   thoughts   he 

gains, 
A  single  skiff  to  speed  his  flight  remains  ; 
The  incumbered  oar  scared  leaves  the  dreaded 

coast. 
Through  purple  billows  and  a  floating  host 

The  bold  Bavarian,  in  a  luckless  hour. 
Tries  the  dread  summits  of  Cesarian  power, 
With  unexpected  legions  bursts  away. 
And  sees  defenceless  realms  receive  his  sway  ; 
Short  sway !  fair  Anatria  spreads  her  moumftil 

charms. 
The  queen,  the  beauty,  sets  the  world  in  arms  ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  beacon's  rousing  blaze 
Spreads  wide  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  praise  ; 
The  fierce  Croatian,  and  tne  wild  Hussar, 
With  all  the  sons  of  ravage  crowd  the  war  ; 
The  baffled  prince,  in  honour's  flattering  bloom 
Of  hasty  greatness,  finds  the  fatal  doom  ; 
His  foes'  derision,  and  his  subjects'  blame, 
And  steals  to  death  from  anguish  and  from 
shame. 
*  Enlarge  my  lit'e  with  mtiltitude  of  days  ! 
In  health,  in  sickness,  ihtts  the  suppliant  prays ; 
Hides  from  himself  his  state,  and  shuns  to  Know, 
That  life  protracted  is  protracted  wo. 
Time  hovers  o'er,  impatient  to  destroy. 
And  shuts  up  all  the  passages  of  joy  : 
In  vain  their  gifts  the  bountcoas  seasons  pour, 
The  frtil  autumnal,  and  the  vernal  flower; 
With  listless  eyes  the  dotard  views  the  store. 
He  vio\V'«,  anil   wonders  that  they  please  no 

more : 
Now  pall  the  tasteless  meatfl  and  joyless  wines, 
And  luxury  with  sighs  her  slave  resigns. 
Approach,'  ye  minstrels,  try  the  soothing  strain, 
Oittuse  the  tuneful  lenitives  of  pain : 
No  sounds,  alas!  would  toucn  th'  impcn-ious 

ear,  [near ; 

Though  dancing  mountains  witnessed  Orpheus 
Nor  lute  nor  lyre  his  feeble  powers  attend. 
Nor  sweeter  music  of  a  virtuous  friend  ; 
But  everlasting  dictates  crowd  his  tongue, 
Perver«sely  grave^  or  positivelv  wrong. 
The  still  retuniing  tale,  and  linfferins:  jest, 
P**rpl»\x  the  fawning  nince  and  pamper'd  guest, 
While  growin*:  hopes  scarce  awe  the  gathering 
An^  srnrce  a  Iciiacy  cnn  bribe  to  hear  ;     fsnccr, 
The  watchful  iruests  still  hint  the  last  offence  ; 
Th?  daughter's  petulance,  the  son's  expense. 
Improve  hi«»  hearly  rage  with  treach'rous  skill. 
And  mould  his  passions  till  they  make  his  will. 

Unnumher'd  maladies  his  joints  invade. 
Lay  flfffp  to  lif«»,  and  press  tne  dire  blockade ; 
Hut  unextinfftiisVd  Avarice  still  remains. 
And  dreadetl  losses  aggravate*  his  pains; 
He   turns,    with   ajixious   heart   and   crippled 

liands. 
His  boods  of  debt,  and  mortgages  of  lands  ; 
Or  views  his  coffers  with  siL<(picious  eyes. 
Unlocks  his  gold,  and  counts  it  till  he'dies. 

But  grant,  the  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime ; 


A  n  aire  that  melts  in  unperceivcd  decay. 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away  ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  Benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  Conscience  cheertf; 
The  general  favourite  as  the  general  friend  ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end? 

Yet  even  on  this  her  load  Misfortune  flings, 
To  press  the  weary  minutes'  flagging  wings ; 
New  sorrow  rises  as  the  day  retnms, 
A  sister  sickens,  or  a  daughter  mourns. 
Now  kindred  Merit  fills  the  sable  bier. 
Now  lacerated  Friendship  claims  a  tear ; 
Year  chases  year,  decay  pursues  decay. 
Still  drop  some  joy  from  withering  life  away ; 
New  forms  arise,  and  different  views  en|fage, 
Superfluous  lags  the  veteran  on  the  stage, 
Till  pitying  Nature  signs  the  last  release^ 
And  bids  iSflicted  vroAi  retire  to  peace. 

But  few  there  arc  whom   hours   like  these 
await. 
Who  set  unclouded  in  the  gulfs  of  Fate, 
From   Lydia's  monarch  should  the  search  de* 
By  Solon  caution'd  to  regard  his  end,        fscend. 
In  life's  last  scene  what  prodigies  surprise. 
Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise  ! 
From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  streams  of  dotago 

flow 
And  Swifl  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show. 

♦  The  teeming  mother,  anxious  for  her  race. 
Begs  for  rach  birth  the  fortune  of  a  face  ; 
Yet  Vane   could    tell  what   ills   from   beauty 

spring ; 
And  Sedley  cursed  the  form  that  pleased  a  king. 
Ye  nymphs  of  rosy  lips  and  radiant  eyes. 
Whom  Pleasure  keeps  too  busy  to  be 'wise ; 
Whom  joys  with  soft  varieties  mvite. 
By  day  the  frolic,  and  the  dance  by  ni^t , 
Who  frown  with  vanity,  who  smile  with  art. 
And  ask  the  latent  fa.<*nion  of  the  heart ; 
What  care,  what  rules,  your  heedless  charms 
shall  save,  [slave  7 

Each  nymph  vour  rival,  and  each  youth  vour 
Against  your  fame  with  fondness  hate  corabioes, 
The  rival  batters,  and  the  lover  mines. 
With  distant  voice  neglected  Virtue  calls. 
Less  heard  and  less,  the  faint  remonstrance 
falls ;  [re>?ni 

Tired  with  contempt,   she   quits    the  slippery 
And  Pride  and  Pniaencc  take  her  seat  in  vain. 
In  crowd  at  once,  where  none  the  pass  defend, 
The  harmless  freedom,  and  the  private  friend. 
The  guardians  yield,  by  force  superior  plied. 
To  Interest,  Prudence  ;  and  to  Flattery,  Pride. 
Here  Beauty  falls  betray'd,  despised,  dutrets^d. 
And  hissing  Infamy  proclaims  tne  reit 

t  Where  then  shall  Hope  and  Fear  their  ob- 
jects find  ? 
Must  dull  suspense  corrupt  the  stagnant  mind  T 
Must  helpless  man,  in  ignorance  sedate. 
Roll  darkling  dowTi  the  torrent  of  his  fate  7 
Must  no  dislike,  alarm,  no  wishes  rise. 
No  cries  invoke  the  mercies  of  the  skies  7 
Inquirer,  cease  ;  petitions  yet  remain 
which  Heaven  may  hear,  nor  deem  Religion 

vain. 
Still  raise  for  good  the  supplicating  voice. 
But  leave  to   Heaven   the   measure   ajid   tbt 

choice. 
Safe  m  his  tower,  whose  eyes  discern  afar 
The  secret  ambush  of  a  specious  prayer; 
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Implore  his  lid,  in  his  dcciflionfl  rest, 
Serure,  wh.ite'cr  he  gives,  he  jfivcs  the  best. 
Yet,  when  th(»  sense  of  sacred  presence  fires, 
And  strong  devotion  to  the  skies  aspires, 
Pour  forth  thy  ferv'ours  for  a  heulthUil  mind, 
Ohndient  passions  and  a  will  rcsipn'd  ; 
For  love,  which  scarce  collective  man  can  fill ; 
For  patienr.o,  sovereign  o'er  transmiit<'(i  ill  ; 
For  faith,  that,  pantinjr  for  a  happier  scat. 
Counts  death  kmd  Nature's  signal  of  retreat 
These  goods  for  man  the  laws  of  Heaven  or- 
dain, [gain  ; 
These  goods  he  rrrants,  who  grants  the  power  to 
With  these  celestial  Wisdom  calms  the  mind, 
And  makes  the  happiness  she  does  not  find. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN   BT   MB.   OARRICK, 
AT  TRB 

Opening  of  the  Theatre' Royal,  Drury'Lanej  1747* 

WuKN  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous 
foes  [rose ; 

First   rear'd   the  stage,    immortal   Shakspcare 
Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new  : 
Existence  saw  him  spurn  her  hounded  reign, 
And  panting  Time  toil'd  after  him  in  vain. 
His  powerful  strokes  presiding  Truth  impress'd, 
And  unresisted  Passion  storm'd  the  breast 

Then  Jonson  came,  instructed  from  the  school, 
To  please  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule  ; 
His  studious  patience  and  laborious  art, 
By  regular  approach  assail'd  the  heart : 
Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays, 
For  those,  who  durst  not  censure,  scarce  could 

praise. 
A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom. 
But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lastini;  tomb. 
The   wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to 
fame,  [flame, 

Nor  wish'd  for  Jonson's  art,  or  Shakspearc's 
Themselves  they  studied— as  they  felt  they  writ  j 
Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit 
Vice  always  found  a  sympathetic  friend ; 
They  pleased  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend. 
Vet  bards  like  these  aspired  to  lasting  praise, 
And  proudly  hoped  to  pimp  in  future  days. 
Their  cause  was  general,  their  supports  were 
strong,  [long  •* 

Their  slaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was 
Till  Shame  regained  the  post  that  Sense  betray'd, 
And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid. 
Then,  craahM  by  rules,  and  weakcn'd  as  re- 
fined. 
For  years  the  power  of  Tragedy  declined ; 
From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept. 
Till  Declamation  roar'd,  while  Passion  slept ; 
Yet  still  did  Virtue  deign  the  stage  to  tread. 
Philosophy  remain'd  though  Nature  fled. 
But  forced,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  ^ait. 
She  saw  great  Faustus  la^  the  ghost  of  Wit ; 
Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyful  day, 
A.nd  Pantomine  and  Song  confirm'd  her  sway. 

But  who  the  coming  changes  can  presage, 
knd  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  Stage? 
Perhaps,  if  skill  could  distant  times  explore, 
^few  Beluis,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  store ; 
Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  raved,  and  Hamlet 
On  flying  can  new  aoroerers  may  ride :      [died, 


Perhaps    (for    who    can    gtiese    th'  effects  of 

chance?)  [dance. 

Here    Hunt    may   box,    or    Mahomet  *    may 

Hard  is  his  lot  that,  here  by  Fortune  placed, 
Muiit  watch  the  wild  vicissitudes  of  taste  ; 
With  every  meteor  of  caprice  must  play. 
And  chase  the  new-l)lown  bubbles  of  the  day. 
Ah  !  let  not  Censure  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
The  stage  but  echoes  back  the  puhHc  voice  ; 
The  drama's  laws,  the  drama's  patrons  give. 
For  we  that  five  to  please,  must  please,  to  live. 

Then  prompt  no  more  the  follies  you  decry. 
As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die  ; 
*Tis  yours,  tliis  night,  to  bid  the  reign  commence 
Of  rescued  Nature  and  reviving  Sense  ;   [Show, 
To  chase  the  charms  of  Sound,  the  pomp  or 
For  useful  Mirth,  and  salutary  Wo  ; 
Bid  scenic  Virtue  form  the  rising  age. 
And  Truth  diffuse  her  radiance  from  the  stage. 


PROLOGUE, 

SPOKEN    BT   MR.    OARRICK,    APRIL    5,    1750. 

BBPOaa  THB  MASaUB  or  GOWUS, 

ACTBO  AT  DRURT-LANB  TIIKATRB  FOB  THB  BBMBFXT  OV 

Milton's  granddaughter. 

Ye  patriot  crowds,  who  bum  for  England'a 

fame,  [name, 

Ye  nymphs,  whose   bosoms  beat  at  Milton's 

Whose  generous  zeal,  unbought  by  flattering 

rhymes. 
Shames  the  mean  pensions  of  Augustan  timet, 
Immortal  patrons  of  succeeding  days. 
Attend  this  prelude  of  perpetual  praise  ; 
Let  wit,  condemn'd  the  feeble  war  to  wage 
With  close  malevolence,  or  public  rage. 
Let  study,  worn  with  virtue's  fruitless  lore, 
Behold  this  theatre,  aai  griove  no  more. 
This  night,  distingfOsVa  bv  your  smile,  shall 
That  never  Briton  "can  in  vain  excel  ;  [tell 

The  sliirhted  arts  futurity  shall  trust, 
And  rising  ages  hasten  to  be  just 

At  length  our  mighty  bard's  victorious  lays 
Fill  the  loud  voice  of  universal  praise  ; 
And  baffled  spite,  with  hopeless  anguish  dumb^ 
Yields  to  renown  tlic  centuries  to  come : 
With  ardent  haste  each  candidate  of  fame, 
Ambitious,  catches  at  his  towering  name ; 
He  sees,  and  pitying  aeea,  vain  wealth  bestow, 
Those  pageant  honours  which  he  scom*d  below, 
While  crowds  alof\  the  laureat  bust  behold. 
Or  trace  his  form  on  circulating  gold. 
Unknown,  unheeded,  long  his  offspring  lay. 
And  want  hung  threatening  o'er  her  slow  decay. 
What  though  she  shine  with  no  Miltonian  fire. 
No  favouring  Muse  her  morning  dreams  inspire  $ 
Yet  softer  claims  the  melting  heart  engage, 
Her  youth  laborious,  and  her  blameless  age  ; 
Hers' the  mild  merits  of  domestic  life. 
The  patient  sufferer,  and  the  faithful  wife. 
Thus  graced  with  humble  virtue's  native  charm^ 
Her  grandsire  leaves  her  in  Britannia's  arms ; 
Secure  with  peace,  with  competence,  to  dwell. 
While  tutelary  nations  guard  her  celL 
Yours  is  the  charge,  ye  fair,  ye  wise,  ye  Krave  I 
'Tis  yours  to  crown  desert — beyond  the  grave. 


•  Hunt  a  ramou*  boxer  on  the  stage ;  Mahomet  a  rope* 
dancer,  who  had  exhibited  at  Covent>Oarden  Tbeam  the 
winter  before,  said  to  be  a  Turk. 
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PROLOGUE 


TO    THE   COMCDT    OF 

THE  GOODNATURED  MAX,  1769. 

Pbest  by  the  1or<I  of  lifi^,  the  weanr  mind 

Surveys  the  general  toil  of  human  kind. 

With  rool  auhinission  joins  the  labouring  train, 

Anil  social  sorrow  l'>s?s  half  its  pain  : 

Our  anxious  bar  I  without  complaint  may  share 

This  bustling  season's  epidemic  care  ; 

Like  C«sar*s  p:lot  difinined  by  Fate, 

Tost  in  one  common  storm  M-ith  all  the  great ; 

Di«trest  alike  the  statesman  and  the  wit, 

When  one  a  Boroujjh  courts  and  one  the  Pit 

The  busy  canditlat's  for  power  and  fame 

Have  hopes,  and  fears,  and   wishes,  just  the 

same; 
Disabled  both  to  combat  or  to  fly. 
Must  hear  all  taunts,  and  hear  without  reply. 
UncheckM  on  both  loud  rabbles  vent  their  rage, 
As  mongrels  bay  the  lion  in  a  cane. 
Th'  offended  bu'rpcss  hoards  his  angry  tale, 
For  that  blest  year  when  all  that  vote  may  rail ; 
Their  schemes  of  spite  the  poet's  foes  dismiss, 
Till   that  glad  night  when  all  that  hate  may 

hiss. 
"This  day  the  powder'd  curU  and  golden 

coat,*'  [vote." 

Sav8  swelling  Crispin,     "  begg'd  a  cobbler's 
"  'this  night  our  wit,"  the  pert  apprentice  cries, 
"  Lies  at  my  feet ;  I  hiss  him,  and  he  dies." 
The  great,  'tis   true,  can   charm   the  electing 

tribe; 
The  bard  may  supplicate,  bat  cannot  bribe. 
Yet,  judged  by  toose  whose  voices  ne'er  were 

sold, 
He  feels  no  want  of  ill-persuading  gold ; 
But,  confident  of  praise,  if  praise  be  due, 
Trusts  without  fear  to  meat  and  to  you. 


PROLOGUE 

TO   THE  COMEDT  OF 

A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE.* 

Spoken  by  Mr.  IIvXL 

This  night  presents  a  play  which  public  rage. 
Or  right,  or  wron^,  once  hooted  from  the  8tage.| 
From  ie9\  or  maUce,  now  no  more  we  dread. 
For  English  vengeance  wars  not  with  the  dead. 
A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 
The  man  whom  fate  has  laid  where  all  must  lie. 

To  wit  reviving  from  its  authors  dust, 
Be  kind,  ye  judges,  or  at  least  be  just, 
For  no  rencw'd  hostilities  invade 
The  oblivious  grave's  inviolable  shade. 
Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appease^ 
And  him,  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  please ; 
To  please  by  scenes  unconscious  of  offence. 
By  harmless  merriment  or  useful  sense. 
Where  aught  of  bright,  or  fair,  the  piece  displays. 
Approve  it  only — 't  is  too  late  to  praise. 
If  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  appear. 
Forbear  to  hiss — the  poet  cannot  hear. 
By  all,  like  him,  roust  praise  and  blame  be  found. 
At  belt  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  sound. 


•  Farrormed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  May  *29,  1777, 
for  the  benefit  nfMra.  Kelly,  widower  Hugh  Kelly,  Esq. 
(the  author  of  the  play)  and  her  children. 

\  \3\*on  the  ftrm  reprcseiiiaiion  of  thU  play,  1770,  a  party 
•HMmbltd  to  damn  it,  and  aucceeded. 


Yet  then  sh^ll  calm  reflection  b1e«9  the  ni^hC, 
AVhcn  liberal  pitv  diznify'd  delight; 
When  pl-asure  fired  lier'torch  at  \  irtae's  flami^ 
And  ISiixXh  was  Bounty  with  an  humbler  i 


SPRING. 

AN  ODE. 

Stern  Winter  now,  by  Spring  repress'd. 

Forbears  the  lonii-continued  stiife: 
And  Nature  un  her  naked  breast, 

Delights  to  catch  tho  srales  of*  life 
Now  o'er  tlu*  rural  kingdom  roves 

Soft  pleasure  with  the  laughing  train. 
Love  warbh'S  in  thi'  \o<al  giovt*?. 

And  vegetation  plants  the  plain, 
Unhappy !   whom  to  beds  of  pain, 

Arthritic*  tyranny  consigns ; 
Whom  smiling  nature  courts  in  vain. 

Though  rapture  sings  and  beauty  shines. 
Yet  though  my  limbs  disease  iiivades. 

Her  win£fl  imagination  tries, 
And  bears  mc  to  the  peaceful  shades. 

Where 's  humble  turret?*  rise. 

Here  stop,  niy  soul,  thy  rapid  flisht, 

Nor  from  the  pleasing  proves  depart. 
Where  first  great  nature  chamiM  my  8i«rhty 

Where  wisdom  first  informed  my  neart. 
Here  let  me  through  the  vales  pursue 

A  guide — a  father — and  tf  friend, 
Once  more  great  Nature's  works  renew. 

Once  more  on  Wisdom's  voice  attend. 
From  false  caresses,  causeless  strife, 

Wild  hr»pe,  vain  fear,  alike  removed  ; 
Here  let  mc  learn  the  use  of  life, 

When  best  enjoy'd — when  most  improved 
Teach  me,  thou  venerable  bower. 

Cool  meditation's  quiet  seat. 
The  generous  scorn  of  venal  power. 

The  silent  grandeur  of  retreat 
When  pride  by  guilt  to  greatness  climbs. 

Or  raging  factions  rush  to  war. 
Here  let  me  learn  to  shun  the  crimes 

I  can't  prevent,  and  will  not  share. 
But  lest  I  fall  by  subtler  foes. 

Bright  Wisdom,  teach  mc  Curio's  art. 
The  swelling  passions  to  compose. 

And  quell  tne  rebels  of  the  neart. 


MIDSUMMER. 


O  Pr(ebus  !  down  the  western  aky. 

Far  hence  diffuse  thy  burning  ray. 
Thy  light  to  distant  worlds  supply, 

And  wake  them  to  the  cares  of  day. 
Come,  gentle  Eve,  the  friend  of  care. 

Come,  Cynthia,  lovely  queen  of  night ! 
Refresh  me  i^nth  a  cooling  air, 

And  cheer  me  with  a  lambent  light  : 
Lav  me  where  o'er  the  verdant  ground 

tier  living  carpet  Nature  spreads : 
W^hcre  the  green  bower,  wth  roses  crown'd, 

In  showers  its  fragrant  foliage  sheds  , 
Improve  the  peaceful  hour  with  wine. 

Let  music  die  along  the  grove ; 
Around  the  bowl  let  myrtles  twine, 

And  every  strain  be  tuned  to  love. 
Come,  Stella,  queen  of  all  my  heart 


*  The  author  beiaf  ill  of  ibe 
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Come,  bom  to  fill  its  vast  desires! 
Thv  looks  perpetual  joys  impart, 

I'hy  voice  perpetual  love  inspires. 
Whilst  all  my  wuh  and  thine  complete, 

By  turns  we  lan^ish  and  we  bum, 
Let  sighing  gales  our  sighs  repeat. 

Our  murmurs— munnurinjf  bruoks  return. 
Let  me  when  nature  calls  to  rest, 

And  blushing  skies  the  morn  foretell, 
Sink  on  the  down  of  Stella's  breast. 

And  bid  the  waking  world  farewell. 


AUTUMN. 

AM  ODE. 

Alas  !  with  swift  and  silent  pace. 

Impatient  time  rolls  on  the  year; 
The  seasons  change,  and  nature's  face 

Now  sweetly  smiles,  now  frowns  severe. 
'T  was  Spring,  't  was  Summer,  all  was  gay, 

Now  Autumn  bends  a  cloudy  brow ; 
The  flowers  of  Spring  are  swept  away. 

And  Summer-fruits  desert  the  bough. 
The  verdant  leaves  that  play'd  on  high, 

And  wanton'd  on  the  westem  breeze, 
Now  trod  in  dust  neglected  lie. 

As  Boreas  strips  the  bending  trees. 
The  fields  that  waved  with  golden  grain, 

As  mssct  heaths,  are  wild  and  bare; 
Not  moist  with  dew,  but  drench'd  with  rain. 

Nor  health  nor  pleasure,  wanders  there. 
No  more  while  through  the  midnight  shade. 

Beneath  the  moon's  pale  orb  I  str&y, 
Sod  pleasing  woes  my  heart  invade. 

As  Progno  pours  the  melting  lay. 
From  this  capricious  clime  she  soars. 

Oh !  would  some  god  but  wings  supply  I 
To  where  each  morn  the  Spring  restores, 

Companion  of  her  flight  I'd  fly. 
Vain  wish  !  me  fate  compels  to  bear 

The  downward  season's  iron  reign, 
Compels  to  breathe  polluted  air. 

And  shiver  on  a  blasted  plain. 
What  bliss  to  life  can  Autumn  yield. 

If  glooms,  and  showers,  and  storms  prevail. 
And  Ceres  flies  the  naked  field, 

And  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  Phcebus  fail? 
Oh '  what  remains,  what  lingers  yet. 

To  cheer  me  in  the  darkening  hoar! 
The  ffrape  remains !  the  friend  of  wit, 

In  love,  and  mirth,  of  mighty  power. 
Haste — press  the  clusters,  fill  the  bowl 

Apollo !  shoot  thy  parting  ray : 
This  gives  the  sunshine  of  the  soul. 

This  god  of  health,  and  verse,  and  day. 
Still— still  the  jocund  strain  shall  flow, 

The  pulse  with  vigorous  rapture  beat ; 
My  Stella  with  new  charms  shall  glow, 

And  every  bliss  in  wine  shall  meet 


WINTER. 

AN  ODE. 

No  more  the  mora,  with  tepid  rays, 

Unfolds  the  flower  of  vanous  hue; 
Noon  spreads  no  more  the  genial  blaze. 

Nor  gentle  eve  distils  the  dew. 
The  lingering  hours  prolong  the  night, 

Usurping  l^arkness  shares  the  day  ; 
Her  mists  restrain  the  force  of  light, 

And  Pbcsbuf  holds  a  doubtful  sway. 
3U 


By  gloomy  twilight  half  reveal'd. 

With  sighs  we  view  the  hoary  hill, 
The  leafless  wood,  the  naked  field. 

The  snow-topt  cot,  the  frozen  rill. 
No  music  warbles  through  the  grove. 

No  vivid  colours  paint  the  plain ; 
No  more  with  devious  steps  I  rove 

Through  verdant  paths,  now  sought  in  vain* 
Aloud  the  driving  tempest  roars, 

Congeul'd,  impetuous,  showers  descend; 
Haste,  close  the  window,  bar  the  doors. 

Fate  leaves  me  Stella,  and  a  friend. 
In  nature's  aid,  let  art  supply 

With  light  and  heat  my  little  spnere; 
Rouse,  rouse  the  Are,  and  pile  it  nigh. 

Light  up  a  constellation  here. 
Let  music  sound  the  voice  of  joy. 

Or  mirth  repeat  the  jocund  tale ; 
Let  Love  his  wanton  wiles  employ. 

And  o'er  the  season  wine  prevail. 
Yet  time  life's  dreary  winter  brings. 

When  Mirth's  gay  tale  shall  pkase  no  more; 
Nor  music  charm — though  Stella  sings  ; 

Nor  love,  nor  wine,  the  Spring  restore. 
Catch,  then.  Oh !  catch  the  transient  hour. 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies  ; 
Life's  a  short  summer — man  a  flower: 

He  dies — alas !  how  soon  he  dies  1 


THE  WINTER'S  WALK. 

Behold,  my  fair,  where'er  we  rove. 

What  dreary  prospects  round  us  rise ; 
The  naked  hill,  the  leafless  grove, 

The  hoary  ground,  the  frowning  skies  t 
Nor  only  through  the  wasted  plain. 

Stem  Winter !  is  thy  force  confcss'd ; 
Still  wider  spreads  tliy  horrid  reign, 

I  feel  thy  power  usurp  my  breast. 
Enlivening  hope,  and  fond  desire, 

Rcfijin  the  heart  to  spleen  and  care; 
Scarce  fri<rhtcd  Love  maintains  her  fire. 

And  rapture  saddens  to  despair. 
In  croundless  hope,  and  causeless  fear. 

Unhappy  man  !  behold  thy  doom  ; 
Still  changing  with  the  changeful  year. 

The  slave  of  sunshine  and  of  gloom. 
Tired  with  vain  joys  and  false  alarms. 

With  mental  and  corporeal  strife, 
Snatch  me,  my  Stella,  to  thy  arms. 

And  screen  mo  from  the  ills  of  life.* 


TO  MISS  ♦♦♦♦♦. 

On  her  givins^  the  Author  a  gold  and  silk  net^wcfk 
Purse  of  her  own  weaving,^ 

Though  gold  and  silk  their  charms  unite 
To  makn  thy  curious  web  delight. 
In  vain  the  varied  work  would  shine^ 
If  wrought  by  any  hand  but  thine  ; 
Thy  hand,  that  knows  the  subtler  art 
To  weave  those  nets  that  catch  the  heart. 

Spread  out  by  me,  the  roving  coin 
Thy  nets  may  catch,  but  not  confine ; 
Nor  can  I  hope  thy  silken  chain 
The  glittering  vagrants  shall  restraiiu 
Why,  Stella,  was  it  then  decreed 
The' heart  once  caught  should  ne'er  be  freed? 


•  And  hide  me  from  ibe  •ieht  of  life.    Ist  edItioD. 
t  Printed  amoog  Mrs.  Williams'i  Miicellanita. 
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TO  MISS  *♦*♦♦. 


On  her  pUtfin^  upon  the  Ffarpnekord  in  a  Roam 
hung  vith  Ftoteer  Pieces  of  her  oten  pauding.^ 

Whbk  Stella  strike*  the  tuneful  string 
In  scenes  of  imitatrHl  Spring, 
"Where  Beauty  lavi«hes  her  powers 
On  heds  of  never-fadinff  flowers, 
And  pleasure  propm^atef  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound  ; 
Ah !  think  not,  in  the  dangerous  hour. 
The  nymph  fictitious  as  the  flower ; 
But  shun,  rash  youth,  the  ^y  alcove, 
Nor  tempt  the  iinares  of  wily  love. 

When  charm«  thus  press  on  every  sense. 
What  thouffht  of  flight,  or  of  defence? 
Deceitful  hope,  and  vain  desire, 
For  ever  flutter  o'er  her  Ivre, 
Dcli<rhtine  as  the  youth  draws  nigh. 
To  point  the  elances  of  her  eye, 
Ana  forming  with  unerring  art 
New  chains  to  hold  the  captive  heart 

But  on  those  regions  of  delifht 
Mi^ht  truth  intrude  with  darih?  flight. 
Could  Stella,  sprishtly,  fair,  and  young, 
One  moment  hear  the  moral  song. 
Instruction  with  her  flowers  migrht  spring, 
And  wisdom  warble  from  her  string. 

Mark,  when  from  thousand  mingled  dyes 
Thou  seest  one  pleasing  form  arise. 
How  active  light,  and  thoughtful  shade, 
In  greater  scenes  ench  other  aid ; 
Mark,  when  the  diflTerent  notes  agree 
In  friendly  contrariety. 
How  passion^s  well-accorded  strife 
Gives  all  the  harmony  of  life  ; 
Thy  pictures  shall  thy  conduct  fran»e. 
Consistent  still,  though  not  the  si 
Thy  music  teach  the  nobler  art. 
To  tune  the  regulated  heart 


EVENING. 

AX   ODE. 

TO  STELLA. 

EvENivo  now  from  purple  wings 
Sheds  the  grateful  gift  she  brings; 
Brilliant  drops  bedeck  the  mead, 
Coolins  breezes  shake  the  reed ; 
Shako  the  reed,  and  curl  the  stream, 
Silvcr'd  o'er  with  Cynthia's  beam: 
Near  the  che<]UprM,  lonely  grove. 
Hears,  and  kf»ops  thv  secrets,  Love. 
Stella,  thither  let  us  "stray. 
Lightly  o'er  the  dewy  way. 
Phoebus  drives  his  burnin's:  car. 
Hence,  my  lovely  Stella,  far; 
In  his  stead,  the  'Cluecn  of  Night 
Round  us  pours  a  lambent  light ; 
Light  that  seems  but  just  to  show 
Breasts  that  beat,  anfi  cheeks  that  glow. 
Let  us  now,  in  whisper'd  jov. 
Evening's  silent  hours  employ. 
Silence  best,  and  conscious  shades. 
Please  the  hearts  that  love  invades, 
Other  pleasures  give  them  pain, 
Lovers  all  but  love  disdain. 


*  Printed  among  Mn.  Williami^f  MiscelJaiues. 


TO  THE  SAME, 
Whether  Stella's  eyes  are  found 
Fix'd  on  earth,  or  s^Ianrin?  rrnjady 
If  her  face  with  nltrasure  glow. 
If  she  sigh  at  others'  wo. 
If  her  ea«y  air  c-x press 
Conscious  worth,  or  soft  distress, 
Stolla'?  eyes  and  air  and  face, 
Charm'd  with  undimiuishM  grace. 

If  on  her  we  see  display'd 
Pendant  ^ems,  and  rich  brocade. 
If  her  chintz  with  less  expense 
Flows  in  cas}'  nezlicence  ; 
Still  she  lights  the  conscious  flame. 
Still  her  charms  appear  the  same  ; 
If  she  strikes  the  vocal  strings, 
If  she's  silent,  speaks,  or  nnga. 
If  she  sit,  or  if  she  move. 
Still  we  love  and  still  approve. 

Vain  the  casual,  transient  srlance. 
Which  alone  can  please  by  chance. 
Beauty,  which  depends  on  art, 
Chanirinff  with  the  changing  heart. 
Which  demands  the  toilet*s  aid. 
Pendant  gems  and  rich  brocade. 
I  those  clianns  alone  can  prize 
Which  from  constant  nature  rise. 
Which  not  circumstance  nor  dre«» 
E'er  can  make,  or  more,  or  less. 


TO  A  FRIEND. 

No  more  thus  brooding  o'er  von  heap« 
With  Avarice  painful  vigils  keep ; 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store. 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breathed  (or  more. 
Oh !  quit  the  shadow,  catch  the  prize, 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys  I 
To  purchase  Heai'en  has  gold  the'  power  * 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 
In  life  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  7 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  7 
No — all  that's  worth  a  wish — a  thoa<^ht. 
Fair  rirtue  gives  unbribed,  unbought 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind, 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mind. 

"With  science  tread  the  wondrous  war. 
Or  learn  the  Musob*  moral  lay  ; 
In  social  hours  indulge  thy  soul, 
"Where  mirth  and  temperance  rnix  the  bowl ; 
To  virtuous  love  resisn  thy  breast. 
And  be,  by  blessins  beauty — blest. 

Thus  taste  the  feast  by  nature  spread. 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled  ; 
Come  taste  with  me  tlie  balm  of  lif*». 
Secure  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  strife 
I  boast  whate'er  for  man  was  meant. 
In  health,  and  Stella,  and  content ; 
And  scorn — oh  !  let  that  scorn  be  thine— 
Mere  things  of  clay  that  dig  the  mine. 

STELLA  IN  MOURNING. 

Whek  lately  Stella's  form  display'd 

The  beauties  of  the  gay  brocade. 

The  nymphs,  who  found  their  power  dechne, 

Proclaim'd  her  not  so  fair  as  fine. 

**  Fate !  snatch  away  the  bright  diseuise, 

And  let  the  goddess'tnist  her  ey**^.»» 

Thus  blindly  pray'd  the  fretful  "fair. 

And  Fate,  maiid'ous,  heard  the  prayer  ; 
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Bui,  brighlr.A\\  v^ '  the  sable  dress, 
As  virtue  iL<cj  't\\  distress, 
Since  Stella  fu^  t  rtends  her  reign, 
Ah  !  how  shall  cury  soothe  her  pain  ? 

Th*  adoring  Youth  and  envious  Fair, 
Henceforth  shall  form  one  common  prayer ; 
And  love  and  hate  alike  implore 
The  skies— "That  Stella  mourn  no  more." 


TO  STELLA. 

Not  the  soft  sighs  of  vernal  gales, 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowery  vales, 
The  murmurs  of  the  crystal  rill. 
The  vocal  grove,  the  verdant  hill ; 
Not  all  their  charms,  though  all  unite, 
Can  touch  my  bosom  with  delight. 

Not  all  the  gems  on  Indians  shore, 

Not  all  Peru's  unbounded  store, 

Not  all  the  power,  nor  all  the  fame, 

That  heroes,  kings,  or  poets,  claim  ; 

Nor  knowledge,  which  tlie  leamM  approve ; 

To  form  one  wish  my  soul  can  move. 

Yet  Nature's  charms  allure  mj  eyes. 
And  knowledge,  wealth,  and  lame  I  prize ; 
Fame,  wealth,  and  knowledge  I  obtam, 
Nor  seek  I  Nature's  charms  in  vain  ; 
In  lovely  Stella  all  combine : 
And,  lovely  Stella !  thou  art  mine. 


VERSES 

Written  at  the  request  of  a  Gentleman  to  whom  a 
Lady  had  given  a  Sprig  of  Myrtle,* 

What  hopes,  what  terrors,  does  thy  gift  create ; 
Ambiguous  emblem  of  uncertain  fate ! 
The  myrtle  (ensign  of  supreme  command, 
Consign'd  by  Venus  to  Melissa's  hand) 
Not  less  capricious  than  a  reigning  fair. 
Oft  avours,  oft  rejects,  a  lover's  prayer, 
In  myrtle  shades  oft  singa  the  happy  swain, 
In  myrtle  shades  despairing  ghosts  complain. 
The  mvrtlc  crowns  tne  happv  lovers'  heads, 
Th'  unhappv  lovers'  graves  the  myrtle  spreads. 
Oh !  then,  the  meaning  of  thy  gift  impart. 
And  ease  the  throbbings  of  an  anxious  heart 
Soon  must  this  bough,  as  you  shall  fix  its  doom, 
Adorn  Philander's  head,  or  grace  his  tomb. 


LADY  FIREBRACRt 

AT  BURT  A88IZKS. 

At  length  must  Suffolk's  beauties  shine  in  vain, 
So  long  renown'd  in  B n's  deathless  strain  ? 


Thy  charms  at  least,  fair  Firebmee,  might  in* 

spire 
Some  zealous  bard  to  wake  the  sleeping  Wre ; 
For  such  thy  beauteous  mind  and  lovely  face. 
Thou  seem'st  at  once,  bright  nymph,  a  Mum 

and  Grace, 


•  TheM  yerses  were  first  printed  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1766,  p.  439,  but  were  written  many  years 
earner.  Elei^anc  as  they  are.  Dr.  Johnson  assured 
me,  ihey  were  composed  iu  tlie  short  space  of  five 
minutes.  IT. 

t  This  ladr  was  Bridget,  third  daughter  of  Philip  Ba- 
con,  Esq.  of  Ipswich,  and  relict  of  Philip  Evera,  Esq.  of 
that  town.  She  became  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Cordell 
Firebrace,  the  last  Baronet  of  that  name  (to  whom  she 
brought  a  fortune  of  £95,000),  July  96.  1737.  Beinff 
a^ain  led  a  widow  in  1759,  she  was  a  third  time  married, 
April  7,  1763,  to  William  Campbell,  Emi.  undt  to  ths 
prtttni  Pokt  of  Argils,  and  dfod  July  t,  178S. 


TO   LYCE, 

AN  KLDKRLT  LADT. 

Te  nymphs  whom  starry  rays  invest, 

By  flattering  poets  given. 
Who  shine,  by  lavish  lovers  drest, 

In  all  the  pomp  of  Heaven ; 

Engross  not  all  the  beams  on  high, 
which  gilds  a  lover's  lays. 

But,  as  your  sister  of  the  sky 
Let  Lyce  share  the  praise. 

Her  silver  locks  display  the  moon, 
Her  brows  a  cloudy  show, 

Stripp'd  rainbows  round  her  eyes  are 
And  showers  from  either  flow. 


Her  teeth  the  night  with  darkness  dyei, 
She 's  starr'd  with  pimples  o'er ; 

Her  tongue  like  nimble  lightning  plies, 
And  can  with  thunder  roar. 

But  some  Zelinda,  while  I  sing. 

Denies  my  Lyce  shines ; 
And  all  the  pens  of  Cupid's  wing 

Attack  my  gentle  lines. 

Yet,  spite  of  fair  Zelinda's  eye, 

And  all  her  bards  express. 
My  Lyce  makes  as  good  a  sky. 

And  I  but  flatter  less. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF 

MR.   ROBERT   LEVET, 

A  PRACTISER  IN  PBTSIC. 

Condemn'd  to  Hope's  delusive  mine. 
As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 

By  sudden  blasts,  or  slow  decUne, 
Our  social  comforts  drop  awqiy. 

Well  tried  throueh  many  a  varying  year, 
See  LfMt  to  the  grave  descend, 

Officious^nocent,  sincere, 
Of  every  friendless  name  the  friend. 

Yet  still  he  fills  afiection's  eye, 
Obscurely  wise,  and  coarsely  kind ; 

Nor  letter'a  arrogance  deny 
Thy  praise  to  merit  unrefined. 

When  fainting  nature  call'd  for  aid. 
And  hovering  death  prepared  the  blow. 

His  vigorous  remedy  display'd 

The  power  of  art  without  the  show. 

In  misery's  darkest  cavern  known. 
His  useful  care  was  ever  Digh, 

Where  hopeless  anguish  pour'd  his  groan^ 
And  lonely  want  retirea  to  die. 

No  summons  mock'd  by  chill  delay, 
No  petty  gain  diadaia'd  by  pride, 


•♦.• 
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The  modest  wants  of  every  day 
The  toil  of  every  day  supplied. 

His  virtues  walk'd  their  narrow  round. 
Nor  made  a  pause,  nor  left  a  void  ; 

And  sure  th'  Eternal  Master  found 
The  single  talent  well  employed. 

The  husy  day — the  peaceful  ni|zht, 

Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by ; 
His  frame  was  firm — fiis  powers  were  hright. 

Though  now  liis  eightitth  year  was  nigh. 

Then,  with  no  fiery  throbbing  pain, 

No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 
Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chain. 

And  freed  his  soul  the  nearest  way. 


EPITAPH  ON  CLAUDE  PHILLIPS, 

AN  ITINERANT  MUSICIAN.* 

,  PbiLLiPs!  whose  touch  harmonious  could  re- 
move 
The  pangs  of  guilty  power,  and  hapless  love, 
Eest  here,  distress'cl  by  poverty  no  more, 
]F*ind  here  that  calm  thou  gav'st  so  oft  before ; 
Bleep  undisturbed  within  this  peaceful  shrine, 
Till  angels  wake  thee  with  a  note  like  thine. 


EPITAPHIUMt 


THOMAM   HANMER,   BARONETTUM. 

HoNORABiLis  admodum  Thomas  Flanmcr, 

Baronottup, 

Wilhelmi  Hanmer  armiceri,  d  Peregrin^  Hen- 

rici  North 

De  Mildenhall  in  Com.  Sufiblcias  Baronetti  so- 

rore  et  hajredc, 

Filius; 

Johannis  Hanmer  de  Hanmer  Baronetti 

Haeres  patruolis 

Antiquo  gentis  suae  et  titulo  ct  patrimonio  suc- 

cessit. 

Duas  uxores  sortitus  est ; 

Alteram  Isabeliam,  honore  k  patre  derivato,  de 

Arlington  comitissam, 
Deind^  celsissimi  principis  ducis  dc  Qrafton  vi- 

duam  dotariam : 
Alteram  Elizabetham  Thomae  Foiilket  de  Bar- 
ton in  Com.  Suff  armigeri 
Filiam  et  hwredem. 
Inter  humanitates  studia  folioilir  enutntus, 
Umnes  liberalium  artium  disciplinas  avidi  ar- 
ripuit, 
duas  morum  suavitatc  baud  leviter  omavit. 

Postquam  excessit  ex  ephr bis, 

Continue  inter  jmpularcs  huo«  fama  cminens, 

Et  comitatii:}  sui  Icgatus  ad  Parliamontum  mi<i- 

sus, 
Ad  ardua  regni  negotia  per  annos  pmpe  triginta 
se  accinxit: 


•  Thfiie  lin«st  are  nmnn?  Mr-*.  Willi  im««V  Mi<c**ll.i- 
n\r*:  thry  Jir*"  iiev>rUifle«  ri'OSiM'Sfil  nn  Ji»hn-«»ii»-*  h, 
a  m'»m'>ran'lum  ul"  hin  ht'iiLwruiii?.  nnri  wi«re  pr«»hahly 
writtrn  n\  h'T  r^qtifrt,  Pnillip?  w.i:<  «  travelliii?  HWWt 
up  »ii(l  «lo\vii  \Valt^-<,  and  was  srvdily  celebrated  fiir  In.' 
perforinHnce. 

t  At  Uanintr  chnrcb  ia  FUntthirfl^ 


Cumque  apud  illos  ampliasitnomni  viroruni  cr« 

dines 

Solent  nihil  temerd  effiitire, 

Sed  prohi  perpensa  discrt^  expromerc. 

Orator  gravis  et  pre«sn«  ; 

Non  minus  intcgritatis  quam  eloquentiae  landfi 

commendatus, 

iEqui  omnium,  utcunquc  inter  se  alioqui  dissi* 

dentium, 

Aurcs  atque  animos  attraxit. 

Annoque  demum  m.dcc.xiii.  regnante  Anni 

Felicissnnee  florentissimcequc  menione  rcginfty 

Ad  Proiocutoris  cathedram 

Communi  Scnatds  universi  voce  desi^atus  eiti 

Cluod  munus, 

Cum  nullo  tempore  non  difficile, 

Turn  illo  ccrtd,  ne^otiis 

Et  variis  et  lubricis  et  implicatis  diflicilliinnixii 

Cum  dignitatc  sui^tinuit. 

Honores  alios,  et  omnia  quae  sibi  in  lucram  ce- 

derent  munera, 

Sedul6  detrectavit, 

Ut  rei  totus  inscrvirel  publicae ; 

Justi  roctique  tenax, 

Et  fide  in  patriam  incornipUL  notas. 

Ubi  omnibus,  qua;  vinim  civemque  bonum  de* 

cent,  ofliciis  satisfecisset, 

Paulatim  se  k  publicis  consiliis  in  otium  leci* 

piens. 

Inter  litrrarum  amcenitates. 

Inter  ante-actx  vita;  baud  insuaves  reooidatione^ 

Inter  amicorum  con^ictus  ct  amplectui, 

Honorificd  conscnuit ; 

Et  bonis  omnibus,  quibua  charissinaus  vixit, 

DcsideratissimuB  obiit. 

Hie,  juxta  cineres  avi,  suos  condi  voluit,  et  ca« 

ravit 

Gulielmus  Bunbury  Bu*u'  nepos  et  hzres. 

PARAPHRASE  OF  THE  ABOVE  EPI- 
TAPH. 

BT  DR.  JOHNSON.* 

Thou  who  aurvey'st  these  walls  with  cariooi 

eye. 
Pause  at  the  tomb  where  Hanmer*8  ashes  lie ! 
His  various  worth  through  varied  life  attend. 
And  learn  his  virtues  while  thou  mourn*st  his 
end. 

His  force  of  genius  bum'd  in  earlv  youth. 
With  thirst  of  knowledge,  and  with  fove  of  truth} 
His  learning,  joinM  with  each  endearing  art, 
Charm'd  every  ear,  and  gainM  on  everv  heart 

Thus  early  wise,  th'  endanger*d  realm  to  aid, 
His  country 'cali'd  him  from  the  studious  shade ; 
In  lifc*s  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began. 
At  once  commenced  tho  Senator  and  man. 

In  business  dexterous,  weighty  in  debate. 
Thrice  ten  long  years  ho  laboured  for  the  State ! 
In  every  speech  persuasive  wisdom  flow*d. 
In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glow'd  : 
Suspended  faction  ceased  from  rage  and  strife^ 
To  near  his  » loqucnce,  and  praise  his  life. 

Resistless  merit  fix'd  the  Senate's  choice 
"^Vho  haird  him  Speaker  with  united  voice. 
Illustrious  ojre !  h<iw  bright  thy  glorien  shone. 
When  Hnnmrr  fiil'd  the  chair — and  Anne  the 
throne  I 


•  Thi-  P--  in»T->.f  H  iiisfiinl  in  Mr*.  WillMmnV  Mr** 
relbiii^s  T.i»  L  'in  i;*  ilirre  *;m'I  m  h«»  v  rtre  >  hv  Dr. 
K'VMi'!.  or  II  e  ;  •«!»  wliO'e  ineiTii>iy  :♦.  (^|f-hi|r««.  % 
<'•  pi  lUd  account  niiv  he  -con  in  ihr  '  Apiieiidiz  lo  ilit 
SuppUoMut » lbs  BiDfrai^hia  Brkaaiiica. 
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Then  when  dark  arts  obscured  each  fierce  de- 
bate, 
When  mutual  frauds  perplcx*d  the  maze  of  state. 
The  moderator  firmly  mild  appeared — 
Behold  with  love — with  veneration  heard. 

This  task  pcrform'd — he  sought  no  gainful 
post, 
Nor  wish'd  to  jrlittcr  at  hja  country*s  cost ; 
Strict  on  the  right  he  kept  his  steadfast  eye, 
With  temperate  zeal  and  wise  anxiety  ; 
Nor  e*er  from  Virtue's  paths  was  lured  aside, 
To  pluck  the  flowers  ol  pleasure  or  of  pride. 
Her  eifts  despised,  Corruption  blush'd  and  fled. 
And  Fame  pursued  him  where  Conviction  led. 

Aofc  ca!!Vi,  at  length,  his  active  mind  to  rest, 
With  honour  sated,  and  with  cares  opprest  j 
To  lettpr'd  ease  retired,  and  lionest  mirth, 
To  niral  grandeur  and  domestic  worth : 
Delighted  still  to  please  mankind,  or  mend, 
The  patriot's  fire  yet  sparkled  in  the  friend. 

Calm  Conscience,  then,  liis  former  hfe  sur- 
vev'd, 
And  recoUi;clf»d  toils  endear'd  the  shade. 
Till  Nature  cali'd  him  to  the  general  doom, 
And  Virtue's  sorrow  dignified  Ills  tomb. 


TO    MISS    HICKMAN.* 

PLATING  ON  THE  SPINNET. 

Bright  Stella,  formM  for  urjiversal  reijin, 
Too  well  you  know  to  keep  tho  slavs  you  gain  ; 
When  in  youroyrs  resistless  lightnings  (day. 
Awed  into  love,  our  conquered  hearts  obey, 
And  yield  reluctant  to  despotic  sway  : 
But  when  your  inu<ic  sooths  the  raging  pain, 
We  bid  propitious  Heaven  prolong  yowr  reign. 
We  bless  the  tyrant,  and  we  huii  the  chain. 

When  old  1  imotheus  struck  the  vocal  string. 
Ambition's  fury  fired  the  Grecian  king  : 
Unbounded  projects  labouring  in  his  mind, 
He  pants  for  room,  in  one  poor  world  confined. 
Thus  waked  to  rage,  by  music's  dreadful  power. 
He  bids  the  sword  destroy,  the  flanrie  devour. 
Had  Stella's  gentle  touches  moved  the  lyre. 
Soon  had  the  monarch  felt  a  nobler  fire ; 
No  more  delighted  with  destructive  war, 
Ambitious  only  now  to  please  the  fair ; 
Resigned  his  thirst  of  empire  to  her  charms. 
And  found  a  thousand  worids  in  Stella's  arms. 


PARAPHRASE  OP  PROVERBS. 

Chap.  VI.  Verses  6—11. 

"  Go  to  the  Jtnt,  thou  Shiggard:'^ 

Turn  on  the  prudent  ant  thy  heedful  eyes. 
Observe  her  labours,  sluggard,  and  be  wise : 
No  stem  command,  no  monitory  voice, 
Prescribes  her  duties,  or  directs  her  choice  j 
Yet,  timely  provident,  she  hastes  away, 
To  snatch  the  blessings  of  the  plenteous  day  ; 
When  fruitful  summer  loads  the  teeming  plain, 
She  crops  the  harvest,  and  she  stores  the  grain. 


•  These  linen,  which  have  been  communicated  by  Dr. 
Tunon»  son  to  Mrs.  Turton,  the  iady  lo  whom  they  are 
addressed  by  her  maiden  name  or  Hickman,  mutt  have 
been  wriucn  at  least  ns  early  as  the  year  1734,  as  that 
was  the  vear  of  her  marriaffe :  at  how  much  earlier  a 
period  ot'Dr.  Johason*a  life  ifiey  may  have  been  written, 
w  not  known, 

t  In  Mrs.  Williams'!  Miscellaniet,  but  now  printed 
mm  the  oricinal  In  Dr.  JoiwaoBf  own  baaOMnUnf  . 


How  long  shall  Sloth  usurp  thy  useless  hours. 
Unnerve  thy  vigour,  and  enchain  thy  powers : 
While  artful  shades  thy  downy  couch  enclose, 
And  soft  solicitation  courts  repose  ? 
Amidst  the  drowsy  charms  of  dull  delight, 
Year  chases  year  with  unremitted  flight, 
Till  Want,  now  following,  fraudulent  and  slow, 
Shall  spring  to  seize  thee  like  an  ambush'd  foe. 


HORACE,  LIB.  IV.  ODE  VII. 

TRANSLATED. 

The  snow  dissolved,  no  more  is  seen. 
The  fields  and  woods,  behold  !  are  green ; 
The  changing  year  renews  the  plain, 
The  rivers  know  their  banks  again ; 
The  sprightly  nymph  and  naked  grace  ; 
The  mazy  dance  together  trace ; 
The  changing  year's  successive  plan. 
Proclaims  mortality  to  man  ; 
Rough  winter's  blasts  to  spring  give  way, 
Spring  yields  to  summer's  sovereign  ray ; 
Then  summer  sinks  in  autumn's  rdg^n. 
And  winter  chills  the  world  again  ; 
Her  losses  soon  the  moon  supplies, 
But  wretched  man,  when  once  he  lies 
Where  Priam  and  his  sons  are  laid, 
Is  nought  but  ashes  and  a  shade. 
Who  knows  if  Jow,  who  counts  our  score 
Will  toss  us  in  a  morning  more  ? 
What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  share, 
At  least  you  rescue  from  your  heir. 
Not  you,  Torquatus,  boast  of  Rome, 
When  Minos  once  has  fix'd  your  doom, 
Or  eloquence,  or  splendid  birth. 
Or  virtu*^,  shall  restore  to  earth, 
riippolytus,  unjustly  slain, 
Diana  calls  to  life  in  vain  ; 
Nor  can  the  might  of  Theseus  rend 
The  chains  of  Hell  that  hold  his  friend. 
JVor.  1784. 


OdK  The  following  Translations,  Parodibi, 
and  Burlesque  Verses,  most  of  thtm  externa 
pore^  are  taken  from  Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Johx* 
son,  published  by  Mrs.  Piozzi. 

ANACREON,  ODE  IX. 

Lovely  courier  of  the  sky. 

Whence  and  whither  dost  thou  fly? 

Scatlii^g,  as  thy  pinions  play. 

Liquid  fragrance  all  the  way :  ^ 

Is  It  business  ?  is  it  love  ? 

Tell  me,  tell  itie,  gentle  dovo. 

Soil  Anacreon*s  vows  I  bear. 
Vows  to  Myrtale  the  fair ; 
Graced  with  all  that  charms  the  he&rt| 
Blushing  nature,  smiling  art. 
Venus,  courted  by  an  one. 
On  the  bard  her  dove  bestow'd ; 
Vested  with  a  master's  right. 
Now  Anacreon  rules  my  light ; 
His  the  letters  that  you  see. 
Weighty  charge  consi^'d  to  me; 
Think  not  vet  my  service  hard. 
Joyless  task  without  reward  ; 
Smiling  at  my  master's  ^tes, 
Freedom  my  return  awaits  ; 
But  the  liberal  grant  in  vain 
Teopta  mt  to  be  wild  again. 
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Can  a  prtK^cwt  dove  decline 
ntisstui  bondage  such  as  mine  ? 
i)\'cr  iitlis  and  tields  to  roam, 
Fortune's  puost  without  a  home ; 
Under  leaves  to  hide  one's  head, 
S!i;rhtly  sheltered,  coarsely  fed  : 
Now  my  better  lot  bestows 
Sweet  repast,  and  soft  repose ; 
Now  the  generous  bowl  I  sip 
As  it  leaves  Anacreon's  lip  : 
Void  of  care,  and  free  from  dread, 
From  his  fingers  snatch  his  bread ; 
Then,  with  luscious  plenty  gay, 
Round  his  chamber  dance  and  play  ; 
Or  from  wine,  as  courage  springs, 
O^er  his  face  extend  my  wings  j 
And  when  feast  and  frolic  tire, 
Drop  asleep  upon  his  lyre. 
This  is  all,  be  auick  and  go. 
More  than  all  thou  canst  not  know  ; 
Let  me  now  mv  pinions  ply, 
I  have  chatter'cl  like  a  pye. 


LINES 

WriUeti  U  Ridicule  of  certain  Poema  jniUiahed 

in  1777. 

Whcrbsor'er  I  turn  my  view. 
All  is  strange,  yet  nothing  new ; 
Endless  labour  all  along; 
Endless  labour  to  be  wrong  ; 
Phrase  that  time  hath  flung  away, 
Uncouth  words  in  disarray, 
Trick'd  in  antique  ruff  and  bonnet, 
Ode,  and  degy,  and  sonnet. 


PARODY  OF  A  TRANSLATION 
From  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 
Err  shall  they  not,  who  resolute  explore, 

Times  gloomy  backward  with  juaicious  eyes ; 
And  scanning  right  the  practices  of  yore. 
Shall  deem  our  hoar  progenitors  unwise. 

They  to  the  dome  where  smoke,  with  curling 
play, 

Announced  the  dinner  to  the  regions  round. 
Summoned  the  singer  blithe  and  harper  gay. 

And  aided  wine  with  dulcet-streaming  sound. 

The  better  use  of  notes,  or  sweet  or  shrill. 

By  quivering  string  or  modulated  wind  ; 
Trumpet  or  lyre — to  their  harsh  boaonn  chill 

Admission  ne^er  had  sought,  or  coald'tiot  find. 
Oh !  send  them  to  the  sullen  mansions  don, 

Her  baleful  eyes  where  Sorrow  rolls  around  ; 
Where  gloom -enamour'd  Mischief  loves  to  dwell, 

And  Murder,  all  blood-boltcrM,  schemes  the 
wound. 

Then  cates  luxuriant  pile  the  spacious  dish. 
And  purple  nectar  glads  the  festive  hour  ; 

The  guest,  without  a  want,  without  a  wish. 
Can  yield  no  room  to  music's  soothing  power. 


TRANSLATION 

Of  the  two  fint  Stanzas  of  the  Smtg  "  Rio  Verde, 

Rio  Ver  /e,**  prvited  in  Bishop  Percy's  ReUques 

of  ^indent  English  Poetry. 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 
Glassy  water,  glassy  water, 
Down  who8«  cuneat,  dear  and  strongs 


Chiefs  confused  in  mutual  slaughter. 
Moor  and  Christian,  roll  along. 


IMITATION 
or 

THE   STTI.C    or    *♦♦♦. 

Hermit  hoar,  in  solemn  cell 
Wearing  out  life's  evening  gmj. 

Strike  th^  bosom,  sage,  and  tell. 
What  IS  bliss,  and  which  the  way  T 

Thus  I  spoke,  and  speakinji^  8i»h*d, 
Scarce  repressed  the  starting  tear. 

When  the  hoary  sage  reply'd. 
Come,  my  lad,  and  drmk  aome  beer  I 


BURLESCtUE 
Of  the  foUcwing  Lines  of  Lopez  de  Vegm, 

AN   IMPROMPTU. 

Se  acquien  los  leones  vence 

Vence  una  mnger  hermosa 
O  ei  de  flaco  averguen^e 

O  ella  di  ser  mais  furiosa. 

If  the  man  who  turnips  cries, 
Cry  not  when  his  father  dies, 
•Tis  a  proof  that  he  had  rather 
Have  a  turnip  than  his  father. 


TRANSLATION 
Of  the  following  Lines  at  the  end  of  BmrettP$  Em§ 
Phraseology, 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Vita  !  viva  la  padrona ! 
Tutta  bella,  e  tutta  buona. 
La  padrona  i  un  angiolella 
Tutta  buona  e  tutta  bella  ; 
Tutta  bella  e  tutta  buona ; 
Viva !  viva  la  padrona ! 

Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty ! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty  ! 
Always  pretty,  always  young 
Live,  my  lovely  Hetty,  long! 
Always  young,  and  always  pretty. 
Long  may  live  my  lovely  Hetty  ! 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 
Of  the  fMowing  DisHck  on  the  Duke  of  ModenmU 

running  away  from  the  Comet  in  1742  «r  174S 
Se  a]  venir  vostro  i  principi  se  n'  ranno 
Deh  venga  ogni  dl  ourate  nn  anno. 

Ir  at  your  coming  jninces  disappear. 
Comets!   come  every  day  and 

year. 


stay  a 


IMPROVISO  TRANSLATION 
Of  the  following  Lines  ofM.  Benserade  i  m 
Theatre  des  im,  et  des  pleors. 
Lit !  ou  je  nais,  et  o<k  je  meursij 
Tu  nous  fais  voir  comment  voiaini, 
Sont  nos  plaisirs,  et  nos  chagrins. 

In  bed  we  lausrh,  in  bed  we  cry, 
And  bom  in  bed,  in  bed  we  die  ; 
The  near  approach  a  bed  may  show 
Of  hmnan  blisi  to  homan  wo. 


ZM- 
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EPITAPH  FOR  MR.  HOGARTH. 
The  hand  of  him  here  torpid  lies, 

That  drew  th'  essential  form  of  grace  ; 
Here  closed  in  death  th*  attentive  eyes, 

That  saw  the  manners  in  the  face. 


TRANSLATION 
Q/"  the  following  Lines  loritten  under  a  Print  re- 
presenting Persons  Skating, 
SuR  an  mince  crystal  l*hyver  conduit  leurs  poS) 
Le  precipice  est  sous  la  flace  : 
Telle  est  de  nos  plaisirs  la  Ug  re  surface : 
Glissez,  mortels ;  n*appuyez  pas. 

O'sm  ice  the  rapid  skater  flies, 

With  sport  above,  and  death  below ; 

Where  mischief  lurks  in  gay  disguise, 
Thus  lightly  touch  and  quickly  go. 


IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 
0/  the  same. 
Cbr  crackling  ice,  o'er  gulfs  profound. 
With  nimble  glide  the  skaters  play  ; 
O'er  treacherous  Pleasure's  flowery  ground 
Thus  lightly  skim  and  haste  away. 


TO  MRS.  THRALE 
On  her  completing  her  thirty-fifth  year. 

AN  IMPROMPTU. 

Oft  in  danger,  yet  alive 
We  are  come  to  thirty-five ; 
Long  may  better  years  arrive, 
Better  years  than  thirty-five  1 
Could  philosophers  contrive 
Life  to  stop  at  thirty-five, 
Time  his  hours  should  never  drive 
O'er  the  bounds  of  thirty-five. 
High  to  soar,  and  deep  to  dive. 
Nature  gives  at  thirty-five. 
Ladies,  stock  and  tend  your  hive, 
Trifle  not  at  thirty-five ;' 
For,  howe'er  we  boast  and  stnve, 
Life  declines  from  thirty-five. 
He  that  ever  hopes  to  thrive 
Must  begin  by  thirty-five ; 
And  all  who  wisely  wish  to  wive 
Must  look  on  Thrale  at  thirty-five. 

IMPROMPTU  TRANSLATION 
Of  an  abr  in  the  Clemenfa  de  Tito  ofJ^eiastaaio 
beginning  '*  Deh  te  piaeermi  vuoC" 
Would  yoa  hope  to  gain  my  heart, 
Bid  your  teaiing  doubts  depart; 
He,  who  blindly  tnuts,  will  find 
Faith  from  erery  generous  mind ; 
He.  who  etiU  eaqiecti  deceit, 
Only  teachee  haw  to  cheat 

TRANSLATION 
OfaepeechqfJifuUeiointhaAiHmoofMetmUk' 
nOf  hegining  **  Tu  che  in  corte  inveehiaetL''^ 

Grown  old  in  courts,  thou  surely  art  not  one 
Who  keeps  the  rigid  rules  of  ancient  honour ; 
Who  skifl'd  to  sooth  a  foe  with  looks  of  kind- 
To  sink  the  fatal  precipice  before  him,        [ness. 
And  then  lament  nis  fall  by  seeming  fiiendiiihip ; 
Op^  to  aU}ilnie  onlv  to  thyielf, 


Thou  know'st  those  arts  which  blast  with  enTtone 

praise, 
Which  ag2;ravate  a  fault  with  feign'd  excuses, 
And   drive   discountenanced    virtue   from   the 

throne; 
That  leave  the  blame  of  rigour  to  the  prince, 
And  of  his  every  gift  usurp  the  merit ; 
That  hide  in  seeming  zeal  a  wicked  purpose, 
And  only  build  upon  another's  ruin. 


FRIENDSHIP, 

AN   ODE. 

[This  orij^nally  appeared  in  the  Oentleinan*8  Maga- 
zine, for  the  year  1743.  See  BoawelPs  Life  of  Johnaoa 
under  that  year.  It  was  aderwarda  printed  in  Mrs.  Wil* 
liama'a  Miacellnriieii,  in  1766,  with  several  variations, 
which  are  pointed  out  below.    J.  B.] 

Friendship  !  peculiar  boon  of  heaven. 
The  noble  mind's  delight  and  pride. 

To  men  and  angels  onlv  given. 
To  all  the  lower  world  denied. 

While  love,  unknown  among  the  blest. 
Parent  of  thousand  wild  desires. 

The  savage  and  the  human  breast 
Torments  alike  with  raging  fires  ; 

With  bright,  but  oft  destrtictive,  gleam, 
Alike,  o'er  all  his  lightnings  fly ; 

Thy  lambent  glories  only  beam 
Around  the  favourites  of  the  sky. 

Thy  gentle  flows  of  guiltless  joys 
On  fools  and  villains  ne'er  descend » 

In  vain  for  thee  the  tyrant  sighs, 
And  hugs  a  flatterer  for  a  friend. 

Directress  of  the  brave  and  just, 
O  emde  us  through  life's  darksome  way  * 

And  let  the  tortures  of  mistrust 
On  selfish  bosoms  only  prey. 

Nor  shall  thine  ardours  cease  to  glow. 
When  souls  tp  blissful  climes  remove: 

What  raised  our  virtue  here  below, 
Shall  aid  our  happiness  above. 

Stmnsa  1.  This  stanxa  is  omitted  in  Mm.  Willtanw^ 
Miscellanies,  and  instead  of  it  we  have  the  following 
which  may  be  suspected  Trum  internal  evidence  not  la 
have  been  Johnaon'f. 

When  virtues  kindred  virtues  meet. 

And  sister  souls  together  join. 
Thy  pleasures,  permanent  as  great, 

Are  all  transporting,  all  divine. 

Stanza  3,  line  9d. 


line  4th. 
Stansa  4,  Hue  8d. 

Stanza  6,  line  IsL 
glow. 


Parent  of  rage  and  hot  detlres 

Mrs.  W. 
InflanMs  alike  with  equal  flres. 
In  vain  for  thee  the  morutreh  sl^is, 

O !  shall  thy  flames  thsn  eaass  It 


TRANSLATION 

FROM   THE   MBOCA   OF   EURIPIDES,  V.  190. 

[This  was  written  bj  Johnson  for  hfa  friend,  Dr.  Bar- 
ney, and  waa  inserted  as  the  work  of  **  A  learned  friend,** 
in  that  gentleman's  History  of  Music,  Vol.  II.  p.  840.  It 
has  always  been  ascribed  to  Johnson  ;  but  to  not  the  mat* 
ter  beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Malone  ascertained  the  fact  bf 
applying  to  Dr.  Burney  himself.    J.  B.j 

The  rites  derived  from  ancient  days 
With  thoughtless  reverence  we  praise. 
The  rites  that  taught  us  to  combine 
The  joys  of  music  and  of  wine, 
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And  bid  the  feaot,  and  song,  and  bowl, 

O'crfill  the  s:it«ir.it:;  1  soul  : 

but  n«Vr  the  Hute  or  lyre  applied 

To  clic'»r  despair  and  sotleii  pride  , 

Nor  call  th^m  to  the  o^Ioomy  cells, 

Where  Want  repines  and  Vcnjreance  sweliB  ; 

Whcro  Hate  sits  inusinff  to  betray, 

AnJ  Murdur  meditates  his  prey. 


To  dens  ofgnilt  and  shades  of  care^ 

Yo  8ori«i  of  molo'iy  repair  ; 

Nor  dci;Tn  th  •  ft.*stive  dome  to  cloy. 

With  superfluities  of  joy. 

Ah  !  littlj  needs  the  minstrcl'p  power. 

To  spce.'l  the  iij^ht  convivial  hour. 

The  board  with  varied  plenty  crown'd. 

May  spare  the  luxuries  of  sound. 


POEiMATA. 


MESSIA.* 

Ex  alieno  in^enio  poeta,  ex  suo  tantum  rervifkator. 
SCAUO.  PoeL 

ToLLiTE  concentum,  Solymajse  tollite  nymphae, 
Nil  mortale  loquor;  ccelummihl  carminis  atta 
Materies  ;  poscunt  in^vnis  coelestia  plectrum. 
Muscosi  fontcs,  sylvestria  tecta  valele, 
Aonidesque  Deas.  et  mendacis  somnia  Pindi: 
Tu,  mihi  qui  flarnm^  movisti  pnctora  sancti 
Siderei  Isaix,  dijjrnos  accende  furores ! 

Immatura  calens  rapitur  per  sccula  vates 
Sic  orsus — dualis  rerum  mihi  nascitur  ordo  ! 
Virgo  !  virgo  parit !  felix  radicibus  arbor 
Jessaeis  surgit,  mulcentesquc  aethera  flores 
Coelestes  lambunt  animoe,  ramisque  columba, 
Nuncia  sacra  Dei,  plaudentibus  insidet  alis. 
Nectareos  rores,  alimentaque  mitia  caelum 
Praebeat,  et  ticite  fcecundos  irriget  imbres. 
Hue,  fcedat  quos  lepra,  urit  quos  febris,  adeste, 
Pia  salutares  spirant  medicamina  rami; 
Hic  rcquics  fessis :  non  sacra  sasvit  in  umbra 
Vis  Borese  gehda,  aut  rapidi  violentia  solis. 
Irrita  vanescent  prisca  vestigia  fraudis, 
Justitiaeque  man  us  pretio  intemerata  bilancem 
Attollet  redacts  ;  bellis  prstendct  olivas 
Compositis  pax  alma  suas,  terrasque  reviscns 
Sedatas  niveo  virtus  lucebit  amictu : 
Volvantur  celeres  anni !  lux  purpuret  ortum 
Expectata  diu  !  naturae  claustra  refringens, 
Nascere,  magne  puer !  tibi  primas,  ccce,  oorollas 
Depropi?rat  tellus,  fundit  tibi  munera  c^uicquid 
Carpit  Arabs,  hortis  quicqnid  frondescit  E^i.<«. 
Altius,  en  !  Lebanon  gaudentia  culmina  tollit 
En  !    summo  cxultant'nutantes  vertice  sylvae. 
Mittit  aromaticas  vallis  Saronica  nubes, 
Et  jtiga  Canneli  recreant  fragrantia  coelum. 
Deserti  lst&  mollescunt  aspera  voce, 
Auditur  Deus !  ccce  Deus  !  reboantia  circum, 
Saxa  sonant,  Deus!    ecce   Deus!    deflectitiir 

aether, 
Demissumque  Deum  tellus  capit ;  ardua  cedrus, 
Gloria  sylvarum,  oominum  inclinata  salutet 
Surgite  convallc!?,  tumidi  subsidite  monies ! 
Stemite  saxa  viam,  rapidi  disceditc  fluctus  ; 
En !  quern  turba  diu  cecinerunt  enthca,  vates, 
En  !  salvator  adest ;  vultus  agnoscite  caeci 


•  This  translation  has  heen  severely  critiriwd  bv  Dr* 
Warton.  in  his  e«Jiiion  of  Pope,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  9vo.  1797. 
It  cert^iiiljr  conuina  some  expre-fsiinns  thHt  are  not  classi- 
cal. Let  It  be  reinenibercii,  however,  that  i>  was  a  college 
exercise,  perr-rmed  with  ijreat  rdpidiiy,  and  was  at  first 
prtued  bejond  all  :iiupiciou  ufdeleoL— C. 


Divinos,  surdos  sacra  vox  permulceat  aarat. 
lUe  cutim  spissam  visus  hebetare  vetabit, 
(lecl'.isisque  ocnlis  iiifundet  ainab.le  lumen  ; 
Obstrictasque  diu  lingaas  in  carmina  aolreL 
Ille  vias  vocis  pandet,  flexus<]ue  liquentis 
Harmoniae  pu.-gata  novos  mirabitur  auris. 
Accrcscunt  teneris  tactu  nova  robora  nerris. 
Con'suctus  fulcro  innixus  reptare  bacilli 
Nunc  saltu  caprcas  ;  nunc  carsu  provocat  euroC 
Non    pianctu!^,    non    mcesta    sonant    suspiria; 

pectus 
Singultans  mulcet,  lachrymantes  tergit  ocellos. 
V^inclacocrcebuntluctan'teni  adamantina  mo:teo 
iEtcrnoque  Orci  dominator  vulncre  languens 
Invalidi  raptos  sceptri  plorabit  honores. 
Ut  qua  dulce  strepent  9catebr<x;,  qua  lata  viresctiot 
Pascua,  qua  blandum  spirat  purissimus  aer. 
Pastor  ai;it  pccudes,  tcneros  niodo  suscipit  agnos 
Et  4^rcraio  fotis  selectas  porngit  herbas, 
Amissas  modo  quaerit  oves,  revocatque  vagantes; 
Fidus  adest  cu»tos,  seu  nox  furat  horrida  nimbia, 
Sive  dies  medius  morientia  torreat  anra. 
Pustera  sic  pastor  divinus  secia  beabit, 
Et  curas  fehx  patrias  testabitur  orbis. 
Non  ultra  infestis  concurrent  agraina  signiS) 
Hostiles  oculis  flammas  jaculantia  torris ; 
Non  litui  accendent  bellum,  non  campas  ahenis 
Triste  coruscabit  radiis  ;  dabit  hasta  recosa 
Vomerem,  et  in  falcein  rigidus  curvatntur  ensis. 
Atria,  pacis  opus,  surgent,  finemque  cadaci 
Natus  ad  optatum  perducet  coepta  parentis. 
Q,ui  duxit  sulcos,  illi  tcret  area  messem, 
Et  serae  texent  vites  umbracula  proIL 
Attoniti  dumeta  vident  inculto  coloni 
Suave  nibero  rosis,  aitientcsque  inter  arenas 
Gamila  mirantar  salientis  murmura  rivi. 
Per  saxa,  ignivomi  nuper  spelaea  draconi^ 
Canna  viret,  juncique  trcmit  variabilis  umbra. 
Horruit  impluxo  qua  vallis  saate,  figura 
Surgit  amans  abics  teretisi  baadmie  sequaces 
Artificis  frondent  deztra ;  palmnqiie  nibeta 
Aspera,  odoratae  cedont  mila  gnmiiia  myito 
Per  valles  sociata  lupo  lascivMt  Hgiia, 
Cumque  leone  petet  tutus  presqw  juvencn& 
Florea  mansuaCae  petulantes  vincula  tigri 
Per  ludum  pueri  injicient,  et  fessa  colubri 
Membra  viatoris  recreabunt  frigorc  linguae. 
Serpentes  tcneris  nil  jam  lethalc  micantes 
Tractabit  palmis  infan8,motusque  trisalcs 
Ridebit  linguae  innocuos,  squamasqiie  virenln 
Aureaque  admirans  rutilantis  fulgura  crista. 
Indue  resinam,  turrita)  frontis  honores 
ToUe  SaJcma  sacros,  quam  circam  gloria  i 
Expiicat,  incinctam  radiatae  luce  tiane  * 
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En !  formosa  tibi  spatiosn  pnr  atria,  prolea 
Ordinibiis  «iur<rit  dtinsis,  vitainqiic  rc(|uirit 
Irnpsiliens,  Ipiiteqiic  tliieiitcs  incrc|>:it  annos. 
Eccc  pere;;rinis  terveiit  fu:i  lirniim  turbis  ; 
Rirbarus  en  !  clarum  tlivino  himine  lem|iluni 
InL^rcditur,  cultuquo  tuo  nianniicsccrc  gaudct 
Cinnaineos  cumulos,  NabuUiipi  miincra  veris, 
Keen  cremant  frenibiis  trite  re»;alibus  arip  ! 
Soli?  Ophynris  crudnm  tibi  montibus  aurum 
Matiirant  radii ;  tibi  bulsnma  sudat  Idume. 
-/Ethcris  en  porlas  sacrofulgore  micantes 
CcDlicolas  pandurit,  torrcntis  aurea  lucis 
Fluinina  pronunpunt ;  non  posthacsolc  rubescet 
India  nasccnti,  placidocvc  ar<^entea  noctis 
Luna  vices  revehet ;  radios  pater  ipse  diei 
Proferet  archctypos  ;  cceiestis  gautfia  lucis 
Ipso  fonte  bibcs,  quas  circumfusa  beatam 
Regiam  inundabit,  nullis  cessura  tenebris. 
Littora  deficiens  arentia  deserei  squor ; 
Sidera  fumabunt,  diro  labefacta  tremore 
Saxa  cadcnt,  solidique  liquescent  robora  montia : 
Tu  secura  tamen  confusa  elementa  ridebia, 
Lietaque  Messia  semper  donunabere  rege, 
Pollicitis  iinnata  Dei,  stabilita  ruinia. 


[Jan.  20,  21,  1773.] 

ViT.B  qui  yarias  vices 
Renim  perpetuus  temperat  Arbiter, 

Lfeto  cedcre  lumini 
Noctis  tristitiam  qui  irelidaB  jubet, 

Acri  sanguine  turgidos, 
Obductosque  oculos  nubibus  humidis 

Sanari  vohiit  meos ; 
Et  me,  cuncta  beans  cui  nocuit  dies, 

Luci  reddidit  et  mthi. 
Clua  te  laude,  Deus,  qua  piece  proaequar? 

Sacri  diacipulis  libn 
Te  semper  atudiis  utilibua  colam : 

Grates,  summe  Pater,  tuis 
Recte  qui  fruitur  muneribus,  dediL 


[Dec.  25,  1779.] 

Nunc  dies  Chrtsto  memoranda  nato 
Fulsit,  in  pectus  mihi  fonte  purum 
Gaudium  aacro  fluat,  et  benigni 

Gratia  CobU  ! 

Christe,  da  totam  trepido  qaietem, 
Christe,  apem  presta  atabilem  timenti ; 
Da  fidem  certam,  precibuaque  fidis 

Annue,  Christe. 


[In  Lecfo,  &  PuaioniB,  Apr.  13,  1781.] 

SuuMK   Dena,  qui  aemper  amaa  quodcunque 
cre^ati; 

Judice  quo,  acelemm  eat  posnituisae  aalua ; 
Da  veterea  noxas  animo  aic  fiere  novato. 

Per  Chriatum  ut  veniam  ait  reperire  mihi. 


[In  Lecto,  Dec.  25,  1782.] 

Spe  non  inani  confugia, 
Peccator,  ad  latua  meum ; 
Cluod  poscia,  baud  unqoam  tibi 
Negibitur  aolafium. 
»V 


[Nocti,  inter  16  ct  17  Junii,  1783. "^J 


Summe  Pater,  quodcunquo  tuumf  de  corpoM 
Nument  [velit: 

Hoc  statuat,  Ij  precibus§  Christua  adcaat 
In^enio  parcas,  nee  sit  milii  culpa  rogft)ne,ir 

Slua  solum  potero  parte,  placerc^*  tibL 


[Cal.  Jan.  in  Iccto,  ante  lucem.  1784.] 

Summe  dator  vitffi,  naturs  eteme  ma^ster, 
Causarum  aeries  quo  moderante  fluit, 

Respice  quern  subijct  senium,  morbique  aenila^ 
Cluem  tcrrct  vifa;  mcta  propinqua  susb. 

Respice  inutilitcr  lapsi  quem  pcenitet  sevi ; 
Recte  ut  pcenitcat,  respice,  magne  parena 


Pater  benigne,  summa  semper  lenitas, 
Cnnune  gravatam  plurirao  mentem  leva: 
Concede  veram  poenitentiaro,  precor, 
Concede  agendam  legibua  vitani  tuia. 
Sacri  vagantes  luminis  gressus  face 
Rege  et  tuerc,  cjuae  nocent  pellens  procul ; 
Veniam  pctenti,  summe  da  veniam,  pater ; 
Veniseque  sancta  pacis  adde  gaudia : 
Sceleris  ut  expers,  omni  et  vacuus  meta, 
Te,  mente  pur^,  mente  tranquilly  colam  : 
Mihi  dona  morte  hsec  impetret  Chhatua  au4. 


[Jan.  18,  1784.] 
Summe  Pater,  pnro  collustra  lumine  pectus, 

Anxietas  noceat  ne  tcncbrosa  mihi. 
In  me  sparsa  manu  virtutum  semina  larga 

Sic  ale,  proveniat  messis  ut  ampla  bom. 
Noctcs  atque  dies  animo  spes  Ixta  recuraet, 

Certa  mihi  sancto  flagrct  amore  fides. 
Certa  vetat  dul)itare  fides,  spea  Iseta  timere. 

Velle  vetet  cuiquam  non  bene  sanctns  amor. 
Da,  ne  sint  permissa.  Pater,  mihi  prsmia  fma* 

Et  colerc,  et  leges  semper  amare  tuas.       [tra, 
Haec  mihi,  quo  gentes,  quo  secula,  Christe,  pi4ati« 

Sanguine,  precanti  promercare  tuo ! 


[Feb.  27,  1784.] 
MsKS  mea,  quid  quereris?  veniet  tibi  mollior 
liora, 
In  summo  ut  videas  numine  Ista  patrem, 
Divinam  insontes  iram  placavit  lesus  ; 
Nunc  est  pro  poena  (xsnituiaae  reis. 


CHRISTIANUS  PERFECTUS. 

Q.UI  cupit  in  sanctos  Christo  cogente  referri, 
Abstcrgat  mundi  labem,  nee  gaudia  camia 
Captans,  noc  fa:itu  tumidus,  aemperque  futuio 
Instet,  et  eveliens  terroria  spicula  corde, 
Suspiciat  tandem  clementem  in  nomine  patrein. 
Uuic  quoque,  nee  genti  nee  sectte  noxiua  uUi, 


•  The  night  above  referred  u>  by  Dr.  Johnson,  i^as  that 
In  which  a  pAralyiic  ^ roke  had  depriveil  him  uf  n\n  voice , 
and,  in  the  anxiety  he  felt  lest  It  should  likewise  have  im- 
paired  his  underMtaiiding,  he  composed  the  above  lines, 
and  »aid,  concerning  them,  that  he  knew  at  the  time  thai 
they  were  not  gwid,  but  then  thai  he  deemoil  his  dirtcem- 
in?  thi:i  to  be  sufficient  fur  the  «iuiciin<^  tlie  anxiety  bet'ora 
mentioned,  as  it  showed  him  that  his  power  of  juu^inf 
was  not  diminisiied. 


t  Al.  tusa.    1  Al.  leges.  I!  Al.  sutuan 

4AL  votia.  f  ALprecari.     **ALUian. 
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Sit  SAcer  orbis  amor,  miseris  qoi  ffc^mpcr  adcssc 
Gestiat,  et,  nullo  pietatts  liinite  claiisus, 
Cunctonim  i^no<«cat  vitiis,  pictate  fruatur. 
Ardcat  huic  toto  aacer  ijznia  pcrtore,  posait 
Ut  vitam,  poscat  si  reSf  impendorc  vero. 

Currn  placere  Deo  nt  prima  sit  ultima,  aancts 
Jmiptum  vitsp  ciipiat  •en'are  tenorem  ; 
Et  sibi,  delirans  quanqoam  et  peccator  in  horas 
Diapliceat,  8er\et  tutum  sub  pectore  rectum: 
Nee  natet,  et  nunc  ha«  partes,  nunc  clijrat  illas, 
Nee  dubitet  miem  dicat  ncrum,  sed,  totus  in  ano, 
Se  fid  urn  adoicat  Christo,  mortalia  tcmnena. 

Sed  timcat  scraper,  cavcatque  ante  omnia, 
turbe 
Ne  stolids  similip,  le^res  sibi  «rsrrp^et  and  ax 
duas  aervare  velit,  \vffcs  quas  lentus  omittat. 
Plenum  opua  effui^cns,  aptans  juga  mollia  colic, 
Spontc  sua  demens  ;  nihilum  deccdere  sumroae 
Vult  Deua,  at  qui  concta  dcdit  tibi,  cuncta  re- 

posdt. 
Dcnique  perpotuo  contendit  in  ardaa  nian, 
Auxilioque  Dei  fretus,  jam  mento  serena 
Pcr^t,  et  imperiis  sentit  se  dulcibus  actum. 
Paulatira  mores,  animom,  vitamquo  reiingit 
EfBgicraque  Dei,  quantum  sen-arc  licebit, 
Induit,  et,  terria  major,  coelestia  spiral. 


iE^TCRNC  renim  conditor, 
Salutis  stemiB  dator ; 
Felicitatis  stnlibus 
Clui  ncc  scelestofl  ezigis, 
Cliioacumquc  scclcrum  poenitet ; 
Da,  Christe,  pcenitentiam, 
Veniamque,  Christe,  da  mihi ; 
JEgrum  trahenti  spiritum 
Succurre  praesens  corpori, 
Multo  gravatam  criminc 
Mentem  benignua  alleva. 


LvcB  coHu^ret  mihi  pcctoa  alma, 
Pellat  et  tristea  animi  tencbras, 
Nee  ainat  semper  tremerc  ac  dolere. 
Gratia  Chriati : 

Me  Pater  tandem  reducem  bcnigno 
SummuH  amplexu  foveat,  beato 
Me  gregi  Sanctus  socium  beatum 
Spiritus  addat. 


JEJUNIUM  ET  CIBUS. 

ScRTiAT  lit  mcnti  corpus  jejunia  serva, 
Ut  mens  utatur  corpore,  sumc  cibos. 


AD  URBANUM.*     1738. 

TJrbake,  mjltis  ft^ae  laboribas, 
Urbane,  nullis  victe  calumniis^ 
Cui  fronte  sertum  in  erudita 
Perpetoo  viret,  et  virebit ; 
Ctaid  moliatur  gens  imitantium, 
Cluid  et  minetur,  sollicitus  parum, 
Vacare  aolis  pergc  Musis, 
Joxta  animo  studiisquc  felix. 
Linguae  proeacis  plumbca  spicula, 
Fidcns,  superbo  frange  silentio ; 
Victrix  per  obstantes  catervas 
ScduUtas  animoaa  tendeL 


•  See  OcDL  Mar.  Vol.  YIU.  p.  IWj  and  n« 
IntroductioD  lo  YoL  liV. 


Intcnde  nerros  furtia,  'msntbu9 
Risurus  olitn  nisibus  <emuli  ; 
Intendc  jam  nerros,  hahebis 
Participes  opera  Camo^nafr. 
Non  alia  Musis  pagina  jerratior, 
Cluam  qo?e  sevens  ludicra  janger# 
Novit,  fatigatamqoe  nirgia 
Utilibus  rccreare  mentem. 
Texente  nymphis  serta  Lvcoride, 
Rose  ruborem  sic  viola  adjavat 
Inmiisfa,  sic  Iris  retarget 
uGtlicreia  variata  facia. 


IN  RIVUM  A  MOLA  STOANA  LITCH 
FELDIJE  DIFFLUENTEM. 

Err  AT  adhoc  vitreos  per  prata  virentia  rivua, 

duo  totics  lavi  membra  tenella  pucr; 
Hie  delusa  nidi  frustrabar  brachia  motu, 

Dum  docuit  blanda  voce  natare  pater. 
Fecerunt  rami  latcbraa,  tcnebriaque  diamis 

Pcndula  secrctas  abdidit  arbor  aquas. 
Nunc  veteres  duris  periire  aecuribua  umbne, 

Longinquisque  oculis  nuda  lavacra  patent. 
Lympha  tamen  cursus  agit  indefessa  perennis, 

Tectaquc  qua  fluxit,  nunc  et  aperta  fliiit. 
Cluid  ferat  extcmi  velox,  quid  deterat  setasy 

Tu  qaoque  aecurus  res  age,  Nise,  tuaa. 


rNHei  ZTEATOSf.* 

[Pott  Leincon  Anffieanummietum  et  emendatwnj 

Lexicon  ad  finem  longo  luctamrne  tandem 
Scaligcr  ut  diurit,  tenuis  pertsaua  ope)iap. 
Vile  indignatua  itudium.  nugaaqne  mo>eatas 
Ingemit  exoeos,  acribenaaque  lexica  mandat 
Damnatis,  pcsnam  pro  poenia  omnibus  nnam. 
Illc  quidem  recte,  aoblimis,  doctua  et  acer, 
duem  decuit  majora  sequi,  majoribna  aptum, 
Clui  veterum  mcido  facta  dacum,  modocarmiim 

vatum, 
Gesserat  et  quicquid  virtua,  aapientia  quicquid 
Dixcrat,  imperiique  vices,  coelique  meatus, 
Ingentcmque  ammo  seclorum  volveret  nrbK;m. 
Fallimur  exemplia;  temcre  aibi  turba  scho 
larum 
Ima  tuaa  credit  permitti  Scaliger  iraa. 
Uuisque  auum  n6nt  modulum ;  tibi,  prime  vi 

rnrum, 
Ut  studiis  sperem,  aut  ausini  par  esse  querehs, 
Non  mihi  sorte  datum ;  lenti  aeu  aanguinia  obaint 
Frigora,  seu  nimium  longa  jacuiaae  vetemoy 
Sive  mihi  mentem  dcderit  natura  minorrm. 

Te  Btcrili  functum  cura,  vocumque  aalebris 
Tuto  eluctatum  spatiia  aapientia  dim 
Excipit  sthcrda,  ars  omnia  plaodit  amieo, 
Linguarumque  omni  terr&  dwooidia  concors 
Multiplici  reducem  cireumaonat  ere  magiatnsm. 
Me,  pensi  immunia  cum  jam  mihi  reddor  in- 
ertia 
Desidiae  sora  dvtn.  flAnet,  gravior<|ue  labore 
Tristia  et  atra  ({uies,  et  tards  taedia  vite. 
Nascuntur  curia  curae,  vexatque  dolorum 
Importuna  cohors,  vacuc  mala  somnia  menti<>. 
Nunc  clamoaa  juvant  nncturnac  gaudia  mrn!>sp. 
Nunc  loca  aola  placent ;  frustra  te,  Somnc,  ro- 

cumbens 
Alme  voco,  impatiens  noctis  metuensque  diei. 


alsQ  Uw 


•  See  the  yjt  of  Dr.  Johoaoa. 
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OmnM.  percurro  trcpidus,  circum  omnia  lastro, 
Si  qua  iisquain  pateat  melioris  seinita  \itn;, 
Nee  quid    again  invenio;    meditutua  grandia, 

cogo : 
Potior  ipse  mihi  fieri,  inculturaque  fateri 
Pectus,  et  in^cnium  vano  se  robore  jactans. 
(n<7eniuin|  nisi  materiem  doctrina  ministrat, 
Cessat  inop^  renim,  ut  torpet,  si  marmoris  absit 
Oopia,  Phidiaci  fcecunda  potentia  ecsll 
duicquid    agam,  quocunque    ferar,  conatibus 

obstat 
Rei  angu9ta  donii,  et  macre  penuria  mentis. 
Non  rationis  opes   animus,  nunc  parta  re- 

censens 
Conspicit  aggestas,  et  ae  miratur  in  illis, 
Ncc  sibi  de  gaza  pnesens  quod  postulat  nam 
Summus  adesse  jubet  ceisa  dominator  ab  area ; 
Non,  operum  serie  seriem  dum  computat  B?i, 
Pneteritis  fruitur,  laetos  aut  sumit  honores 
Ipse  sui  Judex,  act®  bene  munera  vitae  ; 
Sed  sua  regna  videns,  loca  nocte  silcntia  late 
Horrct,  ubi  van©  species,  irnibroeque  fugaces, 
Et  rerum  volitant  rarse  per  inane  nguns. 
Cluid  faciam?    tenebrisne   pigram  damnare 

scnectam 
Restat?  an  accingarstudiis  gravioribus  audax  ? 
Aut,  boc  si  nimium  est,  tandem  nova  lexica 

poscam? 


AD  THOMAM  LAURENCE, 

MKDICUM  DOCTI88IMUM, 

Cum  filium  peregre  agentem  desiderio  nimis  trisH 
proieqiteretur. 

Fateris  ergo,  quod  populus  solet 
Crepare  vecors,  nil  sapienti^m 
Pirodesse  vits,  literasque. 
In  dubiis  dare  terga  rebus. 

T^  ^eis  laborat  sore  bominum,  mala, 
Nbc  vincis  acer,  nee  pateris  pius : 
Te  mille  succorem  potentem 
Destituit  medicina  mentis. 

Per  ceca  noctis  tedia  turbida, 
Pigne  per  boras  lucis  inutiles, 
Torpesque,  languescisque,  curis 
Solicitus  nimis  heu !  patemis. 

Tandem  dolori  plus  satis  est  datum, 
Exurge  fortis,  hnnc  animis  opus, 
Te,  docta,  Laurenti,  vetustas, 
Te  medici  revocant  labores. 

Permitte  summo  qnicquid  babes  Patri, 
Permitte  iidens ;  et  mu1iebribu8| 
Amice  majorem,  querelis 
Redde  tuis,  tibi  redde  mentem. 


IN  THEATRO,  MARCH  8,  1771. 

TcRTii  verso  quater  orbe  lustri, 
Cluid  theatrales  tibi,  Crispe,  pompe  ? 
Cluam  decet  canos  male  litteratos 

Sera  voluptasi 

Tene  mulceri  fidibus  canons  7 
Tene  cantorum  modulis  stupere  7 
Tene  per  pictas  oculo  elegante 

Cucnra  foiiBM? 


Inter  squalcs,  sine  Telle  liber, 
Codices,  veri  studiosus,  inter 
Rectius  vives.     Sua  quisquo  carpat 

Qaadia  gimtai. 

Lusibus  Miudct  puer  otiosis, 
Luxus  obiectat  juvenem  theatri. 
At  seni  fluxo  sapienter  uti 

Tempore 


INSXTLA  KENNETHI,  INTEH. 
HEBRIDAS. 

Parva  quidem  re^o,  sed  relig^ione  , 

Clara,  Caledonuis  panditur  inter  i 
Voce  ubi  Cennethus  populos  domuii 

Dicitar,  et  vanos  dedocuisse  deos. 
Hue  ego  delatus  placido  per  oerula  curaiii 

Scire  locus  volui  quid  daret  iste  novi. 
Illic  Leniades  humih  regpabat  in  aula, 

Leniades,  magnis  nobilitatis  avis. 
Una  duas  cepit  case,  cum  genitore  puellas,  • 

Cluas  Amor  undarum  crcderet  esse  deas. 
Nee  tamen  inculti  gelidis  latuere  sub  antris, 

Accola  Danubii  qualia  sxvus  babeL 
MoUia  non  desunt  vacuae  solatia  vits, 

Sive  libros  poscant  otia,  sive  lyram. 
Fulserat  ilia  aies,  legis  qua  docta  supenuD  ^ 

Spes  bominum  ct  curas  gens  procul  esfe  jubeL 
Ut  precibus  justas  avertat  nummis  iras 

Et  summi  accendat  pectus  amore  boni. 
Ponte  inter  strepitus  non  sacri  munera  eultoa 

Cessarunt,  pietas  bic  quoque  cura  fuit 
Nil  opus  est  oeris  sacra  de  turre  sonantis 

Admonitu,  ipsasuas  nunciat  bora  vices. 
Cluid,  quod  sacrifici  versa vit  foBmina  libros  7 

Bint  pro  lesitimis  pura  labella  sacris. 
duo  vagor  uUerius  7  quod  wbique  requiiitur  hie 
est, 

Hic  secura  quies,  bic  et  honestus  amor. 


SKIA. 
PoNTi  profundis  clausa  recessibas, 
Strepcns  procellis,  rupibus  obsita, 
duam  grata  defesso  virentem, 
Skia,  sinum  nebulosa  pandis  t 

His  cura,  credo,  sedibus  exulat ; 
His  blanda  certe  pax  habitat  locis ; 
Non  ira,  non  raceror  quietis 
Insidias  mcditatur  horis. 

At  non  cavat&  rupe  latescere, 
Menti  nee  aegrae  montibus  aviis 
Prodcst  vagari,  nee  irementes 
In  specula  numerarc  fluctua, 

Humana  virtus  non  sibi  sufficit ; 
Datur  nee  aequum  cuiquo  animum  siU 
Parare  posse,  utcunque  iactet 
Grandiioquus  nimis  alta  Zeno. 

Exaestuantis  pectoris  impetum 
Rex  summe,  solus  tu  regis,  arbiter; 
Mentisque,  te  toUente,  fluctus ; 
Te,  resident,  moderante  fluctni. 


ODE  DE  SKIA  INSULA. 

Pkrmbo  terras  obi  nuda  rupet 
Sazeai  misoet  nebulis  nunas^ 
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Torva  ubi  rident  Btmiles  coloni 

Rura  labores. 

PerTBeor  ^ntes  hominum  ferorum, 
Vita  wii  nuUo  decorata  cuitu 
Squaliet  informis,  tiguiique  fumis 

FoBda  iatescit 

Inter  erronf  salebrosa  longi, 
Inter  ignot»  strcpitiu  loquels, 
Cluot  modts,  mecum,  quid  agat,  requiro, 
Thralia  dulcis  7 

&m  viri  ciins,  |Ma  nnpta  malcet, 
8m  fgvtt  mater  sobolem  beni^a, 
Bne  earn  libria  novitate  paacit 

Sedola  mentem 

Bit  memor  nostzi,  fidetque  solvat 
Fid  a  mercedeni,  meritoque  bland  am 
Thralie  diacant  reaonare  nomen 

Littora  Skis. 


SPES. 


^prU  16,  1783. 


Boaa  81C  pcragit  citata  cursum  ; 
Sic  diom  sequitur  dies  fugacem ! 
Spes  novas  nova  lux  parit,  sccunda 
Spondens  omnia  credulis  homuUis  ; 
Spes  ludit  stolidas,  metuque  cxco 
Lux  aogity  miseroB  iudens  homullos. 


VERSUS, 

■  COLLARI  CATKM  DOMINI  BANKS  INSCaiBENDI. 

PcRPETUi,  ambiti  bis  tcrrk  praemia  lactis 
Hsc  habet,  aitrici  capra  secunda  Jovis. 


AD  FiEMINAM  QUANDAM  OENKR08AM  QUA  LI- 
BERTATia  CAU8JE  IN  SERMONK  PATROCINATA 
PUXRAT. 

Liber  ut  esse  vclim  suasisti,  pulchra  Maria : 
Ut  maneam  liber,  pulchra  Maria,  vale. 


JACTURA  TEMPORIS. 

HoRA  pent  fiirtim  laetis,  mens  temporis  ofgra 
Pigritiam  incusat,  nee  minus  bora  perit. 


CluAS  navis  recipit,  quantum  sit  pondus  aqua- 
rum, 
Dimidium  taoti  ponderis  intrct  onus. 


QvoT  vox  missa  pedes  abit  horas  parte  secunda  7 
Undecies  centum  denos  quater  aade  duosque. 


.^pS  BIPXION.* 

ILlitv  *k\ii6t§$9pAriv  \ntpovea  ypd^vra 

Kal  (ilovy  uirtvj  orav  ^<^i?y  ^avdmo  /?Af(r(rr, 
ZoB  w9Tt  Y9<*^i^t9otf  hlpxiov  £XX»v  i'xo't* 

♦ ~ 

«  Tha  mtr.  f  r;ThofnBf  Birch,  tuihor  of  the  Hhtorr 
•ftU  B^yU  aJMMj,  sad  ochir  woilu  of  DOIB. 


Els  r»  Tils  *EAIZSHi:  *rp2  rOw  *Ovf<pwr 
JLtviYfta.^ 

Tji  KdWovf  ivv4^ti  rl  rf\o(  ;  Zc^r  itdvra  UimKtw 

*Sk  £ktbi  loTiv  'Ovap,  ^(Ui  not  lyfaf^tv  ^Ofiirpof, 
'A>Ad  r^'  tU  ^vnrovi  Rtir^i;  iirtfi\pev  'Omi^. 

Ztdi  fioiivos  ^Ao/tfevri  r6\£t(  ixictofft  KtpavvQf 
'O^/iavi  AafDrpd  Aids  Konpif  iiortt  ^ipu. 


IN  eliza:  enigma. 

Cluis  forme  modus  impcnu7    Venus  arrogat 
audax 

Omniii,  ncc  curs  sunt  sua  srcptra  Jovi. 
Ab  Jove  Maeonides  descendere  somnia  narrat ; 

Hbc  veniunt  Cypria  somnia  missa  Dee, 
Jupiter  unus  erat,  qui  stravit  fulmine  rentes ; 

Nunc  arroant  Veneris  lumina  tela  Jovis. 


t  O  QUI  bcnignus  crimina  i^oscis,  Pater, 
Facilisque  semper  contiteiiti  ades  reo, 
Aurem  faventem  precibus  O  prasbe  meis , 
Scelerum  caton&  me  laborontcm  grav^ 
Sterna  tandem  liberet  dementia, 
Ut  summa  laus  sit,  summa  Cbristo  gloria. 


Per  vitse  tenebras  rerumque  incerta  vagantem 
Numine  pnesenli  me  tueare,  Pater ! 

Me  ducat  lux  sancta,  Deus,  lux  sancta  sequatur ; 
Usque  regat  ^essus,  gratia  fida  meos. 

Sic  peragam  tua  jussa  libcns,  accinctus  ad  omne 
Mandatum,  vivam,  aic  moriarque  tibL 


Me,  Pator  omnipotens,  de  puro  respice  ccbIo, 
Ctuem  mcBstum  et  Umidam  crimuia  dba  gni- 
vant; 

Da  vcniam  pacemque  mihi,  da,  mente  Beiaia, 
Ut  tibi  quT  placeant,  omnia  promptiu  aga 

Solvi,  quo  Ghristus  cunctis  delicta  redeni^ 
Et  pro  mo  pretium,  tu  patiare,  Pater. 


[Dec.  5.  17844] 

SuMME  Deus,  cui  caeca  pat«^nt  penetralia  cordis , 

Cluem  nulla  anxietas,  nulla  cupido  fugit  ; 
ducm  nil  vafrities  peccantum  subdola  celat ; 

Omni  qui  spectans,  omnia  ubique  regis ; 
Mcntibus  adlatu  terrenas  cjice  sordes 

Divino,  sanctus  regnet  ut  intus  amor . 
Eloquiumque  potens  linguis  torpentibus  aflfer 

Ut  tibi  laus  omni  semper  ab  ore  sonet : 
Sanguine  quo  ffente^,  quo  seciila  cunrta  piarit, 

Euec  nobis  Christns  promeruisse  vclit' 


PSALMUS   CXYII. 

Anni  qua  volucris  ducitur  orbita, 
Patrem  ccelicolum  perpctuo  colunt 

♦  The  lady  on  whom  thew  ver(««i,  and  the  Latin  one» 
that  Immediately  follow,  were  wriuen,  is  ihe  celebrated 
Mr4.  Elizabeth  Carter,  who  translated  the  work*  of  Epic- 
t'>tu«  Trom  the  Greek. 

fThis  and  the  three  following  articles  are  metrical 
vcr.tloni  of  collect*  in  Uie  Lliurey ;  the  first,  of  ihat, 
besirifiin!;.  "  O  God,  who^e  nature  atid  property  ;»*  the 
-2il  and  %!.  nf  the  Cfdli'cui  lor  the  17th  and  dlot  Siindava 
af'ter  Trinity  •  and  the  4th,  uf  the  let  collect  in  the  n.iii 
tnini'Mi  rterrice. 

.  t  Tha  day  on  which  ha  rtedrad  the  McraaaDf  for  the 
1^  line  ;  Mid  alfhc  dii>s  batet  his  dscsMS. 
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Gtviovis  sanjpiiae  cretas 
Gcntes  undtque  carmine. 
Patrem,  cujns  amor  blandior  in  dies 
Mortaies  miseros  servat^  alit,  fovet 
Omneii  andic^ne  gentce, 
Sancto  diate  cannine. 


*  Sbu  te  sxTa,  leritaa  sive  improba  fecit, 

Mnsca,  meae  comitem,  participemque  dapis, 
Pone  metum,  rostram  fidens  iminitte  culullo, 

Nam  licet,  et  toto  proitie  larta  mero. 
Tu,  quamcunque  tibi  vclox  indulscrit  annus, 

Carpe  diem,  fugit  heu,  non  revocanda  dicH  ! 
Ctu-e  nos  biandacnmes,  qune  nos  perducateodem) 

Volvitur  bora  mihi,  volvitur  bora  tibi ! 
0na  quidem,  sic  fata  volunt,  tibi  vivitur  restas, 

Ebcu,  quid  decies  phis  mihi  sexta  dedit ! 
Olim  prvteritTp  numeranti  tempora  vit'e, 

Sexaginta  annis  non  minor  unus  erit. 


f  Habbo,  dedi  quod  alteri ; 
Habiiique,  ouod  dedi  mihi ; 
Sed  quod  reliqui,  pcrdidi. 


tEWALTONI  PISCATORE  PERFECTO 
EXCERPTUM. 
Nunc,  per  sramina  fusi, 
Densd  tronde  salicti, 
Dum  defenditur  imber, 
Molles  ducimus  horas. 
Hie,  dum  debita  morti 
Paulam  vita  moratur, 
Nunc  rescire  priora. 
Nunc  instare  futuris, 
Nunc  tummi  prece  saticti 
Patris  numcn  adire  est 
Ctuicquid  qutrritur  ultra, 
G1B6O  ducit  amore^ 
Yd  spe  ludit  inani, 
Lucius  mox  pariturura. 

•  The  aboTe  is  a  rersiou  of  the  aong^  "  Busj,  cturkrai, 
Ihlrrty  ily." 

t  Thene  lines  arie  a  yervinn  of  three  oentences  that  are 
■aid  in  the  manuscrifji  t«>  be  '*0n  the  mniiuiueni  of  John 
of  Doncatfter :'*  and  which  are  as  f'llow  : 
what  I  gave  that  I  have ; 
What  I  spent  that  I  had ; 
What  I  left  that  I  loel. 
\  These  lines  are  a  trunolation  of  part  of  a  Sonf  iii  the 
Complete  Angler  of  I-«aacWahon,  written  by  John  Chn  Ik- 
hill,  a  friend  of  Spender,  and  a  ^od  poet  in  his  time. 
They  are  but  part  of  the  laM  stanza,  which,  thac  the  reader 
maj  have  it  entire,  is  here  ; iven  at  length 
If  the  sun's  excedsive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelter. 
To  an  osier  hedge  we  gel 
For  a  friendly  shelter. 
Where  in  a  dike, 
Perch  or  pike, 
Roach  or  dace, 
We  do  chase. 
Bleak  or  gudgeon, 
Without  grudging, 

We  are  stiU  contented. 
Or  we  sometimes  pass  an  hour 

Under  a  green  willow, 
That  defends  us  from  a  shower, 
Making  earth  our  pillow. 
Where  we  may 
Think  and  pray, 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath ; 
Other  joys 
Are  but  toya, 

Aod  to  bo  IsBSOlsd. 


^CluiSQUis  iter  tendis,  vitreas  qua  lucidus  undas 
Speluncae  latd  Thamesis  prn^tendit  opacv  ; 
M armored  trepidant  qua  lentr  in  fornice  guttr, 
CrystalUsque  latex  fractus  scintiilat  acutiit ; 
Gemmaque,  iuxuritr  nondum  faniuiata  nitcnti 
Splcndit,  ct  incoquitur  tectum  sine  fraude  me- 

tallum ; 
Ingrcdere  O  !  rerum  purA  cole  mcnte  parentem ; 
Auriferasque  auri  metuens  scrutare  cavernas. 
Ingredere !  Egerix  sacrum  en  tibi  panditur  an- 
trum I 
Hie,  in  se  totum^  longc  per  opaca  fiituri 
Temporis,  Henncum  rapuit  vis  vivida  mentis : 
Hie  pia  Vindamius  traxit  suspiria,  in  ipsft 
Morte  mcmor  patriae ;  hie,  Mannonlt  pactore 

prima 
Coelestis  fido  caluerunt  semina  flammap. 
Temnere  opes,  pretium  sceleris,  patriamque  tueri 
Fortis,  ades  ;  tibi  sponte  patet  venerabiJe  limen. 


GRiECORUM  EPIGRAMMATUM 
VERSIONES  METRICiE. 
Pag.  2.  Brod?ei  edit  Bas.  Ann.  1549. 
NoN  Argos  pugilem,  non  me  Mcssana  creavit ; 

Patria  Sparta  mihi  est  patria  clara  \iidm. 
Arte  valent  isti,  mihi  robo  revivere  solo  est, 
Convenit  ut  natis,  inclyta  Sparta,  tuia. 


Br.  2. 

CluAN DOQUiDEM  passim  nulla  ratione  feruntur, 

Cuncta  cinis,  cuncta  et  ludicra,  cimcta  cihiL 


Br.  5. 
Pectore  qui  duro,  crudos  de  vite  racemos 

Venturi  exsecuit,  vascula  piima  men, 
Labraque  constrictus,  semesoi,  jamc^ue  terendos 

Sub  pedibus,  populo  pnetureunto,  jacit 
Supplicium  huic,  quoniam  crescentia  gaudi  laesit, 

Det  Bacchus,  dederat  quale,  Lycurge,  tibi. 
Hap  poterant  utx  Ueto  convivia  cantu 

Mulcere,  aut  pectus  triste  levare  malis. 


Br.  8. 
Fert  humeris  claudum  validis  per  compita  caecus, 
Hie  oculos  socio  commodat,  ille  pedes. 


Br.  10. 
dvi,  mufare  vias  ausus  terncque  marisque, 

Trajecit  montcs  nauta,  fretumque  pedeSj 
Xerxi,  tercentum  Spart?p  Mars  obstitit  acns 

Militibus ;  terns  sit  pclagoque  pudor! 


Br.  11. 

Sit  tibi.  Calliope,  Pamassum,  cura,  tenenti. 
Alter  ut   adsit  Homerus,  adest   etenim   alter 
Achilles. 


Br.  18. 
Ad  Musas  Venus  haec ;  Veneri  parete  pudls, 

In  vos  ne  missus  spicnla  tendat  amor. 
Ha>c  Musk  ad  Venerem ;  sic  Marti,  diva,  mineiii^ 

Hue  nunquam  volitat  debilis  iste  puer. 


•  The  above  lines  are  a  yersion  of  Pope»a  t 
own  grotto,  which  begin,  «Thou  who  ihaU  itopwhsfa 
TbaoMs*  traiuluceiu  wave  '* 


\ 
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Br.  19. 
pROf  PERA  BOTH  nec  te  itrepitoBO  turbine  tolUt, 

^lec  menti  injiciat  sordida  curm  ju^m  ; 
Nam  vita  incertis  incerta  impellitur  auris, 

Omncaque  in  partes  tracu,  retracta  floit ; 
Firma  manet  virtus ;  virtuCi  uinitere,  tutus 

Per  fluctus  vitae  sic  tibi  cursus  eriL 


Br.S4. 
HoRA  bonis  <iiiaii  nunc  instet  supreroa  fmarii, 

Plura  ut  victunis  secula,  parce  Iwnis ; 
Divitiis,  utrioque  caveos,  qui  tempore  pardt, 

Tonpore  divitiis  utitur,  ille  sapiL 


Br.^ 


NvNQUAM  jugara  messibus  onusta,  aut 
duos  Gyges  cumulus  habebat  auri ; 
duod  viit;  satis  evt,  peto,  Macrine, 
Afi,  nequid  nimis,  est  nimis  probatum. 


Br.  24. 
NoN  opto  aut  precibus  posco  ditescere,  paucis 
Sit  coQteata  mihi  vita  dolore  carens. 


Br.  24. 
Rrcta  ad  pauperiem  tendit,  cui  corpora  cordi  est 
Multa  alere,  et  multas  xdificare  domos. 


Br.  24. 
Tn  neqne  dulce  putes  aliens  accumbere  roensB, 

Nee  probrosa  vndm  grata  sit  of&  giil« ; 
Nee  iicto  fletu,  fidk  solvare  cachinnis, 

Ajrridens  domino,  collaerymansque  tuo. 
Ljetior  baud  tecum,  tecum  neque  tristior  on- 
quam, 
Sed  Miliae  ridens,  atque  dolens  Miliae. 


Br.  26. 
Nil  non  mortale  est  mortalibus ;  omne  quod  est 
hie 
Prxtereont,  aut  bos  praeterit  omne  bonum. 


r^  Br.  26. 

Drmocrite,  invisas  homines  majore  cachinno, 

Plus  tibi  ridendum  secula  nostra  dabunt 
Heraditc,  fluat  lacrymarum  crcbrior  imber ; 

Vita  hominum  nunc  plus  quod  miscreris  habet 
Interea  dubito  :  tecum  me  causa  nee  ulla 

Ridere,  aut  tecum  me  lacrimare  jubeL 


Br.  86. 

Eucr.  Iter  yitae  ut  possis :  rixisque  dolisque 
Perstrepit  omne  forum ;  cura  molesta  domi 
est. 

Rnra  labor  lassat ;  mare  mills  pericula  terrent; 
Verte  solum,  fient  causa  timoris  opes ; 

PavperUs  miscra  est ;  multae  cum  conjuge  lites 
Tecta  ineunt ;  ccelebs  omnia  solus  ages,    [est 

Proles  aucta  cravat,  rapta  orbat,  caeca  juvent« 
Virtus,  canities  cauta  vigorc  caret  foras 

^  <>pt*»*t  homines,  aut  nunquam  in  luminis 
Venisse,  aut  vis&  luce  repente  mori. 


Elige  iter  \itx  ut  mavis,  prudentia  laosque 

Permeat  onuie  fomm ;  vita  quieta  domi  esL 
Rus  omat  natura  ;  levat  maiia  aspera  lucmm, 

Verte  solum,  donet  plena  cnuneoa  decns ; 
Pauperies  latitat,  cum  conjuge  gaodia  multa 

Tecta  ineunt,  ccelebs  imp<^ere  nuooa ; 
Mulcet  amor  prolis,  sopor  est  sine  pnila  pro< 
fundus ; 

Praecellit  juvenis  vi,  pietate  aenez. 
Nemo  opt«t  nunquam  veniase  in  Inminis  ona^ 

Aut  periiaae,  scatet  vita  beugna  bonia. 


Br.  27. 
Vita  omnia  scena  est  ludosooe,  ant  ladeie  da*oe 
Seria  aeponens,  aut  mala  aura  patL 

Br.  27. 

QLxJM,  sine  moite  fuga  est  vitaB,  quam  turba  ma* 
lorum 

Non  vitanda  gravem,  non  toleranda  facit  7 
Dulcia  dat  natura  quidem,  marsi,  sidera,  terras. 

Lunaque  quas  et  sol  itque  reditque  viaa. 
Terror  inest  aliis,  moerorque,  et  siquid  habebis 

Forte  boni,  ultrices  experiere  vices. 


Br.  27, 
Terra M  adis  nudus,  de  terra  nudus  abibo, 
Cluid  labor  efficiet  7  non  nisi  nudos  ero. 


Br.  27. 

Natvs  eram  lacrymans,  lacrjrmans  e  lace  ro 

cedo: 

Sunt  quibus  a  lacrymis  vix  vaoai  ulla  dies. 

Tale  hominum  genus  est,  infinnam,  triatey  mi* 

selluDi, 

dnod  mors  in  cineres  solvit,  et  whdSft  kiBo. 


Br.  SSL 

diri8«ui8  adit  lectos  elat&  uxors  secnndoa^ 
Naufragus  iratas  iJle  retentat  aquas. 


Br.  3a 

Felix  ante  alios  nullius  debitor  Kris ; 

Hunc  sequitur  coelebs ;  tertius,  orbe,  venis. 
Nee  male  res  cessit,  subito  td  funere  sponsam 

Ditatus  magna  dote,  recondis  humo. 
His  sapiens  loctis,  Epicurum  quaerere  frustra 

duaies  aint  monaoes,  qui  fit  inane,  i ' 


Br.  31. 

Optarit  qmcunaue  senex  sibi  longins  cvum, 
Dignus  qui  multa  in  lustra  senescat,  erit. 

Cum  procul  est,  optat,  cum  venit,  quisque  • 
nectam 
Incusat,  semper  spe  meliora  videt 


....  Br.  46. 

Omnis  vita  nimis  brevis  est  felidbus,  una 
Nox  miseris  longi  temporis  instar  habeC. 


Br.  55. 

Gratia  ter  grata  est  velox,  sin  forte  moretor. 
Gratia  vix  restat  nomine  digna  siw. 
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Br.  56. 
8kv  precc  poscatnti  sea  non,  da  Jupiter  omne, 
Mairnc,  bonum ;  omne  malum,  et  posccntibua 
ft£>nuo  nobis. 


Br.  60. 
Mc,  cane  vitato,  canis  excipit  alter:  eodcm 

In  me  animo  tellua  gignit  et  unda  feras, 
Nee  minim ;  restat  lepori  conscendere  ccelum, 

Sidereufl  tamen  hie  territat,  ecce  caoia ! 

Br.  70. 
Telluri,  arboribus  ver  frondens,  sidcra  ccbIo, 
GneciflB  et  urbe,  urbi  est  ista  propago,  docus. 


Br.  75. 
[mpia  facta  patrans,  homines  fortasse  latebis, 
Non  poteris,  meditana  prava,  latere  Deos. 


Br.  75. 
Antiope  satynim,  Danae  aunmi,  Europa  ju- 
vencum, 
Et  cycnum  fecit,  Leda  petita  Jovem. 

Br.  92. 
JEti  sat  novi  quam  sim  brevis  ;  astra  tuenti, 

Per  certas  stabili  lege  vohita  vices, 
Tanj^tur  baud  pedibus  tellus  ;  conviva  Deorum 

Explcor  ambrosiis  exhilarorque  cibis. 


Br.  96. 
ClvoD  niminm  est  sit  ineptum,  hinc,  ut  dizere 
priores, 
Et  melli  nimio  fellia  anmror  inest 


Br.  103. 
PuppE  iB[ubematrix  aedisti,  audacia,  prima 

Divitiis  acuens  aspera  corda  virum  ; 
Sola  rates  struis  inndas,  et  dulcis  amorem 

Lucri  ulciscendum  mox  nece  sola  doces. 
Aurea  secla  hominum,  quorum  spectandus  occllis 

£  longinquo  itidero  pontus  et  orcus  eraL 


Br,  126. 
DiTESCis,  credo,  quid  restat?  quicquid  habebis 

In  tumulum  tecum,  morte  jubentc,  trahes  7 
Divitiafl  cumulas,  pereuntes  negligis  boras 

Inorementa  evi  noa  cumulare  potes. 


Br.  126. 
Matke  adulantum,  prolesque  pecunia  curse, 
Teque  firoi  timer  est,  teque  carere  dolor. 

Br.  126. 
Me  misenim  sors  omnis  habet  |  florentibus  annis 

Pauper  eram,  nummis  diffluit  area  senis ; 
Ctueis  uti  poteram  quondam  Fortuna  negavit, 

Clueis  uti  nequeo,  nunc  mihi  prebct  opes. 


Br.  127. 
Mmbmostne,  ut  Sappho  mellita  voce  canentem 
Audiit,  irata  est  ne  nova  Muaa  foret 

Br.  152. 
Com  tacet  indoctus^  sapientior  esse  yidetur, 
£t  moibus  (egitur,  dum  premit  ora  pudor. 


Br.  155. 
Nunc  huic,  nunc  aliis  cedens,  cura  farra  Mr- 
nippus 
Credit,  Achismenidae  nuper  agellus  eram. 
Gluod  nulli  proprium  vcrsal  B'ortuna,  putabat 
Ule  suum  stolidup,  nunc  putat  ille  suum. 


Br.  156. 
Non  Fortuna  sibi  tc  gratum  tollitin  altum  j 
At  docet,  cxemplo,  vis  sibi  quanta,  tuo. 


Br.  162. 
Hic,  aurum  ut  repent,  laqucum  abjicit,  alter  ut 
aurum 
Non  repent,  nectit  quern  repent,  laqueum. 


Br.  167. 
Vive  tuo  ex  animo,  vario  rumore  loquetur 
De  te  plebs  audax,  hic  bene,  et  ille  male. 


Br.  168. 
ViTJB  ro!>a  brevis  est,  propcrans  si  caqiere  nolis, 
dusrenti  obvenict  mox  smc  floro  rubus. 

Br.  17a 
PuLiciBUs  raorsufl,  rcstinrt&  lampadc,  stultus 
Exdamat :  nunc  me  cemere  desinitis. 


Br.  202. 
Menodotcm  pinxit  Diodoms,  et  exit  imago, 
Prxtcr  Menodotum,  nullius  absimilis. 


Br.  205. 
Haud  lavit  Phido,  baud  teti^t,  mihi  febre  calenti 
In  mcntem  ut  vcnit  nominis,  interiL 


Br.  210. 
Ntcticorax  cantat  lethale,  scd  ipsa  cancnti 
Dcmophilo  auscultans  Nycticorax  moritur. 


Br.  212. 
Hermem  Deorum  nuncium,  pennis  levem, 
duo  rege  gaudent  Arcades,  furem  bourn, 
Hujus  palcstne  qui  vigil  custos  stetit. 
Clam  nocto  toUit  Aulus,  et  ridens  ait : 
Prsstat  magistro  saepe  discipulus  suo. 


Br.  223. 

dui  jacct  hic,  scrvus  vixit,  nunc,  luraine  cassus, 
Dario  magno  non  minus  ille  potest 

Br.  227. 
FuNUs  Alexandri  mentitur  fama :  fidesque 
Si  Phcebo,  victor  ncscit  obiro  dicm. 


Br.  241. 
Nauta,  quis  hoc  jaccnt  ne  percontere  sepulchro, 
Eveniat  tantum  mitior  unda  tibi ! 


Br.  256. 

Cur  opulentus  eges?  tua  cuncta  in  foenore  ponis. 
Sic  aliis  dives,  tu  tibi  pauper  agis. 


Br.  262. 
dui  pascit  barbam  si  crescit  raente,  Platoni, 
Hirce,  parem  nitido  tua  barba  facit 
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Br.  265. 
7larc9  J-.m*<,  r^Tn^  affini-,  tb  .ilto 

>iir.T^[:\-.  XtXA^l:!*  I ',  cnvta  »«pii[ta  jacent : 
Et  Di'i«.  et  r-cti  cti'tor:  non  i'.Ii  jaccre 

Dicam ;  stat  vinn*  non  S'ibigen Ja  necL 


B-.  267. 
CrscTiPARESS  t-^Uu*  "alve,  !-vis  e<'.o  pusillo 
Lyj:2eii:,  •'leral  non  gratis  l!c  tibi. 


I  Br.  445 

■  UsDE  hie  Pnxi:«l«?  nadam  vidi«tis,  Adon^ 
I      Et  Pan,  et  Anc^iua,  noo  aloi*.  Veoercso. 

E-.  451. 

SrrrLATO  arcen^fis  qaiaquis  carbon*?  lucenum, 
Cordc  meo  accendens  :  ardeo  tolas  e^'o. 


Br.  45k 

„  J r PITER    hnc  tiemplum,  nt  nqaando   reliu^Bl 

>AcrRA<:r5  hic  jacco;  contra,  jacet  ecce  col  Atthide  aon  a;ius  Jesit  O'.vrr.pas,  habet. 
lonuf ! 

Idem  orcii*  terrr.  sic,  p^^lasocue  fubcst  

1_  Br.4?r. 

o    «^«  CiTis  et  ex"i?m»i?  ^^Ti :  dnm^f  hoppiM  n^scS 

acio  «Iv.r.   jaV^    m..  p«s:me  ?      Com'pe  Cluir^ro,  sui*.  c..;.«,  qj..,  p.iKr,  u.ide  ven* 
Gr^S'J?; 


Elst  mi  hi  qiiod  non  te  rideo,  plena  salus. 


Br.  304. 
Et  fernfl  est  Timon  «iib  icrri?  :  janitor  orci, 
Cerbere  te  morsu  ne.  petal  ille,  cave. 


POMPEII. 

Br.  4s7. 

CcM  fueere  hand  p»5??:t,  l"rar:ij  Viclona  peooai 
Te  mari':'-  laipen:,  Ron^a,  peneaae  i:e«.u4^ 


Br.  .107. 
ViTAM  a  terdecimo  sextus  mihi  Bniet  annus, 

A«tn  mathematicos  ri  modo  vera  docent. 
Suffidt  hoc  voti«.  flo9  Hic  pulcherrimu*  svi  est, 

Et  senium  triplex  Nestoris  uma  capiL 


'  Br.  4d?. 

Latroxes  a':bi  locupletuni  quirite  lecLi, 
'      Autdet  huic  custos  strenua  paupencs. 


For.TCXi  ma!im  adversx  tolermre  proeellas, 
___^__  Cluam  Goin:m  m^or.u*  terre  S'jp^.'ciiiam. 

Br.  322.  

Zo^iMA,  OUT  so'.o  fuit  olim  corrwr^  "erva,  ,*     ^  ^      •        . 

Corpoie  nunc  etiam  libera  facta  fuiL  ^s.  ?^xto,  Sexn  medL:a!::r  imaso,  silente, 

Orator  statua  est,  statof  qu<  orator  imago. 

Br.  326.  

ExiccuM  en  f  Priami  monumentum  ;  haud  il!e    p^^^„^^  „t  vi-mitas  intacta.  at  wita  periret, 


mcret'ir 
duale,  sed  hostiles,  quale  dederc  manus. 


Br.  326. 
Hector  da^s:Ial1iTJm  Ajaci.  dat  balt»'um  et  Ajai 
Hcctori,  et  exitio  munus  utrique  fuit 


Br.  ^44. 
Ut  tis,  ponte  minaz;    modo  tres  ducesaeiis 

ulnas, 
Ingemina  fluctas,  ingeminaque  sonum. 


Omnes  si  valient  \trginitate  tiui : 
Nequitiim  fnsiien*,  scrvata  ccnirahe  Ie*r^ 
Conju^ium,  ut  pro  te  des  hominem  patzis. 


I  Fert  hiim*»ri«,  venorabile  onu«.  Crthereias  bcfiM 
j      Per  Troj.e  flammas,  i^'n«q'ie  tela,  patrem, 
j  Clamal  et  Arsitis,  vetuli,  n»^  Lin^te,  x'.tx 
Elxiguum  est  Marti,  sed  mihi  grance  lai 


Br.  3^14. 

Nacpraccs  hic  jaceo  ;  fidens  tamen  utere  ve!is, 
Tutum  aliis  xquor,  me  pereunte,  fuiL 


Br.  398. 
Heraclitcs  esro  ;  indocte  ne  Isdire  liniraae 

Subtile  insTcnium  quspro,  capaxque  mei, 
Unus  homo  mihi  pro  sexcf>nti.«,  turba  fwpelli 

Pro  nullo,  clamo  nunc  tumulatus  idem. 


Br.  399. 
Ambraciota,  vale  hix  alma,  Cleombrotas  infit, 

Et  saltu  e  muro  ditis  opaca  petit : 
Triffte  nihil  passus,  animi  at  de  sorte  Platonis 

Scripta  legens,  soli  vivere  mente  cupit 


Br.  399. 
Sertts,  Epictetns,  mntilato  corpore,  vixi, 
Paaperieque  Inu  cnraque  lumma  Dedmk 


Forma  animoa  hominum  capit.  at,  ai  gratia  doit 
>'on  tenet;  esca  natal  pulchra,  sed  ' 
abesL 


CoGiTAT  aut  loquitur  nil  vir,  nil  coirtat  oior 
Felici  thalamo  non,  puto,  rixa  strepiL 


BrcciXA  di^jecit  Thebamm  mania,  f  ^rruit 
due  lyra,  quam  libi  non  roaciait  harmoois' 

Mevtr  senrt  olim  j?iveni^.  Fan?tine.  pmnebas^ 
Nunc  jurenum  terres  robore  co-^a  senex. 

Levum  at  ntnunque  decuj,  jurenx  quod  pr«b<rt 
olim 
Turba  aenum,  juT«Ma  nunc  tribacre  aeoi. 

Excepts  bospitio  muw,  tribaerv  libelio* 

TTi«     lii^ii   I 
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8TCLLA  met,  dbsemnf  stellaa.    Dii  me  nthen 
fftxint 
Multis  at  te  ocnlii  nm  potii  aspicere. 


Clara  Cheronee  soboles,  Plutarche,  dicavit 
Hanc  statuam  ingenio,  Roma  benigna,  tuo. 

Daa  bene  coUatoa,  qooa  Roma  et  Grecia  jactat, 
Ad  Dnroe  paribi  pasaibiia  ire  ducea ; 

8ed  smiilem  JPtutttcIie,  tun  deacribere  vitam 
Non  poteims,  regio  non  tulit  uUa  parem. 


Dat  tibi  Pythagoram  pktor ;  qaod  ni  ipse  tacer 
Pythagoiaa  mallet,  vocem  habuiatet  opus. 


PaoLBM   Hippi  et   saa  qu&  meliorem   secula 
nullmn 
Videre,  Archidicen  bsc  tumulayit  humus : 
Cluam,  regum  sobolem,  nuptam,  matrem,  atque 
sororem 
Fecerunt  null!  son  titulique  gmvem. 


CKcmopiDn  ^vis  hie  ponor  Martique  dicatus, 
duo  tua  Bignantur  gesta,  Fhilippe,  lapis. 

8preta  jacet  Marathon,  jacet  et  Salaminia  laurus, 
Omma  dum  Macedum  gloria  et  arma  pre- 
munt. 

Sint  Demosthenica  ut  jurata  cadavem  voce, 
Stabo  illis  qui  sunt,  quique  fuere,  gravis. 


Floribvs  in  pratis,  legi  quos  ipse,  coronam 
Contextam  variis,  do,  Rhodoclea,  tibi : 

Hie  anemone  humet,  confert  narcissus  odorcs 
Cum  violis ;  spirant  lilia  mista  rosia. 

His  redimita  comas,  mores  depone  superbos, 
Haec  peritura  nitent ;  tu  peritura  nites ! 

Mhrem  Asclepiades  sub  tecto  ut  vidit  avarui, 
Cluid  tibi,  mus,  mecum,  dixit,  amice,  tibi  ? 

Mus  blandum  ridens,  respondit,  pelle  timorem ; 
Hie,  bone  vir,  sedem,  non  alimenta,  peto. 


BiEPB  tuam  in  tumulum   lacrymarum  decidit 


Ctnem  fundit  blando  junctus  amore  dolor ; 
Gharus  enim  cunctis,  tonquam,  dum  vita  ma- 
nebat, 
Cuique  esses  natos,  cuique  sodalis,  eras. 
Beo  quam  dura  preces  sprevit,  quam   surda 

querelas 
Parct,  juventutum  non  miserata  tuam ! 


Aeti  ignis  Incem  tribui,  tamen  artis  et  ignis 

Nunc  ope,  supplicii  vivit  imago  mei. 
Gratia  nulla  hominum  mentes  tenet,  ista  Fro- 

roethei 
Munera  muneiibus,  si  retulere  fabri. 


Illa  triumphatriz  GraiAm  consueta  procoium 
Ante  suas  agmen  Lais  habere  forM, 

Hoc  Veneri  speculum ;  nolo  me  cemere  qualis 
Sum  nunc,  noc  possum  cemere  qnalis  erauL 

Gebtbida  fabellas  dulces  garrire  peritam 
Praaequitur  UGqfBiis  filia  moeta  Sami  3  j 


Blandam  laniHci  sociam  sine  fine  loquacem, 
Cluam  tenet  hie,  cunctas  quae  manet,alta  quiea. 


Digits,  Causidici,  gelido  nunc  marmore  magni 
Mugitum  tumulus  comprimit  Amphiloci. 


St  forsan  tumulum  quo  conditur  Eumarus  an 
fers 
Nil  lucri  fades ;  ossa  habet  et  cinerem. 


EPICETI. 
Mb,  rex  deorum,  tuque,  due,  necessitas, 
duo,  leffe  vestHi,  vita  me  feret  niea. 
Sequar  Tibenter,  sin  rcluctari  velim, 
Fiam  scelestus,  nee  tamen  minus  sequar. 


E  THEOCRITO. 

PoBTA,  lector,  hie  quiescit  Hipponaz, 
Si  sis  scelestus,  preteri,  procul,  marmor  • 
At  te  bonum  si  n6ris,  et  oonis  natum, 
Tntum  hie  sedile,  et  si  placet,  sopor  tutoiL 


EUR.  MED.  193—903. 

NoM  immerito  culpanda  venit 
I^roavAm  viecors  insipientia, 
dui  convivia  lautasque  dapes 
Hilarare  suis  jusnere  modis 
Cantum,  vitae  dulee  levamen, 
At  nemo  feras  iras  hominum, 
Domibus  claris  cxitialeo. 
Voce  aut  fidibus  pcllere  docuit 
dueis  tamen  aptam  ferre  medelam 
Utile  cunctis  hoc  opus  esset ; 
Namque,  ubi  mcnsaa  onerant  epola, 
duorsum  dulcis  hixuria  soni  7 
Sat  Isetitik  sine  subfiidiis, 
Pectora  molli  mulcet  dubiaa 
Copia  coBuae. 


Totos*  Api7f  ^p0roXoiyd(  h}  irroXi^oiei  /i//iirrf 
K(tf2  roiof  na^i7v  irX^^rv  cpwrt  Qtiv, 

The  abore  in  a  Vrr«rjnn  of  a  Laiin  Epigram  on  tha 
famous  Joho  Duke  of  Muriborough,  by  ihe  Abbe  SalrlnL 
which  is  as  follows : 

Haud  alio  viiltu,  fremnit  Mara  acer  in  amUs ; 
Haud  alio,  Cypriain  percuot  ore  Dcain. 

The  Duke  wa^,  it  vrfniff,  remarkablj  handsome  lA 
his  person,  to  wliicli  the  second  line  has  relerenca 


SEPTEM  iETATEa 

Prima  parit  terras  etas,  aiccatque  secunda, 
Evocat  Abramum  dcin  tertia :  quarta  relinquit 
£gyptum  ;  templo  Solomonis  quinta  supersit ; 
Cyrum  sexta  timet ;  laetatur  septima  Christo. 


*  His  Tempelmanni  numeris  descripseris  oibem, 
aCum  sex  centuriis  Judaeo  millia  septem. 


*  To  the  above  Lines,  (which  are  unfinished,  and  can 
therefore  be  only  offered  as  a  fragment)  in  the  Doctors 
manuscript,  are  prefixed  the  words,  *'  Oeographia  M«« 
trica."  As  we  are  referred,  in  the  first  of  the  verses,  to 
Templeman,  fur  having  furnished  the  numerical  com 
putaiions  that  are  the  subject  of  them,  his  work  has  beac 
•GcorUiDflj  eooiuliad,  tha  liiia  of  whJrli  is,   *A  2(sir 
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MyriiM  ^^^^vpto  ccssit  bis  leptima  pinjrui. 
Mjri^iB  adsciscit  sibi  nonsi^nsima  septem 
Impefium  c[ua  Turca*  ferox  exercet  miquum. 
TJndecieii  binaa  docadas  et  millia  Beptenii 
SortiCur  <*Pelopi8  telluB  quae  nomine  ^udet 
Myritdai  decies  noptem  nuim^rarr  jubebit 
pLjti  t^  Arabs:  decies  octo  aibi  Pcrsa*  requiriL 
^1yn«daa  sibi  pulchra  duas,  duo  millia  poscit 
Paitl;enope.<i    •Novios  vnlt  tcllus  mille  Sicana. 
'Papa  suo  regit  impcrio  ter  millia quinque. 
Cum  8RX  centuriis  numeral  sex  millia  Tuscus^ 
Ceiit'iiri&,  Litrurcsi>  auirent  duo  millia  qunrt&.[de. 
Ceiituriffi  octavam  decadem  addit  Lucca>  secun- 
Ut  dicas,  spatiit)  quam  latis  imperctorbi 
^Russia,  myriadas  ter  denas  adde  trcccntis : 
iSardiniara  cum  snxcentis  sex  millia  complent. 
Cum scxagcois,  dum  plura  rccluHcrit  aetas, 


Survey  of  the  Globr,"  nnd  which  pntfeiBes  in  ^ivo  an 
accurate  rnciLSuraiion  uf  all  ihe  empire:*,  kincdoins,  and 
other  divinions  thereof,  in  the  square  milrs  that  ihej 
re^fpeciivelj  contaiu.  On  cornparUon  of  the  several 
iiuriibera  in  these  verses  with  tlio.^e  xet  down  by  Temple- 
man,  ic  appears  thai  nearly  half  uf  ihem  are  precisely 
the  same  ;  the  rest  are  not  quite  so  exactly  doiie.  For 
the  CHDvenience  uf  the  reader,  it  has  been  thou^t  right 
Ut  subjoin  each  number,  as  it  stands  in  Templemah's 
works,  to  tliat  in  Dr.  Johniton's  verses  which  refers  lo  iL 
a.  in  this  firdt  article  that  is  versified,  tliere  is  an  accu- 
rate conformity  in  Dr.  Johnson's  number  to  Temple' 
man's  ;  who  sets  down  the  square  miles  of  Palestiiie  at 
7,000.— b.  The  square  miles  of  E^pt  are.  in  Temple> 
man,  140,700.— c.  The  whole  Turitish  empire,  in  Tem- 
pleman,  is  computed  at  960,057  square  miles. — d.  Li  the 
four  following  articles,  the  numbers  In  Templeman  and 
in  Jrihnson's  verses  are  alike.  We  And,  aceordinflfly,  tlM 
Morea,  in  TempleioaiH  to  be  set  down  ai  7,390  square 


Myriadas  ter  mille  bomini  dat  terra"  colendaA. 
Vult  sibi  vicenaa  millesima  myrias  addi, 
Vicenis  quinaSj  Asiam"  meUta  celebrem. 
Se  quinquagenis  octingentesima  jangit 
Myrias,  ut  menti  pateattota  Afnca^  doctn*. 
Myriadas  septem  declefl  EuropaP  ducentis 
Et'quadragonis  quoque  ter  tria  millia  jungit. 
Myriadas  denaa  dat,  quincme  et  millia,  sezque 
Ccnturias,  et  trea  decadaa  £iirapa  Britannia.^ 
Ter  tria  myriadi  conjangit  millia  quarts, 
Centurie  quarte  decades  quinque*  Anglia  nectlL 
Millia  mynadi  septem  foKunda  secundaB 
Et  ^uadragenis  decadas  quinoue  addit  leme.* 
Gtuingentis  qandrngenis  sociaiia  adauget 
Millia  Belga>  novem. 

Ter  sex  centnrias  Hollandia*  jactat  opima. 
Undecimum  Cambei*  vult  septem  miJiibus  addi. 


milee^Arabia,  at 700,000.— Persia  at  800,000.— And  Na- 
ples, at  33,000.— e.  Sicily,  in  Templeman,  its  put  dnwu  at 
9,400.— f.  The  Pope>Bdominio.<s,  at  14,W>8.— t'.  Tiimr^ny, 
at  0,640.— h.  Genoa,  in  Templeman,  as  in  Johnson  like- 
wiee,  is  set  down  at  3.400.— i.  Lucca,  ai  9Mi.— ic  The 
Russian  empire,  in  ihe3i)ih  plate  of  X<^'npl<-man.  is  set 
down  at  8,303,485  sq.  miles. — J  Sardinia,  in  Templeman, 
as  Ukewi<^  in  Johnson,  6,600 — m.  The  habitable  witrld, 
in  Templeman,  le  computed,  in  square  miJea,  at  30,666,. 
806.— n.  Asia,  et  10,S67,4tt7.— «.  Africa,  at  8,506,306.— 
p.  lHurope,  at  3,749,349.— <i.  The  British  dominions,  «t 
105,634. — r.  England,  as  likewise  in  JohnBi)n*s  expres- 
sion of  the  number,  et  49,450.— «  teland,  at  37,437— 
L  In  the  three  remaining  instances,  which  make  tbe 
whole  that  Dr.  Johneon  apjtevs  to  have  rendered  iiitn 
Latin  verse,  we  find  the  SLmbers  exactly  afrreein;^  with 
those  of  Templeman ;  who  makes  tlie  square  mile«  uf 
the  United  Provinces,  9,540 ;  of  the  Province  of  llol. 
land,  1,800 ;  and  of  Wales.  7.01 1 
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